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WHITELADIES. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


them was to be found. They sprang up all 
at once, not rising gradually into power, but 
T  was| appearing full-blown as proprietors of, the 
an old | manor, and: possessors of all the confiscated 
manor- | lands. There was a tradition in the family 
house, | of some wild tragical union of an emanci- 
not «a’| pated nun with a secularised friar—a kind 
desert- | of repetition of Luther and his Catherine, 
\y/ ed con- | but with results less comfortable than those 
\| vent, as | which followed the marriage of those German 
} you |souls. With the English convertites the 
might/| issue was not happy, as the story goes. 
sup- | Their broken vows haunted them ; their 
pose by | possessions, which were not theirs, but the 
the | Church’s, lay heavy on their consciences ; 
name. | and they died early, leaving descendants with 
The | whose history a thread of perpetual mis- 
conven- | fortune was woven. The family history ran 
tual | in a succession of long minorities, the line 
build-| of inheritance gliding from one branch to 
in g s|the other, the direct thread breaking con- 
from _|stantly. To die young, and leave orphan 
which | children behind; or to die younger still, 
| letting the line drop and fall back upon 
cadets of the house, was the usual fate 











| no 
doubt 











the place had taken its name, had dropped 


{| away..bit by bit, leaving nothing but one 


wall of the chapel, now closely veiled and 
mantled with ivy, behind the orchard, about 
a quarter of a mile from the house. The 
lands were Church lands, but the house was 
a lay house, of an older date than the family 
who had inhabited it from Henry VIII.’s 


| time, when the priory was destroyed, and its | 


possessions transferred to the manor. No 
ome could tell very clearly how this transfer 
was made, or how the family of Austins came 


into being. Before that period no trace of | shining out of velvet clothing of ivy ; and the 
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of the Austins of Whiteladies—unfortunate 
people who bore the traces of their original 
sin in their very name. 

Miss Susan Austin was, at the moment 
when this story begins, seated in the porch of 
the manor, on a blazing day of July, when 
every scrap of shade was grateful and plea- 
sant, and when the deep coolness of the old- 
fashioned porch was a kind of paradise. It 
| was a very fine old house, half brick, half 
| timber; the eaves of the high gables carved 
into oaken lacework; the lattice casements 
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great projecting window of the old hall, 
stepping out upori the velvet lawn, all glass 
from roof to ground, with only one richly- 
carved strip of panelling to frame it into the 
peaked roof. The door stood wide open, 
showing a long passage floored with red 
bricks, one wall of which was all casement, 
the other broken by carved and comely 
oaken doors, three or four centuries old. 
The porch was a little wider than the passage, 
and had a mullioned window in it, by the side 
of the great front opening, all clustered over 
with climbing roses. Looking out from the 
red-floored passage, the eye went past Miss 
Susan in the porch to the sweet luxuriant 
greenness of the lime-trees. on the farther 
side of the lawn, which.ended the prospect. 
The lawn was velvet green; the trees were 
silken soft, and laden with blossoms; the 
roses fluttered in at the open porch window, 
and crept about the door. Every beam in 
the long passage, every door, the continuous 
line of casement, the many turns by which 
this corridor led, meandering, with wealth of 
cool and airy space, towards the house, 
were all centuries old, bearing the stamp of 
distant generations upon the carved wood 
and endless jwindings ; but without, every- 
thing was young and sunny—grass and 
daisies and lime-blossoms, bees humming, 
birds twittering, the roses waving up and 
down in the soft wind. I wish the figure of 
Miss Susan had belonged to this part of 
the landscape ; but, alas! historical accuracy 
forbids romancing. She was the virtual 
mistress of the house, in absence of a better ; 
but she was not young, nor had she been so 
for many a long day. 

Miss Susan was about sixty, a comely 
woman of her age, with the fair hair and 
blue eyes of the Austins. Her hair was so 
light that it did not turn grey ; and her eyes, 
though there were wrinkles round them, still 
preserved a certain innocence and candour 
of aspect which, ill-natured people said, had 
helped Miss Susan to make many a hard 
bargain, so guileless was their aspect. She 
was dressed in a grey gown of woollen stuff 
(alpaca, I think, for it is best to be par- 


had no cap on it, or any covering. In her 
day the adoption of a cap had meant the 
acceptation of old age, and Miss Susan had 
no intention of accepting that necessity a 
moment before she was obliged to do so. 
The sun, which had begun to turn west- 
ward, had been blazing into the drawing- 
room, which looked that way, and Miss 
Susan had been driven out of her own chair 
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and her own corner by it—an unwarrant- 
able piece of presumption. She had been 
obliged to fly before it, and she had taken 
refuge in the porch, which faced to the 
north, and where shelter was to be found. 
She had her knitting in her hands; but if 
her countenance gave any clue to her mind’s 
occupation, something more important than 
knitting occupied her thoughts. She sat on 
the bench which stood on the deepest side 
between the inner and the outer entrance, 
knitting silently, the air breathing soft about 
her, the roses rustling. For a long time she 
did not once raise her head. The gardener 
was plodding about his work outside, now and 
then crossing the lawn with heavy leisurely 
foot, muffled by the velvet of the old imme- 
morial turf. Within there would now and 
then come an indistinct sound of voice or 
movement through the long passage; but 
nothing was visible, except the still grey 
figure in the shade of the deep porch. 

By-and-by, however, this silence was 
broken. First came a maid, young and 
rosy, carrying a basket, and lighting up the 
old passage with a gleam of lightness and 
youthful colour. 

“Where are you going, Jane?” said Miss 
Susan. 

“To the almshouses, please,” said Jane, 
passing out with a curtsey. , 

After her came another woman, at ten 
minutes’ interval, older and staider, in trim 
bonnet and shawl, with a large carpet bag. 

“‘ Where are you going, Martha?” said the 
lady again. 

“‘ Please, ma’am, to the almshouses,” said 
Martha. 

Miss Susan shrugged her _ shoulders. 
slightly, but said no more. 

A few minutes of silence passed, and then 
a heavy foot, slow and solemh, which 
seemed to come in procession from a vast 
distance, echoing over miles of passage, 
advanced gradually, with a protestation in 
every footfall. It was the butler, Stevens, 
a portly personage, with a countenance 
somewhat flushed with care and discontent. 





ticular) ; her hair was still abundant, and she | 


“Where are you going, Stevens?” said 
Miss Susan. 

“I’m going where I don’t want to go, 
mum,” said Stevens, “and where I don’t 
hold with; and, if I might make so bold as 
to say so, where you ought to put a stop to, 
if so be as you don’t want to be ruinated 
and done for—you and Miss Augustine, and 
all the house.” 

“ « Ruinated’ is a capital word,” said its 
| Susan blandly, “ very forcible and expres- 
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sive; but, Stevens, I don’t think we'll come 
to that yet awhile.” . 

“Going on like“this is as good a way as 
any,” grumbled the man, “ encouraging an 
idle set of good-for-nothings to eat up ladies 
as takes that turn. I’ve seen it afore, Miss 
Austin. You gets imposed upon, right hand 
and left hand ; and as for doing good !—No, 
no, this ain’t the way.” 

Stevens, too, had a basket to carry, and 
the afternoon was hot and the sun blazing. 
Between the manor and the almshouses 
there lay a long stretch of hot road, without 
any shade to speak of. He had reason, 
perhaps, to grumble over his unwilling 
share in these liberal charities. Miss Susan 
shrugged her shoulders again, this time with 
a low laugh at the butler’s perturbation, 
and went on with her kitting, In a 
few minutes another step became audible, 
coming along the passage—a soft step with 
a little hesitation in it—every fifth or sixth 
footfall having a slight pause or shuffle 
which came in a kind of rhythm. Then a 
tall figure came round the corner, relieved 
against the old carved doorway at the end 
and the bright redness of the brick floor; 
a tall, very slight woman, peculiarly dressed 
in a long limp gown, of still lighter grey 
than the one Miss Susan wore, which hung 
closely about her, with long hanging sleeves 
hanging half-way down the skirt of her dress, 
and something like a large hood depending 
from her shoulders. As the day was so 
warm, she had not drawn this hood over her 
head, but wore a light black gauze scarf, 
covering her light hair. She was not much 
younger than her sister, but her hair was 
still lighter, having some half visible 
mixture of grey, which whitened its tone. 
Her eyes were blue, but pale, with none of 
the warmth in them of Miss Susan’s. She 
carried her head a little on one side, and, in 
short, she was like nothing in the world so 
much as a medizval saint out of a painted 
window, of the period when painted glass 
was pale in colour, and did not blaze in 
blues and rubies. She had a basket too, 
carried in both her hands, which came out 
of the long falling lines of her sleeves with 
a curious effect. Miss Augustine’s basket, 
however, was full of flowers—roses, and 
some long white stalks of lilies, not quite 
over, though it was July, and long branches 


| Of jasmine covered with white stars. 


“So you are going to the almshouses 
too?” said her sister. ‘I think we shall 
soon have to go and live there ourselves, as 
Stevens says, if this is how you are going on.” 





“Ah, Susan, that would indeed be the 
right thing to do, if you could make up your 
mind to it,” said her sister, in a low, soft, 
plaintive voice, “‘and let the Church have 
her own again. ‘Then perhaps our sacrifice, 
dear, might take away the curse.” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” said Miss Susan. “I 
don’t believe in curses: But, Austine, my 
dear, everybody tells me you are doing a 
great deal too much.” 

“Can one do too much for God’s poor?” 

“If we were sure of that now,” said 
Miss Susan, shaking her head; “ but some 
of them, I am afraid, belong to—the other 
person. However, I won’t have you crossed ; 
but, Austine, you might show a little modera- 
tion. You have carried off Jane and Martha 
and Stevens:*if any one comes, who is to 
open the door ?” 

“The doors are all open, and you are 
here,” said Miss Augustine calmly. “ You 
would not have the poor suffer for such a 
trifle? But I hope you will have no visitors 
to disturb your thoughts. I have been medi- 
tating much this morning upon that passage, 
‘ Behold, our days are as a weaver’s shuttle.’ 
Think of it, dear. We have got much, much 
to do, Susan, to make up for the sins of our 
family.” 

“‘ Fiddlesticks!” said Miss Susan again ; 
but she said it half playfully, with tones 
more gentle than her decided expression of 
face would have prophesied. ‘Go away to 
your charities,” she added. “If you do 
harm, you do it in a good way, and mean 
well, poor soul, God knows; so I hope no 
mischief will come of it. But sénd me 
Stevens home as soon as may be, Austine, 
for the sake of my possible meditations, if 
for nothing else; for there’s nobody left in 
the house but old Martin and the boy and 
the women in the kitchen.” 

“What should we want with so many 
servants?” said Miss Augustine with a sigh ; 
and she walked slowly out of the porch, 
under the rose-wreaths, and across the lawn, 
the sun blazing upon her light dress, and 
turning it into white, and beating fiercely on 
her uncovered head. 

“Take a parasol, for heaven’s sake,” said 
Miss Susan ; but the white figure glided on, 
taking no notice. The elder sister paused 
for a moment in her knitting, and looked 
after the other with that look, half tender, 
half provoked, with which we all contem- 
plate the vagaries of those whom we love 
but do not sympathize with, and whose 
pursuits are folly to us. Miss Susan pos- 
sessed what is called “ strong sense,” but 
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she was not intolerant, as people of strong 
sense so often are; at least she was not 
intolerant to her sister, who was the creature 
most unlike her, and whom she loved best 
in the world. 

The manor-house did not belong to the 
Miss Austins, but they had lived in it all 
their lives. Their family history was not a 
bright one, as I have said; and their own 
immediate portion of the family had not 
fared better than the previous generations. 
They had one brother who had gone into 
the diplomatic service, and had married 
abroad and died young, before the death of 
their father, leaving two children, a boy and a 
girl, who had been partially brought up with 
the aunts. Their mother was a French- 
woman, and had fharried a second time. 
The two children, Herbert and Reine, had 
passed half of their time with her, half with 
their father’s sisters; for Miss Susan had 
been appointed their guardian by their 
father, who had a high opinion of her 
powers. I do not know that this mode of 
education was very good for the young 
people ; but Herbert was one of those gentle 
boys predestined to a short life, who take 
little harm by spoiling. He was dying now 
at one-and-twenty, among the Swiss hills, 
whither he had been taken, when the 
weather grew hot, from one of the invalid 
refuges on the “Mediterranean shore. He 
was perishing slowly, and all false hope was 
over, and everybody knew it—a hard fate 
enough for his family; but there were other 
things involved which made it harder still. 
The estate of Whiteladies was strictly en- 
tailed... Miss Susan and Miss Augustine 
Austin had been well provided for by a rich 
mother, but their French sister-in-law had 
no money and another family, and Reine 
had no right to the lands, or to anything but 
a very humble portion left to her by her 
father ; and the old ladies had the prospect 
before them of being turned out of the 
house they loved, the house they had been 
born in, as soon as their nephew’s feeble 
existence should terminate. The supposed 
heir-at-law was a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, distantly related, and deeply ob- 
noxious to them. I say the supposed heir— 
for there was a break in the Austin pedigree, 
upon which, at the present time, the Miss 
Austins and all their friends dwelt with ex- 
ceeding insistance. ‘Two or three genera- 
tions before, the second son of the family 
had quarrelled with his father, and disap- 
peared entirely from England. If he had 
any descendants, they, and not Mr. Farrel- 





Austin, were the direct heirs. Miss Susan 
had sent envoys over all the known world 
seeking for these problematical descendants 
of her grand-uncle Everard. Another young 
Austin, of a still more distant stock, called 
Everard too, and holding a place in the suc: 
cession after Mr. Farrel-Austin, had gone to || 
America even, on the track of some vague 
Austins there, who were not the people he 
sought; and though Miss Susan would not 
give up the pursuit, yet her hopes were 
getting feeble ; and there seemed no likely 
escape from the dire necessity of giving up 
the manor, and the importance (which she 
did not dislike) of the position it gave her 
as virtual mistress of a historical house, to a 
man she disliked and despised, the moment 
poor Herbert’s breath should be out of his 
body. Peaceful, therefore, as the scene had 
looked before the interruptions above re- 
corded, Miss Susan was not happy, nor were 
her thoughts of a cheerful character. She 
loved her nephew, and the approaching end 
to which all his relations had long looked 
forward hung over her like a cloud, with that 
dull sense of pain, soon to become more 
acute, which impending misfortune, utterly 
beyond our power to avert, so often brings ; 
and mingled with this wefe the sharper 
anxieties and annoyances of the quest she 
had undertaken, and its ill success up to 
this moment ; and the increasing probability 
that the man she disliked, and no other, 
must be her successor, her supplanter in her 
home. Her mind was full of such thoughts ; 
but she was a woman used to restrain her 
personal sentiments, and keep them to her- 
self, having been during her long life much 
alone, and without any companion in whom 
she was accustomed to confide. The two 
sisters had never been separated in their 
lives ; but Augustine, not Susan, was the one 
who disclosed her feelings and sought for 
sympathy. In most relations of life there is 
one passive and one active, one who seeks 
and one who gives. Miss Augustine was 
the weaker of the two, but in this respect 
she was the most prominent. She was 
always the first to claim attention, to seek 
the interest of the other ; and for years long 
her elder sister had been glad to give what 
she asked, and to keep silent about her own 
sentiments, which the other might not have 
entered into. ‘‘ What was the use?” Miss 
Susan said to herself; and shrugged her 
shoulders and kept her troubles, which were 
very different from Augustine’s, in her own 
breast. 

How pleasant it was out there in the 
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porch! the branches of the lime-trees blown 
about softly by the wind; a daisy here 
and there lifting its roguish saucy head, 
which somehow had escaped the scythe, 
from the close-mown lawn; the long gar- 
lands of roses playing about the stone 
mullions of the window, curling round the 
carved lintel of.the door; the cool passage 
on the other side leading into the house, 
with its red floor and carved doors, and long 
range of casement. Miss Susan scarcely 
lifted her eyes from her knitting, but every 
detail of the peaceful scene was visible before 
her. No wonder—she had learned them all 
by heart in the quiet long progress of the 
years. She knew every twig on the limes, 
every bud on the roses. She sat still, 
scarcely moving, knitting in with her thread 
many an anxious thought, many a wandering 
fancy, but with a face serene enough, and 
all about her still. It had never been her 
habit to betray what was in her to an unap- 
preciative world. 

She brightened up a little, however, and 
raised her head, when she heard the distant 
sound of a whistle coming far off through 
the melodious summer air. It caught her 
attention, and she raised her head for a 
second, and a smaile came over her face. “It 
must be Everard,” she said to herself, and 
listened, and made certain, as the air, a 
pretty gay French air, became more distinct. 
No one else would whistle that tune. It 
was one of Reine’s French songs—one of 
those graceful little melodies which are so 
easy to catch and so effective. Miss Susan 
was pleased that he should whistle one of 
Reine’s tunes. She had her plans and 
theories on this point, as may be hereafter 
shown ; and Everard besides was a favourite 
of her own, independent of Reine. Her 
countenance relaxed, her knitting felt lighter 
in her hand, as the whistle came nearer, and 
then the sound of a firm light step. Miss 
Susan let the smile dwell upon her face, 
not dismissing it, and knitted on, expecting 
calmly till he should make his appearance. 
He had come to make his report to her of 
another journey, from which he had just 
returned, in search of the lost Austins. It 
had not beer at all to his own interest to 
pursue this search, for, failing Mr. Farrel- 
Austin, he himself would be the heir-at-law ; 
but Everard, as Miss Susan had often said 
to herself, was not the sort of person to 
think of his own advantage. He was, if 
anything, too easy on that head—too care- 
less of what happened to himself indivi- 
dually. He was an orphan with a small 





income—that “just enough” which is go 
fatal an inheritance for a young man—nomi- 
nally at “the bar,” actually nowhere in the 
race of life, but very ready to do anything 
for anybody, and specially for his old 
colisins, who had been good to him in his 
youth. He had a small house of his own 
on the river not far off, which the foolish 
young man lived in only for a few weeks 
now and then, but which he refused ‘to let, 
for no reason but because it had been his 
mother’s, and her memory (he thought) in- 
habited the place. Miss Susan was so pro- 
voked with this and other follies that she 
could have beaten Everard often, and then 
hugged him—a mingling of feelings not 
unusual. But as Everard is just about to 
appear in his own person, I need not describe 
him further. His whistle came along, ad- 
vancing through the air, the pleasantest pre- 
lude to his appearance. Something gay and 
free and sweet was in the sound, the uncon- 
scious self-accompaniment of a light heart. 
He whistled as he went for want of thought— 
nay, not for want of thought, but because 
all the movements of his young soul were 
as yet harmonious, lightsome, full of hope 
and sweetness; his gay personality required 
expression; he was too light-hearted, too 
much at home in the world, and friendly, to 
come silent along the sunshiny way. So, as 
he could not talk to the trees and the air, 
like a poetical hero in a tragedy, Everard 
made known his good-will to everything, 
and delicious passive happiness, by his 
whistle ; and he whistled like a lark, clear 
and sweet: it was one of his accomplish- 
ments. He whistled Miss Susan’s old airs 
when she played them on her old piano, in 
charming time and harmony; and he did 
not save his breath for drawing-room per- 
formances, but sent before him these pleasant 
intimations of his coming, as far as a mile 
off. To which Miss Susan sat and listened, 
waiting for his arrival, with a smile on her 
face. 


CHAPTER Il. 

“T HAVE been waiting for you these fifteen 
minutes,” she said. 

“What—you knew I was coming ?” 

“T heard you, boy. 
whistle ‘Ce que je désire’ through St. 
Austin’s parish, you may make up your mind 
to be recognised. Ah! you make me think 
of my poor children, the one dying, the 
other nursing him : 

“Don’t!” said the young man, holding up 
his hand, “it is heart-breaking; I dare not 





If you choose to. 






































' my dear, if we have to give up the house to 


| we are obliged; and besides, Aunt Susan, 


| poor Herbert himself, you would feel it ; and 
| if he should get better, poor fellow, and live, 


| paused a moment and dried her eyes, and 
' gulped down a sob in her throat. “ But you 


| “perhaps, whoever our successors were, we 


| for me,” said the young man, “ ¢hat you may 


| Farrel-Austin, for the sake of spiting the 
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think of them, for my part. Aunt Susan, the 
fhissing Austins are not to be found in Corn- 
wall. I went to Bude, as you told me, and 
found a respectable grocer, who came from 
Berks, to be sure, and knew very little about 
his grandfather, but is not our man, I 
traced him back to Flitton, where he comes 
from, and found out his pedigree. I have 
broken down entirely. Did you know that 
the Farrel-Austins were at it too?” 

* At what?” 

“This search after our missing kinsfolk. 
They have just come back, and they look 
very important; I don’t know if they have 
found out anything.” 

“Then you have been visiting them?” 
said Miss Susan, bending her head over her 
knitting, with a scarcely audible sigh; it 
would have been inaudible to a stranger, but 
Everard knew what it meant. 

“TI called—to ask if they had got back, 
that was all,” he said, with a slight move- 
ment of impatience; “and they have come 
back. They had come down the Rhine and 
by the old Belgian towns, and were full of 
pictures, and cathedrals, and so forth. But 
I thought I caught a gleam in old Farrel’s 
eye.” 

“T wonder-—but if he had found them 
out I don’t think there would be much of a 
gleam in his eye,” said Miss Susan. “ Everard, 


them, what shall I do? and my poor Austine 
will feel it still more.” 

“If it has to be done, it must be done, I | 
suppose,” said Everard, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “but we need not think of it till 


forgive me, if you had to give it up to— 


” 





and marry 
“Ah, my poor boy,” said Miss Susan, 
“life and marriage are not for him!” She 


may be right,” she said in a low tone, 


should feel it—even you, Everard.” 
“You should never go out of Whiteladies 


be sure of; but I shall not have the chance. 


family generally, will make a point of out- 
living us all. There is this good in it, 
however,” he added, with a slight movement 
of his head, which looked like throwing off a 
disagreeable impression, and a laugh, “if poor 
Herbert, or I, supposing such a thing pos- 





sible, had taken possession, it might have 
troubled your affection for us, Aunt Susan, 
Nay, don’t shake your head. In spite of 
yourself, it would have affected you. You 
would have felt it bitter, unnatural, that the 
boys you had brought up and fostered 
should take your house from you. You 
would have struggled against the feeling, but 
you could not have helped ‘it, I know.” 

“Yes; a great deal you know about an 
old woman’s feelings,” said Miss Susan, with 
a smile. 

“And as for these unknown people, who 
never heard of Whiteladies, perhaps, and 
might pull down the old house, or play 
tricks with it—for instance, your grocer 
at Bude, the best of men, with a charming 
respectable family, a pretty daughter, who is 
a dressmaker, and a son who has charge of 
the cheese and butter— After all, Aunt 
Susan, you could not in your heart prefer 
them even to old Farrel-Austin, who is a 
gentleman at least, and knows the value of 
the old house.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said Miss 
Susan, though she had shivered at the *de- 
scription. “ Farrel-Austin is our enemy; 
he has different ways of thinking, different 
politics, a different side in everything; and 
besides—don’t laugh in your light way, 
Everard ; everybody does not take things 
lightly as you do—there is something be- 
tween him and us, an old grievance that I 
don’t care to speak of now.” 

“So you have told me,” said the young 
man. ‘Well, we cannot help it, anyhow; 
if he must succeed, he must succeed, though 
I wish it was myself rather for your sake.” 

“Not for your own,” said Miss Susan, 
with restrained sharpness, looking up at 
him. “The Farrel-Austins are your friends, 
Everard. Oh yes; I know! nowadays young 
people do not take up the prejudices of their 
elders. It is better and wiser, perhaps, to 
judge for yourself, to take up no foregone 
conclusion ; but for my part, I am old- 
fashioned, and full of old traditions. I like 
my friends, somehow, reasonably or un- 
reasonably, to be on my side.” 

“You have never even told me why it was 
your side,” said Everard, with rising colour ; 
“am I to dislike my relations without even 
knowing why? That is surely going too far 
in partizanship. I am not fond of Farrel- 
Austin himself; but the rest of the family: 7 

“The—girls ; that is what you would say.” 

“Well, Aunt Susan ! the girls if you please ; 
they are very nice girls. Why should I hate 
them because you hate their father? It is 
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against common sense, not to speak of any- 
thing else.” 

There was a little pause after this. . Miss 
Susan had been momentarily happy in the 
midst of her cares, when Everard’s whistle 
coming to her over the summer fields and 
flowers, had brought to her mind a soft 
thought of her pretty Reine, and of the 
happiness that might be awaiting her after 
her trial was over. But now, by a quick 
and sudden revulsion this feeling of relief 
was succeeded by a sudden realisation of 
where Reine might be now, and how occupied, 
such as comes to us all sometimes, when 
we have dear friends in distress—in one 
poignant flash, with a pain which concen- 
trates in itself as much suffering as might 
make days sad. The tears came to her eyes 
in a gush. She could not have analysed the 
sensations of disappointment, annoyance, dis- 
pleasure, which conspired to throw back her 
mind upon the great grief which was in the 
background of her landscape, always ready 
to recall itself; but the reader will under- 
stand how it came about. A few big drops 
of moisture fell upon her knitting. “Oh, 
my poor children!” she said, “how can I 
think of anything else, when at this very 
moment, perhaps, for all one knows ¥ 

I believe Everard felt what was the con- 
necting link of thought, or rather feeling, 
and for the first moment was half-angry, 
feeling himself more or less blamed ; but he 
was too gentle a soul not to be overwhelmed 
by the other picture suggested, after the first 
moment. “Is he so very bad, then?” he 
asked, after an interval, in a low and reveren- 
tial tone. 

“Not worse than he has been for weeks,” 
said Miss Susan, “ but that is as bad as pos- 
sible ; and any day—any day may bring. 
God help us! in this lovely weather, Everard, 
with everything blooming, everything gay 
—him dying, her watching him. Oh! how 
could I forget them for a moment—how 
could I think of anything else?” 

He made no answer at first, then he said 
faltering, “‘We can do them no good by 
thinking, and it is too cruel, too terrible. Is 
she alone?” 

“No; God forgive me,” said Miss Susan. 
“T ought to think of the mother who is with 
her. ‘They say a mother feels most. I don’t 
know. She has other ties and other children, 
though I have nothing to say against her. 
But Reine has no one.” 

Was it a kind of unconscious appeal to his 
sympathy? Miss Susan felt in a moment as 
if she had compromised the absent girl for 








| his mind. 





whom she herself had formed visions with 
which Reine had nothing to do. 

“Not that Reine is worse off than hun- 
dreds of others,” she said hastily, “‘and she 
will never want friends ; but the tie between 
them is very strong. I do wrong to dwell 
upon it—and to you!” 

“Why to me?” said Everard. He had 
been annoyed to have Reine’s sorrow thrust 
upon his notice, as if he had been neglecting 
her ; but he was angry now to be thus thrust 
away from it, as if he had nething to do with 
her; the two irritations were antagonistic, 
yet the same. 

“You don’t like painful subjects,” said 
Miss Susan, with a consciousness of punish- 
ing him, and vindictive pleasure, good 
soul as she was, in his punishment. “ Let 
us talk of something else. Austine is at her 
almshouses, as usual, and she has left me 
with scarcely a servant in the house. Should 
any one call, or should tea be wanted, I 
don’t know what I should do.” 

“TI don’t suppose I could make the tea,” 
said Everard. He felt that he was punished, 
and yet he was glad of the change of subject. 
He was light-hearted, and did not- know any- 
thing personally of suffering, and he could 
not bear to think of grief or misfortune 
which, as he was fond of saying, he could do 
no good by thinking of. He felt quite sure of 
himself that he would have been able to 
overcome his repugnance to things painful 
had it been “any good,” but as it was, why 
make himself unhappy? He dismissed the 
pain as much as he could, as long as he 
could, and felt that he could welcome visitors 
gladly, even at the risk of making the tea, to 
turn the conversation from the gloomy aspect 
it had taken. The thought of Herbert and 
Reine seemed to cloud over the sunshine 
and take the sweetness out of the air. It 
gave his heart a pang as if it had been 
suddenly compressed ; and this pain, this 
darkening of the world, could do them no 
good. ‘Therefore, though he was fond of 
them both, and would have gone to the end 
of the world to restore health to his sick 
cousin, or even to do him a temporary 
pleasure, yet, being helpless towards them, he 
was glad to get the thoughts of them out of 
It spoilt his comfort, and did 
them no manner of good. Why should he 
break his own heart by indulging in such 
unprofitable thoughts ? 

Miss Susan knew Everard well; but 
though she had herself abruptly changed the 





subject in deference to his wishes, she was) 
vexed with him for accepting the change, 
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and felt her heart fill full of bitterness on 
Reine’s account and poor Herbert’s, whom 
this light-hearted boy endeavoured to forget. 
She could not speak to him immediately, her 
heart being sore and angry. He felt this, 
and had an inkling of the cause, and was half 
compunctious and half disposed to take the 
offensive, and ask ‘“‘What have I done?” 
and defend himself, but could not, being 
guilty in heart. So he stood leaning against 
the open doorway, with a great rosebranch, 
which had got® loose from its fastenings, 
blowing in his face, and giving him a careless 
prick with its thorns, as the wind blew it 
about. Somehow the long waving bough, 
with its many roses, which struck him lightly, 
playfully, across the face as he stood there, 
with dainty mirth and mischief, made hin think 
of Reine more than Miss Susan’s reminder had 
done. The prick of the branch woke in his 
heart that same, sudden, vivid, poignant reali- 
sation of the gay girl in contrast with her pre- 
sent circumstances, which just a few minutes 
before had taken Miss Susan, too, by surprise; 
and thus the two remained, together, yet apart, 
silent, in a half quarrel, but both thinking of 
the same subject, and almost with the same 
thoughts. Just then the rolling of carriage 
wheels and prance of horses became audible 
turning the corner of the green shady road 
into which the gate, at this side of the 
town, opened—for the manor-house was not 
secluded in a park, but opened directly 
from a shady, sylvan road, which had once 
served as avenue to the old priory. The 
greater part of the trees that formed the 
avenue had perished long ago, but some 
great stumps and roots and an interrupted 
line of chance sown trees showed where it had 
been. The two people in the porch were 
roused by this sound, Miss Susan to a 
troubled recollection of her servantless con- 
dition, and Everard to mingled annoyance 
and pleasure as he guessed who the visitors 
were. He would have been thankfy) to any 
one who had come in with a new interest to 
relieve him from the gloomy thoughts that 
had taken possession of him against his will, 
and the new-comers, he felt sure, were people 
whom he liked to meet. 

“Here is some one coming to call,” cried 
Miss Susan in dismay, “and there is no one 
to open the door !” 

“The door is open, and you ,can receive 
them here, or take them in, which you 
please ; you don’t require any servant,” said 
Everard ; and then he added, in a low tone, 
‘}p & Aunt Susan, it isthe Farrel-Austins; I know 


their.ca iage.” 
arriage. 








“Ah!” cried Miss Susan, drawing herself 
up. She did not say any more to him—for 
was not he a friend and supporter of that 
objectionable family ?—but awaited the un- 
welcome visitors with dignified rigidity. Their 
visits to her were very rare, but she had 
always made a point of enduring and return- 
ing these visits with that intense politeness of 
hostility which transcends every other kind of 
politeness. She would not consent to look 
up, nor to watch the alighting of the brightly 
clad figures on the other side of the lawn. 
The old front of the house, the old doorway 
and porch in which Miss Susan sat, was not now 
the formal entrance, and consequently there 
was no carriage road to it; so that the visitors 
came across the lawn with lightsummer dresses 
and gay ribbons, flowery. creatures against 
the background of green. They were two 
handsome girls, prettily dressed and smiling, 
with their father, a dark, insignificant, small 
man, coming along like a shadow in their 
train. 

“Oh, how cool and sweet it is here!” said 
Kate, the eldest. “‘We are so glad to find 
you at home, Miss Austin. I think we met 
your sister about an hour ago going through 
the village. Is it safe for her to walk in the 
sun without her bonnet? I should think she 
would get a sunstroke on such a day.” 

‘She is the best judge,” said Miss Susan, 
growing suddenly red; then subduing herself 
as suddenly, “for my part,” she said, “I 
prefer the porch. It is too warm to go out.” 

“Oh, we have been so much about; 
we have been abroad,” said Sophy, the 
youngest. “We think nothing of the heat 
here. English skies and English climate 
are dreadful after abroad.” 

“ Ah, are they? I don’t know much of 
any other,” said Miss Susan. “Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Farrel. May I show you the way 
to the drawing-room, as I happen to be 
here?” 

“Oh, mayn’t we go to the hall, please, 
instead? We are all so fond of the hall,” said 
Sophy. She was the silly one, the one who 
said things which the others did not like to 
say. “Please let us go there; isn’t this the 
turn to take? Oh, what a dear old house it 
is, with such funny passages and turnings and 
windings! If it were ours, I should never sit 
anywhere but in the hall.” 

“Sophy!” said the father, in a warning 
tone. 

“Well, papa! I am not saying anything 
that is wrong. I do love the old hall. Some 
people say it is such a tumble-down, ram- 
shackle old house; but that is because they 
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have no taste. If it were mine, I should 
always sit in the hall.” 

Miss Susan led the way to it without a 
word. Many people thought that Sophy 
Farrel-Austin had reason in her madness, and 
said, with a show of silliness, things that were 
|| too disagreeable for the others ; but that was a 
mere guess on the part of the public. The 








hall was one of the most perfectly preserved 


truth, however, there was a smaller room, of 
which the family now made their dining- 
room on ordinary occasions. Miss Susan, 
scorning to take any notice of words which 
she laid up and pondered privately to in- 
crease the bitterness of her own private 
sentiments towards her probable supplanters, 
led the way into this beautiful old hall. It 
was wainscoted with dark panelled wood, 








Page 10. 


rooms of its period. The high, open roof had 
been ceiled, which was almost the only 
change made since the fifteenth century, and 
that had been done in Queen Anne’s time ; 
and the huge, open chimney was partially 
built up, small sacrifices made to comfort by 
a family too tenacious of their old dwelling- 
place to do anything to spoil it, even at the 
risk of asthmas or rheumatism. To tell the 








which shone and glistened, up to within a few 
feet of the roof, and the interval was filled 
with a long line of casement, throwing down 
a light which a painter would have loved 
upon the high, dark wall. At the upper.en@ 
of the room was a deep recess, raised a step 
\from the floor, and filled with a | great 
| window all the way up to the roof. At'the 
|lower end the musicians’ gallery of ancient 
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days, with carved front and half-effaced -coats- 
of-arms, was still intact. The rich old 
Turkey carpet on the floor, the heavy 
crimson curtains that hung on either side of 
the recess with its great window, were the 
most modern things in the room; and yet 
they were older than Miss Susan’s recollec- 
tion could carry. The rest of the furniture 
dated much further back. The fire-place, in 
which great logs of wood blazed every winter, 
was filled with branches of flowering shrubs, 
and the larger old-fashioned garden flowers, 
arranged in some huge blue and white 
China jars, which would have struck any 
collector with envy. Miss Susan placed her 
young visitors on an old, straight-backed 
settle, covered with stamped leather, which 
was extremely quaint, and very uncomfort- 
able. She took herself one of ‘the heavy- 
fringed, velvet-covered chairs, and began with 
deadly civility to talk. Everard placed him- 
self against the carved mantel-piece and the 
bank of flowers that filled the chimney. 
The old room was so much the brighter to 
him for the presence of the girls; he did not 
care much that Sophy. was silly. Their 
pretty faces and bright»looks attracted the 
young man; perhaps he was not very wise 
himself. It happens so often enough, 

And thus they all sat down and talked— 
about the beautiful weather, about the 
superiority, even to this beautiful weather, of 
the weather “abroad” of where they had 
been and what they had séen ; of Mrs. Farrel- 
Austin’s health, who was something of an 
invalid, and rarely came out; and other 
similar matters, such as are generally dis- 
cussed in morning alls. Everard helped 
Miss Susan greatly to keep the conversation 
up, and carry off the visit with the ease and 
lightness that-were desirable, but yet I am 
not sure that she was grateful to him. All 
through her mind, while she smiled and 
talked, there kept rising a perpetual contrast. 
Why were these two so bright and, well, 
while the two children of the..old house 
were in such sad estate?—while they chattered 
and laughed what might be happening else- 
where? and Everard, who had been like a 
brotherto Herbertand Reine, laughed too, and 
chattered, and made himself pleasant to these 
two girls, and never thought—never thought ! 
This was the sombre under-current which went 
through Miss Susan’s mind while she enter- 
tained her callers, not without sundry sub- 
dued passages of arms. But Miss Susan’s 
heart beat high, in spite of herself, when Mr. 
Farrel-Austin lingered behind his daughters, 
bidding Everard see them to the carriage. 





** Cousin Susan, I should like a word with 
you,” he said. 


CHAPTER IIL 


THE girls went out into the old corridor, 
leaving the great carved door of the dining- 
hall open behind them. The flutter of their 
pretty dresses filled the picturesque passage 
with animation, and the sound of their re- 
ceding voices kept up this sentiment of life 
and movement even after they had dis- 
appeared. Their father looked after them 
well-pleased, with that complacence on his 
countenance, and pleasant sense of personal 
well-being which is so natural, but so 
cruel and oppressive to people less well 
off. Miss Susan, for her part, felt it an 
absolute insult. It seemed to her that he 
had come expressly to flaunt before her his 
own happiness and the health and good 
looks of his children. She turned her back 
to the great window, that she might not see 
them going across the lawn, with Everard in 
close attendance upon them. A sense of 
desertion, by him, by happiness, by all that 
is bright and pleasant in the world. came 
into her heart, and made her defiant. When 
such a.feeling as this gets into the soul, all 
softness, all indulgence to others, all favour- 
able construction of other people’s words or 
ways departs. They seemed to her to have 
come to glory over her and over Herbert 
dying, and Reine mourning, and the failure of 
the old line. What was grief and misery to 
her was triumph to them, It was natural 
perhaps, but very bitter; curses even, if 
she had not been too good a woman to 
let them come to utterance, were in poor 
Miss Susan’s heart. If he had said any- 
thing to her about his girls, as she ex- 
pected, if he had talked of them at all, I 
think the flood must have found vent some- 
how ; ‘but fortunately he didnot do this. 
He’ waited till they wére out Of the house, 
and then rose and closed the Goor, and re- 
seated himself facing her, with something 
more serious in his facé. 

“Excuse me for waiting till they had 
gone,” he said. “I don’t want the girls to 
be mixed up in any family troubles ; though, 
indeed, there is no trouble involved in what 
I have to tell you—or, at least, so I hope.” 

The girls were crossing the lawn as he 
spoke, laughing and talking, saying something 
about the better training of the roses, and how 
the place might be improved. Miss Susan 
caught some words of this with ears quick- 
ened by her excited feelings. She drew her 
chair further from the window, and turned 
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her*back to it more determinedly than ever. 


| Everard, too ! he had gone over to the pros- 


perous side. 

“ My dear cousin,” said Mr. Farrel- Austin, 
“T wish you would not treat me like an 
enemy. Whenever there is anything I can 
do for you, I am always glad to do it. I 
heard that you were making inquiries after 
our great-uncle Everard and his descendants, 
if he left any.” 

“You could not miss hearing it. I made 

“We 
have put advertisements in the newspapers, 
and done everything.we possibly could to 
call everybody’s attention.” 

“Yes; I know, I know; but you never 
consulted me. You never said, ‘ Cousin, it 
is for the advantage of all of us to find these 
7” 

“IT do not think it is for your advantage,” 
said Miss Susan, looking quickly at him. 

*“You will see, however, that it is, when 
you know what I have to tell you,” he said, 
rubbing his hands, “I suppose I may take 
it for granted that you did not mean it for 
my advantage. Cousin Susan, I have found 
the people you have been looking for in 
vain.” . 

The news gave her a shock, and so did 
his triumphant expression ; but she put force 
upon herself. “I am glad to hear it,” she 
said. “Such a search as mine is never in 
vain. When you have advantages to offer, 
you seldom fail to find the people who have 
a right to those advantages. Iam glad you 
have been successful.” 

“ And I am happy to hear you say so,” 
said the other. “In short we are in a state 
of agreement and concord for once in our 
lives, which is delightful. I hope you 
will not be disappointed, however, with the 
result. I found them in Bruges, in a humble 
position enough. Indeed, it was the name 
of Austin over a shop door which attracted 
my notice first.” 

He spoke leisurely, and regarded her with 
a smile which almost drove her furious, es- 
pecially as, by every possible argument, she 
was bound to restrain her feelings. She was 
strong enough, however, to do this, and 
present a perfectly calm front to her adversary. 

-“You found the name—over a shop 
door ?” 

“Yes, a drapery shop; and inside there 
was an old man with the Austin nose as clear 
as I ever saw it. It belongs, you know, 
more distinctly to the elder branch than to 
any other portion of the family.” 

“ The original stock is naturally stronger,” 





said Miss Susan. ‘“ When you get down to 
collaterals, the family type dies out. Your 
family, for instance, all resemble your 
mother, who was a Miss Robinson, I think I 
have heard ?” 

This thrust gave her a little consolation in 
her pain, and it disturbed her antagonist in 
his triumph. She had, as it were, drawn the 
first blood. 

“ Yes, yes; you are quite right,” he said ; 
“of a very good family in Essex. Robin- 
sons of Swillwell—well-known people.” 

“In the city,” said Miss Susan, “so I 
have always heard ; and an excellent thing 
too. Blood may not always make its way, 
but money does ; and to have an alderman 
for your grandfather is a great deal more 
comfortable than to have a crusader. But 
about our cousin at Bruges,” she added, 
recovering her temper. How pleasant to every 
well-regulated mind is the consciousness of 
having administered a good, honest, knock- 
down blow ! 

Mr. Farrel-Austin glanced at her out of 
the light grey eyes, which were indisputable 
Robinsons, and as remote in colour as pos- 
sible from the deep blue orbs, clear asa 
winter sky, which were one of the great 
points of the Austins; but he dared not 
take any further notice. It was his turn now 
to restrain himself. 

“ About our cousin in Bruges,” he repeated 
with an effort. ‘He turns out to be an old 
man, and not so happy in his family as might 
be wished. His only son was dying—” 

“For God’s sake!” said Miss Susan, 
moved beyond her power of control, and 
indeed ceasing to control herself with this 
good reason for giving way—“ have you no 
heart that you can say such words with a 
smile on your face? You that have children 
yourself, whom God may smite as well as 
anothers! How dare you? how dare you? 
for your own sake ?” 

“TI don’t know that I am saying anything 
unbecoming,” said Mr. Farrel. “I did not 
mean it. Noone can be more grateful for 
the blessings of Providence than I am. I 
thank Heaven that all my children are well ; 
but that does not hinder the poor man at 
Bruges from losing his. Pray, let me con- 
tinue ; his wife and he are old people, and 
his only son, as I say, was dying or dead— 
dead by this time, certainly, according to 
what they said of his condition.” 

Miss Susan clasped her hands tightly 
together. It seemed to her that he enjoyed 
the poignant pang his words gave her— 
“ dead by this time, certainly!” Might that 
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be said of the other who was dearer to her? 
Two dying, that this man might get the 
inheritance! Two lives extinguished, that 
Farrel-Austin and his girls might have this 
honour and glory! He had no boys, how- 
ever. His glory could be but short-lived. 
There was a kind of fierce satisfaction in 
that thought. 

“I had a long conversation with the old 
man ; indeed we stayed in Bruges for some 
days on purpose. I saw all his papers, 
and there can be no doubt he is the grandson 
of our great-uncle Everard. I explained the 
whole matter to him, of course, and brought 
your advertisements under his notice, and 
explained your motives.” 

“What are my motives ?—according to 
your explanation.” 

“Well, my dear cousin—not exactly love 
and charity to me, are they? I explained 
the position fully to him.” 

“Then there is no such thing as justice or 
right in the world, I suppose,” she cried 
indignantly, ‘but everything hinges on love 
to you, or the reverse. You know what 
reason I have to love you—well do you 
know it, and lose no opportunity to keep it 
before me ; but if my-boy himself—my dying 
boy, God help me !—had been in your place, 
Farrel-Austin, should I have let him take 
possession of what was not his by right? 
You judge men, and women too, by yourself. 
Let that pass, so far as you are concerned. 
You have no other ground, I suppose, to 
form a judgment on; but you have no right 
to poison the minds of others. Nothing 
will make me submit to that.” 

“Well, well,’ said Mr. Farrel-Austin, 
shrugging his shoulders with contemptuous 
calm, “you can set yourself right when 
you please with the Bruges shopkeeper. I 
will give you his address. But in the mean- 
time you may as well hear what his decision 
is. At his age he does not care to change 
his country and his position, and come to 
England in order to become the master of a 
tumble-down old house. He prefers his 
shop, and the place he has lived in all his 
life. And the short and the long of it is, 
that he has transferred his rights to me, and 
resigned all claim upon the property. + I 
agreed to it,” he added, raising his head, “ to 
save trouble, more than for any other reason. 
He is an old man, nearly seventy; his son 
dead or dying, as I said. So far as I am 
concerned, it could only have been a few 
years’ delay at the most.” 

Miss Susan sat bolt upright in her chair, 
gazing at him with eyes full of amazement— 





so much astonished that she scarcely com- 
prehended what he said. It was evidently a 
relief to the other to have made his an- 
nouncement. He breathed more freely after 
he had got it all out. He rose from his 
chair and went to the window, and nodded 
to his girls across the lawn. ‘“‘ They are im- 
patient, I see, and I must be going,” he went 
on. Then looking at Miss Susan for the first 
time, he added, in a tone that had a sound 
of mockery in it, “‘ You seem surprised.” 

“Surprised!” She had been leaning to- 
wards the chair from which he had risen 
without realising that he had ‘left it in her 
great consternation. Now she _ turned 
quickly to him. “Surprised! Iam a great 
deal more than surprised.” 

He laughed ; he had the upper hand at 
last. “Why more?” he said lightly. “I 
think the man was a very reasonable old 
man, and saw what his best policy was.” 

“ And you—accepted his sacrifice?” said 
Miss Susan, amazement taking from her all 
power of expression ;—“ you permitted him 
to give up his birthright ? you—took advan- 
tage of his ignorance ?” 

“My dear cousin, you are rude,” he said, 
laughing ; “ without intending it, I am sure. 
So well-bred a woman could never make 
such imputations willingly. Took advan- 
tage! I hope I did not do that. But I 
certainly recommended the arrangement to 
him, as the most reasonable thing he could 
do. Think! At his age, he could come 
here only to die; and with no son to suc- 
ceed him, of course I should have stepped 
in immediately. Few men like to die 
among strangers. I was willing, of course, 
to make him a recompense for the conveni- 
ence—for it was no more than a convenience, 
make the most you can of it—of succeeding 
at once.” 

Miss Susan looked at him speechless with 
pain and passion. I do not know what she 
did not feel disposed to say. For a moment 
her blue eyes shot forth fire, her lips quivered 
from the flux of too many words which 
flooded upon her. She began even, falter- 
ing, stammering—then came to a stop in the 
mere physical inability to arrange her words, 
to say all she wanted, to launch her thunder- 
bolt at his head with the precision she 
wished. At last she came to a dead stop, 
looking at him only, incapable of speech ; 
and with that pause came reflection. No; 
she would say nothing ; she would not com- 
mit herself; she would think first, and per- 
haps do, instead of saying. She gave a gasp 
of self-restraint. 
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“The young ladies seem impatient for 
you,” she said. “Don’t let me detain you. 
I don’t know that I have anything to say on 
the subject of your news, which are surpris- 
ing, to be sure, and take away my breath.” 

“Yes, I thought you would be surprised,” 
he said, and shook hands with her. How 
Miss Susan’s fingers tingled—how she would 
have liked, in an outburst of impatience 
which I fear was very undignified, to apply 
them to his ear, rather than to suffer his 
hand to touch hers in hypocritical amity ! 
He was a little disappointed, however, to 
have had so little response to his communi- 
cation. Her silence baffled him. He had 
expected her to commit herself; to storm, 
perhaps ; to dash herself in fury against this 
skilful obstacle which he had placed in her 
way. He did not expect her to have so 
much command of herself; and, in conse- 
quence, he went away with a secret uneasi- 
ness, feeling less successful and less confident 
in what he had done, and asking himself, 
Could he have made some mistake after all 
—could she know something that made his 
enterprise unavailing? He was more than 
usually silent on the drive home, making no 
answer to the comments of his girls, or to 
their talk about what they would do when 
they got possession of the manor. 

“T hope the furniture goes with the 
house,” said Kate. ‘ Papa, you must do all 
you can to secure those old chairs, and espe- 
cially the settee with the stamped leather, 
which is charming, and would fetch its 
weight in gold in Wardour Street.” 

“And, papa, those big blue and white 
jars,” said Sophy, “real old Nankin, I am 
sure. They must have quantities of things 
hidden away in those old cupboards. It 
shall be as good as a museum when we get 
possession of the house!” 

“You had better get possession of the 
house before you make any plans about it,” 
said her father tartly. “I never like making 
too sure.” 

“Why, papa, what has come over you?” 
cried the eldest. “ You were the first to say 
what you would do, when we started. Miss 
Susan has been throwing some spell over 

ou.” 

“Tf it is her spell, it will not be hard to 
break it,” said Sophy ; and thus they glided 
along, between the green abundant hedges, 
breathing the honey breath of the limes, but 
not quite so happy and triumphant as when 
they came. As for the girls, they had heard 
no details of the bargain their father had made, 
and gave no great importance to it: for they 





knew he was the next heir, and that the 
manor-house would soon cease to be poor 
Herbert’s, with whom they had played as 
children, but whom, they said constantly, they 
scarcely knew. They did not understand what 
cloud had come over their father. ‘‘ Miss 
Susan is an old witch,” they said, “and she 
has put him under some spell.” 

Meanwhile Miss Susan sat half-stupefied 
where he had left her, in a draught, which 
was a thing she took precautions against on 
ordinary occasions—the great window open 
behind her, the door open in front of her, 
and the current blowing about even the 
sedate and heavy folds of the great crimson 
curtains, and waking, though she did not 
yet feel it, the demon Neuralgia to twist her 
nerves, and set her frame on edge. She did 
not seem able to move or even think, so 
great was the amazement in her mind. Could 
he be right—could he have found the Austin 
she had sought for over all the world; and 
was it possible that the unrighteous bargain 
he told her of had really been completed ? 
Unrighteous ! for was it not cheating her in 
the way she felt most, deceiving her in her 
expectations? An actual misfortune could 
scarcely have given Miss Susan so great a 
shock. She sat quite.motionless, her very 
thoughts arrested in their course, not knowing 
what to think, what to do—how to take this 
curious new event. _ Must she accept it as a 
thing beyond her power of altering, or ought 
she to ignore it as something incredible, im- 
possible? One thing or other she must 
decide upon at once; but in the meantime, 
so great was the effect this intimation had 
upon her mind, that she felt herself past all 
power of thinking. Everard coming back, 
found her still seated there in the draught in 
the old hall. He shut the door softly behind 
him and went in, looking at her with ques- 
tioning eyes. But she did not notice his 
looks; she was too much and too deeply 
occupied in her own mind. Besides, his 
friendship with her visitors made Everard a 
kind of suspected person, not to be fully 
trusted. Miss Susan was too deeply ab- 
sorbed to think this, but she felt it. He sat 
down opposite, where Mr. Farrel-Austin had 
beén sitting, and looked at her; but this 
mute questioning produced no response. 

“What has old Farrel been sayiug to you, 
Aunt Susan ?” he asked at last. 

“Why do you call him old Farrel, 
Everard? he is not nearly so old as I am,” 
said Miss Susan with a sigh, waking up from 
her thoughts. “Growing old has its ad- 
vantages, no doubt, when one can realise 
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the idea of getting rid of all one’s worries, 
and having the jangled bells put in tune 
again ; but otherwise—to think of others who 


will set everything wrong coming after 
us, who have tried hard to keep them 
right! Perhaps, when it comes to the very 


end, one does not mind; I hope so; I 
feel sore now to think that this man should be 
younger than I am, and likely to live ever so 
much longer, and enjoy my father’s house.” 

Everard sat still saying nothing. He was 
unprepared for this sort of reply. He was 
slightly shocked too, as young people so 
often are, by the expression of any senti- 
ments, except the orthodox ones, on the sub- 
ject of dying. It seemed to him, at twenty- 
five, that to Miss Susan at sixty it must be a 
matter of comparatively little consequence 
how much longer she lived. He would have 
felt the sentiments of the unc Dimittis 
to be much more appropriate and correct 
in the circumstances ; he could not under- 
stand the peculiar mortification of having 
less time to live than  Farrel-Austin. 
He looked grave with the fine disap- 
proval and lofty superiority of youth. But 
he was a very gentle-souled and _tender- 
hearted young man, and he did not like to 
express the disapproval that was in his face. 

“We had better not talk of them,” said 
Miss Susan, after a pause; “ we don’t agree 
about them, and it is not likely we should ; 
and I don’t want to quarrel with you, 
Everard, on their account. Farrel thinks he 
is quite sure of the estate now. He has 
found out some one whom he calls our 
missing cousin, and has got him to give up in 
his own favour.” 

“Got him to give up in his own favour !” 
repeated Everard amazed. ‘‘ Why, this is 
wonderful news. Who is it, and where is he, 
and how has it come about? You take 
away one’s breath.” 

“T cannot go into the story,” said Miss 
Susan. “ Ask himself. I am sick of the 
subject. He thinks he has settled it, and 
that it is all right ; and waits for nothing but 
my poor boy’s end to take possession. They 
had not even the grace to ask for him!” she 
cried, rising hastily. ‘“‘ Don’t ask me any- 
thing about it; it is more than I can bear.” 

*“ But, Aunt Susan——” 

“T tell you we shall quarrel, Everard, if we 
talk more on this subject,” she cried. “ You 
are their friend, and I am their—no; it is 
they who are my enemies,” she added, stop- 
ping herself. “I don’t dictate to you how 
you are to feel, or what friends you are to 
make. I have no nght; but I have a right 





to talk of what I please, and to be silent 
when I please. I shall say no more about it. * 
As for you,” she said, after another pause, 
with a forced smile, “ the young ladies will 
consult with you what changes they are to 
make in the house. I heard them comment- 
ing on the roses, and how everything could 
be improved. You will be of the greatest 
use to them in their new arrangements, when 
all obstacles are removed.” 

**T don’t think it is kind to speak to me 
so,” said Everard, in his surprise. “ It is not 
generous, Aunt Susan. It is like kicking a 
fellow when he is down ; for you know I can’t 
defend myself.” f 

“Yes, I suppose it is unjust,” said Miss 
Susan, drying her eyes, which were full of hot 
tears, with no gratefulness of relief in them. 
“ The worst of this world is that one is driven 
to be unjust and can’t help it, even to those 
one loves.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


EVERARD AUSTIN remained at Whiteladies 
for the rest of the afternoon—he was like one 
of the children of the house. The old ser- 
vants took him aside and asked him to men- 
tion things to Miss Susan with which they 
did not like to worry her in her trouble, 
though indeed most of these delicacies were 
very much after date, and concerned matters 
on which Miss Susan had already been suffi- 
ciently worried. The gardener came and 
told him of trees that wanted cutting, and 
the bailiff on the farm consulted him about 
the labourers for the approaching harvest. 
“Miss Susan don’t like tramps, and I don’t 
want not to go against her, just when things 
is at the worst. I shouldn’t wonder, sir,” 
said the man, looking curiously in Everard’s | 
face, “ if things was in other hands this time 
next year?” Everard answered him with 
something of the bitterness which he himself 
had condemned so much a little while before. 
That Farrel-Austin should succeed was natu- 
ral; but thus to look forward to the chang- 
ing of masters gave him, too,a pang. He 
went indoors somewhat disturbed, and fell 
into the hands of Martha and Jane fresh 
from the almshouses. Martha, who was 
Miss Susan’s maid and half-housekeeper, had 
taken charge of him often enough in his 
boyish days, and called him Master Everard 
still, so that she was entitled to speak ; while 
the younger maid looked on, and concurred— 
“Tt will break my lady’s heart,” said Martha, 
“leaving of this old house; not but what 
we might be a deal more comfortable inf a 
nice handy place, in good repair like yours 
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is, Master Everard; where the floors is 
straight’and the roofs likewise, and you don’t 
catch a rheumatism round every corner ; but 
my lady ain’t of my way of thinking. I tell 
her as it would have been just as bad if 
Mr. Herbert had got well, poor dear young 
gentleman, and got married; but she won’t 
listen to me. Miss Augustine, she don’t take 
on about the house; but she’s got plenty to 
bother her, poor soul; and the way she do 
carry on about them almshouses! It’s like 
a born natural, that’s what it is, and nothing 
else. Oh me! I know as I didn’t ought to 
say it; but what can you do, I ask you, 
Master Everard, when you’ve got the like of 
that under your very nose? She’ll soon have 
nothing but paupers in the parish if she has 
her way.” 

“She’s very feeling-hearted,” said Jane, 
who stood behind her elder companion 
and put in a word now and then over 
Martha’s shoulder. She had been enjoy- 
ing the delights of patronage, the happiness 
of recommending her friends in the village 
to Miss Augustine’s consideration ; and this 
was too pleasant a privilege to be consistent 
with criticism. The profusion of her mis- 
tress’s alms made Jane feel herself to be 
“ feeling-hearted ” too. 

“And great thanks she gets for it all,” 
said Martha. ‘They call her the crazy one 
down in the village. 
hard one; and Miss Augustine’s the crazy 
one. ‘That’s gratitude! trailing about in her 
grey gown for all the world like a Papist 


her her grey, Master Everard. We'll soon 
be black and black enough in our mourning, 
from all that I hear,” 

Again Everard was conscious of a shiver. 
He made a hasty answer and withdrew from 
the women who had come up to him in one 
of the airy corridors up-stairs, half glass, like 
the passages below, and full of corners. 
Everard was on his way from a pilgrimage to 
the room, in which, when Herbert and he were 
children, they had been allowed to accumu- 
late their playthings and possessions. It 
had a bit of corridor, like a glazed gallery, 
leading to it—and a door opened from it to 
the musicians’ gallery of the hall. The im- 
pulse which led him to this place was not 
like his usual care to avoid unpleasant sensa- 
tions, for the very sight of the long bare 
room, with its windows half-choked with ivy, 
the traces of old delights on the walls—bows 
hung on one side, whips on the other—a heap 
of cricket bats and pads in a corner ; and old 








the old creaky piano on which Reine used to 
play to them, had gone to his heart. How 
often the old walls had rung with their 
voices, the old floor creaked under them! 
He had given one look in to the haunted 
solitude, and then had fled, feeling himself 
unable to bear it. “As if I could do them any 
good thinking!” Everard had said to himself 
with a rush of tears to his eyes—and it was 
in the gallery leading to this room—the west 
gallery as evcrybody called it—that the women 
stopped him. The rooms at Whiteladies had 
almost every one a gallery, or an ante- 
room, or a little separate staircase to itself. 
The dinner-bell pealed out as he emerged 
from thence and hurried to the room which 
had been always called his, to prepare 
for dinner. How full of memories the old 
place was! The dinner-bell was very solemn, 
like the bell of a cathedral, and had never 
been known to be silent, except when the 
family were absent, for more years than 
any one could reckon. How well he recol- 
lected the stir it made among them all 
as children, and how they would steal into 
the musicians’ gallery and watch in the centre 
of the great room below, in the speck ef 
light which shone amid its dimness, the two 
ladies sitting at table, like people in a book 
or in a dream, the servants moving softly 
about, and no one aware of the unseen 





Miss Susan, she’s the | 


nun. But, poor soul, I didn’t ought to grudge | 


spectators, till the irrepressible whispering 
and rustling of the children betrayed them ! 
how sometimes they were sent away igno- 
miniously, and sometimes Aunt Susan, in a 


/them, which Reine, with her tiny hands, 
/could never catch! How she used to cry 
when the oranges fell round her and were 
snapped up by the boys—not for the fruit, 
for Reine never 
sharing it or giving it away, but for the 
failure which made them laugh at her! 


Everard laughed unawares as the scene came | 


up before him, and then felt that sudden 
compression, constriction of his heart—serre- 
ment du ceur, which forces out the bitterest 
tears. And then he hurried down to dinner 


cheery mood, would throw up oranges to | 








had anything without | 


and took his seat with the ladies, in the cool | 


-of the summer evening, in the same historical 
spot, having now become one of them, and 
no longer a spectator. But he looked up at 
the gallery with a wistful sense of the little 
scuffle that used to be there, the scrambling 
| of small feet, and whispering of voices. 
/summer, when coolness was an advantage, 
| the ladies still dined in the great hall. 

| ‘ Austine, you have not seen Everard 


books, pictures, and rubbish heaped upon | since he returned from America,” said Miss 
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Susan. “How strong and well he is look- 
ing!”—here she gave a little sigh; not that 
she grudged Everard’ his good looks, but 
the very words brought the other before her, 
at thought of whom every other yqung man’s 
strength and health seemed almost cruel. 

“ He has escaped the fate of the family,” 
said Miss Augustine. “ All I can pray for, 
Everard, is that you may never be the 
Austin of Whiteladies. No wealth can make 
up for that.” 

“Hush, hush!” said Miss Susan with a 
smile, “ these are your fancies. We are not 
worse off than many other families who have 
no such curse as you think of, my dear. 
What were you doing at your almshouses? 
Are all the old women comfortable—and 
grumbling? What were you about to-day ?” 

“I met them in chapel,” said the younger 
sister, “and talked to them. I told them, 
as I always do, what need we have of their 
prayers ; and that they should maintain a 
Christian life. Ah, Susan, you smile; and 
Everard, because he is young and foolish, 
would laugh if he could; but when you 
think that this is all I can do, or any one 
can do, to make up for the sins of the past, 
to avert the doom of the family: S 

“If we have anything to make up more 
than others, I think we should do it our- 
selves,” said Miss Susan. ‘“ But never mind, 
dear, if it pleases you. You are spoiling the 
people ; but there are not many villages 
spoiled with kindness. I comfort myself 
with that.” , 

“It is not to please myself that I toil 
night and day, that I rise up early and lie 
down late,” said Miss Augustine with a faint 
gleam of indignation in her blue eyes. Then 
she looked at Everard and sighed. She 
did not want to brag of her mortifications. 
In the curious balance-sheet which she kept 
with heaven, poor soul, so many prayers 
and vigils and charities, against so many 
sinful generations past, so many family fail- 
ings in duty, she was aware that anything 
like a boast on her part diminished the value 
of the compensation she was rendering. 
Her unexpressed rule was that the, so to 
speak, commercial worth of a good deed 
disappeared, when advantage was taken of 
it for this world; she wanted to keep it at 
its full value for the next, and therefore she 
stopped short and said no more. “Some of 
them put us to shame,” she said; “ they 
lead such holy lives. Old Mary Matthews 
spends nearly her whole time in chapel. 
She lives only for God and us. To hear her 
speak would reward you for many sacrifices, 








Susan—if you ever make any. She gives 
up all—her time, her comfort, her whole 
thoughts—for us.” 

“Why for us?” said Everard. “Do you 
keep people on purpose to pray for the 
family, Aunt Augustine? I beg your par- 
don, but it sounded something like it. You 
can’t mean it, of course?” * 

“Why should not I mean it? We do not 
pray so much as we ought for ourselves,” 
said Miss Augustine ; “and if I can persuade 
holy persons to pray for us continually 4 

“‘ At so much a week, a cottage, and coals 
and candles,” said Miss Susan. “ Augustine, 
my dear, you shall have your way as longasI 
can get it for you. Iam glad the old souls 
are comfortable; and if they are good, so 
much the better ; and I am glad you like it, 
my dear; but whatever you think, you should 
not talk in this way. Eh, Stevens, what do 
you say ?” 

“If I might make so bold, ma’am,” said 
the butler, “ not to go again Miss Augustine ; 
but that hold Missis Matthews, mum, she’s 
a hold” 

“Silence, sir,” said Miss Susan promptly, 
“JT don’t want to hear any gossip; my 
sister knows best. Tell Everard about your 
schools, my dear; the parish must be the 
better of the schools. Whatever the im- 
mediate motive is, so long as the thing 
is good,” said this casuist, “and whatever 
the occasional result may be, so long as 
the meaning is charitable There, there, 
Everard, I won’t have her crossed.” 

This was said hastily in an undertone to 
Everard, who was shaking his head, with a 
suppressed laugh on his face. 

“TI am not objecting to anything that is 
done, but to your reasoning, which is defec- 
tive,” he said. 

“Oh, my reasoning! is that all? I don’t 
stand upon my reasoning,” said Miss Susan. 
And then there was a pause in the conversa- 
tion, for Miss Susan’s mind was perturbed, 
and she talked but in fits and starts, having 
sudden intervals of silence, from which she 
would as suddenly emerge into animated dis- 
cussion, then be still again all in a moment. 
Miss Augustine, in her long limp grey dress, 
with pale hands coming out of the wide 
hanging sleeves, talked only on one subject, 
and did not eat at all, so that her company 
was not very cheerful. And Everard could 
not but glance up now and then to the 
gallery, which lay in deep shade, and feel 
as if he were in a dream, seated down below 
in the light. How vividly the childish past 
had come upon him; and how much more 
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cheerful it had been in those old days, when the 
three atoms in the dusty corner of the gallery 
looked down with laughing eyes upon the 
solemn people at table, and whispered and 
rustled in their restlessness till they were 
found out! 

At last—and this was something so wonder- 
ful that even the servants who waited at table 
were appalled— Miss Augustine recommenced 
the conversation. ‘“‘ You have had some one 
here to-day,” she said. “ Farrel-Austin—I 
met him.” 

“Yes!” said Miss Susan breathless and 
alarmed. 

“Tt seemed to me that the shadow had 
fallen upon them already. He is grey and 
changed. I have not seen him for a long 
time ; his wife is ill, and his children are 
delicate.” 

““ Nonsense, Austine, the girls are as strong 
and well as a couple of hoydens need be.” 
Miss Susan spoke almost sharply, and in a 
half-frightened tone. 

“You think so, Susan; for my part I saw 
the shadow plainly. It is that their time is 
drawing near to inherit. Perhaps as they 
are girls, nothing will happen to them; no- 
thing ever happened to us; that is to say, 
they will not marry probably ; they will be 
as we have been. I wish to know them, 
Susan. Probably one of them would take 
up my work, and endeavour to keep further 
trouble from the house.” 

*“‘ Farrel’s daughter? you are very good, 
Austine, very good; you put me to shame,” 
said Miss Susan bending her head. 

“Yes ; why not Farrel’s daughter? She is 
a woman like the rest of us, and an Austin, 
like the rest of us. I wish the property 
could pass to women, then there might be 
an end of it once for all.” 

“In that case it would go to Reine, and 
there would not in the least be an end of it ; 
quite the reverse.” 

“TI could persuade Reine,” said Miss 
Augustine. “Ah, yes; I could persuade 
her. She knows my life. She knows about 
the family, how we have all suffered. Reine 
would be led by me ; she would give it up, 
as I should have done had I the power. 
But men will not do such a thing. I am not 
I am saying what is the fact. 


| Reine would have given it up.” 


“You speak like a visionary,” said Miss 
Susan sighing. ‘Yes, I daresay Reine 
would be capable of a piece of folly, or you, 
or even myself. We do things that seem 
right to us at the moment without taking 


other things into consideration, when we are 
XVI—2 





quite free to do what we like. But don’t 
you see, my dear, a man with an entailed 
estate is not free? His son or his heir must 
come after him, as his father went before 
him ; he is only a kind of tenant. Farrel, 
since you have spoken of Farrel—I would 
not have begun it—dare not alienate the 
property from Everard ; and Everard, when 
it comes to him, must keep it for his son, if 
he ever has one.” 

“The thing would be,” said Miss Augus- 
tine, “to make up your mind never to have 
one, Everard.” She looked at him calmly 
and gravely, crossing her hands within her 
long sleeves. 

“But, my dear Aunt Augustine,” said 
Everard laughing, “what good would that 
do me? I should have to hand it on to the 
next in the entail all the same. I could not 
do away with the estate without the consent 
of my heir at least.” 

“Then I will tell you what to do,” said 
Miss Augustine. “Marry; it is different 
from what I said just now, but it has the 
same meaning. Marry at once; and when 
you have a boy let him be sent to me. I 
will train him, I will show him his duty; 
and then with his consent, which he will be 
sure to give when he grows up, you can break 
the entail and restore Whiteladies to its right 
owner. Do this, my dear boy, it is quite 
simple ; and so at last I shall have the satis- 
faction of feeling that the curse will be ended 
one day. Yes; the thing to be done is this.” 

Miss Susan had exclaimed in various tones 
of impatience. She had laughed reluctantly 
when Everard laughed ; but what her sister 
said was more serious to her than it was to 
the young man. “ Do you mean to live for 
ever,” she said at last, “that you calculate 
so calmly on bringing up Everard’s son?” 

“I am fifty-five,” said Miss Augustine, 
“and Everard might have a son in a year. 
Probably I shall live to seventy-five, at 
least—most of the women of our family do. 
He would then be twenty, approaching his 
majority. There is nothing extravagant in it ; 
and on the whole, it seems to me the most 
hopeful thing to do. You must marry, 
Everard, without delay; and if you want 
money I will help you. I will do anything 
for an object so near my heart.” 

“You had better settle whom I am tv 
marry, Aunt Augustine.” 

Everard’s laughter made the old walls gay. 
He entered into the joke without any arriére- 
pensée; the suggestion amused him beyond 
measure ; all the more that it was made with 
so much gravity and solemnity. Miss Susan 
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had laughed too ; but now she became slightly 
alarmed, and watched her sister with troubled 
eyes. 

‘Whom you are to marry? That wants 
consideration,” said Miss Augustine. “ The 
sacrifice would be more complete and satisfy- 
ing if two branches of the family concurred 
in making it. The proper person for you 
to marry in the circumstances would be, 
either - 

“ Austine !” 

“Yes! I am giving the subject my best 
attention. You cannot understand, no one 
can understand, how all-important it is to 
me. Everard, either one of Farrel’s girls, 
to whom I bear no malice, or perhaps 
Reine.” 

“ Austine, you are out of your senses on 
this point,” said Miss Susan, almost spring- 
ing from her seat and disturbing suddenly 
the calm of the talk. “Come, come, we 
must retire; we have dined. Everard, if 
you choose to sit a little, Stevens is giving 
you some very good claret. It was my 
father’s; I can answer for it, much better 
than I can answer for my own, for I am no 
judge. You will find us in the west room 
when you are ready, or in the garden. It 
is almost too sweet to be indoors to-night.” 

She drew her sister’s arm within hers and 
led her away, with a peremptory authority 
which permitted no argument, and to which 
Augustine instinctively yielded ; and Everard 
remained alone, his cheek tingling, his heart 
beating. It had all been pure amusement 
up to this point; but even his sense of the 
ludicrous could not carry him further. He 
might have known, he said to himself, that 
this was what she .must say. He blushed, 
and felt it ungenerous:in himself to have 
allowed her to go so far, to propose these 
names to him. Heseemed to be making the 
girls endure a humiliation against his will, and 
without their knowledge. What had they 
done that he should permit any one even to 
suggest that he could choose among them? 
This was the more elevated side of his feel- 
ings ; but there was another side, I am obliged 
to allow, a fluttered, flattered consciousness 
that the suggestion might be true; that he 
might have it in his power, like a sultan, to 
choose among’ them, and throw his princely 
handkerchief at the one he preferred. A 
mixture therefore of some curious sense of 
elation and suppressed pleasure, mingled with 
the more generous feeling within him, quench- 
ing at once the ridicule of Miss Augustine’s 
proposal, and the sense of wrong done to 
those three girls. Yes, no doubt, it is a 








man’s privilege to choose ; he, and not the 
woman, has it in his power to weigh the 
qualities of one and another, and to decide 
which would be most fit for the glorious posi- 
tion of his wife. They could not choose 
him, but he could choose one of them, and 
‘on his choice probably their future fate would 
depend. It was impossible not to feel a 
little pleasant flutter of consciousness. He 
was not vain, but he felt the sweetness of 
the superiority involved, the greatness of the 
position. When the ladies were gone Everard 
laughed, all alone by himself, he could not 
help it; and the echoes took up the laughter, 
and rang into that special corner of the 
gallery which he knew so well, centring there. 
Why there, of all places in the world? Was 
it some ghost of little Reine in her childhood 
that laughed? Reine in her childhood had 
been the one who exercised choice. It was 
she who might have thrown the handkerchief, 
not Everard. And then a hush came over 
him, and a compunction, as he thought where 
Reine was at this moment, and how she 
might be occupied. Bending over her 
brother’s death-bed, hearing his last words, 
her heart contracted with the bitter pang: of 
parting; while her old playfellow laughed, 
and wondered whether he should choose her 
out of the three to share his grandeur. Everard 
grew quite silent all at once, and poured 
himself out a glass of the old claret in deep 
humiliation and stillness, feeling ashamed of 
himself. He held the wine up to the light 
with the solemnest countenance, trying to take 
himself in, and persuade himself that he had 
no lighter thoughts in his mind, and then 
having swallowed it with equal solemnity, he 
got up and strolled out in the garden.” He 
had so grave a face when Miss Susan met 
him, that she thought for the first moment that 
some letter had come and that all was over, 
and gasped and called to him, what was it? 
what was it? “Nothing!” said Everard 
more solemn thanever. He was impervious 
to any attempt at laughter for the rest of the 
evening, ashamed of himself and his light 
thoughts, in sudden contrast with the thoughts 
that must be occupying his cousins, his old 
playmates. And yet, as he went home in 
the moonlight, the shock of that contrast 
lessened, and his young lightness of mind 
began to reassert itself. Before he got out 
of hearing of the manor he began to whistle 
again unawares; but this time it was not 
one of Reine’s songs. It was a light opera 
air which, no doubt, one of the other girls 
had taught him; or~so at least Miss Susan 
thought. 
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COSMICAL ASTRONOMY. 


By PROFESSOR TAIT, 


NO. 


at explanation at least, if not an apology, 

is due to the common-sense reader in 
consequence of the (apparently) sensational 
heading I have adopted. The object of 
these lectures, delivered to working-men in 
the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art, 
was to give, as simply as I could, a notion of 
the already recognised messages which we 
are constantly receiving from bodies non- 
terrestrial, our modes of interpreting them, 
and the gist of the interpretations. As all 
the processes involved imply applications of 
physical science, I should have employed the 
title Physical Astronomy, but that this has 
been already for many years devoted to one 
special branch of my subject—that which 
treats of the mutual action between bodies 
in space which is known by the name of 
gravitation. 

Physical science recognises as its lawful 
object of study everything which is physical. 
It deals fearlessly alike with great and with 
small; with the star which, though perhaps 
hundreds of times more massive than our sun, 
is yet distant from us by so many billions of 


miles that it is hopeless to expect that any | 
possible improvement of our telescopes will | 


ever show it as a disc instead of a mere lumi- 
nous point: and with the molecule of water 
which, though still capable of division at least 
into its oxygen and hydrogen, is entirely be- 
yond the ken of any possible microscope ; 
bearing, as recent researches have led us to 
believe, much the same proportion to a single 
drop of water as a plum does to the whole 
earth! There is something akin to what is 
commonly called sensation in this ; but it is in 
the matter, not the manner, of our discourse. 
We have brought together two such apparent 
extremes to suggest not contrast but consis- 
tency : whatever is physical, be it great or 
small, belongs to the province of the Natural 
Philosopher. 

Our sources of information as to bodies 
non-terrestrial are much more numerous than, 
even thirty years ago, would have been sus- 
pected. Thus, the Light we receive from a 
star gives us much more than the obvious in- 
formation as to its direction in space, and how 
it is moving transversely to that direction. For 
it tells us at what rate the star is advancing to, 
or receding from, us; what is its distance ; its 
intrinsic brightness ; the chemical composi- 
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tion, nay, even the temperature and pressure, 
of its atmosphere. In favourable cases it may 
also tell us the mass or quantity of matter 
contained in a binary or multiple system. 
Along with light we have Hea/, and this also 
has been measured in several cases. But 
for such information we are wholly depen- 
dent upon clear weather, as a comparatively 
feeble mist or cloud is capable of completely 
intercepting the light and heat of any star, 
even of one so large and so near us as the 
sun. ‘There are other messages, however, 
from non-terrestrial bodies which no cloud 
can intercept or even modify. Had our 
globe been permanently clouded over, we 
should still have been able to read in the 
tides information as to the existence of two 
bodies, to whose Gravifation-attraction these 
phenomena are due ; and, assuming a proper 
consecutive series of observations of tides, 
along with the law of gravitation, we should 
have been able to deduce the existence, and 
the relative motions, of the unseen sun and 
moon, with the same amount of warranted 
conviction as was felt thirty years ago by 
Adams and Leverrier when they told observ- 
ing astronomers where to turn their instru- 
ments with the certainty of finding a new 
planet. 

Magnetism is another of these physical 
energies which no cloud-stratum is capable 
of intercepting ; and it is extremely unlikely 
that we have yet discovered all, or even 
more than a small percentage of such pos- 
sible agents. 

Finally, Meteors come to us from inter- 
planetary, and even from interstellar, spaces, 
and we can subject them to analysis in our 
chemical laboratories. 

Our business, then, is to receive these mes- 
sages from the external universe, and to 
interpret them; and (such has been the pro- 
gress recently made in this branch of physical 
science) it may be said with absolute truth 
that much more is already known to us about 
pon-terrestrial masses, not merely within the 
thousands of millions of miles of the solar 
system, but in regions of the Cosmos, to 
hundreds of billions of miles from us, than 
we can ever hope to learn about the state of 
the materials of our paltry globe at a distance 
of so little as even twenty miles under the 
surface. 
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It is, in fact, simply astounding to find that 
we can acquire this knowledge ; and it forms 
the proud (and thoroughly justifiable) boast 
of Natural Philosophy with its dependent 
practical sciences, as well as the proof that 
they ave genuine sciences, that we are thus 
ever advancing to farther real knowledge ; not 
running round century after century in old 
grooves, like the votaries of some so-called 
sciences, fighting over and over again the 
same interminable and utterly useles# old 
battles, with the harmlesss though resounding 
weapons of at least two thousand years ago! 


First, then, let us consider how we acquire 
a knowledge of the relative osition of cos- 
mical bodies, and why that knowledge must 
necessarily be of a very imperfect kind. 

We say relative position, simply because in 
infinite space we find no landmarks, nothing 
whatever which is fixed ; not even the (wrongly) 
so-called fixed stars. All that we can ever 
know in this matter is necessarily relative, so 
that if our earth had been the only body in 
space we should have had absolutely no idea 
whatever of its position; though we might 
have been able (by delicate experiments) to 
prove that it is rotating, and even to deter- 
mine approximately the direction of its axis. 

One of the most singular facts presented to 
the human mind is the Z7idimensional cha- 
racter of Space ; in virtue of which the rela- 
tive position of two points requires for its 
full determination (take it how we will) ¢hree 
numbers. It would lead us into the realms 
of hopeless Metaphysic to speculate on such 
a subject with the view of determining why 
it is so; we are content to recognise the fact, 
and we endeavour to make the best of it. 
But mathematicians (the true metaphysicians, 
as distinguished from those who usually arro- 
gate to themselves the title) have ventured 
to speculate (not without valuable results) on 
the possibility of a species of fourth dimen- 
sion in space; which, though not at present 
perceived by us, may sometime or other be 
felt as we pass in our cosmical wanderings 
into some other region of the Universe. No 
trace of its effects has yet been even suspected 
by observing astronomers. Unfortunately, 
should the conclusions of this speculation be 
verified, some of our present deductions from 
appearances will require modification, but we 
cannot as yet say in what direction. We 
must, therefore, at present reason on the sup- 
position that space has, everywhere in the 
Universe, the geometrical properties which 
(from terrestrial experience) we have been 
accustomed to attribute to it. 





On a map the relative position of two 
places is given by the differences of their 
latitudes and longitudes ; but this takes no 
note of their (possible) difference of eleva- 
tion above the sea-level, the third necessary 
number. In whatever way we endeavour to 
represent the relative position of two points, 
we find three numbers (of which owe at least 
must involve our unit of length) absolutely 
necessary and, at the same time, sufficient. 
Thus, to assign the position of the top of a 
mountain with reference to some observing 
station, we may say it is so many miles 
(yards, or feet, &c.) to the east (or west) of 
the station, so many to the north (or south), 
and so many above (or below) the level. 
These data are sufficient and necessary ; at 
least in this way of viewing the subject. Or, 
we may take a method which is much more 
nearly allied to astronomical processes, as 
follows :—Place a telescope horizontal, and 
pointing due south, as its definite initial posi- 
tion. To point it to the top of a mountain 
we may turn it horizontally, through the 
requisite Azimuth (as it is called), then in a 
vertical plane through the requisite A/titude. 
Thus Two numbers have been employed, 
both of them angles, but we have got merely 
the direction in which the top of the moun- 
tain lies; we require something additional, 
and this is at once furnished if we know the 
distance of the mountain-top. The third 
number, here, of course involves the unit of 
length. ’ 

Now, in Astronomy, it is comparatively 
easy to find the first two of these numbers, 
but EXCESSIVELY dificult to make even a good 
approximation to the third. It is not that 
our methods are imperfect, it depends upon 
the peculiarity of our situation with regard to 
the quantities we wish to measure. We -are 
placed at a tremendous disadvantage ; and 
must simply do what we can. Hence the 
utter absurdity of some of the sneers at as- 
tronomy freely indulged in, even by scientific 
men (though of course not mathematicians 
or astronomers) who have paid but little 
attention to it. It is not long since a Presi- 
dent of the British Association actually said 
in his inaugural Address :— 

“Whilst fully admitting, and proudly as 
every scientific man ought, that astronomy is 
the most certain in her methods and results 
of all the sciences, that she has called forth 
some of the highest efforts of the intellect, 
and that her results far transcend in grandeur 
those of any other science, I think we may 
hesitate before we admit her queenship, her 
perfection, or her sole claims to interpretation 
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and to prophecy. Her methods are those of ! 
the mathematicians, she may call Geometry | 
and Algebra her handmaidens, but she is none 
the less their slave. No science is really | 
perfect, certainly not that which lately erred | 
nearly four million miles in so fundamental a 
datum as the earth’s distance from the sun.” 

How absurd this statement is, the reader 
will soon see. 

Let us consider, briefly, how we measure 
the distance of what is called an “ inacces- 
sible” terrestrial object, such as an island— 
Inchkeith, for instance. Measuring rods or 
chains are here obviously out of the ques- 
tion. The method adopted is founded upon 
this principle (which some may regard as a 
mere truism, but) which is at the basis of the 
whole connection between geometry and 
analytical calculation :— 

When we have data sufficient to enable us to 
draw a geometrical figure, we have enough to 
enable us to calculate the relative dimensions of 
all its parts. 

Now the simplest of all geometrical figures 
is a plane triangle, and this can always be 
drawn (to any scale of magnitude we please) 
if we know two of its three angles. Hence 


disquisition on a purely mathematical ques- 
tion. 

It is evident that the exactness of our 
result will be in direct proportion to the 
exactness of the measurement of the base- 
line, provided the angles be rigorously deter- 
mined. Now, in mere terrestrial measure- 
ments, an error of more than an inch per 
mile may be looked upon as avoidable, when 
the requisite precautions are taken ; so that, 
in the work of the Ordnance Survey, for 
instance, the errors depending upon this 
cause alone do not practically exceed 
about sedecth of the whole; and could 
be reduced to even a smaller fraction if the 
additional accuracy to be attained were worth 
the immense additional care and trouble it 
would necessitate. But it is far otherwise 
when we cannot directly measure our base- 
line—when, as for instance in attempting to 
measure the distance of a star, we have to 
take as our base-line the radius of the earth’s 
orbit, z.¢. our distance from the sun. To the 
consideration of the difficulty of determining 
such quantities as this we now proceed. 

Now the difficulty of determining the sun’s 
distance does not mainly lie in measuring 





the knowledge of two angles of a triangle 
enables us to calculate (to any degree of 
accuracy that may be required) the redative 
lengths of its sides. Farther, therefore, if one 
side has been measured, we know (to this 
degree of accuracy) the lengths of the other 
two sides. 

Hence, to find the distance of Inchkeith, 
all we require to do is to measure carefully 
the length of what is called a. Base Line, 
which may be selected on any level portion 
of the shore, and make it one of the sides of a 
triangle whose vertex shall be some object on 
the island—say the tower of the lighthouse. 
If we can measure with precision the two 
angles of our triangle which lie at the ends of 
this base-line, calculation enables us to do all 
the rest. Thus it appears that our difficulties 
are reduced to three :— 

(1) The exact measurement of the base- 
line. 

(z) The exact measurement of two angles. 

(3) The calculation of the results. 

The third of these I shall take for granted, 
as I do not wish to introduce an unnecessary 


B 


our base-line ; it lies in the measurement of 
the requisite angles, and in what is called the 
ill-conditioned form of triangle which is pre- 
sented for our measurements. Every mea- 
surement made necessarily involves error, 
due partly to the observer, partly to the 
instruments he employs. This is simply ine- 
vitable, but it need not much vitiate the 
accuracy of our results if we could choose 
for measurement triangles in which a slight 
variation of an angle would entail only a 
correspondingly slight variation of the form 
of the whole, i.e. of the ratios of its sides. 
But this is precisely what we cannot set. 
Hence the inevitable errors tell seriously 
upon the accuracy of our final results. 

The reader may easily convince himself of 
this by making very slight changes in the 
angles of a triangle, and observing the con- 
sequent changes of its form. If it be nearly 
equilateral, such changes of its angles produce 
very slight per-centage changes in the lengths 
, Of its sides; but if one side be very small 
| in comparison with each of the others (as in 
| the sketch below), a very small change of the 
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angle at B may correspond to an enormous 
percentage .alteration in the length of the 
opposite side. In fact, the smaller is the 
angle at A the greater is the change in the 


a 


length of the lomger sides produced by a 
small change in B or C. Exaggerated as 
our figure appears, it gives no conception of 
the i//-conditionedness of the triangle by which 
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we have to measure the sun’s distance from 
the earth. For in that triangle BC is (at the 
very utmost) 8,000 miles, while AB and AC are 
each at least 90,000,000 miles, 2.¢. eleven thou- 
sand timesgreater! Perhaps the reader will now 
see how absurd is the quotation given above. 
In fact, the determination of the sun’s dis- 
tance by such means is comparable only to 
the attempt to determine the distance of 
Inchkeith (some six miles or so) by taking 
as our base-line an ordinary window-sill! If 
we were confined to a room with but one 
window, this would be our sole resource for 
such a measure, and practically it is so because 
the diameter of the earth ts not so much as the 
ten-thousandth part of the distance we have to 
measure. We shall presently see, however, 
that the occasional passage, or Zransit, of 
the planet Venus over the sun’s disc enables 
us to improve considerably on this condition 
of matters. 

“ But,” it may be asked, “ why cannot we 
avoid altogether errors in the measurement of 
angles, and.so make an ill-conditioned tri- 
angle as useful as any other?” The answer 
to this question is very instructive. In the 
case of the sun’s distance, the angle at A (in 
the figure above) is less than twenty seconds, 
z.¢. about the angle under which an average 
human head would be seen from more than a 
mile off! And an error of one-tenth of a 
second, t.¢. 25th part of the whole, in this 
angle, would involve an error of half a 
million miles in our measure of the sun’s dis- 
tance. Now our angles are usually measured 
by means of graduated circles, and a radius 
of five feet is a very large one indeed for 
such an instrument. But an error, in the 
graduation of suchan instrument, amounting to 
only so$ssth of an inch on the circumference 
would involve this error of half a million 





miles in the deduction of the sun’s distance ! 
The touch of a finger on the graduated rim 
would be capable of producing this error by 
dilatation due to heat!! It is simply as- 
tonishing that, under circumstances of such 
extraordinary difficulty, anything like an 
approximation to the sun’s actual distance is 
known with certainty. Its measurement may 
be said, in fact, to depend upon the measure- 
ment of an angle which is too small to be 
perceived at al/ by the unaided eye: and the 
percentage of accuracy of the result of this 
hopeless-looking task is the percentage of 
accuracy of our knowledge of the sun’s 
distance. 

Referring again to the woodcut, it is ob- 
vious that if, instead of measuring the two 
larger angles of the triangle, we were in a 
position to measure one of them and the 
small angle, any moderate error in the mea- 
surement of the larger one would be of little 
consequence. Though we cannot get to the 
sun to measure this small angle, the planet 
Venus sometimes enables us to measure it 
indirectly, but with considerable accuracy. 
As this is a question of particularly great 
scientific interest at the present time, it may 
be well to endeavour to make it intelligible to 
the ordinary reader. Suppose two lighthouse 
towers at a distance from one another at sea 
to represent the earth and sun, and Venus to 
be represented by the mast-head of a vessel 
which occasionally passes between them. 
What we have to explain is how greatly the 
light-keepers in one of the lighthouses would 
be assisted in their attempts to find their 
distance from the other, if they had indepen- 
dent proof that the vessel passes always, let 
us say, exactly midway between the light- 
houses. 

Suppose, first, that the measurements are 








taken in the absence of the vessel. 


Fixing 
on a point @ of the distant lighthouse, the 
observers would have to measure from an 
upper window A, and a lower B, two angles 
of the triangle AaB; and from their values 
and the measured height AB of the one 
window above the other to calculate the dis- 


tance Aa. Now very small actual errors in 
the angles at A and B necessarily involve a 
lage percentage of error in the value of the 
small angle at a. This might be obviated if 
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an observer could be sent to the other light- 
house to measure the angle at a directly. 
But the interposition of the ship enables 
him to measure the angle without leaving his 
lighthouse. For, as it passes, let the points 
a and 4 on the distant lighthouse, which the 
mast-head at ¢ appears to eclipse as seen 
from B and A respectively, be noted. Then, 
because the observer has been assured that 
the vessel passes exactly midway between 
the lighthouses, the most elementary geome- 
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try shows that the distance between @ and 4 
is equal to that between A and B. Thus we 
are virtually enabled to set up a mark of 
known length at the distant station ; and, by 
measuring the angle aAd, we get the same 
result as if we had been removed to @ to 
measure AaB. If the vessel were to pass at 
one-fourth, instead of one-half, the distance 
between the lighthouses, AJ would be four 
times the length of Ac; and therefore the 
mark aé, virtually set up, would be three 
times the length of AB. Thus any error 
committed in measuring the angle at A 
would entail only one-third of that error in 
the thence-concluded value of the angle at a. 
And so for other relative distances, but that 
just given is nearly the amount for the Tran- 
sit of Venus. The reader will see that the gist 
of the method depends merely upon our 
knowing the relative distances of the ship 
from the two lighthouses. Now in the solar 
system the réeative distances of the planets 
from the sun can in general be determined 
with very great accuracy by ordinary angular 
measurements of well-conditioned triangles, 
and with still greater accuracy from their 





periodic times:—both of these methods 
being altogether independent of the actual 
value of the sun’s distance. 

The last Transit of Venus occurred in 
1769, and the celebrated Cook took out a 
party of astronomers to observe it. The 
next occurs in December of this year, and 
almost all civilised nations have organized 
observing parties to occupy the most favour- 
able stations, at widely-scattered points on the 
earth’s surface. Photographic and spectro- 
scopic appliances, unknown a hundred years 
ago, will be made available along with im- 
proved telescopic power; and it is to be 
hoped that the result will be a determination 
of the sun’s distance far within one hundred 
thousand miles, or one-tenth per cent. of 
the whole. Another opportunity of using 
this method will present itself in 1882 ; and 
then, for a hundred and twenty-two years, 
astronomers will not have another chance of 
this kind. We have to work now, not merely 
for ourselves, but for the next four genera- 
tions of the human race, so far at least as 
this mode of determining our distance from 
the sun is concerned. 
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LONE in Leighton’s ruined fane, 
Roofless, the prey of wind and rain, 
Yet in its ruin lovelier far 
Than our works in their glory are, 
And bidding fair to last 
When all their pride is past ; 


I seem to feel his spirit near, 

To breathe his peaceful atmosphere, 

To see the meaning of his life 

Secluded here from wrath and strife, 
And fostering its fine sense 
Of beauty and reverence. 


Pillar on pillar, round and soft, 
Bundles of light shafts, soar aloft, 
The carved work worn by dropping rains, 
The grey stone tinged by lichen stains, 
And knotted grass o’er all 
The ridge of crumbling wall. 


Along the nave great arches span, 

But where the clerestory ran 

Slighter arch and pillar show 

The path where priests went chanting low 
The Miserere mei, 


| One mitred bishop’s niche is seen, 


Earl Malise lies within the screen, 
The rest is pillar and arch alone, 
Shafted window and massive stone, 
Now gleaming in the ray 
Of slowly-dying day. 


Sweet shadowy light from setting suns 
That linger where the river runs 
In broadening shallows, while the kine 
Group slumberous in its golden shine, 
How lovingly it smiles 
Along the pillared aisles ! 


A land of glorious sunsets, flashing 
Among the rangéd hills, and dashing 
Against the clouds with fiery spray : 
And through that twilight land his way 
Was like a shining star 
That looks out from afar. 


It was all evening light he saw— 

The lustre of a fading law, 

The splendour of a sinking faith, 

The flickering of wan hope in death: 
The shadows did increase, 





Or Jesu, Agnus Dei. 


Yet there he found all peace. 
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For lights and shadows so were cast 

As still to glorify the past, 

Revealing mystic corridors, 

Lighting up gold and sapphire floors 
Where saintly men and meek 
Paced through the life antique. 


And from the quarrels of his day 
His eye turned to that far away, 
And partly made the world it saw, 
And partly caught its light and law ; 
And in that twilight marge 
His life grew calm and large. 


Our light is never all our own ; 
We shine, and we are shined upon ; 
And what we get, and what we give 
Blend in the complex life we live ; 
But his the purest ray 
Of all that dying day. 


A dying day! yet what a time 

Its dewy morn, its gorgeous prime ! 

High in the clerestory walk 

I seem to hear the whispered talk 
Of those who saw its birth 
And travail on the earth. 


How once the wasteful river ran 
Through savage haunts of savage man, 
Slushing ’mid forests vast and dim, 
Of tufted pine, and birch-tree slim, 

Or mighty oak that made 

All day a cold, green shade 


The brown bear in his noisome den 
Gnawed the elk’s mighty thigh-bones then, 
The wolf howled on the midnight blast, 
The tusked boar’ crunched the beech-wood 
mast, 
And beavers watched the swish 
Of silver-scaléd fish. 


In wattled huts, ’mid forest brakes, 
The people lived, or on the lakes 
Reared villages on sunken piles, 
-And by the shores, and in the isles 
They haunted sea-worn caves 
Out-looking the white waves. 


They smote the game with sharpened bones, 
Or arrows tipped with agate stones, 
But drave at Rome’s stern men of war 
With shaggy steed and hurtling car, 
Free in the life they led, 
Or free among the dead. 


In coracle and burned canoe, 
The salmon from the streams they drew ; 





And bard and priest the mystic rite 

Observed amid the shades of night, 
Where unhewn rugged stones 
Circled some warrior’s bones. 


Weird stones upon a blasted heath ! 

An altar with a grave beneath ! 

A virgin for a sacrifice ! 

What god was worshipped at this price ? 
To serpent or to sun 
Was this wild homage done ? 


Greece played at gods by grove and brook ; 


And Roman wits, with mocking look, 
Laughed at the auguries they read, 
When they were old, and faith was dead.— 
The gods appeared not thus 
When sung by Aéschylus. 


Zeus, Jove, or Odin, in the youth 

Of nations wondering after truth, 

Are fateful thoughts of awe and gloom, 

Throned ’mid the shadows of the tomb ; 
And peoples from that mystery 
Come forth into world-history. 


And such were they ; a god-awed race 

Who haunted once the wilderness 

By Allan’s banks and braes of Forth, 

When pilgrims travelling east and north 
Came bearing high the cross 
Along the moor and moss. 


From the dim isle of saints they came, 
In every heart a burning flame 
Of love to Christ, and love to men, 
And yearning zeal to win again 
The world to that one God 
Who in the Christ abode. 


And first, a sacred space was cleared 
On the high bank, and there they reared 
A little chapel, rude and lowly, 
A house of prayer for all the holy, 

And for the heart contrite, 

And for the weary wight. 


Nor hearth, nor home, nor roof they made, 
Save pine boughs for a summer shade, 
Until the altar high they saw, 
The Credence table, and the Law, 

The belfry and the bell 

For wedding peal, or knell. 


And “ laborare est orare, 
Jesu, precamur pacem dare,” 
They sung from morn till eventide, 
As still their busy task they plied ; 
** Orare, laborare, 
Dulcé vel amare.” 
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For circle weird of heathen stone 
They reared a simple cross alone, 
A white cross on the windy hill, 
A red cross by the river still, 
And made a refuge strong 
For all repentant wrong. 





And there within that hallowed space, 
Nor sloth nor wrath might find a place, 
But work sincere and faithful prayer 
Filled with blithe sounds the cheerful air ; 
And while the bellows snored 
They conned the Holy Word. 











The carpenter held in his breath 
To think of Christ in Nazareth ; 
The skilful mason hewed the stone, 
Discoursing of King Solomon ; 
The fisher plied his net 
Dreaming of Gennesaret ; 


The sower as his seed he flung, 
Of stony hearts and good hearts sung ; 
The teacher cried, “ Come, learn of me, 
And take my yoke, and lowly be ;” 
And still the meek priest raised 
His voice to God, and praised. 


| Thus rough-shaped in a Christian mould 
A new world grew ; within the fold 











| And gardens grew, and orchards green 
In sheltered sunny nooks were seen ; 
And on the meadows far below, 

Where the clear stream is winding slow, 

| The great-horned shaggy cows 

| Knee-deep in clover browse. 

| 


| There came no maid or wedded wife 
| Into their calm monastic life ; 
| But never ceased the voice of praise 
To hum about their busy ways : 

The sacrifice of song 

Was offered all year long. 








Dunblane Cathedral, 


Of the Good Shepherd, modern man 
A fresh career of hope began, 
His cradle-song a psalm 
About the bleeding Lamb. 


Each task of duty was inwrought 
With some fit strain of Christian thought ; 
To yule-feast and to beltane fire, 
And the wild lore of bardic lyre, 
New baptism now was given 
As with sweet dew from heaven. 


And slowly came from hill and glen 
All fugitive and broken men, 

All seeking souls that longed for truth, 
All sorrowing hearts that found no ruth 
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Among their kith and kin ; 
And all were folded in. 


And slowly the new world arose 
Around the kirk where Allan flows: 
There was no learning, craft, or skill, 
Nor peace but on that holy hill, 
Nor truth nor mercy meek, 
Nor helper of the weak. 


Such was the morn whose evening light 
On Leighton cast its spell of night, 
For in its parting gleams he saw 
The antique life of Love and Law, 
And Mercy folding in 
The contrite child of sin. 


But many a weary night and day 

Of fruitless hoping passed away, 

And many a bitter grief and loss 

Gave deeper meaning to the cross, 
Which in their hands they bore, 
And eke in their hearts’ core ; 


And martyrs’ blood too blessed the soil 
As with a consecrating oil ; 
And swelling mounds rose on the sod: 
Kept sacred round the house of God ; 
And often. fles& would fail, 
And faith could only wail ; 





Ere rose exulting psalm and hymn 
For priest, or bard, or warrior grim, 
Brought meekly to the cleansing rite 
To get the garment clean and white, 
And learn obedience fit, 
And praise the Christ for it. 


Slow work of faith for months and years, 
Slow toil of love, with prayers and tears, 
Slow patience of the hope divine, 
Precept on precept, line on line, 

Ere from old fields of sin 

God’s harvest is brought in ! 


And only by the healing cross, 

By willing sacrifice and loss, 

By bearing of reproach and shame 

The day of blessing ever came : 
Who stands upon his right 
No help is in his might. 


Take up the cross, and learn to die 
Into the life of God thereby ; 
Take up the cross, and learn to do 
For others what He did for you ; 
For only in its: woes 
Our life to fulness grows. 
WALTER C. SMITH. 





A GOOD WORK. 


I" is not unlikely that strangers in London 
coming up the Clapham Road, have 
peo with some curiosity at a group of 
Mines, vecently new, on the right-hand 
side, e off the mainway, with gate-house 
and entrance-arch of somewhat impressive 
aspect ; at one side what is evidently a hall 
or chapel, and beyond it suggestions of other 
and less pretentious structures. If one’s 
thoughts chanced to run in a certain direction, 
it might strike-one that here some energetic 
high Church women had founded a haven for 
themselves, where they might meditate and 
engage in good works after their own fashion, 
uninterrupted by the rude current of worldly 
life from which they had not very far with- 
drawn themselves. But if the stranger had 
time to step in and look about him, he would 
soon find that the purpose of this colony was 
very different indeed from that. Passing 
under the arch, he would see, if it were after- 
noon, crowds of boys at play on the open 
space in front of a long row of houses, which, 
though plain, are every way substantial and 
home-like. He would guess that this was by 





no means an imitation convent, but a school 
and, what is more,a home. ‘The boys—of 
ages varying fromm six or seven to twelve or 
thirteen—are dressed im nice dark clothes, 
which suggest nothing of uniform.; and are 
uncommonly active, fresh, healthy-looking, 
and high-spirited. They enjoy their game, 
and he looks on for a time as they are joined 
by other groups, who have evidently just 
escaped from a singing lesson; for their 
appearance was almost coincident with the 
cessation of sweet. sounds that were heard 
proceeding from an upper window in a build- 
ing taller than the others. He now walks 
quietly along the front of the row and sees 
that each house has on the wall a tablet with 
an inscription, and, having come to the end 
of the row, he turns round to his right and 
finds himself in front of a building of different 
style, which apparently bears no inscription 
as do the others. He summons a boy and 
asks him what it is. The lad eagerly replies, 
“The infirmary.” To the question whether 
there are many in it he answers, “ Only one 
or two, and they aren’t very ill, either,” in 
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such a tone as would give the idea that he 
regarded it as so attractive that one might 
make a little go a long way in order to get 
into it. Pointing to the building right oppo- 
site, and forming, as it were, a portion of the 
third side of the square, and asking what it 
is, the lad says, “ It is dining-hall and lecture- 
room in one,” and adds, looking in the direc- 
tion, “it is lighted already. Mr. Spurgeon is 
coming to-night; and the collectors are to 
have tea, and there’s to be a lecture,” with 
the air of one anticipating a treat. 

And sure enough, as we look the hall is 
already lighted, and women and girls in groups 
of twos and threes are making their way in- 
side. We follow their example, and find that 
the greater number, before sitting down, go 
to a table at the upper end, and deposit there, 
in the safe keeping of a gentleman, a little 
box; till by-and-by the table is groaning 
under the weight, and a portion has to be 
removed. We observe that the tables are 
covered with white cloth, and cups laid out 
on them, and it is clear that preparations are 
going on for tea. Our readers may guess 
now whither we have, in this way, asked 
them to accompany us: it is the Stockwell 
Orphanage, of which Mr. Spurgeon is presi- 
dent, and we are present at a quarterly meet- 
ing of collectors. Mr. Charlesworth, the 
master of the institution, is soon pointed out 
to us, and he at once agrees, notwithstanding 
the business in hand, to show us one of the 
houses, and to tell us something of the history 
of the place. The house into which we are 
led is neat, well-kept, spotlessly clean. Like 
all the others, which are after the same model, 
it contains a large sitting-room, four lofty, 
airy bedrooms for the boys, with lockers 
which, when closed, form handy seats in the 
centre of the room, a kitchen, a bedroom, 
and sitting-room for the persons in, charge. 
The family system is carried out here to the 
fullest extent that the circumstances admit 
of. There are about thirty boys in each 
house under the care of a judicious and 
pious matron ; and, both to encourage home 
ideas and for the sake of industrial training, 
the boys in turn assist in the domestic work 
during the morning of the day; each boy’s 
period of service being restricted to one week 
in six, and servants being entirely dispensed 
with. The work of the kitchen is done by a 
working cook, who is assisted by the working 
boys of the various houses in turn, Nothing 
can compensate for the lack of parental rule 
and infiuence. To supply a good substitute 
for it is the social problem of the day, to 
which we may say that all others are seen 


= 








| 
|more and more to trace themselves. The 


children brought up in pauper schools, or 
wherever the wholesale barrack system pre- 
vails, are found asa rule to be dull, sulky, 
unmanageable, impervious even to the most 
persuasive of all influences—kindness. Mrs. 
Nassau Senior’s recent remarkable report on 
the conduct and fate of workhouse girls in 
service, only confirms what has been said 
over and over again by hundreds of observers 
and experienced persons. When even in the 
best-regulated families, bad tempers will 
sometimes disturb the domestic peace, sulky 
fits supervene on special pleasures, and irrit- 
able outbreaks occur that need all tact to 
allay them, what skill and firmness and kind- 
ness must then be demanded in those who 
seek to deal with and to train bands of chil- 
dren with no common tie to each other, no 
sweet associations to restrain, and sometimes 
wanting even the first training in morality, 
coming too from vastly different atmospheres, 
and often weakly in body through neglect or 
want. Wichern was surely right in demanding 
first the love of God in the heart of the 
teacher. Mr. Spurgeon is of one mind with 
him, and looks to it that his fellow-workers in 
the orphanage be men and women of faith 
and love. While the family life is sustained 
by all that care, kindness, and sagacity can 
suggest on the part of the heads of the insti- 
tution and the matrons, a common life is kept 
up by means of dining-hall, school, and by 
worship before the morning and evening meals, 
at which all the children are present. In our 
short visit we had various evidences of the 
thoroughness of the training and the influence 
of the family life. On the Sunday the elder 
boys in the morning go to the Tabernacle, 
and a service is held for the younger ones in 
the dining-hall ; in the afternoon there is a 
Sunday-school. 

The day schools are remarkably efficient, 
the boys being well drilled in the more ordi- 
nary elements of a good useful education ; but 
there are ample opportunities for a boy with 
a studious turn. The school is divided into 
three departments—the upper, the lower, and 
the infant—under three efficient teachers, 
assisted by the elder boys who have been set 
apart as monitors. The subjects taught are 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, history, 
geography, vocal music, Latin, shorthand, 
general science, and Scripture. In addition, 
some friends come and give lessons in French 
to such of the elder boys as desire to learn 
it, and have advanced to a certain point, and 
this free of any charge to the institution. 
The usual half-holidays are permitted ; when 
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the weather is fine, the boys are taken either 
to Clapham or Tooting Common by the 
teachers. The boys receive lessons and 
training in drill by a duly qualified sergear*. 

It is gratifying to observe that, out of some 
sixty boys who went up for examination in 
drawing at South Kensington, in 1873, fifty- 
eight passed successfully ; and out of about 
double the number who went up in 1874, 
nearly as good a proportion were successful, 
which surely speaks highly for the character 
of the educational training. 

And not only do the managers of this 
Home claim some recognition for results 
which may in this way be made manifest, but 
for results in another direction, which are not 
so easily gauged. It dispenses absolutely 
with the machinery of canvassing and voting 
for the admission of cases, and protests 
against the system. Now, whatever may be 
said—and there is much to be said—for can- 
vassing and voting, in the case of old, long- 
standing institutions, of whose modus operandi 
it has come to be a recognised part, because 
of the difficulty of finding a fair and efficient 
substitute for it, still we may fairly urge that 
it is hardly desirable it should be introduced 
into new homes and hospitals that may yet 
be established. It can hardly be for the 
benefit of the poor and suffering that they 
and their friends are involved in great expense 
at the very moment they most need aid, and 
the same whether they be successful or not; 
and the majority are, after all, the unsuc- 
cessful. Looking over the list of applications 
that dull afternoon, at a comfortable fire in 
the board-room at Stockwell, while the sound 
of merry voices reached us in a subdued hum 
from the outside, we were moved to inquire, 
as we read the statements of trial and misery, 
and saw that only on the average two out of 
every dozen cases could be received, What 
became of the rejected? Think of it! 
Widows, some of them sickly and unable to 
work, with four or five children; families of 
orphans deprived of both parents; and yet 
the Stockwell trustees had to decline them 
because there were more necessitous cases, 
or there was no room in the Home! But 
there was one comfort. Their applications 
here had not inflicted the loss of a penny on 
them because of efforts put forth. Mr. 
Spurgeon himself, in one of his notes on the 
institution, thus signalises this point, but, we 
feel, not in stronger terms than he is entitled 
to do:— 


“‘ No widow ever goes away lamenting over time, 
‘| labour, and money spent in vain. The worst that 


can happen to her is to be refused, because there is | 





no room, or her case is not so bad as that of others; 
not a shilling will have been drained from her to 
print cards, to post applications, or to purchase votes, 
nor a day spent in securing influence, and cringing 
for patronage. Her case is judged upon its merits, 
and the most necessitous wins the day. We have 
now so many applicants, and so few vacancies, that 
women with two or three children are advised not to 
apply, for while there are others with five, six, or 
seven dependent upon them, they stand but little 
chance. The trustees are not open to influence, and 
decline to submit to private pressure; they leave the 
cases to the persons appointed to judge of their 
merits. "Where donors give sums which more than 
cover the expense of a child, the trustees naturally 
defer to their wishes, and accept their recommenda- 
tions, if they can do so in accordance with the rules 
of the institution; but money sent with the view of 
promoting the election of A or B is respectfully re- 
turned, as this would lead to a course of action 
totally at variance with that which we have hitherto 
pursued, By our system cases are really inquired 
into, and, as a rule, the most destitute obtain the 
benefits of the school, This entails great labour, 
and frequently necessitates delay, for the investiga- 
tions are carried on by gentlemen in business, whose 
time is much occupied, and no person is paid to do 
the work. The inquiries are intended to be thorough 
and searching, and as a rule they are so, though of 
course much must depend upon the tact and care of 
the person who acts as visitor to the case. Every 
effort is made to secure the benefits of the Orphanage 
to those who are most in need, and no applicant is 
left to the chances of a poll, Surely this must com- 
mend itself to the common sense of all benevolent 
persons, and they will do well to show their appre- 
ciation by aiding institutions so conducted.” 


And the catholicity of the institution, as 
respects denominations from which the cases 
are drawn, also deserves a word. The or- 
phanage is far from being merely a Baptist, 
or even a South London institution. Its 
scope is wide, and figures, to be found in 
that book of cases we have just had in our 
hand, attest it. From an abstract drawn up 
by the master in 1873, we find that the 
creeds of the parents of the children admitted 
stand in the following proportions. No less 
than sixty-nine of the boys are the children 
of Church of England parents, twenty-six of 
Independent, nineteen of Wesleyan, four of 
Presbyterian, one of Catholic; thirty-five 
belong to that wide class, indefinable except 
as nothingarians ; only fifty-one are Baptist. 

The boys now number about two hundred 
and fifty. They are well clothed, well and gene- 
rously, though not extravagantly fed, and 
fairly educated. They are taken in between 
the ages of six and ten, and go out into the 
world at the age of fourteen. The Orphanage 
has now been as long in existence as to give 
practical proof of its good management ; for 
some fifty of the boys have now gone out 
into the world, and are occupying good 
situations. With few exceptions, they are in 
communication with the home, and doing 
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well; and we have in a recent report: this 
record of them :— 

‘‘ Those who have gone out imto situations have 
almost in every case given us satisfaction: where 
failure has occurred, it arisen either from a crav- 
ing for the sea, or from the interference of an unwise 
mother, and we hope that time and grace will remedy 
the evil. Some of the lads are already in good posi- 
tions, and command the esteem of their employers.” 


It is pleasant, too, to read that both the 
boys and the mothers are very grateful. 
Letters such as the following are often being 
received, and serve as good examples to be 
recited in the ears of the pupils :— 


‘DEAR S1R,—As I think it my duty to doso, I 
have enclosed a post-office order for ten shillings as a 
slight gift for the Orphanage, and shall give more 
when it is in my power. I thank you and all the 
gentlemen connected with the Orphanage for your 
kind care over us all, and I hope God will spare your 
life for a long time to do such good as you have 
hitherto done. I also thank you for getting me into 
such a good situation as I am in, and I hope all the 
boys who are in situations, and all who have yet to 
get into them, will get on, and prove an honour and 
a credit to the institution. 

‘“*T remain, yours lovingly, 
oz. 2. z” 


As to the mothers, Mr. Spurgeon says,— 
“We have met with much gratitude from the 
poor mothers, and they have manifested it 
practically by collecting for the institution. 
In all, the widows have brought in a con- 
siderable sum, and thus have shown their 
interest in the work.” Nothing struck us 
more in our visit than the manner in which 
Mr. Spurgeon manages to keep up the interest 
in the institution, and to give heartening to 
the’ collectors by means of quarterly and 
other meetings, when they are entertained 
with lectures, and sometimes even with 
lighter innocent amusements. 

In an economical point of view, a word 
well deserves to beadded. The author of that 
very exact, but somewhat plain-spoken book, 
“ Contrasts,” cites the Stockwell Orphanage 
as a specimen of admirable administration, 
proving that large expenditure in charitable 
institutions does not guarantee thorough 
working in them. While in some other insti- 
tutions—pauper schools, &c.—the rate of 
expense per head is from £23 to £29 a 
head, in the Stockwell Orphanage it is only 
414 tos. per head, inclusive of everything. 
Which is perhaps one of the best testimonials 
we could have of efficiency ; and, naturally 
enough, the reader may ask how the inst- 
tution is supported and kept going. 

There is always a special interest in tracing 
the growth of such an institution as this. 


various channels for Christian effort, men- 


tioned an orphanage. He begged those who 
had derived any benefit from his preaching 
or work, to help the poor fatherless children 
whom he loved for Jesus’ sake. In a short 
time he received a note from a lady, who 
had determined— 


** To devote her substance to the work of maintain- 
ing poor fatherless children. She thought she had 
found out the proper individual to whom to entrust 
her money, and I received a note from her, which, 
when I read and read again, greatly startled me. The 
note said:—‘I am determined to devote £20,000 to 
the work of maintaining orphans; would you be good 
enough to come and see me about it?’ Now, I 
thought at first that perhaps the lady had put a 
‘nought’ or two too many, and again, that it was 
just possible some one desired to play me a trick. 
However, I found it to be my duty to see about it, 
and I went to this good sister, and found her to be a 
really practical and earnest woman, desirous of having 
her money expended upon fatherless children, with a 
special view to their souls being cared for, and to 
their being trained in the fear of God and the doc- 
trines of truth. I objected, however, for some time 
to undertake the work, having too much to doalready. 
However, our good sister said I had many friends 
who would help me. We talked the matter over 
together, and my dear friends the deacons agreed to 
become trustees with me, and assist me with their 
usual vigour.” 


And so the work was begun. Very soon 
money began to flow in. One gentleman, a 
merchant, offered to provide one house ; a 
couple who had just seen the twentieth anni- 
versary of their wedding-day, were ready to 
provide another, in thankfulness for many 
mercies; a loving family supplied another 
in memory of their mother; a builder 
promised to provide the materials for one 
house, and his men to give the labour for it. 
Others followed. The Baptist Churches of 
the country erected two houses ; the Sunday- 
schools one ; the students under Mr. Spurgeon 
collected for another; and soon the whole 
eight houses were realised. Then there were 
the central buildings and the infirmary; but 
these, too, were duly provided for and paid, 
as well as the freehold. The first foundation- 
stone was laid in September, 1867 ; the whole 
of the buildings costing some £10,200, and 
being entirely free of debt. And that £20,000 
which was tied up in railway debentures, and 
could not be at once realised—perhaps pro- 
videntially, since it suggested an excellent 
plan—lies untouched still, a permanent en- 
dowment to the Orphanage, which otherwise 
depends entirely upon the contributions of 
the charitable. Mr. Spurgeon has shown rare 
tact and foresight in his administration gene- 
rally, and especially, should it be noted, in 
this circumstance. People may disagree with 





Mr, Spurgeon in one instance, writing of the 


his peculiar views, and sometimes find fault 
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with his manner of announcing them ; but a 
visit to the Stockwell Orphanage could only, 
we think, have the effect of convincing them 
that he is a wise and energetic and practical 
Christian worker, from whom most of us 
could afford to take a lesson or draw an en- 
couragement. On this ground, at all events, 
many who do not agree with many of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s opinions, would sympathize with 
him, and confess that he is here doing “a 
good work.” 


In one place, Mr. Spurgeon humorously | 


twits himself and his friends with ungallantry 
for limiting their attentions to orphans of 


their own sex, and resolves, there and then, | 


to found a similar home for orphan girls. 
His intimation drew from one friend a 
promise to provide one house, equal to 
£500, and another offered £2,000 as soon 
as the project would be really set on foot. 
But now and then so much difficulty has 
been felt in keeping the one institution free 
from debt—periods have recurred in which 
the funds have been at so low an ebb—that 
prudence has deterred him from adventuring 
further in this direction. And now, we fear, 
there is as little hope of it as ever, unless, 
indeed, a recent legacy of £5,000 should be 
luckier in its after effects than it has been in 
its first ones, for Mr. Spurgeon blames the 


| 

news of it for suddenly freezing up the 
stream of contributions, at an awkward time, 

the beginning of winter, so that he has had 
to remind the public that this legacy cannot 
be realised for nearly twelve months, and that 
meanwhile his orphans cannot live upon wind. 

But what an adjunct and aid such a girls’ home 
would prove! From it in a short space of 
time would be turned out girls wanting and 
demanding little ones to nurse, that so they 
might become trained nursemaids, which 

would lead the way to his opening an infant 

orphan house, and thus filling up the same 
blank in his system as that over which the 

good Dr. Andrew Reed mourned so deeply 
even after he had founded the London Orphan 
Asylum, which, like Mr. Spurgeon’s Home, 

did not accept children under five or six, 

leaving out, of course, the most pitiable and 
| helpless class of all. There are so many 
| other ways in which a girls’ home could be 

| made to help and supplement a boys’ home, 

| that we deeply regret Mr. Spurgeon has not 
| been so supported that he could have felt 

free to embark on this department of work. 

| We can only hope that time may prove to be 
| in his favour; and in this, as in all extensions 
| his orphanage work may take, we wish him 


| success, 
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THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCH. 
By PERE HYACINTHE. 


I.—READING THE BIBLE. 


“ Thy word is truth.’ 


HE Bible ought to be in every hand, in 

every memory, and, what is better, in 
every heart. 

This principle is not my own. It is that 


’—St. JOHN xvii. 17. 


Like the mysterious book beheld by the 
seer of Patmos, the Bible is in some sort 
| “written within and without.” 
| On the outside, yes, the Bible is the book 
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of the Catholic Church, though it is true that | of the Jews—their national book, stamped 
through the centuries it has been too often | with the impress of a race which has known 
lost sight of, and it is one of the richest and | so much greatness and so many downfalls. 








purest glories of the Protestant Churches 
that they have brought it back into promi- 
nence. 

At this moment, when everything is ques- 
tioned, and when men are ignorant of many 
things, especially of religious matters, it is 
perhaps necessary to ask, “What is the 
Bible ?” 

To the true believer—Catholic, Protestant, 
or Israelite—the Bible is the book of God. 

To the critic it is the book of the Jews. 

Is any point of agreement possible between 
these two contradictory assertions ? 


| After the history of our origin, it contains 
| the history of the Hebrew people, their legis- 
|lation, and their literature; and all this 
| corresponds, in a measure, by its manner of 
| thought and expression, to the society in 
| the midst of which the history was produced. 
| Yet even in this narrow point the book is 
'a book for us all. This little history ought 
'to be our own. If we are Aryans or Indo- 
|Germanic by race, we are Jewish by the 
|soul. We have been made religious by the 
| book of the Jews, and deep into the bowels 
‘of this book are struck the roots of our 
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morality and of our modern civilisation. We 
have been transformed and converted neither 
by the Vedas nor the Zend-Avesta. No, 
it is this little book, belonging to a small 
Semitic tribe, which has made us what we 
are. From an external point of view, then, I 
repeat it, the Bible is the book of the Jews; 
and one might almost say the same of the New 
Testament, since its authors were all Jews, 
and because Christ, a member of the family 
of David, restricted His action while upon 
earth to the narrow circle of the children of 
Israel. 

But this is not all. The Bible is God’s 
book. It is truly “written within.” It is 
from within. It is according to the spirit 
that it must be read; for “the letter,” says 
St. Paul, “ killeth, but the spirit maketh 
alive.” 

But how is the Jewish book at the same 
time the book of God? Nowadays material 
miracles are much talked of, and certainly I 
believe in miracles ; but the great miracles 
are those of moral order. These are those 
that are the most striking and most convinc- 
ing. The religious state of the Jews was just 
such a miracle of the first order, and modern 
criticism has not yet succeeded in explaining 
it. It rears itself in the midst of history, as 
if to convict of falsehood all these modern 
false theories. 

You tell me that all things are subject to a 
law of natural development, which is in- 
evitable, fatal; that the primitive state of 
humanity is animalism, and in the religious 
domain fetichism ; and that from that point, 
after having passed through the stages of 
polytheism and monotheism, it has in our day 
attained to the higher degree—to that posi- 
tivism through which it believes only in facts, 
and worships itself. But you forget the Jews! 

When all mankind was lost in the grossest 
idolatry, or engaged in the important search 
after the absolute principle of things, how 
do you account for this little people, which, 
from its first beginning, and in spite of its 
many leanings towards polytheism, affirmed 
the one God, the God Who is a Spirit, and 
the “Iam that Iam?” From whence came 
to the Jews this sublime conception of the 
Divinity, this foundation for the practical, 
austere, and not less siblime morality of the 
Decalogue ? That cannot be explained. 
This little people, in the midst of universal 
idolatry, this people of Jehovah, bearing 
witness to God and to the law of God— 
there is the miracle of miracles! To efface 
it, or to deny it, is to make of history a lie. 

Israel is, then, the people of God, and the 





Jewish Bible is something more than the 
book of the Jews. It is the Divine Book, 
the one in which, contrary to modern theories, 
God speaks to men. Itis the book of “men 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” proclaiming 
verities that do not pass away, the truths 
that save and nourish our souls. From the 
origin of our race; from the patriarchs and 
prophets to the coming in the flesh of the 
Divine Word, even unto Jesus Christ, His 
life, His death and resurrection—this is the 
book of God, containing, though in a human 
form, the word of God. 

Such is the Bible. 

And now what use ought we to make of 
this Divine Book? We ought to make of it 
the basis of our public and private worship. 
Public worship is composed of two elements 
—instruction and prayer; and these two 
elements are living and true only when both 
proceed from the Bible and are inspired 
by it. 

From the first centuries the Bible has been 
the foundation of the teachings of the Church. 
Our liturgy is largely composed of the Old 
and New Testaments. But to understand 
the Bible, as an American Christian once 
said to me, “it must be read on one’s knees.” 
Ah, that is where we fail! We do not read 
it bending the knees of the soul before 
Him who, in this sacred book, reproves, 
instructs, and consoles. You would else see 
how the soul, ‘bending down at that spring, 
would slake its thirst, and how faith would 
be nourished and fed. Our faith! We re- | 
quire not to make or invent it. Ours is the | 
faith of the Bible preserved in the broad 
channel of tradition in the Eastern and 
Western Churches, Ours is the faith of the 
Christian and Catholic Church. Our religion 
is as old as the centuries, and for that same | 
reason it is as young as the future, and as 
eternity itself. A Catholic Church cannot 
exist except it rests on the faith of children 
as well as of the wise and prudent, on the 
Gospel and on the Bible, as a divine and 
supernatural revelation, “into which the 
angels desire to look,”—-embracing the sacred 
folly of the cross, divine mysteries revealed 
by Scripture, and traditionally preserved 
through the current of catholic centuries. 

The same Bible ought to be the basis of 
our prayers. 

The principal prayers of the Church are 
formed out of passages of Scripture, hymns 
of Israel, songs of angels, echoes of Isaiah 
and of the Apocalypse. Evening prayer is 
essentiailly composed of the Psalms. The 
Psalter !—better than all other hymns I love 
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it, for it is the work of the Holy Spirit, and 
in the Psalms of David I hear with emotion 
the accents of the man in whom were gathered 
all the glories and all the sufferings of Israel. 
Soldier, king, and poet, and, above all, a 
humble believer, what chord was silent in his 
soul, in that exceptional man, who has be- 
come the prince of universal prayer? Let 
us nourish, then, our worship by the prayers 
of the Bible, without, however, neglecting 
that spontaneous prayer that gushes as peti- 
tion from the heart. 

Do the same in your families. 

Celebrate family worship every morning 
and every evening ; and if the labours of the 
day do not make it possible at the beginning, 
do it at the close of every day—above all, 
on the Sabbath day. Let every parent read 
a page of the Gospel to his family, explain it 
simply to the children, and ask them ques- 
tions ; then kneel down and pray. Repeat 
some one of the traditional prayers of the 
Church, one of the great prayers of Scripture, 
and add a prayer from your own heart ; pray 
for the sick, for the afflicted, for relations and 
friends, and also for your enemies. Ah, this 
would be the regeneration of family life! 





Thus parents, children, masters, servants, 
thus all hearts would be drawn together. 
It is thus even that the Church is new born. 
Look at your children, and ask what moral 
and religious book you ought to put into 
their hands. What practical morality have 
you to teach them? That of the Bible. 

If we are Christians ; if, through all the 
uncertainties of science and politics, we 
possess any solid thing; if we can say, “I 
believe, therefore I have spoken ;” then, 
let us fathers, who are kings and priests 
of the household, take our children on our 
knees and say to them, “ My son, I have 
prayed, I have thought,-I have striven, but 
that which I have to give to thee is not only 
my work and my ideas; it is the faith of my 
soul; it is the faith of my fathers and of my 
ancestors—a faith from which, it is true, I 
have tried to brush away the dust that hides, 
but which I have never changed. It is the 
true faith which will make thee live, and which 
is necessary to teach thee how to die.” 

And thus may God, by the help of divine 
revelation, by His blessed word, renew our 
souls, transform our lives and our families, 





and raise up the Church! Amen. 








THE PARADOX OF TIME. 


(A VARIATION ON RONSARD.) 


“ Le temps s’en va, le temps s’en va, ma dame! 







Las ! le temps, non: mats nous nous en allons.” 


[oe goes, you say? Ah no! 
Alas, Time stays, we go ; 
Or else, were this not so, 
What need to chain the hours, 
For youth were always ours ? 
Time goes, you say ?—ah no! 


Ours is the eyes’ deceit 
Of men whose flying feet 
Lead through some landscape low ; 
We pass, and think we see 
The earth’s fixed surface flee : 
Alas, Time stays,—we go! 


Once, in the days of old, 
Your locks were curling gold, 

And mine had shamed the crow ; 
Now, in the selfsame stage, 
We've reached the silver age ; 
Time goes, you say ?—ah no! 








RONSARD. 


Once, when my voice was strong, 
I filled the woods with song, 
To praise your “rose” and “snow ;” 
My bird, that sung, is dead ; 
Where are your roses fled? 
Alas, Time stays,—we go! 


See, in what traversed ways, 
What backward Fate delays, 
The hopes we used to know ; 
Where are our old desires— 
Ah, where those vanished fires ? 
Time goes, you say ?—ah no! 


How far, how far, O Sweet, 
The past behind our feet 
Lies in the even-glow! 
Now, on the forward way, 
Let us fold hands and pray; 
Alas, Time stays,—we go! 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 
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By JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER I.—A WATCHER OF LILIES. 


“Unto whom all hearts be open, all desires known, and 
from whom no secrets are hid.’’—Collect, English Commu- 
nion Service. 

aN one 

of the 

south- 

western 

coun- 

ties of 

En g- 

land, 

some 

years@ 

ago, 

and in 

a deep 

well- 

wooded 

ew valley 

where 

men 

made 

perry 

and 

cider, 

’ wander- 

ed little and read less, there was a hamlet 

with neither farm nor cottage in it, that had 

not stood two hundred and fifty years, and 

just beyond there was a church nearly double 

that age, and there were the mighty wrecks 

of two great oak-trees, said to be more 
ancient still. 

Between them, winding like a long red 
rut, went the narrow road, and was so deeply 
cut into the soil that a horseman passing down 
it could see nothing of its bordering fields ; 
but about fifty yards from the first great oak 
the land suddenly dipped, and showed on 
the left a steep cup-like glen, choked with 
trees, and only divided from the road bya 
few dilapidated stakes and palings, and a 
wooden gate, orange with the rust of lichens, 
and held together with ropes and bands. 

A carriage-drive was visible on the other 
side of this gate, but its boundaries were 
half obliterated by the grass and weeds that 
had grown over it, and as it wound down 
into the glen it was lost among the trees. 
Nature, before it has been touched by man, 
is almost always beautiful, strong, and cheer- 
ful in man’s eyes ; but nature, when he has 





Once given it his culture and then forsaken 


it, has usually an air of sorrow and helpless- 
XVI—3 


ness. He has made it live the more by 
laying his hand upon it, and touching it 
with his life. It has come to relish of his 
humanity, and it is so flavoured with his 
thoughts, and ordered and permeated by his 
spirit, that if the stimulus of his presence is 
withdrawn it cannot for a long while do 
without him, and live for itself as fully and 
as well as it did before. 

There was nothing to prevent a stranger 
from entering this place, and if he did so, its 
meaning very soon took hold of him; he 
perceived that he had walked into the world 
of some who were courting oblivion, steeping 
themselves in solitude, tempting their very 
woods to encroach upon them, and so 
swathe them as in a mantle of secrecy which 
might cover their misfortunes, and win for- 
getfulness both for their faults and for their 
decline. 

The glen was about three hundred yards 
across, and the trees which crowded it, and 
overflowed its steep side encroaching over 
the flat ground beyond, were chiefly maples 
and sycamores. Every sunbeam that shot 
in served to show its desolation. The place 
was encumbered with fallen branches, tangled 
brushwood, dead ferns; and wherever the 
little stream had spread itself there was a 
boggy hollow, rank with bulrushes, and 
glorious with the starry marsh marigold. 
But here and there dead trees stood up- 
right, gaunt and white in their places, great 
swathes of bark hanging loose from their 
limbs, while crowds of young saplings, sickly 
for want of space and light, thrust up their 
heads towards the sunshine, and were tied 
together and cumbered in their struggle by 
climbing ropes of ivy, and long banners of 
the wild black vine. 

The ring of woodland was not deep, the 
domain was soon traversed, and then step- 
ping out into a space covered with rank 
meadow grass, one might see the house 
which should have been its heart. 

It was a wide, old, red brick mansion with 
many irregular windows, no pane in, which 
was more than two inches square. One end 
of it was deeply embedded in an orchard of 
pear and apple trees, but its front was ex- 
posed, and over the door might be seen the 
date of its building. The roof was high and 
sloping, and in its centre rose a huge stack 
of brick chimneys, which had almost the 
effect of a tower, while under the eaves, at 
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regular intervals, were thrust out grotesque 
heads, with short spouts protruding from 
their mouths. Some of these had fallen on 
the paving-flags below, and no one had 
taken them up. No one ever looked out of 
those front windows, or appeared to notice 
how fast the fruit-trees by the house, and the 
forest-trees from the glen, were reaching out 
their arms and sending forth their young 
saplings towards it, as if to close it in and 
swallow it up. 

So still it looked with its closed shutters, 
that what slight evidence there was of its 
really being inhabited appeared only to 
make it yet more strange and alone; for 
these were a gaunt, feeble, old dog, who 


critter. Well, well, I hope it’s not a sin to 
wish ’em happy, spite of that bad action ; and 
as for her, she’s had her troubles in this 
world, as all the parish is ready to testify, 
and no doubt but what that will be con- 
sidered to her in the world to come.” 

All the parish was always ready to testify 
that poor old Madam had had a sight 0’ 
troubles. All the parish took a certain 
awful pleasure in relating them; it was a 
sort of distinction to have among them su¢h 
an unfortunate woman and mother, so that 
the very shepherds’ and ditchers’ wives 
plumed themselves upon it over those in 
the next parish, where the old Squire and 
his wife had never lost one of their many 


paced up and down the flags as if keeping gchildren, or had any trouble “to yspeak of.” 


guard, and a brass handle on the oaken 
door, which was so highly polished that it 
glittered and shone in the light. 

But there was a great deal of life and com- 
pany up aloft, for a tribe of blue pigeons had 
their home among those eaves and chimneys, 
and they walked daintily up the steep roof 
with their small red feet, while they uttered 
their plaintive call to their young. 

It was astrange fancy that prompted the 
cleaning of this door-handle. “I mun keep 
it bright,” the old woman would say who did 
it, “in case anybody should come to call.” 


No one but herself ever opened the door, 
nobody within cared that she should bestow 


this trouble. Nobody, for more than fifty 
years, ever had “come to call,” and yet, 
partly because the feigning of such a possi- 
bility seemed to connect her still with her 
fellows of the work-a-day world, and partly 
because the young master, her foster-brother, 
whom she deeply loved, had last been seen 
by her with this door-handle in his hand, 
she faithfully continued every day to begin 
her light tasks by rubbing it, and while so 
doing she would often call to mind the early 
spring twilight she had opened her eyes in 
so long ago, and heard creaking footsteps 
passing down the stairs; and then how she 
had heard the great bolt of the door with- 
drawn, and had sprung out of bed, and 
peering through her casement had seen him 
close it after him, and with his young brother 
steal away among the ghostly white pear- 
trees, never to return. 

“And I didn’t give it a thought that they 
could be after aught worse than rook-shoot- 
ing,” she would murmur, “for all I heard 
a sort of a sobbing on the stairs. It was 
hard on poor old Madam though, never to 
take any leave of her; but all her life has 
been hard for that matter, poor innocent old 





‘For there was no call to count%his eldest 
son’s running off with a dairymaid, it being 
well beknown,” they would observe with 
severity, “that his. mother never would let 
e’er a one of the young madams as were 
suitable to marry him come nigh the house.” 

The dairymaid belonged to their parish, 
and so afforded them another ground of 
triumph over their rivals. “ Besides,” they 
would say, “ wasn’t their own church parson 
—old parson Green that everybody swore by— 
wasn’t he distinctly heard to say to the young 
man’s father, ‘that he might ha’ been ex- 
pected to do wus? They didn’t see, for 
their parts, that aught but good had come of 
it neither ; but as for poor old Madam, any- 
body might see that no good ever came nigh 
her.’ We must submit ourselves to the 
Almighty’s will,” they would add with re- 
verence. They couldn’t tell why He had 
afflicted her, but they prayed Him to be 
merciful to her in her latter end. 

It was in old parson Green’s time, the 
man they all swore by, that they talked thus ; 
but when parson Craik came, they learned 
some new words, and instead of accepting 
trouble with the religious acquiescence of 
the ignorant, they began to wonder and | 
doubt, and presently to offend their rivals | 
by their fine language. “Mysterious, in- 
deed,” they would say, “is the ways of 
Providence.” 

In the meantime the poor old woman who 
for so many years was the object of their 
speculations and their sympathy, lived in all 
quietness and humbleness at one end of her 
long house, and on fine Sundays edified the 
congregation by coming to church. Not, 
however, on foot ; her great age made that 
too much an exertion for her. She was 
drawn by her one old man-servant in a chair 
on wheels, her granddaughter and her grand- 
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son’s widow walking beside her, and her 
little great-grandson, Peter, who was sup- 
posed to be her heir, bringing up the rear. 
Old Madam Melcombe, as the villagers 
called her. She had a large frame, but it 
was a good deal bowed down ; her face was 
wrinkled, and her blue eyes had the peculiar 
dimness of extreme old age, yet those who 
noticed her closely might detect a remark- 
able shrewdness in her face; her faculties 
were not only perfect, but she loved to save 
money, and still retained a high value for, 
and a firm grip of, her possessions. The 
land she left waste was, notwithstanding, pre- 
cious to her. She had tied up her gate that 
her old friends might understand, after her 
eldest son’s death, that she could not be 
tortured by their presence and their sym- 
pathy ; but she was known sometimes by her 
grand-daughters to enlarge on the goodness 
of the land thereabouts, and to express a 
hope that when Peter’s guardians came into 
power, they would bring it under the plough 
again. She went to church by a little foot- 
path, and always conducted herself with 
great decorum, though, twice or thrice during 
| the reading of the lessons, she had startled 
the congregation by standing up with a scared 
expression of countenance, and looking about 
| her while she leaned on her high staff as if 
| she thought some one had called her ; but she 
was in her ninety-fifth year, and this circum- 
| stance, together with the love and pity felt for 
| her, would easily have excused far greater 
| eccentricities. 
|, She had felt very keenly the desertion of 
| her second and her fourth sons, who had run 
| away from home when the elder was barely 
| 





eighteen, and without previous quarrel or 
unkindness so far as was known; nor was 
| it believed that they had ever come to see 
| her since, or sought her forgiveness. Her 
eldest son, while still in the flower of his 
age, had died by his own hand; her youngest 
son had died in the West Indies, of fever; 
and the third, the only one who remained 
with her, had never been either a comfort or 
a credit to his family : he had but lately died, 
leaving a son and a daughter. Of these, the 
daughter was with her grandmother, and the 
son was just dead, having left an only child, 
his heir. 

At one end of the house, as had been said, 
was an orchard, at the other was a large 
garden. If the desolate appearance of the 
house was likely to raise oppressive feelings 
in a stranger’s mind, how much more this 
garden! It was a large oblong piece of 


| 





ground, the walls of which enclosed the 








western end of the house completely. One | 
of them ran parallel with the front, and a | 
massive oaken door somewhat relieved its flat | 
monotony ; but this door afforded no ingress, | 
it was bolted and barred from within. 

The garden was that special portion of 
her inheritance on which the ancient owner 
rested her eyes ; morning, noon, and evening 
she would sit gazing on its green fishpond, all 
overgrown with duckweed, on the lawn now 
fast being encroached on by shrubbery, and 
on the bed of lilies which from year to year 
spread and flourished. 

But she never entered it, nor did any one 
else. 

That end of the house had but four 
windows on the ground floor, and these were 
all strongly barred with iron, the places they 
lighted consisting of kitchen, offices, and a 
cider store-rroom. Above these on the first- 
floor were three pleasant rooms overlooking 
the garden, and opening on to a wooden 
gallery or verandah, at each end of which 
was an alcove of an old-fashioned and sub- 
stantial description. 

The gallery was roofed above; had a | 
heavy oaken balustrade, and being fully ten | 
feet wide afforded a convenient place in | 
which the lonely old lady could take exer- 
cise, for, excepting on Sunday, she was 
scarcely ever known to leave her own pre- 
mises. There also her little great-grandson 
Peter first learned to walk, and as she slowly 
passed from one alcove to the other, resting 
in each when she reached it, he would take 
hold of her high staff and totter beside her, 
always bestowing on her as much as he 
could of his company, and early showing a 
preference for her over his aunt and even 
over his mother. . 

Up and down the gallery this strange pair 
would move together, and as she went she 
gazed frequently over the gay wilderness 
below, and if she sat long in one of the 
alcoves, she would peer out at its little 
window always on the same scene ; a scene 
in the winter of hopeless neglect and desola- 
tion. Dead leaves, dead dry stalks of fox- 
gloves and mullens, broken branches, and an 
arbour with trellised roof, borne down by the 
weight of the vine. , 

But in spring and summer the place was 
gorgeous in parts with a confused tangle of 
plants and shrubs in flower. Persian lilacs, 
syringas, labernums made thickets here and 
there and covered their heads with bloom. 
Passion flowers trailed their long tendrils all 
over the gallery, and masses of snow-white 
clematis towered in many of the trees. 
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All distinction between pathway and 
border had long since been obliterated, the 
eyes wandered over a carpet of starred and 
spangled greenery. ‘Tall white  gladiolas 
shot up above it, and spires of foxgloves 
and rockets, while all about them and among 
the rose-trees, climbed the morning glory and 
the briony vine. 

Stretching in front of the ruined arbour 
was a lawn, and along one edge of it under 
the wall, grew a bed of lilies, lilies of the 
valley, so sweet in their season, that some- 
times the old lady’s grand-daughters would 
affirm that a waft of their breath had reached 
them as they sat up in the gallery at work. 

It was towards this spot that Madam 
Melcombe looked. Here her unquiet face 
was frequently turned, from her first early 
entrance into the gallery, till sunset, when she 
would sit in one of the alcoves in hot 
weather. She gave no reason for this watch, 
but a kindly and reverent reserve protected 
her from questions. It was felt that the 
place was sacred to some recollection of her 
youth, when her young children were about 
her, before the cruel desertion of two, the 
ceaseless quarrels of other two, and the 
tragic death of one of them had darkened 
her days. 

The one door in the wall being fastened, 
and the ground-floor at that end of the house 
having none but barred windows, it follows 
that the only entrance to the garden was 
now from this gallery. There was, indeed, a 
flight of steps leading down from it, but there 
was a gate at the top of them, and this gate 
was locked. 

On the day of her eldest son’s funeral, his 
stricken mother had locked it. Perhaps she 
scarcely knew at first that the time would 
never come when she should find courage 
again to open it; but she took away the key 
to satisfy some present distressful fancy, and 
those about her respected her desire that 
the place should not be entered. They did 
not doubt that there was some pathetic 
reason for this desire, but none was evident, 
for her son had gone down to his death in a 
secluded and now all but inaccessible part of 
the glen, where, turning from its first direc- 
tion, it sunk deeper still, and was divided by 
red rocks from its more shallow opening. 

A useless watch at best was hers, still 
of the terrace, and the arbour, and the bed of 
lilies; but as she got yet deeper down into 
the vale of years, those about her sometimes 
hoped that she had forgotten the sorrowful 
reason, whatever it might be, that drew her 
eyes incessantly towards them. She began 





even to express a kind of pleasure in the 
gradual encroachments of the lovely plants. 
Once she had said, “It is my hope, when I 
am gone, as none of you will ever disturb 
them.” 

Whatever visions of a happy youth, what- 
ever mournful recollections of the sports of 
her own children, might belong to them, 
those now with her knew not of them, but 
they thought that her long and pathetic 
watch had at last become more a habit with 
her than any conscious recalling of the past, 
and they hoped it might be so. 

The one sitting-room. used by the family 
opened into the gallery, and was a good deal 
darkened by its roof. On one side of it 
was Peter’s nursery, on the other his great- 
grandmother’s chamber, and no other part 
of the house was open excepting some 
kitchen offices, and two or three bedrooms 
in the roof. The servants consisted of a 
nurse (herself an old woman), who sat nearly 
all day in the parlour, because her far more 
aged mistress required much attendance, a 
grey-headed housemaid, a cook, and a man, 
the husband of this last. His chief business 
was to groom the one horse of the establish- 
ment, and ride on it to the nearest town for 
meat, grocery, and other marketings. 

The floor of the parlour was oak, which 
had once been polished; all the furniture was 
to the last degree quaint and old fashioned ; 
the two large windows opened like double 
doors upon the gallery, and were shaded by 
curtains of Madras chintz. The chairs, 
which were inconveniently heavy, were also 
covered with chintz; it was frilled round 
them like a petticoat, and was just short 
enough to show their hideous club-feet. 
Over the chimney-piece was a frame, and 
something in it said to be a picture. Peter, 
when a very little child, used to call it “a 
picture of the dark,” for it seemed to be 


‘nothing but an expanse of deep brown, with 


a spot of some lighter hue in one corner. 
He wished, he said, that they had put a 
piece of moon in to show how dark that 
country was. The old nurse, however, had 
her theories about this patch; she would 
have it that it was somewhat in the shape of 
a jacket ; she thought it likely that the pic- 
ture represented a hunt, and said she 
supposed the foremost horseman in his red 
coat was watering his horse in a pond. 
Peter and the nurse had argued together 
on this subject many times beiore the old 
lady was appealed to, but when they once 
chanced to ask her about the picture, she 
affirmed that the patch was a lobster. and 
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that a sort of ring which seemed faintly to 
encircle it was the edge of a plate. In 
short, she declared that this was a Dutch 
picture of still life, and that in Peter’s time, 
when he came to have it cleaned, it would 
prove to be worth money. 

“ And when will it be my time?” asked 
little Peter innocently. 

“ Hold your tongue, child!” whispered his 
mother ; it won’t be your time till your poor 
dear grandmother’s in heaven.” 

‘IT don’t want her to go to heaven yet,” 
said Peter in a plaintive tone (for he regarded 
her as much the best possession he had), 
and, raising his voice, he complained to her 
as to one threatening to injure him, “ Grand- 
mother, you don’t want to go to heaven just 
yet, do you?” 

“Lor bless the child!” exclaimed old 
Madam Melcombe, a good deal startled. 

“No, don’t,” continued Peter in a per- 
suasive tone ; “stop here, but let me clean 
the picture, because I want to see that 
lobster.” 

“Now I tell you what,” answered his 
great-grandmother rather sharply, “ if you 
was to go and play in the gallery, it would 
be a deal better than arguing with me.” So 
Peter departed to his play, and forgot the 
lobster for a little while. 

But Peter was not destined that evening 
to please his great-grandmother, for he had 
no sooner got well into the spirit of his play 
in the gallery than he began to sing. “I’m 
a coward at songs,” she would sometimes 
say ; “and if it wasn’t for the dear birds, I 
could wish there was no music in the world.” 

Her feeling was the same which has been 
beautifully described by Gassendi, who, 
writing in Latin, expresses himself thus :-— 

“He preferred also the music of birds to 
the human voice or to musical instruments, 
not because he derived no pleasure from 
these last, but because, after hearing music 
from the human voice, there remained a cer- 
tain sustained agitation, disturbing attention 
and sleep ; while the risings and fallings, the 
tones and changes ana sounds and concords, 
pass and repass through the fancy; whereas 
nothing of the sort can be left after the 
warbling of birds, who, as they are not open 
to our imitation, cannot move the faculty of 
imagination within us.” (Gassendi, in Vita 
LPeireskii.) 

In ihe garden was plenty of music of the 
sort that Madam Melcombe still loved. Peter 
could not shout in his play without disturb- 
ing the storm-cock as he sat up aloft singing 
a love-song to his wife. As for the little 





birds, blackcaps haunted almost every bush, 
and the timid white-throat brooded there 
in peace over her half-transparent eggs. 

So no one ever sang in old Madam Mel- 
combe’s presence unless Peter -forgot him- 
self, and vexed his mother by chanting out 
snatches of songs that he had caught up 
from the village children. Mrs. Peter Mel- 
combe formed for herself few theories ; she 
was a woman dull of feeling and slow of 
thought ; she knew as a fact that her aged 
relative could not bear music. So, as a 
matter of duty and self-interest, she stopped 
her child’s little voice when she could, and if 
he asked, ““Why does grandmother cry when I 
sing ?” she would answer, “‘ Nobody knows,” 
for she had not reflected how those to whom 
music is always welcome must have neither 
an empty heart nor a remorseful conscience, 
nor keen recollections, nor a foreboding soul. 

Peter was a good little boy enough; he 
was tolerably well tamed by the constant 
presence of old age, and, with the restraints 
it brought upon him, and having less imagina- 
tion than falls to the lot of most children, he 
was the more affected by his position. When 
he strayed into a field of wheat, and there 
was waving and whispering above his head, 
it was not all one to him, as if he had been 


lost in some old-world forest, where uncouth 
creatures dwelt, and castles and caverns 


might be encountered before the stile. He 
could not see the great world out of the 
parlour window, and understand and almost 
inherit another world beyond the hills ; as to 
the moon, the child’s silver heaven, he never 
saw something marvellous and mild sitting up 
there and smiling to him to come. 

But he was happy, and instead of the 
wide-open eyes of a child fed to the full with 
the wonders about him and within him, his 
eyes were shaded constantly by their light 
lashes ; he enjoyed his play, but he blinked 
when day was at the full; and all his ob- 
servations concerned realities. Some story 
had reached him about a ghost which had 
been seen in that immediate neighbourhood. 

“Who cooks his dinner for him?” in- 
quired the child. 

“He has no dinner,’ 
housemaid. . 

‘*I don’t want to see him, then,” said the 
little winking, blinking philosopher; “ he 
might ask me for some of mine.” 

But that was a height of prudence that he 
could not reach often, and he several times 
annoyed his mother and alarmed his aunt by 
asking questions about this ghost. 

Laura Melcombe, Peter’s aunt, acted as 


’ 


answered the old 
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his governess, 
and pleasure in his young intelligence. It | 
was well that she had something real to 


interest her, for her character was in strong | 
She lived mainly 


contrast to her nephew’s. 


and took a certain pride} in vain to get into the forbidden Paradise 


in an ideal world, and her life was fed by | 


what she fetched up from the clod or down 
from the clouds. Chiefly by the former. 


| She was “of imagination all compact ;” but 


| that is a very unlucky case where there is 


weak judgment, little or no keenness of 


| observation, a treacherous memory, and a 


boundless longing for the good things of life. 
Of all gifts, imagination, being the greatest, 


| is least worth having, unless it is well backed 
| either by moral culture or by other intellectual 





qualities. It is the crown of all thoughts 
and powers ; 
becomingly if you have no head (worth men- 
tioning) to put it on. 


| Shoots, full of pith! how he longed to get 
/ at them for making pop-guns ! 


| bloom would come down ; and then what a 
|commotion such an event would make 
among the birds! what chattering and chirp- 


but you cannot wear a crown | 


Miss Laura Melcombe thought most of | 
the young farmers in the neighbourhood | 


were in love with her. Accordingly, at church 
or at the market-town, where she occasionally 


| with what he called fishing, that is to say, 


went on shopping expeditions, she gave her- 


self such airs as she considered suitable for 
a lady who must gently, though graciously, 
repel all hopeless aspirations. She was one 
of those people to whom a compliment is 
absolute poison. The first man who casually 
chanced to say something to her in her early 
youth, which announced to her that he 


thought her lovely, changed her thoughts | 


about herself for ever after. First, she ac- 
cepted his compliment as his sincere and 
fervent conviction. Secondly, she never 
doubted that he expressed his continuous 
belief, not his feeling of the moment. Thirdly, 
she regarded beauty in her case as thence- 
forward an established fact, and not this one 
man’s opinion. Fourthly, she spent some 
restless months in persuading herself that to 
admire must needs be to love, and she longed 
in vain to see him “ come forward.” 


compliment, and she went through the same 
experience on his account, persuading her- 
self that her first admirer could not afford to 


marry ; and this state of things had now gone | 


on for several years. 


CHAPTER II.—THE 


“Or those eig shteen on whom the tower in Siloam fell, 
think ye... 


LESSON. 


Many and many an 


Then | 
some other casual acquaintance paid her a | 


| seem a pity such a ‘fine piece of land should 
| lie waste ; but if Peter followed up the con- 
versation by declaring that he could easily 


hour had Peter | 
spent, when he was a very little boy, in| 
gazing through the heavy banister-like rail- 
ings of the gallery; and, as he grew older, 
in pensively leaning upon them, and longing | 


| to do such a thing he should certainly be 


of the garden. The gallery floor being 
| about twelve feet from the ground he could 
see the whole place from it. Oh the stores 
of nests that it must contain! the beautiful 
sharp sticks for arrows! the capital elder 


Sometimes, 
when the pink hawthorns were in flower, 
or the guelder-roses, he would throw a ball 
at one of them just to see what showers of 


ing, and screaming and fluttering! But the 
experiment was rather a costly one, for the 
ball once thrown there was no getting it 
back again, it must lie and rot till the seams 
burst open, and birds picked the wool out 
for their nests. 

Sometimes Peter would get a hook tied to 
the end of a long string, and amuse himself 


he would throw out his line, and try to get 
it tangled in the slight branches of some 
shrub, and draw it up, with a few of the 
flowers attached ; but with all his fishing he 
never got up anything worth having: the 
utmost being a torn cabbage-rose, and two 
or three shattered peonies, leaf and root 
and all. 

It is melancholy to think how much 
valuable property was engulphed. in this 
untrodden waste, how many shuttlecocks, 
hit a little too hard, had toppled over and 
settled on some flowery clump, in full view 
of, but out of reach for ever of their unfor- 
tunate possessor; how many marbles had 
bounded over and leaped into the green 
abyss; how many bits of slate-pencil, hum- 
ming-tops, little ships made of walnut-shells, 
and other most precious articles, had been 
lost there to human ken, and now lay hidden 
and mouldering away ! 

Sometimes when Peter had lost anything 
of more than common value, he would com- 
plain to his aunt, or his mother, and hint a 
humble wish that he could get it again. 
On such occasions his mother would remark, 
with a languid sigh, that it certainly did 


climb over the gate and get down into the 
garden if he might, he was immediately met 
by such stern rebukes from all parties, and 
such fervent assurances that if he ever dared 


sent to school, that he grew to the age 0} 
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seven years with two deep impressions on 
his mind ; first, that it would be very wicked 
to go down into the garden; second, that 
it would be very dreadful to be sent to 
school. 

One very fine hot day in July Madam 
Melcombe had caused a table to be set in 
the gallery, that she might enjoy her early 
tea in the open air. 
silence he turned towards her and_ said, 
house, are there ?” 

‘“‘ Ne’er a one,” exclaimed the nurse with | 


zealous promptitude, “they don’t come to | 


houses where good folks live.” 


fully, ‘‘ I want to see one.” 

“What does he say?” asked the great- 
grandmother. 
audacious remark ; whereupon Madam Mel- 
combe said briskly and sharply, “‘ Hold your 
tongue, child, and eat your bread and milk 
like a Christian; you're spilling it on the 
floor.” 

‘“‘ But I wish they would,” repeated Peter 
softly ; and finishing his bread and milk, 
he said his grace ; and his fishing-rod being 
near at hand, he leaned his elbows on the | 
balustrade, threw his line, and began to play 


at his favourite game. 

“ T think,” he said, presently turning to his 
aunt, “I think, aunt, I shall call the garden | 
the ‘field of the cloth of gold ;’ it’s so covered 
with marigolds just now that it looks quite | pieces, and said, It is not lawful for to put 


yellow. 


Madam Melcombe. “Stand up now, and 
let me hear your Bible-lesson.” 

“ But, grandmother,” Peter inquired, “1 
may call this the ‘ field of the cloth of gold,’ 
mayn’t 1?” 

“© dear me, call it anything you like,” 
she replied ; “ but don’t stand in that way to 


| say your task to me; put your feet together 
Peter and the rest of | 
the party were with her, and after a long | 


now, and fold your hands, and hold your 
head up. To think that you're the child’s 


,aunt, Laura, she continued fretfully, and 
“Grandmother, there are no ghosts in our | should take no more heed to his manners, 


| Now you just look straight at me, Peter, and 


begin.” 
The child sighed: the constraint of his 


| attitude perhaps made him feel melancholy. 
“I wish they would,” said Peter, thought- 


He ventured to cast one glance at his fishing- 


| rod, and at the garden, then looking straight 
|at his great-grandmother, he began in a 
The nurse repeated Peter’s | 


sweet and serious tone of voice to repeat his 
lesson from the twenty-seventh chapter of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, the third to the tenth 
verse. 

3. “ Zhen Judas, which had betrayed him, 
when he saw that he was condemned, repented 
himself, and brought again the thirty pieces of 
silver to the chief priests and elders. 

4. “ Saying, I have sinned in that I have 
betrayed the innocent blood. And they said, 
What is that to us? see thou to that. 

5. “And he cast down the pieces of silver 
in the temple, and departed, and went and 
hanged himself. 

6. “And the chief priests took the silver 


Henry’s tent shall be the arbour, | them into the treasury, because it ts the price 


and I'll have the French king’s down in | of blood. 


this corner.” 
On hearing this, his mother. slightly 
elevated her eyebrows, she had no notion | 


7. “And they took counsel, and bought with 
them the potter's field, to bury strangers in. 
8. “ Whercfore that field was called The 


what he was alluding to; but his grand- | field of blood unto this day. 


mother, who seemed to have been made rather 
restless and uneasy by his remarks about 
ghosts, evidently regarded this talk as some- | 
thing more of the same sort, and said to her 
grand-daughter, “ I wish, Laura, you wouldn’t 
let him read such a quantity of fairy tales 
and heathenish nonsense—‘ field o’ the cloth | 
o’ gold, indeed !’ . Who ever heard of such | 
a thing!” 

“He has only been reading the ‘ History | 
of England,’ grandmother,” said Peter's | 
aunt. 

“T hadn’t read anything out of that book 
for such a long time,” said Peter; “ my | 
Bible-lesson to-day made me remember it. 


About that other field, you know, grand- | 
mother.” 


“Come, that’s something like,” said old | 


9. “ Then was fulfilled that which was 
spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying, And 
they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price 
of him that was valued, whom they of the 
children of Israel did value ; 

10. “And gave them for the potter's field, 
as the Lord appointed me.” 

What was this !—standing upright again, 


' as she had done several times in the church 


—was she listening? It scarcely appeared | 
that she was; she took first one hand from 
her staff, and looked earnestly at it, and 
then she took the other, and with wide- : 


| open eyes examined that also. 


“O cruel, cruel,” thought Peter’s mother, 
when Peter had repeated a verse or two, 
“why did not Laura prevent this, she who 
knew what the child’s lesson was?” and she 
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sat cold and trembling, with an anguish of 
pity ; but she felt that now it was too late to 
stop her boy, he must go on to the end. As 
to the nurse, she sitting there still, with her 
work on her knees, felt as if every word rose 
up and struck her on the face. He was slowly, 
pensively, and O so calmly, describing to 
the poor mother the manner of her son’s 
death. 

“That will do, master Peter,” she ex- 
claimed, the moment he had finished ; and 
she snatched his hand and. led him away, 
telling him to go and play in the orchard. 

Peter was not destitute of gratitude, and 
as he made his exit, he thought, what a good 
thing it was that he did not say his lesson to 
his grandmother every day. 

When the nurse turned again she observed 
that Madam Melcombe had tottered a step 
or two forward: her grand-daughter, and her 
grandson’s widow were supporting her. 
One of them called to her to fetch some 
cordial, and this seemed to disturb the 
poor old woman, for she presently said 
slowly, and as if it caused her a great effort 
to speak,— 

“What are they gone for? and what are 
you doing ?” 

“We're holding you up, grandmother ; 
you tremble, dear; you can hardly stand. 
Won’t you sit down ?” 

“Won't I what?” she repeated. “I 
don’t hear ;” and she began to move with 
their help and that of her staff to the balus- 
trade. 

The old fancy; the constant fancy ; gaz- 
ing at the bed of lilies, and talking to herself 
as, with her trembling hand to her brow, she 


peered out towards the arbour. They were |. 


words of no particular significance that she 
said ; but just as the nurse came back bring- 
ing her a cordial, she turned round and 
repeated them distinctly, and with a solem- 
nity that was almost awful. 

“They all helped to dig it; and they 
know they did.” 

Words that appeared to be so far from 
the tragical recollection which must have 
first caused this disturbance in her poor 
mind; but her grand-daughter thought pro- 
per to make her some kind of answer. 

“ Did they, grandmother?” she said in a 
soothing tone, “and a very good thing too.” 

She stopped short, for upon the aged face 
fell suddenly such a look of afiright, such 
renewed intelligence seemed to peer out of 
the dim eyes, and such defiance with their 
scrutiny, that for the moment she was very 
much alarmed. 





“She’s not quite herself. Oh, I hope 
she’s not going to have a stroke!” was her 
thought. 

“What have I been a saying?” inquired 
Madam Melcombe. 

“You said it was a good thing they dig 
the lily bed,” answered her grand-daughter. 

“ And nothing else ?” 

“No, ma’am, no,” answered the nurse ; 
“and if you had, what would it signify ?” 

Madam Melcombe let them settle her in 
her chair and give her her cordial, then she 
said— 

“Folks are oft-times known to talk wild 
in their age. I thought I might be losing 
my wits; might have said something.” 

“Dear grandmother, don’t laugh!” ex- 
claimed her grandson’s widow ; “and don’t 
look so strange. Lose your wits! you never 
will, not you. We shall have you a little 
longer yet, please God, and bright and 
sensible to the last.” 

“Folks are oft-times known to talk wild 
in their age,’ repeated Madam Melcombe ; 
and during the rest of that evening she con- 
tinued silent and lost in thought. 

The next morning, after a jate breakfast, 
her family observed that there was still a 


difference in her manner. She was not quite | 
herself, they thought, and they were con- | 


firmed in their opinion when she demanded 
of her grand-daughter and her grandson’s 
widow, that a heavy old-fashioned bureau 
should be opened for her, and that she should 
be left alone. “I don’t know as I shall be 
spared much longer,” said the meek nono- 
genarian, “and I’ve made up my mind to 
write a letter to my sons.” 

“ My sons /” When they heard this they 
were startled almost as they might have been 
if she had had no sons, for neither of them 
had ever heard her mention their names. 
Nothing, in fact, was known concerning 
them in that house, excepting that what por- 
tion of success and happiness had been 
allotted to the family seemed all to have 
fallen to their share. 


They were vastly unpopular in the hamlet. | 
Not that any but the very old people remem- | 


bered the day when they had first been miss- 
ing, or what an extraordinary effect their 
behaviour had produced on their mother ;. 
but that the new generation had taken up 
her cause—the new parson also—and that 
the story being still often told had lost 
nothing in the narration. 

Parson Craik had always. been poor old 
Madam’s champion since his coming among. 
them. He had taken pains to ascertain the 
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facts from the oldest hedger’s old wife, and 
when first he heard her tell how she had 
opened her door at dawn to let in her hus- 
band, during the great gale that was rocking 
the orchard trees and filling the air with 
whirls of blossom, that came down like a 
thick fall of snow, he made an observation 
which was felt at the time to have an edify- 
ing power in it, and which was incorporated 





with the story ever after. “And when I 
telled him how the grete stack of chimneys 
fell not half-an-hour after, over the very place 
where they had passed, and how they were 
in such a hurry to be off that they jumped 
the hedge for fear us should stop them or 
speak to them. Then says Parson Craik 
to me, sitting as it might be there, andl a 
sitting opposite (for I’d given him the big 
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chair), says he to me, ‘ My friend, we must; Poor Madam Melcombe, her eldest son, 
lay our hands on our mouths when we hear |; whose heir she was, had caused the stack of 
of the afflictions of the righteous. And yet | chimneys to be built up again; but she was | 
man,’ says he, ‘man, when he hears of such | never the same woman from that day, and 

heartless actions, can but feel that it would | she had never seen those sons again (so far 
have been a just judgment on them, if the | as was known), or been reconciled to them. 
wind had been ordained in the hauling of | And now she had desired to be left alone, 
those chimneys down, to fling ’em on their | and had expressly said, “ I’ve made up my 
undutiful heads.’” | mind to write a letter to my sons. 


” 
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So she was left alone and undertook, with | 
trembling hands and dimmed eyes, her un- 
wonted task. She wrote a letter which, if 
those about her could have seen it, would 
certainly have affected their feelings, and 
would perhaps have made them think more 
highly yet of her meek forgiving nature, for 
she neither blamed her sons nor reminded 
them of what they had done; but rather | 
seemed to offer a strange kind of apology | 
for troubling them, and to give a reason for | 
doing so that was stranger still. 





THE LETTER. 


“Son DANIEL AND Son AuGcustus,—This 
comes from your poor unfortunate mother 
that has never troubled you these many, many 
years, and hoping you and your families are 
better than I am at present, son Daniel and you 
son Augustus ; and my desire is both of you, 
that now you will not deny your poor miother 
to come and see her, but will, on receipt of 
this, come as soon as may be, for it’s about 
my funeral that I want to speak, and my 
time is very short, and I was never used to 
much writing. 

““If you donéscome, in-particular you, son 
Daniel, you will-break*your poor mother's 
heart. 

“ And so no-more at present from her | 
that never said anunkind word to you. 

“‘ ELIZABETH MELCOMBE.” 


This letter was addressed to the elder son, 
went through the village post-office, and 
when its direction was seen, such interest 
was excited and so much curiosity, that half 
the women in the hamlet had been allowed 
to take a look at its cover before it was.sent 
away. 

Perhaps Madam Melcombe herself, When 
she sat expecting these long-lost sons to 
appear, was scarcely,more agitated or more 
excited than were the people in that seques- 
tered place. A good many cottagers were 
hanging about orslooking out of the win- 
dows when they alighted, and going into 
the small inn called for spirits and water. 
It was known outside at once what they had 
asked for. No wonder they wanted some 
Dutch courage to take them into her 
presence, was the general thought. 

Several little boys had gathered in front of 
the door longing, and yet dreading, to get a 
sight of them. Some inhabitants would | 
have liked to hiss, but lacked unanimity or 
courage, nobody wanted to begin. Some 
would have liked to speak, but had not con- 








The brothers came out, the children fell 
back ; but one little fellow, a child five years 
old, with a sort of holy necessity upon him 
(as was supposed) to give his testimony, 
threw a very little bit of soft dirt at the legs 
of one of them. 

This action was not noticed; and before 


| the other little urchins had found time for 


aught more fruitful than regret that they had 
not done likewise, the gentlemen got into 
their post-chaise, and were driven to the old 


| mansion. 


- And their mother? 

She was quite alone, sitting in all state 
and expectation, in one of the alcoves, while 
the deep shadow of the house fell distinct 
and weil defined over the wilderness of a 
garden. 

Her senses were more acute than usual. 
She was grasping her long staff, and already 
wearying for them, when she heard the 
sound of wheels, and presently after a foot 
in her parlour, and the nurse appeared with 
two cards on a tray. 

Mr. Mortimer, Mr. Augustus. Mortimer. 
This formal introduction flurried Madam 
Melcombe a little. “The gentlemen are 
coming,” the nurse almost whispered ; and 
then she withdrew, and shutting the glass- 
doors behind her, left this mother to meet 


| with these sons. 


Whatever anxiety,.whatever sensations of 
maternal affection might have been stirring 
within her, it is certain that her first feeling 
was one of intense surprise. The well- 
remembered faces that she had cherished now 
for much more than half a century—the tall, 
beautiful youth—the fine boy, almost a child, 
that had gone off with him, could they be now 
before her? She was not at all oblivious of 
the flight of time ; she did not forget that the 
eldest of these sons was s@arcely nineteen 
years younger than herself ;meyet she had 
made no defined picture oftheir present 


faces in her mind, and it was mot without a 


troubled sense of wondegybhatashe rose and 
saw coming on towards*her two: majestic old 
men, with hair as white as snow. 

Her first words were simple and _ hesi- 
tating. She immediately knew them from 
one another. 

“Son Dan’el,” she said, turning to the 
taller, “I expect this is you;” and she 
shifted her staff to her left hand while he 
took the right ; and then the other old man, 
coming up, stooped, and kissed her on the 
forehead. 

Madam Melcombe shed a few tears. 
Both her sons looked disturbed, and very 
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ill at ease. She sat down again, and they sat 
opposite to her. Then there was such a 
long, awkward pause, and her poor hand 
trembled so much, that at last, as if in order 
to give her time to feel more at ease, her 
younger son began to talk to her of her 
grand-daughter who lived with her, and of 
her little great-grandson, Peter Melcombe. 
He hoped, he said with gravity, that they 
were well. 

There seemed to be nothing else that 
either of them could think of to say; and 
presently, helped by the rest their words 
gave her, Madam Melcombe recovered her 
self-possession. 

‘Son Dan’el,” she said, ‘‘ my time must be 
| short now; and I have sent for you and your 
| brother to ask a favour of you. I could not 
lie easy in my grave,” she continued, “if I 
thought there would be nobody of all my 
children to follow me. I have none but 
| poor Peter’s daughter and grandson here 
| now, and I hope you and Augustus and 

your sons will come to my funeral. I hope 

you'll promise me faithfully, both of you, 
that you'll certainly come and follow me 
to the grave.” 

A silence followed. The disappointment 

of both the sons was evident. 
| _ They had hoped, the younger remarked, 
| that she might have had something else to 
| say. 

No, she had not, she answered. Where 
| would be the good of that ? They had written 

to her often enough about that. 
| And then she Went on to repeat her 
| request. There was nothing she would not 
do for them, nothing, if they would but 
promise to come. 

“So be it,” replied the elder; “but then, 
| you must make me a promise, mother, in 
| your turn.” 

“Tt isn’t the. land?” she inquired with 

humble hesitation. “I should be agreeable 
| to that.” 
| “No, God forbid! What you have to 
| promise me is, that if I come to your funeral, 
| you will make such a will that not one acre 
| of the land or one shilling you possess shall 
| ever come to me or mine.” 
| “And,” said the other promptly, “ I make 
_ the same promise, on the same condition.” 

Then there was another pause, deeper and 

more intense than the first. The old mother’s 

face passed through many changes, always 
| with an air of cogitation and trouble; and 
| the old sons watched her in such a suspense 
of all movement, that it seemed as if they 
scarcely breathed. 











“ You sent your cards in,” she said as if 
with sudden recollection, “to remind me 
that you’d kept your father’s name?” 

“ Nothing will ever induce either of us to 
change it,” was the answer. 

“You're very hard on me, son Dan’el,” 
she said at last; “for you know you was 
always my favourite son.” 

A touching thing to say to such an old 
man ; but there was no reply. 

“ And I never took any pride in Peter,” 
she continued, “he was that undutiful; and 
his grandson’s a mere child.” 

Still no reply. 

“TI was in hopes, if I could get speech of 
you, I should find you’d got reasonable with 
age, Dan’el ; for God knows you was as inno- 
cent of it as the babe unborn,” 

Old Daniel Mortimer sighed deeply. They 
had been parted nearly sixty years, but their 
last words and their first words had been on 
the same subject ; and it was as fresh in the 
minds of both as if only a few days had 
intervened between them. Still it seemed he 
could find nothing to say, and she, rousing 
up, cried out passionately,— 

“Would you have had me denounce my 
own flesh and blood ?” 

“No, madam, no,” answered the younger. 

She noticed the different appellation in- 


stantly, and turning on him, said, with 
vigour and asperity,— 

“And you, Augustus, that I hear is rich, | 
and has settled all your daughters well, and 
got a son of your own, you might know a 


parent’s feelings. It’s ill done of you to 
encourage Dan’el in his obstinacy.” 

Then, seeing that her words did not pro- | 
duce the slightest effect, she threw her lace 
apron over her head, and pressing her 
wrinkled hands against her face, gave way to 
silent tears. 

“I’m a poor miserable old woman,” she 
presently cried; “ and if there’s to be nobody 
but that child and the tenants to follow me 
to the grave, it'll be the death of me to know 
it, I’m sure it will.” 

With an air of indescribable depression, | 
the elder son then repeated the same promise 
he had given before, and added the same 
condition. 

The younger followed his example, and 
thereupon humbly taking down the lace from 
her face, and mechanically smoothing it over 
her aged knees, she gave the promise required 
of her, and placed her hand on a prayer-book 
which was lying on the small table beside 
her, as if to add emphasis and solemnity to 
her words, 
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CHAPTER III.—ACCIPE HOC, 


AFTER she had received the promise she 
desired from her sons—a promise burdened 
with so strange a condition—Madam Mel- 
combe seemed to lose all the keenness and 
energy she had displayed at first. 

She had desired above all things that 
honour should be shown to hér in her death ; 
her mind often occupied itself with strange 
interest and pertinacity on the details of her 
funeral. All her wishes respecting it had 
long been known to her grand-daughters, but 
her eldest surviving son had never been men- 
tioned by name to them. She always spoke 
of him as “the chief mourner.” 

Suddenly, however, it appeared to have 
occurred to her that he might not be present 
at it, after all. Everything must be risked to 
ascertain this. She must write, she must 
entreat his presence. But when he and his 
brother sent in their cards she, for the first 
time in her life, perceived that all she had 
done was useless. She saw the whole mean- 
ing of the situation ; for this estate had come 
to her through the failure of heirs male to her 
father, and it was the provision of his will 
that she and her heirs should take back his 
name—the name of Melcombe. 

She knew well that these two sons had 
always retained their father’s name; but 
when they sent it in to her, she instinctively 
perceived their meaning. They were calling 
her attention to the fact, and she was sure 
now that they never meant to change it. 

She had not behaved kindly or justly to 
her grandson’s widow, for people had called 
little Peter her heir, and she had not contra- 
dicted them. But she had never made a 
will; and she secretly hoped that at the 
last something would occur to prevent her 
doing so. 

Everything was absolutely in her own 
power, to leave as she pleased ; but a half 
superstitious feeling prompted her to wait. 
She wished her eldest surviving son to inherit 
the estate; but sad reflection seemed to 
assure her that if it simply lapsed to him as 
heir-at-law, he would think that next thing to 
receiving it through a dispensation of Provi- 
dence; and she was such an unhappy mother, 
that she had reason to suppose he might 
prefer that to a direct bequest from her. So 
she left the kindly women who shared her 
seclusion entirely unprovided for, and the 
long services of her old domestics unre- 
warded, in order to flatter the supposed pre- 
judices of this unknown son, who was des- 
tined now to show her how little he cared 





for all her forethought, and all her respect fo: 
his possible wishes. 

This was now over. She felt that she 
was foiled. She sat, leaning her chin on the 
top of her staff, not able to find anything 
more to say; and every moment they spent 
together, the mother and sons became more 
painfully embarrassed, more restless andé 
more restrained. 

In the meanwhile Peter’s mother and aunt, 
just as unconscious that his heirship had ever 
been a doubt, as that it had been secured to 
him then and there, sat waiting below, 
dressed in their best, to receive these visitors, 
and press them to partake of a handsome 
collation that had been prepared by their 
mother’s order, and was now spread for them 
with unwonted state and profusion in the 
best parlour. 

This large room had not been used for 
forty years; but as it was always kept with 
closed shutters, excepting on those days when 
it received a thorough and careful cleaning, 
the furniture was less faded than might have 
been expected, and the old leather-backed 
chairs, ebony cabinets, and quaint mirrors 
leaning out from the walls, looked almost as 
fresh as ever. 

“Only let me get speech of them,” the 
mother had thought, “and all may yet come 
right between us; for it’s a long time ago, a 
weary while since we parted, and they ought 
to find it easier to forget than I do!’’ Then 
she had charged her grand-daughter, when 
the lunch was ready, to ring a bell, and she 
would send them down. “ Or even, mayhap, 
I may come down myself,” she had added, 
“leaning on the arm of my son.” 

So the bell was rung, and Laura and Mrs. 
Peter Melcombe waited for the grandmother 
and her guests with no little trepidation. 

They had not intended to be cordial. Their 
notion of their own part in this interview was. 
that they should be able to show a certain 
courteous coldness, a certain calm gravity in 
their demeanour towards these two uncles, 
but neither of them knew much of the world 
or of herself. They no sooner saw the 
majestic old men come in without their 
mother than Laura, feeling herself blush down 
to her very finger tips, retreated into the 
background, and Mrs. Peter Melcombe, sud- 
denly finding that she had forgotten what she 
had intended to say, could scarcely collect 
enough composure to answer the gentle 
courte€y of their rather distant greeting. 

A sort of urban polish struck her country 
sense, making her feel at once that she was a 
rustic, and that they belonged to a wider and 
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more cultivated world. She felt herself at a 
disadvantage, and was angry with herself that 
it should be so, in that house of all places in 
the world, where she had every right to hold 
up her head, and they had surely reason to 
be ashamed of themselves. 

Peter was the only person present who was 


at ease ; the unwonted joy of finding himself | 


in the “ great parlour” had excitedhim. He 
had been wandering about examining the 
china vases and admiring the little rainbows 
which sunshine struck out from the cut-glass 
borders of the mirrors. 

He was very well pleased to include the 
two great-uncles among the new and interest- 
ing objects about him. He came up when 
called by one of them, answered a few simple 
questions with childlike docility, and made 
his mother more sure than before that these 
dignified old men were treating him, her sis- 
ter-in-law, and herself, with a certain pathetic 
gentleness that was almost condescension. 

Indeed, both the ladies perceived this, but 
they also saw that they could not play the 
| part their old relation had assigned to them. 
Such a handsome collation as it was too, but 
| each, after accepting a biscuit and a glass of 
cider (the very finest cider and more than ten 
years old) rose as if to take leave. One 


patted Peter on the head, and the other 


ordered the chaise. Neither Laura nor Mrs. 
Peter Melcombe could find courage to press 
them to eat, though their secluded lives and 
old-fashioned manners would have made 
them quite capable of doing so if they had 
felt at ease. ‘They looked at one another as 
the two grand old men withdrew, and their 
| first words were of the disappointment the 
| grandmother would feel when she heard that 
they had hardly eaten anything at all. 

Madam Melcombe, however, asked no 
questions, She was found by them when 
Mr. Mortimer and his brother had withdrawn 
sitting in her favourite alcove with her chin 
| resting upon her staff. She was deep in 
| thought, and excepting that she watched the 
chaise drearily as it wound down among the 
| apple and pear trees and was lost to sight, 
she did not appear to be thinking of her sons. 
Nor did she mention them again, excepting 
| with reference to her funeral. 

“He’s a fine man,” she remarked in a 
querulous tone; “he'll look grand in his 
cloak and scarf when he stands over my grave 
with his hat off; and I think (though 
Dan’el, you understand is to be chief- 
mourner) that he and his brother had better 
follow me side by side, and their two sons 
after them.” 


How little Laura and Mrs. Peter Mel- 
combe had ever thought about these old men, 
or supposed that they were frequently present 
to the mother’s mind. And yet now there 
seemed to be evidence that this was the case. 

Two or three guarded questions asked the 
next day brought answers which showed her 
to be better acquainted with their circum- 
| stances than she commonly admitted. She 
| had always possessed a portrait in oils of her 
|son Daniel. It had been painted before he 
left home, and kept him always living as a 
beautiful fair-haired youth in her recollection. 
She took pains to acquaint herself with his 
affairs, though she never opened her lips con- 
cerning them to those about her. 

His first marriage had been disastrous. 
His wife had deserted him, leaving him with 
one child only, a daughter. Upon the death 
of this poor woman many years afterwards, 
he had married a widow whose third husband 
he was, yet who was' still young, scarcely so 
old as his daughter. 

Concerning this lady and her children the 
poor old mother-in-law continually cogitated, 
having acommon little photographic likeness 
of her in which she tried to find the wifely 
love and contentment and all the other 
endearing qualities she had heard of. For at 
rare intervals one or other of her sons would 
write to her, and then she always perceived 
that the second Mrs. Daniel Mortimer made 
her husband happy. She would be told from 
time to time that he was much attached to 
young Brandon, the son of her first.marriage, 
and that from her three daughters by her 
second marriage he constantly received the 
love and deference due to a father. 

But this cherished wife had now died also, 
and had left Daniel Mortimer with one son, 
a fine youth already past childhood. 

Old Madam Melcombe’s heart went into 
mourning for her daughter-in-law whom she 
had never seen. None but the husband, 
whose idol she was, lamented her longer and 
more. Only fifty miles off, but so remote in 
her seclusion, so shut away, so forgotten ; 
perhaps Mrs. Daniel Mortimer did not think 
once in a season of her husband’s mother ; 
but every day the old woman had thought of 
her as a consoler and a delight, and when her 
favourite son retired she soon took out the 
photograph again and looked sadly at those 
features that he had held so dear. 

But she did not speak much of either son, 
only repeating from time to time, “He's a 
fine man; they’re fine men, both of them. 
They'll look grand in their scarves and cloaks 
at my funeral.” 
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It was not ordained, however, that the 
funeral should take place yet awhile. 

The summer flushed into autumn, then the 
apples and pears dropped and were wasted 
in the garden, even the red-streak apples, 
that in all the cider country are so highly 
prized. Then snow came and covered all. 

Madam Melcombe had been heard to say 
that she liked her garden best in winter. 
She could wish to leave it for good when it 
was lapped up under a thick fall of snow. Yet 
she saw the snow melt again and the leaves 
break forth, and at last she saw the first pale- 
green spires shoot up out of the bed of lilies. 

But the longest life must end at last, the 
best little boys will sometimes be disobedient. 

It appears strange to put these things to- 
gether; but if they had anything to do with 
one another, Peter did not know it. 

He knew and felt one day that he had 
been a naughty boy, very naughty, for in fact 
he had got down into the garden, but he also 
knew that he had not found the top he went 
to look for, and that his grandmother had 
taken from him what he did find. 

This punishment he deserved; he had 
it and no other. It came about in this 
wise, 

It was a sweet April day, almost the last 
of the month. All the cherry-trees were in 
full flower ; the pear-trees were coming out, 
and the young thickets in the garden were 
bending low with lilac-blossom, but Peter was 
miserable. 

He was leaning his arms over the balus- 
trade, and the great red peonies and loose 
anemones were staring up at him so that he 
could see down into their central folds ; but 
what is April, and what is a half-holiday, and 
what indeed is life itself when one has lost per- 
haps the most excellent top that boy ever spun, 
and the loudest hummer? And then he had 
taken such care of it. Never but once, only 
this once, had he spun it in the gallery at all, 
and yet this once of all misfortunes it had 
rolled its last circle out so far that the balus- 
trade had struck it, and in the leap of its 
rebound it had sprung over. 

At first he felt as if he should like to cry. 
Then a wild and daring thought came and 
shook at the very doors ‘of his heart. What 
if he climbed over the gate and got down, 
and, finding his top, brought it up so quickly 
that no one would ever know ? 

His mother and aunt were gone out for a 
walk; his great-grandmother and the nurse 
were nodding one on each side of the fire. 
It was only three o’clock, and yet they had 
dined, and they were never known to rouse 





themselves up for at least half an hour at 
that time’of day. 

He took one turn along the gallery again, 
peeped in at the parlour window, then in a 
great hurry he yielded to the temptation, 
climbed over the wooden gate, got down the 
rotten old steps, and in two minutes was up 
to his neck in a mass of tangled blossoms. 
Then he began to feel that passion of deep 
delight which is born of adventure and curi- 
osity. He quite forgot histop: indeed, there 
was no chance of finding it. He began to 
wade about, and got deeper and deeper in. 
Sometimes quite over-canopied, he burrowed 
his way half smothered with flowers; some- 
times emerging, he cast back a stealthy 
glance to the gallery. 

At last he had passed across the lawn, 
arrived almost at the very end of the garden, 
and down among the broken trellis-work of 
the arbour three nests of the'yellow-hammer 
were visible at the same time. He did not 
know which to lay hands on first. He thought 
he had never been so happy in his life, or so 
much afraid. 

But time pressed. He knew now that he 
should certainly climb over that -gate again, 
though for the present he did not dare to 
stay; and stooping, almost creeping, over 
the open lawn and the bed of lilies, he began 
to work his way homeward by the wall, and 
through old borders where the thickest trees 
and shrubs had always grown. 

At last, after pushing on for a little dis- 
tance, he paused to rest in a clump of fir- 
trees, one of which had been dead for so 
many years that all its twigs and smaller 
boughs had decayed and dropped to the 
ground. Only the large branches, gaunt 
and skeleton-like, were left standing, and in 
a fork between two of these and quite within 
his reach, in a lump of soft felt, or pemnge | 
beaver, he noticed something that glittered. | 


‘Peter drew it away from the soft material it | 


was lying among, and looked at it. It was 
a sort of goid band—perhaps it was gold lace, 
for it was flexible—he had often heard of gold | 
lace, but had not seen any. As he drew it 
away something else that depended from a | 
morsel of the lump of rag fell away from it, © 
and dropped at his feet. It might have been 
some sort of badge or ornament, but it was 
not perfect, though it still glittered, for it had 
threads of gold wrought in it. “This is 
almost in the shape of an anchor,” said Peter, | 
as he wrapped the gold band round it, “and | 
I think it must have been lost here for ages ; 
perhaps ever since that old uncle Mortimer 
that I saw was a little boy.” 
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So then with the piece of gold band 
wrapped round his hand he began to press 
on, and if he had not stopped to mark the 
places where two or three more nests were, 
he would have been quicker still. 

On and on, how dangerously delightful his 
adventure had been! What would become of 
him if he could not get down to-morrow ? 

On and on, his heart beat with exultation ; 
he was close to the steps and he had not been 
discovered ; he was close to the top of them 
and had not been discovered; he was just 
about to climb over when he heard a cry 
that rang in his ears long after, a sharp, 
piercing cry, and turning he saw his great- 
grandmother in her cloak and.hood standing 
in the entrance of the alcove, and reaching 
out her hands as if she wanted to come and 
meet him, but could not stir. 

“Peter! Peter! Peter!” she cried, and 
her voice seemed to echo all over the 
place. 

Peter tumbled over the gate as fast as he | 
possibly could ; and as she still cried, he ran | 
to her at the top of his speed. | 

All in a moment she seemed to become | 
quite still, and though she trembled as she 
seized him, she did not scold him at all; | 
while he mumbled out, “I only just went | 
I only wanted | 





down for a very little while. 
just to look for my top; I didn’t take any of 
the nests,” he continued, mentioning the most | 
valuable things he had been amongst, accord- | 
ing to his own opinion. 

His grandmother had let go his hand 
and raised herself upright ; her eyes were on 


the bit of gold band. 
said faintly. 

“Tt’s nothing particular,” said Peter, un- | 
winding it slowly from his hand, and humbly 
giving itup. “It’s nothing but a little sort | 
of a gold band and an ornament that I found 
stuck in a tree.” Then Peter, observing by | 
her silence how high his misdemeanour had | 
been, began to sob a little, and then to make | 
a few excuses, and then to say he hoped his | 
grandmother would forgive him. | 

No answer. 

“TI wish I hadn’t done it,” he next said. 
He felt that he could not say more than that, 
and he looked up at her. She was not re- 
garding him at all, not attending to what he 
had said, her face was very white, she was 
clutching the bit of gold lace in her hand, | 


“What's that ?” she 


and her wide-open eyes were staring at some- 
thing above his head. 

“Peter! Peter! Peter!” she cried again, 
in a strangely sharp and ringing voice. It 
seemed as if she would fall, and Peter caught 
hold of her arm and held her, while the 
thought darted through his mind, that per- 
haps she had called him at first because she 
was ill, and wanted him to hold her, not 
because she had observed his visit to the 
garden. He felt sure she could hardly stand, 
and he was very much frightened, but in a 
moment the nurse, having heard her cry, 
came running out, and between them they 
guided her to her chair in the alcove. 

“T’m very sorry, grandmother,” Peter 
sobbed, ‘‘and really, really I didn’t take any 
nests or lilies or anything at all, but only 
that bit of stuff. I'll never do it again.” 

As he spoke he saw his mother and aunt 


| coming up with looks of grief and awe, and 


on looking into his grandmother’s face he 
beheld, child that he was, a strange shadow 
passing over it, the shadow of death, and he 
instinctively knew what it was. 

“Can’t you move poor grandmother out 
of the sun?” he sobbed. “O do! I know 
she doesn’t like it to shine in her eyes.” 

“Hush! hush!” his mother presently 
found voice enough to say amid her tears. 


| “ What can it signify?” 


After that Peter cried very heartily because 
everybody else did, but in a little while when 
his grandmother had been able to drink some 
cordial, and while they were rubbing her cold 
hands, she opened her eyes, and then he 
thought perhaps she was going to get better. 
O, how earnestly he hoped it might be so! 

‘ But there was no getting better for Ma- 
dam Melcombe. She sat very still for some 
minutes, and looked like one newly awakened 
and very much amazed, then, to the great 
surprise of those about her, she rose without 
any aid, and stood holding by her high staff, 
while, with a slightly distraught air, she 
bowed to them, first one and then another. 

“ Well, I thank you for all your kindness, 
my dears,” she said, “all your kindness. I 
may as well go to them now; they’ve been 
waiting for me a long time. Good Lord!” 
she exclaimed, lifting up her eyes, “ Good 
Lord ! what a meeting it will be!” 

Then she sank down into her chair again, 
and in a moment was gone. 
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BY THE CAMP FIRE. 


A™ ‘twas hut now I saw the sun flush pink on yonder placid tide : 
The purple hilltops, one by one, were strangely lit and glorified ; 
And yet how sweet the night has grown, with palest starlights dimly sown ! 


Those mountain ranges, far and near, enclasp me »—sharply pencilled there, 
Like blackest spa-waves, —outlined here, like phantoms i in the luminous air, 
Between that cpld and quiet sky, and the calm river running by. 


The gum-trees whisper overhead, and, delicately dark and fine, 
Their lovely shadow-patterns shed across the paths of white moonshine. 
The golden wattles glimmer bright, scenting this cool, transparent night. 


What spirits wake when earth is still? I hear wild wood-notes softly swell. 
There’s the strange clamour, hoarse and shrill, that drowns the bull-frogs’ hollow bell ; 
And there’s the plaintive rise and fall of the lone mopoke’s cuckoo-call. 


And nearer, an opossum flits above the firelight—pauses—peers ; 
I see a round ball where he sits, with pendant tail and pointed ears : 
And two are gruffly snarling now in hollows of yon upper bough. 


Hark! that’s the curlew’s thrilling scream. What mountain echoes it has stirred ! 
The sound goes crying down the stream, the wildest bird-note ever heard. 
And there’s a crane, with legs updrawn, gone sailing out to meet the dawn. 


It croaks its farewell, like a crow, beating the air with soft, wide wings. 
On the white water down below its vague grey shadow-shape it flings, 
And, dream-like, passes out of sight, a lonely vision of the night. 


Ah me! how weird the undertones that thrill my wakeful fancy through ! 
The river softly creeps and moans ; the wind seems faintly crying too. 
Such whisperings seem to come and pass across the orchis-flowered grass. 


The darkness gathered all around is full of rustlings, strange and low, 
The dead wood crackles on the ground, and shadowy shapes flit to and fro. 
I think they are my own dim dreams, wandering amongst the woods and streams. 


The tangled trees seem full of eyes,—still eyes that watch me as I sit ; 
A flame begins to fall and rise, their glances come and go with it. 
And on the torn bark, rough and brown, I hear soft scratchings up and down. 


Sometimes I hear a sound of feet,—a slow step through the darkness steals ; 
And then I think of yours, my sweet, in spirit following at my heels ; 
For leagues before, around, behind, part me from all my human-kind. 


Coo-ey ‘—the long vibration throbs in countless echoes through the hills. 
The lonely forest wakes and sobs, and then no sound the silence fills,— 
Only the night-frogs’ bubbling shriek in every waterhole and creek. 


Only a rush of wings in flight, as startled wild-ducks flutter past, 
Quivering and twinkling in the light, skimming the shining water fast ; 
And ripples from a black swan’s breast, darting from out its rushy nest. 



































BY THE CAMP FIRE. 


How is’t in England ?—Sunday morn—and organ-music, Love, with you. 
That breath of memory, idly-born, like a great storm-wind shakes me through. 
Ah, darling! bend your head and pray,—it cannot touch you far away. 
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Why do I care? My house of God, beyond all thought, is grand and great ; 

My prayerful knees upon the sod, its flowers and grasses consecrate. 

And I can see Him in the stars, undimmed by walls and window-bars. 
XVI—4 
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Great Nature spreads her wondrous book, and shows me all her pages fair ;— 
To me the language, when I look, seems but a letter here and there. 
The very stones beneath me teach a lore beyond my utmost reach. 


For all my pain, and toil, and strife, I see so dimly what is true! 


O Art! OScience! O great Life! 


I grasp thee by so faint a clue ! 


No more of ocean tides I dream than minnows in their shallow stream. 


Sea without bottom, without shore, where is the plumb tp fathom thee? 
O Mystery !: as I learn thee more, the more thy deeps are dark to me! 
But who am I, that I should scan the Divine Maker’s mighty plan ? 


And yet—O yet, if I could hear that organ-music once again, 
My soul, methinks, would lose its fear; and on this troubled heart and brain 


Some light of knowledge would be shed, 


* * ae 


and some few riddles would be read. 
Bd ord 1K *K 
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CHRISTIAN FRATERNITY. 


A Sermon preached in Gestminster Abbey, on St. Andrew's Bap, Movember 30th, 1874. 
BEING APPOINTED AS THE DAY OF INTERCESSION FOR MISSIONS. 


“ He first findeth his own brother Simon.” —Jomw i. 41. 


[7 has been vehemently contested whether 
St. Andrew’s Day was a fitting day to 
choose for the anniversary of Missions. 
There is, however, one characteristic of the 
Apostle which brings out one aspect of Mis- 
sions peculiarly interesting in our time, and 
on which I will venture for a few moments 
to fix attention. 

It is the characteristic contained in the 
text—what we may call the principle of 
Christian Fraternity—of Fraternity not in that 
indiscriminating sense in which it has been 
used by our brilliant neighbours in their times 
of revolution—a sense in which it has by a 
countryman* of our own been severely and 
forcibly criticized—the sense of confounding 
all differences of institution, family, rank, 
country, under one unmeaning compliment. 


Not in this sense, but in the almost contrary. 


sense of the word—the sense of recognis- 
ing, first and foremost, before all other ties, 
the bond of brotherhood, of neighbourhood, 
of likeness and homogeneousness of charac- 
ter and principle. “ He first findeth his own 
brother Simon.” Andrew, the first Evange- 
list, was before all else a good brother. In 
the great church} at Rome, which is dedi- 
cated to him, no other inscription could be 
found suitable, except ‘‘ Andrew, the brother 





* “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.”, By J. Fitzjames 
Stephen. 
+ S. Andrea della Valle. 


of Peter.” Before casting his nets here and 
there on Jew or Gentile, on priest or publican, 
he first bethought him of the ome fellow- 
créature who was near to him by the ties of 
home and family. “ Blood is thicker than 
water” in sacred as well as in social life. 
“Tf a man cares not for his own household, 
how shall he care for the church of God ?” 
“If a man loves not his brother”—his nearest 
and dearest—his brother, ‘‘whom™” he sees 
every day—“ how can he love God” or God’s 
scattered children, “whom he has not seen?” 

This is a principle which has often been 
quoted as an argument against missions alto- 
gether. It is a principle which certainly 
needs to be constantly reasserted as a cor- 
rective of the excesses of the missionary or 
proselytizing spirit ; but on the present occa- 
sion I propose to show how it also contains 
within itself some of the best methods of the 
true conversion of the outside world, even 
whilst it seems at first sight to withdraw us 
from it. This may be seen under three sepa- 
rate aspects of the subject. 

1. It exemplifies the undoubted truth that 
the best, the most permanent mode of dif- 





fusing Christianity in the world is by en- 
| lightening, purifying Christian nations and 
Christian families at home, by converting 
our own countrymen, our own brethren, who 
have settled abroad. It has been well said 
| that the chiefest missionary of the apostles— 
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he who was especially the apostle of the 
Gentiles—in every case made his own Jewish 
countrymen the nucleus round which the 


all the Epistles of St. Paul, there is not one 
which is addressed exclusively to Gentiles. 
In every city he first found his own brothers, 
the sons of Israel. In every church that he 
founded, it is to them that the chief of his 
arguments are addressed. 
what we may call the Providential prepara- 
tion for the propagation of Christianity, that 
these centres of light were already created 
by the vast dispersion of the Jewish settlers 
in every province of the Roman Empire. 
This is a practical lesson for all of us in 
respect of foreign missions. Every English 
settler in a distant land is already, by his 
good or evil conduct, a missionary for God 
or for the devil ; nay, more, every country in 
Europe, according as it holds up Christianity 
in a repulsive or an attractive form, repels 
or attracts the outside world from the hght 
of the Gospel. It is said that some of the 
Japanese envoys who lately visited the 
nations of Europe and America had come 
with the predisposition to establish Christi- 
anity in Japan on their return, but that after 


in disappointment relinquished the project. 
The story may be true or false, but it con- 
veys a warning which we should do well on 
this day to take to heart. If they had seen 
our best institutions—our best hospitals, our 
best schools, our best colleges—if they had 
been led to regard our splendid literature, 
our ancient liberties, our continuous progress, 
as products of our religion—if they had 
been led to admire the most disinterested, 
most generous, most truthful characters that 
Christendom has produced—then we cannot 
| but think that, in spite of all our failures, they 
might perhaps have thought that it would 
| be worth while to try, in their distant em- 
| pire, the great experiment which has here pro- 
| duced such magnificent results. But if they 
had been present at one of those miscalled 
holidays, when so large a part of our popu- 
— is given up to drunkenness or de- 
| grading vice—if they had read the rancorous 
| animosities of our so-called religious jour- 
|nals—if they had witnessed, throughout 
| Europe, the obstacles thrown in the way of 
| education, of peace, of progress, by theo- 
logical passion and prejudice—if they heard, 
|1n our own country, of the fierce con- 
| troversies which have raged on the shape 
Of a vestment, or the direction of a face, 
or the placing of a table—we can hardly 











heathen converts were to be gathered. Of 


It was part of 


they had witnessed its actual fruits they | 





be surprised that they might have doubted 
whether it was worth while to transplant 
into their own country a religion which, by 
its own adherents, was identified with such 
noxious or trifling matters. No: let us first 
find and convert and elevate our own 
brethren and our own kindred, and we shall 
then go with clean hands to convert the 
Jew, the Turk, the heretic, and the infidel. 
This is a missionary enterprise in which 
every man, woman, and child who hears me 
can bear a part. Find each of you thine 
own brother—each of you is his brother’s 
keeper, his brother’s guardian—make thy 
brother better than thyself, as good as 
thyself. Be good thyself, that thy brother 
may learn good from thee, if from no one 
else. In this way the Home Mission be- 
comes the mother of all Missions—in this 
way the humblest may contribute his mite to 
this day’s solemnity. . 

2. But the same principle which thus fixes 
our main attention on our own immediate 
circle, also points out to us the best access 
to the hearts and minds of the unknown 
strangers of heathen lands. There, too, are 
to be found our own brothers, not merely 
in that general sense in which sometimes, 
with indiscriminate generality, all mankind 
are called our brothers—but in that more 
specific sense indicated by the natural affec- 
tion with which Andrew first found his own 
brother Simon. Inevery heathen country, in 
every savage tribe, there are those whom we 
may call our own brothers, by the nobler 
qualities which raise them above their fel- 
lows, and bring them nearer to the civilised 
and the Christian type. In every heart, or 
almost every heart, that God has placed in 
the human breast, there are sentiments which 
correspond to ours, and which make us feel 
that those to whom we speak are’our fellow- 
men in the sight of God, our fellow-scholars 
in Christ Jesus. Often, indeed, this fraternal 
sympathy has been rendered impossible on 
the one hand by the impurities, the cruelties, 
the follies of heathen nations, on the other 
hand by the pitying scorn, or the iniquitous 
dealing, with which the European, the 
Christian, even the missionary, has looked 
down on what are called, in one sense truly, 
the inferior races of mankind. But -happy, 
thrice happy, are those Englishmen, those 
missionaries who have taken a more generous 
view of their calling—who have made it a 
point first to find their own brothers in those 
strange faces. Such was the philanthropic 
spirit of the long line of English statesmen 
and governors whom, for this reason, David 
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Livingstone hailed as the best of mission- 
aries—statesmen who laboured for the wel- 
fare of forlorn and distant tribes as if for 
their own countrymen—governors who have 
felt that there were moments when their 
brothers were discerned, not in the stronger 
party that cried for vengeance, but in the 
weaker that entreated for mercy. Such 
was the spirit of that prince of missionary 
travellers whom I named just now, and who 
lies beneath the floor of this Abbey; who 
was never tired of repeating that he found 
amongst the native races of Africa the same 
feelings of right and wrong that he found in 
his own conscience, and that needed only to 
be enlightened and developed to make the 
perfect Christian. Such an one was that 
martyr Bishop of Polynesia, who won the 
hearts of his simple converts by treating 
them as his children, his brothers, his friends, 
detecting the Christian beneath the heathen, 
the civilised man beneath the savage. Such 
an one (if I may for a moment speak of one 
who in this respect, whatever else we may 
think of him, stands in the foremost rank of 
living missionaries) is that South African 
Bishop who, of all those who have been 
sent to that distant land, has given to it 
the fullest and largest share of his laborious 
life ; who was amongst the first of the Colonial 
Bishops to translate the Holy Scriptures into 
the native language of those whom he was 
sent out to instruct; who, by dealing with 
his simple converts not as inferiors, but as 
| companions and fellow-scholars, had the 
grace to learn from them with a new force 
some old truths, which, though sometimes 
pushed to excess, have been, in essential 
points, almost accepted at home ; who stands 
conspicuous amongst the missionaries of our 
time in the noble self-forgetfulness with which 
he has sacrificed his dearest prospects and 
severed valuable friendships, cemented by the 
most trying circumstances, in order to vindi- 
cate the rights of a barbarous tribe,* which 
(whether truly or not, I do not here pro- 
| nounce) he believed to have been unjustly 
| treated through the misapprehension or the 
misjudgment of his fellow-colonists. Such a 
sacrifice, made fearlessly and freely, whilst 
others, from whatever motive, either kept 
silence, or swelled the popular panic, is an 
example of missionary enterprise and of 
Christian chivalry which, wholly apart from 
any question of theological opinion, the 
Church of England is justly proud to claim, 
and ought on this day (when we call over 





* “ Langalabalele and the Amahlabi 


Tribe.” 
Bishop of Natal. 


By the 





as it were, the roll of missionary martyrs and 
confessors) to commend to the honour which 
it deserves on earth, and which it will, we 
humbly trust, receive in the sight of Him 
who seeth not as man seeth—in the judg- 
ment of Him who has said of any kindness 
done to the friendless stranger, even though 
he be an African savage—“ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

3. There is yet one further application of 
the principle of Christian fraternity—of choos- 
ing first our own brothers as fellow-disciples. 
I refer to the duty, obvious, though often 
neglected, of seeking for our co-operators in 
this, as in all good works, not those who 
are far away, but those who are close at hand. 
There is in this congregation at this moment 
a venerable stranger from distant parts—the 
Syrian Patriarch of Antioch—who has been 
received with all courtesy and respect by 
the authorities of our Church, but with whom 
the difference of manners and customs and 
language forbid us to hold any other than the 
most outward and formal intercourse. Most 
Christian, most becoming was the welcome 
which has been given to that aged repre- 
sentative of an ancient Church, a kindred 
branch of which had excited sympathy cen- 
turies ago in the heart of the Saxon Alfred, 
and which, in our own day, wakened a spark 
of enthusiasm in the poetic soul of Reginald 
Heber. Most Christian, most becoming has 
been his simple yet profound reply to his 
English hosts ; “I was a stranger, and ye took 
mein.” Nevertheless we cannot but feel that 
this and all like manifestations of sympathy 
must be, comparatively speaking, transitory 
and external. The chiefs of far off com- 
munions, whether in the Eastern or the 
Latin Church, can be co-operators with us 
only in a remote and secondary sense. Let 
us cultivate by all means a friendly inter- 
course with them, as with all Christian people 
throughout the world. But an intimate, or- 
ganic union can only be with those who are 
near at hand, or of the same race and nation 
and culture as ourselves. The divergence of 
sentiment, language, geographical limits, out- 
weigh a hundredfold any apparent ground of 
union supplied by the retention of a form 
of the Christian ministry, which in name only, 
or hardly in name, resembles that which 
is retained by ourselves. Like Andrew, we 
must first find out our brother Simon, those 
who are our own brothers by national kin- 
ship, by common liberties, common tradi- 
tions, by neighbourhood, by language, by 
inheritance of the same glories of the British 
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name, the same aspirations breathed into us 
by the Protestant Reformation. It is because 
the work of evangelising the heathen has a 
direct tendency to bring all English Chris- 
tians together that this day is doubly blessed 
—blessed alike in what it gives and in what 
it receives. It lays upon us the duty of find- 
ing first our own brethren of the same flesh 
and the same blood, to carry on the task 
which no others can equally well execute 
together, because with all our divisions we 
understand each other better than we un- 
derstand any one else. 

Let us first find those of our own com- 
munion ; let us try to make the most of all 
the various schools and shades of thought 
which make up our national Church ; remem- 
bering that each supplies something which 
the other lacks, and that only by their joint 
co-operation can the Church attain the like- 
ness of that great Apostle who was all things 
to all men. Our differences may be wide 
and deep, but they are not wider or deeper 
than those which have always existed in 
every civilised Church, not so wide or deep 
as they are at this moment in that portion of 
Western Christendom (the Roman Church) 
which has been accustomed the most to 
pride itself on its outward unity. Let our 
first effort, therefore, be, before we go far 
and wide for other fellow-workers, to make the 
most of the fellow-workers we have at hand 
in our own Church—our own laity, our own 
clergy, our own bishops—through all the 
varied shades of English feeling and thought. 

But next to our own Church, and before 
any combinations with foreign Christians, 
however estimable, let us find out our own 
brethren in the British Islands, who, how- 
ever parted from us, through the misfor- 
tune or the misconduct of their ancestors or 
ours, are yet heirs of the same national tradi- 
tions and of the same inspiring future. Such 
are our brethren amongst the Nonconforming 
communions of England, whose praise for 
their missionary zeal, even if sometimes not 
according to knowledge, is in all the Churches ; 
whose sympathy in this, as in all good works, 
is dear to every Churchman ; whose “‘ watchful 





jealousy,” if so it be, it is ours to disarm by 
frank generosity and straightforward courtesy 
and equal dealing. 

And yet once more. Foremost amongst 
those who, being thus divided from us, yet 
are one with us, let us name the sister 
Church of Scotland ; like our own, the Church 
of the nation; by our own Church recog- 
nised both in solemn prayer and legislative 
enactments ; like our own, if I may venture 
so to magnify ourselves, abounding in works 
of active charity, of enlightened faith, of 
Christian tolerance. On this day, St. An- 
drew’s Day, the day of Scotland’s national 
saint, whose bones, according to the ancient 
legend, were believed to have drifted without 
oar or sail to the rocky headland which now 
bears his name ; the cross of whose martyr- 
dom on the shores of Achaia is still embla- 
zoned on the escutcheon of the northern king- 
dom ; on this day, which in both Churches is 
observed for the same sacred missionary cause, 
I have thought that I should best be acting 
in accordance with the principle which I have 
endeavoured to set forth, and with the exi- 
gencies of the times in which we live, by in- 
voking the assistance of the wisdom and the 
learning of the chief of the greatest Scottish 
University, the first preacher and theologian 
of the Scottish national Church. As last 
year we listened to the voice of the distin- 
guished German scholar who had explored the 
depths of heathen religions and of primzval 
language, so this year we shall hope to listen 
to the voice of our own countryman,* who 
has explored as few else in this island, on the 
one hand, the “ Religion of Common Life,” 
and on the other hand, the links which bind 
together Philosophy and Christianity in that 
indissoluble unity which can alone win for the 
glad tidings which we profess to Carry through- 
out the world a solid basis and a permanent 
triumph—the promise of the life that now is 
and of that which is to come. 


A. P. STANLEY. 





* The Lecture on “ The Universal Religion” delivered in 
the nave of the Abbey by the hep Reverend John Caird, 
D.D., Principal of the University of Glasgow. 
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ABOVE RUBIES. 


PROM her rich coronal of shining hair 
I craved a tress, of her sweet faith in token ; 
But reverence in my love held kingly share, 
And so the simple quest remained unspoken. 


At length I dared, when the white hand to mine 
The silken pledge consigned with pensive grace, 

While tender thought through every quivering line 
Played on the page of her enchanting face! 





The golden crisis of my day haa come, 
The glory found but once in all the years, 

When the faint heart ’neath joy’s excess lies dumb 
And wrestles bravely with the unshed tears. 


Then as the bird darts upward from the tree 
Into the summer morn with gush of song, 

From the strange dreamland my glad soul broke free, 
In perfect trust and loyal duty strong. 


Ah me! no prize material e’er could lift 
The o’ercharged spirit into angel air ; 
A subtle essence sanctified the gift, 
A life’s devotion slept on that soft hair. 


JANE C. SIMPSON. 





AN ARGYLLSHIRE VISION. 


CONTRIBUTED BY HIS GRACE 


HAD often heard the late Duke of Argyll | 
relate an extraordinary vision which had | 
been seen about the middle of the last cen- 
tury by two men of the name of Bell, father | 
and son, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
this place. 
In looking over some old papers lately, | 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


saw in the neighbourhood of this place, I 
will now endeavour to comply with your 
request. I have heard it with all its circum- 
stances, so often related by them, both 
when together, as well as by my father 
| separately, since my grandfather’s decease, 
that I am as fully convinced they saw the 




















I found an account of this vision, written in | | vision as if I had seen it myself. At the same 
1808, by a Mr. Bell, a writer in the burgh! time, I must acknowledge that, however 
of Inveraray, who was the son of the younger, | desirous I am to oblige you and Lady 
and grandson of the elder, of the two men | Charlotte, I commit the account of it to 
who saw the vision. Mr..: Bell, and the! writing with some degree of reluctance, 
family to which he belonged, were persons | well knowing how little reliance is given by 
of the highest respectability of character, | the more intelligent classes of people to a 
and no doubt was ever entertained as to the | narration of that kind, and how little it 











truthfulness of the narrative. 

I may mention that in some details the | 
written account differs slightly from me 
form in which the same story was related to | 
me, derived from oral tradition. But the | 
locality is so accurately described, that the | 
spot can be identified at the present day. | 
The thorn-bush, referred to in the narrative, 
still exists; and though the two clumps of 
trees, also mentioned, were cut down many 
years ago, their position can be seen from 
the curious indelibility with which old pas- 
ture retains ghostly indications of former 
operations on the surface of the soil. 

My father always attributed the vision to 
the effects of mirage. But it is a very ex- 
traordinary example of this phenomenon. 
Thinking it may possibly interest some of 
the readers of Goop Worps, I send the 
written narrative Which I have found. 

COPY OF A LETTER FROM MR. BELL TO 
COLONEL CAMPBELL, SHAWFIELD. 





Sir,—As you wish to have an account of 
the vision which my father and grandfather 





corresponds with the ‘ordinary course of 
causes and events. 

This vision was seen by them about three 
o’clock in the afternoon of a very clear, sunny 
day in the month of June, or July, between 
the years 1746 and 1753. I cannot go nearer 
to ascertain the year. 

My grandfather was then a farmer in 
Glenaray (which you know is within four 
miles of this place), and my father, who was 
at that time a young unmarried man, resided 
in the family with him. On the morning of the. 
day above mentioned, my grandfather having 
occasion to transact some business in Glen- 
shira, took my father along with him; they 
went there by crossing the hill which sepa- 
rates it from Glenaray, and their business 
in Glenshira being finished a little after mid- 
day, they came round by Inveraray in order 
to return home. At that time the road 
generally used from Glenshira to Inveraray 
lay upon the west side of the river of Shira 


|all the way to the Garron Bridge, where 


it joined the high road, which leads from 


| Inveraray to the low country by that bridge. 
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As soon as they came to that bridge, and 
had turned towards Inveraray upon the high 
road, being then (as you know) within view 
of a part of the old town of Inveraray, which 
has been since demolished, the ground upon 
which the new town presently stands, and of 
the whole line of road leading from it, .to 
the above-mentioned bridge, they were very 
much surprised to behold a great number of 
men under arms, marching on foot towards 
them. At this time the foremost ranks were 
only advanced as far as Kilmalieu. They 
were marching in regular order, and as 
closely as they could move, from the point 
of the new town, near the quay, where 
Captain Gillis’s house now stands, along the 
shore, and high road, and crossing the river 
of Aray near the town at or about the 
spot where the new bridge has since been 
built. Of the rear, there appeared to be no 
end. The ground upon which the new 
town now stands was then surrounded by a 
park wall, and the road beyond it lay in a 
circular direction between that wall and the 
sea. From the nature of the ground, my 
father and grandfather could see no further 
than the wall; and, as the company was 
advancing in front, the rear as regularly 
succeeded, and advanced from the furthest 
verge of their view. This extraordinary sight, 


which was wholly unexpected, so much at- 
tracted their attention, that they stood a 


considerable time to observe it. They then 
walked slowly on, but stopped now and then, 
with their eyes constantly fixed upon the 
objects before them. Meantime, the army 
continuing regularly to advance ; they counted 
that it had fifteen or sixteen pairs of colours ; 
and they observed that the men nearest to 
them, were marching upon the road, six or 
seven abreast, or in each line, attended by a 
number of women and children, both above 
and below the road, some of whom were 
carrying tin cans, and other implements for 
cooking, which I am told is customary upon 
amarch. They were clothed in red—but as 
to this particular circumstance, I do not 
recollect whether my grandfather mentioned 
it or not, though I know my father did— 
and the sun shone so bright, that the gleam 
of their arms, consisting of muskets and 
bayonets, dazzled their sight. They also 
observed between Kilmalieu and the salmon 
draught an animal, resembling a deer or a 
horse, in the middle of a crowd of soldiers, 
who were (as they conjectured) stabbing or 
spurring it forward with their bayonets. 

My father, who had never seen an army 
before, naturally put a number of questions 


| both sides at the Battle of Culloden. 


| again. 





to my grandfather—who had served with the 
Argyllshire Highlanders, in assisting to sup- 
press the Rebellion in 1745—concerning the 
probable route and destination of this army, 
which was now advancing towards them, and 
the number of men of which it seemed to 
consist. My grandfather replied that he 
supposed it had come from Ireland, and 
had landed in Kintyre, and that it was pro- 
ceeding to England ; and that, in his opinion, 
it was more numerous than the armies on 
My 
father having particularly remarked that the 
rear ranks were continually running forward 
in order to overtake those who were before 
them, and inquiring into the reason of that 
circumstance, my grandfather told him that 
that was always the case with the rear, that 
the least possible obstacle stopped and threw 
them behind, which necessarily, and in a still 
greater degree, retarded the march of those 
who were behind them, and obliged them to 
run forward till they gained their own places 
And he therefore advised my father, 
if ever he went into the army, to endeavour, 
if possible, to get into the front ranks, which 
always marched with leisure and ease, whilst 
those in the rear were generally kept running 
in the manner he had seen. 

My father and grandfather were now come 
to the thorn-bush, between the Garron 
Bridge and the gate of the deer park, and 
at the same time the van of the army had 
advanced very near to that gate, which you 
know is but a very short distance (I believe 
not above a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
yards) from the thorn-bush, and as the road 
forms into a right-angled corner at that gate, 
and the front of the army being then directly 
opposite to them, they had, of course, a 
better opportunity of observing it minutely 
than they had at first done. The vanguard, 
they then observed, consisted of a party of 
forty or fifty men, preceded by an officer on 
foot; at a little distance behind them, 
another officer appeared, riding upon a grey 
dragoon horse. He was the only person 
they observed on horseback, and from his 
appearance and station in the march, they 
considered him as the commander-in-chief. 

He had on a gold-laced hat, and a blue 
hussar cloak, with wide open sleeves, all 
lined with red. He also wore boots and 
spurs ; the rest of his dress they could not see. 
My father took such particular notice of him, 
that he often declared he would have known 
him perfectly well, if he had ever seen him 
again. Behind this officer, the rest of the 


/army marched all in one body, so far as 
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they observed, but attended by women and 
children, as I mentioned above. 

My father’s curiosity being now sufficiently 
gratified, he thought it was high time to pro- 
vide for his own security. He represented 
to my grandfather that it was very probable 
these men, who were advancing towards them, 
would force them to go along with them, or 
use them otherwise ill; and he therefore 
proposed that they should both go out of 
their way, by climbing over the stone dyke 
which fences the deer park from the high 
road, observing that the spot where they then 
were was very convenient for that purpose, 
as the thorn-bush would help to conceal them 
from their view while going over the dyke. 
To this my grandfather, objecting, said, 
that he was a middle-aged man, and had 
seen some service, he did not believe they 
would give any trouble to him ; but he told 
my father, as he was a young man, and that 
they might probably take him along with 
them, he might go out of their way as he 
thought fit. 

Upon this my father leaped instantly over 
the dyke, he then walked behind it for a little 
time in the direction of the Garron Bridge, 
and when he had got about half way, he 
turned up towards the clumps of trees in the 
neighbourhood of the Bridge, believing that 
he was then out of the reach of pursuit, 
should any be attempted. But when he 
arrived near the clumps, he looked back to 
observe the motions of the army, and whether 
any person attempted to follow him, but he 
found, to his utter astonishment, that they 
were all vanished. Nota soul of them was 
to be seen. 

As soon as he recovered from the surprise 
which this extraordinary scene had occa- 
sioned, he returned to my grandfather, and 
cried out, ‘‘ What has become of the men ?” 
My grandfather, who seems not to have 
paid much attention to them after my father 
left him, then observing that they had all 
disappeared, answered with an equal degree 
of astonishment, “ that he could not tell.” 

As they proceeded on their way to Inve- 
raray, he recommended to my father to keep 
what they had seen a profound secret, adding, 
that they would make themselves ridiculous 
by mentioning it, for that “no person would 
believe that they had seen a vision so extra- 
ordinary.” At the same time he told him, 
that though he (my grandfather) might not 
live to see it, my father might probably live 
to see the vision realised. 


when they met one Stewart, an old man, 
who then resided in Glenshira, going home, 
and driving a horse before him. This, as 
they believed, was the same animal they 
had observed before, surrounded by a crowd. 
My father, notwithstanding the admonitions 
he had just received, was not able to contain 
himself. He asked Stewart what was become 
of the people who were travelling with him? 
Stewart, not understanding the drift of the 
question, answered that nobody had been in 
company with him since he left Inveraray, 
but that he had never travelled on so warm 
a day, that the air was so close and sultry he 
was hardly able to breathe, and that his 
horse had become so weak and feeble, he 
was obliged to alight and drive him before 
him. 

The account I now send you of this vision 
was not only communicated by my father 
and grandfather to me, but was also com- 
municated by them to many others in this 
place and neighbourhood soon after it 
happened ; it being scarcely possible that so 
extraordinary an occurrence should: be long 
concealed. It is no doubt extremely difficult 
to account for it upon the ordinary principles 
which regulate human events, but no person 
acquainted with my father and grandfather 
ever supposed that either of them was capable 
of inventing such a story ; and, accordingly, 
as far as I can understand, no person to 
whom they told it ever doubted that they 
told anything but the truth. 

My grandfather died several years ago. 
My father only died within these two years, 
but neither of them saw their vision realised, 
although, indeed, my father had strong ex- 
pectations of seeing it a few years before 
his death, particularly at the time of the 
Irish Rebellion, and of the last threatened 
invasion of the French. 

It may not, perhaps, be improper to add 
that upon the day on which the vision was 
seen, neither my father nor grandfather had 
tasted anything stronger than milk ; so that, 
whatever was the cause of the impression 
made upon their imaginations, it could not 
be owing to any intemperance. : 
I shall be extremely happy if this little 
story can contribute in any degree to your 
own or Lady Charlotte’s amusement ; and 
am, with due respect, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 
ARCHIBALD BELL, 





This conversation was scarcely ended, 





Inveraray, November 8th, 1808. 
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A MAY MEMORY. 





A MAY MEMORY. 

A pair of eyes as sapphire blue, 
A rivulet of golden hair, 

Cheeks shaming e’en the rose’s hue, 
Fresh vermeil lips of beauty rare. 


A COTTAGE in a winding lane, | 
Reed-roof’d and clasp’d with jessamine ; 


A face seen through a window-pane 
With charms that any lad would win. 
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A little chamber, hawthorn-sweet, 
A head low resting on a hand, 
Slow pacing of two dainty feet, 
A vacant stare out on the land. 


A morning in the month of May, 
A laddie standing at a gate ; 

A look, but not a word to say ; 

A sigh from ove without a mate. 


A tiny drop of liquid pearl, 
A joy gone nothing can restore ;— 
The funeral of a village girl, 


A grave and peace for evermore. 
EDWARD CAPERN. 
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SCHOOL-BOARD COMPULSION. 


OMPULSION is, no doubt, “a word | 
unmusical to English ears,” but in the | 
existing state of society there are times when 
it becomes a social and state necessity. 
Such a time was held to have arrived when 
the nation, through its legislature, decided 
| that elementary education in the country 
should be made universal. It was agreed 
upon all hands that those to whom was | 
entrusted the onerous duty of making educa- 
tion general, must be invested with at least 
permissive powers of compulsion. Such 
powers were accordingly given to School 
Boards, who, under carefully-prepared bye- 
laws, proceeded in due time, and, as they 
considered, under due necessity, to apply 
their powers. 

This was unmistakably the general feel- 
ing and opinion at the date of the 
passing of the Elementary Education Act 
In 1870, and even now we suppose no 
person, whose opinion is worth a moment’s 
consideration, would attempt to gainsay the 
broad proposition that compulsory powers 
must form part of any scheme of universal 
education. Nevertheless, since the admit- 
tedly necessary principle has been carried to 
a practical and legitimate conclusion in the 
shape of prosecution of parents for neg- 
lecting or refusing to send their children to 
school, a feeling of opposition to the com- 
pulsory clauses of the Education Act has 
undoubtedly arisen in the minds of a portion 
of the public. This opposition, though a 
small minority, carries at least such weight 
as is given it by the fact that it consists nok 
only of those who may be regarded as the 
natural parties to it—those, namely, who 
have been or are likely to be personally 
affected by the application of the compulsory 
powers—but also of others whose opposition, 
or perhaps we should say condemnation, is 
more or less disinterested, and founded upon a 
sentiment that commands respect—pity for 
the poor. Like other extra-parliamentary 
oppositions on public matters, this one has 
disburdened itself in the newspapers, and 
from the correspondence on the subject the 
grounds of the opposition may be gathered. 
The charges against the School Board are 
that, through its officers, it applied its com- 
pulsory powers inconsiderately, partially, and 
with a lack of due regard to “the liberty of 
the subject.” These are grave charges when 
made in connection with a matter of such 
infinite public importance as that of the work 
ot the School Board, and as they are not 





made without an appearance of justification, 
it is well worth while to examine them ; and 
this we here propose to do, speaking from a 
practical acquaintance with the subject and 
its environments. 

The correspondence in which these charges 
has been embodied, has, as a rule, been 


| written in an admirably temperate spirit, and 


even with a considerable degree of sympathy 
for the difficulties with which School Boards 
have to contend in earrying out their work. 
We say as a rule, but this rule, like others, 
has had its exceptions. For instance, a local 
“organ” of an important School-Board dis- 
trict of the metropolis adopted the plan of 
reporting and placarding local prosecutions 
under the Elementary Education Act, with 
the sensational heading of “School-Board 
Outrages,” and commented upon them, and 
admitted letters concerning them, in a strain 
fully in keeping with that heading. Again— 
and this is a more practically important 
matter—one of the contributors to the Zimes 
correspondence on the subject gave a tran- 
script of a handbill which was being circu- 
lated in one populous district by some person 
or persons unknown (at any rate, unmen- 
tioned), the purport of which was to inform 
all whom it might concern, that no one was 
bound to answer the inquiries of a School- 
Board visitor, and to advise them of to 
answer the inquiries when made. To the 
types of parents who object to having their 
children educated, the concoctors and cir- 
culators of such a bill would doubtless appear 
in the light of friends ; but they would only 
have te act upon their advice to discover to 
their cost that they were such friends as the 
witches were to Maebeth—friends that “lie 
like truth;” keeping the word of promise to 
the ear, but breaking it to the hope. It is 


_perfectly true that no one is bound to answer 


queries which a School-Board visitor may 
put to them ; true, that is, in the sense that 
such a refusal would be no offence at law as 
would a refusal to a census officer ; and in 
the still wider sense of the legal maxim that 
no person is bound to criminate himself. So 
much is true, but it is wof true, as this hand- 
bill would have its victims believe, that a 
refusal to answer his official questions ren- 
ders a visitor powerless, and compulsion 
nugatory, as regards the bold refuser. If a 
general system of refusal had been adopted 
when the visitors were first commencing their 
operations, ‘at would have been a check to 
them, but not checkmate, since it would have 
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clearly shown the absolute necessity for 
placing the School Board upon the same foot- 
ing (in the matter of asking for official infor- 
mation) as the census officers. In the out- 
set, however, the visitors found no difficulty 

obtaining the information they required. 
They had got their districts completely 
scheduled, and thoroughly in hand in other 
respects, by 1873, when the original act was 
amended, and the contingency of parents 
refusing to give the required returns guarded 
against. As the law now stands, the burden 
of proof lies upon parents or guardians, It 
is enacted that—“Any justice may require 
by summons, any parent or employer of a 
child, required by a bye-law to attend school, 
to produce the child before a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction, and any person failing 
without reasonable excuse to the satisfaction 
of the court, to comply with such summons, 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
twenty shillings.” And again, that—‘ Where 
a child is apparently of the age alleged for 
the purposes of the proceeding, it shall lie on 
the defendant to prove that the child is not 
of such age.” These enactments, as matters 
actually stand, are quite sufficient to enable 
the visitors to do their work, so far at least 
| as refusals of parents to answer are con- 
cerned, always provided that the visitors are 
individually persons of such degree of gene- 
ral capacity and tact as they ought to be. 
A visitor of any considerable experience 
who knew his work, would, as a rule, have 
very little difficulty indeed in obtaining the 
very small amount of information that would 
be required to enable the Board to summon 
a parent under either of the above-quoted 
clauses of the Education Act as it now 
stands ; and upon these clauses the Board 
would perforce have to fall back in the case 
of parents refusing the ordinary information 
required for the purposes of the visitor’s 
schedule. We believe, however, we are 
correct in saying that as yet the Board 
have never had to take action under these 
clauses ; for though it occasionally happens 
that parents refuse to give the names and 
ages of their children on first being asked, 
they invariably “cave in” when it is ex- 
plained to them how they will stand in case 
they persist in their refusal. They yield all 
the more easily from the fact that, as a rule, 
such parents have a pretty good idea of how 
readily the visitors obtain information even in 
cases in which the parties principally con- 
cerned try to evade giving it. ‘The visitor, if 
he is a capable man, will have a dozen sources 
to which he can apply for the information 











he wants, and from some one or more of 
which he would be almost certain to get it, 
and apart from all other sources it would, we 
think, rather astonish the outer world if they 
knew the amount and variety of the volun- 
tary “information he receives.” A dozen 
times in the course of a day he will be 
stopped in the streets, and asked how it is 
the A’s and the I’s and the K’s (names and 
addresses given) are not looked up; whether 
he is aware that Mrs. B., of the second floor 
back, such a number of such a street, has 
been making her brags that she hadn’t re- 
turned her children when the other mothers 
in the house had returned theirs; or that 
C.’s have got a boy of theirs at work, though 
he hasn’t turned twelve yet. He is told that 
Mr. D., whose wife always pleads poverty 
and want of boots as the reason for the irre- 
gular attendance of their children, can earn 
his two pounds a week if he likes to work 
full time, but that he prefers to work only 
one-half the week, and devote the other half 
to the business of getting drunk, and 
deserves to have the screw put upon him; 
or that there is a family just moved into such 
a house whom it would be a charity to look 
after, as the children are locked in the room 
by themselves all day, and appear to be 
very much neglected. Then there are the 
anonymous letters which commence by 
“wondering” what the School Board is 
about, or what it was instituted for; or sar- 
castically remarking that the writers had 
been under the impression that the Board 
was to see that children went to school ; and 
then go on to name an address at which 
children will be found who are not attending 
school, and state more or less minutely the 
circumstances of the case as they weigh 
against the parents. Then there are the 
mysterious evening callers at the home of the 
visitor. These are mostly women, who, 
having premised that they don’t wish to have 
their name mentioned, proceed to give the 
details of some case in which parents are 
evading the law. Sometimes it is of a 
fellow-lodger, or a next-door neighbour, that 
they complain, but more frequently it is of 
some relative. In many instances it is a 
wife who has to repeat the oft-told tale of a 
drunken, negligent husband, who, though in 
a position to earn fair wages, will not find 
proper food or clothing for her and her 
children, and for the children’s sake she asks 
that the law may be put in force against the 
husband ; at other times the story is told, not 
of the woman’s own, but of a daughter’s or 
sister's husband. Wider than alli these in its 
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range is the information which the visitor 
incidentally receives when visiting parents 
whose children are absent from, or irregular 
in their attendance at school. Mrs. E. 
and Mrs. F. when called to account, very 
rightly want to know why they are looked up 
so close when Mrs. G. and Mrs. H., 
who don’t send their children to school at 
all, are never bothered. Finally, there is the 
information given by altogether disinterested 
persons, who in various ways becoming cog- 
nisant of cases of parental neglect, mention 
them to the visitor as the readiest mode of 
putting in motion the machinery for remedy- 
ing the neglect and benefiting the children 
concerned. To all such information the 
visitor of course lends an attentive ear, and 
in this way is enabled to deal with many 
cases which, through changes of residence, 
wilful evasions, misrepresentation, or other 
causes, might otherwise escape his notice. 
To oppose compulsion in education by 
argument, or citing alleged cases of harshness 
or partiality in its application, is perfectly 
fair ; but to advise parents to resist the law, 
by refusing to give information officially 
asked for, is a great mistake, even from the 
point of view of those who give the advice. 
It is advising the parents to their hurt, 
advising them to kick against the pricks. 
The inquiries of the visitors are really made 
in the interests of the parents, who, if they 
answer the regulation questions, can but be 
dealt with (supposing they are not complying 
with the law) in regulation fashion ; a fashion 
that is in any case a time-taking one, and 
under which it is sought to give a parent 
every possible opportunity to explain or 
amend in the matter of non-attendance, or 
irregular attendance upon the part of their 
children at school. While on the other hand, 
a parent who refused to give the items of 
information asked for by the Board through 
its officers, would have to be dealt with sum- 
marily, and on the assumption that denial 
was prompted by desire to evade the law. 
Before quitting this head of the subject, it 
will perhaps be as well to notice just one 
other point in connection with it. It is said 
that the application of the compulsory powers 
will teach the poor to lie; that they will find 
that they have only to say that a child of 
eleven or twelve years of age is thirteen, to 
be able to send it to work, instead of to 
school; or to return a lesser number of 
children than they actually have, or deny 
having any at all, to avoid subjecting them- 
selves to the action of the Board. As a 
matter of fact, such means have been resorted 





to by parents who had persuaded themselves, 
or been persuaded by others, that the Board 
could be thus set at nought; but to judge 
from the numbers of such cases in which the 
parents are promptly and clearly brought to 
book by the visitors, we should say that very 
few indeed escape in that manner. Speakin 
broadly, the classes who are affected by the 
exercise of the compulsory powers of the 
School Board have come to see that their 
best safety lies, not in telling lies, but in 
telling the truth. 

The charge that the Board brings its com- 
pulsory powers to bear unwisely is founded 
chiefly upon the grounds that the pressure is 
applied in respect to children who are only 
irregular in their attendance at school, or 
who attend schools that are classed as inef- 
ficient, and therefore to parents who are at 
any rate showing some willingness to comply 
with the law, some desire to educate their 
offspring ; while children who do not goto 
school at all are left unmolested. Of this 
charge it may be said that “there is some- 
thing in it,” though by no means so much as 
those bringing it seem toimagine. There is 
no doubt that many children of the “ gutter” 
or “arab” class do escape the School-Board 
net, partly owing to the vagrant habits of 
their parents, and partly to the fact that from 
the multiplicity of other duties the visitors 
have to perform, they have not as yet turned 
their attention to the arab class with that 
exclusiveness which would be necessary to 
dealing with them effectually, as things stand 
at present. On the other hand, it is as fully 
and more demonstrably true that the School 
Board, by means of its machinery, has got 
hold of thousands of children of the arab 
class, and placed them in schools, where 
they are to be found attending more or less 
regularly. Some Board schools are almost 
entirely filled with such children, while 
others show a goodly sprinkling of them. 
When a lot of children are seen playing about 
the streets in school hours, it is very natural 
for an outsider to conclude that they are 
children who do not attend any school, and 
who have escaped the notice of the School 
Board, but in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred this conclusion would be a largely 
mistaken one. The bulk of the children 
would in the majority of cases be of the 
“irregular” class. The degree of irregularity 
in school attendance that still prevails is 
quite sufficient to account, if not entirely, at 
any rate in a great measure, for the large 
number of children that may any day be 
found running the streets; for that irregu- 
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larity amounts to something like twenty-five 
per cent. in efficient schools, and to a consi- 
derably higher figure in inefficient ones. 
Those who condemn the action of the Board 
in interfering with inefficient schools, should 
bear in mind that it is not the Board, but the 
Government inspectors, who class schools as 
efficient or non-efficient ; and that in neigh- 
bourhoods where there are available vacancies 
in efficient schools, the Board are bound to 
deal with children attending (or said to be 
attending) inefficient schools, as though they 
were not at school. That the condemned 
schools—as they are styled in the official 
blue-books—are truly inefficient, every one 
practically acquainted with the subject is 
fully aware. They are inefficient in instruc- 
tion, and inefficient in construction to an 
extent that is unmistakably detrimental to 
health. As a rule, they are held in a room of 
a private dwelling; a room of such limited 
dimensions, that when twenty or thirty 
children come to be crowded in it, the 
afmosphere within it becomes seriously 
vitiated. Such schools do cause a good deal 
of sickness among children, and would cause 
much more were it not for the irregularity 
with which they are attended; the children 
not only staying away for whole days, and 
sometimes whole weeks, whenever the parents 
see fit to keep them, but going in at all sort 
of late, and coming out at all sort of early 
hours, on the days they do attend. One 
reason often given for sending children to 
such schools is, that they are more exclusive 
and select than large public schools in which 
all manner of children are gathered together, 
and it is generally parents who use that plea 
who are indignant at the Board’s interference 
with inefficient schools. The School Board 
was never intended for respectable people 
like them, they say to the visitor, but for 
gutter children ; a cry the constant reiteration 
of which must amuse the visitor, if he hap- 
pens to be a person with any sense of 
humour ; for when presently he gets among 
the parents of the gutter children, they ask 
with an injured air how it is that the Board is 
so sharp upon them, while other children, 
just because they happen to be better dressed 
than theirs, and live in a better neighbour- 
hood, are never interfered with. The fact is, 
the parents of each class see numbers of the 
children of the other about the streets in 
school hours, and jumping to the conclusion 
that they do not go to school at all, each, 
when called to account for what they deem 
the trifling offence of the irregular attendance 
of their children, indignantly suggests that 





the Board would be better employed in 
seeing that the other class of children went 
to school at all, even were it irregularly. The 
idea that the Board harasses comparatively 
respectable parents, who voluntarily send 
their children to school after some fashion, 
while it either neglects or finds itself unable 
to grapple with a lower grade of parents who 
do not send their children to school at all, is 
largely founded upon misconceptions. ‘The 
number of children who do not go to school 
at all, whose parents altogether escape the 
notice of the Board’s officers, is really very 
small; the number who go to inefficient 
schools, or attend efficient ones irregularly, 
very large. Irregularity is the great root evil 
against which the School Board has to con- 
tend ; the great stumbling-block in the way 
of elementary education; the thing that 
chiefly accounts for the miserable proportion 
of “ passes” in the Government examinations 
in public elementary schools. And in seeking 
to remedy this evil, the School Board will 
have to deal with others besides those parents 
of the lower and lowest social grades, whom 
many seem at present to think should be the 
only ones upon whom the Board should act. 

a That the School Board have to compel the 
attendance of children at school under cir- 
cumstances that are very hard upon the 
parents, there can be no doubt ; and this has 
given rise to the charge of harshness against 
the Board. As a matter of fact, however, 
both the law and the divisional committees 
of the Board, as the preliminary adminis- 
trators of the law, deal with such cases with 
the utmost tenderness compatible with the 
primary consideration that the children con- 
cerned shall receive at least some education. 
These committees consist, in some divisions, 
of the divisional members, in others of the 
members, and a number of ladies and gentle- 
men resident in the districts, selected to assist 
them ; and any one who will take the trouble 
to inquire into the Jersonnel of these com- 
mittees, will find that they consist of those 
who are much more likely to aid than to 
oppress the poor. The law of the case in this 
connection is that any child of not less than 
ten years of age who has passed, or can pass, 
the fifth standard shall (so far as compulsion 
is concerned, that is) be exempt from attend- 
ing school. Any child of average capacity, 
who had attended school regularly up to ten 
years of age, would be able to pass the fifth 
standard; but so prevalent is irregularity of 
attendance, that very few children of that age 
can pass that standard. To meet the case 
of those who cannot, however, it is further 
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enacted that any child of not less than tens 
who can be shown to the satisfaction of a 
committee to be “necessarily and benefi- 
cially” employed, shail be exempt from 
attending school for more than ten hours 
per week ; and we are in a position to say 
that committees, as a rule, are very liberal 
in their construction of this clause. Again, 
if parents show that they are not in a position 
to pay school fees for their children, the 
Board can and will pay them for them ; while 
in most divisions there are voluntary aid 
societies which, on the recommendation of 
a School-Board committee (the members of 
which are generally the chief subscribers to 
it), will assist needy parents in the matter of 
boots and clothing. Of late, too, and with 
an especial view to meeting cases in which 
School-Board pressure is being brought to 
bear, créches have been multiplied about the 
metropolis. Finally, in special cases, or to 
meet peculiar cases, the committees have the 
power to grant temporary exemption from 
attendance at school. In administering the 
compulsory powers of the Board, the com- 
mittees are as merciful as they possibly can 
be; if they stretch the law at all, it is upon the 
side of mercy; and numbers of the police- 
court prosecutions that are instituted by the 
Board would be avoided, if the parents con- 
cerned in them had simply gone before the 


committees and stated their cases, instead of 
treating their notices with contempt, and thus 
Sorcing them to prosecute. 

That the Board, through its committees 
and officers, call upon parents to do things 
that are very difficult to accomplish, there 


can be no doubt. Still, they only ask for 
what is possible and practicable ; and there 
is scarcely ever a case comes before a 
committee, in connection with which they 
cannot say, speaking from actual knowledge 
and experience gathered in the course of 
their School-Board work, that there are 
precisely similar cases in which the neces-. 
sary struggle has been, and is being, success- 
fully made by other parents. ‘Take a typical 
case of the most difficult class with which 
the Board has to deal—that of a poor widow, 
say with four children, the eldest nine, the 
youngest two. She keeps the elder at home 
to mind the younger, and when she is called 
upon to send the child to school, she asks 
what is she to do? and others, hearing of 
her case, and sympathizing with it, might 
well ask the same question, and be at a loss 
to answer it—and yet there are thousands 
of such cases in which the children are being 
regularly sent to school. If a poor woman 





thus situated is receiving out-door relief, it is 
a condition of the relief being given that all 
her children of school age shall attend school 
regularly ; and the guardians are bound to 
see that the condition is complied with. For 
a charge of from two shillings to half-a- 
crown per week an infant will be well cared 
for and fed in a créche, while if there is not 
such an establishment available, it is always 
easy to find a neighbour who, for the same rate 
of payment, will take charge of it, and whose 
care of it will at any rate be better for it 
than that of a child’s of nine. And here we 
would point out in passing that there are 
two parties to be considered in this matter, 
If we should pity the parents—and truly 
they are to be pitied—should we not also 
have pity for the children? the one being 
deprived of its education; the other, the 
helpless infant, left to the necessarily in- 
efficient care of one little more than an 
infant itself. If a woman can possibly 
manage to pay to have her infant taken care 
of by a competent person, and thus free 
another child to be educated, the expendi- 
ture will in the end be found the truest 
economy in the literal and every other sense 
of the word. If, as is but too often the case, 
the woman’s earnings are so scanty that by 
no possible management can she pay the 
requisite amount out of them, then is it no 
discredit to her, but a simple duty, to apply 
for that relief which so many thousand others 
similarly situated receive; and which — 
especially in the face of her legal obligation 
to send her children to school—would un- 
doubtedly be extended to her. 

The bulk of the cases, however, with which 
the Board has to deal are not—as regards the 
circumstances of the parents—of this trying 
character. They arecasesin which the absence 
of the children from school is attributable 
to the neglect or indifference of parents, or 
in which parents plead that they cannot 
control their children, cannot make them 
attend school ‘regularly and punctually.” 
In this evil of neglecting the education of 
children, as in most other social evils, the 
old ‘accursed thing,” drink, plays a part. 
It is not by any means uncommon for parents 
to appear before committees, and even before 
magistrates, in a state of intoxication ; and 
in many cases the Board have been able to 
ascertain, in the most conclusive manner, that 
the poverty which has been pleaded to them 
as areason for not sending children to school 
has been solely caused by the habitual drunk- 
enness of parents. With respect to the 
oft-pleaded defence, that the children con- 
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cerned in School-Board prosecution cases 
are beyond the control of their parents, 
magistrates, as well as School-Board com- 
mittees, have to deal very warily. To see a 
great able-bodied man bringing up some 
quiet little fellow of eight or nine years of 
age, and saying that he has no control over 
him, and has used his utmost endeavours to 
get him to attend school without success— 
to see such a sight, and hear such a state- 
ment, might appear ridiculous to an outsider, 
but the initiated know that there is more in 
the plea than meets the ear. It may seem a 
very hard thing to say, but it is nevertheless 
true, that there are many parents who will 
resort to any shift to free themselves from the 
expense and responsibility of maintaining 
their children. Such parents know that if a 
magistrate is satisfied that the child really is 
beyond parental control, the case ‘will be 
referred to the Industrial School Committee 
of the Board, and the child placed in some 
institution where it will be educated and 
maintained at considerable cost to the public, 
the parent only being called upon to pay 
some merely nominal contribution. And, 
knowing this, numbers of parents allow 
themselves to be summoned by the School 
Board, simply with a view to having an 
opportunity of pleading “beyond control” 
before a magistrate, and “ chancing it.” 





The task of enforcing attendance at 
school, by the application of legal penalties 
to parents, is a most critical and difficult 
one; and in carrying it out the School 
Board may, of course, commit errors of 
judgment, but their general inclining in the 
matter is certainly not to harshness. Nor, 
though some may altogether escape their 
machinery, are they partial, or respecters of 
persons, or classes. As we have already said, 
the notion that they meddle with other classes 
while neglecting to deal with the gutter-child 
class, is an altogether mistaken one. We 
speak from a practical knowledge of the | 
subject, and are in a position to assure our 
readers that the Board have in their schools 
thousands of the class of children that it 
has become a fashion to speak of as gutter 
children. 

Further, we are pleased to be able to add 
that these children, as a class, soon come to 
take to school work and discipline as kindly 
as children of any other class, and with those | 
best circumstanced for making a forecast on 
the point, it is a very open question as 
to which class will ultimately be the most | 
difficult to deal with, the greatest drawback | 
to the general spread of education—the | 
so-called gutter-child class, or the class that 
say School Boards were never intended for 
the likes of them. 





TO NIAGARA. 
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PART I, 


IVEN three good things, five weeks of 
holiday, a wholesome liking for salt 
water, and fifty pounds; can you do better 
with them than go to Niagara? See what 
you will get by it. First, you will be boarded 
and lodged in a ship of a steam fleet, beaten 
by none in the Atlantic for safety, comfort, 
discipline, and cheapness. I mean Allan’s 
Canadian line. You will have at least 
twenty days of the most pure and invigorat- 
ing air that human lungs can inhale; and 
quite sufficient to set up even a jaded 
Londoner for a fortnight of rather sharp 
travelling. You will have a varied, amusing, 
and by no means unprofitable opportunity of 
studying human nature among numerous 
fellow-passengers of all countries, ages, and 
conditions. You will see a hundred or so of 
icebergs, 


see either at Brighton or Scarborough. You 





which you certainly would not| 


will ascend the St. Lawrence, which, all 
things considered, is quite one of the most 
stately and interesting rivers in the world. 
You will pass through a district of Canada, 
which will bring you into contact with its 
oldest civilisation, and its most recent indus- 
tries, its noblest public buildings, and the 
grandest memories of its early time. You 
may shoot rapids, gaze on the outskirts of 
the. primeval forest, see native Indians, on 
railways travel in gilded saloons, which at 
night become bedrooms, or if going by 
water, in large steamers, some of which may 
accurately be described as floating palaces. 
Everywhere you will hear your native tongue 
spoken, you will see your native flag floating 
in the breeze, you will be surprised, let us 
hope gratified, by a hearty loyalty, you will 
see a young "Empire in all the flush and 


| enthusiasm of i increasing greatness gov erning 
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itself with decision, and developing its re- | Canadian spring, if you would only put your 
sources with such an amazing rapidity, that | head to the ground, you would hear the grass 
as was once said quaintly of the rush of a| grow. Last, but not least, you will see what 














American Fall, Niagara. 


all your life afterwards you will be glad to | for one short afternoon, Nature’s most peer- 
have seen, and what with every returning | less, most indescribable, most unapproach- 
summer you will long once more to visit, if but | able, most sublime marvel, Niagara Falls. 
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My first impressions of the St. Lawrence, 
| so much more beautiful than I had ever ex- 
| pected it to be, quite convince me that this 

is the right way of entering North America, 
and not the less so because the voyage from 
land to land is two days shorter than to 
|New York. But it was hard to believe, 
|as we steamed through the bright water, and 
|looked round on the mountains and woods 
and sky in all their summer beauty, that in a 
| few months’ time winter would be come, and 
all be a mass of ice. From Christmas to 
May the river at Quebec is so thoroughly 
frozen over as to be a common thoroughfare 
| for the traffic from shore to shore; and the 


| entire stoppage of the navigation for more | 
| than one-third of the year must be a serious | 


bar to the progress of the country. 

We were two days in Quebec, in that time 
| quite exhausting the sights of that rather 
| triste city, and coming to the conclusion 
| about it that one comes to about so many 
| other places, that it is better to look at than 
live in. Yet for the grandeur of its site and 
| the exquisiteness as well as extent of the 
views from it, it has but few rivals. The 


view from the Esplanade, looking down the | 


river towards the island of Orleans, quite 
reminded me of the Bosphorus; but the 
noblest prospect is from the Citadel. North, 
| over the city and the St. Charles River, you 
| look away towards far-off azure hills, clothed 
| with primeval forest, and in all variety of 
| rolling or peaked outline—one in particular 
| standing all by itself, just like Mount 
Tabor. Then down the river, with its ships 
and steamers, and smaller craft of all kinds, 
and the white houses on the island of 
Orleans, and on the far horizon, blue with 
their indescribable blue, a grand mountain 
range, the like of which we should never see 
in Central Canada, nor, indeed, till we re- 
turned there again. South, right away into 
the States, towards Portland in Maine, is a 
great expanse of rich and cultivated country, 
the sky-line here again bounded with a tier 
of hills. To the south-west the St. Law- 
rence stretches away towards Montreal, and, 


under a brilliant sun and with a sky just | 


clouded enough for lights and shadows, the 
effect was superb. 

The interior of the city is dirty and com- 
monplace ; there are but few fine buildings, 
and the place has an air of decay. The 
permanent removal of the Legislature to 
Ottawa, and the total withdrawal of the 
English garrison, was a double blow from 
which it is hard to recover. The streets are 


Steep, rough, and uneven. The trottoirs are 
XVI—5 








of wood, which is cheaper than flag, and less 
liable to injury from the breaking up of the 
frost, though more dangerous in case of fire. 
The tin on the spires of the churches and on 
the house-roofs makes them safer from sparks 
than shingle, and the snow more readily falls 
off; while in the sparkling atniosphere of 
Canada, whether in summer or winter, the 
effect is bright and picturesque. 

There are two romantic waterfalls near 
Quebec, both of which we visited. That of 
Montmorency is about eight miles from the 
city ; and our pleasant drive to it gave us a 
good opportunity of observing the old- 
fashioned and rather slovenly cultivation of 
the soil in this part of Canada,—a cultivation, 
however, peculiar to the French ; as wellas of 
admiring the pretty wooden houses, each with 
their portico and verandah, in the village we 
passed through. We saw buckwheat, barley, 
and oats, just fit for harvest. Some of the 
hay was still out. We did not observe any 
large timber, and the trees were mainly ash, 
spruce, larch, maple, and sycamore. The 
native flora of Canada is poor; and labour 
is sO expensive that few care much for 
flower gardens. As we approached Mont- 
morency, we crossed the river, with deep 
brown pools full of trout, reminding me a 
good deal of the Roman bridge over the 
Lune at Kirkby Lonsdale. Then, passing 
through a little field fringed with wood, we 
came in sight of the fall ; the summit of it a 
sort of edge of water from shore to shore, 
about a hundred and ten feet high, like 
an ornament on its brow; and then the 
grand plunge of the river over a perfectly 
precipitous rock, one hundred and forty feet 
high, in a mass of white foam, into a great 
pool below, presently to make its languid 
way into the St. Lawrence River. There is 
a wooden staircase leading down to the foot 
of the falls, from which a good view can be 
obtained ; but we preferred the view from 
lower down the hill in the field, where, with 
the prospect of the fall, is combined quite the 
grandest sight of Quebec we had yet enjoyed, 
the Citadel, like another Gibraltar, looking 
down upon the city and river, the town itself 
glittering and sparkling in the afternoon sun, 
with the gentle murmur of the somewhat 
distant fall, tumbling down through a setting 
of green foliage, and in an air far fresher 
and more exhilarating than a draught of the 
best Champagne. 

The other waterfall is that of Lorette, near 





what is called an Indian village. The fall, | 
which acts, in the first instance, as water- 
power to an extensive paper-mill, suddenly | 
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dashes down a long and sharp descent, 
through a steep gorge thickly covered with 
wood, on the side of which a pretty path has 
been cut. You may easily fancy yourself in 
a Scotch glen with the brawl of a big burn 
all round you, and though you miss the 
heather, you are compensated with infinite 
ferns. 

In the afternoon we left for Montreal in 
a river steamer peculiar to this continent, 
but which with advantage might be used on 
the Thames. Perhaps a Noah’s ark best 
describes its queer appearance. Outside it 
is three-storied, painted white, and fitted with 
pleasant green shutters to all the windows. 
Inside it is commodiously arranged and 
sumptuously furnished, especially in the prin- 
cipal saloon ; where there isan abundance of 
couches, easy-chairs, tables, a magnificent 
piano, and brilliantly burning lamps. All 
round this drawing-room, which extends the 
entire length of the vessel, are the tiny but 
exquisitely clean and comfortable cabins. 
Underneath is the refreshment saloon, where 
tea is served from seven to ten. In the 
evening there is usually good music with 
singing, always concluded with ‘ God save 
the Queen.” The boats are steered by 
a wheel in front, and make eighteen miles 
an hour. They are crowded with pas- 
sengers and cargo, and the charge is four 
dollars, which includes the tea, one extra 
dollar ensuring the comfort of an entire 
cabin. We left Quebec at four, and reached 
Montreal in about fifteen hours. Both banks 
of the river are highly cultivated, and well 
inhabited. Many a bright little trout stream 
we saw leaping down into the great river ; 
huge stores of sawed timber waiting to be 
fetched away. 

At seven next morning our hundred and 
eighty miles were nearly accomplished, and 
Montreal was in sight. Certainly the approach 
to what is incontestably the commercial metro- 
polis of the Dominion is very fine. The well- 


built and spacious city, with its numerous’ 


church spires and towers, the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral grandly dominating over all; the 
green mountain as a background ; the river 
bank lined with noble quays, rivalling even 
stately Bordeaux; the bustle of ships and 
steamers loading and unloading, as if there 
was not a single hour to lose; the tubular 
bridge beyond spanning the glorious stream, 
ten thousand feet long, with its pier openings 
two hundred and fiity feet in width, and rising 
in the centre to one hundred feet above 
high water mark, produce an instant impres- 
sion of life and power, and of the vast oppor- 





tunities, of which perhaps the most ambitious 
city in the Dominion but little needs to be 
told. But as the traveller steps on shore, 
and walks up the busy streets, his impression 
of the greatness of Montreal will only be 
strengthened. Some of the new warehouses 
will compete with anything either in Man- 
chester or London for the solidity of their 
construction, and for the admirable taste of 
the elevation ; while, built of a granite as 
durable as that of Aberdeen, they are of a 
far more cheerful colour. One unvarying 
indication of Canadian progress is in the 
post-offices, which, in the great towns, are 
either being rebuilt on a large and costly 
scale, or have just been completed. The 
new Post-Office at Quebec is a singularly 
fine building. At Toronto and Montreal 
they are being erected of a size that ought 
to anticipate the needs of the country for 
fifty years. The banks at Montreal are 
numerous and well-built; but I was most 
struck with the number and handsomeness of 
the places of worship. Protestant Noncom- 
formists seem to lay out as much on their 
spires and towers as Anglicans; and the 
Roman Catholics, with vast -wealth at their 
back, are not content with their enormous 
Cathedral, said to hold ten thousand at a timé, 
and a Jesuit church adorned with some exqui- 
site frescoes, but are now slowly erecting a mag- 


nificent new Cathedral, which is to be on the 


model of St. Peter’s. The Anglican Cathe- 
dral is a handsome new church, built on the 
same plan as Salisbury Cathedral, but on a 
smaller scale, and holds its own among the 
other ecclesiastical buildings of the city. 
With two British grumbles about Montreal, 
we will leave it for Ottawa. First of all in 
an enterprising, wealthy, and rapidly growing 
city of over 140,000 inhabitants, there is not 
one really good hotel. The kind friends 
who took us over the town, and themselves 
reside in it, frankly confessed the fact. If 
some speculative Yankee would but invade 
the principal towns of Canada with dollars 
and plans for some new hotels, and for a 
year or two beat the natives out of the field, 
great would be the satisfaction of travellers, 
and still greater the advantage to the Do- 
minion. My other grievance, to an English- 
man almost incredible, is this—That dirty 
boys were allowed to come into the hotel, or 
stand outside, and beg, without any one 
seeming to think that it was bad for the boys 
or intrusive on the customers. The outside 
of the hotel was equally infested with ragged 
youths, who offer to black your boots, but 
want sixpence for doing it. The young 
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gentleman who blacked mine asked sixpence | worth coming from a verylong way tosee. The 
and got twopence, which at first he scorn- | noble Parliament Buildings and Government 
fully refused, and only took on the sly | offices are quite unrivalled for purity of style, 
when his companions were not looking. | stateliness of elevation, and also perhaps for 
Montreal is full of enterprising, kind-hearted | commodiousness of arrangement, by any 


and clear-headed Scotchmen—will none of | public buildings on the North American | 


them try to set on foot in Montreal what | continent. 


men like Macgregor, and Fowler, and Snape 
did long ago in London, a Shoe-black Bri- 


gade, with all its multifarious and beneficial | 


savings-banks, and ever so much more 


_ offshoots in the shape of night-schools, and | 


beside? a kind of work which would not | 


| only be a great help to the boys, and a con- | 


tinual happiness to the promoters, but would | 


also initiate many other enterprises of a like 
| nature to the great advantage of the public. 


From Montreal we went to Ottawa, on 
whose river young English ladies in their 
earliest attempts at singing, bid “ Row, 
Brothers, Row.” The journey occupies a 
day, and is performed chiefly by steamer 
on the Ottawa River, with an interlude of rail- 
way to avoid the rapids. At Lachine we first 
joined the boat, and were presently on the 
broad stream of the Ottawa, which at its 
junction with the St. Lawrence is eleven 
miles across, but soon narrows, and with its 
diminishing width becomes much more pleas- 
ing. The banks of the river are charm- 
ingly wooded, but all the fine timber has 
long ago disappeared. Cheerful villages, 
with piers for goods and passengers, give 
the river an air of life and bustle; in the 
glorious light of a perfect summer’s day 
there was a still golden richness over the 
scene, reminding me almost of the Nile, 
and my heart rose in thankfulness to God 
for having made his world so fair, and 
for having permitted me to see it. Occa- 
sionally there was a long stretch of water, 


with a distant view, blue with only a' 


Canadian blueness; nevertheless, in the 
lower part of the river there is nothing to 


compare in beauty either with the Danube | 


or the Rhine. As we neared Ottawa, the 
scenery grew finer. A bold bluff of land, 
shutting out the city, acts as a natural bas- 


of real beauty in itself. 
came full in view, with its noble Parliament 


The Chauditre Fall 


is truly an over- 
powering sight. 


| 


Our going to it was alto- | 


gether owing to the invitation of a friend in | 


one of the Government departments, who had 
kindly taken us over the Parliament Building 


in the afternoon, and after dinner accom- | 


panied us to the Fall. It had been raining 
hard, and the dusk was coming on, but there 
was still halfan hour of daylight ; and calling 
a coach we drove rapidly through the back 


settlements of the town (mischievous people | 


might call it all back settlement), and making 
our scrambling path over the numerous logs 


of an immense timber yard, came out upon the | 
Fall. It was just where it hurls itself down | 
into the boiling cauldron from which it takes | 


its name ; the light was fading away, the sky 
was additionally darkened with driving clouds, 
and the scene was as sublime as it could be. 
There was the great wide river, gloomy and 
angry under the lowering sky, rushing down 
from the frozen north on its way into the 
Atlantic. Tossing, heaving, struggling with 
itself, trying to.resist its fate, but in the end 
passionately yielding to it, down it came 
rushing on in fierce and boisterous eddies till 
it tumbled headlong into the seething basin 
below, where anything solid, like a body ora 


tree, would whirl round and round in ever- | 


lasting circles, till the water dissolved it into 
atoms. 


A great cloud of mist went up and | 


filled the air; and as we looked down on the | 
| water falling, and after it had fallen, writhing 


as in contortions and spasms of agony,-it was 


a sight with a strange spell to it, and quite of | 


a different character in its shape and beauty 
either to Montimorency or Niagara. 

Going back, we lingered for a moment to 
see the process of sawing the logs as they 
come down rough from the forest into deals 


| fit for the joiners’ use, in a great sawing yard 
tion to what lies behind it, and is a feature | 


This turned, Ottawa | 
| water by a strong chain. 


buildings crowning a grand eminence above | 


the river, the lofty spires of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral on the left, and the city 
itself, lying behind, and hardly visible from 
the water. 

These three things, the new Parliament 


Buildings, the view of the river from the | by relays of men, in winter the same men go | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


near. All is done by water power. First, 
the log is hooked and drawn up out of the 
Then it is pulled 
up a groove to an apparatus of eight saws, 
which with wonderful rapidity and precision 
cut it into eight pieces. 
then trimmed into exact lengths, and by the 
same force conveyed away. 
work is carried on day and night continuously 


Lovers’ Walk, and the Chauditre Falls, are | into the forests for what is called lumbering ; 





These pieces are | 


In summer this | 


























| 
| 


| miles from surgeon or hospital. 
| wages are good. 
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and are occupied, in spite of the ice and | 


snow, in felling the timber, and then moving 


| it to the water's edge ready for the breaking 


up of the frost. It is very hard and some- 
times dangerous work, for when the river gets 
jammed with the timber, men have to get on 
it, and cut it loose with axes, not unfrequently 


Nonconformists, and not Anglicans, being 
witnesses ; and an English clergyman may 
be permitted to observe of his Nonconformist 
| brethren how ably and acceptably they seem 
| to discharge their duties, 

Toronto is a handsome and thriving city 
| on the banks of Lake Ontario, with a 


getting themselves terribly crushed, many} present population of 50,000, and in a fair 


| receive, at Quebec, a hundred pounds for his 


labour, which he is too often tempted after | 
the terrible hardships of a long winter to | 
| waste in a fortnight’s frolic. 


| ing runs ‘very high in Canada, yet, perhaps, 


nothing in the long-run is more desirable for 


| a young country than that each of her citizens 








should feel an interest in her prosperity, an | 


honest pride in her greatness, and an actual 
responsibility for her good government. 
From Ottawa we went to Toronto by rail- 


way, a journey of about twelve hours, through | 


a flat uninteresting country, with nothing to 


relieve the fatiguing monotony of an ill- | 
constructed railway, but occasional glimpses 


of the River St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, 
and bright gleams of woodland. 
At Toronto we made our abode at the 


Rosslin House Hotel, the only really good 


hotel we had as yet stayed at. The rooms 


were airy, the linen clean, the table excellent, | 
while the charge was half a dollar a day less | 


than at Quebec or Montreal. The waiters 


were negroes, and capital waiters they were. | 
Remarking this afterwards to an American | 
gentleman, I elicited the instant reply that 


Providence had intended them to be servants. 
From a white man’s point of view this was a 
convenient, and perhaps a reasonable view 
of the question. But it would hardly be so 
self-evident to the black man, who might 
fairly retort, that Providence, in giving him 


his freedom, had at least afforded him the, 


chance of doing as he pleased. 
The next day was Sunday, and I was glad 
of the opportunity of attending service in the 


Cathedral, after a visit to the Dean’s Sunday- | 


school, where the hearty singing was delight- 
ful to hear. It is a fine Gothic church, and 


the congregation are now completing it by | 


the erection of a beautiful spire. Dean 
Grasette’s parochial organization seemed 
complete, and very much of the same type 
as that of a large town parish in England. 


There is no lack either of church accommo- | 


dation, or of what is of still more conse- 
quence, zeal and ability among the clergy, 


But the | 
At the end of the winter, | 
| in addition to the board and lodging always | 
| provided, a skilful lumberer will sometimes | 


Political feel- | 


way of doubling it before the end of the 
century. It has, however, an unfinished 
appearance from some few of its principal 
thoroughfares not yet being built up; and | 
on the whole it looks best from the water, | 
where the spires and towers gracefully break 
the monotony of the house-tops, and the 
green trees of the park make a pleasing 
background, The two principal buildings 
in Toronto, which also give it the excep- 
| tional importance of being a judicial as well as 
an educational metropolis, are the Law Courts 
and the University. The Law Courts, other- 
| wise known as Osgoode Hall, are a hand- 
some Greek building in a grass enclosure 
railed off from the road, and ornamented 
with some shady trees. I did not see the 
interior, but Mr. Trollope thought that the 
internal arrangements as far surpass those 
of the Four Courts in Dublin as the eleva- 
tion of the Four Courts surpasses that of 
Osgoode Hall. But the University is the 
pride of Toronto. It is erected in a breezy 
and spacious park, to the north of the town, 
in pure Norman style, and of a durable grey 
stone at a total cost of £80,000. It wasa 
great advantage for me to be taken over it 
by Professor Wilson. I saw the laboratory, 
museum, a fine room for academical meet- 
ings and the conferring of degrees, lecture- 
rooms, and the library. There are also 
living-rooms for students, who can be main- 
— at a cost of £45 a year, most of 
which can be met by a scholarship easily 
| gained by an average amount of industry 
and ability. The students have their meals 
together, but there are separate dormitories. 
Sitting-rooms can be had by extra payment. 
The revenues of the University are large, 
accruing trom lands with which it was en- 
dowed by George IV., so that the professors 
are liberally paid, and the best men the 
country can produce are forthcoming. The 
University is quite unconnected with any 
religious body ; but Holy Scripture is read, 
and prayers said daily for the resident 
students, who have the power of absenting 
themselves if their parents wish for it. Only 
twice the permission has been claimed. 
| Some years ago the University also granted 
degrees in theology ; but from a variety of 
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causes, it was totally disconnected from the | 


English Church ; and an Anglican College 
has existed for some years, which confers 
degrees, and is extremely useful for training 
clergymen, but of course with very scanty 
resources, and a small professorial staff. 

I must not omit to mention the Normal 
Training School, a most important institu- 


tion, where teachers are trained for the 
| public schools. The system of free and rate- 
sustained schools is here in full operation ; 
and when I inquired about their compulsory 
method for enforcing attendance, I was 
immediately told there was no necessity for 
them, as the children came well enough 
_without. Credat Judeus ! 





GLEANINGS FROM THE TALMUD. 


| ‘be present paper makes no pretensions 

beyond its title ; but as the subject is 
|| not very familiar to the general reader, it 
|| may be well to make a rapid survey of the 
'| field to be gleaned from, and to indicate the 
principle that guides the selection. 


The Talmud has little claim to be con- | 
sidered a book beyond the mere fact of its | 


consisting of so many volumes, for it is the 
product of many minds and the growth of 
centuries. The scribes who succeeded Ezra 
and Nehemiah in that misty period within 
which lies the boundary line between Old 
Testament Scripture and tradition, rallying 
round the Mosaic law, as the only means of 
preserving the people from heathen contami- 
nation, on the one hand, and internal corrup- 
tion, on the other, made every effort to bring 
its precepts to bear upon all the relations, 
civil and sacred, in which the colonists were 
placed. They made a “fence to the law,” 
as their own phrase has it; that is, they en- 
deavoured, by minor and detailed prescrip- 
tions, to secure the great precepts of the law 
from infringement, and to apply them to all 
the details of daily life. ‘The hedge of prickly 
pear, seen everywhere in the East, is a fair 
illustration of what that “fence round the 
law” became. The few well-meant regula- 
tions of the scribes, like the blades of the 
cactus first set in the soft sand, and liable to 
be displaced by a passing footstep, became 


the starting-point for new developments, and | 


bristled over all their borders with a formid- 
| able array of prescriptions, till the whole was 
grotesque in the extreme, and the hedge 


actually choked the law which it was to have | 


preserved. 


We cannot trace here the expansion of this | 


work of the scribes and their successors, as, 
believing in the all-sufficiency of the law, 
they sought in its compass authority for every 
new “fence” and ground for every existing 
usage, and invented for this purpose methods 
| of connection — they cannot be called 


;methods of interpretation — between the 
| written law and their own ordinances. ‘Two 
| institutions, with which the reader is familiar, 
| were the channels through which it operated. 
| These were the School and the Sanhedrim. 
| Connected with the synagogues there were 
common schools for primary education, and 
| local courts for the judgment of cases that 
might arise: the rabbins of distinction had 
also their higher schools, and the highest 
court in the land was the great Sanhedrim at 
Jerusalem. It was before this court that Christ 
was arraigned, and Peter and John were tried ; 
and it must have been in a school in the 
Temple that the child Jesus was found, and 
in another such that Saul of Tarsus studied 
under Gamaliel. The schools were the arena 
in which the learned men and their pupils 
sharpened their wits in discussion; and it 
will be readily understood how, while the 
Sanhedrim was occupied with actual cases 
brought before it, the schools would be em- 
ployed in the solving of possible and ima- 
ginary cases—with casuistry, in fact. We 
have already in the pages of the New Testa- 
ment indications of a reverence for the letter 
of the law to the neglect of its spirit in these 
casuistical discussions ; and this tendency, 
increasing to a prodigious extent, and com- 
bined with a reverence for great names, kept 
alive the tradition of the decisions of the 
courts and the opinions of the doctors, which | 
in time was invested with divine authority, | 
as an unwritten law delivered to Moses on | 
Sinai, as an explanation of the written, and | 
handed down in unbroken succession from 
age to age. 

In the troubles that came upon the Jewish 
people the Sanhedrim suffered much, and 
'was deprived of the power of enforcing its 
sentences ; but the activity of the schools 
continued, notwithstanding persecution ; and 
when finally the synagogue took the place 
of the Temple, the college remained as the 
representative of the Sanhedrim, and study, 
taking the place of judgment, ran riot in its 
handling of the law. The schools of Babylon, 
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swelled by refugees from Palestine, kept 
pace with, and even outstripped, those of the 
Holy Land for a time ; but when the stricter 
edicts against the study of the law were 


the lead, and then for the first time, towards 
the close of the second century a.D., under 
| the presidency of Rabbi Judah the Holy, the 
oral tradition was collected into an authorita- 
tive form. It was called Mithna, or “teaching,” 
from the formula by which the decisions of 
the doctors of the period were conveyed, but 
came to be known as Mishna, or “repetition,” 
from the idea that it is but the expansion or 
iteration of the written law. 


civil, criminal, and ceremonial law that had | 
occupied their attention ; recording also, as a 
guarantee of the thorough preservation of the 


of the minority. 

The Mishna, compiled at Tiberias while | 
the college there had an acknowledged supre- 
macy, was accepted by the schools of Babylon | 
and Palestine as their handbook of the oral 
law, 


in all their bearings, in order to show the 
process by which they had been reached, 
their agreement with other apparently con- 
flicting decisions, and the illustration they 
derived from other quarters. 
tor and appended note of a Scotch judge are 


free method of discussion 
admitted of an endless variety of illustration ; 
so that, when the whole came to be written 


reporter’s notes of the sittings of the doctors 
and their pupils. 
are called Sayers, from the formula used in 
recording their opinions, and the collection 
of their sayings is called Gemara, or “ com- 
pletion.” The combination of Mishna and 
Gemara forms the Talmud; and as the 
schools of Babylon and Palestine were now 
distinct, the one Mishna had its Gemara in 
| each field, so that we have what are known as 
the Jerusalem Talmud, collected about the 
end of the fourth century a.p., and the Baby- 








| lonian Talmud, which belongs to the fifth | 


century, the latter being the more voluminous. 


relaxed, the College of Tiberias again took | 


| forward and proceed to the elucidation of 





and its decisions, stated with all the | 
terseness of legal sentences, were canvassed 


| niceties and quaint applications of Scripture 
| texts, lifted to heaven, and permitted, from 
It consists of | 
six treatises, in which are given, under sepa- | 
rate heads, the decisions of the doctors to | 
the minutest details on all the subjects of | by miracles, amused by stories, tickled by 


|appearance of the next portion of the 
tradition, the rejected decisions or opinions | Mishna, or as frequently made to pause and 


| draw breath before facing it. 


the period, begins to emerge from the ob- 


The interlocu- | 


but a faint comparison of the result, for the | 
in the schools | 


| throws great light on the history of the time, 
down, it had something of the character of a | 


| ing chapter in the history of human thought. 
The teachers of this period | 


|the Talmud. 


_establishing of a legal enactment or the 


| The former exhibits the rabbis primarily in 
their professional character ; and, as the law 
is the backbone of the Talmud, the Halacha 


| mental faculties, has an interest equal, if not 


On first approaching the study of the | 


| Talmud, the reader finds himself in a strange 
world. A hard, condensed ordinance of the 
| Mishna is stated, referring to some precept | 
| of the written law, 


though the reference | | Edinburgh lawyers cannot meet on the street 


may not be very clear. Then comes the 
Gemara, commencing with some of those 
prescriptions collected after the redaction of 
the Mishna, and then the doctors by name, 
and quoting the names of their masters, step 


the point in hand. By question and answer, 
objection and solution, opposition and recon- 
ciliation, the discussion goes on. The reader 
is bandied from one authority to another, 
transported from one age to another, carried 
rapidly through dry discussions on legal 


“behind the curtain,” to hear what goes on 
there, swept away to the abodes of the dead, 
and informed what is done there, astonished 


proverbs, and thus borne along by a weird 
fascination, till suddenly pulled up by the 


With a little 
patience, however, he discerns an order of its 
kind in this apparent confusion. Certain 
catch-words denote certain transitions, which 
have laws of their own ; items of biography, 
picked up here and there, give touches to 
the dim pictures of departed doctors ; the 
daily life, domestic, social, and scholastic, of 


scurity, and he finds himself in a world of | 
living men. The thing that was of primary 
consequence to the men of the Talmud—the 
referring of everything to some point in the 
written law—may fall into secondary con- 
sideration ; the artificial bond of tradition- 
alism may be dissolved, but what remains 


and is, if properly weighed, a deeply interest- 


Rabbinic authorities distinguish between 
two main currents of thought running through 
Whatever pertains to the 


solution of a legal question, is Halacha, and 
the rest, in its ‘endless variety, is Haggada. 


is endued with pre-eminent authority and 
value, although, to an outside reader, the 
Haggada, admitting of the free play of more 


superior, to the merely professional activity 
of the rabbis. It is not always easy to dis- 
entangle Halacha from the mass of Haggada 
in which it is embedded. It is said that two 
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without drawing up a minute ; so it is scarcely 
possible for two rabbis to exchange words 
without a reference to a text of Scripture, 
and as the law was in their regard the basis 
of all Scripture, they were continually on the 
watch for anything that might bear on a legal 
question, as the following little incident will 
show :— 

«‘Rabban Gamaliel had a Canaanite slave called 
Tabi, whom he treated with great indulgence. 
Coming home with some friends on the feast of 
Succoth (Tabernacles) Gamaliel found the slave 
sleeping under his own bed, and said to his friends 
in jest, ‘You see Tabi, my slave, knows that he is 
not obliged to observe the feast of Succoth.’? Where- 
upon R. Simeon said, ‘From Gamaliel’s jest we 
learn two principles—(1) that a slave is not bound to 
observe Succoth, and (2) that one who is bound would 
not be observing it by sleeping under a bed.’ And 
so R. Ache says, in name of Rabh, ‘ Even the com- 
monplace words of the wise men should be re- 
garded.’ ” 


Another extract may give some idea of the | 


distinction between Halacha and Haggada, 
by showing how both may take their rise from 
one and the same text :— 


‘«“R, Ame and R. Ase were both’ before R. Isaac 
Nafche. One said, ‘Let my lord tell us Halacha,’ 
and the other said, ‘Let my lord tell us Haggada,’ 
and when he tried to please the one, the other was 
dissatisfied. He said, ‘I will tell you what the thing 
is like. A man had two wives, one young, the other 
old. The young one picked out all his grey hairs, 
and the other pulled out all the black, so that between 
the two he was left bald. What shall Ido? I will 
tell you something to please both. It is written 
(Exod. xxii. 6), “‘ If fire break out and catch thorns, 
so that the corn should be consumed, he that kindleth 
the fire shall surely make restitution.” The Holy 
One, blessed be He, says, It is mine to make good 
the loss of the fire which I kindled. I kindled a fire 
in Zion, as it is said, He hath kindled a fire in Zion, 
and I shall again build it with fire, as it is written, 
I will be to her a wall of fire round about.’ So 
much for Haggada, and now Halacha. The text 
begins with damages of property and ends with 
damages of the person, to show you that fire is in the 
same category as an arrow” [z.e. fire kindled at a 
distance is like an arrow shot at a distance]. 


It is not. easy to glean from the legal part 
of the Talmud. When once the tendency of 
the rabbinic mind in this direction is fairly 
seen, the ordinary reader is little interested in 
following it in all its aberrations. It would 
be a marvel if the oral law did not exhibit 
something of the spirit of the Mosaic Code on 
which it is based ; and, guided partly by that 
spirit and partly by their own «good sense, 
the rabbis have left us a system of prescrip- 
tions which will contrast favourably with 
anything of its kind ; but it is worth observ- 
ing that much which seems at first sight an 
excessive scrupulousness for fairness and 
mercy, may, after all, be but a punctilious 
indecision which conjured up innumerable 





| solutions of a difficulty. 





. 
possibilities, and could not make up its mind 
in the face of them. 

In general it may be said that nothing is 
easier than to quote the Talmud in support 
of almost anything, and either to turn it into 
ridicule or to give an extravagant idea of its 
contents. Great names might be cited in 
favour of contradictory positions of the 
Halacha—it could not well be otherwise— 
and on other matters there is still greater 
freedom of opinion.” * A saying of its 
own runs, “Turn it over, turn it over, for 
everything is in it:” but let not that be 
taken to imply that the Talmud is a store- 
house of substantial truth unknown to the 
present age. On some scientific subjects the 
rabbins may have been in advance of their 
own time; but isolated passages, which at 
first sight look like anticipations of modern 
discoveries, may probably be nothing more 
than the crude guesses of intellects that had 


| accustomed themselves to look for all pos- 


sible statements of a case, and all imaginable 
The Talmud, as a 
whole, cannot fairly be taken to prove any- 
thing beyond its own unique character. 

3esides the complicated details of legal 
ordinance, and the great mass of general 
information on manners and customs of the 
time, which the Talmud contains, there is, in 
biographical and general incidents, wayside 
hints and touches of nature, a rolling stream 
of life flowing through its pages, proving 
that the rabbis were men as well as doctors, 
or, we might say, men in spite of their being 
doctors, and men, too, of great practical 
sagacity, of warm living hearts, of real 
humour, and, in many cases, of deep religious 
feeling. And it is from this point of view 
that we would offer a few gleanings, with no 
intention of showing either the best or the 
worst of the Talmud, but in order, if possible 
within the narrow limits of a paper like this, 
to bring the reader a little closer to men and 
times so little generally understood. 

The biographical details scattered up and 
down the Talmud, in all shades of colouring, 
from broad farce to deepest pathos, present 
a variety of individual character in the rabbis 
in striking contrast with the uniformity of 


* A Jewish rabbi (Soloweyczyk) is at pet ees 
ANG 


(under difficulties) a Hebrew Commentary on the New Ilesta- 
ment, with the view of showing the agreement of the Talmud 
with the Gospel. ‘The French translation (La Bible, le Tal- 
mud, et l’Evangile) is to be had at Paris, Rue de Berlin 11, 
and an English Translation at London, 109, Gravel Lane, 
Houndsditch. 

+ M. Deutsch finds the “ gradual development of the Cosmos 
fuliy recognised by the lalmud.’’ But we might trace even 
Darwinism to a rabbinic source, for Aben Ezra, in his Com- 
mentary on Gen. iii. 21, “‘ ‘Lhe Lord God made coats of skin,” 
mentions the opinion of some that there was an animal 2” the 
similitude of man, whose skin furnished clothing for Adam 
and Eve. 






































- ‘ede 
their scholastic processes. There is Hillel the | 
great struggling upwards through poverty to 
the highest eminence, distinguished from his | 
irascible colleague by a proverbial equability | 
of temper. There is Rabbi Jochanan, son | 
of Zaccai, who lived in the exciting times of | 
the fall of Jerusalem, and whose pupils were 
so famous. ‘There is the second Gamaliel, 
whose unfortunate temper led to repeated 
‘scenes ” in the school of Jabneh, and the 
long succeeding line of famous men, of 
whom we have portraits more or less dis- 
tinct. The history of Rabbi Akiba, involv- | 
ing a romantic love story, may be given in | 
some detail as a specimen. 
In early life he was a shepherd in the | 
| service of the richest man in Jerusalem. 
His master’s daughter fell in love with him, 
| and they were betrothed (or married, accord- | 
ing to one account) secretly, and on condi- | 
tion that he was to devote himself to the study 
of the law. The father, becoming aware of 
the engagement, vowed that his daughter 
should never inherit a penny of his property, 
and drove her from the house. For twelve | 
years she suffered great hardships, being com- 
pelled to sell her long hair to buy bread, and 
never hearing, as it would appear, from her 
absent lover. At the end of that time Akiba, 
now a rabbi and master of twelve thousand 
pupils, returned, and contrived to get, un- 
noticed, within hearing of his bride. An 
old man was remonstrating with her to this 
effect: “You have remained in this un- 
natural widowhood for twelve years,” when 
she interrupted him, “If he follows my 
inclination, he will remain as he is engaged 
for another twelve years.” Akiba concluded | 
that he had her consent to pursue his studies, 
and returned to the school. At the end of , 
the second twelve years he returned—now 
called master by twenty-four thousand pupils 
—and his bride prepared to go out and meet 
him. Some of her female friends advised | 
her at least to borrow a decent dress, in | 
which to show herself to the great rabbi ; but 
she said, “ A merciful man regardeth the life | 
of his beast,” and went as she was. The 
pupils who attended Akiba would have thrust 
away the tattered creature who threw herself 
at his feet; but he rebuked them, saying, 
“ Let her alone ; all that I have and all that 
you have is due to her.” Meanwhile the | 
father’s heart had begun to relent, and hear- 
ing of the arrival of a great doctor (for he 
knew not that it was his old servant), he 
propounded to him the difficulty of his rash | 
vow. “Did you vow,” said the rabbi, * that | 
even if she married a learned man you would 
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disinherit her?” “No,” said the father. 
“Had the man known one section or one 
ordinance of the law, I would have given 
her to him.” Then, of course, Akiba re- 
vealed himself, and there was a general 
rejoicing. The story has a curious pendant, 
to the effect that Akiba’s own daughter had 


'a similar romance with her husband, thus 
| fulfilling a proverb of the Talmud, “ As one 
| sheep follows another, so a daughter goes in 


the steps of her mother.” Akiba was a man 
of great composure of mind, and when any 
trouble befell him was wont to repeat the 
motto of his master, “All is for good.” 
Once, in the course of a journey, he arrived 
towards night at a certain village, the in- 
habitants of which refused him lodging. He 
calmly said, “All is for good,” and pro- 
ceeded to make arrangements for spending 
the night in the open field. He had with 
him a donkey to ride on, a lamp to read by, 
and a cock to waken him in the morning. 
The wind blew out his lamp, a fox carried 


| off the cock, and a lion made away with the 


donkey. ‘All is for good,” said the imper- 


| turbable rabbi; and so he found in the 


morning, for a band of robbers had fallen 
upon the inhospitable village and carried off 
the inhabitants as slaves. His death was a 
very mournful one. He had joined the 
rising of Bar Cochba, and when that im- 
postor was subdued, Akiba, as one of his 
foremost followers, was called to suffer the 
penalty of revolt. He preserved his tran- 
quillity in prison, continuing to give advice 
and comfort to his pupils; and when brought 
out to suffer an excruciating death, pro- 
claimed aloud his profession of the Hebrew 
faith—‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
One,” his spirit departing with the utterance 
of the last word One. 

By such details one is allowed to see the 
rabbis in their daily lives,—one going to the 
school carrying his chair on his shoulder, 
another sitting among his pupils with his 
little child on his knee, some plying a trade, 
others engaged in commerce; some in the 
deepest poverty, others rolling in wealth ; all 
devoted to the law. And to have seen them 
thus, in their homes, in the school, in the 
market-place, in the world—to read their 
curious adveatures, to listen to their rollick- 
ing humour, their painstaking discussions, 
their mournful aspirations, their fervid prayers 


| —all this induces a sympathy so strong that 


it seems unkind, even in a meagre sketch 
like this, to thrust away their pictures with- 
out a word of notice. 

JAMES ROBERTSON. 
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CHAPTER V. 





N all re- 
lation- 
ships, 
as: 2 
have 
already 
said— 
and itis 
not an 
original 

me) saying 

1 —there 

is one 

| who is 
active 
and one 
who is 
passive 

—“lun 

=) dui 
m| baise et 

2—| l’autre 
quitend 
la joue,” as the French say, with their won- 











derful half-pathetic, half-cynic wisdom. Be- 
tween the two sisters of Whiteladies it was 
Augustine who gave the cheek and Susan the 
kiss, it was Augustine who claimed and Susan 
who offered sympathy ; it was Augustine’s 
affairs, such as they were, which were dis- 


cussed. The younger sister had only her 
own fancies and imaginations, her charities, 
and the fantastic compensation which she 
thought she was making for the evil deeds 
of her family, to discuss and enlarge upon ; 
whereas the elder had her mind full of those 
mundane matters from which all our cares 
spring—the management of material interests 
—the conflict which is always more or less 
involved in the government of other souls. 
| She managed her’ nephew's estate in trust for 
him till he came of age—if he should live to 
come of age, poor boy; she managed her 
own money and her sister’s, which was not in- 
considerable ; and the house and the servants, 
and in some degree the parish, of which Miss 
Susan was the virtual Squire. - But of. all 
this weight of affairs it did not occur to her 
to throw any upon Augustine. 
had always been spared from her youth up— 
spared all annoyance; all trouble, everybody 
uniting to.shield her. She had been “ deli- 


cate” in her childhood, and she had sustained 
MSL 








Augustine | 
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a “disappointment” in youth—which means 
in grosser words that she had -been jilted, 
openly and disgracefully, by .Farrel-Austin, 
her cousin, which was the ground of Susan 
Austin’s enmity to him. I doubt much 
whether Augustine herself, whose blood was 
always tepid and her head involved in dreams, 
felt this half so much as her family felt it for 
her—her sister especially, to whom she had 
been a pet and plaything all her life, and 
who had that half-adoring admiration for 
her which an elder sister is sometimes seen to 
entertain for a younger one whom she believes 
to be gifted with that beauty which she 
knows has not fallen to her share. Susan 
felt the blow with an acute sense of shame 
and wounded pride, which Augustine herself 
was entirely incapable of—and from that 
moment forward had constituted herself, not 
only the protector of her sister’s’ weakness, 
but the representative of something better 
which had failed her, of that admiration and 
chivalrous service which a beautiful woman 
is supposed to receive from the world. It 
may seem a strange thing to many to call 
the devotion of one woman to. another 
chivalrous. Yet Susan’s devotion to her sister 
merited the title. She vowed to herself that, 
so far as she could prevent it, her sister should 
never feel the failure of those attentions 
which her. lover ought to have given her— 
that she should never know what it was to fall 
into that neglect which is often the portion 
of middle-aged women—that she’ should be 
petted and cared for, as if she were still the 
favourite child or the adored wife which- she 
had been or might have been.: In doing 
this Susan not only testified the depth of her 
love for Augustine and. indignant compassion 
for her wrongs, but also a woman’s high ideal 
of how an ideal woman should be treated in 
this world. Augustine was neither a beauti- 
ful woman nor an ideal one, though her 
sister thought so, and Susan had been checked 
many a time in her idolatry by her idol’s 
total want of comprehension of it; but she 
had never given up her plan for consoling 
the sufferer. She had admired Augustine as 
well as loved her; she had always found 
what she did excellent; she’ had made 
Augustine’s plans important by believing in 
them, and her opinions weighty, even 
while, within herself, she saw the plans to 
be impracticable and the opinions futile. 
The elder sister would pause in the midst 
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of a hundred real ma pressing occupa- 
tions, a hundred weighty cares, to condole 
with, or to assist, or support, the younger, 


and think his honesty, as you call it, covers 
all his faults. But, Susan, listen ‘to me. 


| Without the Christian life, w hat is honesty ? 


pulling her through some parish imbroglio, | Do you think ¢¢ would bear the strain if 


some almshouse squabble, as if these trifling 
annoyances had been affairs of state. But | 
of the serious matters which occupied her | 
own mind she said nothing to Augustine, | 
knowing that she would find no compre- 
hension, and willing to avoid the certainty 
that her sister would take no interest in her 
proceedings. Indeed it was quite possible 
that Augustine might have gone further 
than mere failure of sympathy; Susan 
knew very well that she would be disap- 
proved of, perhaps censured, for being en- 
grossed by the affairs of this world. The 
village people, and everybody on the estate, 
were, I think, of the same opinion. They 
thought Miss Susan “the hard one”—doing 
her ineffable injustice, one of those un- 
considered wrongs that cut into the heart. 
At first, I suppose, this had not been the 
state of affairs—between the sisters, at least ; 
but it would be difficult to tell how many 
disappointments the strong and hard Susan 
had gone through before she made upher mind 
never to ask for the sympathy which never 
came her way. This was her best philosophy, 
and saved her much mortification ; butit cost 


her many trials before she could make up her 
mind to it, and had not its origin in philo- 
sophy at all, but in much wounding and 
lacerating of a generous and sensitive heart. 
Therefore she did not breathe a word to 
her sister about the present annoyance and 


anxiety in her mind. When it was their 
hour to go up-stairs—and everything was 
done like clockwork at Whiteladies—she | 
went with Augustine to her room, as she 
always did, and heard over again for the 
third or fourth time her complaint of the 
rudeness of the butler, Stevens, who did not 
countenance Augustine’s “ ways.” 

*‘ Indeed, he is a very honest fellow,” said 
Miss Susan, thinking bitterly of Farrel-Austin 
and of the last successful stroke he had 
made. 

“He is a savage, he is a barbarian—he 
cannot be a Christian,” Miss Augustine had 
replied. 

“Yes, yes, my dear; we must take care 
not to judge other people. I will scold him 
well, and he will never venture to say any- 
thing disagreeable to you again.” 

“You think I am speaking for myself,” 
said Augustine. ‘* No; what I feel is, how 
out of place such a man is in a household 





like ours. You are deceived about him now, 


| temptation —to any 
stance x 

“My dear, you are speaking nonsense,” 
said Miss Susan. 

“That is what I am afraid of,” said her 
sister solemnly. “A rman like this ought not 
to be in a house like ours; for you are a 
Christian, Susan ?” 

“T hope so, at least,” 
a momentary laugh. 

“ But why should you laugh? Oh, Susan ! 
think how you throw back my work—even, 
you hinder my,atonement, Is not this how 
all the family have been—treating everything 
lightly—our family-sim}and doom, like the 
rest? and you, who*ought to know better, 
who ought to streigthen my hands 1) perhaps, 
who knows, if you Gould But have given your 
mind to it, we tw together might have 
averted the doom!” 

Augustine sat down in the large hard 
wooden chair which she used by way of 
mortification, and covered her face with her 
hands. Susan, who was standirig by holding 
her candle, looked at her strangely with a 
half smile, and a curious acute sense of the 
contrast between them. She stood silent fora 
moment, perhaps with a passing wonder which 
of the two it was who had done most for the 
old house; but if she entertained this thought, 
it was but for the moment. She laid her 
hand upon her sister’s shoulder. 

““My dear Austine,” she said, “I am 
Martha and you are Mary. So long as 
Martha did not find fault with her sister, our 
good Lord made no objection to her house- 
wifely ways. So, if lam earthly while you are 
heavenly, you must put up with me, dear; 
for, after all, there are a great many earthly 
things to be looked after. And as for Stevens, 
I shall scold him well,” she added with 
sudden energy, with a little outburst of 
natural indignation at the cause (though in- 
nocent) of this slight ruffling of the domestic 
calm. The thoughts in her mind were of a 
curious and mixed description as she went 
along the corridor after Augustine had melted, 
and bestowed, with a certain lofty and melan- 
choly regret for her sister’s imperfections, her 
good-night kiss. Miss Susan’s room was on 
the other side of the house, over the drawing- 
room. ‘To reach it she had to go along the 
corridor, which skirted the staircase with its 
dark oaken balustrades, and thence into 
another casemented passage, which led by 


great crime, for in- 


said the other with 
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three or four oaken steps to the ante-room in 
which her maid slept, and from which her 
own room opened. One of her windows 
looked out upon the north side, the same 
! aspect as the dining-hall, and was, indeed, the 
| large casement which occupied one of the 
|| richly-carved gables on that side of the house. 
|| The other looked out upon the west side, 
| over the garden, and facing the sunset. It 








} 


|| was a large panelled room, with few curtains, 
A shaded night- 
| lamp burned faintly upon a:set of carved 


|| for Miss Susan loved air. 


1 

oaken drawers at the north end, and the moon- 
|| light slanting through the western window 
| threw two white lights, broken by the black 
| bar of the casement, on the broad oak 
|| boards—for only the centre of the room 
] was carpeted. Martha came in with her 
|| mistress, somewhat sleepy, and slightly in- 
| jured in her feelings, for what with Everard’s 
| visits and the other agitations of the day, 
| Miss Susan was half an hour late. It is not to 
| be supposed that she, who could not confide 
| in her sister, would confide in Martha; but 
| yet Martha knew, by various indications, what 
Augustine would never have discovered, that 
Miss Susan had “something on her mind.” 
Perhaps it was because she did not talk as 
much as usual, and listened to Martha’s own 
remarks with ‘the indifference of abstracted- 
ness ; perhaps because of the little tap of her 
foot on the floor, and sound of her voice as she 
asked her faithful attendant if she had done 
yet, while Martha, aggrieved but conscien- 
tious, fumbled with the doors of the ward- 
robe, in which she had just hung up her 
mistress’s gown; perhaps it was the tired 
way in which Miss Susan leaned back in her 
easy chair, and the half sigh which breathed 
into her good night. But from all these 
signs together Martha knew, what nothing 
could have taught Augustine. But what 
could the maid do to show her sympathy ? 
At first, 1 am sorry to say, she did not feel 
much, but was rather glad that the mistress, 
| who had kept her half an hour longer than 
usual out of bed, should herself have some 
part of the penalty to pay; but compunc- 
tions grew upon Martha before she left the 
room, and I think that her lingering, which 
annoyed Miss Susan, was partly meant to 
| show that she felt for her mistress. If so, it 
met the usual recompense of unappreciated 
| kindness, and at last earned a peremptory 
| dismissal for the lingerer. When Miss Susan 
was alone, she raised herself a little from 
| her chair and screwed up the flame of the 
small silver lamp on her little table, and put 
the double eyeglass which she used, being 











slightly short-sighted, on to her nose. She 
was going to think ; and she had an idea, not 
uncommon to short-sighted people, that to 
see distinctly helped her faculties in every- 
thing. She felt instinctively for her eyeglass 
when any noise woke her in the middle of 
the night; she could hear better as well as 
think better with that aid. The two white 
streaks of moonlight, with the broad bar of 
shadow between, and all the markings of the 
diamond panes, indicated on the grey oaken 
boards and fringe of Turkey carpet moved 
slowly along the floor, coming further into 
the room as the moon moved westward to 
its setting. In the distant corner the night- 
light burned dim but steady. Miss Susan 
sat by the side of her bed, which was hung 
at the head with blue-grey curtains of beauti- 
ful old damask. On her little table was a 
Bible and Prayer-Book, a long-stalked glass 
with a rose in it, another book less sacred, 
which she had been reading in the morning, 
her handkerchief, her eau-de-cologne, her 
large old watch in an old stand, and those 
other trifles which every lady’s-maid who 
respects herself keeps ready and in order by 
her mistress’s bedside. Martha, too sleepy 
to be long about her own preparations, was 
in bed and asleep almost as soon as Miss 
Susan put on her glasses. All was perfectly 
still, the world out-of-doors held under the 
spell of the moonlight, the world inside 
rapt in sleep and rest. Miss Susan wrapped 
her dressing-gown about her, and sat up in 
her chair to think. It was a very cosy, very 
comfortable chair, not hard and angular like 
Augustine’s, and everything in the room was 
pleasant and soft, not ascetical and self-deny- 
ing. Susan Austin was not young, but she 
had kept something of that curious freshness 
of soul which some unmarried women carry 
down to old age. She was not aware in her 
innermost heart that she was old. In every- 
thing external she owned her years fully, 
and felt them; but in her heart she, who 
had never passed out of the first stage of 
life, retained so many of its early illusions 
as to confuse herself and bewilder her con- 
sciousness. When she sat like this thinking 
by herself, with nothing to remind her of the 
actual aspect of circumstances, she never 
could be quite sure whether she was young 
or old. There was always a momentary 
glimmer and doubtfulness about her before 
she settled down to the consideration of her 
problem, whatever it was,—as to which 
problem it was, those which had come before 
her in her youth, which she had settled, or 
left to float in abeyance for the settling of 
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circumstances—or the actual and practical 
matter-of-fact of to-day. For a moment she 
caught her own mind lingering upon that old 
story between Augustine and their cousin 
Farrel, as if it were one of the phases of 
that which demanded her attention ; and 
then she roused herself sharply to her imme- 
diate difficulty, and to consider what she was 
to do. 

It is forlorn in such an emergency to be 
compelled to deliberate alone, without any 
sharer of one’s anxieties or confidante of one’s 
thoughts. But Miss Susan was used to this, 
and was willing to recognise the advantage it 
gave her in the way of independence and 
prompt conclusion, She was free from the 
temptation of talking too much, of attacking 
her opponents with those winged words 
which live often after the feeling that dic- 
tated them has passed. She could not be 
drawn into any self-committal, for nobody 
thought or cared what was in her mind. 
Perhaps, however, it is more easy to exercise 
that curious casuistry which self-interest origi- 
nates even in the most candid mind, when it 
is not necessary to put one’s thoughts into 
words, I cannot tell on what ground it was 
that this amiable and, on the whole, good 
woman concluded her opposition to Farrel- 
Austin, and his undoubted right of inheritance, 
to be righteous, and even holy. She resisted 
his claim—because it was absolutely intoler- 
able to her to think of giving up her home 
to him, because she hated and despised him 
—motives very comprehensible, but not 
especially generous, or elevated in the ab- 
stract. She felt, however, and believed— 
when she sat down in her chair and put on 
her glasses to reflect how she could baffle 
and overthrow him—that it was something 
for the good of the family and the world 
that she was planning, not anything selfish 
for her own benefit. If Augustine in one 
room planned alms and charities for the 
expiation of the guilt of the family, which 
had made itself rich by church lands, with 
the deepest sense that her undertaking was of 
the most pious character—Susan in another, 
set herself to ponder how to retain posses- 
sion of these lands, with a corresponding 
sense that her undertaking, her determina- 
tion, were, if not absolutely pious, at least of 
a noble and elevated character. She did 
not say to herself that she was intent upon 
resisting the enemy by every means in her 
power. She said to herself that she was 
determined to have justice, and to resist to 
the last the doing of wrong, and the victory 
of the unworthy. This was her way of 





putting it to herself—and herself did not con- 
tradict her, as perhaps another listener might 
have done. A certain enthusiasm even 
grew in her as she pondered. She felt no 
doubt whatever that Farrel- Austin had 
gained his point by false representations, 
and had played upon the ignorance of the 
unknown Austin who had transferred his 
rights to him, as he said. And how could 
she tell if this was the true heir? Even 
documents were not to be trusted to in such 
a case, nor the sharpest of lawyers—and old 
Mr. Lincoln, the family solicitor, was any- 
thing but sharp. Besides, if this man in 
Bruges were the right man, he had probably 
no idea of what he was relinquishing. How 
could a Flemish tradesman know what were 
the beauties and attractions of “a place” in 
the home counties, amid all the wealth and 
fulness of English lands, and with all the 
historical associations of Whiteladies? He 
could not possibly know, or he would not 
give them up. And if he had a wife, she could 
not know, or she would never permit such a 
sacrifice. ’ 

Miss Susan sat and thought till the moon- 
light disappeared from the window, and the 
summer night felt the momentary chill which 
precedes dawn. She thought of it till her 
heart burned. No, she could not submit to 
this. 


In her own person she must ascertain if 
the story was true, and if the strangers really 


knew what they were doing. It took some 
time to move her to this resolution ; but at 
last it took possession of her. To go and 
undo what Farrel-Austin had done, to wake 
in the mind of the heir, if this was the heir, 
that desire to possess which is dominant in 
most minds, and ever ready to answer to 
any appeal; she rose almost with a spring 
of youthful animation from her seat when her 
thoughts settled upon this conclusion. She 
put out her. lamp and went to the window, 
where a faint blueness was growing—that 
dim beginning of illumination which is not 
night but day, and which a very early bird in 
the green covert underneath was beginning to 
greet with the first faint twitter of returning 
existence. Miss Susan felt herself inspired ; 
it was not to defeat Farrel-Austin, but to 
prevent wrong, to do justice, a noble im- 
pulse which fires the heart and lights the 
eye. 

Thus she made up her mind to an under- 
taking which afterwards had more effect 
upon her personal fate than anything else 
that had happened in her long life. She did 
it, not only intending no evil, but with a 
sense of what she believed to be generous 
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feeling expanding her soul. Her own per- 
sonal motives were so thrust out of sight that 
she herself did not perceive them—and, in- 
deed, had it been suggested to her that she 
had personal motives, she would have denied 
it strenuously. What interest could she 
have in substituting one heir for another? 
But yet Miss Susan’s blue eyes shot forth a 
gleam which was not heavenly as she lay 
down and tried to sleep. She could not 
sleep, her mind being excited and full of a 
thousand thoughts—the last distinct sensa- 
tion in it before the uneasy doze which 
came over her senses in the morning being a 
thrill of pleasure that Farrel-Austin might 
yet be foiled. But what of that? It was 
not her part to protect Farrel-Austin ; her 
business was to protect the old stock of the 
family, and keep the line of succession in- 
tact. The more she thought of it, the more 
did this appear a sacred duty, worthy of any 
labour and any sacrifice. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue breakfast table was spread in the 
smaller dining-room, a room furnished with 
quaint old furniture like the hall, which looked 
out upon nothing but the grass and trees of the 
garden, bounded by an old mossy wall, as old 
as the house. The windows were all open, the 


last ray of the morning sun slanting off the 
shining panes, the scent of the flowers coming 
in, and all the morning freshness. Miss Susan 
came down-stairs full of unusual energy, not- 


withstanding her sleepless night. She had 
decided upon something to do, which is 
always satisfactory to an active mind ; and 
though she was beyond the age at which 
people generally plan long journeys with 
pleasure, the prick of something new inspired 
her and made a stir in her veins. “ People 
live more when they move about,” she said 
to herself, when, with a little wonder and 
partial amusement at herself, she became 
conscious of this sensation, and took her 
seat at the breakfast table with a sense of 
stimulated energy which was very pleasant. 
Miss Augustine came in after her sister, with 
her hands folded in her long sleeves, looking 
more than ever like a saint out of a painted 
window. She crossed herself as she sat down. 
Her blue eyes seemed veiled so far as exter- 
nal life went. She was the ideal nun of 
romance and poetry, not the ruddy-faced, 
active personage who is generally to be 
found under that guise in actual life. This 
was one of her fast-days—and indeed most 
days were fast-days with her. She was her 
own rule, which is always a harsher kind of 





restraint than any rule adapted to common 
use. Her breakfast consisted of a cup of 
milk anda small cake of bread. She gave 
her sister an abstracted kiss, but took no 
notice of her lively looks. When she with- 
drew her hands from her sleeves-.a roll of 
paper became visible in one of them, which 
she slowly opened out. 

“These are the plans for the chantry, 
finished at last,” she said. ‘ Everything is 
ready now. You must take them to the 
vicar, I suppose, Susan. I cannot argue with 
a worldly-minded man. I will go to the 
almshouses while you are talking to him, and 
pray.” 

“The vicar has no power in the matter,” 
said Miss Susan. “So long as we are the 
lay rectors we can build as we please ; at the 
chancel end at least.” 

Augustine put up her thin hands, just 
appearing out of the wide sleeves, to her 
ears. “Susan, Susan! do not use those 
words, which have all our guilt in them! 
Lay rectors! Lay robbers! Oh! will you 
ever learn that this thought is the misery of 
my life?” 

“My dear, we must be reasonable,” said 
Miss Susan. “If you like to throw away— 
no, I mean to employ your money in build- 
ing a chantry, I don’t object ; but we have 
our rights.” 

“Our rights are nothing but wrongs,” said 
the other shaking her head, “ unless my poor 
work may be accepted as an expiation. Ours 
is not the guilt, and therefore, being inno- 
cent, we may make the amends.” 

“T wonder where you got your doctrines 
from?” said Miss Susan. “ They are not 
Popish either, so far as I can make out ; and 
in some things, Austine, you are not even 
High Church.” 

Augustine made no reply. Her attention 
had failed. She held the drawing before her, 
and gazed at the image of her chantry, 
which at last, after many difficulties, she had 
managed to bring into existence—on paper 
at least. Ido not think she had very clear 
notions in point of doctrine. She had taken 
up with a visionary medizvalism which she 
did not very well understand, and which she 
combined unawares with many of the ordi- 
naty principles of a moderate English church- 
woman. She liked to cross herself, without 
meaning very much by it, and the idea of an 
Austin Chantry where service should be said 
every day, “to the intention of” the Austin 
family, had been for years her cherished 
fancy, though she would have been shocked 
had any advariced Ritualists or others sug- 
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gested to her that what she meant was a 
daily mass for the dead. She did not mean 
this at all, nor did she know very clearly 
what she meant, except to build a chantry, 
in which daily service should be. maintained 
for ever, always with a reference to the 
Austins, and making some sort of expiation, 
she could not have told what, for the funda- 
mental sin of the family. Perhaps it was 
merely inability of reasoning, perhaps a dis- 
inclination to entangle herself in doctrine at 
all, that made her prefer to remain in this 
vagueness and confusion. She knew very 
well what she wanted to do, but not exactly 
why. 

While her sister looked at her drawings 
Miss Susan thought it a good moment to 
reveal her own plans, with, I suppose, that 
yearning for some sort of sympathy which 
survives even in the minds of those who have 
had full experience of the difficulty or even 
impossibility of obtaining it. She knew 
Augustine would not, probably could not, 
enter into her thoughts, and I am not sure 
that she desired it—but yet she longed to 
awaken some little interest. 

*T am thinking,” she said, “ of going away 
—for a few days.” 

Augustine took no notice. She examined 
first the front elevation, then the interior of 
the chantry. “They say it is against the 
law,” she remarked after a while, ‘to have a 
second altar; but every old chantry has it, 
and without an altar the service would be im- 
perfect. Remember this, Susan ; for the vicar, 
they tell me, will object.” 

“You don’t hear what I say, then? 
thinking of—leaving home.” 

“ Yes, I heard—so long as you settle this 
for me before you go, that it may be begun at 
once. Think, Susan! it is the work of my life.” 

“ T will see to it,” said Miss Susan with a 
sigh. ‘‘ You shall not be crossed, dear, if I 
can manage it. But you don’t ask where I 
am going or why I am going.” 

“No,” said Augustine calmly; “it is no 
doubt about business, and business has no 
share in my thoughts.” 

“Tf it had not a share in my thoughts 
things would go badly with us,” said Miss 


Tam 





Susan, colouring with momentary impatience 
and self-assertion. Then she fell back into | 
her former tone. “I am going abroad, | 
Austine ; does not that rouse you? I have | 
not been abroad since we were quite young, 
how many years ago?—when we went to | 
Italy with my father—when we were all | 
happy together. Ahme! what a difference! | 


Austine, you recollect that ?” | 


“* Happy, were we?” said Augustine look- 
ing up, with a faint tinge of colour on her 
paleness ; “no, I was never happy till I saw 
once for all how wicked we were, how we 
deserved our troubles, and how something 
might be done to make up for them. I 
have never really cared for anything else.” 

This she said with a slight raising of her 
head and an air of reality which seldom 
appeared in her visionary face. It was true, 
though it was so strange. Miss Susan was a 
much more reasonable, much more weighty 
personage, but she perceived this change 
with a little suspicion, and did not under- 
stand the fanciful, foolish sister whom she 
had loved and petted all her life. 

‘My dear, we had no troubles then,” she 
said with a wondering look. 

“ Always, always,” said Augustine, “ and I 
never knew the reason, till I found it out.” 
Then this gleam of something more than 
intelligence faded all at once from her face, 
“ T hope you will settle everything before you 
go,” she said almost querulously ; “to be put 
off now and have to wait would break my 
heart.” 

* T’ll do it, I'll doit, Austine. 
—on family business.” : 

“If you see poor Herbert,” said Augustine 
calmly, ‘‘tell him we pray for him in the 
almshouses night andday. That may dohim 
good. If I had got my work done sooner he 
might have lived. Indeed the devil sometimes 
tempts me to think it is hard that just when 
my chantry is beginning and continual prayer 
going on, Herbert should die. It seems to 
take away the meaning! But what am I, 
one poor creature, to make up, against so 
many that have done wrong?” 

“Tam not going to Herbert, I am going 
to Flanders—to Bruges ;” said Miss Susan, 
carried away by a sense of the importance of 
her mission, and always awaiting, as her right, 
some spark of curiosity at least. 

Augustine returned to her drawing; the 
waning light died out of her face; she be- 
came again the conventional visionary, the 


I am going 


| recluse of romance, abstracted and indifferent. 


“The vicar is always against me,” she said ; 
“you must talk to him, Susan. He wants 
the Browns to come into the vacant. cottage. 
He says they have been honest and all that; 
but they are not praying people. I cannot 
take them in ; it is praying people I want.” 

“In short, you want something for your 
money,” said her sister; “a percentage, such 
as itis. You are more a woman of business, 
my dear, than you think.” 

Augustine looked at her vaguely, startled. 
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‘|“I try to do for the best,” she said. “1I]| great care of my sister, and see that she does 
do not understand why people should always | not fast too much.” 
\|wish to thwart me; what I want is their It was a patriarchal household, with such 
good.” a tinge of familiarity in its dealings with 
‘| They like their own way better than their | its mistress, as—with servants who have 
good, or rather than what you think is for| passed their lives in a house—it is seldom 
their good,” said Miss Susan. “We all like | possible, even if desirable, to avoid. Stevens 
our own way.” the butler stopped open-mouthed, with a 
'| “Not me, not me!” said the other with a| towel in his hand, to listen, and Martha 
| sigh ; and she rose and crossed herself once | approached from the other end of the kitchen, 
more. “Will you come to prayers at the| where she had been busy tying up and 
| almshouses, Susan? The bell will ring pre-| labelling Cook’s newly-made preserves. 
sently, and it would do you good.” “Going abroad!” they all echoed in dif- 
||“ My dear, I have no time,” said the elder | ferent keys. 
sister, “ I have a hundred things to do.” “TI expect you all to be doubly careful and 
Augustine turned away with a soft shake of | attentive,” said Miss Susan, “ though indeed 
|the head. She folded her arms into her/| I am not going very far, and probably won't 
sleeves and glided away like 2 ghost. Pre-| be more than a few days gone, But in the 
|| sently her sister saw her crossing the lawn, | meantime Miss Augustine will require your 
her grey hood thrown lightly over her head, | utmost care. Stevens, 1 am very much dis- 
her long robes falling in straight, soft lines, | pleased with the way you took it upon you to 
‘| her slim figure moving along noiselessly. | speak at dinner yesterday. It annoyed my 
Miss Susan was the practical member of the | sister extremely, and you had no right to 
| family, and but for her probably the Austins | use so much freedom. Never let it happen 
of Whiteladies would have died out ere now, | again.” 
|| by sheer carelessness of their substance and Stevens was taken entirely by surprise, and 
'| indifference to what was going on around | stood gazing at her with the bewildered air of 
them ; but as she watched her sister crossing | a man who, seeking innocent amusement in 
'| the lawn, a sense of inferiority crossed her | the hearing of news, is suddenly transfixed by 
mind. She felt herself worldly, a pitiful creature | an unexpected thunderbolt. ‘ Me, mum !” 
of the earth, and wished she was as good as | said Stevens bewildered, “‘ I—I don’t know 
Augustine. ‘But the house, and the farm, | what you’re a talking about.” It was an un- 
'| and the world must be kept going,” she said | fair advantage to take. 
by way of relieving herself, with a mingling “ Precisely, you,” said Miss Susan ; “ what 
of humour and compunction. It was not | have you to do with the people at the alms- 
much her small affairs could do to make or| houses? Nobody expects you to be answer- 
mar the going on of the world, but yet in| able for what they do or don’t do. Never 
small ways and great the world has to be | let me hear anything of the kind again.” 
kept going. She went off at once to the “Oh,” said Stevens, with a snort of sup- 
bailiff, who was waiting for her, feeling a| pressed offence, ‘it’s them! Miss Austin, 
pleasure in proving to herself that she was | I can’t promise at no price! if I hears that 
busy and had no time, which is perhaps a| hold ’ag a praised up to the skies—” 
more usual process of thought with of “You will simply hold your tongue,” said 





Marthas of this world than the other plan of | Miss Susan peremptorily. “What is it to 
finding fault with the Maries; for in their} you? My sister knows her gwn people 
hearts most women have a feeling that the | best.” 
prayer is the best. Upon this the two women in attendance 
The intimation of Miss Susan’s intended | shook their heads, and Stevens, encouraged 
absence excited the rest of the household | by this tacit support, took courage. 
much more than it had excited her sister. “She don’t, mum, she don’t,” he said; 
“Wherever are you agoing to, miss?” said | “ if you heard the things they’ll say behind her 
Cook, who was as old as her mistress, and | back! It makes me sick, it does, being a 
had never changed her style of addressing | faithful servant. If I don’t dare to speak up, 
her since the days when she was young | who can? She’s imposed upon to that 
Miss Susan and played at housekeeping, | degree, and made game of, as your blood 
“Tam going abroad,” she answered, with | would run cold to see it; andif Iain’t to say 
a little innocent pride; for to people who | a word when I haves the chance, who can? | 
live all their lives at home there is a certain | The women sees it even—and it’s nat’ral as I | 
grandeur in going abroad. ‘‘ You will take | should see further than the women.” 
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“Then you'll please to set the women a 
good example by holding your tongue,” said 
Miss Susan. ‘“ Once for all, recollect, all of 
you, Miss Augustine shall never be crossed 
while I am mistress of the house. When it 
goes into other hands you can do as you 
please.” 

“Oh laws!” said the Cook, “when it 
comes to that, mum, none of us has nothing 
to do here.” 

“That is as you please, and as Mr.—as 
the heir pleases,” Miss Susan said, making a 
pause before the last words. Her cheek 
coloured, her blue eyes grew warm with the 
new life and energy in her. She went out of 
the kitchen with a certain swell of anticipated 
triumph in her whole person. Mr. Farrel- 
Austin should soon discover that he was 
not to have everything his own way. 
Probably she would find he had deceived 
the old man at Bruges, that these poor 
people knew nothing about the true value 
of what they were. relinquishing. Curi- 
ously enough, it never occurred to her, to 
lessen her exhilaration, that to leave the house 
of her fathers to an old linen-draper from the 
Low Countries would be little more agree- 
able than to leave it to Farrel-Austin—nay, 
even as Everard had suggested to her, that 
Farrel-Austin, as being an English gentleman, 
was much more likely todo-honour to the old 
house than a foreigner of inferior position, 
and ideas altogether different from her own. 
She thought nothing of this ; she ignored 
herself, indeed, in the matter, which was a 
thing she was pleased to think of afterwards, 
and which gave her a little consolation—that 
is, she thought of herself only through Farrel- 
Austin, as the person most interested in, and 
most likely to be gratified by his downfall. 

As the day wore on and the sun got-round 
and blazed on the south front of‘ the house, 
she withdrew to the porch, as on the former 
day, and sat there enjoying the coolness, the 


movement of the leaves, the soft, almost im-- 


perceptible breeze. She was more light- 
hearted than on the previous day when poor 
Herbert was in her mind, and when nothing 
but the success of her adversary seemed pos- 
sible. Now it seemed to her that a new leaf 
was turned, a new chapter commenced. 

Thus the day went on. In the afternoon 
she had one visitor, and only one, the vicar, 
Mr. Gerard, who came by the north gate, as 
her visitors yesterday had done, and crossed 
the lawn to the porch with much less satis- 
faction of mind than Miss Susan had to see 
him coming. 

“Of course you know what has brought 





me,” he said at once, seating himself in a 
garden-chair which had been standing out- 
side on the lawn, and which he brought in 
after his first greeting. ‘This chantry of 
your sister’s is a thing I don’t understand, 
and I don’t know how I can consent to it. 
It is alien to all the customs of the time. 
It is a thing that ought to have been built 
three hundred years ago, if at all. It will be 
a bit of bran new Gothic, a thing I detest ; 
and in short I don’t understand it, nor what 
possible meaning a chantry can have in these 
days.” 

“Neither do I,” said Miss Susan smiling, 
“ not the least in the world.” 

“Tf. it is meant for masses for the dead,” 
said Mr. Gerard — “some people I know 
have gone as far as that—but I could not 
consent to it, Miss Austin. It should have 
been built three hundred years ago, if at 
all.” 

“ Augustine could not have built it three 
hundred years ago,” said Miss Susan, “ for 
the best of reasons. My own opinion is, 
between ourselves, that had she been born 
three hundred years ago she would have been 
a happier woman; but neither she nor I 
can change that.” ‘ 

“ That is not the question,” said the vicar. 
He was a man with a fine faculty for being 
annoyed. ‘There was a longitudinal line in 
his forehead between his eyes, which was 
continually moving, marking the passing 
irritations which went and came, and his 
voice had a querulous tone. He was in the 
way of thinking that everything that happened 
out of the natural course was done to annoy 
him specially, and he felt it a personal griev- 
ance that the Austin chantry had not been 
built in the sixteenth century. “There 
might have been some sense in it then,” 
he added, “and though art was low about 
that time, still it would have got toned down, 
and been probably an ornament to the 
church ; but a white, staring, new thing, with 
spick and span pinnacles! I do not see 
how I can consent.” 

“ At all events,” said Miss Susan, showing 
the faintest edge of claw under the velvet of 
her touch, “‘no one can blame you at least, 
which I think is always a consolation. I 
have just been going over the accounts for 
the restoration of the chancel, and I think 
you may congratulate yourself that you have 
not got to pay them. Austine would kill me 
if she heard me, but that is one good of a 
lay rector. I hope you won’t oppose her, 
seriously, Mr. Gerard. It is not masses for 
the dead she is thinking of. You know her 
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crotchets. My sister has a very fine mind 
when she is roused to exert it,” Miss Susan 
said with a little dignity, “ but it is nonsense 
to deny that she has crotchets, and I hope 
you are too wise and kind to oppose her. 
The endowment will be good, and the 
chantry pretty. Why, it is by Gilbert 
Scott.” 











He reflected afterwards that there was conso- 
lation in the view of the subject which she 
introduced so cunningly, and that he could 
no more be found fault with for the new 


connect with his part of the church if he 
chose—than he could be made to pay the bills 
for the restoration of the chancel. 








Thus it was that the vicar was talked over. | her sister’s crotchets that what could a gentle- 


chantry which the lay rector had a right to | indeed, she was half crazy, there could be no 
doubt, or whole crazy, perhaps, as the village 





And Miss ; fond of prayersand church services, and not 
Susan had put it to him so delicately about | clever enough to go far astray in point of 


‘No, no, not Sir Gilbert himself; at least, 
I fear not,” said Mr. Gerard melting. 

“ One of his favourite pupils, and he has 
looked at it and approved. We shall have 
people coming to see it from all parts of the 
country; and it is Augustine’s favourite 
crotchet. I am sure, Mr. Geraril, you will 
not seriously oppose.” 





man do but yield? The longitudinal line on 
his forehead smoothed out accordingly, and 
his tone ceased to be querulous. Yes, there 
was no doubt she had crotchets, poor soul ; 


people thought, but a good religious creature, 
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doctrine. As Mr. Gerard went home, in- 
deed, having committed himself, he dis- 
covered a number of admirable reasons for 
tolerating Augustine and her crotchets. If 
she sank money enough .to secure an en- 
dowment of sixty pounds a year, in order to 
have prayers said daily in her chantry, as she 
called it, it was clear that thirty or forty 
from Mr. Gerard instead of the eighty he 
now paid, would be quite enough for his 
curate’s salary. For what could a curate 
want with more than, or even so much, as a 
hundred poundsa year? And then the alms- 
houses disposed of the old people of the 
parish in the most comfortable way, and on 
the whole Augustine did more good than 
harm. Poor thing! it would be a pity, 
he thought, to cross this innocent and pious 
creature, who was “ deficient,’ but too 
gentle and good to be interfered with in her 
| crotchets. Poor Augustine, whom they all 
disposed of so calmly ! Perhaps.it was foolish 
| enough of her to stay alone in the little alms- 
house chapel all the time that’ this interview 
was going on, praying that God would touch the 
heart of His servant, and render it favourable 
towards her, while Miss Susan managed it’all 
so deftly by mere sleight of hand; but on 
the whole Augustine’s idea of the world as a 
place where God did move ‘hearts for small 
matters as well as great, was a more elevated 
one than the others’. She felt quite sure 
when she glided home through the. summer 
fields, still and grey in her strange dress, that 
God’s servant’s heart had been moved to 
fay our her, and that she might begin ‘her 
work at once. e 


CHAPTER VII, 


Susan AusTIN said no more about her in- 
tended expedition, except to. Martha, who 
had orders to prepare for the journey, and 
who was thréwa,into an excitement some- 
what unbecoming her yéars “by the fact that 
her mistress preferred to take Jane as her 
attendant, which was a slight very trying to 
the elder woman. ‘“ I cannot indulge myself 
by taking you,” said Miss Susan, ‘* because 
I want you to take care of my sister; 
she requires more attendance than I do, 
Martha, and you will watch over her.” I 
am afraid that Miss Susan had a double 
motive in this decision, as most people have, 
and preferred Jane, who was young and 
strong, to the other, who required her little 
comforts, and did not like to be hurried, or 
put out ; but she veiled the personal prefer- 
ence under a good substantial reason, which 
is a very g good “thing to do in all cases where 





it is desirable that the wheels of life should 
go easily. Martha had “a good cry,” but 
then consoled herself with the importance 
of her charge. ‘‘Not as it wants much 
cleverness to dress Miss Augustine, as never 
puts on nothing worth looking at—that grey 
thing for ever and ever!” she said, with 
natural contempt. Augustine herself was 
wholly occupied with the chantry, and 
took no interest in her sister’s movements ; 
and there was no one else to inquire into 
them or ask a reason. She went off accord- | 
ingly quite quietly and unobserved, with one 

box, and Jane in delighted attendance. Miss | 
Susan took her best black silk with her, 

which she wore seldom, having fallen into | 
the custom of the grey gown to please Augus- 

tine, a motive whichin small matters was her | 
chief rule of action ;—on this occasion, how- | 
ever, she intended to be as magnificent as the 

best contents of her wardrobe could make her, 

taking, also,*her Indian shawl and newest | 
bonnet. These signs of superiority would 
not, she’felt sure, be thrown away on a linen- 
draper. “She took with her, also, by way of 
appealing to another order of feelings, a very 
imposing picture ef the house of Whiteladies, 
in‘ which a gorgeous procession, escorting 
Queen Elizabeth; who was reported to have 
visited the place, was represented as issuing 
from’ the old potch. It seemed to Miss 
Susan that nobody who saw this picture 
could be willing to relinquish the house ; 
for, indeed, her knowledge of Art was limited. 
She set out one evening, resolved, with 
heroic courage, to commit herseif to the 
Antwerp boat, which in Miss Susan’s early 
days had been the chief and natural mode 
of conveyance. Impossible to tell how tran- 
quil the country was as she left it—the 
labourers going home, the balmy kine 
wandering devious and leisurely with melo- 
dious lowings through the quiet roads. Life 
would go on with all its quiet routine 
unbroken, while Miss Susan dared the 
dangers of the deep, and prayer bell and | 
dinner bell ring just as usual, and Augustine 
and her alimshouse people go through all 
their pious habitudes, She was away from 
home so seldom, that this universal sway of 
common life and custom struck her strangely, 
with a humiliating sense of her own unim- 








| portance—she who was so important, thecentre | 


of everything. Jane, her young maid, felt | 
the same sentiment in a totally different way, | 
being full of pride and exultation in her own 

unusualness, and delicious contempt for | 
those unfortunates to whom this day was just | 
the same as any other. Jane did not fear | 
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the dangers. of the deep, which she did not 
know—while Miss Susan did, who was aware 
what she was about to undergo; but she 
trusted in Providence to take care of her, 
and smooth the angry waves, and said a little 
prayer of thanksgiving when she felt the 
evening air come soft upon her face, though 
the tree-tops would move about against the 
sky more than was desirable. I do not 
quite know by what rule of thought it was 
that Miss Susan felt herself to have a special 
claim to the succour of Providence as going 
upon a most righteous errand. She did 
manage to represent her mission to herself 
in this light, however. She was going to 
vindicate the right—to restore to their 
natural position people who had been 
wronged. If these said people were quite 
indifferent both to their wrongs and _ their 
rights, that was their own fault, and in no 
respects Miss Susan’s, who had her duty to do, 
whatever came of it. This she maintained 
very stoutly to herself, ignoring Farrel-Austin 
altogether, who might have thought of her 
enterprise in a different light. All through 
the night which she passed upon the gloomy 
ocean in a close little berth, with Jane help- 
less and wretched, requiring the attention of 
the stewardess, Miss Susan felt her spirit sup- 
ported by the consciousness of virtue which 
was almost heroic: How much more comfort- 
able she would have been at home in the west 
room, which she remembered so tenderly ; how 
terrible was that rushing sound of waves in 
her ears, waves separated from her by so 
fragile a bulwark, “ only a plank between her 
and eternity!” But all this she was under- 
going for the sa’:e of justice and right. 

She felt herself, however, like a creature 
in a dream, when she walked out the morn- 
ing of her arrival, alone, into the streets of 
Bruges, confused by the strangeness of the 
place, which so, recalled her youth to her, 
that she could scarcely believe she had not 
left her father and brother at the hotel. Once 
in these early days, she had come out alone in 
the morning, she remembered, just as she was 
doing now, to buy presents for her com- 
panions; and that curious, delightful sense of 
half fright, half freedom, which the girl had felt 
thrilling her through and through while on 
this escapade, came back to the mind of the 
woman who was growing old, with a pathetic 
pleasure. She remembered how she had 
paused at* the corner of this street, afraid to 


| stop, afraid to go on, almost too shy to go 
| Into the shops where she had seen the things 
she wanted to buy. Miss Susan was too old 


to be shy now. She walked along sedately, 





not afraid that anybody would stare at her or 
be rude to her, or troubled by any doubts 
whether it was “proper ;” but yet the past 
confused her mind. How strange it all was! 
Could it be that the carillon, which chimed 
sweetly, keenly in her ears, like a voice out 
of her youth, startling her by reiterated calls 
and reminders, had been chiming out all the 
ordinary hours—nay, quarters of hours— 
marking everybody’s meal-times and ordinary 
every-day vicissitudes, for these forty years - 
past? It was some time before her ear 
got used to it, before she ceased to start and 
feel as if the sweet chimes from the belfry 
were something personal, addressed to her 
alone. She had been very young when she 
was in Bruges before, and everything was 
deeply impressed upon her mind, She had 
travelled very little since, and all the quaint 
gables, the squares, the lace-makers seated at 
their doors, the shop-windows full of peasant 
jewellery, had the strangest air of familiarity. 
It was some time even in the curious be- 
wildering tumult of her feelings before she 
could recollect her real errand. She had 
not asked any further information from Farrel- 
Austin, If he had found their unknown rela- 
tion out by seeing the name of Austin over 
a shop-door, she surely could do as much, 
She had, however, wandered into the out- 
skirts of the town before she fully recollected 
that her mission in Bruges was, first of all, to 
walk about the streets and find out the strange 
Austins who were foreigners and _trades- 
people. She came back, accordingly, as 
best she could, straying through the devious 
streets, meeting English travellers with the 
infallible Murray under their arms, and won- 
dering to herself how people could have 
leisure to come to such a place as this for 
mere sight-seeing. That day, however, 
perhaps because of the strong hold upon her 
of the past and its recolléctions, perhaps 
because of the bewildering sense of mingled 
familiarity and strangeness in the place, she 
did not find the object of her search—though, 
indeed, the streets of Bruges are not so 
many, or the shops so extensive as to defy 
the scrutiny of a passer-by. She got tired, 
and half ashamed of herself to be thus walk- 
ing about alone, and was glad to take refuge 
in a dim corner of the Cathedral, where she 
dropped on one knee in the obscurity, half 
afraid to be seen by any English visitor in 
this attitude of devotion in a Roman Catholic 
church, and then sat down to collect herself, 
and think over all she had to do. What 
was it she had to do? ‘To prevent wrong 
from being done; to help to secure her 
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unknown cousins in their rights. This was 
but a vague way of stating it, but it was more 
difficult to put the case to herself if she 
entered into detail. To persuade them that 
they had been over-persuaded, that they 
had too lightly given up advantages which, 
had they known their real value they would 
not have given up; to prove to them how 
pleasant a thing it was to be Austins of 
Whiteladies. ‘This was what she had to do. 

Next morming Miss Susan set out with a 
clear head and a more distinct notion of what 
she was about. She had got used to the 
reiterations of the carillon, to the familiar 
distant look of the quaint streets. And, 
indeed, she had not gone very far when her 
heart jumped up in her breast to see written 
over a large shop the name of Austin, as 
Farrel had told her. She stopped on the oppo- 
site side and looked at it. It was situated at a 
bend in the road, where a narrow street 
debouched into a wider one, and had that 
air of self-restrained plainness, of being above 
the paltry art of window-dressing, which is 
peculiar to old and long-established shops 
whose character is known, where rich mate- 
rials are sold at high prices, and everything 
cheap is contemned. Piles of linen and 
blankets, and other unattractive articles, were 
in the broad but dingy window, and in the 
doorway stood an old man with a black skull- 


cap on his head, and blue eyes full of vivacity 


and activity, notwithstanding his years. He 
was standing at his door looking up and 
down, with the air of a man who looked for 
news, or expected some incident other 
than the tranquil events around. When 
Miss Susan crossed the narrow part of the 
street, which she did with her heart in her 
mouth, he looked up at her, noting her 
appearance ; and she felt sure that some in- 
ternal warning of the nature of her errand, 
came into his mind. From this look Miss 
Susan, quick as a flash of lightning, divined 
that he was not satisfied with his bargain, 
that his attention and curiosity were aroused, 
and that Farrel-Austin’s visit had made him 
curious of other visits, and in a state of 
expectation. I believe she was right in 
the idea she thus formed, but she saw it 
more clearly than M. Austin did, who knew 
little more than that he was restless, and in 
an unsettled frame of mind. 

“Est-ce vous qui étes le propri¢taire?” 
said Miss Susan, speaking bluntly, in her bad 
French, without any polite prefaces, such as 
befit the language; she was too much 
excited, even had she been sufficiently con- 
versant with the strange tongue, to know that 


-like an English shop. There was less light, 





they were necessary. The shopkeeper took 
his cap off his bald head, which was vener- 
able, with an encircling ring of white locks, 
and made her a bow. He was a handsome 
old man, with blue eyes, such as had always 
been peculiar to the Austins, and a general 
resemblance—or so, at least, Miss Susan 
thought—to the old family pictures at White- 
ladies. Under her best black silk gown, 
and the Indian shawl which she had put on 
to impréss her unknown relation with a sense 
of her importance, she felt her heart beating. 
But, indeed, black silk and India shawls are 
inconvenient wear in the middle of summer 
in the Pays Bas ; and perhaps this fact had 
something to do with the flush and tremor 
of which she was suddenly conscious. 

M. Austin, the shopkeeper, took off his 
cap to her, and answered “Oui, madame,” 
blandly ; then, with that instant perception 
of her nationality, for which the English 
abroad are not always grateful, he added, 
“‘ Madame is Inglese ? we too. Iam Inglese. 
In what can I be serviceable to madame?” 

“Oh, you understand English? Thank 
heaven!” said Miss Susan, whose French was 
far from fluent. ‘I am very glad to hear 
it, for that will make my business so much 
the easier. It is long since I have been 
abroad, and I have almost forgotten the 
language. Could I speak to you some- 
where? I don’t want to buy anything,” she 
said abruptly, as he stood aside to let her 
come in. 

“That shall be at the pleasure of madame,” 
said the old man with the sweetest of smiles, 
“though miladi will not find better damask 
in many places. Enter, madame. I will take 
you to my counting-house, or into my private 
house, if that will more please you. In what 
can I be serviceable to madame ?” 

“Come in here—anywhere where we can 
be quiet. What I have to say is import- 
ant,” said Miss Susan. The shop was not 


less decoration, the windows were half 
blocked up, and behind, in the depths of the 
shop, there was a large, half-curtained win- 
dow opening into another room at the back. 
“IT am not a customer, but it may be worth 
your while,” said Miss Susan, her breath 
coming quick on her parted lips. 

The shopkeeper made her a bow, which 
she set down to French politeness, for all 
people who spoke another langifage were 
French to Miss Susan. « He said, “ Madame 
shall be satisfied,” and led her into the 
deeper depths, where he placed a chair for 
her, and remained standing in a deferential 
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attitude. Miss Susan was confused by the 
new circumstances in which she found her- 
self, and by the rapidity with which event 
had followed event. 

“My name is Austin too,” she said, fal- 
tering slightly. ‘“ I thought when I saw your 
name, that perhaps you were a relation of 
mine — who has been long lost to his 
family.” 

“Tt is too great an honour,” said the old 
shopkeeper, with another bow; “but yes 
—but yes, it is indeed so. I have seen 
already another gentleman, a person in the 
same interests. Yes, it is me. I am Guil- 
laume Austin.” 

“ Guillaume ?” 

“Yes. William you it call. I have told 
my name to the other monsieur. He is, he 
say, the successive—what you call it? The 
one who comes 

“The heir r 

“That is the word. I show him my 
papers—he is satisfied; as I will also to 
madame with pleasure. Madame is also 
cousin of Monsieur Farrel? Yes?—and of 
me? It is too great honour. She shall see 
for herself. My grandfather was Ingleseman 
—trés Inglese. I recall to myself his figure 
as if I saw it at this moment. Blue eyes, 
very clear, pointed nose—ma foi! like the 
nose of madame.” 


“I should like to see your papers,” said 


Miss Susan. “Shall I come back in the 
evening when you have more time? I 
should like to see your wife—for you have 
one, surely ? and your children.” 

“Yes, yes; but one is gone,” said the 
shopkeeper. “Figure to yourself, madame, 
| that I had but one son, and he is gone! 
| There is no longer any one to take my place 

—to come after me. Ah! life is changed 
| when it is so. One lives on—but what is 

life? a thing we must endure till it comes to 

an end.” 
| “TI know it well,” said Miss Susan, in a 
| low tone. 

** Madame, too, has had the misfortune to 

| lose her son, like me?” 

“ Ah, don’t speak of it! But I have no 

| son. I am what you call vile fee,” said 

Miss Susan ; “an old maid—nothing more. 

And he is still living, poor boy ; but doomed, 

alas! doomed. Mr.-Austin, I have a great 

many things to speak to you about.” 

“*T attend—with all my heart,” said the 
shopkeeper, somewhat puzzled, for Miss 
Susan’s speech was mysterious, there. could 

| be little doubt. 
| “Tf I return, then, in the evening, you 











will show me your papers, and introduce me 
to your family,” said Miss Susan, getting up. 
“T must not take up your time now.” 

“ But I am delighted to wait upon madame 
now,” said the old man, “ and since madame 
has the bounty to wish to see my family— 
by here, madame, I beg—enter, and be 
welcome—very welcome.” 

Saying this he opened the great window- 
door in the end of the shop, and Miss 
Susan, walking forward somewhat agitated, 
found herself all at once in a scene very 
unexpected by her, and of a kind for which 
she was unprepared. She was ushered in at 
once to the family room and family life, 
without even the interposition of a passage. 
The room into which this glass-door opened 
was not very large, and quite disproportion- 
ately lofty. Opposite to the entrance from 
the shop was another large window, reaching 
almost to the roof, which opened upon a 
narrow court,and kept a curious dim day- 
light, half from without, half from within, in 
the space, which seemed more narrow 
than it need have done by reason of the 
height of the roof. Against this window, in 
a large easy-chair, sat an old woman in a 
black gown, without a cap, and with one 
little tail of grey hair twisted at the back of 
her head, and curl-papers embellishing her 
forehead in front. Her gown was rusty, 
and not without stains, and she wore a 
large handkerchief, with spots, tied about 
her neck. She was chopping vegetables in 
a dish, and not in the least abashed to be 
found so engaged. In a corner sat a 
younger woman, also in black, and looking 
like a gloomy shadow, lingering apart from 
the light. Another young woman went and 
came towards an inner room, in which it was 
evident the dinner was going to be cooked. 
A pile of boxes, red and blue, and all the 
colours of the rainbow, was on a table. 
There was no carpet on the floor, which evi- 
dently had not been /roffé for some time 
past, nor curtains at the window, except a 
melancholy spotted muslin, which hung 
closely over it, making the scanty daylight 
dimmer still. Miss Susan drew her breath 
hard with a kind of gasp. The Austins 
were people extremely well to do—rich in 
their way, and thinking themselves very com- 
fortable ; but to the prejudiced English eye 
of their new relation, the scene was one of 
absolute squalor. Even in an English 
cottage, Miss Susan thought, there would 
have been an attempt at some prettiness or 
other, some air of nicety or ornament; but 


| the comfortable people here (though Miss 
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Susan supposed all foreigners to be naturally 
addicted to show and glitter) thought of 
nothing but the necessities of living. They 
were not in the least ashamed, as an English 
family would have been, of being “ caught ” 
in the midst of their morning’s occupations. 
The old lady put aside the basin with the 
vegetables, and wiped her hands with a nap- 
kin, and greeted her visitor with perfect 
calm; the others took scarcely any notice. 
Were these the people whose right it was to 
succeed generations of English squires—the 
dignified race of Whiteladies? Miss Susan 
shivered as she sat down, and then she 
began her work of temptation. She drew 
forth her picture, which was handed round 
for everybody to see. She described the 
estate and all its attractions. Would they 
let this pass away from them? At least they 
should not do it without knowing what they 
had sacrificed. To do this, partly in English, 
which the shopkeeper translated imperfectly, 
and partly in very bad French, was no 
small labour to Miss Susan; but her zeal 
was equal to the tax upon it, and the more 
she talked, and the more trouble she had to 
overcome her own repugnance to these new 
people, the more vehement she became in 
her efforts to break their alliance with Farrel, 
and induce them to recover their rights. The 
young woman who was moving about the 
room, and whose appearance had at once 
struck Miss Susan, came and looked over 
the old mother’s shoulder at the picture, and 
expressed her admiration in the liveliest 
terms. The jolie maison it was, and the 
dommage to lose it, she cried: and these 
words were very strong pleas in favour of all 
Miss Susan said. 

“ Ah, what an abominable law,” said the 
old lady at length, “that excludes the 
daughters !—sans ¢a, ma fille!” and she began 
to cry a little. ‘Oh, my son, my son! if 
the good God had not taken him, what joy 
to have restored him to the country of his 
grandfather, to an establishment so charm- 
ing!” 

Miss Susan drew close to the old woman 
in the rusty black gown, and approached her 
mouth to her ear. 

“Cette jeune femme-la est veuve de votre 
fils ?” 

“No. There she is—there in the corner ; 
She who neither smiles nor speaks,” said the 
mother, putting up the napkin with which 
she had dried her hands, to her eyes. 

The whole situation had in it a dreary 
tragi-comedy, half pitiful, half laughable; a 
great deal of intense feeling veiled by exter- 





nal circumstances of the homeliest order, 
such as is often to be found in comfortable, 
unlovely dourgeois households. How it was, 
in such a matter-of-fact interior that the great 
temptation of her life should have flashed 
across Miss Susan’s mind, I cannot tell. 
She glanced from the young wife, very soon 
to be a mother, who leant over the old lady’s 
chair, to the dark shadow in the corner, who 
had never stirred from her seat. It was alli 
done in a moment—thought, plan, execution. 
A sudden excitement took hold upon her. 
She drew her chair close to the old woman, 
and bent forward till her lips almost touched 
her ear. 

“Tautre est—la méme—dque elle?” 

,ue voulez-vous dire, madame ?” 

‘Lne old lady looked up at her bewildered, 
but, caught by the glitter of excitement in 
Miss Susan’s eye, and the panting breath, 
which bore evidence to some sudden fever 
in her, stopped short. Her wondering look 
turned into something more keen and im- 
passioned—a kind of electric spark flashed 
between the two women. It was done ina 
moment ; so rapidly, that at least (as Miss 
Susan thought after, a hundred times, and a 
hundred to that) it was without premedita- 
tion; so sudden, that it was scarcely their 
fault. Miss Susan’s eyes gleaming, said 
something to these of the old Flamande, 
whom she had never seen before, Guillaume 
Austin’s wife. A curious thrill ran through 
both—the sting, the attraction, the sharp 
movement, half pain, half pleasure, of temp- 
tation and guilty intention ; for there was a 
sharp and stinging sensation of pleasure in 
it, and something which made them giddy. 
They stood on the edge of a precipice, and 
looked at each other a second time before 
they took the plunge. Then Miss Susan 
laid her hand upon the other’s arm, gripping 
it in her passion. 

** Venez quelque part pour parler,” she said, 
in her bad French. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


I CANNOT tell the reader what was the con- 
versation that ensued between Miss Susan 
and Madame Austin of Bruges, because the 
two naturally shut themselves up by them- 
selves, and desired no witnesses. They went 
up-stairs, threading their way through a ware- 
house full of goods, to Madame Austin’s 
bedroom, which was her reception-room, 
and, to Miss Susan’s surprise, a great deal 
prettier and lighter than the family apart- 
ment below, in which all the ordinary con- 
cerns of life were carried on. There were 
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two white beds in it, in a recess with crimson 


|| curtains drawn almost completely across— 


and various pretty articles of furniture, some 
marqueterie cabinets, and tables which would 


| have made the mouth of any amateur of old 


'rugs laid down in front of them. 


furniture water, and two sofas with little 
The 


| boards were carefully waxed and clean, the 
| white curtains drawn over the window, and 


| daintiness. 


|| straight, and then shut the door. 


|| no part in the conversation. 


everything arranged with some care and 
Madame Austin placed her 


| visitor on the principal sofa, which was 
|| covered with tapestry, but rather hard and 


| 
; 


|| the house. 


She did 
not mean to be overheard. 

Madame Austin was the ruling spirit in 
It was she that regulated the 


| expenses, that married the daughters, and 
|| that had made the match between her son and 
|| the poor creature down-stairs, who had taken 


Her husband 


| made believe to supervise, and criticize 
| everything, in which harmless gratification 





she encouraged him; but in fact his real 


_ business was to acquiesce, which he did 


| with great success. 


Miss Susan divined 
well when she said to herself that his wife 
would never permit him to relinquish advan- 


|| tages so great when she knew something of 


|| what they really implied; but she too had 
| been broken down by grief, and ready to 


|| feel that nothing was of any consequence in 


| 


life, when Farrel-Austin had found them 
out. I do not know what cunning devil 
communicated to Miss Susan the right spell 
by which to wake up in Madame Austin 


| the energies of a vivacious temperament 


partially repressed by grief and age; but 


| certainly the attempt was crowned with 


| success. 








They talked eagerly, with flushed 
faces and voices which would have been 
loud had they not feared to be overheard ; 
both of them carried out of themselves 
by the strangely exciting suggestion which 
had passed from one to the other almost 
without words ; and they parted with close 
pressure of hands and with meaning looks, 
notwithstanding Miss Susan’s terribly bad 
French, which was involved to a degree 
which I hardly dare venture to present to 
the reader; and many readers are aware, 
by unhappy experience, what an elderly 
Englishwoman’s French can be. “ Je revien- 
drai encore demain,” said Miss Susan. “ J'ai 
beaucoup choses 4 parler, et vous dira encore 
& votre mari. Si vous voulez me parler 
avant cela, allez a l’hdtel ; je serai toujours 
dans ‘mon appartement.' II est pas ung 
plaisir pour moi de marcher autour la ville, 





comme quand j’étais jeune. J’aime rester 
tranquil; et je reviendrai demain, dans la 
matin, & votre maison ici. J’ai beaucoup 
choses de parler autour.” 

Madame Austin did not know what 
“ parler autour” could mean, but she ac- 
cepted the puzzle and comprehended the 
general thread of the meaning. She re- 
turned to her sitting-room down-stairs with 
her head full of a hundred busy thoughts, 
and Miss Susan went off to her hotel, 
with a headache, caused by a correspond- 
ing overflow in her mind. She was in 
a great excitement, which indeed could 
not be quieted by going to the hotel, but 
which prompted her to “marcher autour 
la ville,” as she herself said, trying to neu- 
tralise the undue activity of her brain by 
movement of body. It is one of nature’s 
instinctive ways of wearing out emotion. 
To do wrong is a very strange sensation, 
and it was one which, in any great degree, 
was unknown to Miss Susan. She had done 
wrong, I suppose, often enough before, but 
she had long outgrown that sensitive stage 
of mind and body which can seriously re- 
gard as mortal sins the little peccadilloes 
of common life—the momentary failures of 
temper or rashness of words, which the 
tender youthful soul confesses and repents 
of as great sins. Temptation had not come 
near her virtuous and equable life; and, to 
tell the truth, she had often felt with a com- 
punction that the confession she sometimes 
made in church, of a burden of guilt which 
was intolerable to her, and of sins too 
many to be remembered, was an innocent 
hypocrisy on her part. She had taken her- 
self to task often enough for her inability to 
feel this deep penitence as she ought ; and 
now areal and great temptation had come 
in her way, and Miss Susan did not feel at 
all in that state of mind which she would 
have thought probable. Her first sensation 
was that of extreme excitement—a sharp 
and stinging yet almost pleasurable sense of 
energy and force and strong will which 
could accomplish miracles: so I suppose 
the rebel angels must have felt in the first 
moment of their sin—intoxicated with the 
mere sense of it, and of their own amazing 
force and boldness who dared to do it, and 
defy the Lord of heaver. and earth. She 
walked about and looked in at the shop- 
windows, at that wonderful filigree-work of 
steel and silver which poorest women wear 
in those Low Countries, and at the films 
of lace which in other circumstances Miss 
Susan was woman enough to have been 
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interested in for their own sake. Why could 
not she think of them ?—why could not she 
care for them now? A deeper sensation 
possessed her, and its first effect was so 
strange that it filled her with fright; for, to 
tell the truth, it was an exhilarating rather 
than a depressing sensation. She was 
breathless with excitement, panting,» her 
heart beating. Now and then she looked 
behind her as if some one were pursuing 
her. She looked at the people whom she 
met with a conscious defiance, bidding them 
with her eyes find out, if they dared, the 
secret which possessed her completely. This 
thought was not as other thoughts which 
come and go in the mind, which give way 
to passing impressions, yet prove themselves 
to have the lead by returning to fill up all 
crevices. It never departed from her for 
a moment. When she went into the shops 
to buy, as she did after awhile by way 
of calming herself down, she was_ half 
afraid of saying something about it in the 
midst of her request to look at laces, or her 
questions as to the price; and, like other 
mental intoxications, this unaccomplished 
intention of evil seemed to carry her out of 
herself altogether ; it annihilated all bodily 
sensations. She walked about as lightly as 
a ghost, unconscious of fatigue, unconscious 
of her physical powers altogether, feeling 
neither hunger nor weariness. She went 
through the churches, the picture galleries, 
looking vaguely at everything, conscious 
clearly of nothing, now and then horribly 
attracted by one of those horrible pictures of 
blood and suffering, the martyrdoms which 
abound in all Flemish collections. She went 
into the shops, as I have said, and bought 
lace, for what reason she did not know, nor 
for whom ; and it was only in the afternoon 
late that she went back to her hotel, where 
Jane, frightened, was looking out for her, 
and thinking her mistress must have been 
lost or murdered among “ them foreigners.” 
““T have been with friends,” Miss Susan said, 
sitting down, bolt upright, on the vacant 
chair, and looking Jane straight in the face, 
to make sure that the simple creature sus- 
pected nothing. How could she have sup- 
posed Jane to know anything, or suspect? 
But it is one feature of this curious exalta- 
tion of mind, in which Miss Susan was, 
that reason and all its limitations is for the 
moment abandoned, and things impossible 
become likely and natural. After this, how- 
ever, the body suddenly asserted itself, and 
she became aware that she had been on foot 
the whole day, and was no longer capable 











of any physical exertion. She lay down on 
the sofa dead tired, and after a little interval 
had something to eat, which she took with 
appetite, and looked on her purchases with 
a certain pleasure, and slept soundly all 
night—the sleep of the innocent, the sleep 
of the just. No remorse visited her, or peni- 
tence, only a certain breathless excitement 
stirring up her whole being, a sense of life 
and strength and power. 

Next morning Miss Susan repeated her 
visit to her new relations at an early hour. 
This time she found them all prepared for 
her, and was received not in the general 
room, but in Madame Austin’s chamber, 
where M. Austin and his wife awaited her 
coming. The shopkeeper himself had alto- 
gether changed in appearance: his counte- 
nance beamed; he bowed over the hand 
which Miss Susan held out to him, like an 
old courtier, and looked gratefully at her. 

“* Madame has come to our house like a 
good angel,” he said. “Ah! it is madame’s 
intelligence which has found out the good 
news, which ceffe pauvre chérie had not the 
courage to tell us. I did never think to 
laugh of good heart again,” said the poor 
man with tears in his eyes, “but this has 
made me young; and it would almost seem 
as if we owed it to madame.” 

“How can that be?” said Miss Susan, 
“It must have been found out sooner or 
later. It will make up to you, if anything 
can, for the loss of your boy.” 

“Tf he had but lived to see it!” said the 
old man with a sob. 

The mother stood behind, tearless, with a 
glitter in her eyes which was almost fierce. 
Miss Susan did not venture to do more than 
give her one hurried glance, to which she 
replied with a gleam of fury, clasping her 
hands together. Was it fury? Miss Susan 
thought so, and shrank for the moment, not 
quite able to understand the feelings of the 
other woman who had so clearly understood 
her, yet who now seemed to address to her 
a look of wild reproach. 

“ And my poor wife,” went on the old 
shopkeeper, “for her it will be an even still 
more happy Tu es contente, bien con- 
tente, n’est-ce pas ?” 

“Oui, mon ami,” said the woman, turning 
her back to him, with once more a glance 
from which Miss Susan shrank. 

“Ah, madame, excuse her; she cannot 
speak; it is a joy too much,” he cried, 
drying his old eyes. 

Miss Susan felt herself constrained and 
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and urged by the silence of the other woman, 
who was as much involved as she. 

“‘ My poor boy will have a sadder lot even 
than yours,” she said; “he is dying too 
young even to hope for any of the joys of 
life. There is neither wife nor child possible 
for Herbert.” The tears rushed to her eyes 
as she spoke. Heaven help her! she had 
availed herself, as it were, of nature and 
affection to help her to commit her sin with 
more ease and apparent security. She had 
taken advantage of poor Herbert in order to 
wake those tears which gave her credit in 
the eyes of the unsuspecting stranger. In 
the midst of her excitement and feverish 
sense of life, a sudden chill struck at her 
heart. Had she come to this debasement 
so soon? Was it possible that in such an 
emergency she had made capital and stock-in- 
trade of her dying boy? This reflection was 
not put into words, but flashed through her 
with one of those poignant instantaneous cuts 
and thrusts which men and women are sub- 
ject to, invisibly to all the world. M. Austin, 
forgetting his respect in sympathy, held out 
his hand to her to press hers with a pro- 
found and tender feeling which went to Miss 
Susan’s heart; but she had the courage to 
return the pressure before she dropped his 
hand hastily (he thought in English pride 
and reserve), and, making a visible effort to 
suppress her emotion, continued, “ After this 
discovery, I suppose your bargain with Mr. 
Farrel-Austin, who took such an advantage 
of you, is at an end at once ?” 

“Speak French,” said Madame Austin, 
with gloom on her countenance ; “I do not 
understand your English.” 

“Mon amie, you are a little abrupt. For- 
give her, madame; it is the excitation—the 
joy. In women the nerves are so much 
allied with the sentiments,” said the old 
shopkeeper, feeling himself, like all men, 
qualified to generalise on this subject. Then 
he added with dignity, “I promised only 
for myself. My old companion. and me,— 
we felt no desire to be more rich, to enter 
upon another life; but at present it is dif- 
ferent. If there comes an inheritor,” he 
added, with a gleam of light over his face, 
“‘ who shall be born to this wealth, who can 
be educated for it, who will be happy in 
it, and great and prosperous—ah, madame ! 
permit that I thank you again! Yes, it is 
you who have revealed the goodness of God 
to me. I should not have been so happy 
to-day but for you.” 

Miss Susan interrupted him almost ab- 


ruptly. The sombre shadow on Madame 
XVI—7 





Austin’s countenance began to affect her in 
spite of herself. ‘“ Will you write to him,” 
she said, “ or would you wish me to explain 
for you? I shall see him on my return.” 

“Still English,” said Madame Austin, 
“ when I say that I do not understand it! 
I wish to understand what is said.” 

The two women looked each other in the 
face : one wondering, uncertain, half afraid ; 
the other angry, defiant, jealous, feeling her 
power, and glad, I suppose, to find some 
possible and apparent cause of irritation by 
which to let loose the storm in her breast of 
confused irritation and pain. Miss Susan 
looked at her and felt frightened; she had 
even begun to share in the sentiment which 
made her accomplice so bitter and fierce ; 
she answered, with something like humility, 
in her atrocious French. 

“Je parle d’un monsieur que vous avez 
vu, qui est allez ici, qui a parlé 4 vous 
de Angleterre. M. Austin et vous allez 
changer votre idées—et je veux dire 4 cet 
monsieur que quelque chose de différent est 
venu, que vous n’est pas de méme esprit 
que avant. Voici!” said Miss Susan, rather 
pleased with herself for having got on so 
far in a breath. “Je signifie cela—c’est-d- 
dire, je offrir mon service pour assister votre 
mari changer la chose qu’il a faites.” 

“ Oui, mon amie,” said M. Austin, “ pour 
casser l’affaire—le contrat que nous avons 
fait, vous et moi, et que d’ailleurs n’a jamais 
été exécuté ; c'est ca; I shall write, and 
madame will explique, and all will be made 
as at first. The gentleman was kind. I 
should never have known my rights, nor 
anything about the beautiful house. that 
belongs to us x 

“ That may belong to you, on my poor 
boy’s death,” said Miss Susan, correcting 
him. 

“ Assuredly ; after the death of M. le pro- 
pri¢taire actuel. Yes, yes, that is under- 
stood. Madame will explain to ce monsieur 
how the situation has changed, and how the 
contract is at least suspended in the mean- 
time.” 

“ Until the event,” said Miss Susan. 

“Until the event, assuredly,” said M. 
Austin, rubbing his hands. 

“ Until the event,” said Madame Austin, 
recovering herself under this discussion of 
details. ‘“ But it will be wise to treat ce | 
monsieur with much gentleness,” she added ; 
“he must be ménagé ; for figure to yourself 
that it might be a girl, and he might no 
longer wish to pay the money proposed, 
mon ami. He must be managed with great 
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care. Perhaps if I were myself to go to Eng- 
land to see this monsieur P 

“ Mon ange! it would fatigue you to 
death.” 

“It is true; and then a country so 
strange —a cuisine abominable. But I 
should not hesitate to sacrifice myself, as 
you weli know, Guillaume, were it neces- 
sary. Write then, and we will see by his 
reply if he is angry, and I can go afterwards 
if it is needful.” 

*“ And madame, who is so kind, who-has 
so much bounty for us,” said the old man, 
** madame will explain.” 

Once more the two women looked at each 
other. They had been so cordial yesterday, 
why were not they cordial to-day ? 

“ How is it that madame has so much 
bounty for us?” said the old Flemish 
woman, half aside. ‘“ She has no doubt her 
own reasons ?” 

“The house has been mine all my life,” 
said Miss Susan, boldly. ‘“ I think perhaps, 
if you get it, you will let me live there till I 
die. And Farrel-Austin is a bad man,” she 
added with vehemence ; “ he has done us 
bitter-wrong. I would do anything in the 
world rather than let him have Whiteladies. 
I thought I had told you this yesterday. 
Do you understand me now ?” 

“IT begin to comprehend,” said Madame 


Austin, under her breath. 
Finally this was the compact that was 


made between them. The Austins- them- 
selves were to write, repudiating their bar- 
gain with Farrel, or at least suspending it, 
to await an event, of the likelihood of which 
they were not aware at the time they had 
consented to his terms ; and Miss Susan was 
to see him, and smooth all down and make 
him understand. Nothing could be decided 
tillthe event. It might be a mere postpone- 
ment—it might turn out in no way harmful 
to Farrel, only an inconvenience. Miss 
Susan was no longer excited, nor so-com- 
fortable in her mind as yesterday. The full 
cup had evaporated, so to speak, and 
shrunk; it was no longer running over. 
One or two indications of a more miserable 
consciousness had come to her. She had read 
the shame of guilt and its irritation in her 
confederate’s eyes; she had felt the pain of 





deceiving an unsuspecting person. These 
were new sensations, and they were not 
pleasant; nor was her brief parting inter-*| 
view with Madame Austin pleasant. She 
had not felt, in the first fervour of temptation, 
any dislike to the close contact which was 
necessary with that homely person, or 
the perfect equality which was necessary 
between her and her fellow-conspirator ; but 
to-day Miss Susan did feel this, and shrank. 
She grew impatient of the old woman’s 
brusque manner, and her look of reproach. 
“ As if she were any better than me,” said 
poor Miss Susan to herself. Alas! into 
what moral depths the proud English- 
woman must have fallen who could com- 
pare herself with Madame Austin! And 
when she took leave of her, and Madame |} 
Austin, recovering her spirits, breathed some 
confidential details—half jocular, and alte- 
gether familiar, with a breath smelling of 
garlic—into Miss Susan’s ear, she fell back, 
with a mixture of disdain and disgust which 
it was almost impossible to conceal. She 
walked back to the hotel this time without 
any inclination to linger, and gave orders 
to Jane to prepare at once for the home 
journey. The only thing that did her any 
good, in the painful tumult of feeling which 
had succeeded her excitement, was a glimpse 
which she caught in passing into the same 
lofty common room in which she had first 
seen the Austin family. The son’s widow 
still sat a gloomy shadow in her chair in the 
corner ; but in the full light of the window. 
in the big easy chair which Madame Austin 
had filled yesterday, sat the daughter of the 
house with her child on her lap, leaning 
back and holding up the plump baby with 
pretty outstretched arms. Whatever ‘share 
she might have in the plot was involuntary. 
She was a fair-haired, round-faced Flemish 
girl, innocent and merry. She held up her 
child in her pretty round sturdy arms, and 
chirruped and talked nonsense to it in a 
language of which Miss Susan knew not a 
word. She stopped and looked a moment |} 
at this pretty picture, then turned quickly, | 
and went away. After all, the plot was all 
in embryo as yet. Though evil was meant, 
Providence was still the arbiter, and good 
and evil alike must turn upon the event. 
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IN DUNBLANE CATHEDRAL. 


We worketh out a great intent 
By any human instrument 
Wields but a rude, untempered brand, 
Which haply breaking in his hand, 
His plans shall owe defeat 
To weapons of deceit. 


And therefore He who changeth not 

Only by change hath ever wrought 

His changeless purpose ; shaping fit, 

Fresh tools, each for its little bit, 
Which then are left to rust, 
And crumble into dust. 


And all that History records 
Of laws and empires, kings and lords, 
Sages and priests, is but a list 
Of weapons He had used, and blessed 
In using for a day, 
And then had cast away. 


A little while they did his will, 
Responding to his thought and skill ; 
A little while, and hack and dint 
Numbered them with the bronze and flint 
Memorials of the past, 
Among old rubbish cast. 


So now, the Isle of Saints no more 

From out the waste Atlantic bore, 

Through forest dim and slushy fen, 

The Life which is the light of men ; 
The world had entered in, 
The flesh began to win. 


No more the bell for matins rung, 
No more the even-song was sung, 
No more the penitential psalm 


Wailed nightly through the star-strewn calm: 


The wheezy monk grew fat, 
And slept there where he sat. 


The abbot ruled his wide domain, 

Unheeding of its sin and pain, 

And dying with his task undone, 

Bequeathed the chaos to a son 
More earthly than his sire 
In all corrupt desire. 


Iona slept ; its evening light 
Darkling with putrid fog and night ; 
God shined not from its beauty now, 
And for its saintly souls, I trow, 

It had but saintly bones 

And monumental stones. 


II. 


| Iona slept where gannet laves 

His pinions in long-rolling waves ;- 

Iona slept, but Rome awoke, 

And sent new shepherds to the flock, 
Who did not shear the fleece, 
But watched for their increase. 


Then abbot into bishop grew, 

A lord, and yet a servant true ; 

In silken stole and rochet white 

He bearded mail-clad men of miglit, 
And was a refuge sure 
To all the meek and poor. 


For not of earth, nor yet of air, 
Enthroned on high St. Peter’s chair, 
There was a Power that stood behind 
} The cross and mitre; and mankind 
Beheld with awe and fear 

Its majesty severe. 





The life of vigil, fast, and prayer 

Began anew; the iightsome air 

Hummed with the busy task o’er books 

Where golden saints with angel looks 
Gazed out with large soft eyes 
Of pitying, sad surprise. 


The low kirk on the wooded bank, 
Where stinging weeds grew thick and rank, 
They changed into the minster grey, 
Which beareth witness to this day 

Of something which is not, 

Yet may not be forgot. 


A spirit simple, pure, and high 
Wrought there in clear sincerity ; 
And square and rule and plummet true 
Guided the skilful labour due 

To such a perfect sense 

Of noble reverence. 


No meretricious ornament, 
No toil in useless gaud misspent, 
No wanton allegoric shapes 
Of demons, prodigies, or apes 
The lofty. pile defaced ; 
But all was stern and chaste. 


All simply chaste and sternly calm, 
Like utterance of a soul’s high psalm 
In stones, instead of songs, of praise, 
To Him that Ancient is of days ; 
Each arch and shafted pier 
A note of awe and fear. 
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The spirit of a time is writ 

Not all in books ; but who hath wit 

Shall find it in the arrow-head, 

The kelt, the barrow for the dead, 
And stone-groined branching bower 
Beneath the minster tower. 


So in this grey old kirk I find 
The reverence of a chastened mind 
That had not bent a faithless knee 
With sophister or Pharisee, 
But worshipped with true heart 
In forms of purest art. 


No false, ignoble spirit his 
Who wrought this form of loveliness ; 
You cannot look, and not revere ; 
You cannot look, and fail to hear 
A voice which saith that sin 
Shall nowise enter in. 


And round the kirk where Allan flows 
Visions of beauty and service rose, 
Of knighthood and virginity, 
Of enterprise and chivalry, 
That pricked forth with a song 
For strong redress of wrong. 


Out from his hold the robber strode ; 

Close in his cave the wizard ’bode ; 

A good sword struck the robber low ; 

A pure heart snapt like withes of tow 
The spell that held the maiden 
Distraught and sorrow-laden, 


Slaying the wild beast in the wood, 
Slaying the serpent and his brood, 
Fighting with spirits in the air, 
Helping the poor in their despair, 
The good knight, gentle and meek, 
Did battle for all weak : 


His guerdon, love that, like a star 
Shining in heaven, pure and far, 
Beamed on him when his hope was low, 
And wailing wind and drifting snow, 
And fell enchanter’s art, 
Were freezing chill his heart. 


It flashed on him ’mid trackless wood, 

And reeking swamp, and rushing flood ; 

A glory, not a shape—a light 

Which was in heaven, and had the might 
Of heaven to calm and bless 
With mystic loveliness. 


Dreams! Yea, but while the dream abode, 
It brightened all life’s thorny road ; 

And for the good it made it glad, 

And for the wicked made it bad ; 





A shadow! but the shade 
Was one that Christ had made. 


And with the virgin-knight there came 
A Preacher, burning with the flame - 
Of righteous wrath, whose lofty sense 
Of wrong blazed forth in eloquence 
Of that God-kindled ire 
Which is consuming fire. 


No picking of fair words had he, 
No skill of nice theology, 
No mincing phrase that blushed for shame ; 
He called the devil by his name, 
And stinted not to tell 
Of.sin and death and hell. 


Barefoot, he passed from land to land, 
A wandering voice, at God’s command, 
A Baptist, rude in speech and dress, 
And with no form or comeliness ; 

Yet bidding men repent, 

As with a Gospel sent. 


For still beneath his wrath there lay 

A love that wasted him away, 

And kneeling on the minster stones 

Burnt up the marrow of his bones, 
As day and night he cried 
For men that sinned and died. 


And so life spread, as fear and faith 

Of God increased ; the realm of death 

And its disorder lesser grew ; 

And what is pure, and what is true, 
And what is lovely bloomed 
O’er that which was entombed. 


Life grew, till Pride came bridling in 
With flaunting robes of lust and sin, 
And canon, dean, and bishop rolled 
In Spanish lace, and cloth of gold, 
And knight and shaven priest, 
But not true souls, increased. 


The minster stones grew old and grey, 
The minster worship died away 
In soulless forms, and senseless rhymes, 
And ringing of unmeaning chimes, 

And florid gauds of art, 

And preaching with no heart. 


The tool had turned its edge; the brand 
Had broken in its maker’s hand ; 
The shadow on St. Peter’s chair, 
No power divine was anywhere : 
And God for his intents 
Needed new instruments. 


WALTER C. SMITH. 
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MUSICAL CHAPTERS. 


By THE Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


I.—ERARD. 


“ po ygge dnc bells!” Well I remember 

those words in connection with the 
tone of Erard’s Grand Pianoforte, exhibited 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

It was that peculiar tone which first ar- 
rested my attention under the great glass 
dome, and led me afterwards to compare the 
Erard quality with the rich, full Broadwood 
note. No! onthe threshold I shall not pro- 
nounce an opinion ; I shall decline to say 
that one is better than the other. But there 
are many lawful sentiments short of a decided 
opinion. Everything and everybody nowa- 
days is being worried with decided opinions ; 
|| and however useful and right it may be to 
|| have opinions, and good reasons for them, I 
|| still think that the privileges of those who 
enjoy music.and musical sound in their own 
way ought to be respected. People ought 
to be allowed to say what they like, without 
always asserting the better or the worse ; and 
|| I, for my part, disregarding the critical armies 
ranged on either side under the opposing 
banners of Erard and Broadwood, do not 
mind stepping into the vacant arena that 
divides them, and being pelted and applauded 
alternately whilst I declare that neither side 
can have my undivided allegiance. There 
|| are moods in which I love the “ silver bells,” 
|| and there are others in which I love the 
vocal fulness of the treble and the melodious 
thunder of Broadwood’s bass. 

But my readers may well check me at this 
point, and remind me that I have begun at 
the end of my subject. Perhaps it is so; 
but do not some novel-readers begin at the 
end of Vol. III.? and do the graver readers 
of magazine articles never glance at the close 
ofa paper? Incase they should never reach 
| the close of mine, I have thought it best to 
put my silver bells first. 

Yet now that I have set them a-ringing, | 
and I trust, too, set the ears of my readers 
tingling, I am bound to tell them that Erard, 
the man to whom I am about to introduce 
them—Sebastien Erard (born 1752, died | 
1831), must not be allowed to come on the 
stage without a note of preface. The hour | 
seldom arrives without the man, although | 
the man is sometimes too far before his age, | 
and so arrives without the hour; but it is 
when the man and the hour arrive together 
that great steps in progress are made ; and 
that was the case with the consummate 








genius, Sebastien Erard. Yet this man, who 
in his peculiar line was doubtless the greatest 
mechanician that ever lived, will be unintel- 
ligible to us unless we allow him to stand 
aside for a few minutes, and refuse even to 
look upon that masterful face, until we have 
surveyed in brief a few of the workshops 
which preceded his. We shall then see 
how it came about that he thus stands alone, 
eclipsing easily as an inventor not only all his 
predecessors, but all his many and illustrious 
successors in the manufacture of the piano- 
forte. 

The qualities of a stretched string set in 
vibration must from an inconceivably early 
period have arrested the attention of those 
who were the happy possessors by nature of 
a musical ear. A string can be struck by 
the wind. We have all noticed the singing 
of the telegraph-wires: that is the olian 
harp. No method has yet been invented to 
bring that instrument to perfection, or adapt 
its principle to the uses of modern music, 
It would be an exquisite instrument, full of 
peculiar qualities. We should call it the 
“ Hand A£®olian,” and it should be so con- 
structed that the piayer, either by breathing 
or directing a wind-current upon his strings, 
would set them vibrating at will. 

Rubbing a string with a bow is another 
plan for extracting sound, and there is hardly 
a savage tribe in existence without some ap- 
paratus of this kind, which finds its last and 
perfect expression in the violins of the 
Amatis and Stradiuarius. 

Then we come to the harp tribes innumer- 
able, also stretching away into antiquity. 
The memory of these has been preserved to 
us on Assyrian monuments, Egyptian tombs, 
Greek and Etruscan vases, as well as in most 
early literatures. The harp is not always 
recognised as a near relation of the guitar 
and banjo family, but still there it is, sometimes 


| struck with the fingers, sometimes with a 


quill or Alectrum. But at this point we must 
notice the union which began to take place 
between musical and mechanical art.’ To 
stretch a string is simple, to strike a string 
with finger or plectrum is still more simple ; 
but to press a key which acts on a quill, 
which strikes a string, is the beginning of that 
series of wonderful inventions which culmi- 
nated in one of the most subtle and beau- 
tiful of modern mechanical triumphs—the 
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repetition action of a grand Erard piano- 
forte. 

It is curious to notice how many scattered 
hints of the piano preceded the piano—just 
as the violin was preceded by viols and 
fithéles innumerable before the Italian makers, 


by a kind of natural selection, put together | 


the hints that had been scattered through 
many into one supreme model of perfec- 
tion. Meanwhile, what blundering—what 
futile attempts—what cycles of wasted jingle 
and clatter, of hack-buts (hack-boards) ; 
psalteries, or metal-strings stretched on a 
box, and plucked with quills ; dulcimers, the 
same, struck with two sticks; citoles, or 
little chests of strings played with the fingers, 
xe. And still no one thought of stretching 
wires on a sounding-board, and playing them 
with hammers worked through a key-board ; 
although the psaltery had the metal-string, 
the dulcimer had the percussion or stroke 
upon the strings, the organ had already 
in the eleventh century a key-board, and 
all had the indispensable box or sounding- 
board. Still the touch of genius which 
should enable all these to rush together was 
wanting. 

Inventors at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century had got so far as the harp- 
sichord, which looked very much like a piano 
as far as strings and key-board were con- 
cerned, but which employed the quill, or 
“ the scratch with a sound at the end of it,” 
to act upon the wires; when almost sud- 
denly, about the same time, Cristofali, an 
Italian, Marius, a Frenchman, and Schroter, 
a German, conceived the idea of the piano- 
torte, which, taking substantially the mechan- 
ism of the harpsichord, substituted a hammer 
for a quill. But the importance of the inno- 
vation was not at first understood. The 
essential change of touch and method alone 
was enough to rouse the professional harpsi- 
chordists of the day against the new-fangled 
piano. And then no doubt the early pianos 
were intolerably bad of their kind—clumsy, 
heavy, wooden, awkward things ; whereas 
some of the grand harpsichords had a pecu- 
liar richness and variety from the various 
layers of strings, that could be laid on and 
shut off by stops, like those of an organ. 

About 1747 Sebastien Bach gave in his 
adherence to the “forte pianos” by Silber- 
mann, and about ten years later the supre- 
macy of the piano over the harpsichord was 
loudly asserted by Muzio Clementi, who from 
his popularity as a player and composer for 


the new instrument may well be called the | you see, and means to astonish you quietly. 
father of pianoforte playing. Although the! The clean arch of the eyebrow, and the 
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harpsichord lingered on into the present cen- 
tury, still when Mozart and every player of 
eminence steadily gave it the preference, the 
fate of its useful but tinkling predecessor was 
in fact sealed. 

To: our ears, accustomed to such a 
volume and richness of sound from grand 
pianos and improved orchestras, the harpsi- 
chord would doubtless have sounded poor ; 
but not so to our fathers ; and although few 
now living ever heard the real thing in per- 
fection, old men are still sometimes found 
who speak with enthusiasm of the grand 
“roar” which used to come from the large 
instrument when the strings in unison and an 
octave were all coupled together; and no 
doubt the simultaneous pluck of so many 
hundred quills must have produced an effect | 
unlike anything with which we are familiar. | 
It is one. of the many ‘lost effects” that 
have gone out with extinct instruments, and 
have never been recovered in any other 
form. 

Before Erard the Germans undoubtedly 
took the lead in pianoforte making. Spaett, 
Stein, and Streicher were names in advance 
of anything that France, England, or Italy 
could show. 

The introduction of pedals worked first 
by the knees, lastly by the feet, instead of 
stops, which required, as sometimes in the 
organ, the hand to draw them; the special 
manufacture of good strings; the descent, 
instead of ascent, of the hammer upon the 
strings; the strengthening of the sound- | 
board ; the improved action of the dampers; | 
—these and many other details were un- 
doubtedly of German origin. But still there 
were unpleasant facts connected with the 
touch, the tone, and the durability of the 
pianoforte which called for reform. The 
problems involved could not be lightly solved. 
They required the concentrated energy of a 
special genius, and suddenly that genius 
stepped forth into the sa/ons of Paris in the 
person of the young and unknown Sebastien 
Erard. 

Take a good look at that face! Was ever 
a more temperate normai head? No excess 
or waste of any kind about it. Full, per- 
haps a little over-full, in flesh (at this time 
he was no longer young), but solid, and firm, 
and vigilant. The head is set upon a regular 
bull-neck, full of power and determination. 
But the heaviness of expression is entirely 
relieved by the keen twirl of the mouth, like 
that of a man who sees a little more than 
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wakeful, bright eye, light up with quite a 
flash of intelligence arfd acuteness a brow 
By no means remarkable for breadth or 
dignity. He wears no wig—it would pro- 
bably have tumbled off in the workshop five 
times im a morning; his own hair falls 
thickly and somewhat bushily over his collar. 
Altogether it is a genial, quiet, earnest, ex- 
tremely patient face, with a great dash of 
enterprise, an almost sly consciousness of 
superior power, and much joy in the posses- 
sion of it. 

Sebastien Erard, one of a large family, was 
born at Strasburg, April 5, 1752. His father, 
a cabinet-maker, was soon struck by his son’s 
natural love for tools, and his great skill 
and delicacy in wood-work ; but he had the 
wisdom to give him a thoroughly good edu- 
cation, and the boy took to drawing, me: 
chanics, and geometry, with such ardour 
that he carried off all the prizes at school. 
His pencil was seldom out of his hand. He 
drew everything in every, conceivable form 
before attempting to work out a model: 
thus his idea was mastered and modified, 
and when he came to work it owt it came 
out clean, without failure or bungling. His 
fertility of invention was boundless. He 
woultl throw off, in a morning, sketches suf- 
ficient to make the reputation of a dozen 
ordinary mechanicians, and, selecting only 
what was the best, think no more about the 
others. His workshops in Paris and London, 
filled with diagrams and models, made the 
despair and wonder of the inventors of his 
day, who were glad to build many of their 
successes upon his failures. 

When a boy of thirteen he climbed the 
Strasburg steeple, and sat on the top of the 
cross—no unfit exploit for one who intended 
to tower above all his contemporaries in the 
region of mechanical achievement. 

At sixteen, on the death of his father, he 
determined to go to Paris to seek his 
fortune. His rich uncle sprinkled him with 
a quantity of holy water, and dismissed him 
without a farthing. 

In 1768 he entered a harpsichord firm as 
common workman, but was so intolerably 
inquisitive, and so apt to puzzle his master, 
that he soon got dismissed as a dangerous 
and speculative young man who wanted to 
“ know everything.” 

His next master seems to have been alive 
to the treasure he had captured in the young 
Sebastien. Having to make an instrument 
which was to possess qualities of touch and 
tone hitherto wnattained, he came in despair 
to Erard, who set to work and made such 





an ingeniously beautiful instrument that all 
Paris was soon talking about it. The master 
was obliged to confess that Erard was the 
author, and from that moment the young 
man’s fortune was made. He drew about 
him a crowd of disciples, amateurs, ad- 
mirers, who gave him multitudes of orders, 
all of which were unhappily not paid for; 
and at this period we notice the variety of 
his talents. Most men would have been 
content to follow out some narrow speciality, 
confining themselves to pianofortes for in- 
stance, and fearing to risk their reputation in 
any other direction ; but the playful and ex- 
uberant invention of Erard, now aged twenty- 
five, knew no bounds. He revelled in every 
kind and quality of mechanism, Ingeni- 
ous toys, new instruments—each capable of 
being a new type, but playfully thrown off 
and forgotten—set up in Paris as a nine- 
days’ wonder of skill and rapidity, and super- 
séded by something quite different and still 
more extraordinary. Now it was an organ 
and harpsichord, now it was a double harpsi- 
chord, now’ @ transposing harpsichord, now 
a new orgat mechanism with an expressive 
touch, now some wild bit of automatic 
machinery, Every one with a difficulty 
came #@ him, and every difficulty seemed 
to melt away before the magic of his brain 
and fingers. 

A rich lady now became his protector. 
The Duchess de Villeroy, great patroness of 
art and artists: she allotted him a suite of 
apartments and a workshop in her chateau. 
In his old age Erard often spoke with affec- 
tion of this kind lady, who had: recognised 
his rising genius in so substantial and gene- 
rous a manner. In her house he made his 
first piano. The instrument was not popu- 
lar in France. The Parisian makers had 
not succeeded with it, and the few pianos 
there were were imported from England and 
Germany. 

Great was the jealousy in France when 
Erard’s improved pianos, then considered 
miracles of art, came into vogue. The im- 
port trade drooped, the fame of the new 
piano soon spread to Germany, and in 1799 
a rich Hamburg merchant had already col- 
lected two hundred specimens. 

Madame Villeroy’s accommodation was 
now too narrow for him. He summoned 
his industrious and able brother Jean Bap- 
tiste to his side, and the two set up their 
own firm in the Rue de Bourbon, Faubourg 
St. Germain, 

The storm which had been gradually 
brewing now burst over the successful manu- 
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facturer. On some technical point of non- 
registration, his vigilant and jealous rivals 
procured a police occupation of his premises, 
hoping, no doubt, to damage his reputation 
and suspend his ‘trade ; but too many silver- 
toned pianos pleaded his cause in every 
Paris drawing-room. The Court itself flew 
to his assistance, and a special “ brevet” 
was issued by the King, Louis XVI., doing 


difficulty of passing from one key to another, 
the imperfect and clumsy apparatus for 
raising the string a semitone by pulling it 
aside out of the perpendicular, had long 
been the despair of performers. Krump- 
holtz, a celebrated harpist, begged Erard to 
give his mind to the subject; and in a very 
short time he received an answer that a harp 
could be constructed on a perfectly new 
principle, and that the string could be raised 





homage to the genius of the illustrious in- 
ventor, and protecting him from all further 
molestation. . 

Nothing seemed to escape this laborious 
and versatile mechanician: he seemed posi- 
tively greedy to solve every difficulty that 
could be raked up in connection with the 
mechanism of any instrument. At this time 


the harp arrested his special attention. The | 


a tone or a semitone by the use of the same 
pedal. A revolving disc, with two prongs, 
was made to seize the string without de- 
flecting it, and hold it with absolute firm- 
ness, shortening it by a semitone. 

But, in the meanwhile, Krumpholtz had 
associated himself with an opposition harp- 
maker of the old school, and perceiving that 
his friend would at once be ruined if Erard’s 


new harp came in, went to the inventor and 
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begged him to desist. It is certainly one of 
the oddest facts in the history of inventions, 
that Erard, touched by the distress of his 
friend, abandoned his brilliant scheme, and 
quietly laid aside as lumber about eighty 
harps he was constructing on the new prin- 
ciple. It was only fourteen years after, that, 
urged by the repeated calls of harpists, he 
took up his invention, and, after infinite 
labour, produced a harp in 1811, known as 
the double-action harp, which exceeded the 
wildest dreams of harpists and mechanicians 
in its ingenuity and absolute perfection. 

At this model he worked for years unre- 
mittingly ; one after another harp was made 
and cast aside, heaps of drawings accu- 
mulated, and money was spent without stint 
upon experiments. On one occasion, absorbed 
night and day in his contemplations, it is 
recorded that for three whole months he did 
not undress; his meals were snatched 
hurriedly, and a few hours of sleep on a sofa 
sufficed at intervals to restore him. But he 
'| had his reward ; the ultimate model had never 
'| been excelled, and has become the universal 
‘}one. In one year, the first, Erard sold 
|| £25,000 worth of his new harps. 

The French Revolution had driven him 
|| to London. It was here that he first pro- 
|| duced this mechanical wonder; it was here 
| that he set up his novel workshop, trained 
| his workmen, invented his tools, and super- 
|| vised every detail of the new manufacture. 
|| Recalled to Paris in 1815, Erard submitted 
|| his new harp to the Academy of Science and 
|| Fine Art, and received a most flattering 
|| address. From that time he was without a 

rival at the Exhibitions. Thrice he received 
\| the gold medal, and was also decorated with 

the Cross of the Legion of Honour. But 
|| what, from the greater popularity of the instru- 
ment, will no doubt always be considered as 
the greatest of all Erard’s triumphs, has still 

to be told. 
|| Although several notable improvements 
| had been made by Erard in the pianoforte, 
and the smaller instruments worked easily, 
the touch of the larger grands was heavy, and 
the stroke of the hammer uncertain, and the 
framework too weak to support an extreme 
power of tension. 

_ Between 1820 and 1830 Erard revolu- 
tionised the piano. For tone, greater length 
and thickness of string was required, but for 
that stronger support was needed. Erard 
placed a series of metal bars extending over 
and. parallel to the strings, connecting the 
bed of timber to which the strings were 
looped with that in which the rest-pins were 











‘ingenuity could exceed. 





inserted. Thus the strain of the strings was 
thrown chiefly upon the metal bars. 

But the beauty and sensibility of direct 
touch as seen in the harp had brought many 
thoughts into Erard’s head, and he was bent 
upon giving the mechanism of the piano 
touch a delicacy and expression equal to 
that of direct touch. How was the finger on 
striking the ivory key to impart the quality 
and intensity of the stroke to the string 
instantly and unimpaired? How could that 
stroke be instantly repeated if required? 
The solution of these two questions by Erard 
has given him historically the absolute supre- 
macy amongst pianoforte manufacturers. 
The Zimes of May 7, 1851, speaking of 
Erard pianos in the Great Exhibition, has a 
singularly iucid statement of the difficulty 
and its solution, which I venture in part to 
quote. In the old pianos, “not only was 
the touch heavy, but a positive limit was im- 
posed upon the player which no skill or 
When the key was 
depressed so as to strike the note, it was 
necessary before the same note could be 
repeated to allow it to rise to its position 
of rest. The rapidity and promptitude of 
this ascent was not under the performer’s 
control. It had to be completed before 
the same note could be repeated at shorter 
intervals than those which were com- 
patible with the complete elevation of the 
key.” As the hammer and key had each to 
be moved through the same space, and the 
hammer had to receive a certain momentum 
from the stroke on the key, which momem- 
tum would be regulated by the space through 
which it had to be propelled, it followed that 
the performer was limited both in speed 
and in the zuances of tone he could produce. 

Erard’s repetition action, or double escape- 
ment, formed a new era in the pianoforte. 
He contrived, by an ingenious combination 
of springs and levers, that after the key had 
been depressed and driven against the 
string, the hammer should be caught in its 
fall before descending to its position of rest, 
so that the key being allowed to rise through 
little more than a quarter of its entire play, 
and being then again depressed, would cause 
the hammer, if required, to return upon the 
string and reproduce the note. The power of 
repetition was thus increased about fourfold. 
Into subsequent improvements, such as the 
entire metal framing, the increased length of 
strings, the double or single strings in bass, 
the method of fixing and tuning, improvements 
in which Messrs. Broadwood, &c., and the 
Americans have gone hand in hand with 
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| 
Erard—we do not propose here to enter; 


let it be noted that the repetition action was 
first exhibited by Erard in 1823, and that it 
marks the crowning exploit of his life. 

Soon after this triumph, his health, which 
had been long failing, broke down. In 
1824, he was operated on successfully for the 
stone, and immediately plunged again into 
work. He invented a mechanical saw 


capable of slicing exquisitely thin wafers of 
wood thirty-two inches wide, which became 


the wonder of the Paris workshops. He 
turned his attention to organ mechanism. 
Whilst perfecting a magnificent organ for the 
Tuileries, he was struck down again by his 
old enemy, conveyed to his Chateau la Muette, 
where he was tended with the utmost care 
by Dr. Fouquier; but, after a lingering illness 
of twenty months, his naturally robust con- 
stitution was completely shattered, and he 
died on the 5th of August, 1831. 
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REFLECTIONS IN BYE-TIME. 


I.—LIKES AND DISLIKES. 


HAT makes us like one and dislike 
another? Shall we find ourselves 
driven to the famous conclusion— 

“ Because we do?” 

Still there must be a law underlying this 
mystery-play of life, and it surely becomes 
our duty to seek it out and ponder over it, 
though few of us can do more towards open- 
ing its secret than those do for science who 
gather a flower for their own herbarium, or 
prepare a specimen for their own micro- 
scope. 

We need never fear lest we extract the 
sweet from love, or brush the bloom from 
friendship, even if we find that they do not 
enter our lives altogether the random, un- 
accountable powers they are so often thought. 

Flowers have not lost their sweetness be- 
cause there is a science of botany, nor has 
astronomy swept the sublimity from the 
“‘spacious firmament on high.” The vision 
of the seer and the long-lost ventures of the 
poet’s heart may unfold to us the mystery of 
their being, just as the grand guesses of the 
old philosophers have been realised by the 
patient skill and study of the modern scien- 
tist. But we need not fear lest any inquiry 
lead to knowledge which shall take a glory 
from life. The Vision will for ever lie beyond 
as the Great First Cause will for ever lie 
below. He who shrinks from learning all 
he may of nature or man has no real faith in 
God or eternity. 

There has been a great deal of ridicule 
thrown on “love at first sight,” but, with a 
greater or less degree of consciousness, we 
all do receive impressions, favourable or the 
reverse, of every individual with whom we are 
brought in contact. These are often more 
or less treacherous, because our true selves 
are so wrapped in conventionalities that we 


cannot be reached with equal force at all 
points. The Man never gets a chance of 
feeling the attraction of the other Man, 
because the allopath feels the repulsion of 
the homceopath. With some this has been 
carried so far, that the possibility of genuine 
impression is gone, and they are ready to 
deny its existence, as a deaf man might 
deny sound. They are never struck. by 
anybody. ‘They do not want_to look into 
your eyes or to hear your voice; they want 
to see your certificate and your bank-book. 
This is the danger for people with very 
marked small views; and views are generally 
marked in proportion to their smallness. 
Such could not “take” to the angel Gabriel if 
he had not boundless faith in the water-cure, 
or was not sound on female suffrage. 

These are they who have not yet risen to 
any perception of a Principle within them 
towards which all mere intellectual opinions, 
and all present modes of life, stand in an 
infinitely briefer relation than do the clothes 
of a season to the body that lives for half a 
| century. 

Has it ever been observed that sometimes, 
in those epochs of life when a new friendship 
is born to us, it seems to be but a bright par- 
ticular star in a galaxy of possible friendship? 
Just then our world seemed full of congenial 
people. We kept our hold on one only, 
The pleasant acquaintanceships died down, 
like unplucked fruit; but perhaps, like it, 
| they enriched the soil around. We shall do | 
well to ponder what preceded those happy | 
epochs. Perhaps they followed some period 
of desolation, and much of their charm, 
like ‘that of the first day of spring, is bor- 
rowed from the winter that they followed. 

Or the sunshine of such epochs may come 








from the influences outside ourselves. There 
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are houses where we make friends ; there are 
people whose presence is a solvent. It is 
not always easy to be quite sure whether our 
impression of a new acquaintance is produced 
by our own mood, by himself, or by some- 
body else for him. Often it is by a combina- 
tion of the three. A landscape may be fair, 
but there must be a sunny day to make it 
delightful, and a pleasant incident. to fix it 
for ever in the memory. 

Of ourselves, do we not know that we are 
disagreeable—“ out of tune”—for a month 
after we have been with some people; while 
others revive and harmonize us like sea- 
breezes or new wine? What different im- 
pressions should we produce under these cir- 
cumstances ! 

There are contagions in the spiritual 
atmosphere as in the physical; and as it 
must indeed be a healthy body which can 
always resist the one, so it must be a rarely 
healthy soul which can invariably repel the 
other. In both cases, it is the strongest and 
the wisest who acknowledge the danger, take 
every precaution, and voluntarily submit to 
quarantine ! 

But we must deal very patiently with any 
sense of discord if we would find out where 
it really begins. 

“T left off writing to my family,” said a 


convict dying in his prison, “‘ because I was 
always miserable for days after I got their 


letters.” He gave up his one hold on virtue 
because it made him discontented with vice. 

We are often unconscious of a tainted or 
gloomy atmosphere till we come back to it 
from fresh air and light. What seemed a man- 
sion to the boy’s eyes is only a cottage when 
he returns from travel in far lands. Yet his 
heart is true. The dear old faces are so 
dear ; but oh, how dark the narrow room! 
Well indeed if no querulous voice disparages 
the mountains and palaces he has seen. 
For that might drive him away for ever, 
making the old place of tender memories into 
a spot of pain ; while, instead of the windows 
and the widenings that would have come to 
it with each of his returnings, it will but 
grow darker and drearier, till it crumbles 
into ruin ! 

I suppose we may admit that we all know 
people who dislike us, and, candidly, do 
we wonder at their dislike? Do we ever 
show them anything likable? Are we not 
quite. aware that in their presence our wit is 
as pure and graceful as Caliban’s? Do we 
not invariably say the wrong thing? If 
there is a sore point in their history of which 
we are entirely ignorant till afterwards, do we 





not always discover that we pressed hard 
upon it? If they could only see us as we 
are when we are with So-and-So, then they 
would like us. Then we are gay, we are 
sympathetic, we have tact. With our native 
optimism (so true at bottom!) we say we are 
“ourselves” then. Yet we may owe our 
charm as much to the.sympathetic presence 
as we owe our paralysis to the antagonistic 
one. 

We see this even more clearly in our com- 
panions. There are two whom we like, but 
they cannot abide each other. They are 
almost angry even to share our affection. 
They cannot understand how it can be so; 
and when we see them together we are 
almost tempted to dislike them both! A, 
our honest, warm-hearted friend, is simply 
bluff and rude; B, the considerate and 
courteous, shows merely flat and artificial. 
Fire and dew are both beautiful in them- 
selves, but they extinguish each other. 

For this reason many of our deepest 
attachments remain inexplicable, and sorely 
tax the general faith in our judgment and 
good taste. Some natures of the rarest and 
freshest quality are shut behind a portcullis 
of reserve and awkwardness, which only one 
or two hands in a lifetime may find skill to 
unlock. A man who is known to demand 
good sense, good manners, and acute thought 
in his companions, and whose common ac- 
quaintances are decidedly above the average, 
is discovered to hold as dearest friend one 
who impresses casual observers almost as a 
surly boor or an inconsequent madman. In 
vain our friend insists that he owes the train 
of reasoning or the brilliant suggestion which 
has just delighted us to this mysterious mind, 
which reserves its wealth for him as the 
solemn tarn on the mountain top keeps its 
beauty for the pilgrim who scales its side. 
We merely smile good-humouredly, setting 
down the honest declaration as only a phase 
of that strange whim which sometimes makes 
men pretend that they have inherited property 
which they have really acquired themselves. 

We should always remember on our own 
part and on that of others, that nobody sees 
the whole of anybody, and that doubtless 
somebody is dying for the society of our 
bore. 

What is it which, when we enter a room 
crowded with strange people, makes us sud- 
denly aware of one particular presence? 
Perchance the face is what would rot have 
pleased us in description ; perhaps the creed 
or the career is one from which we have 
hitherto shrunk. Never mind; we feel at 
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once that we grow larger—that we are able 
to take in something which hitherto we left 
out—that henceforward there will be a new 
feature in the portrait of our ideal; a new 
rule, or, generally, a new exception, in our 
arguments or our ethics. 

What are these inexplicable likings ? 


for often they are founded on no apparent | 
sympathy of age or training, of position or | 


intellect. And yet, the moment the two 
draw together, we catch sight of something 


in common, yet as subtle and undefinable as | 


family likeness. As with family likeness, we 
fancy we find where it lies; it is here, it is 


there ; but no sooner do we fix it, than lo! | 


it is neither here nor there; and yet it is! 
We can scarcely come nearer to the secret 
than by that analogy of the family likeness. 
Is not this mysterious attraction the sign of 
some reliitionship more subtle than that of 
blood, yet the same kind of tie on a higher 
level? May there not be within this in- 
herited earthly frame of ours another frame of 
which it is but the scaffolding, which we are 
rearing ourselves by the works of our hands, 
the thought of our brains, and the love of 
our hearts? And may not these strange 
attractions” be the stirring of a kindred 
not according to this world’s genealogy, the 


recognition of father or mother, brother, 
sister, or kinsman “in the spirit”? For 
we cannot doubt that our present is making 
our future, nor can any thoughtful mind 
deny that no medizeval idea of torture can 
equal in agony that of all existing relation- 


ships stamped into eternal permanence. 
Even this fleeting life does not favour such 
permanence as is possible in it. Seldom 
can a whole family, quite happy together as 
children, remain together in happiness if 
there is no going in or out, no forming of new 
ties. If we are to retain our individuality 
in the next stage of life—and without this 
there is no charm in immortality—then we- 
must look forward to possible readjustment 
of all our relationships. We may rest as- 
sured that those who have never been parted 
in spirit here will there find but -a deeper 
satistaction for their love. We may be as- 
sured that no tie will be really less than it 
was before; that though kindred here may 
become but neighbours and acquaintances 
there, there the love between them as mere 
neighbours will exceed that which once 
existed between them as brethren—as in 
happily circumstanced marriages the pair do 
not love their families less, but each other 
more. 

In that life the history of the soul will 


| silver spoons with our monogram. 





surely start out, as that of the mere body 
vanishes. There we shall be seen con- 
nected with him whose biography fired our 
emulation, rather than with him who put 
us in his will. The good genius whose 


| whisper shaped our destiny will quite eclipse 


our uncle; and the woman who believed 
in us till her faith became sight, will cast 
into shade the godmother who gave us the 
It is 
curious and suggestive to think of all the 
secret influences of our lives coming forth 
from their hiding-places, and claiming each a 
share of us. It is still more suggestive to 
find, as most of us will, on deeper reflection, 
that a strange affinity runs through these 
kindred in the spirit—that the new relation- 
ships will easily adjust themselves to each 
other. For how rarely do we make a rea} 
new friend without feeling that he must be 
also the beloved of that old friend who emi- 
grated to the Better Land years ago! And 
since God always works by means, may we 
not believe that in “the ministry of angels” 
the hand of our dear friend gone nearer God 
was permitted to guide the new brother-heart 
to us? It is a beautiful saying of one to 
whom a new friend was sent, just as life was 
ending in loneliness, “I have none to intro- 
duce to you; but I am sure my friends above 
know you, and that when I join them I shall 
have even better things to hear than to tell.” 

Is it not possible that the nameless grace 
which hangs about some, and opens their 
way before them as by a royal letter, is 
something far better—an angel’s recommend- 
ation ? 

Some of us are apt to be fearful of follow- 
ing our likings. Perish that prudence which, 
when it hears a footstep coming, instantly 
shuts its door lest it admit something bad or 
false. For one serpent that rashness has 
ever warmed in heart or home, suspicion has 
shut out a score of angels. At the worst, 
does not God’s Universe, of which we are 
an epitome, find room even for the unthank- 
ful and the evil? They all havea relation.to 
us all—the greatest sinner to the greatest 
saint. There are complicated rights and 
duties on all sides, and the voice of our 
heart is often the sternest yet kindest ar- 
biter of our own share thereof. Alas, that 
so many of us rather accept the interested 
and partial judgment of others! In Jerusa- 
lem, eighteen hundred years ago, what did 
many respectable people miss, who feared 
to go near Jesus because it was said He was 
a winebibber and had a devil! 

“‘T was much attracted to the lad myself,” 
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owned a candid matron concerning a dead 
genius whom a little kindliness might have 
saved for a long life. ‘I should have liked 
to ask him to my house. He had a noble 
face. But it was whispered about that he 
was strange and peculiar in his ways, and 
one is never sure what that may mean with 
these geniuses. How could I guess that in 
his case it meant only that he lived in a back 
attic, and never wore evening dress because 
he couldn’t afford it?” 

A soul so poor and timid could have little 
help to give, but if she had taken courage 
to “do what she could ”—to share her tea 
and toast, the light and cheerfulness of her 
saloon, even that would have been a cup of 
cold water which should in nowise have 
missed its reward. 

Shall we rest content with wired sprays of 
muslin and gum, rather than risk a few 
scratches to break off a rose-branch “all a- 
blowing and a-growing”? For whatever 
may be said of possible disappointment on 
the one hand, on the other there was never 
a friendship worth having which had not 
at bottom one of these strange, “ blind” 
likings. 

After this statement we may be confronted 
with the fact that people who have after- 
wards become friends, and more especially 
lovers, have owned to something like repul- 
sion at their first meeting. Need that have 
been anything but the swift reaction of 
attraction? Who does not know the curious 
premonition when one is brought into first 
contact with another destined to exert a 
powerful influence on one’s life? Like a 
sentinel posted on the outworks, it gives 
an alarm that something is approaching, and 
there is in us all an inherent dread of un- 
known change and access of foreign power. 

To those words, clear-seeing and clear-hear- 
ing, might be added another—clear-feeling. 
As most people have been almost clear-see- 
ing and clear-hearing at some supreme crisis 
of life, so most people are clear-feeling at the 
point where their great love-story begins. 
Meeting an entire stranger, they feel, as it 
were, an electric shock from the great bat- 
tery that is presently to pour new life through 
every fibre of their nature. They start and 
are afraid ; they wonder what it means, and 
are very prone to look the other way, and 
feign to feel less than nothing. 

There are people whose interest and 
liking is fatal They are in love with 
death and disaster, physical and spiritual. 
Of such it is often said that they are 
good people, always to be found where 





there is trouble, ever prompt with their 
succour and zealous with their assist- 
ance. But then they are an evil omen: 
the trouble attends their coming; the in- 
valids they nurse die, those they advise fail. 
The death and the failure provide them with 
further opportunities for the manifestation of 
their virtues. *What would they do if de- 
prived of such sensations as the moral 
decadence and secret unhappiness of the 
man or woman whose love affairs they med- 
dled in and spoiled years ago, or the failure 
and discomfort of the youth whom they 
thwarted and pushed aside from the path 
wherein he would have prospered? Have 
they a young life’ at their mercy? it shall 
never get its own chance. The key of a 
preconception is turned upon it. It cannot 
go the way of its tyrant; it shall go no 
other way, except downward. It cannot 
talk to the minister ; it shall not talk to the 
poet. Their doomed black sheep might 
have been the ornament of any other flock. 
Such people delight in the rdle of afflicted 
parents, injured relatives, and forsaken 
friends. They never call in question their 
own influence or counsels; and _ perhaps 
their counsels were good enough in them- 
selves, for most advice is good for somebody ; 
only if the cat will legislate for the dog, there 
will be always disastrous consequences. The 
boy was not allowed to go abroad; they 
could not keep him from drinking, and they 
hate him, and he hates himself more. For 
the white soul God gave them, they return 
Him a devil; and we can only be bitterly 
reconciled to the misery by the knowledge 
that the justice of the universe surely makes 
their condemnation worse than his, and the 
process of their purification still more search- 
ing. Offences will come, but woe to him 
by whom they come.” 

These are the people who give charity 
that they may tell how bitterly it was needed. 
They receive confidences that they may 
betray them. They dislike all their daugh- 
ters-in-law but the one who is unhappy with 
her husband. Their sympathy takes the 
form of keeping you in mind of your troubles. 
They let you know the worst and a little 
over. Out of kindly interest they make 
general inquiries whether you are paying 
your way; and if you are well spoken of, 
they express the loud delight of a very un- 
expected pleasure, Symptoms of disease and 
prurient abnormalities are their art-study. 
They are too pure to discuss social problems, 
but they will tell you any number of social 
scandals ; and the religious sentiment with 
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them becomes a whip and a prison. No 
matter what their place or self-opinion, the 
essence of their being is to be found in 
Scott’s description of the churchyard hags, 
in the “ Bride of Lammermuir,” and they 
are of one blood with the ghastly German 





poisoner who subtly sickened her victims 
that she might lavish a loathsome kindness 
upon them. | 

If we analyze such natures, we shall find 
that they have a certain strength of will and 
executive faculty, with no vital beneficence. 
Their will is not given to strengthen other 
wills, but to crush them. ‘They often get the 
credit for much more strength of will than 
they really have ; for to spoil and to hinder 
are cheaper and quicker manifestations of 
power than to help and develope. A No- 
vember fog is a’ base and vile thing, but it 
can spoil and hinder much. And when such 
“get their way,” they may well pause to 
retlect that they have won but the triumph of 
a moment—the pledge of eternal defeat— 
that they are working for nought, merely 
creating discords that must pass into other 
hands to be harmonized into the music of 
the spheres. 

This subject is within our scope, because 
there is sometimes a fatal attraction between 
these people and their victims. Like flies 
caught and maimed in a spider’s web, some 


of the unhappy folk whose purposes they 
have thwarted and whose wills they have 
crossed seem unable to get away from them. 
Like ruined families lingering as pensioners 
on estates by right their own, they cannot 
tear themselves away from the will that ab- 





sorbed and sank theirs. They havea forlorn | 
hope in some good to come from it, as 

bankrupts have in bad investments which 

have swamped their all. The woman whose 

heart was broken under their careful super- 

vision makes them the confidant of her 

yearnings and regrets. The invalid whose | 
springs of life were subtly poisoned by their | 
adverse presence, turns to them as nurse and | 
solace. They move in a circle resembling | 
the Egyptian feast, with the great difference 
that there is but one alive among a crowd of 
corpses. 

It never occurs to these tyrants to doubt 
their own wisdom antl goodness. ‘They are 
each an infallible Pope. ‘Their mildest ad- 
vice is a command, generally with a pious 
curse to carry it. Whatever differs from 
them is wrong, and whenever their will over- 
rides another’s, they honestly think that their 
approbation is ample compensation for what- 
ever may be lost. <A share in their applause 





or friendship must surely atone for a warped 
career or.a lonely life. 

Blessings on the brave heart that dares ‘to 
stand in the way of these good, honest, phi- 
lanthropic scourges of humanity, and to con- 
front them with that declaration of faith and 
courage, “‘God made me; He made even 
me with my own needs and powers, my own 


| blessings and banes; He breathed himself 


into me: therefore I am not one of a set of 
casts of which you are the earlier and superior 
mould. We must all influence each other, 
but legitimate influence is a staff which helps. 
Do you think we are on the edge of a preei- 
pice ?>—then we want a hand to-hold us, not 
a bludgeon which breaks our skull. ‘Such 
help as yours may be worse than the peril 
you profess to dread, for the precipice may 
be only a precipice to your vision ; or we 
may have the strength and coolness which is 
best called out by danger, and so makes us 
safest in it At most, would you kill us 
downright to avert the breaking of a limb? 
We claim the right to live out our own life 
—to work out our souls no more through 
your sense of duty and your idea of right 
than we breathe through your lungs or-see 
through your eyes.” . 

Alas, that such revolt, when it happens at 
all, often comes too late! A man who might 
have scaled the Alps in his healthy youth, can 
scarcely hope to do so after he has been for 
years cabined in a sick-room. ‘The spirit 
struggles back to its proper paths, but its 
proper powers are maimed. It enters on its 
own conflict hke a warrior who is weakened 
by first fighting with his own countrymen for 
the right to confront the foe. 

Will is a sacred thing—our own will as 
sacred as any; a fact which some of the 
strongest are apt to forget. Lazily yielding 
to wrongful aggression, consenting to what 
they do not choose, or resigning what they 
feel is best, perhaps because they feel an 
idle amusement in knowing that, Samson- 
like, they can easily: rise and carry away the 
withs or the ropes or the beam ; such should 
remember that they are giving encouragement 
and practice and confidence to the aggressors. 
When the long panorama of life is unfurled, 
we shall each find that we have been friend 
or enemy to many whom we have never seen ; 
that we have put our stone into the prison or 
our pick into the road where their lives were 
shut up, or went on rejoicing. And in those 
days we shall find that it is quite impossible 
to silence “God with us” by the hard old 
question, “‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Plainly, we have a duty towards those who 
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live in this terrible forgetfulness of that uni- 
versal “ right of man ”—his own individuality. 
It is true kindness to such to hold their hands 
from doing “they know not what.” The 
time will come—somewhere—when in new- 
porn humility and wisdom they will rejoice 
over the “ prey” that was taken from them 
when they were “mighty” in self-conceit 
and dogmatism. It often happens before 
our eyes. 

“]-would not have my boy fetched back 
when he ran away from the office to sea,” 
said the happy mother of a distinguished 
naval officer. ‘1 said to him, ‘ As you seem 
sure that you will never be a good merchant, 
but may be a good sailor, you shall be free to 
have your will, and you must take care that I 
never repent of giving itto you.’ His yncles, 
who had persuaded him into the office at 
first, were all for forcing him back, and they 
were very angry with me, and would not for- 
give either of us for a long time; but they 
are proud enough of my ‘commodore’ 
now.” 

On the other hand, some people are 
almost loving in their dislikes; they are 
so careful to avoid those to whom they fear 
they may not do justice ; so fearful of wield- 
ing any influence over spirits with whom 
they are not in sympathy. These are the 
duties of dislike, and, strange as it may 
sound, one decided duty is not to be too 
careful to veil our dislike. If it is discredit- 
able, let us ourselves bear the discredit. We 
need not hasten to deliver adverse opinions ; 
but when we must speak, let us say what we 
mean, and put everybody on guard against 
| us, rather than offer a cup of sweet hypocrisy 
with a drop of spite so artfully distilled in it 
as to be the only flavour left when it is swal- 
lowed. We have no right to go much 
about those whom we dislike. Besides the 
plain fact that we may uselessly fill places 
that might be otherwise’ occupied by better 
friends, we fill their spiritual atmosphere 
| with something analogous to nitrogen in air. 

Nor need we profess to be so fearful lest 

we injure people by the avowal of our dis- 
likes, for our praise may do this in far dead- 
\lier fashion. ‘‘ What will become of me?” 
| exclaimed a lady. “ Miss X has been prais- 
ing me, and she never praises anybody unless 
she thinks them exactly like herself, and 
other people know that as well as I do.” If 
|we were honest both in our likes and dis- 
likes, we should simply reveal our own cha- 
racter. 
| Here some very sincere people will ask if 





i concede that we have “a right” to dis- 
| 








like anybody—if it is not our duty to love 
all men? &c. To which we say decidedly 
it is; that when God’s Day of Harmony 
begins for us, we shall love everybody, be- 
cause we shall be all ranged in our proper 
places. Dislike is nothing but disarrangement 
—the shrinking of a hermit in a ball-room, 
the misery of a backwoodsman in a phileso- 
pher’s study. If this was candidly owned, 
and could be acted on, dislike would die 
away, instead of culminating in fierce ani- 
mosity. We can like people as opposite 
neighbours whom we could not endure as 
house-mates ; and that is quite endurable in 
our second cousin which would be intolerable 
in our wife. 

Something may be said here which at first 
may sound sentimentally romantic. Dogs a 
true liking ever really change to dislike? 
Many people will cry out in the affirmative, 
and produce a hundred instances where 
dearest friends became bitterest enemies. 
On such instances, and on that word “ bit- 
terest,” we will take our stand. 

There can scarcely be an actual enmity 
where there has been no possibility of 
friendship. We cannot quarrel with one 
with whom we do not, in some way, come in 
contact. Nor does any sane person bitterly 
resent the gibe of a street boy, or the rude 
push of an unknown passer-by. They are 
easily forgiven ; not so easily our brother or 
our own familiar friend. 

One common mistake on this subject is to 
judge love by its outward manifestation—to 
think that the heart is estranged merely be- 
cause blame takes the place of praise, and 
the accustomed seat stands empty. But true 
love is like a loyal subject—it will don any 
disguise in the service of its prince; it will 
even smite him to the ground, if that blow 
will save him from the mortal stroke of his 
enemy. ‘True love will bear to stand afar off, 
and to be called hatred and ingratitude: 
while indifference fawns on and fosters the 
sins or weaknesses which love hates, be- 
cause it is love. 

Surely ‘the sorest lot in life is when, in 
common honesty and morality, we are called 
upon to condemn those with whom our heart 
really dwells, for the sake of others to whom 
we are indifferent—the sourest drop in the 
sour cup being that too often those whose 
faults have thus crucified our hearts learn to 
hate us for every cry of indignant anguish, for 
every drop of red anger. ‘There must be a 
pain between such all the rest of their time 
on earth ; the badges and stars of love are 
stripped away; its story is told only by a 
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scar. The soul has lost its right hand or 
its right eye; it shall enter the kingdom 
maimed. But no real relation between souls, 
even if but the relation of outrage and wrong, 
can ever be lost. If our attractions and our 
loves are to form new ties and kinships, then 
may not our wrong-doings and our outrages 
raise the injured and outraged as kings and 
priests above us ? 

We can scarcely close our consideration 
better than by observing that it is useless to 
try to argue away impressions. When they 
are unfavourable, the best plan is to with- 
draw from their radius. If a man thinks 
another a thief, he will not be convinced of 
his honesty by being told that he has been 
trusted with untold gold. Either he will say 
that he is but biding his time, or he will sar- 
donically put an emphasis on the fact that 
the trusted treasure was “untold.” Nay, it 
is more likely that his suspicion will prove as a 
prophecy which fulfils itself, than that it will 
change. For an opinion, favourable or ad- 





verse, is like a magnet held towards us, at. 
tracting to its point all the sympathetic atoms 
of our nature, which if left to themselves || 
might have moved to quite other ends. We 
should avoid people who think ill of us, if | 
we would not justify their bad opinion ; we 
should cherish those who have a good will 
towards us. If we cannot distinguish be. 
tween these and such as only flatter us for 
their own ends, or in the mere complaisance 
of the moment, then there is simply no help 
for usatall. The heart on which flattery does 
not at once ring false is already false to itself, 

In the words of the Son of Sirach, ‘ Let || 


‘us separate ourselves from our enemies, and || 


take heed of our frienas. . . . Consult not 
with those that suspect us, and hide our | 
counsels from such as envy us, but be con- || 
tinually with godly men whom we know to 
keep the commandments of the Lord, whose 
minds are according to our mind, and who will 
sorrow with us if we miscarry.” 
ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 





THE CLANSMEN: 


IN IMITATION OF A HIGHLAND BOAT SONG, AND IN ILLUSTRATION OF GAELIC RHYTHM. 


Air.—*‘ Agus Ho Mhorag.” 


END the biorlinn on careering, 
Cheerily and all together ; 
Ho ro! clansmen, 
A long, strong pull together, 
Ho ro! clansmen. 


Give her way, and show her wake, 
Mid show’ring spray and curling eddies ; 
Ho ro! &c. 


Bend your oars, and send her foaming 
O’er the dark and flowing billows ; 
Ho ro! &c. 


Proudly o’er the wave we'll bound her, 
As the staghound bounds the heather ; 
Ho ro! &c. i 
Through the eddying tide we'll guide her, 
Round each isle and breezy headland ; 
Ho ro! &c. 


See the diver, as he eyes her, 
Hides with wonder under water ; 
Ho ro! &e. 


The gannet high in midway sky, 
Triumphs wildly as we’re passing ; 
Horo! &c. 





The sportive sunbeams gleam around her, 
As she bounds the shining water ; 
Ho ro! &c. 


Clansmen! cheer, the wind is veering, 
Soon she’ll tear and cleave the billows ; 
Ho ro! &c. 


Soon the flowing breeze will blow, 
Will show the snowy canvas on her ; 
Ho ro! &c. 


Wafted by the breeze of morn, 
We'll quaff the joyous horn together; 
Ho ro! &c. 


Another cheer! our isle appears, 
Our biorlinn bears her on the faster ; 
Ho ro! &e. 


Ahead she goes—our biorlinn knows 
That eyes on shore are gazing on her ; 
Ho ro! &c. 


Ahead she goes—the land she knows, 
Ho ro! the snowy shores of Canna ! 
Ho ro! &c. 


Ahead she goes—the land she knows, 
Ho ro! horo! ho ro! we have it. 
Ho ro! &c. MORVEN. 
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By JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER IV.—SWARMS OF CHILDREN. filled the valley and crowded one another up 
all the hills. Mr. Craik’s voice, as he stood 
at the grave, also in white, was heard that 
AY TON Wy, ‘i ca) NT) now | quiet afternoon far and near. It was re- 
i} y <i bs was to|marked on all sides how impressively he 
if t a k e| read, and there were plenty to be edified by 
place|the solemn words who had never heard his 
t h a t!| voice before, for many people had walked 
c er e-| over from neighbouring parishes, and stood 

mony to | in groups at respectful distances. 
}which!  Alllooked at the stranger-sons; they stood 
Madam | side by side, awe-struck, motionless, depressed. 
M e 1 -| The old do not easily shed tears, but there 
ne quam combe’s | was something in the demeanour of both 
BHT iW SA My) thoughts ; these old men that was felt to tell of no 
tW\" NY had sojcommon emotion. One of them seemed 
Whi’ o ft en| unable to look down into the grave at all, he 
mnt! been di-| kept his eyes and his face lifted up. The 


‘| 
“ As our hope is that this our sister doth.” —Burial Service. 





rected. | other, as little Peter stood crying by his side, 
= AMBION] She had | put his hand down and let it rest on the 


Ny 


am may tried to|child’s uncovered head, as if to quiet and 
Magee! arrange | comfort him. 

that it} ‘This little, half-unconscious action gave 

ee i i should| great umbrage to some of the spectators. 

4 : ; | 6s ? : ~ ; . 

hace tim a NT be el Hadn’t the dear child allers been the biggest 
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| posing, | comfort to his grandmother, and why indeed 
and imposing indeed it was, but not by virtue | wasn’t he to cry as much as ever he liked? 
of the profusion of the refreshment, not by the | He had nothing to reproach himself with, 
presence of the best hearse from the county | and if he had had his rights he would have 
town, the best mourning coaches, the grand- | been made chief mourner. Those that stood 
| est plumes, but by the unsolicited attendance | next the corpse had never been any comfort 
| of a great company of people come together | or pleasure to her, but that dear child had 
| to do homage to a life distinguished by its | walked beside her to church ever since he had 
| misfortunes, its patience, and its charities. been old enough to go there himself.” 
She had never been able to think of her-| ‘‘ And so those were Daniel and Augustus 
| self as taking part in that ceremony uncon- | Mortimer’s sons. Very fine young gentle- 
| sciously; her orders had always been given | men too, one of them not over young, | 
| as if by one who felt that if things were | neither; he looked at least thirty. Well, | 
| meanly done she should know it; but in | very mysterious were the ways of Providence ! 
| taking care that refreshments should be pro- | Poor Cuthbert Melcombe, the eldest son, 
| vided for all the funeral attendants, she little | had left neither chick nor child ; no more | 
| thought that the whole parish, men and|had poor Griffith, the youngest. As for 
women, were to follow her, and most of them | Peter, to be sure he had left children, but 
in tears. But it was so. The tenants had | then he was gone himself. And these that 

| been invited; they walked after her in scarf | had behaved so bad to their blessed mother 

| and band, two and two, and after them, in | were all she had to stand by her grave. It 
such mourning as they could afford, came all | was very mysterious, but she was at rest 
the people, and pressed on in a procession | now, and would never feel their undutiful- | 
that seemed to the real mourners almost | ness any more.” | 
endless, to look down upon her coffin and It was about four o’clock on that summer- | 

|| obtain a place near her grave. like afternoon that the mourners came home | 

It was out of doors, and all nature was in | from the funeral. The ladies for the sake of | 
|| white. Round the churchyard pear-trees | quiet retired with Peter to their rooms in 
grew, and leaned their laden branches over | the roof; the Mortimers, after partaking of a 
a am Pear-trees, apple-trees, and cherries | slight repast in the great parlour, stepped out 
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and began to pace up and down before the 
house to refresh their spirits with a little air. 

The will had been read in the morning, 
before the funeral took place. Valentine 
Mortimer and John Mortimer, the two grand- 
sons, were both present. Valentine being a 
mere boy, barely eighteen, may well have 
been excused if he did not notice anything 
peculiar in the demeanour of the two old 
men ; did not notice, as John Mortimer did, 
the restless excitement of both, 


tant sentence came which left them without 
so much as a shilling, 


trayal of mortified feeling, without any change 

of countenance or even of attitude. 
Valentine had often heard his father say 

that he had no expectations from his mother, 


that he was quite sure the property never | 


would come to him. He had believed this, 
and excepting that he found the preamble of 
the will solemn and the reading impressive, 
he did not take any special interest in it, 

Every shilling and every acre were left to 
little Peter Melcombe, his mother being 
appointed his sole guardian till he reached 
the age of twelve years, and a request being 
added that her dear son Daniel would see to 
the repairing of the house, and the setting in 
order of the garden and woodland. 

“And yet not a shilling left to either of 
them,” thought John. “I always fancied 
there was some estrangement—felt sure of 
it; but if my father and uncle were so far 
friendly with their mother that she could 
ask this favour, how odd that she leaves 
nothing, not so much as a remembrance, to 
either of them! The eldest son, by all 
accounts, was a very violent, overbearing 
man; I’ve heard my father say as much; 
but he has been dead so long that, if there 
was any estrangement on his account, they | 
must have made it up long ago.’ 

And now the funeral was over. John 
Mortimer, taking the youth with him, was 
walking about among the pear-trees close to | 
the garden-wall, and the two old brothers, 
who appeared to have a dislike to being | 
separated, even for 2 moment, were leisurely 
walking on, and in silence locking about | 
them. 

“JT should like to get into the garden,” 
said John Mortimer ; “ here’s a door.” 

“But it’s locked,” remarked Valentine, 

“and Mrs. Peter Melcombe told me yesterday | 
that none of them ever walked in it.” 

“ Ah, indeed !” said John carelessly—he | 


and how | 
they appeared to be sustaining and encov- | 
raging one another, and yet, when the impor- | 


how bravely and | 
soberly they took it, without the least be- | 


was far from giving a literal meaning to the 
information. “It looks a rotten old thing,” 
he continued ; “ the key is in the house, no 
doubt, but I don’t want to have the trouble 
of going in to ask for it.” 

** Perhaps it’s not locked,” said Valentine ; 
“ perhaps it only wants a push.” 

John and Valentine were standing among 
some cherry-trees, which, being thickly laden 
| with their blossoma, screened them from 
observatiom as far as the windows of, the 
now opemed house were concerned, John 
did push, amd when the door creaked he 
pushed again, and the rotten old lock 
yielded, came away from the lintel, and 
as the two old fathers turned, they were 
|just in time to see their sons disappear 
| through the doorway and walk into the 
|garden. With a troubled glance at one 
| another, and an effort not to appear in haste, 
the fathers followed them. 

“ Can’t we get them away ?” exclaimed Mr. 
Mortimer; “can’t we tell them to come 
out ?” 

“Certainly not, certainly not, brother,” 
answered old Augustus, in a reassurimg tone. 
“You'll not say a word to dissuade them 
from going wherever they please.” 

“No,” said the other, in a nervous, hesi- 
tating manner. “ You're quite right, Au- 
gustus ; you always are.” 

“Ts it not a strange place?” exclaimed 
John, as they walked forward and booked 
about them. “It seems to me that really 
and truly they never do enter it.” 

“Well, I told you so,” answered Valen- 
tine. “It is on account of thg eldest son. 
Miss Melcombe told me that he was a very 
eccentric character, and for many years 
before his death he made gardening his one 
occupation. He never suffered any one but 
himself to garden here, not even so much as 
to mow the grass. After he was dead the 
poor old grandmother locked it up, She 
didn’t like any one else to meddle with it.” 
| Why, he was dead before I was born,” 
| exclaimed John, “and I am two-and-thitty. || 

Poor soul! and she never got over that || 
| misfortune, then, in all those years. There’s | 
a grand pear- tree ! lots of rotten fruit lying 
| under it—and what a fine apple-tree! Is | 
| this of the celebrated “redstreak ” variety, 
|I wonder, that Phillips praises so in his 
| poem on cider.” 
| “A poem on cider!” 

“ Yes, I tell you, a poem on cider, and as | 
long as ‘ Paradise Lost.’ It has some very | 
|fine passages in it, and has actually been 
translated into Italian. 1 picked up a copy | 
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| of it at Verona when I was a boy, and | 
|| learned a good deal of it by heart, by way 
of helping myself with the language. I 

| | remember some of it to this day :— 


| ‘Voi, donne, e Cavalier del bel paese 
1| A cui propizio il ciel tanto concesse 
Di bene, udite il mio cantare,’ &c., &c. 
1 wonder, now, whether this is a redstreak.” 
| As their sons talked thus the two fathers 
'| approached, and gravely looked on at this 
'|scene of riotous and yet lovely desolation. 
'| Nests with eggs in them adorned every little 
‘bush, vines having broken the trellis ran 
\| far along the ground. John, remembering 
} that the place must have painful thoughts | 
| connected with their dead brother for his | 
|| father and uncle, continued to talk to Valen- | 
tine, and did not address either of them: 
|| and whatever they may have felt they did 
||not say a word; but Valentine presently 
| observed the bed ‘of lilies, and he and John 
''moved on together, the two fathers fol- 
| lowing. 
| T hey outwalked their fathers, and Valen- 
|| tine, stooping over the bed, gathered two or | 
|| three of the lovely flowers. 
“The poor old grandmother!” he ob-| 
“Miss Melcombe told me she | 
loved to watch this bed of lilies, and said | 
| only a few days ago, that she could wish they | 
'| might never be disturbed.” 
| He turned—both the old men stood stock 
| still behind him, looking down on the lily- 
ped. Valentine repeated what Miss Mel- 
| combe had told him. ‘So no doubt, papa, 
1 you'll give orders that it shall not be touched, 
| as you are going to have all the place put in 
| order.” 
|| “Yes, yes, certainly my boy—certainly he 
|| will,’ said Uncle Augustus, answering for 
_ his brother. 
| Valentine was not gifted with at all more 
| feeling or sentiment than usually falls to the 
| lot of a youth of his age, but a sort of com- 
| punction visited him at that moment to think 
how soon they all, alive and well, had in- 
| vaded the poor old woman’s locked and 
_ guarded sanctuary! He stooped to gather 
another lily, and offered the flowers to his 
father. Old Daniel looked at the lilies, but 
his unready hand did not move forward to | 
take them ; in fact, it seemed that he slightly | 
shrank back. With an instantaneous flash of | 
| surprise Valentine felt rather than thought, 
“If you were dead, father, I would not | 
decline to touch what you had loved.” But | 
in the meantime his uncle had put forth a 
hand and received them. “ And yet,” thought 
|, Valentine, “I know father must have felt 


= 





+ the mourning-coach he actually cried.” 


girls at home ; 


that old lady’s death. Why, when he was in 


And | 
so thinking, as he walked back to the garden- 


| door with John Mortimer, he paused to let 


John pass first; and chancing to turn his | 
head for one instant, he saw his uncle stoop 
and jerk those lilies under a clump of lilac 
bushes, where they were hidden. Before 
either of the old men had noticed that he 
had turned, Valentine was walking with his 
cousin outside, but an uneasy sensation of 


| Surprise and suspicion haunted him. He 
| could not listen to John Mortimer’s talk, and 


when the rest of the party had gone back to 
the house, he lingered behind, returned to 
the garden, and, stooping down for an in- 
stant, saw that it was as he had supposed ; 


| there, under the lilac bushes, were lying those 
| gathered lilies. 


So he went back to the house. The two 
grandsons were to return home that after- 
noon ; the two sons were going to remain 
for a few days, that the wishes of the de- 
ceased might have prompt attention, as 
regarded the setting of the place in order. 
They were to sleep at the inn in the hamlet, 
by their own desire, that, as they said, they 
might not give trouble. 

When Valentine entered the great parlour, 
his cousin was talking to Peter’s mother, and 
in the presence of his father and uncle he 


| was inviting her to let the boy come and 
| stay awhile with his children shortly. 


Mrs. Peter Meleombe hesitated, and ob- 


| served that her dear child had never been 


away from her in his life, and was very shy. 

“No wonder,” quoth John Mortimer ; 
“but I have several jolly little boys and 
they would soon cure him of 
that.” 

Mrs. Peter Melcombe seemed pleased. 
She had taken a great fancy to the good- 
looking young widower ; she remarked that 
Peter had never been used to playing with 
other children—she was half-afraid he would 
get hurt; but as Mr. Mortimer was so kind 
she would risk it. 

“Poor little beggar!” said John Morti- 
mer to his father, as they all walked to the 
inn together ; “‘ those two women will mope 


| that doy into his grave if they don’t look 


out.” 

“No, John,” exclaimed his uncle, “ I hope 
you really don’t think so.” 

John, in spite of his youth, had some 
experience. He hid already filled his house 
with littke Mortimers. There were seven of 
them—some of the largest pattern, and with 
the finest appetites possible. So his opinion 
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carried weight, and was at the same time 
worth nothing, for as his children had 
| never but once had anything the matter with 
them, his general view of childhood was that 
if it had plenty to eat, a large garden to play 
in, and leave to go out in all weathers, it was 
sure to prosper, as in fact the little Mortimers 
did. They brought themselves up (with a 
certain amount of interference from their 
governess) in a high state of health and 
good-humour, and with no quarrelling to 
speak of, while the amount of sleep they got 
out of their little beds, the rapid skill with 
which they wore down their shoes, and the 
quantity of rice milk and roast meat they 
could consume, were a wonder to the matrons 
| round. 

“IT see nothing special the matter with 
him,” continued John Mortimer ; “ but one 
cannot help pitying a child that has no com- 
panions and no liberty. I thought I should like 
to plunge him for a little while into the sweet 
waters of real child-life, and let him learn to 
shout and stamp and dig and climb, as my 
little urchins do.” 

“ But his mother is a poor, 
creature,” observed Valentine. ‘“ You'll see 
she won’t let that boy go. You canno more 
get her to doa sensible thing than you can 
dry your face with a wet towel.” 

“Gently, sir, gently,” said his father, not 
liking this attempt at a joke on a day which 
had begun so solemnly. 

So Mr. John Mortimer presently departed, 
taking his handsome young cousin with him, 
and the old men, with heavy steps and de- 
pressed countenances, went into the inn and 
began anxiously to talk over the various 
repairs that would be wanted, and all that 

would have to be done in the garden and 
| the grounds. 

In the meantime it was known in the 
neighbourhood that parson Craik was going 
to preach a funeral sermon for poor old 
Madam the very next Sunday morning, and 
an edifying description of her death passed 
from mouth to mouth—how she had called 
her little great-grandson, Peter, to her as the 
child was playing near, probably that she 
might give him her blessing—how, when 
the nurse came running out, she had seen 
her looking most earnestly at him, but evi- 
dently not able to say a word. Afterwards, 
she had a little revived and had risen and 
beautifully expressed her gratitude to all 
about her for their long kindness and atten- 
tion, and then, how, piously lifting up her 
hands and eyes, she had told them that she 
was now going to meet with those that she 


faded, fat 





had loved and lost. “O Lord!” she had 
exclaimed, “what a meeting that will be!” 
and thereupon she had departed without a 
sigh. 

For several days after this Mr. Mortimer 
and his brother went about the business left 
to them to do. They sent for an architect, 
and put the house into his hands to be 
thoroughly repaired. Mrs. Peter Melcombe 
was desirous not to leave it, and this they 
arranged to allow, giving orders that the 
apartments which the family had always occu- 
pied should remain untouched till the rest of 
the house was finished and ready for her. 
They also had the garden-door repaired to 
give her ingress, and the gallery-gate taken 
away. ‘These same sons who for so many 
years had never come near their mother, 
seemed now very anxious to attend to her 
every wish ; scarcely a shrub was cut down | 
in the garden excepting in the presence of | 
one of them, and when Mrs. Peter Mel- | 
combe especially begged that the grand- | 
mother’s wish respecting the bed of lilies | 
might be attended to, Mr. Mortimer, with | 
evident emotion, gave orders to the gardener 
that it should not be touched. 

And then Sunday came, and with it a trial 
that the two sons had not expected. It was 
announced by the churchwarden to the 
family, first to: the ladies at the hall, and 
then to the gentlemen at the inn, that Mr. 
Craik was going to preach a funeral sermon. 
He did not wish, he said, to take them by 
surprise—he felt that they would wish to | 
know. In his secret soul he believed that | 
the old men would not come to hear it—he | 
hoped they would not, because their absence | 
would enable him more freely to speak of the | 
misfortunes of the deceased. 

But they did come. The manner of their 
coming was thought by the congregation to | 
be an acknowledgment that they felt their | 
fault. They did not look any one in the | 
face; but with brows bent down, and eyes | 
on the ground, they went to the places given 
them in the family pew, and when morning | 
prayers were over and the text was given | 
out, as still as stones they sat and listened. 

“Let me die the death of the aes 
and let my last end be like his.” 

The sermon was more full of eulogy than | | 
was in good taste, but the ladies of the family | | 
did not find it so; they wept passionately— | 
so did many of the congregation, but the two | 
sons, though their hands might plainly be | 
seen to tremble, maintained a deep, dis- 
tressed immobility, and because it was | 
neither right to upbraid them to their faces, | 
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nor to judge them publicly, a piece of the 
sermon which concerned Madam Melcombe’s 
sorrow, caused by their desertion, was merci- 
fully left out. 

That was the last the people saw of the 
brothers ; they went away almost before it was 
light on Monday morning, and for a long 
time after, their faces, their words, and their 
every attitude, remained the talk of the place. 

In the meantime, John Mortimer and 
Valentine had a very pleasant little excur- 
sion. As soon as they were out of the pre- 
sence of their fathers, they naturally threw 
off any unusual gravity of demeanour, for 
though suitable to a solemn funeral, this 
might well pass away with it, as their grand- 
mother had been a total stranger to them. 

John hired horses, and they rode about 
the country together to see the rosy apple 
orchards ; they inspected an old Roman 
town, then they went and looked at some 
fine ruins, and otherwise they enjoyed them- 
selves for three days; for John had plenty 
of money, and Valentine was far from 
suspecting that not many months before 
his own father had dispossessed him, with 
himself, of an ample fortune and a good in- 
heritance. He had always been brought up 
to understand that his father was not well 
off, and that he would have to work for his 
place in the world. John’s place was made 
already—lucky for him! Lucky for Valen- 
tine, too, for John was very liberal to his 
young relative, and had taken him about 
with him more than once before. 

So the first few days after the reading of 
_ that will were passed by Valentine in very 
| good spirits, and with much self-gratulation 
| on things in general. John invited him to 
| stay at his house till his father came home, 
_and Valentine accepting, they reached their 

station, and John was at once received into 
| the bosom of his family, that is to say, he 

was pushed and pulled with difficulty into a 
| very large carriage so excessively full of 
| young Mortimers that it was perfectly im- 
| possible to add Valentine also. 

“What did you bring them all for?” said 
John, falling foul of the servants in a mo- 
mentary fit of impatience, while they sat 

| smiling all over him. 

“Well, sir, they were all inside the carriage 
and out of it ready, before even we put the 
horses to. We didn’t know which to pull 
out,” answered the coachman, grinning. 

John Mortimer’s house was only reached 
by a country lane; and to all appearances 
(though it was situated but two miles from 
the small town of Wigfield), it was buried 














in the depths of the country. It was a 
thoroughly unreasonable house, appearing 
outside to be more than half of it roof, the 
stables being so arranged as to seem almost | 
imposing in comparison with it. | 

These stables ran down at right angles 
with the house, their windows and doors 
below, being on the further side. But a 
story had been added which was made of 
long wooden shingles, and one of these | 
shingles having been removed to admit light 
and air, you might very often see seven round 
faces in a row looking out there, for the open- 
ing overlooked every window in the front of 
the house without exception. The long loft, 
which was called “ parliament,” and had 
been annexed by the children, admitted of 
their sending down cheerful greetings to their 
grandfather and other friends; and it was | 
interesting, particularly when there was com- 
pany to dinner, to watch their father sitting 
at the head of the table, and to see the dishes 
handed round. 

The inside of the house was peculiar also. 
There was a very fine hall in the centre, and 
a really beautiful old oak staircase wound 
round it, being adorned with carving, and 
having a fine old fireplace on one of the 
landings. ‘This hall was the only good room 
in the house: on the right of it were the 
kitchens and the kitchen offices, on its left 
was the dining-room, which was a thorough- 
fare to the drawing-room, and through that 
again you reached a pleasant library; John 
Mortimer’s own particular den or smoking 
room being beyond again. All these rooms 
had thorough lights excepting the last, and in 
fine weather every one entered them, back 
or front, from the garden. 

Up-stairs there were a great many bed- 
rooms, and not one good one: most of them 
had sloping roofs. Then there was a long 
school-room, with a little staircase of its own. 
You could make a good deal of noise in that 
room, and not be heard beyond it; but this 
circumstance is no particular advantage, if 
your father has no nerves at all, and scarcely 
observes whether there is a noise or not. 

John and Valentine Mortimer had a cheer- 
ful dinner, and after that a riotous game at 
romps with the children. It was four days 
since the funeral ; it had now passed into the 
background of their thoughts, and they con- 
cerned themselves very little further with the 
will of old Madam Melcombe ; for it must 
not be supposed that they knew much about 
her—not half as much, in fact, as every man, 
woman, and child knew round about the 
place where her house was situated. 
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They knew she had had a large family of 
| sons, and that their father and uncle had left 
home early in life—had been sent away, was 
their thought, or would have been if the 
question had ever been raised so as to lead 
them to think about it. 

They were sent to Wigfield, which was 
about sixty miles from their home. Here they 
had an old second cousin, of whom they 
always spoke with great respect and affection. 
He took Augustus into his bank, and not 
only became as fond of him as if he had been 
his son, but eventually left him half of what 
he possessed. Daniel went into a lawyer's 
office, and got on very well; but he was not 
at all rich, and had always let his son know, 
that though there was an estate in the family, 
it never could come to him. John having 
also been told this, had not doubted that 
there must have been a family quarrel at 
some time or other; but in his own mind 
he never placed it very far back, but always 
fancied it must be connected with his uncle’s 
first marriage, which was a highly imprudent 
and very miserable one. 

Whatever it had arisen from, his father 
had evidently taken part with his uncle; but 
old Augustus never mentioned the subject. 
John was aware that he wrote to his mother 
once a year, but she never answered. This 
might be, John thought, on account of her 
great age and her: infirmities; and that very 
evening he began to dismiss the subject 
from his mind, being aided by the circum- 
stance that he was himself the only son of a 
very rich and loving father, so that anything 
the mother might have left to her second 
surviving som was not a matter of the 
slightest importance to her grandson, or ever 
likely to be. 


CHAPTER V.—OF A FINE MAN AND SOME 
FOOLISH WOMEN. 
‘For life is like unto a winter’s day, 
Seme break their fast and so depart away ; 
Others stay dinner, then depart full fed ; 
‘The longest age but sups, and goes to bed.” 
ANON. 

Mr. JoHN Mortimer, as has before been 
said, was the father of seven children. It 
may now be added that he had been a 
widower one year and a half. 

Since the death of his wife he had been 
his own master, and, so far as he cared to 
be, the master of his household. 

This had not been the case previously : 
his wife had ruled over him and his children, 
and had been happy on the whole, though 
any woman whose house, containing four 
sitting-rooms only, finds that they are all 





thoroughfares, and feels that one of the 
deepest joys of life is that of giving dinner- 
parties, and better ones than her neigh- 
bours, must be held to have a grievance— 
a grievance against architects, which no one 
but an architect can cure. 

And yet old Augustus, in generously pre- 
senting this house, roof and all, to his son, 
had said, “And, my dears, both of you, 
beware of bricks and mortar. I have no 
doubt, John, when you are settled, that you 
and Janie will find defects in your house, 
My experience is that all houses have de- 
fects ; but my opinion is, that it is better to 
pull a house down, and build a new one, 
than to try to remedy them.” 

Mr. Augustus Mortimer had tried building, 
rebuilding, and altering houses more than 
once ; and his daughter-inJaw knew that he 
would be seriously vexed if she disregarded 
his advice. 

Of course if it had been John himself that 
had objected, the thing would have been 
done in spite of that; but. his father must 
be considered, she knew, for in fact every- 
thing depended on him. 

John had been married the day he came 
of age. His father had wished it greatly: 
he thought it a fine thing for a man to marry 
early, if he could afford it. The bride wished 
it also, but the person who wished it most of 
all was her mother, who managed to make 
John think he wished it too, and so, with a 
certain moderation of feeling, he did ; and if || 
things had not been made so exceedingly |, 
easy for him, he might have attained almost 
to fervour on the occasion. 

As it was, being young for his years, as 
well as in fact, he had hardly forgotten to 
pride himself on having a house of his own, 
and reached the dignified age of twenty-two, 
when Mrs. John Mortimer, presenting him 
with a son, made a man of him in a day, 
and threw his boyish thoughts into the back- 


| ground. To his own astonishment, he found 


himself greatly pleased with his heir. His 
father was pleased also, and wrote to the 
young mother something uncommonly like a 
letter of thanks, at the same time presenting 
her with a carriage and horses. 

The next year, perhaps in order to de- 
serve an equally valuable gift (which she 
obtained), she presented her husband with 
twin daughters ; and was rather pleased than 
otherwise to find that he was glad, and that 
he admired and loved his children. 

Mrs. John Mortimer felt a decided pre- 
ference for her husband over any other 
young man; she liked him, besides which 
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he had been a most desirable match for her 
in point of circumstances ; but when her first 
child was born to her she knew, for the first 
time in her life, what it was to feel a real 
and warm affection. She loved her baby ; 
she may have been said, without exaggera- 
tion, to have loved him very much ; she had 
thenceforward no time to attend to”* John, 
but she always ruled over his household 
beautifully, made his friends welcome, and 
endeared herself to her father-in-law by 
keeping the most perfect accounts, never 
persuading John into any kind of extrava- 
gance, and always receiving hints from head- 
quarters with the greatest deference. 

The only defect her father-in-law had, in 
her opinion, was that he was so inconveniently 
religious ; his religion was inconvenient not 
only in degree but in kind. It troubled 
her peace to come in contact with states of 
mind very far removed not only from what 
she felt, but what she wished to feel. If 
John’s father had set before her anything 
that she and John could do, or any opmion 
that they might hold, she thought she should 
have been able to please him, for she con- 
sidered herself quite inclined to do her duty 
by her church and her soul in a serious and 
sensible manner ; but to take delight in re- 
ligion, to add the love of the unseen Father 
to the fear and reverence that she wanted to 
cultivate, was something that it alarmed her 
to think of. 

It was all very well to read of it in the 
Bible, because that concerned a by-gone 
day, or even to hear a clergyman preach of | 
it, this belonged to his office ; but when this 
old man, with his white beard, talked to her 
and her husband just as David had talked in 
some of his psalms, she was afraid, and 
found his aspiration worse to her than any 
amount of exhortation could have been. 

What so impossible to thought as such a 
longing for intercourse with the awful and 
the remote—“ With my soul have I desired 
thee in the night ;” “My soul is athirst for 
God ;” no, not so, says the listener who 
stands without—I will come to his house | 
and make obeisance, but let me withdraw 
soon again from his presence, and dwell un- 
daunted among my peers. 

There is, indeed, nothing concerning 
which people more fully feel that they 
cannot away with it than another man’s as- 
piration. 

And her husband liked it. He was not 
afraid, as she was, of the old man’s prayers, 
though he fully believed they would be 
answered. 





He tried to be loyal to the light he walked 
in, and his father rested in a trust con- 
cerning him and his, which had almost the 
assurance of possession. 

She also, in the course of a few years, 
came to believe that she must ere long be 
drawn into a light which as yet had not 
risen. She feared it less, but never reached 
the point of wishing to see it shine. 

At varying intervals, Mrs. John Mortimer 
presented her husband with another lovely 
and healthy infant, and she also, in her turn, 
received a gift from her father-in-law, to- 
gether with the letter of thanks, 

In the meantime her husband grew. He 
became first manly, more manly than the 
average man, as is often the case with 
those who have an unusually long boyhood. 
Then by culture and travel he developed the 
resources of a keenly observant and very 
thoughtful mind. Then his love for his 
children made a naturally sweet temper 
sweeter still, and in the course of a very few 
years he had so completely left his wife 
behind, that it never occurred to him to 
think of her as a companion for his inner life. 
He liked her; shenevernagged; he considered 
her an excellent housekeeper ; in fact, they 
were mutually pleased with one another; 
their cases were equal; both often thought 
they might have been worse off, and neither 
regretted with any keenness what they had 
never known. 

Sometimes, having much sweetness of 
nature, it would chance that John Mortimer’s 
love for his children would overflow in his 
wife’s direction, on which, as if to recall him 
to himself, she would say, not coldly, but 
sensibly, “ Don’t be silly, John dear.” But 
if he expressed gratitude on her account, as 
he sometimes did when she had an infant of 
a few days old in her arms, if his soul 
appeared to draw nearer to her then, and he | 
inclined to talk of deeper and wider things | 
than they commonly spoke of, she was 
always distinctly aggrieved. A tear perhaps 
would twinkle in her eye. She was affected 
by his relief after anxiety, and his gratitude 
for her safety; but she did not like to feel 
affected, and brought him back to the com- 
mon level of their lives as soon as possible. 

So they lived together in peace and pros- 
perity till they had seven children, and then, 
one fine autumn, Mrs. John Mortimer per- 
suaded her father-in-law to do up the house, 
so far as papering and painting were con- 
cerned. She then persuaded John to take a 
tour, and went herself to the sea-side with 
her children. 
































| husband reached home had died 
| father’s arms. 
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From this journey she did not return. 
Their father had but just gone quite out of her 
reach when the children took scarlet fever, 
and she summoned their grandfather to her 
aid. In this, her first great anxiety and 
trouble, for some of them were extremely 
ill, all that she had found most oppres- 
sive in his character appeared to suit her. 
He pleased and satisfied her; but the children 
were hardly better, so that he had time to 
consider what it was that surprised him in 
her, when she fell ill herself, and before her 
in his 


All the children recovered. John Mor- 
timer took them home, and for the first six 





| months after her death he was miserably dis- 


| consolate. 


|.very comfortable. 


It was not because they had 
been happy, but because they had been so 
He aggravated himself 
into thinking that he could have loved her 
more if he had only known how soon he 
should lose her; he looked at all their fine 


| healthy joyous children, and grieved to think 
| that now they were his only. 








But the time came when he knew that he 


| could have loved her much more if she 


would have let him; and when he had 
found out that, womankind in general went 
down somewhat in his opinion. He made 
up his mind, as he thought, that he would 
not marry again; but this, he knew in his 
secret heart, was less for her sake than for 
his own. 

Then, being of an ardently affectionate 
nature, and having now no one to restrain it, 
he began to study his children with more 
anxious care, and consider their well-being 
with all his might. 

The children of middle-aged people seem 
occasionally to come into the world ready 
tamed. With a certain old-fashioned. prim- 
ness, they step sedately through the paths of 
childhood. So good, so easy to manage, so 
—uninteresting ? 

The children of the very young have 
sometimes an extra allowance of their father’s 
youth in their blood. At any rate the little 
Mortimers had. 

Their joy was ecstatic, their play was 
fervent, and as hard as any work. They 
seemed month by month to be crowding up 
to their father, in point of stature, and when 
he and they all went about the garden to- 
gether, some would be treading on his heels, 
the select two who had hold of his arms 


| would be shouting in his ears, and the 
| others, 


dancing in front, were generally 


near as possible and inform him of all the 
wonderful things that were taking place in 
this new and remarkable world. 

Into this family the lonely little heir of the 
Melcombes was shortly invited to come for 
awhile, but for some trivial reason his mother 
declined the invitation, at the same time 
expressing her hope that Mr. Mortimer 
would kindly renew it some other time. 

It was not convenient to John Mortimer 
to invite the boy again for a long time—so 
long that his mother bitterly repented not 
having accepted the first invitation. She had 


meant to bring him herself, giving out that 
she was on her way to visit that relative. 

Who knew what might happen? 

Mr. John Mortimer was a fine man, tall, 
broad-shouldered, and_ substantial-looking, 
though not at all stout. His perfect health 
and teeth as white as milk made him look 
even younger than he was. His countenance, 
without being decidedly handsome, was fine 
and very agreeable. His hair was light, of the 
Saxon hue, and his complexion was fair. 

Thus he had many advantages; but Mrs. 
Peter Melcombe felt that as the mother of a 
child so richly endowed, and as the possessor 
of eight hundred a year in order that he 
might be suitably brought up, she was a 
desirable match also. She did not mean the 
boy to cost her much for several years to 
come, and till he came of age (if he lived) 
she had that handsome old house to live in. 
Old Augustus Mortimer, on the other hand, 
was very rich, she knew ; he was a banker and 
his only son was his partner. Sure to inherit 
his banking business and probably heir to his 
land. 

Mrs. Peter Melcombe had some handsome 


and becoming raiment made, and waited with | 
impatience; for in addition to Mr. John | 


Mortimer’s worldly advantages she found him 


attractive. 


So did some other people. John Morti- 
mer’s troubles on that head began very soon 
after the sending of his first invitation to 
Mrs. Melcombe, when the excellent elderly 
lady who taught the little Mortimers (and in 
a great measure kept his house) let him know 
that she could no longer do justice to them. 
They got on so fast, theyhad such spirits, 


she could not cope with them, 
the three eldest were exceptionally clever, 
and the noise made by the whole tribe 
fatigued her. 





| treading on his toes, in their desire to get as 


John sent his eldest boy to school, promised 


an aunt living at Dartmouth, and whenever | 
her boy was invited by John Mortimer, she 


they were so active and so big that she felt | 


Moreover, | 
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her masters to help her, and an assistant | 


governess, but she would not stay, and with 
her went for a time much of the comfort of 
that house. 

Mr. Mortimer easily got another governess 
—a very pretty young lady who did not, after 
a little while, take much interest in the chil- 
dren, but certainly did take an interest in him. 
She was always contriving to meet him—in 


. 


, 








the hall, on the stairs, in the garden. Then 
she looked at him at church, and put him so 
out of countenance and enraged him, and 
made him feel so ridiculous, that ene day he 
took himself off to the Continent, and kept 
away till she was gone. 

Having managed that business, he got 
another governess, and she let him alone, and 
the children too, for they completely got the 





better of her; used to make her romp with | 
them, and sometimes went so far as to lock 


her into the schoolroom. 


| his invitation to little Peter Melcombe. 


programme she had laid down, 
|Invited to stay a few days. 


She had no trouble about it. Mr. John 
Mortimer no sooner saw Mrs. Melcombe’ than 


It was not till this | he expressed a hospitable, almost a fervent 
lady had taken her leave and another had | 
| been found that Mr. John Mortimer repeated 


hope, that she could stay a week with him. 
Of course Mrs. Melcombe accepted the 


His | invitation, and he was very sociable and 
“mother brought him, and according to the | pleasant ; 


but she thought the governess (a 


got herself | very grand lady indeed) took upon herself 
| more than beseemed her, and smiled at her 
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very scornfully when she ventured to say 
sweet things to John Mortimer on her own 
great love for children, and on the charms of 
his children in particular. 

Peter was excessively happy. His mother’s 
happiness in the visit was soon over. She 
shortly found out that an elderly Scotch lady, 
one Miss Christie Grant, an aunt of the late 
Mrs. Daniel Mortimer, was to come in a few 
days and pay a long visit, and she shrewdly 


afraid to remain alone in his own house, made 
arrangements to have female visitors to pro- 
tect him, and hence the invitation to her. 
But she had to leave Peter at the end of the 
week, and which of the two ladies when they 


parted hated the other most it might be diffi- | 


cult to determine. 

It cannot be said with truth that Peter 
regretted his mother’s departure. The quan- 
tity of mischief he was taught (of a not very 
heinous description) by two sweet little imps 
of boys younger than himself, kept him in a 
constant state of joyous excitement. His | 
grandmother having now been dead a year 
and a quarter, his mourning had been dis- | 
carded, and his mother had been very impres- | 
sive in her cautions to him mot to spoil his | 
new clothes, but before he had been staying 
with his young friends a fortmight he was 
much damaged in his outer mam, as mdeed 
he was also in his youthful heart, for the 
smallest of all the Mortimers—a lovely little 
child about three years old—took entire pos- 
session of it; and when he was not up a tree 
with the boys in a daring hunt after bergamy 
pears, or wading barefoot in a shallow stream 
at the bottom of the garden catchimg water- 
beetles, caddis-worms, and other small cattle 
fora freshwater aquarium, he was generally 
carrying this child about the garden picka- 


back, or otherwise obeying her little behests, | 


and assuring her of his unalterable love. 
Poor little Peter ! 


be taken home again, and his mother, who 
spent two days with them on her way north- 
wards, bore him off to the railway, accom- 
panied by the host and most of his children. 
Then he suddenly began to feel the full 
meaning of the misfortune that had fallen on 
him, and he burst into wailings and tears. 
His tiny love had promised to marry him 
when she was grown up ; 


had given him some sticklebacks, packed in 
wet moss; they were now in his pockets, as 
were also some water-beetles in a paper bag ; 
the crown of his cap was full of silkworms | 
carefully wrapped in mulberry leaves ; but all | 





After staying fully six | 
weeks with the Mortimers his time came to | 


his two little friends | 





these treasures could not avail to comfort 
him for loss of the sweet companionship he 
had enjoyed—for the apples he had crunched 
in the big dog’s kennel when hiding with 
another little imp from the nurse—for the 
common possession they had enjoyed of some 
young rats dug out of the bank of the stream, 
and more than all, for the tender confidences 
| there had been between them as to the end- 





| less pranks they spent their lives in, and all || 
suspected that the attractive widower being | 


the mischief they had done or that they 
aspired to do. 

John Mortimer having a keen sympathy 
with childhood, felt rue at heart for the poor 
| little blinking, ‘sobbing fellow ; 
| him again might be to have his mother also, 
so he let him go, handing in from his third 


to feed it with on the way. 





precious article could. So the Mortimer 
| boys thought. So in fact it proved. As the 
train moved off they heard the sobs of Peter 
and the yelping of the puppy, but before they 
reached their happy home he had begun to 
nurse the little beast in his arms, and derive 
consolation from watching its movements and 
| keeping it warm. 


= 





but to invite || 


daughter’s arms to the young heir a wretched || 
little blind puppy and a small bottle of milk |, 


If anything could comfort a boy, this | 





CHAPTER VI.—THE SHADOW OF A SHADE. 


“ The world would lose its finest joys 
Without its little girls and boys; 
Their careless glee and simple ruth, 


Ah! what would 


ur tdo 
Without sach li val 


as you?” 
Locker. 


“WELL, anyhow,” observed Mr. Nicholas 
Swan, the gardener, when the children came 
home and told him how Peter had cried— 
| “anyhow, there’s ome less on you now to 
/run over my borders. He was as meek as 
Moses, that child was, when first he came, 
but you soon made him as audacious as any 
of you.” 

“So they did, Nicholas dear,” said one of 
the twins, a tall, dark-haired child. 

“Qh, it’s Nicholas dear, is it, 
Barbara? Well, now, what next?” 

“Why, the key of the fruit-house—we 
want the key.” 

“ Key, indeed! Now, there’s where it is. 
Make a wry path through your fields, and 
still you'll walk in it! I never ought to ha’ 
got in the habit of lending you that key. | 
What’s the good of a key if a man can never | 
keep it in his pocket? When I lived up at 
| Mr. 
| had my key—never.” 

“Well, come with us, then, amd give us. 


Miss 








And i inact and trust and trath ; | 


Daniel Mortimer's, the children never / 
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out the pears yourself. 
one.” 
Nicholas, with a twin on each side, and 


We won't take 


|| the other children bringing up the rear, was 
|| now walked off to the fruit-house, grumbling 


as he went. 

“T left Mr. Mortimer’s, I did, because I 
couldn’t stand the children; and now the 
world’s a deal fuller of ’em than it was then. 
No, Miss Gladys, I’m not agoing any faster ; 
I wouldn’t run, if it was ever so. When the 
contrac’ was signed of my wages, it was 
never wrote down that I had to run at any 
time.” 

And having now reached the fruit-house, 
he was just pulling out his big key, when 
something almost like shame showed itself in 
his ruddy face, as a decided and somewhat 
mocking voice addressed him. 

“Well, Nicholas, I’m just amazed at ye! 
I've lived upward of sixty years in this 
island, Scotland and England both, and 
never did I see a man got over so by 
children in my life! ‘Talking of my niece’s 
children, are ye—Mrs. Daniel Mortimer’s ? 
I wonder at ye—they were just nothing to 
these.” 

Here Mr. Swan, having unlocked the 
door, dived into the fruit-house, and occupied 


| himself for some moments in recovering his 


self-possession and making his selection; 
then emerging with an armful of pears, he 
shouted after Miss Christie Grant, who had 
got a good way down the walk by this time. 

“JT don’t deny, ma’am, that these air 
aggravating now and then, but anyhow they 
haven’t painted my palings pink and my 
door pea-green.” 

Miss Christie returned. She seldom took 
the part of any children, excepting for the 
sake of argument or for family reasons ; and 
she felt at that moment that the Daniel 
Mortimers were related to her, and that 
these, though they called her “ aunt,” were 
not. 

“Ye should remember,” she observed, with 
severity, “that ye had already left your 
house when they painted it.” 

“ Remember it!” exclaimed the gardener, 
straightening himself; “ay, ay, I remember 
it—coming along the lane that my garden 
sloped down to, so that every inch of it 
could be seen. It had been all raked over, 
and there, just out of the ground, growing 
up in mustard-and-cress letters as long as my 
arm, I saw ‘ This genteel residence to det, lately 
occupied by N. Swan, Esq.’ 1 took my hob- 
nailed boots to them last words, and I promise 
you I made the mustard-and-cress fly.” 





“Well, ye see,” observed Miss Christie, 
who was perfectly serious, “there is great 
truth in your saying that those children did 
too much as they pleased ; but ye must con- 
sider that Mr. Mortimer didn’t like to touch 
any of them, because they were not his 
own.” 

“ That’s just it, ma’am, and Mrs. Mortimer 
didn’t like to touch any of them because 
they were her own ; so between the two they 
got to be, I don’t say as bad as these, but—” 
Here he shook his head, and leaning his back 
to the fruit-house door, began diligently to 
peel the fruit for an assembly, silent, because 
eating. ‘‘As for Master Giles,” he went on, 
more to torment the old lady than to dis- 
parage the gentleman in question, “ before 
ever he went to school, he chalked a picture 
that he called my arms on the tool-house- 
door, three turnips as natural as life, and a 
mad kind of bird flourishing its wings about, 
that he said was a swan displayed. Under- 
neath, for a morter, was wrote, ‘ All our geese 
air swans.’ Now what do you call that for 
ten years old ?” 

“Well, well,” said Aunt Christie, “that’s 
nearly twenty years ago.” 

Then the fruit being all finished, N. Swan, 
Esq., shut up his clasp-knife, and the story 
being also finished, his audience ran away, 
excepting Miss Christie, to whom he said— 

“But I was fond of those children, you'll 
understand, though they were powerful 
plagues.” 

“Swan,” said the old lady, “ ye’ll never 
be respectit by children. You're just what 
ye often call yourself, soft.” 

“ And what’s the good of being rough with 
’?em, ma’am? I can no more make ’em 
sober and sensible than I could straighten 
out their bushes of curly hair. No, not 
though I was to take my best rake to it. 
They’re powerful plagues, bless ’em! but so 
far as I can see, we’re in this world mainly 
to bring them forrard in it. I remember 
when my Joey was a very little chap, he was 
playing by me with a tin sword that he was 
proud of. I was sticking peas in my own 
garden, and a great hulking sergeant came 
by, and stopped a minute to ask his road. 
‘Don’t you be afraid of me,’ says Joey, very 
kind. ‘Iwon’t hurt ’e.’ That man laughed, 
but the water stood in his eyes. He’d lost 
such a one, he said. Children air expensive, 
but it’s very cutting to lose’em. I’ve never | 
seen any of the Mortimers in that trouble 
yet, though.” 

“ And you've been many a long year with 
them too,” observed Miss Christie. 
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“ Ay, ma’am. Some folks air allers for 
change, but I’ve known when I was well off 
and they’ve known when they were well off.” 
Mr. Swan said this in a somewhat prag- 
matical tone, and continued, “ There’s 
nothing but a long course of just dealing 
and respect o’ both sides as can buy such 
digging as this here family gets out of my 
spade.” 

“ Very true,” said Miss Christie, who did 
not appear to see anything peculiar in this 
self-eulogy. 

“But some folks forget,” continued Mr. 
Swan, ‘that transplanted trees won’t grow 
the first year, and others want too much for 
their money, and too, good of its kind ; but 
fair and softly, thinks 1; you can’t buy five 
shillings with threepence-halfpenny in any 
shop that I ever heerd of ; and when you’ve 
earned half-a-crown you can’t be paid it in 
gold.” 

The next morning, while Peter sat at 
breakfast revolving in his mind the delights 
he had lost, and wondering what Janie and 
Bertie and Hugh and Nancy were about, 
these staunch little friends of his were un- 
consciously doing the greatest damage to his 
future prospects—to their most important 
part, as he understood them, namely, his 
chance of coming to see the Mortimers 
again. 

Miss Christie Grant always presided over 
the school-room breakfast, and John Morti- 
mer, unless he had other visitors, breakfasted 
alone, generally coming down just after his 
children’s meal was over, and having a selec- 
tion of them with him morning by morning. 

On this occasion, just as he came down, 
his children darted out of the window, 
exclaiming, “ Oh, there’s Mr. Brandon down 
the garden—Mr. Brandon’s come.” 

John walked to the window, and looked 
out with a certain scrutinising interest ; for it 
was but a few weeks since a somewhat im- 
portant visitor had left old Daniel Morti- 
mer’s house—one concerning whom the 
neighbourhood had decided that she cer- 
tainly ought to become Mrs. Giles Brandon, 
and that it would be an odd thing if Mr. 
Brandon did not think so. If he did, there 
was every appearance that she did not, for 
she had gone away all but engayed to his 
young brother Valentine. 

“ He looks dull, decidedly dull, since Miss 
Graham left them,” soliloquised John Mor- 
timer. “I thought so the last time I saw 
him, and now I am sure of it. Poor fellow,” 
he continued with a half smile. “I can 
hardly fancy him a lover, but, if he does care 





for that graceful little sea-nymph, it is hard 
on him that such a shallow-pated boy as 
Valentine should stand in his light ;” and he 
stepped out to meet his guest, who was 
advancing in the midst of the children, while 
at the same time they shouted up at the 
open school-room window that Nancy must 
come down directly and see her godfather. 

The grand lady-governess looked out in a 
becoming morning costume. 

“A fine young man,” she remarked to 
Miss Christie Grant. 

“Yes, that’s my oldest nephew, St. George 
they call him. Giles Brandon is his name, 
but his mother aye disliked the name of 
Giles, thought it was only fit for a plough- 
man. So she called him St. George, and 
that’s what he is now, and will be.” 

Miss Christie Grant said this with a cer- 
tain severity of manner, but she hardly knew 
how to combine a snubbing to the lady for 
her betrayal of interest in all the bachelors 
round, with her desire to boast of this rela- 
tive. So she presently went on in a more 
agreeable tone. “His mother married Mr. 
Daniel Mortimer; he is an excellent young 
man. Has no debts and has_ been a great 
traveller. In short a year and a half ago, he 
was shipwrecked, and as nearly lost his life 
as possible. He was picked up by Captain 
Graham, whose grand-daughter (no, I think 
Miss Graham is the old gentleman’s niece) 
has been staying this summer with Mr. 
Daniel Mortimer. Mr. Brandon, ye'll under- 
stand, is only half-brother to Valentine Mor- 
timer, whom ye frequently see.” 

Valentine was too young to interest the 
grand lady, but when by a combined care- 
lessness of manner with judicious question- 
ing she had discovered that the so-called 
St. George had a moderate independence, 
and prospects besides, she felt a longing 


to see her godfather, and was hardly re- 
strained from doing so by that sense of 
propriety which never forsook her. In the 
mean time Brandon passed out of view into 
the room where breakfast was spread and 
the little Anastasia, so named because her 
birth had taken place on Easter day, was 
brought down smiling in her sister Barbara’s 
arms. 

Peter’s little love, a fair and dimpled 
creature, was forthwith accommodated with 
a chair close to her godfather, while the twins 
withdrew to practise their duets, and more 
viands were placed on the table. 

The children then began to wait on their 
father and his guest, and during a short con- 














wish to carry down little Anastasia herself | 
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| the fun of having them myself, and,” he con- 


| premises, John.” 


| children to play with.” 


| little Anastasia. 
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| of. Didn’t you know that, father?” 
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versation which ensued concerning Mrs. 
Peter Melcombe and her boy, they were quite 
silent, till a pause took place and the little 
Anastasia lifted up her small voice and dis- 
tinguished herself by saying— 

“Fader, Peter’s dot a dhost in his darden.” 

“ Got a ghost !” exclaimed John Mortimer, 
with a look of dismay ; for ghosts were the 
last things he wished his children to hear 
anything about. 

“Yes,” said the youngest boy Hugh, 
“he says he’s going to be rather a grand 
gentleman when he’s grown up, but he 
wishes he hadn’t got a ghost.” 

“Then why doesn’t he sell it, Huey?” 
asked the guest with perfect gravity. 

The little fellow opened his blue eyes wider. 
“JT don’t think you know what ghosts are,” 
he remarked. 

“O yes, I do,” answered Brandon. “I’ve 
often read about them. Some people think 
a good deal of them, but I never could see 


tinued, “I never noticed any about your 


“No,” answered John Mortimer, follow- 
ing his lead ; “they would be no use for the 


“Do they scratch, then?” inquired the 


“No, my beauty bright, but I’m told they 
only wake up when it’s too dark for children 
to play.” 

“ Peter’s ghost doesn’t,” observed Master 
Bertram. ‘‘ He came in the morning.” 

“ Did he steal anything?” inquired Bran- 
don, still desirous, it seemed, to throw dirt at 
the great idea. 

“ Oh no, he didn’t steal,” said the other 
little boy, “ that’s not what they’re for.” 

“What did he say then ?” 

“He gave a deep sigh, but he didn’t say 


“Ghosts,” said Bertie, following up his 
brother’s speech as one who had full infor- 
mation—“ ghosts are not birds, they don’t 
come to lay eggs for you, or to be of any 
use at all. They come for you to be afraid 


John was too much vexed to answer, and 
Peter’s chance from that moment of ever 
entering those doors again was not worth a 
tush. 

“ But you needn’t mind, father dear,” said 
Janie, the eldest child present, “ Peter’s 
ghost won’t come here. It doesn’t belong 
to ‘grand,’ or to any of us. Its name was 
Melcombe, and it came from the sea, that 
they might know it was dead.” John and 





Brandon looked at one another. The infor- 
mation was far too circumstantial to be for- 
gotten by the children, who continued their 
confidences now without any more irreverent 
interruptions. “Mrs. Melcombe gave Peter 
four half-crowns to give to nurse,.and he had 
to say ‘ Thank you, nurse, for your kindness 
to me ;’ but nurse wasn’t kind, she didn’t like 
Peter, and she slapped him several times.” 

“And Mrs. Melcombe gave some more 
shillings to Maria,” said Bertie. 

“ Like the garden slug,” observed Brandon, 
“leaving a trail of silver behind her.” 

The said Maria, who was their little nurse- 
maid, now came in to fetch away the chil- 
dren. 

“Tsn’t this provoking,” exclaimed John 
Mortimer, when they were gone. “I had no 
notion that child had been neglected and 
left to pick up these pernicious superstitions, 
though I never liked his mother from the 
first moment I set my eyes on her.” 

“Why did you ask her to stay at your 
house then ?” said Brandon, laughing. 

“ Giles, you know as well as I do.” 

Thereupon, having finished their breakfast, 
they set forth to walk to the town, arguing 
together on some subject that interested 
them till they reached the bank. ° 

Behind it, in a comfortable room fitted 
up with library tables, leather chairs, and 
cases for books and papers, sat old Augustus 
Mortimer. “Grand,” as he was always 
called by his descendants, that being easier 
to say than his full title of grandfather ;* and 
if John Mortimer had not taken Brandon 
into this room to see him, the talk about the 
ghost might have faded away altogether from 
the mind of the latter. 

As it was, Grand asked after the little 
ones, and Brandon, standing on the rug and 
looking down on the fine stern features and 
white head, began to give him a graphic 
account of what little Peter Melcombe had 
been teaching them, John Mortimer while he 
unlocked his desk and sorted out certain 
papers, now and then adding a touch or two 
in mimicry of his children’s little voices. 

Old Augustus said nothing, but Brandon, 
to his great surprise, noticed that as the 
narrative went on it produced a marked 
effect upon him ; he listened with suppressed 
eagerness, and then, with a cogitative air as if 
he was turning the thing over in his mind. 

The conclusion of the story, how Janie 
had said the name of the ghost was Mel- 
combe, John Mortimer related, for Brandon 
by that time was keenly alive to the certainty 
that they were disturbing the old man much. 
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A short silence followed. John was still | 
arranging his papers, then his father said 
deliberately,— 

“This is the first hint I ever received of 
any presence being supposed to haunt the | 
place.” 

The ghost itself had never produced the 
| slightest effect on John Mortimer. All he 
| thought of was the consequence of the tale 
| on the minds of his children. 

“ T shall take care that little monkey does 
not come here again in a hurry,” he re- 
marked, at the same time proceeding to 
mend a quill pen; his father watching him 
rather keenly, Brandon thought, from under 
| his bushy, white eyebrows. 

“ Now, of all men,” thought Brandon, “I 
never could have supposed that Grand was 
superstitious. I don’t believe he is either ; 
what does it mean?” and as there was still 
silence, he became so certain that Grand 
would fain ask some more questions but did 
not like to do so, that he said, in a careless 
tone, “ That was all the children told us,” 
and thereupon, being satisfied and willing 


to change the subject, as Brandon thought, 
the old man said,— 

“Does my brother dine at home to-day, 
St. George ?” 

** Yes, uncle, shall I tell him you will come 
over to dinner ?” 

“Well, my dear fellow, if you are sure 
it will be convenient to have me—it is 
a good while since I saw him—so you 
may.” 

“He will be delighted ; shall I teil him 
you will stay the night ?” 

“Yes.” 

“‘ Well done, father,” said John, looking up. 
“‘T am glad you are getting over the notion 
that you cannot sleep away from home. I'll 
come over to breakfast, St. George, and 
drive my father in.” 

“ Do,” said Brandon, taking his leave ; and 
as he walked to the railway that was to take 
him home, he could not help still pondering 
on the effect produced by the mention of 
the ghost. He little supposed, however, 
that the ghost was at the bottom of this 
visit to his stepfather ; but it was. 





THREE FLOWERS. 


“THREE bonny flowerets once had I, 
Looked up with eyes of blue, 
Sweetly to the heavens sweet, 
And eager for the dew,— 
That fell upon them softly 
In the morning fresh and clear ; 
And, oh, they promised perfect forms 
As ever man did rear. 


I watched them with the eyes of love, 
And saw the promise grow ;— 
The shapely grace, the depth of hue, 
The fragrance and the glow; 
A pearl of shell-like purity, 
The ground whereon there played 
The colours of the rainbow, 
In sunshine or in shade. 


But first there came an east wind, 
That nipt my tallest Fair, 
It lingered for a little while, 
Then fell and faded there ; 
And next there came a hoar-frost 
That stole within my gate, 
In spite of all my watching 
That early was and late. 


And soon it laid another low, 
And nought but dust remained 
Of all the wondrous beauty, 
With pride, that I had trained ; 
And then there came a cankerworm 
And smote my latest flower ; 
Ah me: it shrunk before my eyes, 
It withered in an hour, 


A heap of common earth—no more !— 
My garden-plot lies bare ; 

The winds sweep o’er it freely, 
But, ah, the sweeter air, 

My lonely hours that cheered of old 
No longer wanders by ; 

And if on others’ flowers I look, 
I cannot help but sigh. 


J. H. ALEXANDER. 
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PORT MORESBY, NEW GUINEA. 


REAT was the excitement some years 
ago in the Australian colonies when it 
known that Captain Moresby, of 

| H.M.S.S. Basilisk, had discovered on the 

| south-eastern coast of New Guinea—at no 


|| great distance from Queensland—a noble 


| double harbour, capable of sheltering the 


|| fleets of the world. The hasty report that the 


| surrounding hills are auriferous created quite 


|| a furore for gold-digging in that hot region. 
|| Happily a flat contradiction speedily came 
|| from a practical miner who had visited Port 
|| Moresby, but could not find any trace of gold. 


| into Port Moresby. 
|| drinking-water by digging holes. 


| Thus serious loss of life was prevented. 

| Strangely enough, no river empties itself 
The natives obtain 
The hills 


|| are barren; white eucalypti grow sparingly 


| in rocky ledges 
|| boulders. 


and between immense 
The general aspect of the low 


|| lands is extremely uninviting; patches. here 


| and there only being capable of cultivation. 


|| The solitude of the glens is relieved by the 
| presence of magpies, quails, and numerous 
|| other beautiful birds. 


| But whilst from a gold-digger’s or a} 
| planter’s point of view this part of New 


|| Guinea may be uninteresting, to the philan- 


|| mild and inoffensive; war is rare. 


'| is full of interest. 
|| dently part of that race which has overspread 


'| thropic and Christian mind the whole region 


The inhabitants are evi- 
| central and eastern Polynesia. They are 
Canni- 
balism and infanticide are happily unknown. 
They subsist on bananas, yams, cocoa-nuts, 


|| and sago ; in seasons of scarcity, as in many 
|| of the South Sea Islands, they cook and eat 


|| the stump of the banana. 


They are excel- 


| lent fishermen, and are fond of the chase. 
|| Wallaby-hunting is a grand employment. 
|| The women are exquisitely tattooed; the 


|| men very slightly so. 


The former wear neat 
| girdles; the latter are nearly nude. The 
| destructive cyclone of the South Pacific is 


|| never experienced here. 


| 





| The aborigines believe that Kupa, whose 
| lineal descendant is one of their principal 
| chiefs, made the earth, sea, and sky. Ila, 
| the progenitor of another line of chiefs, made 
| man. Kaitapu is regarded as the arbiter of 
human destiny—of success and failure, of 
good and evil. Hence their unceasing efforts 
to propitiate this important divinity. A num- 
ber of villages scattered about the coast bear 
the name Kaitapu, as being sacred to him. 
At the return of the planting season, a priest 





of Kaitapu is sent for to go through certain 
ceremonies in order to insure a good crop. 
Prosperity and adversity are bestowed ac- 
cording to the quality of a person’s soul; 
some souls being good, others bad. The soul, 
which they call Tirava, travels at death to 
Erema, a land. far away in the region of the 
setting sun, beyond Cape Suckling (the last 
bold promontory towards the west), where 
the sago-palm grows most luxuriantly. On 
this sago disembodied spirits are permitted 
to feed ab libitum, Eventually they return 
to their old haunts to become the occupants 
of other human bodies. 

When they first saw ships and white men, 
they regarded them as spirits, as they knew 
of no other country than their own. Their 
visitors appeared to them to emerge from the 
sky, and afterwards to return to it. 

When a person dies, the friends fast until 
the corpse is laid in the grave. The earth 
is very thinly laid on, in order that friends 
may look upon the deceased whenever so 
inclined. When the violence of grief has 
| subsided, the grave is filled in. They are 
remarkably fond of their children. When a 
little one dies, the corpse is taken up at 
intervals from the grave, caressed, wept over, 
and then returned to its resting-place. Re- 
peated feasts are made in honour of the 
dead of distinguished families. 

Three sorts of natives are said to inhabit 
the south-eastern peninsula of New Guinea ; 
the shore natives (amongst whom the teachers 
are at present located, and who are some- 
what diminutive of stature) ; the inhabitants 
| of the interior, who are described by the 
| teachers as being tall and well-built, and of a 
| light colour ; the third sort are mountaineers, 
| short, and possessed of curly hair. 
| The first detachment of teachers was 
| landed in 1873, at Anuapata (== Great Land), 
| on the shores of Port Moresby, and was well 

received by the natives. In February last 
| year Mr. Murray paid a second visit to Port 
Moresby, taking with him Piri and his wife 
to reinforce the infant mission, Ere anchor 
| was dropped, the old teachers pulled on 
| board the tiny craft (of only twenty tons) to 
| greet the missionary and Piri. Instead of 
the sickly hue they had when temporarily 
| staying at Cape York, they looked healthy 
and stout; their wives, however, were ailing. 
The entire population of Anuapata and 
Elevara are reported to meet every week-day 
evening in the centre of the village for a 
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brief service. Strangely enough, they after- 
wards celebrate their heathen dances, unable 
at present to perceive the incongruity. 

With few exceptions the Sabbath is re- 
spected, as evinced by cessation from work, 
and by attendance at the services. One day, 
when the teachers were endeavouring to ex- 
plain to them Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion, the heathen became so deeply interested 
that they would not go home, but repeatedly 
interrogated the teachers as to the particulars 
and truth. When told that Jesus is the Son 
of God and the Saviour of the world, they 
inquired, “ Where is Jesus now?” The 
reply was, “In heaven; but He will return 
to judge the world, when by his power the 
dead will be raised.” With great eagerness 
they asked, “Will our deceased friends— 
those long dead—and our dear little ones, 
recently lost, live again?” “All, all will 
be raised,” reiterated the teachers. At this 
they were filled with surprise and joy. So 
great was the excitement that they went 
everywhere telling the glad news,—to those 
in the interior, to the mountaineers, and to 
the seaboard villagers. The result was that 
the leading men in several of the neigh- 
bouring villages crowded the dwellings of 
the teachers soliciting instructors. 

Mr. Murray mentioned to the four chiefs 
of Anuapata his wish that Piri, the new 
teacher, should go to a distant village, and 
that Rau, one of the old teachers, should 


| accompany him, to assist him in acquiring 


the language. The chiefs would not hear of 
such a thing. Piri might go if he liked, but 
they would not part with one of their own 
teachers. After much entreaty, it was even- 
tually agreed that Rau, their favourite 
teacher, should stay with Piri for one 
“moon” only; at the expiration of that 
period Rau should return to them, and Piri 
labour on alone. To secure the return of 
Rau, one of the Anuapata chiefs volunteered 
to go with him to his new station. One 
reason of Rau’s popularity is that he excels 
in the knowledge of the native dialect. He 
is thoroughly cheerful and good-natured. 
The village of Boera, where Piri and Rau 
went, contains about a thousand inhabitants, 
and lies fifteen miles to the west of Anua- 
pata. It is a well-built village, clean and 
straight. It consists of three rows of houses. 
These houses are excellent, and, as every- 
where else in New Guinea, are built on stakes 
ten or twelve feet high, some in and some 
out of the sea. The natives, like those of 
Port Moresby, seem to be a good-natured 
trace of savages, ‘‘smiling upon their visitors.” 


| The teachers were gladly received, the na- 
| tives having already some knowledge of the 
| purpose in view. One of the chiefs gave up 


the teachers. Presents were exchanged, and 
the women very thoughtfully prepared a meal 
and brought it to the teacher’s wife. Close 
by Boera is another village, with six hundred 
inhabitants, waiting to be instructed. Boera is 
in a bay, well sheltered on the east. A sandy 
beach stretches in front of the village, which is 
easily accessible by boats and small vessels. 

Nine of those engaged in this good work 
went forth from the church on Mangaia, so 
that I cannot but feel the deepest interest in 
their success. 

I will conclude this paper with an interest- 
ing extract from a letter just received from 
the Rev. A. N. Murray :— 

“The first inhabited district in the interior of Port 
Moresby is named Manuolo, and comprises several 
villages. From early times the people inhabiting 
these villages had maintained a hostile attitude to- 
wards their countrymen on the coast. They way- 
laid, robbed, and murdered them as they found 
opportunity. The consequence was, the shore people 
left off going any considerable distance into the 
bush. At .sthis their enemics in recent times came 
right down to the beach to rob and_plunder; and 
among the spoil secured on one occasion was an 
article which greatly took their fancy, viz., sago. 
And now a happy thought sprang up in their minds 
—they would make friends with the people on the 
coast, so as to share the coveted article without the 
risk and danger of fighting. 

‘¢ The principal chief of Manuolo, Manoarobi, with 
a single attendant, ventured to come to Anuapata. 
They went to the principal chief, Ila, and told him 
their errand. They were well received. <A treaty of 
perpetual friendship was made. Ila drew off his 
armlet and put it on the arm of his friend from the 
interior, thereby signifying that henceforth they 
should be as one family. Manoarobi soon afterwards 
returned with a number of attendants and a present, 
The number of his followers excited the Port 
Moresby folks, and the recollection of what they had 
suffered led to some murmuring. It was proposed 
that, now they had them in their power, they should 
kill them all. Ila bravely said, ‘ No; it is better 
to be friends and one family.’ And this was done. 


‘During the intervening years the friendship has 


remained unbroken, to their mutual benefit. 

‘‘These inland people have paid one visit to the 
coast since the settlement of the teachers at Anua- 
pata. They brought a present of very fine bread- 
fruit, which is particularly abundant in the interior. 
The present was spread out in Ila’s house, and the 
teachers were taken by the chief to see it, and to 
receive a portion of all the different things sent. 
These inland visitors remained at Port Moresby three 
days, during which time the teachers had opportuni- 
ties of making their acquaintance. This led to their 
proposing that some of the teachers should go and 
live among them. Small gifts were bestowed upon 
these inland people.”’ 


One cannot resist the conviction that the 
time to favour New Guinea has come. 





W. W. GILL. 


his own dwelling for the accommodation of | 
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DAYLIGHT. 





DAYLIGHT. 


By ONE OF THE AUTHORS oF “ PoEMs FoR A CHILD.” 


F I was but born to die, 
Life a “ fitful fever,” 
Why is earth so lovely >—why 
Must I love and leave her ? 
Why is life so sweet and fair, 
Yet so fickle-hearted, 


Am I only born to die? 
Or, as thought condenses, 
Find I something, in this I 
Greater than the senses ? 
Something that I do not know, 
And I need not cherish, 











Yet must live for ever, though 
Day itself shall perish. 


That she can desert me ere 
Daylight hath departed ? 
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What is death? A dreamless sleep? 
Or a new awaking? 

What is death ?—a hope to keep 
Breaking hearts from breaking ? 

What is death—an endless night, 
Darkness gathered o’er it ? 

What is death—a sudden light, 
Daylight dies before it! 
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THE LORD COMING TO HIS TEMPLE. 


A Sermon preached in GHestminster Abbep. 


“The Lord, whom ye seck, shall suddenly come to his Temple. But who may abide the day of his coming? and who 
shall stand when He appeareth? for He is like a refiner’s fire.””-—MALACHL iii. 1, 2. 


\WE believe that this prophecy was ful- | 


filled at the first coming of our Lord 

Jesus Christ. We believe that it will be 

fulfilled again, in that great day when He 
shall judge the quick and the dead. 

But it is of neither of these events I wish 





No; We must think of nothing save what 
is set down in Holy Writ. 

And yet, alas! we cannot use, in our days, 
that which eighteen hundred years ago was 


|the most simple and obvious test of our 
| Lord’s truthfulness—namely, His miraculous. 


to speak to you just now. I wish to speak of | powers. 


an event which has not (as far as we know) | 


+ 


The folly and sin of man have robbed us, 


happened; which will probably never happen: | of what is, as it were, one of the natural 


but which is still perfectly possible ; and one, 
too, which it is good for us to face now and 
then, and ask ourselves, If this thing came to 
pass, what should I think, and what should 
I do? 

I shall touch the question with all reve- 
rence and caution. I shall try to tread 
lightly, as one who is indeed on hallowed 
ground. For the question which I have 
dared to ask you and myself is none other 
than this—If the Lord suddenly came to 
this temple, or any other in this land ; if He 
appeared among us, as He did in Judea 


eighteen hundred years ago, what should we: 


think of Him? Should we recognise, or 
should we reject, our Saviour and our Lord ? 

It is an awful thought, the more we look at 
it. But for that very reason it may be the 
more fit to be asked, once and for all. 

Now, to put this question safely and 
honestly, we must keep within those words 
which I just said—as He appeared in Judzea 
eighteen hundred years ago. 

We must limit our fancy to the historic 
Christ, to the sayings, doings, character 
which is handed down to us in the four 
Gospels ; and ask ourselves nothing but— 
What should I think if such a personage 
were to meet me now? 

To imagine Him—as has been too often 
done—as doing deeds, speaking words, and 
even worse, entertaining motives, which are 
not written in the four Gospels, is as unfair 
morally, as it is illogical critically. It creates 
a phantom, a fictitious character, and calls 
that Christ. It makes each writer, each 
thinker—or rather dreamer—however shallow 
his heart and stupid his brain—and all our 
hearts are but too shallow, and all our brains 
too stupid—the measure of a personage so 
vast and so unique, that all Christendom for 
eighteen hundred years has seen in Him, 
and we of course hold seen truly, the In- 
carnate God. 








rights of reasoning man. _ Lying prodigies 


and juggleries, forged and pretended mira- |} 


cles, even—oh shame !—imitations of His 
most sacred wounds have, up to our own 
time, made all rational men more and more 


afraid of aught which seems to savour of the |} 


miraculous ; till most of us, I think, would 
have to ask forgiveness—as I myself should 
have to ask,—if, tantalized and insulted again 
and again by counterfeit miracles, we failed 
to recognise real miracles, and Him who per- 
formed them. 

Therefore, for good or evil,,we should be 
driven back upon that test alone, which, after 
all, perhaps, is the most sure as well as the 
most convincing—the moral test—the test of 
character. What manner of personage would 
He be did He condescend to appear among 
us? Of that, thank God, the Gospels ought 
to leave us in no doubt. What acts He 
might condescend.to perform, what words 
He might condescend to speak, it is not for 
such beings as we to guess. But how He 
would demean Himself we know ; for Holy 
Writ has told us how He demeaned Himself 
in Judea eighteen hundred years ago; and 
He is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever, and can be only like Himself. 

But should we know Him merely by his 
bearing and character? Should we see in 
Him an utterly ideal personage—The Son 
of Man, and therefore, ere we lost sight of 
Him once more, the Son of God ? 

Let us think. 

First, therefore, we must believe that—as 
in Judea of old—Christ would meet men 
with all consideration and courtesy. He 
would not break the bruised reed, nor quench 
the smoking flax. He would not strive, nor 
speak, nor let His voice be heard in the 
streets. He would not cause any of God's 
little ones to offend; to stumble ; in plain 
words, He would not shock and repel them 
by any conduct of His. 
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Therefore, as in. Judea of old, He would 
be careful of, even indulgent to, the usages 
of society, as long as they were innocent’; He 
would never outrage the code of manners, 
however imperfect, however conventional, 
which this or any other civilised nation may 
have agreed on, to express and keep up re- 
spect, self-restraint, delicacy, of man toward 
man, of man toward woman, of the young 
toward the old, of the living toward the 
dead. No. As I said just now, He would 
never cause, by any act or word of His, 
one of God’s little ones to stumble and fall 
away. 

I used just now that word, manners. 
me beg your very serious attention to it. 

I use it, remember, in its true, its ancient— 
that is, in its moral and spiritual—sense. I 
use it as the old Greeks, the old Romans, 
used their corresponding words ; as our wise 
forefathers used it, when they said well, that 
“Manners makyth man ;” that manners are 
at once the efficient cause of a man’s suc- 
cess, and the proof of his deserving to suc- 
ceed ; the outward and visible sign of what- 
soever inward and spiritual grace, or disgrace, 
there may be inhim. I mean by it what our 
Lord meant when He reproved the pushing 
and vulgar arrogance of the scribes and Pha- 
risees, and laid down the golden rule of all 
good manners, “ He that is greatest among 
you, let him be the servant of all.” 

Next, I beg you to remember that all, or 
almost all, the good manners which we 
have among us—courtesies, refinements, self- 
restraint, and mutual respect—all which 
raises us, socially and morally, above our 
forefathers of fifteen hundred years ago— 
deep-hearted men, valiant and noble, but 
coarse, and arrogant, and quarrelsome—all 
that, or almost all, we owe to Christ, to the 
influence of His example, and to that Bible 
which testifies of Him. Yes, the Bible has 
been for Christendom, in the cottage as much 
as in the palace, the school of manners ; and 
the saying that he who becomes a true 
Christian becomes a true gentleman, is no 
rhetorical boast, but a solid historic fact. 

Now imagine Him to reappear on earth, 
with that perfect outward beauty of character 
—with what Greeks and Romans, and our 
own ancestors, would have called those per- 

| fect manners—which, if we are to believe the 
| Gospels, He showed in Judzea of old ; which 
| won then so many hearts, especially of the 
| common people, sounder judges often of true 
nobility than many who fancy themselves 
| their betters. Conceive—but which of us can 
conceive ?—His perfect tenderness, patience, 


Let 





sympathy, graciousness, and grace, combined 
with perfect strength, stateliness, even awful- 
ness, when awe was needed. Remember that, 
if, ‘again, the Gospels are to be believed, 
He alone, of all personages of whom history 
tells us, solved in His own words and deeds 
the most difficult paradox of human cha- 
racter—to be at once utterly conscious, and 
yet utterly unconscious, of self; to combine 
with perfect self-sacrifice, a perfect self-asser- 
tion. 

Whether or not His being able to do that 
proved Him to have been, that which He 
was, the Son of God, it proves Him at least 
to have been the Son of Man—the unique 
and unapproachable ideal of humanity, utterly 
inspired by the Holy Spirit of God. 

But, again: He condescended, in His 
teaching of old, to the level of Jewish know- 
ledge at that time. We may, therefore, 
believe that He would condescend to the 
level of our modern knowledge; and what 
would that involve? It would leave Him, 
however less than Himself, at least master 
of all that the human race has thought or 
discovered in the last eighteen hundred 
years. ‘Think of that. And think, again, 
that if He condescended, as in Judza of old, 
to employ that knowledge in teaching men 
—He who knew what was in man, and 
needed not that any should bear witness to 
Him of man—He would manifest a know- 
ledge of human nature to which that of a 
Shakspeare would be purblind and dull; a 
knowledge of which the Scripture nobly 
says that “ The Word of God is sharper than 
a two-edged sword, even unto the dividing 
asunder of the joints and marrow, and 
discerning the thoughts and intents of the 
heart ; so that all things are naked and open 
in the sight of Him with whom we have 
to do.” And consider that, in the light of 
that knowedge, He might adapt himself as 
perfectly to us of this great City, as He did 
to the villagers of Galilee, or to the towns- 
men of Jerusalem. 

Consider, again, that He who spoke as 
never man yet spake in Jerusalem, might 
speak as man never yet spoke on English 
soil; that He who was listened to gladly 
once, because He spake with authority, 
and not as the scribes, at second hand, and 
by rule and precedent, might be listened to 
gladly here once more. For He might 
speak here, not as we poor scribes can speak 
at best, but with an authority, originality, 
earnestness, as well as an eloquence, which 
might exercise a fascination, which would be, 
to all with whom He came in contact. what 
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Malachi calls it—a refiner’s fire—most purify- 
ing, though often most painful, to the very 
best ; a fascination which might be to every 
one who came under its spell a veritable 
Judgment and Day of the Lord, showing each 


) man, with fearful clearness, to which side he 


really inclined at heart in the struggle be- 
tween truth and falsehood, good and evil; 
a fascination, therefore, equally attractive to 
those who wished to do right, and intoler- 
able to those who wished to do wrong. 

Consider that last thought. And consider, 
too, that those to whom the fascination of 
such a personage might be so intolerable, 
that it might turn to utter hate, would pro- 
bably be those whose moral sense was so 
perverted, that they thought they were doing 
right when they were doing wrong, and 
speaking truth when they were telling lies. 
It is an awful thought. But we know that 
there are such men, and too many, among 
the scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalem. 
And human nature is the same in every age. 
Be that as it may—however retired His 
life, He could not long be hid. He would 
shortly exercise, almost without attempting 
it, an enormous public influence. 

But yet, as in Judza of old, Would 
He not be only too successful? Would 
He not be at once too liberal for some, 
and too exacting for others? Would He 
not, as in Judea of old, encounter not 
merely that active envy of the vain and 
the ambitious, which would follow one who 
spoke as never man spoke; not merely 
the active malignity of those who wish 
their fellow-creatures to be bad, and not 
good; not merely the bgiotry of every sect 
and party: but that mere restless love of 
new excitements, and that dull fear and sus- 
picion of new truths, and even of old truths 
in new words, which beset the uneducated 
of every rank and class, and in no age more 
than in our own? 

And therefore I must ask, in sober sad- 
ness, how long would His influence last ? 
It lasted, we know, in Judea of old, for 
some three years. And then——. But I 
am not going to say that any such tragedy 
is possible now. It would be an insult to 
Him; an insult to the gracious influences 
of His Spirit, the gracious teaching of His 
Church, to say that of our generation, how- 
ever unworthy we may be of our high calling 
in Christ. 

And yet, if He had appeared in any 
country of Christendom only four hundred 
years ago, might He not have endured an even 
more dreadful death than that of the cross ? 





But doubtless, no personal harm would 
happen to Him here. Only there might 
come.a day, in which, as in Judza of old, 
“after He had said these things, many were 
offended, and walked no more with Him.” 
When, some through bigotry, some through 
envy, some through fickleness, some through 
cowardice, His hearers and admirers would 
grow fewer and more few, till He was left 
alone with a little knot of earnest disciples ; 
who might diminish, alas, but two rapidly, 
when they found that He, as in Judea of 
old, did not intend to become the head of a 
new sect, and to gratify their ambition and 
vanity by making them His delegates. 
And so the world, the religious world as well 
as the rest, might let Him go His way, and 
vanish from the eyes and minds of men, 
leaving behind little more than a regret that 
one so gifted and so fascinating should have 
proved—I hardly like to say the words, and 
yet they must be said—so unsafe and so un- 
sound a teacher. 

I shall not give now the reasons which 
have led me, and not in haste, to this melan- 
choly conclusion. I shall only say that I 
have come to it, with pain, and shame, and 
fear. With shame and fear. For when I 
ask you the solemn question—Would you 
know Christ, if He came among you? Do 
I not ask myself a question, which I dare 
not answer? How can I tell whether I 
should recognise, after all, my Saviour and 
my Lord? How do I know that if He said 
(as He but too certainly would), something 
which clashed seriously with my pre-con- 
ceived notions of what He ought to say, I 
should not be offended, and walk no more 
with Him? HowdolI know that if He said, 
as in Judza of old, “ Will ye too go away ?” 
I should answer with Peter, ‘‘ Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life, and we believe and are sure 


| that thou art the Christ, the Son of the 


living God?” I dare not ask that question 
of myself. How then dare I ask it of you? 
I know not. I can only say, “ Lord, I be- 
lieve : help thou mine unbelief.” 

I know not. But this I know—that in this 
or in any other world, if you or I did recog- 
nise Him, it would be with utter shame and 
terror, unless we had studied and had striven 
to copy either Him himself, or whatsoever 
seems to us most like Him. Yes: to study 
the good, the beautiful, and the true in Him, 
and wheresoever else we find it—for all 
that is good, beautiful, and true throughout 
the universe are nought but rays from Him, 
its central sun—to obey St. Paul of old, and 
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“whatsoever things are true, venerable, just, 
pure, lovely, and of good report—if there 
be any virtue and if there be any praise, to 
think on these things,’”—on these scattered 
fragmentary sacraments of Him whose num- 
ber is not two, nor seven, “but seventy- 
times seven ;” that is the way—I think, the 
only way—to be ready to recognise our 
Saviour, and to prepare to meet our God; 
that He may be to us, too, as a refiner’s fire, 
and refine us—our thoughts, our deeds, our 
characters throughout. 

And I think, too, that this is the way, 
perhaps the only way, to rid ourselves of 
the fancy that we can be accounted righte- 
ous before God for any works or deserv- 
ings of ourown. ‘Those in whom that fancy 
lingers must have but a paltry standard of 
what righteousness is, a mean conception 
of moral—that is, spiritual—perfection. But 
those who look not inwards, but upwards; 
not at themselves, but at Christ and all 
spiritual perfection—they become more and 
more painfully aware of their own imper- 
fections. The beauty of Christ’s character 
His 


shows them the ugliness of their own. 





purity shows them their own foulness. His | 
love their own hardness. His wisdom their 
own folly. His strength their own weakness. 
The higher their standard rises, the lower 
falls their estimate of themselves ; till, in utter 
humiliation and self-distrust, they seek com- 
fort where alone it can be found—in faith— 
in utter faith and trust in that very moral 
perfection of Christ which shames and 
dazzles them, and yet is their only hope. 
To trust in Him for themselves and all 
they love. To trust that, just because 
Christ is so magnificent, He will pity and, 
not despise, our meanness. Just because He 
is so pure, and righteous, and true, and lovely, 
He will appreciate, and not abhor, our 
struggles after purity, righteousness, truth, 
love, however imperfect, however soiled with 
failure—and with worse. Just because He 
is so unlike us, He will smile graciously upon 
our feeblest attempts to be like Him. Just 
because He has borne the sins and carried 
the sorrows of mankind, therefore those who 
come to Him He will in no wise cast out. 
Amen. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





TO NIAGARA AND BACK. 


By THE Rev. A. W. THOROLD, M.A. 


PART II. 


"TORONTO must be a pleasant place to 
live in both from its agreeable literary 
society, and also the temperateness of its 
climate, which is much milder than that of 
Lower Canada. Not, however, that the air of 
this continent suits every one. English people 
accustomed to an island atmosphere are apt 
to miss the want of salt in the air of Canada ; 
and a medical man assured me, from his own 
domestic experience, that it was often fatal to 
young children not acclimatised to it, produc- 
ing a constant intestinal irritation, for which 
the only remedy is sea air. 

From Toronto to Niagara there are two 
routes open. One on the Great Western 
Railway by Hamilton, and the head of the 
lake to Niagara Town ; the other by steamer 
across the lake to Niagara River, a passage 
of about three hours, and in fine weather 
fairly enjoyable. 

Next morning, we took our seats in the 
train, and, like many travellers before us, 
we were soon made to feel that, big as the 
world may be, it is not too big for all sorts 
of unexpected meetings. Whom should I 





see walking down the middle of the car 
but two young London clergymen, bound 
west as missionaries for Japan; one the 
curate of a dear friend at St. Mary’s, New- 
ington, the other from my own rural 
deanery, and himself a native of Canada, 
come here to say farewell to his friends 
before his work began. On this railway I 
learned yet further to appreciate my own 
country from the somewhat qualifying com- 
ments on his native institutions given to me 
by an American gentleman of strong sense 
and agreeable address. “ Now, sir, this is 
what I have to say about it, that if one of 
your people, supposing he’s an intelligent 
man, after going about among us, and asking 
all sorts of questions from people who can 
give him an answer, don’t go straight home, 
to put on all the breaks as fast as he can, 
and turn out a bigger Conservative than ever, 
I’m fixed.” 

This railway was through a richly culti- 
vated country, settled full a hundred yeats 
ago, and abounding in corn, wood, pasture, 
peach and apple orchards, with here and 
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there a vineyard. It is ona high table-land, 
so that there are frequent glimpses of the 
distant country, and even of. Lake Ontario ; 
and on the right hand we passed the Brock 
Monument, a tall and graceful pillar erected 
in memory of the gallant General Brock, 
who fell in the American war of 1812. At 
Niagara Town we had a moment’s glimpse of 
the Falls, but we got out at the Clifton 
House Station, an insignificant shed—which 
here, as at most railway stations on this con- 
tinent, is all the accommodation afforded to 
the public—and walking swiftly down the 
hill, the war of the Cataracts every moment 
becoming more audible, at a sudden bend in 
the road a great flash of light and foam came 
across us, and we were opposite the Falls. It 
was a moment in one’s life never to be for- 
gotten; a more than sufficient reward for 
time and money ; shaky railway and stormy 
seas, ranking among one’s past recollections 
of Mount Lebanon, and the Alps, and the 
Bay of Rio, and taking easy precedence of 
them all. If, indeed, I am called upon to 
say whether the first glimpse quite fulfilled 
| previous anticipations, in strict accuracy I 
should answer that they were certainly less high 
| than I had expected, for their great breadth 
| diminishes the impression of their height ; 
but in this respect only did they fall short, 
and then only for a time, of all that I had 
hoped to see. But there they were at last ; 
and it was hardly the moment for severely 
analyzing the quantity or quality of one’s de- 
light when, with a perfect summer’s day, in 
which to sit down and gaze at them till 
their beauty became an actual part of one’s 
memory, the end of my journey was gained. 
The Clifton House Hotel is on the Cana- 
dian side, and is so close both to the Ameri- 
can and Horse Shoe Falls, that, when the 
wind blows that way, the spray comes across, 
and will soon wet you through. What.a 
delight it was, our rooms first secured, to sit 
down under one of the cool and spacious 
verandahs of that delightful hotel, and gaze 
on the Falls in simple ecstasy! But it soon 
proved impossible to be either silent or soli- 
‘tary in that crowded place. People in 
America are neither so morose nor taciturn 
as they are occasionally represented to be. 
An elderly gentleman came up to me, and 
pleasantly asked if I knew a Mr. Bickersteth 
in England, who had written a poem that 
was much admired in America, and had also 
visited the country some years ago. On my 
| answering that he was one of my greatest 
friends, he became intimate in a moment; 
| not in the least degree conscious that in that 





first half hour the only company a man could 
wish for was his own thoughts, and the only 
voice he cared to listen to the roar of the 
Falls! Was it very selfish to feel a little in 
despair when he suddenly went away and 
then returned, bringing with him another 
gentleman, whom on the strength of his own 
previous introduction of himself he pleasantly 
introduced to me, as if it was the most 
natural thing possible? certainly an agreeable 
and excellent man, but who seemed to be 
but the first of a long series of sociable 
idlers, who were to interview the stranger 
from London during the fast-flying minutes 
of one of the most precious days of his life. 
But the dinner-gong proved my friend ; and 
a carriage soon rescued me from the kindly- 
meant courtesies which at another moment I 
should have been only too glad to enjoy. 

And now for Niagara, which I must ask 
to be permitted to describe in my own way; 
just premising that those of my readers who 
are dissatisfied with what I tell them should 
ask for Professor Tyndall’s paper on Niagara 
in the April number of Macmillan, 1873, or 
the first volume of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
“ North America.” 

First, we make our way to an ugly-looking 
tower, about a mile distant in Lundy’s Lane 
on the road to Thorold, a thriving township 
on the Welland Canal, and climbing up 
many weary steps find at the summit an old 
soldier who points out the chief features in a 
very extensive prospect, and with military 
exactness explains the story of a famous 
engagement fought between England and 
the States in 1814, when each side found it 
very hard to conquer Anglo-Saxon enemies, 
and had to be ultimately content with a 
drawn battle. Here, also, is the spot, where 
in the closing page of the “Spy,” Fenimore 
Cooper describes the dying scene of one of 
the principal characters of his story, Harvey 
Brooks ; who was supposed to gain his living 
by the infamy of a spy hireling, and in whose 
pocket was found a letter from George 
Washington, that vindicated his patriotism. 
From this tower was distinctly visible a pano- 
rama of sixty miles; north towards Lake 
Ontario, west over the rich flats of Hamilton 
and London, south in the extreme distance a 
faint blue mountain range, which the guide 
declared to be the Alleghany mountains, but 
which could be nothing of the kind, as they 
were one hundred and fifty miles away ; and 
nearer in the middle distance, across a fine 
champaign of wood and cornfields, Lake Erie, 
with the towers and spires of thriving Buffalo 
rising above the trees. A little to the east, 
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and there is the grand flood of the Niagara 
river, much wider and statelier than below 
the falls, and bearing with it the drainage of 
almost half a continent, passing out of sight 
as it approaches the Falls, and not visible 
again. From this height we see the begin- 
ning and the end of Niagara ; its beginning in 
the one lake, and its end in the other. 

Now we descend, and turning back 
towards the Falls, go to what is called the 
Burning Springs; still on the Canada side, 
and commanding a view of the river, 
above the Horse Shoe Fall. They are just 
at the spot where the water in almost its 
greatest and grandest width begins to stir and 
toss itself for its headlong journey, the white 
breakers on its turbulent current crisping 
into silvery foam under the dazzle of a cloud- 
less sky. The sight supposed to be most 
| worth seeing here is that of some mineral 
| springs, emitting a gas which ignites at a 
_candle, and affords an opportunity for charg- 
|| ing half a dollar. I fear I hurt the show- 
| man’s feelings by avowing my preference for 
| the water over the fire; the sight of that 
| fresh tumbling river doing one good to 
1 behold. From these springs there is a 
'| delightful and very quiet drive by the edge 
|| of what we may still call the Canadian 
|| stream, now rushing on with an_ ever- 
| increasing velocity, and exactly verifying Mr. 
| Trollope’s remark about the “much little 
| loveliness,” at Niagara, “loveliness especially 
| of water.” There are a dozen spots, where 
/one could gladly linger for half a day, 
'| listening to the sleepy murmur of the water, 
| watching its flash and sparkle in the sun, 
'| enjoying it all the more, because the tourists 
|| find it much too dull to linger there, and 
soon leave you alone with nature. 

Fifty yards further, and you are in the 








|| thick of the throng : carriages, horses, tourists 


all round you; two large bazaars, which you 
are invited to enter for the view from the 
summit, and photographers, who give you no 


|| peace till they have caricatured you on the 
|| spot. While daylight lasts there is no soli- 


tude here. Still we must make the best of it. 
We are now at the Table Rock, or at least 
immediately behind what used to be known 
by that name, but has recently been re- 
moved, as it had become unsafe through the 
action of the cataract. Here, perhaps more 
than anywhere else, you will feel that every 
human being visiting the Falls has come 
here to gaze on them, and has a fellow-feel- 
ing with you about it. ‘The position is a little 
higher than the great Horse Shoe Fall. You 
see the river rolling and rushing on to the 











very edge of the cliff. You see it gracefully 
and ‘smoothly fall over in a colour of the most 
exquisite green—always green, though green 
in various shades—and down it falls until it 
is lost in the cloud of spray that comes up 
half-way from below to meet it, the cloud, 
when the sun is on it, enveloped in the 
haze of an exquisite rainbow, which towards 
evening seemed to rise higher and higher 
into the air. There was a peculiar charm 
about this rainbow, for the people of the 
place had not yet found out how to make 
a charge for it, and it was nature’s free 
gift among a host of extortions. It was a 
singular enjoyment to stand watching the 
water as it slowly fell over the great lip of 
the precipice, and then to follow it through 
the creamy abyss of foam at the bottom 
until it slowly flowed on to join the American 
Fall. The height of the Horse Shoe is some- 
what less than that of the other, being one 
hundred and fifty-nine feet against one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight. It is said to be already 
turning itself eastward to “ excavate its gorge 
along the centre of the upper river.” Its 
horse-shoe shape is supposed to be owing 
to the great mechanical force of the water, 
which also accounts for the greater depth of 
the river just below this fall. To my own 
mind the Horse Shoe Fall is finer than the 
American, but the American has no cause 
to be jealous about pre-eminence. Either 
without the other would forfeit more than 
one-half of the combined grandeur of the 
whole. 

Now we goon. Goat Island is opposite 
us, which divides the Horse Shoe from the 
American Fall, and is also the boundary 
between the Canadian and American terri- 
tories. Then comes the American Fall, 
which presently we shall visit on its own soil. 
Beneath us is the Ferry. In front is the 
Suspension Bridge and our own hotel. Our 
destination is the Whirlpool, a drive of two 
or three miles, and it is well worth the 
trouble. On three sides of the Pool rise 
lofty banks, thickly covered with wood, 
through which a path is cut down to the 
water. As you look on the right you see the 
river emerging from the Whirlpool Rapids, a 
few hundred yards above. To your left is an 
immense basin of deep green water, where, 
to borrow the scientific language of Professor 
Tyndall, “the sweep of the river prolongs 
itself in gyratory currents.” In front, after 
having made a sharp bend at right angles, 
the stream flows calmly but rapidly away in 
the direction of Ontario, in a narrow but 
deep flood, and between well-wooded cliffs, 
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a hundred and fifty feet high, which tame 
down out of all their steepness before the 
river reaches the lake. 
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out wearying my readers, either with extrava- 
| gant speculations, or contradictory authorities, 
it may be sufficient to say, as the probable 








Toronto University. 


It may be convenient here to glance for a| 
moment at the most probable theory of the | 
origin and the progress of the Falls. And with- | 
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explanation of them, that in far-back times 
the Falls began at the precipitous declivity 
which crossed the Niagara from Lewiston 
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on the American shore to Queenston on 
the Canadian (see Tyndall's paper on 
Niagara); that the Falls, in the course 
of many thousands of years, have gra- 
dually worked their way back to where 
they are now, and are still working 
their way, at the rate of perhaps a foot a 
year, until the time arrives (may .a better 
Coming have regenerated the earth long 
before) when the Falls will have worked 
their way back into Erie itself, and so will 
cease to be. 

From the Whirlpool to the Whirlpool 
Rapids, if we were crows and not human 
| beings, perhaps three minutes’ steady flying 
|would take 
lus; and the 
wide waste of 
white roaring 
waters, known 
by that name, 
would be just 
under our feet. 

Being what 
we are, we 
must return 
by the way 
we came, and 
then driving 
through the 
railway sta- 











| tion pass on to 


ithe Railway 


| Suspension 


Bridge, and 
with the rail- 
way track over 
jour heads 
drive slowly 
into the States 
on the other 
side ; on our 
left looking 
down at the Rapids, on our right towards the 
Falls. In a few minutes we are at the entrance 
of an elegant saloon at the end of a by-road, 
with the wood on each side fenced off with 
high palisades, to prevent even a stray rabbit 
getting a look at the Rapids without paying 
for it. Passing through this saloon, you are 
directed to a liit, in which, if ignominiously 
at least conveniently, you descend towards 
the river; and on emerging from it, after 
going down a wooden ladder, you can either 
| go into a small summer-house overlooking 

the water, or go down to the river’s edge. 
| Probably, if you have time, you will do both. 
| These Whirlpool Rapids are certainly one of 


we most amazing ‘features of the Niagara 





Ice-shore on the St. Lawrence, 


| 











Falls. With a width of about three hun- 
dred feet, and through well-wooded cliffs of 
about one hundred and fifty feet high, 
the great river comes tossing on in a sort 
of frantic passion, the surface a mass of 
white boiling waves. rushing pell-mell, wave 
over wave, in such desperate speed, that 
every now and then, as if suddenly bruised 
on great boulders below, or scooped up and 
tossed into the air by the playful hands of 
giant mermaids, great jets and lumps of 
water leap up out of the stream, and then 
fall back and pass on. Never have I seen 
anything so strange, seldom anything so 
enjoyable. The rushing sound, the play of 
the sunlight 
on the water, 
the _ stillness 
of the lofty- 
wooded 
banks, the 
absolute lone- 
liness of the 
quiet evening 
scene; and 
then the ques- 
tion what 
causes it, set 
one thinking, 
without any 
sort of inter- 
ruption of the 
luxury of the 
quiet repose. 

Professor 
Tyndall’s 
theory is pro- 
bably nearest 
to the truth, 
that the Ra- 
pids are caus- 
ed “by a late- 
: ral generation 
of the waves, and their propagation to the 
centre ;” or to explain it more simply, if not 
precisely in his own language, the water strik- 
ing against the boulders, which are visible at 
the sides, produces large waves ; and as each 
wave is formed, the wave motion is com- 
pounded with the rush of the moving river. 
If the water was still, the ridges would pro- 
ceed in circular curves round what disturbed 
it. In this case they cross the river obliquely, 
and the consequence is that the waves which 
have been formed at the side meet at the 
middle in a coalescence of waves with 
waves, making “a grand illustration of the 
principle of interference.” 

Looking back at these Rapids, as I write 
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of them from:an English home, and wishing 
to reproduce them for my readers as vividly 
as I can, though at the possible risk of 
grotesqueness, I can find no readier illustra- 
tion of their eccentricity and impetuousness 
than by the fancy that if the legion of evil 
spirits cast out of the demoniac of Gadara 
had flung themselves down from those steep 
heights into the river below, their desperate 
fighting and struggling beneath the torrent 
of the drowning waters would have pro- 
duced just the spectacle that the traveller 
gazes at here with a kind of startled delight. 
‘One more drive : this, the longest and per- 
haps the least attractive of all, through the 
town of Niagara Falls and past the huge 
Cataract Hotel (where it is worth while to 
go and stay, if only to form an idea of Ame- 
rican hotel-life on the most complete scale), 
towards Goat Island. We need not stop there 
now. Mr. Anthony Trollope has described, 
in language which no one will try to imitate 
or hope to surpass, the view over the river 
from the end of the little wooden bridge. 
But we will go into the park ; and, as before 
on the Canadian side, so now on the Ameri- 
can, we drive close to the rushing waters as 
they fly on faster and faster to their desperate 
spring. ‘There is a little black rock peeping 
out of the water, and a sad story hangs to it. 
A man, who somehow or other had got into 


the river, and was drifting down the current 
to the Fall, managed to get on this rock, and 
to hold on there for twelve hours until rescue 


came. The difficulty of course was, how the 
rescue should be made, At last they sent 
off a raft towards him, on which he was to 
spring, and then be dragged to shore. The 
critical moment came ; but in his eager hurry, 
as he stepped off the rock to the raft, his foot 
slipped ; he feil into the foaming torrent, and 
in another moment was carried down the 
fall, never to be seen again. 

And now we are at Prospect Point, which 


| rivals the Table Rock as the finest sight at 


| Niagara. 


A strong wall has been built (how 
could wages be high enough to recompense 
the masons for the peril of building it!) on 
the very edge of the cataract, and we stand 
within it and look over. The river rushes 


| down so close to you that, with a long arm, 





| stream. 


you can put down your hand into its boiling 
Before your very eyes it leaps down 
into the tremendous abyss; the whole thing 
happens as close to you, as the sheet on which 
I am writing is close to me. By reaching 


| well over the wall you can look down right 


into the gulf, and feel the water falling. As 
you look away from the cataract on the sur- 


-ment and idea of quiet but irresistible 





rounding scene, you see the river itself rush- 
ing towards the Whirlpool Rapids under the 
pretty suspension bridge ; across is the Clifton 
House, with its green verandahs, and its de- 
lightful air of coolness and comfort ; and then, 
not quite opposite, but a little to the left, white 
and grand under the gloom of the gathering 
twilight, is the Horse Shoe Fall; if possible, 
more impressive than when quite near. The 
feeling that came on me while looking down 
the fall was a very curious one. It would be 
an exaggeration to say that I felt any sort of 
wish to leap down it, or that it was necessary 
to exert self-control to prevent myself doing 
so. Yet I can perfectly understand, not only 
any one else wishing to do it, but actually 
doing it, in an irrepressible moment of ner- 
vous excitement ; and of this I am quite clear 
—that I should be sorry to bring any one, 
whose mental equilibrium was the least shaky, 
under the strange nervous tension that comes 
over an excitable spirit in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the fall. 

As to the abiding impression left on me 
by Niagara, this certainly I can say, that of 
all the glorious things in God’s creation I 
have been permitted to see in the four 
quarters of the globe—and they have not 
been few—Niagara comes first. On various 
minds, it leaves various impressions; and 
perhaps this is significative of its real power. 
To Charles Dickens, for instance, it gave the 
thought of peace. My own impression of it 
is not perhaps so much embodied in any one 
distinct idea, as in a sort of many-sided quiet 
yet rapturous enjoyment that possessed me 
about it. It made me so wonderfully happy 
to see it then ; it still makes me so happy to 
recollect it now. ‘There is its colour, as it 
falls, so dazzlingly white before it falls, so 
exquisitely green, the greenness of eme- 
ralds. There is its motion, for ever going 
on, day and night, summer and winter, year 
after year, age after age; the very embodi- 


power, wearing away the rocks, defying the 
wind to drive it back, and the frost to con- 
geal it, with always the same volume of 
water, in heat or cold, in drought or rain. 
It is changing every moment, yet it is ever- 
lasting, ever bringing down fresh fountains 
from the lakes and hills of the north ; in its 
actual substance, different moment by mo- 
ment. Yet for almost infinite years before 
the first human foot trod those woodland 
solitudes, or human face gazed tremblingly 
down on its awful beauty, it has been rolling 
on, unseen except by its Maker, towards the 
distant sea. And then its sound! The 
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| wonderful thing is that it does not sound 
more. No doubt when you are close to it, 
| there is a vast majesty in its deep roar; but 
it is never grating, or harsh, or startling ; 
never a sound of terror, though it is indeed 
a voice of strength. Sweet, penetrating, 
winning rather than forcing its presence on 
you, it lulls you gently to sleep, as you listen 
|to it from afar. And if I may so express 
| myself without irreverence, I seemed while 
listening to. it to understand as with a new 
| intelligence how the Apostle John must him- 
| self have been listening with a like lingering 
|| rapture to the soft sweet music of some distant 
| cataract, when writing by the Spirit of God 
about Him, who is Himself God’s Word and 
|mouthpiece, he said, “ His voice was as 
|| the sound of many waters.” 
Returning east from the Falls, we took the 
| steamer all the way to Montreal, a journey 
| of about thirty hours; of which half may 
'| have been spent on Lake Ontario, and half 
| on the St. Lawrence. At the rather early 
hour of three in the morning, the passage 
|| through the Thousand Islands begins. These 
| islands are prettily wooded and variously 
| sized, some of them just big enough for a 
'| goat and his family to live upon, others as 
large as twenty or thirty acres, which rise 
out of the clear water, and in the bright 
|dawn of a summer morning have a pleas- 
‘ing and almost picturesque effect. I am 
|| not, however, prepared to say that I should 
care to get up at three o'clock in the 
'|morning to see them again, or that they 
\| deserve 
|| natives bestow on them. 
soon found to be an exceptional and dis- 
\| tasteful opinion ; and having once or twice | 
| hinted it only to encounter “strong disappro- | 
'| bation, I afterwards held my peace, secretly 
| determining to console myself by recording 
'|my convictions here. At Prescott we were 
|| transferred into a smaller steamer, to enable 


| us to shoot the rapids, which are numerous | 








the very rapturous eulogy that | 
This, however, I | 





in this part of the river; and as under the 
guidance of a strong and skilful hand the 
vessel shook and quivered under the shock 
of the hissing waters, the question occurred, 
if the game was quite worth the candle. The 
last rapids, at Lachine, just above Montreal, 
are really dangerous, and I am not ashamed 
of confessing that I should decline to shoot 
them again. We passed on the very edge of 
the reef the bones of a wrecked steamer, 
which had come to grief there, at the first 
voyage in the present year ; and the evening 
of the day after we passed through them 
safely, the steering chain of the steamer 
snapped, and the passengers had to be trans- 
ferred in open boats in the dark from the 
vessel to the shore. One passenger contrived 
to get off with the captain before the rest, so 
as to catch the train, and save his passage to 
England. I asked him what would have 
happened if the steering chain had snapped 
one minute sooner. “ Every soul on board 
would have been smashed to atoms.” 

As I began, I end. My stay at the Falls 
was short, but, if measured by the new 
thoughts, and the deep fresh happiness they 
gave, it was a thing of months, nay, 
years. Like all other sorts of happiness, it 
must be interrupted and finished ; yet, when 
once possessed, it never can be all lost. 
Sitting by the fire, walking in the noisy 
streets, sleepless, or careworn, he who has 
once been to Niagara, can by an act of will 
turn his memory westward, and he is there 
again. 

“ Flow on for ever in thy glorious robe 
Of terror and of beauty. Yea, flow on 
Unfathomed and resistless. God hath set 
His rainbow on thy forehead ; and the cloud 
Mantled around thy feet ; and He doth give 
Thy voice of thunder power to speak of Him 
Eternally—bidding the lip of man 
Keep silence, and upon thine altar pour 
Incense ot awe-struck praise. Thou dost speak 
Alone of God, who poured thee as a drop 
From His right hand—bidding = soul that looks 
Upon thy fearful majesty be still 


Be humbly wrapped in its own nothingness, 
And lose itself in Him.’ 


Mrs. Sigourney. 





GLEANINGS FROM THE TALMUD. 


Il. 


] (mee characters appear in the pages of 


the Talmud, although the interest attach- 

| ing to them can scarcely be called historical. 
| There is such a tendency to read all events 
in the light of the Jewish political and reli- 
| gious life, that anachronisms and glaring mis- 

| statements are everywhere found. History, 


in short, becomes legend, and such names 
as those of Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, 


Alexander of Macedon, and Titus, no less 
than the great names of the Jewish people 
themselves, are surrounded with a mass of 
legend, with a view of furnishing a foil to 
the wisdom of the doctors, or enhancing the 
glory of the law. With legend in itself we 
are at present little concerned, except so far 
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as it shows the method in the madness of the 
wildest flights of the rabbis. Let one pas- 
sage, relating to Alexander’s journey into 
Egypt, suffice :— 

He said (to the wise men of the south), 
“T wish to go to Africa.” They replied, 
“You cannot go, because the dark moun- 
tains lie between.” But he would not rest 
contented till they told him how he must 
proceed. They said, “Take Libyan asses 
that can walk in the dark, and lay down 
thick ropes as guiding-lines for the way back.” 
He did so, and proceeded till he came to a 
place where there were none but women, and 
was going to make war upon them. The 
women said to him, “If you conquer us, 
people will say, ‘ You conquered but women ;’ 
and if we conquer you, they will say, ‘ That 
was a king that women killed.’” He asked 
them to bring him provisions, and they set 
before him bread of gold on tables of gold. 
Said he, “ Are there people that eat bread of 
gold?” ‘They rejoined, “ Had you no bread 
at home that you came hither in search of 
it?” So when he went away from the place 
he wrote on the gate, “I, Alexander of 
Macedon, was a fool till I came to the land 
of Africa, and learned wisdom from women.” 
As he journeyed he came to a little stream, 
and ate there. As he was washing some 
salt-fish in the stream a good flavour came to 
them (others explain life returned to them), 
and he said, “‘ Now I understand that this 
stream comes from the garden of Eden ;” 
and he followed it upwards till he reached 
the gate of the garden of Eden, at which he 
| knocked, and called out, “Open the door 
for me.” They answered, “ This is the gate 
of God; the righteous enter here.” But he 
said, “I am a king; I am esteemed; at 
least give me something.” They gave him 
the skull of a man, which he weighed against 
all the silver and gold that he possessed, 
but it outweighed all. He asked the wise 
men the meaning of this, and they told him 
that this was the skull that had contained the 
eye of flesh and blood, which is never satis- 
fied. ‘* How shall it be satisfied ?” he asked, 
and they replied, “ Sprinkle a little earth on 
it, and it will be light enough.” 

Of special interest, from our present point 
of view, are the numerous incidents and 
anecdotes of ordinary life, in which the 
Talmud abounds. ‘The following is told of 
Rabbi Eleazar, son of R. Simeon ben Jochai 
(the reputed author of the Zohar) :— 

R. Eleazar was coming home from Migdol 
Gedur, where he had been attending the lec- 


tures of his master. He was riding at leisure on | 





his donkey, and his heart was lifted up within 
him because he had learned much that day, 
He overtook a person who was very ugly and 
mean-looking, and when this person saluted 
him with “ Peace be with you, rabbi!” he 
did not return the salutation, but said, “ Raca, 
what an ugly fellow! are all the people of 
your town as ugly?” The man replied, “] 
don’t know, but go to the Workman that 
made me, and tell Him what an ugly vessel || 
He made.” Feeling himself rebuked, the || 
rabbi dismounted, prostrated himself before || 
the man, and begged forgiveness. But the || 
man persisted, “I will not forgive you till 
you tell the Workman who made me what an || 
ugly-vessel He made.” And thus they went || 
on, the rabbi entreating and the man refus- | 
ing, till they reached the town where R, 
Eleazar lived. The people thronged the || 
sides of the road, calling “ Peace be with 
you, rabbi, rabbi! master, master!” The 
ugly man asked them whom they were salut- 
ing thus, and they replied, “ The person that 
is walking behind you.” “If this,” said he, 
“be a rabbi, may there be few such in 
Israel ;” and on being questioned he related 
all that had occurred. ‘“ Nevertheless,” said 
they, “forgive him, for he is a man of great 
learning ;” and for their sakes he forgave 
him, on condition that he would not accustom || 
himself to such airs. Whereupon R. Eleazar || 
in his sermon, said, “ A man should always || 
be pliable as the green reed, and not stiff as 
a cedar; because of its humility the reed 
has the honour to be made into pens for 
the writing of the law and Tephillin and || 
Mezuzoth.” 
The following, mutatis nominibus, nught || 
refer to the reformed law-courts of Turkey at || 
the present day :— | 
Gamaliel II. and his sister Emma Salem 
had a lawsuit in regard to patrimony, the || 
sister claiming an equal share with the bro- || 
ther. The case was tried in the civil (i. | 
heathen) court, before a judge who was also || 
a philosopher, and had the reputation of || 
taking no bribe. Emma Salem went to the | 
judge privately beforehand, and made him a || 
present of a fine lamp. ‘The case was called, || 
the judge declared that the inheritance ought | 
to be divided, but was prevailed upon to || 
grant an adjournment on the promise of || 
Gamaliel to bring legal evidence that the | 
Mosaic law had not in this particular been | 
set aside by the civil power. Meanwhile | 
Gamaliel sent to the judge a donkey of a fine | 
breed. 
Emma Salem, relying on her strongest argu- || 
ment, addressed the judge, “‘ My lord, let the 
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|| light of thy decision shine forth as a lamp.” 


The judge, however, declared that since the 
adjournment he had read further on in the 
civil code, and found that in the matter of 
| inheritance, when there was a son, the 
| daughter had no share. And so, when they 
| left the court, Gamaliel said to his sister, 
| “ My donkey kicked over your lamp.” 
The following is given by the Talmud 
| itself as a model of faithful love :— 
A young woman, on going home, strayed 
from the path, and fell into a pit; and a 
| young man, attracted by her cries for help, 
| and making sure that she was a human being 
'and not an evil spirit, promised to release 
| her if she would marry him. She consented, 
_ and he contrived to rescue her from her peril- 
ous position. They then formally plighted 
their faith; and, no person being near, they 
took to witness their sincerity the pit from 
| which she had been delivered and a rat that 
|| happened to cross the path, exchanged ad- 
| dresses, and parted. The young man soon 
|| forgot the adventure and married another ; 





|| her promise, and, though courted by many 
lovers, rejected all addresses. To all en- 
treaties and remonstrances of her friends 
|| she turned a deaf ear, and at last, to save 
|| herself from importunity, she pretended to 
be mad, as indeed she well-nigh was from 
_grief. In this miserable plight, with tattered 
| clothes and dishevelled hair, no one would 
/now look at her. Meanwhile her faithless 
lover was the father of two children, one of 
| whom fell into a pit and was killed, and the 
| other was devoured by rats. His wife said 
| to him, “ Surely some unnatural sin lies upon 
| our house, that our children die so unnatural 


| the whole story of the pit and the rat. The 
| wife ordered him to divorce her, and seek 
| out his lawful bride and marry her. When he 
|found his betrothed, and declared to her 
| friends his desire to marry her, they said to 
| him, “It is in vain ; we have talked to her of 
| marriage till she is crazy.” ‘Let me only 
|see her,” he said; and no sooner did he 
‘mention the pit and the rat than she returned 
| to her reason and married him. 

| The following is a fair illustration of the 
Talmudic view of the Sabbath :— 

| There was a man named Joseph, “the 
| honourer of the Sabbath,” because he spared 
| ho expense in his preparation for the Sabbath 
/meal. He had a rich neighbour, to whom it 
|was revealed by astrology that his poor 
' neighbour would become possessor of all his 
pon So he went and sold all his lands, 








1 deaths ;” and he was constrained to confess | 





and bought with the money a pearl of great 
value, which for greater safety he always 
carried in his hat. One day, as he was 
crossing a ferry, the wind blew off his hat, 
and a large fish swallowed it. Some time 
afterwards the fishermen, finding a fish of un- 
usual size on the day before the Sabbath, and 
thinking of no more likely purchaser than 
Joseph, who always provided the best he 
could get for his Sabbath dinner, offered the 
fish to him for sale. He readily bought it, 
and on opening it found the pearl which 
represented all the miser’s wealth. On the 
thing becoming known, an old man said to 
him, “ He that lends to the Sabbath is repaid 
by the Sabbath.” 

The parables and fables of the Talmud 
are a common vehicle of the moral and reli- 
gious sentiment of the rabbis. The thought 
of the following parable is pretty well known, 
but we give it as it stands in the Talmud :— 

Antoninus Pius said to Rabbi (é.¢e. Judah 


| the, Holy): “ Both body and soul may evade 
| the judgment of the world to come; the 
| but the young woman remained faithful to | 


body may say, ‘It was the soul that sinned, 
for from the time I parted from it I have lain 
still as. a stone in the grave;’ and the soul 
may say, ‘It was the body that sinned, for 
since I left it I have flown about in the air 
like a bird.’” Rabbi said to him, “I will 
tell you what the thing is like. A human 
king had an orchard of fine fruit, in which he 
placed two watchmen, one lame and the 
other blind. The lame man said to the 
blind, ‘I see fine fruit on the trees, let me 
mount on your shoulders that we may get it.’ 
So the blind man carried the lame man on 
his back, and they ate all the fruit of the 
garden. After a time the king returned, and 
demanded the fruit of the garden. The 
blind man said, ‘I have no eyes to see any 
fruit,’ and the lame man said, ‘ I cannot move 
to take any fruit.’ What did he do with 
them? He made the lame man ride on the 
shoulders of the blind, and punished them 
both as one. So the Holy One, blessed be 
He! will bring the soul and make it enter 
the body, and judge the two together, as it 
is written, ‘ He will call to the heavens from 
above and to the earth, that He may judge 
his people ’—‘ call to the heavens,’ ze. He 
will bring the souls, ‘and to the earth," ze. 
He will raise the bodies.” 

Here are another two parables, which may 
remind the reader of some of those of the 
New Testament :— 

Rabbi Jochanan said: “A king once in- 
vited his servants to a feast, but did not 
specify the hour. They that were wise pre- 
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pared themselves, and sat in the king’s gate, 
saying, ‘In a king’s house things are always 
ready, and we may be called at any moment.’ 
They that were foolish went to their occupa- 
tions, saying, ‘ A feast takes time in prepara- 
tion, and we shall receive notice.’ Ona 
sudden the servants were summoned, and 
the wise welcomed by the king; but the 
foolish were not fit to appear as his guests, 
and were made to stand and look on while 
the others feasted.” 

It is written, “The spirit shall return to 
God as He gave it:” if it was given pure, 
let it be returned pure. A king distributed 
dresses of state to his servants, the wise of 
whom folded up theirs and laid them away 
in chests ; but the foolish went to their work 
with their dresses on. After a time the king 
required the dresses, and the wise brought 
theirs clean as if from the fuller’s, but the 
foolish presented theirs soiled and spotted. 
So he said, “Take the dresses of the wise 
into my storehouse, and let their owners go 
home in peace; but let the dresses of the 
others be sent to the fuller, and let the 
wearers be kept bound in prison.” 

But nowhere do the wisdom and common- 
sense of the doctors appear more conspicuous 
than in the proverbs and common sayings 
which are ever recurring in the Talmud. The 
reader has already noticed how a story is 
condensed into a proverb at the end. Very 
significant, also, is the manner in which some 
“saying of the people” is adduced as con- 
vincing proof, when the usual methods of 
interpretation fail to give scriptural authority 
for a point in hand ; and, striking as the pro- 
verbs are in themselves, they generally gain 
in force when taken in connection with the 
context, e.g. 

Moses and Aaron were once walking, 
Nadab and Abihu behind them, and all 
Israel following. Nadab said to Abibu, 
“When shall these two old men die, that we 
may be the leaders of the age?” The Holy 
One, blessed be He! said, “We shall see 
who will bury whom,” And referring to this 
R. Pappa said, “ This is what people say, 
Many an old camel carries a load of young 
camels’ skins.” 

Again:—R. Huna had found some fine 
dates, and was carrying them in his handker- 
chief when he met his son, and gave them to 
him. In a little the son’s son appeared, and 
Huna’s son gave the dates to the child. Huna 
said, ‘‘ My son, you have gladdened my heart, 
though you have set my teetli on edge.” And 
this is what people say, 4 father loves his son, 
and the son loves his son, 





he is not known. 


Collections of Talmudic and Rabbinic 
proverbs have been published both by Jewish 
and Gentile authors, and the Talmud itself 
contains one whole treatise of moral sen- 
tences, often quoted from, and another on 
politeness, which contains some good maxims, 
All we can do here, as in the preceding sec- 
tions, is to offer a mere handful, by way of 
illustrating some of the prominent aspects of 
rabbinic life and character. 

Of proverbs relating to home life, we have 
many such as these :— 

Ten measures of talk came down to 
the world, nine were taken by women, 
and one by all the world beside. A 
woman, even when she is talking, goes on 
with her spinning. Women understand 
guests better than their husbands. Let the 
husband be as small as an ant, the wife sets 
her chair among the greatest ladies. The 
mark of a bad wife: she sets her husband’s 
table in nice order, and sets her tongue 
a-going in nice style. A woman is always 
armed. If your sister’s son is a policeman, 
don’t show yourself too much in the street, 
A man’s foes are the people of his house. 
When the barley-barrel is empty, it makes a 
loud sound in the house. Whatever a child 
says abroad, it must have heard at home. 
When a rabbi is going to betroth a wife, let 
him take a man of the world with him. 

There are not a few good maxims of com- 
merce :— 

When goods are cheap, gather and buy. 
While the sand is still on your feet, sell 
what you have bought. Put the money 
into your purse, and then deliver the goods. 
If you have goods to sell, take them to a 
market where they are plentiful. A small 
cucumber now is better than a large pumpkin 
afterwards. Better sell your daughter than 
borrow money at interest. If a man owes 
you money, take payment in bran. A man’s 
money is his best broker. Whoever looks 
after his property, every day gains a shekel. 

There are also proverbs relating to profes- 
sions and places :— 

A physician at a distance is blind of an 
eye. A physician for nothing is worth no- 
thing. The most of muleteers are bad 
characters ; the most of camel-drivers are 
inoffensive ; the most of sailors are super- 
stitious ; the best of butchers is a partner 
with Amalek ; the best of physicians goes to 
Gelinnom. Don’t stay in a town the head 
men of which are rabbis. The emulation 
of the scribes increases wisdom, A doctor 
may give himself a certificate in a place where 
A wise man should have 
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an eighth of an eighth of pride. Even a 
weaver is master of his own house. If a 
man of Narash kisses you, count your teeth ; 
if a man of Nahar Pekuda accompanies you, 
be sure he has seen a good coat on your 
back ; if a man of Pumpeditha follows you, 
change your inn. 

We can give only a few of the many 
maxims embodying religious sentiments :— 

The Shechinah rests only when there is 
gladness. Evil thoughts are at first like gos- 
samer threads, but at last like cart-ropes. 
The imagination of evil is worse than the 
evil itself. Ifa man repents, his sin becomes 
a good deed. One act of submission in the 
heart is better than a hundred stripes. May 
my portion be with the man that is unjustly 
suspected. A proud man cannot dwell in 
the same world with God. Bury me neither 
in white clothes nor in black. No man can 
affect the lot of another. Even the man in 
charge of a well is appointed by God. The 
greater a man, the greater his temptations. 
He was immersed in water, but held an un- 
clean reptile in his hand. Over three men 
God weeps: over one who has the means to 
observe the law and does not ; over one who 
observes it though he has not the means; 
and over a president who lords it over the 
community. The Sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit, that is, humility is as good as 
all offerings. Before sleeping, forgive all 
who have offended you. The best of in- 
cense is silence. 

A few of a miscellaneous character may 
also be given :— 

Speak part of a man’s praise to his face, 
and the whole behind his back. A myrtle, 
even if it grows among thorns, is a myrtle, 
and is called so. The camel went in search 


of horns, and had his ears cut off. The | 





life of three men is no life; the compas- 
sionate, the passionate, and the fastidious. 
The duck walks with its head down, but its 
eyes look far ahead. When you go but to 
war, go out last that you may come home 
first. One green stick is burnéd with two 
dry ones. When the faults of the servant 
are increased, the master punishes all with 
one rod. Hired witnesses are: despised by 
those who hire them. It is not the mouse 
that steals, but the hole. An open window 
invites the thief. Impudence is a kingdom 
without a crown. If a man says, “ What 
shall I eat to my bread?” take his bread 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


from him. Simeon ben Ro knew the names | 
of all precious stones, but had not bread to | 


eat. At the shop-door a man has brothers 


and friends ; when his money is spent he has | 


neither brother nor friend. Any complaint 
but a bowel complaint; any trouble but a 
heart trouble; any ache but a headache ; 
any evil but an evil wife. 
it honours the workman. 
man, strive to be a man. 
is depreciated by words spoken in its praise. 

When Rabh, the great teacher of Babylon, 
went day by day to the court where cases 
were heard. by him, he used to say, “ With my 
own consent I go out to be killed ” (referring 
to the responsibility resting on him as a 
judge), “and neglect the concerns of my 
own house, and return empty. May it only 
be the will of Heaven that my coming back 
be no worse than my going out.” And in 
the spirit of this prayer we conclude, with 
the hope that this little excursion into a neg- 
lected field may not have been injurious to 
the memory of departed doctors nor unpro- 
fitable to the reader, and so bid both fare- 
well. 


Where there is no 


JAMES ROBERTSON. 
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UMB hearts that have not known Love’s bliss or bane, 
Nor guessed what it may mean, yet yearning stand 
Touching the border of the unknown land, 
Hearing the silence stirred by that sweet strain 
Of which their sad and prisoned souls are fain ; 
These, with wan faces, waiting the command, 
Whose sound shall never break upon that strand, 
Where, with the wind’s breath, through the driven rain 
Come memories of a life that was not theirs. 
Vexed ghosts of hope, with cries unwearying, 
Chilled with the darkness of unanswered prayers, 
Worn with long watching through a youthless spring 


By love and light forgotten. 


Shall these come 


At last to God’s peace and Love’s perfect home ?—c. BROOKE. 


Work is good, for | 


A priceless pearl 
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COSMICAL ASTRONOMY. 


By PROFESSOR TAIT. 


Nv. 


A* we waik along a straight road we see 
a gradual change in the direction in 
which various objects appear to lie, espe- 
cially those which are to our right or left. 
Of these, the nearer are, as it were, more 
quickly passed by and left behind than others 
farther off—but, even at the end of a long 
day’s journey, we may see very distant hills 
almost in the same direction as that in which 
we saw them in the morning. This change 
of the direction in which an object is seen, a 
change due to the displacement of the spec- 
tator, is, in Astronomy, called Parallax ; and 
the every-day observation just described gives 
us an idea of its use in determining the dis- 
tances of various objects from us. 

But this way of looking at it by no means 
presents the question in its simplest form. 
Everything becomes easy (even the most 
profound of mathematical or physical specu- 
lations), when we can find how to put our- 
selves at the right point of view. Much of 
the very best of recent scientific progress is 
due solely or mainly to improvements in the 


way of looking at things. 

If, then, instead of thinking of the different 
directions in which we see an object, we 
reverse each ray of light and think of ¢he 


directions in which we are seen from the 
object, we get at once the desired simplifica- 
tion. Parallax is thus seen to be the angle 
between two positions of the spectator as 
regarded from the object—the angle sub- 
tended at the object by the line through 
which the spectator has moved—or by the 
line which joins the positions of two simul- 
taneous spectators. 

And we now also see without trouble that,. 
when the parallax is very small, it becomes 
less in exactly the same proportion as the 
distance of the object is increased, provided 
the direction in which it is situated remain 
the same. 

There are, of course, an infinite number of 
different kinds of displacement of the spec- 
tator, each giving rise to parallax, but of 
these only two are in general spoken of in 
Astronomy—the displacement of the spec- 


tator arising from the earth’s rotation about its | 


axis, giving Diurnal (or Horizontal) Parallax ; 

and his displacement by the earth’s revolu- 

tion about the sun, giving Annual Parallax. 
Horizontal Parallax is the difference of 





II. 


directions (in space) in which a body is seen 
when observed first in the zenith (.¢. as if 
seen from the earth’s centre) and then in the 
Horizon, .¢. after a displacement of 4,000 
miles transversely to the original line of sight. 
The displacement is here the radius of the 
earth, Even the Greek Geometers had 
long ago approximated to the moon’s dis- 
tance by measuring this quantity (or rather a 
known fraction of it). This was not a very 
difficuit matter even by their rude processes, 
as its value is about a degree, z.¢. as much as 
twice the apparent diameter of the moon. 
Instead of taking advantage of the earth’s 
rotation (which has the disadvantage of 
allowing the moon to move through a con- 
siderable arc of her orbit between the two 
observations), the method now commonly 
employed is to make simultaneous observa- 
tions at places nearly in the same meridian, 
and as far apart as possible; such as the 
observatories of Greenwich and the Cape of 
Good Hope. By means of such observations 
the horizontal parallax of Mars has been well 
determined, when he is nearest to the earth. 
By this and similar observations which have 
been undertaken upon some of the smaller 
planets, or Asteroids, a valuable auxiliary 
determination of the Sun’s parallax has been 
obtained, to control that resulting from obser- 
vations of the Transit of Venus as described 
in the preceding lecture. 

By showing that their horizontal parallax 
was at least very small, observing astronomers 
long ago exploded the notion formerly enter- 
tained, that Comets were fiery meteors in 
the earth’s atmosphere, or at least not much 
more distant from us than the moon. 

The Sun’s horizontal parallax is at present 
believed to be very nearly 8’: that is, at 
the Sun’s centre, the apparent diameter of 
the earth is only 17”8. But the approach- 
ing* Transit of Venus will, it is hoped, give 
us the true value of this quantity to at least 
three places of figures. 

The 8,000 miles of displacement (relatively 
to the earth’s centre) to which, in conse- 
quence of the earth’s rotation, spectators at 
the equator are subjected twice a day, is 





* Professor Tait’s first article (at the end of which a simi- 
lar time difficulty occurs) was put in type in October last— 
the lectures having been delivered in the preceding winter— 
so that the error, it it can be called such, is due to the post- 
ponement of publication.—Eb. 
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thus seen to be inadequate to give us more | indeed, even in a fixed observatory. On its 
| divided limb, 1” corresponds to less than the 


than a rudely approximate value of even the 


| Sun’s distance—it fails altogether to give us | 


| an indication that the distance of even the 
'| nearest fixed star is finite. Happily, twice a | 
|| year we are subjected to a displacement of 
somewhere about 183,000,000 miles (rela- 
|| tively to the Sun’s centre), as the earth | 
revolves in its orbit. Relatively enormous 
as this displacement is, the Annual Parallax 
|| arising from it does not suffice for measure- 
|ments of the distance of any fixed star to 
‘nearly the same degree of approximation as 
| Horizontal Parallax gives us for that of the 
| sun ; so that the distance of the nearest fixed | 
|| star bears to our distance from the sun a 
|, ratio much greater than that which our 
|| distance from the sun bears to the radius of 
|| the earth. A careful consideration of this 


seozth of an inch. As brass, the usual 


| material for such instruments, expands by 


| 
F 


about rs@ss,th in each dimension for each 
Fahrenheit degree of temperature, the radius 
of a five-foot mural circle changes by an 
amount equal to the arc subtending 1” for a | 
rise or fall of 14 degree only. 

Even when we dispense with fixed divided 
instruments, such as a mural circle, and | 
measure relatit positions of stars by means 
of a good telescope with a micrometer ; still, 
as the earth’s rotation carries an equatorial 
star round a great circle in twenty-four hours, 
it carries it (as may easily be calculated) 
through 15” (fifteen times the utmost parallax 


_to be measured) zz each second of time! 


| statement gives us a startling idea of the | 


|| enormous extent of the visible universe. 
| Henderson at the Cape, and Bessel at 
Kénigsberg, forty years ago, and almost 


Hence the absolute necessity for equatorial 
mounting, and a driving-clock, that the 


| observing telescope may be made mechani- 
cally to follow the star with the utmost 


simultaneously, measured for the first time | 


the Annual Parallax of a fixed star. Hen- 


| derson chose a Centauri, because it is one | 


of the brightest of the southern stars. Bessel 


chose a comparatively insignificant star (61 | 


Cygni) because its so-called proper motion 


(i.e. its continuous, not annual, change of | 


|| position relatively to the neighbouring stars) 
| pointed it out as probably much nearer to us 
| than these. Henderson obtained a parallax 
| of about 1”, Bessel only half as much. Both 
|| of these results have since been amply con- 
|| firmed. 
|| Let us roughly calculate what these results 
indicate. An arc of 60° on any circle is 
|| nearly equal to the radius. 
of x” is about sitive of the radius. 
|| 1s, the distance of a Centauri, probably one 
| of the nearest of the fixed stars, 
|| 216,000 times that of the sun, 
20,000,000,000,000 miles. 
| is utterly beyond our comprehension. 
give a faint idea of its enormous magnitude, 
|| It is usual to state that light, which travels at 
| the rate of about 180,000 miles per second, 
| takes 31% years to reach us from that star. 
|| It may be doubted whether the illustration 
|| helps us much, for the velocity of light (7% 
| times round our equator in a second) is itself 
| altogether unintelligible from its magnitude. 
| Before leaving, for a time, this subject, let 
/us think of the amount of this 1” of Annual 
| Parallax of one of the nearest fixed stars in 
| Telation to the instruments by which we must 
| measure it. As I told you in my former 


lecture, a five-foot circle is a very large one 
| XVI—10 


or about 





attainable accuracy. ‘These two remarks | 
alone (though others even more telling could | 
easily be made) will give you a notion of a 
few of the difficulties the practical astro- 
nomer has to meet. 

Having approximated to the distances of | 
various bodies, the next step is to obtain their | 
diameters. ‘This is, in principle at least, ex- | 
tremely simple. All the recognised members | 
of the solar system (except perhaps some of ; 
the asteroids), are approximately spherical ; 
and, save the sun and moon, they are so far 
from us, even at their nearest, in comparison 
with their diameters, that they appear no 
larger than flat discs of the same diameter | 


| would appear if placed at the same distance | 


Hence an arc | 
That ! 


is about | 





as the planets’ centres and at right angles to 
the line of sight. In other words, we see 
almost exactly a full hemisphere of each mem- 
ber of the solar system except the sun and | 
moon, and in their case the little requisite | 


Such a number | correction, if it were worth making, could 
To | easily be made. 


Thus, as the sun’s apparent diameter is | 
about half a degree, corresponding to r}sth 
part of radius, its diameter is ***99e*2 = 
800,000 miles (roughly). The moon has 
nearly the same apparent diameter, but a | 


| distance of only 60 radii of the earth (as her 


horizontal parallax was before stated to. be 
about 1°), or 240,000 miles. Hence her 
diameter is (roughly) about 2,000 miles. 
Jupiter, when nearest, is about four times as | 
far off as the sun, and has an apparent | 
diameter of 50” ze. xé2s5 of that of the sun, 
so that his real diameter is (roughly ith of 
the sun’s or 90,000 miles, 
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You may ask why I give you these; 
numbers in such a very rough form, when 
far more exact ones are easily attainable. I 
answer that it is well to be able to make 
these rough calculations from data which are 
in every one’s possession. ‘Their results are 
often sufficiently accurate for general esti- 
mates, and they run little risk of being 
egregiously wrong, whereas after a laborious 
calculation we are sometimes in danger of 
having our decimal point in the wrong place 
while we may have all our figures correct. 
The common proverb, about taking care of 
the pence and letting the pounds look after | 
themselves, has no application whatever in 
these calculations, where the proper zzmber 
of places of figures is of much greater 
importance than the values of the figures 
themselves (with, of course, the single excep- 
tion of the first). 

Great as is the diameter of the sun, far 
more than sufficient (as you have seen) to 
take in the moon’s orbit about the earth, the 
heads of comets have often been found much 
larger. But all these sink into utter insignifi- 
cance compared with some of the nebulz. 
The remarkable nebula in Orion (which we 
| now (January) see under favourable con- 
| ditions every clear night) occupies an area of 
the sky at least equal to that occupied by the ! 
disc of sun or moon. Suppose it to be no 
| farther oft than the nearest of the fixed stars 
(though it is quite possible that it may be 
much nearer), and we see that its diameter 
must be 200,000 times that of the sun—or 
something like sixty times that of the orbit 
of our farthest known planet, Neptune! 

The diameters of cosmical bodies being 
| thus known, we can of course easily calculate 
their bulks or volumes. But to get a notion 
of the nature of their substance, or the 
molecular state in which it exists, we must | 
know their wasses, or the quantities of matter | 
in each. 

It would be preposterous, though it used. of | 
old to be done, and perhaps is done now and 
| then even in the present day, to speak of | 
| their weights. 

What, for instance, should we understand | 
by the weit of the earth? ‘The term | 
weight is commonly applied to ¢he attraction 
of the earth Sor a body at its surface, te. it is 
a property possessed by a body in virtue of 
its position close to the attracting earth, not 
a property inherent in the body itself. So ' 
that to speak, with any approach to correct- 
ness, of the weight of the earth, we must 
understand the swm of the weights of all its | 
small parts, each being brought up (by itself) 


| bulk in a homogeneous body. 


to the surface to be weighed, and 


successor. ‘This process, even if it could be 


carried out, would give us a result of no/| 


earthly use ; and the conception of its exten- || 
sion to the sun or toa planet would be as|| 
absurd as its realisation is impracticable. 
What we really want to know is the|! 
quantity of matter in each body ; a property 
of the body itself, and altogether independent 
of the existence of any other body. | 
This we may state, if we please, in pounds 
or tons. But you must not for a moment || 
fancy that by so doing we go back to the} 
idea of weight. What is a pound of matter? | 
When you buy a pound of tea or of sugar, | 
you seek a certain definite quantity (or miass) || 
of ore of these kinds of matter, a quantity 
defined in bronze or platinum by the legis- || 
lature cf the country as the standard pound: 
you do ot seek a quantity which shall be 
attracted by the earth with a certain force 
which you call a pound-weight. Gravity 
might be doubled or halved or changed in 
any way—a pound of matter will remain 
for ever a pound, however much or little 
it may weigh downwards, in fact whether 
the earth be there to attract.it or no. It is 
true that, to measure out a pound of matter, 
it is convenient to use an ordinary balance :— 
but its use depends upon that portion of the 
grand law of universal gravitation which tells | 
us that the weight of a body depends upon || 
the quantity, du¢ not upon the quality, of the 
matter it contains. Hence the pound, or || 





then || 
replaced to aid in producing the weight of its |! 


any other standard, miscalled standard of |! 


weight, is really unit or standard of mass. 
To avoid the huge and unintelligible || 

numbers which would be required in speak- 

ing of the number of pounds or tons in the 


mass of a heavenly body, we are in the habit } 


of speaking of the mean density of the body. | 
Density is the quantity of matter per unit of | 
In 
rogeneous body the density in general varies 


from point to point, so we speak of its mean, | 


or average, density—zot the average of the || 


densities of its constituent materials, but the | 
density it would have throughout if its ma- | 
| terials were thoroughly mixed together, and | 
the whole volume remained as it was at first. 
Thus the mean density of the earth is the 
density which an incompressible liquid would 
require to have in order that the mass of a 
globe of it, of the size of the earth, should 
be equal to the mass of the earth. From 
this point of view, the information required 
as to the mass of the earth is stated in the 
form of a simple number, somewhere about 





| 





| 









































z the density of water being taken as 
| unity. It is most remarkable that Newton (we 
| cannot tell by what means) stated, in a note 
| to ‘an 
the earth is between five and six times that 
| of water. Long after his time, experiment 
| showed it to be about half-way between the 
| limits he assigned. How extraordinary was 
| this divination you will readily understand 
when I have explained, as I proceed to do, 
| the experimental modes of making the de- 
| termination, and have pointed out some of 
their manifold difficulties and sources of un- 
certainty. 

Just as the diameter of the earth is our 
base-line for determinations of the sun’s dis- 
tance, so the mass of the earth is our unit 
|| in terms of which to measure and express 
| the masses of the sun, moon, and planets. 
| Various methods have been proposed for 
| finding the mass of the earth, but they are 
all founded on the principle of comparing, 
| by some process, the attraction of the earth 
| for a small body with that exerted on the 
same small body by a portion of matter of 
known or measurable mass and form. 
Though not first in point of date, probably 
| the most accurate is that devised by Michell, 
| as an application of his admirable invention 
| the Zorsion-Balance. He gave his apparatus 
1 to Dr. Wollaston, by whom it was handed to 
|| the celebrated Cavendish, the discoverer of 
| the composition of water. By him .it was 
carefully and successfully employed, so that 
the method is now called 

The Cavendish Experiment.—The gist of 
|| the method lies in measuring, by torsion of a 
wire, the attraction of a large leaden ball (of 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


terial, at a known distance, and comparing it 
with the attraction of the whole earth for the 
smaller ball (its weight). 

To give a rough idea of the force to be 
measured in such an experiment, suppose 
the large ball to have a radius of a foot, and 
the centre of the small ball (when in equi- 
librium) to be 13 inches from its centre. 
The weight of the small ball as regards the 
large one is to its (ordinary) weight as re- 
gards the earth, in the proportion of about 

2X 123 

132 to 4000X5280X I2 

or nearly 1 to 12,000,000. The coefficient 
2 has been introduced in the first quantity 
because lead has a density double the mean 
density of the earth. Thus, if the actual mass 
of the small ball be one pound, the quantity 
to be measured (not merely made sensible) 





the “ Principia,” that the mean density of 
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by the torsion balance is only the twelve- 
millionth part of the weight of a pound! 
Yet from quantities of this order of small- 
ness a moderately accurate result has been 
obtained! ‘This example shows how very 
small is the force of gravitation between 
masses of matter of moderate size. It is 
almost a vanishing quantity, in fact, when 
compared with the intense molecular forces 
which hold together the parts of the two-foot 
ball of lead. But, small as it is im such 
small masses of matter, in huge masses like 
a planet, or the sun, its effects vastly exceed 
those of the molecular forces, as I will pre- 
sently endeavour to show you. But we are 
digressing. 

The essential parts of Cavendish’s (or 
rather Michell’s) apparatus are first, a long, 
light, stiff horizontal bar AB, carrying a 
small ball at each end, and supported by 
the long silver wire CD, whose force of 
torsion gives the measurements required. 
This movable portion of the apparatus is 
enclosed in a thick wooden case to defend 
it from currents of air; and, to prevent 


| currents from being produced inside the case 


by differences of temperature, it is gilt or 


¢ 





known mass) for a smaller ball of any ma- ; 

















| covered with tinfoil inside and outside, with 
| the exception of a small glazed window near 
one of the balls, through which the motion 
of that ball may be observed. This is 
| effected by observing the image of a fixed 
| scale reflected in a little mirror attached to 
| the ball ; or, better, to the middle of the rod 
AB. For farther protection, the gilt case 
and its contents, as well as the attracting 
| balls (presently to be described) are com- 
pletely enclosed in another large case or 
room in which there is a solitary little glazed 
window, through which observations are 
made with a telescope from the outside. 
Various other precautions are necessary, 
jot as those already mentioned may 
| appear. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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tracting and attracted masses appear in one 
or other of the three positions figured below. 








Outside the gilt case, with their centres on a 
level with the attracted balls A, B, are the 
two equal attracting balls movable (simul- 
taneously) about an axis in the line of the 
torsion wire produced downwards below the 
case. When the apparatus is not in use 
they are placed as at a), B), So as to equalise 
their attractions on the movable balls. 
Things being in this state, the (undisturbed) 
position of AB is read off by the scale 
reflected in the mirror. Then, by a mecha- 
nical arrangement worked from without the 
outer case, the attracting balls are made to 
rotate about their bearing axis into the posi- 
tion a,, 8B, Their attraction on A and B 
causes, of course, a rotation of the arm AB 
in the direction of the hands of a watch. 


definite position of equilibrium (read off by 
the telescope) implying a definite amount of 
torsion of the suspension wire, which now 
balances the gravitation attractions of a, for 
A and £, for B. The attracting masses are 
then turned into the position a, B,, and the 
observation is repeated—the deflection of 
AB being now in the opposite direction to 
the motion of the hands of a watch. 


(on opposite sides) from the undisturbed 


be equal and opposite to the first. This is, 
however, never exactly attained in practice. 
Half the sum of the two is therefore taken as 
more likely to give an accurate result than 
either separately. 

It onlyremains that the co-efficient of torsion 











Looking from above, downwards, the at- 


AB then oscillates very slowly, about a | 


If a, | 
and £; be adjusted so as to be equidistant | 


position of A, the second deflection should | 


of the wire (or, what comes to the same thing, 
the force which, acting on A in a direction 
perpendicular to AB, will turn AB through 
one degree) be found. This is easily calcu- 
lated (though by a process which I cannot 
here explain) from the known masses of A 
and B, the length of the rod AB, and “he 
time of vibration of AB when the large balls 
are at a,, B,. You can easily see, however, 
that the time of the vibration will be less the 
greater is the force called into play by a 
given amount of torsion of the suspending 
wire ; z.¢. the less sensitive is the apparatus. 
To make it very sensitive the suspending 
wire must be long and fine, and thus the 
oscillations of the lever AB are always 
excessively slow; and, therefore, it is so little 
resisted by the air that it takes a very long 
time to come to rest if once disturbed. 

What I have said gives you but a very 
faint idea of the nature of the difficulties 
presented by this experiment. They were 
successfully surmounted by Cavendish in 
| 1798, and by Reich and Baily in the present 
century, with results as follows, for the 
earth’s mean density :— 








Cavendish 5°48 
Reich 5°44 
Baily . 5°66 


| I have gone into considerable detail about 
| this experiment because it is one of the most 
important, while also one of the most difficult 
and delicate, which has ever been success- 
fully carried out in physical science. Devised 
by one Englishman, and thoroughly wrought 
out by another, it supplied the first confirma- 
tion of Newton’s most extraordinary divina- 
, tion as to the probable mass of the earth. 
To those of you who already know some- 
| thing of physical experiments, a mere glance 
at the elaborate account of his work, given 
by Baily in the fourteenth volume of the 
Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
will convey an idea of the difficulty of the 
investigation, and of the indefatigable devo- 
tion of the investigator, far more impressive 
than any language which.I could employ to 
describe it. ‘To those who know nothing of 
such matters it presents merely an almost 
| endless series of pages of figures absolutely 

unintelligible. Yet in them is recorded, 
| with absolute fidelity, every stage in the 
| progress of one of the most thorough pieces 
| of able, laborious, earnest, honest, and useful 

work which has ever been done in connec- 
| tion with any question in the whole range of 
_ the physical sciences. 
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A VISIT TO ST. KILDA IN 1873. 
By Dx. R. ANGUS SMITH. 


“ \V TE shall try to land at St. Kilda, the | a ship seeking the same protection looked 

wildest island of Britain.” ‘Why | longingly at the bay for three days, but could 
go so far? It is wild enough frequently at | not manage to reach it. We floated peace- 
Arran, wilder were it equally isolated ; and if | fully till the same stillness came upon the sea 
that is not enough, you can go to Cantire;/| without, and then we moved slowly out, 
the Mull is savage certainly, and in Jura | looking at whales playing or feeding, and 
Isla and Scarba you will not easily be reached | rowing sometimes to look at the battered 
by any of your friends.” “That we know ; | rocks and sea-caves. We had scarcely force 
besides, Mull, and Rum and Coll are still | enough to carry ourselves round the Butt of 
nearer the region of storms, and we are in| Lewis, although two days before the spray 
its midst when at the north of Lewis, the | was blown over the lighthouse. In the 


outer Hebrides lashed on its shores, splashed | 
on its mainland, and everlastingly blown over, 
so what with wind and rain and flowing water, 
you scarcely know where solid earth begins.” 
“Well, go, you will be glad to return.” ‘ You 
are right, that is a part of our happiness.” 
We knew well that St. Kilda was far be- 
yond the sevenfold barriers of islands that 


morning we had sunshine, and a pleasant 
breeze, and the full enjoyment of sailing, 
which pays for many evil hours. We coasted 
Harris for a while, and then passed not far 
from the Flannan Islands, mere rocks to our 
sight, with little grass above. Still we knew 
that many sheep feed there, and that men 
once lived there, as the remains of a small 




















chapel show. How could these ancients 
land stand high in civilisation ; we knew too | live in such desolate spots? Did they live 
that these islands do themselves cause storms | entirely on fish and flesh? It seems as if, 
and then suffer for their own misdeeds ; | in olden times, men were more adven- 
but it is to see the play of the forces of | turous in the cultivation of corn, whilst oats, 
nature that men go from home in yachts, | at least, would probably be grown. We, 
seeking as much of the wonders of the ocean | who have foreign markets to think of, are 
as can be found without actual danger, or at | inclined to look very much to grass as the 
least meeting danger seldom. Still it is only | mode of using lands in rainy districts. 

by care that safety is found on the north-| The breeze rose, but the sun continued, 
western shores of this island and on the | and showed a mass of bright wool-like clouds 
Atlantic. We heard an experienced person | heaped up on the horizon before us. “That 
say, “I have sailed for eleven years on the | is St. Kilda below the clouds.” We moved 
Pacific, and have crossed the Atlantic several | on, and late in the afternoon saw land grow- 
times a year for nine years, but I have not | ing as it were beneath the accumulation, and 
once seen it so rough in the former as I have | gradually lifting the cloud above it. The 
seen it on every voyage on the latter.” We | first to be seen well was Borrera, a great rock 
sailed from Aberdeen, and stayed two days | about two miles from St. Kilda, having other 
at the mouth of Loch Eribol, seeking a| rocks standing out beside it, covered with 
pleasant wind to take us round Cape Wrath. | birds and guano, the clouds forming a heavy 
We had sailed vigorously through the Pent- | roofing. 

land Frith, riding over heavy waves, and we| And shall we see anything wonderful under 
thought ourselves safe for Lewis ; but a calm | these rocks and among the sea fowl ? Martin, 
came rapidly, and left us floating, not know- | who was there in 1697, says there were one 
ing from what direction the next wave would | hundred and eighty people remarkable for 
press upon us. We did not think long, we | beauty and virtue, happier than the generality 
reefed and braced and stood ready, when in| of mankind, with a genius for poetry, music, 
less than half an hour a south-west wind | and dancing, as well as climbing rocks, and 
struck us down close to the water with thie | the only people in the world who feel the 
speed of a hammer and the force of many | sweets of true liberty. “ What the condition 
tons. It was then that we sought refuge in| of the people in the Golden Age is feigned 
Loch Eribol, choosing, after a time, by no | by the poets to be, that theirs truly is; I 
intention, a stormy night to proceed for a| mean in innocence and simplicity, purity, 
more secure resting-place at Stornoway. We | mutual love and cordial friendship, free from 
were glad to enter that harbour on this Sun- | solicitous caresand anxious covetousness, from 
day morning, especially when we found that ' envy, deceit, and dissimulation, from ambition 


keep out the fierce Atlantic, and make our 
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and pride, and the consequences that attend 


them.” Surely it is worth while to visit such 
people; if any of their virtues remain, we may 
receive a wholesome infection. Martin pro- 


| ceeds, “ There is this only wanting to make 


| size, he was told it was Macleod’s. 


|| there. 


them the happiest people in this habitable 
globe, viz., that they themselves do not know 
now happy they are.” One of the inhabitants 
was taken to Harris, and wondering at the 
He was 
then taken to Skye, and was told the same 


mighty prince, who art master of such vast 
territories.” 
the people in St. Kilda that Macleod’s house 
was next to an imperial court. He won- 
tered at the lady’s Lowland dress, which was 
dered at the lady's Lowland dress, which was 
indescribable, was astonished at glass win- 


| dows and looking-glasses, and condemned 


|| 
| 
| 





|| curtains on ‘the walls when they were made 
|| of stone and lime, good enough of them- 
Then he wondered that Macleod 


selves. 
did not walk on his own feet, as he sup- 
posed all other men did, but had horses to 
ride upon. 

We wanted to see some of the primitive 
life, as we understood that circumstances had 
not changed the men much, although later 
writers give us a much gloomier account, and 
speak of poverty and disease having reduced 
the number. Underneath the cloud we must 
learn something to satisfy our curiosity. 

Below was a haze joining the islands. 


St. 


Kilda, therefore, seemed longer than it was, | 


we could see no end towards our right, 
whilst the cloud which was 
covered all the island, from the first rocky 
point which the wind touched. As the wind 
blew it off, the cloud only increased and went 
to another peak, until all the rocky islets had 


formed their own coverings, which above be- | 


came so dark as to be nearly black. The 
wind seemed labouring to clear all off, but 
was thoroughly beaten; and when St. Kilda 
was too small, the dark vapour floated off 
over the ocean, extending farther than the 
eye could determine. The dusky precipices 


jutting out on every side from the mist were | 


lost in the dense clouds above, and seemed 
like pillars holding some awful roof, threaten- 
ing to fall down on our heads, the pillars 
themselves shedding equal awe. 
opening appeared between St. Kilda and 
Borrera, which gradually became less gloomy, 
and showed us the long line of cloud stretch- 
ing like a mighty entrance to halls that 
would fit beings who could lift up moun- 
tains. 


This was a region of cloud-making: these 


He cried out in astonishment, “ O | 


And on returning he informed | 


dark below | 


A wild | 
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little rocks could make enough for many 
miles of sea, and heap them up far above the 
highest points of the land. ‘The rocks made 
a shadow for themselves, and shut out all the 
sunshine ; they were makers of currents and 
eddies, and storms, but the sea-fowl seemed 
not to object, they covered the isolated 


masses of Levenish, &c., and were said to be | 


more abundant at Borrera than St. Kilda, 
pethaps because the first was uninhabited. 


and had often looked on the pennants of 





We had beer acquainted with cloud-forming, | 


Cruachan and other tops, but such an active | 


formation transcended all our ideas. 
| was a line of thin broken cloud on the wind- 
ward of one peak, as if forming a mile or 


There | 


more before it reached its destiny, giving the | 


matter up in despair; this we suppose was 
caused by an upper and counter current that 


came in contact with the stream below and | 


cooled it. 


The bay being to the east, there | 
was no hope of landing with a south-east | 


wind, so we went to the right, taking shelter | 


in calm water under a cliff, ending in clouds 
above and with a deep sea below. “Surely 


we cannot hover about this‘spot till the wind | 


changes?” However, the sea fell slightly, 
and outside the shadow of the cloud the sun 
was bright, so we sailed from under our 
gloomy covering, and in a few minutes were 
in a glancing ocean, with white-tipped waves. 
We passed the landing-place, and saw men 
up on the heights making signals, and 
others down at the boat as if wishing to come 
out to us. We learned next day that in 
trying to launch it they got it filled with 
| water. The natives were all astir, and all 


night long they had haunted the rocks and | 


watched the movements of the vessel. ‘The 
| south side of the bay goes far out like a 
rampart, with battlements four hundred to six 
hundred feet high probably. It is not per- 
pendicular, but nearly so on the inner side. 
When we reached its extremity we turned 
round to the south, and saw the whole length 
with the rocks in most places illuminated 
below. This was a scene of wonder and 
excess. The two and a quarter miles 
were not softened by a plain spot that we 
could see large enough to hold a man except 
at the summits, and uniformity was every- 
where broken by a profusion of buttresses 
that seemed determined to continue the 
scene whilst they added to its wildness. We 
kept a fair distance because the wind was 
blowing towards it, but even here we can 
imagine men glad of its shelter from a 
northern blast. We saw that what we sup- 
| posed to be St. Kilda proper was two islands, 
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‘that is, a great rugged rock westward was 


| separated by a little impassable channel, in 


| which was a perforated rock, like a monstrous 
animal trying to wade across from one to the 
| other. We move on to our original position 
under the cliff. We had sailed round the 
island and round the cloud except when 
it stretched on the calm side, refusing to 
| disappear after being apparently so uselessly 
| called into being. 

And so we wandered round the dark 
|columns that seemed to be supporting 
| the gloomy roof. Had it been a land of 

demons it could not have appeared more 
| dreadful, and had we not heard of it before 
we should have said that if inhabited it 
must be by monsters. ‘The proper inhabit- 
ants are the wild fowls, since they can make 
their home on an exposed rock, and are very 
well pleased with a ledge a few inches wide. 
It is to most people a fascinating sight, a 


| steep sides, such as we had seen abundantly, 


| but a series of rocks connected together by | 


the central mass in most cases, all standing 
| out with a character of their own. 

But the repression of feeling is a passion 
given only to poets, and poets themselves 
|can poorly bring forward the effects of 


mere perpendicular rock ; but here we see | 
|a land apparently made up of them, not a | 
|mere table land raised above the sea with 


and two we asked on board; none could 
speak English, but our sailors could nearly 
all speak Gaelic. “Why did you not bring 
some one who could speak English ?” 
“There is no one but the minister, and a 
woman, who is unwell.” How happy these 
men looked! How bright-eyed, how fat and 
comfortable, and well-fed! We expected 
scenes of misery, where have they gone ?— 
surely such men live in happy homes. We 





anchored and rowed ashore, landing among 
big stones, a few more men giving us a 
greeting, and the minister coming down to 
welcome us. 

As we stood on the first green sward 
| before his house, a crowd of inhabitants 
were round their teacher, dictating requests 


| to us which he put into English. First, “ It 
|is hoped that you may be able, when you 
| return, to do something for the poor people 
| of this island.” ; 

| The first reply was, “Amongst all the 
working people we have seen, we have ob- 
served none that looked so sleek and well 
| fed, or more comfortably clad.” 

No counter-statement was made. We first 
| gave them all sweetmeats, as a little amuse- 
| ment; and we were sorry that we had not 
| brought more, the importation of a few 
pounds having proved so successful. Still 
the wants multiplied. If we had supposed 


natural scenery on the mind, and even if| that our journey was to cause us to under- 
any one shall say that such a sight as is | take the social regeneration of St. Kilda, or 
here described excites his curiosity, and he the increase of its wealth, we should have 





goes to see it, it may be that it will not be 
| there. It was not there next morning. The 
| cloud had been dried off the top, and, as in 
such cases, everything seemed lower. 
sun entered into many corners not seen by it 
on the previous day, and the shadows were 
| fewer, and instead of St. Kilda and its rocks 
| looking like a grim and ghastly entrance 
into a land of darkness, which might be 
infinitely great behind, we had a land wild 
and interesting and dangerous, but such as 
humanity might venture near. Had we seen 
the place only as at first, the pictures of Martin 


our feelings to canvas. 

Now we must rest, darkness is beginning, 
and the wind unfavourable to landing con- 
tinues, so we are glad to dabble about the 
temporary pool of calm water formed in a 
spot which certainly looked most unpromising, 
the rocks, that inspired most awe, having 
become our kindest protectors. We sleep 
safely, and next morning seek the bay again, 
with a less sea and more promising breeze. 
We soon came in sight of a boat of natives, 





The | 


would have been but a mild conveyance of | 


| hesitated to come. 

| We are only tourists.” 

| True, but perhaps you can do something.” 

* Well, what is that you specially require ? 

| Ask all the men what they need most.” 

| ** We need, most of all, lines for cod and 
ling fishing, and we need also smaller lines. 
The first, which are strong, require to be 

| sixty fathoms long, and we should lke fifty 

| of them.” 

| “T do not think that I can do this myself, 

| but if I can persuade any one to do it, it 

| will be a great pleasure.” 

| There is a time to help, and a time to 

cease helping. I saw too little to allow me 

to judge fully, but Iam inclined to think that 

| the people have abundant spirit and pride 

|if they knew only how to begin to.com- 
municate with the outer world by more in- 

‘dependent channels than they now have. 
This they now see, and have written to see 
if they can obtain a nine-ton boat in order 

| to cross to Harris. Here, at all events, is 
room for a kind act, and an experiment in 
political economy. 
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the green, the ladies from the yacht were 
distributing tea and sugar amongst their St. 
Kilda sisters, and there was soon afterwards 
brought out a little tobacco for the men. 
Acting on information obtained in Storno- 
way, we had brought a little thread, with a 
few needles, pins, and thimbles ; and finding 
they were really appreciated, were only sorry 
that we had not brought more. We did not 
think it right quite to neglect a little orna- 
ment for the children in the “ appearances ” 
of amber necklaces, cheap enough certainly, 
but much admired. We knew well what 


power coloured pieces of glass have over | 


minds of greater culture. We tried only to 
give a few hours’ enjoyment to a few, but 
found that there was too much of an ill- 
founded expectation that we intended to do 
some permanent good. Mr. M‘Kay, the 


minister, whose name is sounded McKye, | 
told us that the people would divide every- 


thing carefully; still we saw some jealousy 
rising, and words became louder when one 
seemed to obtain more than another. We 
saw how soon a little property began dis- 
putes, and how small the amount really was 
required to cause the feeling of exclusive 


possession to act on the character even | 


among sober-minded sensible people. Many 
questions would be referred. to arbitration 
when we took leave. Mr. M‘Kay, we felt 
convinced, would set everything right. 

“ Now we want to see the houses.” So 
we went through the village, which consists 
of eighteen inhabited houses, and about as 
many outhouses. The houses having lost 
all their roofs in 1861, a new set was built, 
better than the old, and covered with zinc 
plates well nailed down over boards. ‘This 
was as a security against the winds, but Mr. 
M‘Kay said that the zinc was a failure, 
“ since it rained inside whenever it rained 
outside.” The plates were too short for 
perfect security in this respect: it would 
have been better had every one reached 
from the ridge of the roof to the eaves. Un- 
| questionably these dwellings were a great 
advance in other respects, and have caused 
another improvement of a most important 
| kind. The old houses have been re-roofed 
| and made into cowhouses. There are thus 
two houses where before there was only one, 
in which the people lived along with the 
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Whilst the conversation was going on on 





| cattle, each class of inhabitant having an 
|end. We did not examine every house, but 
|we suppose, with some reason, that the 
| change holds good for all. Certainly beside 
every zinced roof is its old ancestor. Of 
this old class only two are kept for human 
beings ; it is monstrous to us to think of 
cattle living at the end of our drawing or 
Other sitting-rroom, and we imagine such 
| people as permit this to be next to savages ; 
| but the habit that was common in St. Kilda 
| is still the common one in the Long Island, 
| Lewis, Harris, &c., from which place the 
| smaller and remoter spot obtained its inha- 
bitants, after being almost depopulated by 
small-pox, in 1730. Notwithstanding these 
houses, what fine men come out of the 
| dusky dens of Lewis! Of course it does not 
/matter to them if the seats on which they 
sit are covered with the dust of peat, or the 
walls coated with the same, held together by 
oily, tarry, or resinous matter, or if the rain 
should drop through the roof upon the clothes 
after it has been saturated with smoke, so 
dense that to see is difficult. All that. is a 
matter of small consequence, because a little 
moisture is nothing to men who never use 
umbrellas even in a rainy climate; and the 
dust is of little consequence, as it is of the 
same colour as the clothes; and the smoke 
is not easily seen, as there is but little light, 
a pane of glass seven inches by seven being 
frequently held enough for a room. And 
then in these cold wet nights how pleasant 
to come into the warm air! for it is warm. 
The heat is not sent up the chimneys, 
scarcely leaving a trace, as with us, but it is 
all, or nearly all, expended in the house, and 
the smoke leaves the roof out of innumerable 
openings among the straw, after having re- 
duced itself to its temperature. 





So these | 


people of Lewis have solved a problem of | 
the most important kind for humanity—they | 
have obtained the full value of the fuel they | 


use. With coal this would be impossible, 
and with peat elegance is impossible. 
they could, after solving the problem with- 
out elegance, do it with elegance, we should 
thank them heartily. As it is, these houses 
are black and void of order, still fine struc- 
tures may be reared within them, and “ braw- 
like lads and clever hizzies are reared in sic 
a way as this is.” 
(Zo be concluded in next part.) 
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| fighting their way from this favourable centre | 
| into various unknown recesses of the hills. 
O N’ T | Behind the chalet a waterfall kept up a con- 
y Ou | tinous murmur, giving utterance, as it seemed, 
think | to the very silence of the mountains. The | 
he is|scent of pine-woods was in the air; to the | 
better, | west the glory of the sunset shone over a| 
mamma | long broken stretch of valley, uneven moor- 
—a lit- | land interspersed with clumps of wood. To 
tle bet- | be so little out of the way—nay, indeed, to 
| ter to-| be in the way—of the summer traveller, it | 
day?” | Was singularly wild and quaint and fresh. 
“ Ah, | Indeed, for one thing, no tourist ever stayed 
m o n'| there except for food and rest, for there was 
Dieu, | nothing to attract any one in the plain little 
| wha t| secluded village, with only its circle of snowy 
can _ I| peaks above its trout-stream, and its sunsets, 
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say, 
Reine ? 
To be 
a little 
better 
| in his 
"| state is 
often to 
be worst of all. You have not seen so much 
;as I have. Often, very often, there is a 
'|gleam of the dying flame in the socket ; 
there is an air of being well—almost well. 
What can I say? I have seen it like that. 
And they have all told us that he cannot 
jlive. Alas, alas, my poor boy!” 
Madame de Mirfleur buried her face in 
her handkerchief as she spoke. She was 
|| seated in the little sitting-room of a little 
||house in an Alpine valley, where they 
bu brought the invalid when the summer 
| grew too hot for him on the shores of the 
| Mediterranean. 











; Herbert lingered, though M. de Mirfleur, in 





| Kanderthal as his summer quarters, and with | 


\| the obstinacy of a sick man had clung to 
| the notion. 


dazzling mountain-tops, which yet looked 
small and homely and familiar in the shadow 
| of the bigger Alps around. A little mountain 
| stream ran through the valley, across which, 
| at one point, clustered a knot of houses, 
with a homely inn in the midst. There 
were trout in the river, and the necessaries 
of life were to be had in the village, through 
which a constant stream of travellers passed 
during the summer and autumn, parties cross- 
ing the steep pass of the Gemmi, and indi- 
vidual tourists of more enterprising character 


i 


| 
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The valley was shut in by a} 
|| circle of snowy peaks towards the east; white, | 


} 


| 


\ 


| whom Reine had always felt to be an offence. 
He himself had chosen the | 


to catch any fanciful eye. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a fanciful eye was caught by these charms, | 
as in the case of poor Herbert Austin, who | 
had been brought here to die. He lay in the 
little room which communicated with this sit- 
ting-room, ina small wooden chamber opening | 
upon a balcony, from which you could watch | 
the sun setting over the Kanderthal, and the | 
moon rising over the snow-white glory of the 
Dolden-horn, almost at the same moment. 
The chalet belonged to the inn, and was 
connected with it by a covered passage. The 
summer was at its height, and still poor 





pleasant Normandy, grew a little weary of | 
the long time his wife’s son took in dying ; | 
and Madame de Mirfleur hefself, as jealous 
Reine would think sometimes, in spite. of 
herself, grew weary too, thinking of her 
second family at home, and the husband 


The mother and sister who were thus watch- 
ing over Herbert’s last moments were not so 
united in their grief and pious duties as 
might have been supposed. Generally it is the 
mother whose whole heart is absorbed in Such 
watching, and the young sister who is to be 
pardoned if sometimes, in the sadness of the 
shadow that precedes death, her young mind 
should wander back to life and its warmer 
interests with a longing which makes her feel 
guilty. But in this case these positions were 
reversed. It was the mother who longed 
involuntarily for the life she had left behind 
her, and whose heart reverted wistfully to 
something brighter and more hopeful, to other 
interests and loves as strong, if not stronger, 
than that she felt in and for her eldest 
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son. When it is the other way the sad mother 
pardons her child for a wandering imagina- 
tion; but the sad child, jealous and miser- 
able, does not forgive the mother, who has 
so much to fall back upon. Reine had 
never been able to forgive her mother’s 
marriage. She never named her by her new 
name without a thrill of irritation. Her step- 
father seemed a standing shame to her, and 
every new brother and sister who came into 
the world was a new offence against Reine’s 
delicacy. She had been glad, very glad, of 
Madame de Mirfleur’s aid in transporting 
Herbert hither, and at first her mother’s 
society, apart from the new family, had been 
vety sweet to the girl, who loved her, not- 
withstanding the fantastic sense of shame 
which possessed her, and her jealousy of 
all her new connections. But when Reine, 
quick-sighted with the sharpened vision of 
jealousy and wounded love, saw, or thought 
she saw, that her mother began to weary of 
the long vigil, that she began to wonder what 
| her httle ones were doing, and to talk of all 
the troubles of a long absence, her heart 
rose impatient in an agony of anger and 
shame and deep mortification. Weary of 
waiting for her son’s death—her eldest son, 
who ought to have been her only son—weary 
| of those lingering moments which were now 
all that remained to Herbert! Reine, in the 
anguish of her own deep grief and pity and 
longing hold upon him, felt herself some- 
times almost wild against her mother. She 
did so now, when Madame de Mirfleur, with 
a certain calm, though she was crying, shook 
her head and lamented that such gleams of 
betterness were often the precursors of the 
end. Reine did not weep when her mother 
buried her face in her delicate perfumed 
handkerchief. She said to herself fiercely, 
“‘Mamma likes to think so; she wants to 
get rid of us, and get back to those others,” 
and looked at her with eyes which shone 
hot and dry, with a flushed cheek and 
clenched hands. It was all she could do to 
restrain herself, to keep from saying some- 
thing which good sense and good taste, and 
a lingering natural affection, alike made her 
feel that she must not say. Reine was one 
of those curious creatures in whom two races 
mingle. She had the Austin blue eyes, but 
with a light in them such as no Austin had 
before ; but she had the dark-brown hair, 


smocth and silky, of her French mother, and | 


something of the piquancy of feature, the 


was like a fairy’s, little and slight ; her move- 





'necessary! J can do all for him that is 
little petulant nose, the mobile countenance | 
of the more vivacious blood. Her figure | 
| that can come between Herbert and me- 


ments, both of mind and body, rapid as the 
stirrings of a bird ; she went from one mood 
to another instantaneously, which was not the 
habit of her father’s deliberate race. Miss 
Susan thought her all French—Madame de 
Mirfleur all English ; and indeed both with 
some reason—for when in England this per- 
verse girl was full of enthusiasm for everything 
that belonged to her mother’s country, and 
when in France was the most prejudiced and 
narrow-minded of Englishwomen. Youth is 
always perverse, more or less, and there was 
a double share of its fanciful self-will and 
changeableness in Reine, whose circum- 
stances were so peculiar and her temptations 
so many. She was so rent asunder by love 
and grief, by a kind of adoration for her 
dying brother, the only being in the world 
who belonged exelusively to herself, and 
jealous suspicion that he did not get his due 
from others, that her petulamce was very 
comprehensible. She waited till Madame de 
Mirfleur came out of her hamdkerchief still 
with hot and dry and glittering eyes. 

“You think it would be well # it were 
over,’ said Reine; “that is what FI have 
heard people say. It would be , 
in order to release his nurses and. attendants, 
it would be well if it should come to an end. 
Ah, mamma, you think so toe—you, his 
mother! You would not harm him nor 
shorten his life, but yet you think, as it is 
hopeless, it might be well: you want to go 
to your husband and your children !” 

“Tf I do, that is simple enough,” said 
Madame de Mirfleur. “ Ciel! how unjust you 
are, Reine! because I tell you the result of a 
little rally like Herbert’s is often not happy. 
I want to go to my husband, and to your 
brothers and sisters, yes—I should be un- 
natural if I did not—but that my duty, which 
I will never neglect, calls upon me here.” 

“ Oh, do not stay!” cried Reine vehemently 
—“‘do not stay! I can do aii the duty. If 
it is only duty that keeps you, go, mamma, 
go! I would not have you, for that reason, 
stay another day.” 

“Child! how foolish you are!” said the 
mother. “Reine, you should not show at 
least your repugnance to everything I am fond 
of. It ‘s wicked—and, more, it is. foolish. 
What can any one think of you? I will stay 
while I am necessary to my poor boy; you 
may be sure of that.” 

““Not necessary,” said Reine—“ oh, not 


necessary. He is all I have in the world 
There are neither husband nor childrea 
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| will still live while life lasts, 
| whole being thrill with the shock of this 
| terrible, practical touch, which to her mother 
| seemed merely a simple putting into words 

of the most evident and unavoidable thought. 


| the world,” said Madame de Mirfleur. “ And 
| you are excited and beside yourself, or I 
| could not pass over your unkindness as I 
| do. 


| would you do?” 


_ there is nothing to live for more !” 


| mother. 





| 
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Go, mamma—for Heaven’s sake, go! When 
your heart is gone already, why should you 
remain? I can do all he requires. Oh, 
please, go!” 

“You are very wicked, Reine,” said her 
mother, “and unkind! You do not reflect that | 
I stay for you. What are you to do when you | 
are left all alone ?—you, who are so unjust 
to your mother? I stay for that. What 
would you do?” 

“Mel!” said Reine. She grew pale sud- 
denly to her very lips, struck by this sudden 
suggestion. in the sharpest way. She gave a 
sob of tearless passion. She knew very well 
that her brother was dying; but thus to be 
compelled to admit and realise it, was more 
than she could bear. “I will do the best I 
can,” she said, closing her eyes in the giddy 
faintness that came over her. “ What does 
it matter about me ?” 

“The very thought makes you ill,” said 
Madame de Mirfleur. ‘‘ Reine, you know 
what is coming, but you will never allow 
yourself to think of it. Pause now, and 
reflect ; when my poor Herbert is gone, what 
will become of you, unless I am here to look 
after you? You will have to do everything 
yourself. Why should we refuse to con- 
sider things which we know must happen? 
There will be the funeral—all the arrange- 
ments—” 

“Mamma! mamma! have you a heart of 
stone?” cried Reine. She was shocked and 
wounded and stung to the very soul. To 
speak of his funeral, almost in his presence, 
seemed nothing less than brutal to the 
excited girl ; and all these matter-of-fact indi- 
cations of what was coming jarred bitterly 
upon the heart, in which, I suppose, hope 
Reine felt her 


“T hope I have a heart like all the rest of 


Yes, Reine, it is my duty to stay for 
poor Herbert, but still more for you. What 





“What would it matter?” cried Reine 
bitterly—“ not drop into his grave with him— | 
ah no; one is not permitted that happiness. | 
One has to stay behind and live on, when | 


“You are impious, my child,” said her | 
“ And, again, you are foolish; you 
do not reflect how young you are, and that | 


| doms we have to bear!” 


life has many interests yet in store for you— 
new connections, new duties—” 

“Ffusbands and children!” cried Reine 
with scornful bitterness, turning her blue 
eyes, agleam with that feverish fire which tells 
at once of the necessity and impossibility of 
tears, upon her mother. Then her counte- 
nance changed all ina moment. A little bell 
tinkled faintly from the next room. “I am 
coming,” she cried, in a tone as soft as the 
summer air that caressed the flowers in the 
balcony. The expression of her face was 
changed. and softened’; she became another 
creature in a moment. Without a word or a | 
look more, she opened the door of the inner | 
room and disappeared. 

Madame de Mirfleur looked after her, not | 
without irritation ; but she was not so fiery 
as Reine, and she made allowances for the 
gitl’s folly, and calmed down her own dis- 
pleasure. She listened for a moment to 
make out whether the invalid’s wants were 
anything more than usual, whether her help 
was required ; and then drawing towards her 
a blotting-book which lay on the table, she 
resumed her letter to her husband. She 
was not so much excited as Reine by this 
interview, and, indeed, she felt she had only 
done her duty in indicating to the girl very 
plainly that life must go on and be provided 
for, even after Herbert had gone out of it. 
“My poor boy!” she said to herself, drying 
some tears ; but she could not think of dying 
with him, or feel any despair from that one 
loss ; she had many to live for, many to think 
of, even though she might have him no longer. 
“Reine is excited and unreasonable, as 
usual,” she wrote to her husband ; “ always 
jealous of you, mon ami, and of our children. 
This arises chiefly from her English ideas, I 
am disposed to believe. Perhaps when the 
sad event which we are awaiting is over, she 
will, see more clearly that I have done the 
best for her as well as for myself. We must 
pardon her in the meantime, poor child. It is 
in her blood. The English are always more 
or less fantastic. We others, French, have 
true reason. MReassure yourself, mon cher 
ami, that I will not remain a day longer than 
I can help away from you and our children. 
My poor Herbert sinks daily. Think of our 
misery !—you cannot imagine how sad it is. 
Probably in a week, at the furthest, all will 
be over. Ah, mon Dieu! what it is to have 
a mother’s heart! and how many martyr- 


fleur wrote this sentence with a very deep 
sigh, and once more wiped from her eyes a 
fresh gush of tears. She was perfectly correct 
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|| in every way as a mother. She felt as she 
| Ought to feel, and expressed her sorrow as it 
was becoming to express it, only she was not 
absorbed by it—a thing which is against all 
true rules of piety and submission. She 
could not rave like Reine, as if there was 
nothing else worth caring for, except her 
poor Herbert, her dear boy. She had a 
great many other things to care for; and she 
recognised all that must happen, and ac- 
| cepted it as necessary. Soon it would be 
over; and all recovery being hopeless, and 
the patient having nothing to look forward 
to but suffering, could it be doubted that it 
was best for him to have his suffering over? 
though Reine, in her rebellion against God 
| and man, could not see this, and clung to 
every lingering moment which could lengthen 
out her brother’s life. 

Reine herself cleared like a cloudy sky as 
| she passed across the threshold into her 
brother’s room. The change was instan- 
taneous. Her blue eyes, which had a doubt- 
| ful light in them, and looked sometimes 


|| fierce and sometimes impassioned, were now 


as soft as the sky. The lines of irritation 
were all smoothed from her brow and from 
under her eyes. Limpid eyes, soft looks, an 


unruffled, gentle face, with nothing in it but 
love and tenderness, was what she showed 
always to her sick brother. 


Herbert knew 
her only under this aspect, though, with the 
clear-sightedness of an invalid, he had 
divined that Reine was not always so sweet 
to others as to himself. 

“You called me,” she said, coming up to 
his bed-side with something caressing, sooth- 
ing, in the very sound of her step and voice ; 
“you want me, Herbert?” 

“Yes; but I don’t want you to do any- 
thing. Sit down by me, Reine ; I am tired 
of my own company ; that is all.” 

“And so am I—of everybody’s company 
but yours,” she said, sitting down by the bed- 
side and stooping her pretty shining head to 
kiss his thin hand. 

“Thanks, dear, for saying such pretty 
things to me. But, Reine, I heard voices ; 
you were talking—was it with mamma ?—not 
' $0 softly as you do to me.” 

“ Qh, it was nothing,” said Reine with a 
flush. “Did you hear us, poor boy? Oh, 
that was wicked! Yes, you know there are 
things that make me—I do not mean angry 
—I suppose I have no right to be angry with 
mamma—” 

“Why should you be angry with any one ?” 
he said softly. ‘If you had to lie here like 
me, you would think nothing was worth 





being angry about. My poor Reine! you 
do not even know what I mean.” * 

“Oh no ; there is so much that is wrong,” 
said Reine—“‘so many things that people 
do—so many that they think—their very 
ways of doing even what is right enough. 
No, no; it is worth while to be angry about 
many, many things. I do not want to learn 
to be indifferent; besides, that would be 
impossible to me—it is not my nature.” 

The invalid smiled and shook his head 
softly at her. “Your excuse goes against 
yourself,” he said. “If you are ruled by 
your nature, must not others be moved by 
theirs? You active-minded people, Reine, 
you would like every one to think like you ; 
but if you could accomplish it, what a mono- 
tonous world you would make! I should 
not like the Kanderthal if all the mountain- 
tops were shaped the same ; and I should not 
perhaps love you so much if you were less 
yourself. Why not let other people, my 
Reine, be themselves too ?” 

The brother and sister spoke French, 
which, more than English, had been the 
language of their childhood. 

“ Herbert, don’t say such things!” cried 
the girl. “You do not love me for this or 
for that, as strangers might, but because I 
am me, Reine, and you are you, Herbert. 
That is all we want. Ah yes, perhaps if I were 
very good I should like to be loved for being 
good. I don’t know; I don’t think it even 
then. When they used to promise to love 
me if I was good at Whiteladies, I was always 
naughty—on purpose ?—yes, I am afraid. 
Herbert, should not you like to be at White- 
ladies, lying on the warm, warm grass in the 
orchard, underneath the great apple-tree, with 
the bees humming all about, and the dear 
white English clouds floating and floating, 
and the sky so deep, deep, that you could 
not fathom it? Ah!” cried Reine, drawing a 
deep breath, “I have not thought of it for 
a long time ; but I wish we were there.” 

The sick youth did not say anything for 
a moment; his eyes followed her look, 
which she turned instinctively to the open 
window. Then he sighed; then raising 
himself a little, said, with a gleam of energy, 
“T am certainly better, Reine. I should 
like to get up and set out across the Gemmi, 
down the side of the lake that must be 
shining so in the sun. That’s the brightest 
way home.” ‘Then he laughed, with a laugh 
which, though feeble, had not lost the plea- 
sant ring of youthfulness. “ What wild ideas 
you put into my head!” he said. “No, I 
am not up to that yet; but, Reine, I am 
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certainly better. I have such a desire to 
get up ; and I thought I should never get up 
again.” 

“JT will call Francois!” cried the girl 
eagerly. He had been made to get up for 
days together without any will of his own, 
and now that he should wish it seemed to 
her a step towards that recovery which Reine 
could never believe impossible. She rushed 
out to call his servant, and waited, with her 
heart beating, till he should be dressed, her 
thoughts already dancing forward to brighter 
and brighter possibilities. “He has never 
had the good of the mountain air,” said 
Reine to herself, “‘ and the scent of the pine- 
woods. He shall sit on the balcony to-day, 
and to-morrow go out in the chair, and next 
week, perhaps—who knows?—he may be 
able to walk up to the waterfall, and—O God ! 
O Dieu tout-puissant! O doux Jesu!” 
cried the girl, putting her hands together, 
“T will be good! I will be good! I will 
endure anything; if only he may live !—if 
only he may live!” ° 


CHAPTER X. 


Tuis little scene took place in the village of 
Kandersteg, at the foot of the hills, exactly 
on the day when Miss Susan executed her 
errand in the room behind the shop, in 
low-lying Bruges, among the flat canals and 
fat Flemish fields. The tumult in poor 
Reine’s heart would have been almost as 
strange to Miss Susan as it was to Reine’s 
mother ; for-it was long now since Herbert 
had been given up by everybody, and since 
the doctors had all said, that “nothing short 
of a miracle” could save him. Neither Miss 
Susan nor Madame de Mirfleur believed in 
miracles. But Reine who was young had no 
such limitation of mind, and never could nor 
would acknowledge that anything was im- 
| possible. ‘‘What does impossible mean?” 
| Reine cried in her vehemence, on this very 
evening, after Herbert had accomplished her 
hopes, had stayed for an hour or more on 
the balcony and felt himself better for it, 
and ordered Francois to prepare his wheeled 
chair for to-morrow. Reine had much ado 
not to throw her arms round Francois’ neck, 
when he pronounced solemnly that “ Mon- 
sieur est mieux, décidément mieux.” “Méme,” 
added Francois, “il a un petit air de je 
he sais quoi—quelque chose—un rien— 
un regard “4 

“N’est ce pas, mon ami!” cried Reine 
transported. Yes, there was a something, a 
nothing, a changed look which thrilled her 
with the wildest hopes,—and it was after 





this talk that she confronted Madame de 
Mirfleur with the question, “ What does 
impossible mean? It means only, I suppose, 
that God does not interfere—that He lets 
nature go on in the common way. Then 
nothing is impossible; becausé at any 
moment, God may interfere if He pleases. 
Ah! He has His reasons, I suppose. If He 
were never to interfere at all, but leave nature 
to do her will, it is not for us to blame Him,” 
cried Reine with tears, “but yet always He 
may ; so there is always hope, and nothing is 
impossible in this world.” 

“Reine, you speak like a child,” said her 
mother. “Have not I prayed and hoped too | 
for my boy’s life? But when all say it is im- | 
possible——” 

“ Mamma,” said Reine, “ when my piano | 
jars, it is impossible for me to set it right— 
if I let it alone, it goes worse and worse, if I 
meddle with it in my ignorance, it goes worse 
and worse. If you, even, who know more 
than I do, touch it, you cannot mend it. 
But the man comes who knows, et voila! 
cest tout simple,” cried Reine. “He 
touches something we never observed, he 
makes something rise or fall, and -all is 
harmonious again. ‘That is like God. He 
does not do it always, I know. Ah! how 
can I tell why? If it was me,” cried the 
girl, with tears streaming from her eyes, “ I 
would save every one—but He is not like 
me.” 


“ Reine, you are impious—you are wicked ; 
how dare you speak so?” 

“Oh, no, no! I am not impious,” she 
cried, dropping upon her knees—all the 
English part in her, all her reason and self- 
restraint broken down by extreme emotion. 


“The bon Dieu knows Iam not! I know, 
I know He does, and sees me, the good 
Father, and is sorry, and considers with 
Himself in His great heart if He will 
do it eyen yet. Oh, I know, I know!” 
cried the weeping girl, “‘ some must die, and 
He considers long; but tell me He does 
not see me, does not hear me, is not sorry 
for me—how is He then my Father? No!” 
she said softly, rising from her knees and 
drying the tears from her face, “what I 
feel is that He is thinking it over again.” 

Madame de Mirfleur was half afraid’ of 
her daughter, thinking she was going out of 
her mind. She laid her hand upon Reine’s 
shoulder with a soothing touch. “ Chérie!” 
she said, “don’t you know it was all decided | 
and settled before you were born, from the 
beginning of the world ?” 

“Hush!” said Reine, in her excitement. 
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“T can feel it even in the air. If our eyes 
were clear enough, we should see the angels 
I dare not pray any more, 
only wait like the angels. He-is considering. 
Oh ! pray, pray!” the poor child cried, feverish 
and impassioned. She went out into the 
balcony and knelt down there, leaning her 
forehead against the wooden railing. The 
sky shone above with a thousand stars, the 
moon, which was late that night, had begun 
to throw upwards from behind the pmnacles 


| of snow, a rising whiteness, which made them 
| gleam; the waterfall murmured softly in the 


silence ; the pines joined im their continual 
cadence and sent their aromatic odours like 
a breath of healing, in soft waves towards the 
sick man’s chamber. There was a stillness 
all about as if, as poor Reine said, ‘God him- 
self was considering, weighing the balance 
of death or life. She did not look at 
the wonderful landscape around, or ‘see ‘or 
even feel its beauty. Her mind was ‘too 
much absorbed—not praying, as she said, 
but fixed in one wonderful voiceless aspira- 
tion. This fervour and height of feéling 


| died away after a time, and poor little Reime 
| came back to common life, trembling, with a 


thrill in all her nerves, and chilled with over 
yet calm, having got some 
strange gleam of encouragement, as she 


| thought, from the soft air and the starry skies. 


“ He is fast asleep,” she said to her mother 
when they parted for the night, with such a 


| smile on her face as only comes after much 


tears, and the excitement of great suffering, 


| “quite fast asleep, breathing like a child. 


He has not slept so before, almost for years.” 

* Poor child,” said Madame de Mirfleur, 
She was not moved by Reine’s 
visionary hopes. She believed much more 
in the doctors, who had described to her 
often enough—for she was curious on such 
subjects—how Herbert’s disease had worked, 
and of the “ perforations” that had taken 
place, and the “tissue” that was destroyed. 
She preferred to know the worst, she had 
always said, and she had a strange inquisitive 
relish for these details. She shook her head 





and cried a little, and said her prayers too 
} with 
' parted from Reine. 
, could live after all, how pleasant it would 


more fervour than usual, after she 
Poor Herbert, if he 


be! how sweet to take M. de Mirfleur and 
the children to her son’s chateau in England, 
and to get the good of his wealth. Ah! 
what would not she give for his life, her poor 
boy, her eldest, poor Austin’s child, whom 
indeed she had half forgotten, but who had 
Madame de 





Mirfleur ‘cried over the thought, and said her 
prayers fervently, with a warmer petition ‘for 
Herbert than usual; but even as she prayed 
she shook her head; she had no faith in 
her own prayers. She was a French Pro- 
testant, and ‘knew a great deal about theo- 
logy, and perhaps had ‘been rather shaken by 
the many controversies which she had heard 
on'the subject. And accordingly she shook 
her head ; to be sure, she said to herself, there 
was no-doubt 'that'God could do everything— 
but, as a matter of fact, it was evident that 
this was not an age of miracles; and how 
could we suppose that all the economy of 
heaven and earth could be stopped and 
turned aside, because one insignificant crea- 
ture wished it! She shook her head ; and I 
think whatever theory of prayer we may 
adopt, the warmest ‘believer in its efficacy 
would scarcely expect any very distinct 
answer to such prayers as those of Madame 
de Mirfleur. 

Herbert and Reine Austin had been 
brought up almost entirely together from their 
earliest years. Partly from his delicate health 
and partly from their semi-French training, 
the boy and girl had not been separated 
as ‘boys and girls ‘generally are ‘by the 
processes of education. Herbert had never 
been strong, and consequently had never 
been sent to school or college. He had had 
tutors from time to'time, but as nobody near 
him was much concerned about his mental 
progress, and ‘his life was always precarious, 
the boy was allowed to grow up, as girls 
sometimes are, with no formal education at 
all, but a great deal of reading; his only 
superiority over his sister in this point was, 
that he knew after a fashion Latin and Greek, 
which Madame de Mirfleur and even Miss 
Susan Austin would have thought it im- 
proper to teach a girl; while she knew 
certain arts of the needle which it was 
beneath man’s dignity to teach a boy. 
Otherwise they had gone through the self- 
same studies, read the same books and 
mutually communicated to each other all 
they found therein. The affection between 
them, and their union, was thus of a quite 
special and peculiar character. Each was 
the other’s family concentrated in one. 
Their frequent separations from their mother 
and isolation by themselves at Whiteladies, 
where at first the two little brown French mice, 
as Miss Susan had called them, were but little 
appreciated, had thrown Reine and Herbert 
more and more upon each other for sympathy 
and companionship. To be sure as they grew 
older they became by natural process of 
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events the cherished darlings of Whiteladies, 
to which at first they were a trouble and 
oppression ; but the aunts were old and they 
were young, and except Everard Austin had 
no companions but each other. Then their 
mother’s marriage, which occurred when 
Herbert was about fourteen and his sister two 
years younger, gave an additional closeness, 
as of orphans altogether forsaken, to their 
union. Herbert was the ome who took this 
marriage most easily. “If mamma likes it, 
it is no one else’s busimess,” he had said with 
unusual animation when Miss Susan began to 
discuss the subject ; it was not his fault, and 
Herbert had no intention of being brought to 
account for it. He took it very quietly and 
|| had always been quite friendly to his step- 
'| father, and heard of the birth of the children 
| with equanimity. His feelings were not so 
intense as those of Reine; he was calm 
|| by nature, and illness had hushed and stilled 
him. Reine, on the otier hand, was more 
shocked and indignant at this step on her 
mother’s part, than words can say. It forced 
her into precocious womanhood, so much did 
it go to her heart ‘To say that she hated 
'| the new husband and the new name which 
| her mother had chosen, was little. She felt 
herself imsulted by them, young as she 
was. The blood came hot to her face at 
|| thought of the marriage, as if it had been 
something wrong—and her girlish fantastic 
|| delicacy never recovered the shock. It 
| turned her heart from her mother who was 
'|no longer hers, and fixed it more and more 
upon Herbert, the only being in the world 
|| who was hers, and in whom she could trust 
'| fully. “But if I were to marry too!” he 
| said to her once, in some moment of gayer 
| spirits. “It is natural that you should 
| marry, not unnatural,” cried Reine; “it 
|| would be right, not wretched, I might not 
'| like it, probably I should not like it—but it 
| would not change my ideal.” ‘This serious 
‘result had happened in respect to her 
‘| mother, who could no longer be Reine’s 
‘| ideal, whatever might happen. The girl was 
| SO confused in consequence, and broken 
}| away from all landmarks, that she and those 
| who had charge of her, had anything but 
|easy work in the days before Herbert's 
|| malady declared itself. This had been the 
| saving of Reine ; she had devoted herself to 
|| her sick brother heart and soul, and the jar 
in her mind had ceased to communicate false 
| notes to everything around. It was now two 
| years since the malady which had hung over 
him all his life, had taken a distinct form ; 
| though even now, the doctors allowed, there 
i] 














were special points in it which made Herbert 
unlike other consumptive patients, and some- 
times inclined a physician who saw him for 
the first time, to entertain doubts as to what 
the real cause of his sufferings was, and to 
begin hopefully some new treatment, which 
ended like all the rest in disappointment. 
He had been sent about from one place to 
another, to sea air, to mountain air, to soft 
Italian villas, to rough homes among the 
hills, and wherever he went Reine had gone 
with him. One winter they had passed in 
the south of France, another on the shores 
of the Mediterranean just across the Italian 
border. Sometimes the two went together 
where English ladies were seldom seen, and 
where the girl, half afraid, clinging to 
Herbert's arm as long as he was able to keep 
up a pretence of protecting her, and protect- 
ing him when that pretence was over, had 
to live the homeliest life, with almost hard- 
ship in it, in order to secure good air or 
tending for him. 

This life had drawn them yet closer 
and closer together. They had read and 
talked together, and exchanged with each 
other all the eager, irrestrainable opinions of 
youth. Sometimes they would differ on a 
point and discuss it with that lively fulness 
of youthful talk which so often looks like 
eloquence ; but more often the current of their 
thoughts ran in the same channel, as was 
natural with two so nearly allied. During all 
this time Reine had been subject to a sudden 
vertigo, by times, when looking at him sud- 
denly, or recalled to it by something that was 
said or done, there would come to her, all at 
oncg, the terrible recollection that Herbert 
was doomed. But exceptfor this and the 
miserable moments when a sudden convic- 
tion would seize her that he was growing 
worse, the time of Herbert’s illness was the 
most happy in Reine’s life. She had no one 
to find fault with her, no one to cross her in 
her ideas of right and wrong. She had no 
one to think of but Herbert, and to think of 
him and be with him had been her delight 
all her life. Except in the melancholy 
moments I have indicated when she sud- 
denly realised that he was going from her, 
Reine was happy ; it is so easy to believe that 
the harm which is expected will not come, 
when it comes softly aw petit pas—and so 
easy to feel that good is more probable than 
evil. She had even enjoyed their wandering, 
practising upon herself an easy deception ; | 
until the time came when Herbert’s strength | 
had failed altogether, and Madame de | 
Mirfleur had been sent for, and every | 
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| melancholy preparation was made which 
| noted that it was expected of him that now 
he should die. Poor Reine woke up sud- 
denly out of the thoughtless happiness she 
had permitted herself to fall into; might 
she perhaps have done better for him, had 
she always been dwelling upon his approach- 
ing end, and instead of snatching so many 
flowers of innocent pleasure on the road, had 
thought of nothing but the conclusion which 
now seemed to approach so rapidly? She 
asked herself this question sometimes, sitting 
in her little chamber behind her brother’s, and 
gazing at the snow-peaks where they stood 
out against the sky—but she did not know 
how to answer it. “And in the meantime 
Herbert had grown more and more to be all 
in all to her, and she did not know how to 
give him up. Even now, at what everybody 
thought was his last stage, Reine was still 
ready to be assailed by those floods of hope 
which are terrible when they fail, as rapidly 
as they rose. Was this to be so? Was she 
to lose him, who was all in all to her? 
She said to herself, that to nurse him all 
her life long would be nothing — to give 
up all personal prospects and anticipa- 
tions such as most girls indulge in, would 
be nothing—nor that he should be ill 
always, spending his life in the dreary 
vicissitudes of sickness. Nothing, nothing ! 
so long as he lived. She could bear all, be 
patient with everything, never grumble, never 
| repine; indeed these words seemed as idle 
| words to the girl, who could think of nothing 
| better or brighter than to nurse Herbert 
| for ever and be his perpetual companion. 
| Without him her life shrank into a miser- 
| able confusion and nothingness. With him, 
| however ill he might be, however weak, 
| she had her certain and visible place in the 
world, her duties which were dear to her, 
| and was to herself a recognisable existence ; 
| but without Herbert, Reine could not realise 
| herself. To think, as her mother had sug- 
| gested, of what would happen to her when he 
died, of the funeral, and the dismal desola- 
tion after, was impossible to her. Her soul 
sickened and refused to look at such depths 
of misery ; but yet when, more vaguely, the 
idea of being left alone had presented itself to 
her, Reine had felt with a gasp of breath- 
less anguish, that nothing of her except the 
very husk and rind of herself could survive 
Herbert. How could she live without him? 
To be the least thought of in her mother’s 
house, the last in it, yet not of it, disposed 
of by a man who was not her father, and 
whose very existence was an insult to her, 























and pushed aside by the children whom she 
never called brothers and sisters ; it would 
not be her who should bear this, but some 
poor shell of her, some ghost who might bear 
her name. 

On the special night which we have just 
described, when the possibility of recovery 
for her brother again burst upon her, she 
sat up late with her window open, looking 
out upon the moonlight as it lighted up the 
snow-peaks. They stood round in a close 
circle,. peak upon peak, noiseless as ghosts 
and as pale, abstracted, yet somehow looking 
to her excited imagination as if they put 
their great heads nearer together in the 
silence, and murmured to each other some- 
thing about Herbert. It seemed to Reine 
that the pines too were saying something, 
but that was sadder, and chilled her. Earth 
and heaven were full of Herbert, everything 
was occupied about him ; which indeed suited 
well enough with that other fantastic frenzy 
of hers, that God was thinking it over again, 
and that there was a pause in all the elements 
of waiting, to know how it was to be. Fran- 
cois, Herbert’s faithful servant, always sat up 
with him at night or slept in his room when 
the vigil was unnecessary, so.that Reine was 
never called upon thus to exhaust her 
strength. She stole into her brother’s room 
again in the middle of the night before she 
went to bed. He was still asleep, sleeping 
calmly without any hardness of breathing, 
without any feverish flush on his cheek, or 
exhausting moisture on his forehead. He 
was still and in perfect rest, so happy and 
comfortable that Francois had coiled himself 
upon his truckle-bed and slept as soundly as 
the invalid he was watching. Reine laid her 
hand upon Herbert’s forehead lightly, to feel 
how cool it was; he stirred a little, but no 
more than a child would, and by the light of 
the faint night-lamp she saw that a smile came 
over his face like a ray of sunshine. After 
this she stole away back to her own room 
like a ghost, and dropped by the side of her 
little bed, unable to pray any longer, being 
exhausted—able to do nothing but weep, 
which she did in utter exhaustion of joy. 


God had considered, and He had found it |} 
could be done, and had pity upon her. So |} 


she concluded, poor child! and dropped 
asleep in her turn a little while after, helpless 
and feeble with happiness. Poor child! on 
so small a foundation can hope found itself 
and comfort come. 

On the same night Miss Susan went back 
again from Antwerp to London. She had a 


| calm passage, which was well for her, for 
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Miss Susan was not so sure that night of 
God’s protection as Reine was, nor could she 
appeal to Him for shelter against the winds 
and waves with the same confidence of being 
heard and taken care of as when she went 
from London to Antwerp. But happily the 
night was still, the moon shining as bright 
and clear upon that great wayward strait, 


the Channel, as she did upon the noiseless 
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whiteness of the Dolden-horn ; and a 

same hour when Reine fell asleep, her rela- 
tion did so also, lying somewhat nervous in 
her berth, and thinking that there was but a 
plank between her and eternity. She did 
not know of the happy change which Reine 
believed had taken place in the Alpine valley, 
any more than Reine knew in what darker 
transaction Miss Susan had become involved ; 


Page 199 


and thus they met the future, one happy in 
wild hopes of what God had done for her, 
the other with a sombre confidence in what 
(she thought) she had managed for herself. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Reig, is it long since you heard from 
Aunt Susan ? Look here, I don’t want her 
tender little notes to the invalid. I am tired 











of always recollecting that Iam an invalid. 
When one is dying one has enough of it, 
without always being reminded in one’s cor- 
respondence. Is there no news? I want 
news. What does she say?” 

“She speaks only of the Farrel-Austins, 
—who had gone to see her,” said Reine almost 
under her breath. 


“ Ah!” Herbert too showed a little change 























|| of sentiment at this name. 
|| famtly. 
i| he said ; 





| no harm in him that I know.” 





| sult them, 


' looking at her with a smile. 
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Then he laughed 
“‘T don’t know why I should mind,” 

“every man has a next-of-kin, I 
suppose, an heir-at-law, though every man 
does not die before his time like me. That's 
what makes it unpleasant, I suppose. Well, 
what about Farrel-Austin, Reine? ‘There is 


“There is great harm in him,” said Reme 
indignantly ; “why did he go there to in- 
to make them think? And I 
know there was something long ago that 
makes Aunt Susan hate him. She says 
Everard was there too—I think, with Kate 
and Sophy ‘ 

“ And you do not like that either?” said 
Herbert, putting his hand wpon hers and 


“TI do not mind,” said Reine sedately. 





“Why should I mind? I do not think 
they are very good companions for Everard,” 


i! she added, with that impressive look of | 
| mature wisdom which the most paneer | 
| countenance is fond of putting on by times ; 


eee 


| 
| 
| 





“but that is my only reason. He is not 
very settled in bis mind.” 

“ Are you settled in your mind, Reme?” 

“I? I have nothing to unsettle me,” she 
said with genuime surprise. “Iam a girl; it 
is different. I can stop myself whenever I 
feel that I am geing too far. You boys 
cannot stop yourselves,” Reine added, with 
the least litthe shake of her pretty ‘head; 
“that makes frivolous companions so bad | 
for Everard. He will go on and.on without 
thinking.” 

“He is a next-oF-kin, too,” said Herbert 
with a smile. “How strange a light it’ 
throws upon them all when one is dying! I 
wonder what they think about me, Reine ! 
{ wonder if they are always waiting, expect- 
ing every day to bring them the news? I, 
daresay Farrel-Austin has settled exactly what ' 
he is to do, and the changes he will make’ 
in the old house. He will be sure to make 
changes, if only te show that he is the master. 
The first great change of all will be when 
the White ladies themselves have to go away. 
Can you believe in the house without Aunt 
Susan, Reine? I think, for my part, it will 
drop to pieces; and Augustine praying 
against the window like a saint in painted 
glass. Do you know where they mean to 
go?” 

“ Herbert! you kill me when you ask me 
such questions.” 

“Because they all imply my own dying ?” 
said Herbert. “Yes, my queen, I know. 
But just for the fun of the thing, tell me 





| in it. 


what do you think Farrel means to do? Will 
he meddle with the old almshouses, and 
show them all that 4e is Lord of the Manor 
and nobody else? or will he grudge the 
money and let Augustine keep possession of 
the famuly charities? That is what I think; 
he is fond of his money, and of making a 
good show with it, not feeding useless poor 
people. But then if he leaves the alms- 
houses to her undisturbed, where will Augus- 
tine go? By Jove!” said Herbert, striking his 
feeble hand against his couch with the 
energy of a new idea, “I should not be in 
the least surprised if she went and lived at 
the almshouses herself, like one of her own 
poor péople ;. she would think, poor soul, 
that that would please God. I am more 
sorry for Aunt Susan,” he added after a 
pause, “for she is not so simple ; and she 
has been the squire so long, how will she 
| ever bear to abdicate? Xt will be hard upon 
her, Reine.” 

Reine had turned away her head to con- 
| ceal the bitter tears of disappointment that 
had rushed to her eyes. She had been so 


| sure that he was better—and to be thrown 


thus back all at once upon this talk about his 
death was more than she could. bear. 

“Don't cry, dear,” he said, “I am only 
discussing it for the fun of the ‘thing ; ; and to 
tell you the truth, Reine, I am keeping the 
chief point of the joke to myself all this 
time. “4 don’t know what you will think 
when 1 tell you—— 

“ What, Bertie, what ?” 

“Don't be so anxious ; I daresay it is 
utter nonsense. Lean down your ear that I 
may whisper; I am half-ashamed to say it 
aloud. Reine, hush! Hsten! Somehow I 
have got a strange feeling, gust for a day or 
two, that I am not going ‘to die at all, but to 
live.” ' 

“T am suse of it,” oried the girl falling on 
her knees and throwing her arms round 
him. “TIkmow it! twas last night. God 
cid not make up His mind till last night. I 
felt itim thea. I felt it everywhere. Some 
angel put it into my head. For all this 


/time I have been making up my mind, 


and giving you up, Bertie, till yesterday; 
something put it into my head—the thought 
was not mine, or I would not have any faith 
Something said to me, God is think- 
ing it all over agam. Oh, I know! He 
would not let them tell you and me both 
unless it was true.” 

“Do you think so, Reine? do you really 
think so?” said the sick boy—for he was but 
a boy—with a sudden dew im his large liquid 
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|| exhausted eyes. “‘I thought you would 
'| laugh at me—mno, of course, I don’t mean 
|| laugh—but think it a piece of folly. {f 
|| thought it must ‘be nonsense myself ; but do 
you really, really think so too?” 

The only answer she could make was to kiss 
him, dashing off her tears that they might not 
come upon ‘his face ; and the two kept silent 
for a moment, two young faces, close together, 
|| pale, one with emotion, the other with weak- 
ness, half-angelic in their pathetic youthful- 
ness and the inspiration of this sudden hope, 
|| smiles upon their hips, tears in their eyes, 
and the trembling of a confidence too ethe- 
real for common mortality in the two hearts 
that beat so close together. There was 
something even in the utter unreasonableness 
|| of their hope which made it more touching, 
|| more pathetic still. The boy was less moved 

than the girl in his weakness, and in the 
patience which that long apprenticeship to 
dying had taught ‘him. It was not so much 
to him who was going as to her who must 
remain. 

“If it should be so,” he said after a while, 
almost in a «whisper, “‘oh, how good we 

| ought to be, Reine! If I failed of my duty, 
if I did not do what God meant me to do 
in everything, if I took to thinking of my- 
self—then it would be better that things had 
gone on—as they are going.” 

“ As they were goimg, ‘Bertie !” 

“You think so, really; you think so? 
| Don’t just say it for my feelings, for I don't 
really mind. I was quite willing, you know, 
Reine.” 

Poor boy! already he had put his will- 
ingness in the past, unawares. 

“Bertie,” she said solemnly, “I don’t 
know if you believe in the angels like me. 
Then tell me how this is; sometimes I have 

|| a thought in the morning which was not 
| there at night ; sometimes when I have 
| been puzzling and wondering what to do— 
| about you, perhaps, about mamma, about 
|| one of the many, many things,” said Reine 
|| with a celestial face of grave simplicity, 
|| “which perplex us in life,—and all at once 
|| I have had a thought which made everything 
clear. One moment quite in the dark, not 
|| Seeing what to do; and the next, with a 
thought that made everything clear. Now, 
how did that come, Bertie? tell me. Not 
| from me—it was put into my head, just as 
| you pull my dress, or touch my arm, and 
_ whisper something to me in the dark. I 
| always believe in things that are like this, 
put into my head.” 
Was it wonderful that the boy was easy to 


convince by this fanciful argument, and took 
Reine’s theory very seriously? He was im a 
state of weakened life and impassioned hope, 
when the mind is very open to such theeries. 
When the mother came in to hear that 
Herbert was much better, and that he meant 
to go out in his wheeled-chair in ‘the after- . 
noon, even she could scarcely guard herself 
against a gleam of hope. He was certainly 
better. ‘“ For the moment, chérie,” she said 
to Reine, who followed her out anxiously to 
have her opinion; “for the moment, yes, 
he is better; but we cannot look for any- 
thing permanent. Do not deceive yourself, 
ma Reine. It is not to be so.” 

“Why is.it not to\be so? when I am ‘sure 
it is to be so; it shall be so!” cried Reine. 

Madame de Mirfleur shook her head. 
“These rallyings are very deceitful,” she 
said. “Often, as I told you, they mean 
only that the end is very near. Almost all 
those who die ef lingering chronic illness, 
like our poor dear, have a last blaze-up in 
the socket, as it were, before the end. Do 
not trust to it ; do not build any hopes upon 
it, Reine.” 

“But Ido; but I will!” the girl said 
under her breath with ashudder. When her 
mother went into those medical details, 
which she was fond of, Reine shrank always, 
as if from a blow. 

“Yet it is possible that it might be more 
than a momentary rally,” said Madame de 
Mirfleur. “I am disposed almost to hope 
so. The perforation may be arrested for the 
time by this beautiful air and the scent of 
the pines. God grantit! The doctors have 
always said it was possible. We must take 
the greatest care, especially of his nourish- 
ment, Reine ; and if I leave you for a little 
while alone with him 4 

“Are you going away, mamma?” said 
Reine, with a guilty thrill of pleasure which 
she rebuked and heartily tried to cast out 
from her mind ; for had not she pledged her- 
self to be good, to bear everything, never to 
suffer a thought that was unkind to enter her 
mind, if only Herbert might recover? She 
dared not risk that healing by permitting 
within her any movement of feeling that was 
less than tender and kind. She stopped ac- 
cordingly and changed her tone, and repeated 
with eagerness, “ Mamma, do you think of 
going away?” Macdamede Mirfleur felt that 
there was a difference in the tone with which 
these two identical sentences were spoken ; 
but she was not nearly enough in sympathy 
| with her daughter to divine what that differ- 
ence meant. 
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“ If Herbert continues to get better—and 
if the doctor thinks well of him when he 
comes to-morrow—I think I will venture to 
return home for a little while, to see how 
everything is going on.” Madame de Mir- 
fleur was half apologetic in her tone. “I 
am not like you, Reine,” she said, kissing 
her daughters cheek, “I have so many 
things to think of; Iam torn in so many 
pieces; dear Herbert here; the little ones 
l4-bas ; and my husband. What a benedic- 
tion of God is this relief in the midst of 
our anxiety, if it will but last! Chérie, if the 
doctor thinks as we do, I will leave you with 
Frangois to take care of my darling boy, 
while I go and see that all is going well in 
Normandy. See! I was afraid to hope ; and 
now your hope, ma Reine, has overcome me 
and stolen into my heart.” 

Yesterday this speech would have roused 
one of the devils who tempted her in 
Reine’s thoughts—and even now the evil 
impulse swelled upwards and struggled for 
the mastery, whispering that Madame de 
Mirfleur was thinking more of the home 
“14-bas,” than of poor Herbert ; that she was 
glad to seize the opportunity to get away, 
and a hundred other evil things. Reine 
grew crimson, her mother could not tell why. 
It was with her struggle, poor child, to over- 
‘' come this wicked thought and to cast from 
her mind all interpretations of her mother’s 
conduct except the kindest one. The girl 
grew red with the effort she made to hold 
fast by her pledge and resist all temptation. 
It was better to let her mind be a blank 
without thought at all, than to allow evil 
thoughts to come in after she had promised 
to God to abandon them. I do not think 
Reine had any idea that she was paying a 
price for Herbert’s amendment by “being 
good,” as she had vowed in her simplicity to 
be. It was gratitude, profound and trembling, 
that the innocent soul within her longed to 
express by this means ; but still I think all 
unawares she had a feeling—which made her 
determination to be good still more patheti- 
cally strong—that perhaps if God saw her 
gratitude and her purpose fail, He might be 
less disposed to continue His great blessings 
to one so forgetful of them. Thus, as 
constantly happens in human affairs, the 
generous sense of gratitude longing to ex- 
press itself, mingled with that secret fear of 
being found wanting, which lies at the bottom 
of every heart. Reine could not disentangle 
them any more than I can, or any son of 
Adam ; but fortunately, she was less aware 
of the mixture than we are who look on. 





“Yes, mamma,” she answered at length, 
with a meekness quite unusual to her, “J 
am sure you must want to see the little ones ; 
it is only natural.” This was all that Reine 
could manage to stammer forth. 

“ N’est ce pas?” said the mother pleased, 
though she could not read her daughter's 
thoughts, with this acknowledgment of the 
rights and claims of her other children. 
Madame de Mirfleur loved to ménager, and 
was fond of feeling herself to be a woman 
disturbed with many diverse cares, and gene- 
rally sacrificing herself to some one of them; 
but she had a great.deal of natural affec- 
tion, and was glad to have something like a 
willing assent on the part of her trouble- 
some girl to the “ other ties,” which she 
was herself too much disposed to bring 
in on all occasions. She kissed Reine very 
affectionately, and went off again to write 
to her husband a description of the change, 
“ He is better, unquestionably better,” she 
said. “At first I feared it was the last 
gleam before the end; but I almost hope 
now it may be something more lasting. 
Ah, if my poor Herbert be but spared, 
what a benediction for all of us, and his little 
brothers and sisters! I know you will not 
be jealous, mon cher ami, of my love for my 
boy. If the doctor thinks well I shall leave 


this frightful village to-morrow and be with 


thee as quickly as I can travel. What hap- 
piness, bon Dieu, to see our own house 
again!” She added in a P.S., “ Reine is 
very amiable to me; hope and happiness, 
mon ami, are better for some natures than 
sorrow. She is so much softer and humbler 
since her brother was better.” Poor Reine! 
Thus it will be perceived that Madame de 
Mirfleur, like most of her nation, was some- 
thing ofa philosopher too. 

When Reine was left alone she did not 
even then make any remark to herself upon 
mamma’s eagerness to get away to her 
children, whose very names on ordinary 
occasions the girl disliked to hear. To 
punish and school herself now she recalled 
them deliberately. Jeanot and Camille and 
little Babette, all French to their finger-tips, 
spoilt children, whose ears the English 
sister, herself trained in nursery proprieties 
under Miss Susan’s rule, had longed to box 
many times. She resolved now to buy 
some of the carved wood which haunts the 
traveller at every corner in Switzerland for 
them, and be very good to them when she 
saw them again. Oh, how good Reine 
meant to be! Tender visions of an ideal 
purity arose in her mind. Herbert and she 
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| — 
| —the one raised from the brink of the grave, 
| the other still more blessed in receiving him 
|from that shadow of death—how could 
they ever be good enough, gentle enough, 
kind enough, to show their gratitude? 
Reine’s young soul seemed to float in a very 
| heaven of gentler meanings, of peace with 
all men, of charity and tenderness. Never, 
she vowed to herself, should poor man cross 
her path without being the better for it; 
never a tear fall that she coulddry. Herbert, 
when she went to him, was much of the 
same mind. He had begun to believe in 
himself and in life, with all those unknoWn 
blessings which the boy had sweetly relin- 
quished, scarcely knowing them, but which 
now seemed to come back fluttering about 
his head on sunny wings, like the swallows 
returning with the summer. Herbert was 
younger even than his years, in heart, at 
least—in consequence of his long ill-health 
and seclusion, and the entire retirement from 
a boy’s ordinary pursuits which that had 
made necessary ; and I do not think that he 





feebleness he was now doing, through that 
| visionary tender light which is the preroga- 
| tive of youth, all the beauty and brightness 
and splendour of life. Heretofore he had 
turned his eyes from it, knowing that his 
doom had gone forth, and with a gentle 
philosophy avoided the sight of that which 
he could never enjoy. But lo! now, an 
accidental improvement, or what might prove 
but an accidental improvement, acting upon 
a fantastic notion of Reine’s, had placed 
him all at once, to his own consciousness, in 
the position of a rescued man. He was not 
much like a man rescued, but rather one 
trembling already at the gates of death, as 
he crept downstairs on Frangois’s arm to his 
chair. The other travellers in the place 


lingered after he had passed, looking after 
him with pity and low comments to each 
other. ‘ Not long for this world,” said one 
and another shaking their heads; while 
Herbert, poor fellow, feeling his wheel-chair 
to be something like a victor’s car, held his 
sister’s hand as they went slowly along the 
road towards the waterfall, and talked to her 
of what they should do when they got home. 
It might have been heaven they were going 


beautiful young resolutions, their innocent 
plans. They meant, you may be sure, to make 
a heaven on earth of their Berkshire parish, 
to turn Whiteladies into a celestial palace and 
House Beautiful, and to be good as two chil- 








had ever ventured to realise warmly, as in his | 


stood by respectfully to let him pass, and | 


to instead of Whiteladies, so bright were their | 


| dren, as good as angels. How beautiful to 
| them was the village road, the mountain 
stream running strong under the bridge, the 
| waves washing on the pebbly edge, the 
| heather and herbage that encroached upon 
the smoothness of the way! ‘We -must not 
| go to the waterfall, it is too far and the road is 
| rough ; but we will rest here a little where the 
air comes through the pines. It is as pretty 
here as anywhere,” said Reine. “ Pretty ! you 
mean it is beautiful; everything is beautiful,” 
| said Herbert, who had not been out of doors 
| before since his arrival, lying back in his 
| chair and looking at the sky, across which 
| some flimsy cloudlets were floating. It 
chilled Reine somehow in the midst of her 
| joy, to see how naturally his eyes turned to 
| the sky. 
| « Never mind the clouds, Bertie dear,” 
she said hastily, “look down the valley, how 
beautiful it is; or let Francois turn the chair 
round, and then you can see the mountains.” 

“Must I give up the sky then as if I had 
' nothing more to do with it?” said Herbert 
with a boyish, pleasant laugh. Even this 
speech made Reine tremble; for might not 
God perhaps think that they were taking 
Him too quickly at his word and making too 
sure ? 

“The great thing,” she said, eluding the 
question, “ is to be near the pines ; everybody 
says the pines are so good. Let them breathe 
upon you, Bertie, and make you strong.” 

“At their pleasure,” said Herbert smiling 
| and turning his pale head towards the strong 
| trees, murmuring with odorous breath over- 
head, The sunshine glowed and burned upon 
| their great red trunks, and the dark foliage 
| which stood close and gave forth no reflec- 
tion. The bees filled the air with a con- 
| tinuous hum, which seemed the very voice 
|of the warm afternoon, of the sunshine 
which brought forth every flimsy insect and 
| grateful flower among the grass. Herbert 
| sat listening in silence for some time, in that 

beatitude of gentle emotion which after 
danger is over is so sweet to the sufferer. 
‘Sing me something, Reine,” he said at last, 
in the caprice of that delightful mood. 
| Reine was seated on a stone by the side of 
| the road, with.a broad hat shading her eyes, 
and a white parasol over her head. She did 
‘not wait to be asked a second time. 
What would not she have done at Herbert’s 
wish? She looked at him tenderly where he 
sat in his chair under the shadow of a 
kindly pine which seemed to have stepped [ 
out of the wood on purpose—and without 
more dado began to sing. Many a time had 
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she sang to him when her heart was sick to 
death. and it took all her strength to form 
the notes ; but to-day Reine’s soul was easy 
and at home, and she could put all her 
heart into it. She sang the little air that 
Everard Austin had whistled as he came 
through the green lanes towards Whiteladies, 
making Miss Susan’s heart glad :— 
“ Ce que je désire, et que j’aime, 
C’est toujours toi, 


De mon Ame le bien supréme 
C’est encore toi, c’est encore toi.” 


Some village children came and made a 
little group round them listening, and the 
touristsin the village, much surprised, gathered 
about the bridge to listen too, wondering. 
Reine did not mind; she was singing for 
Herbert, no one else ; and what did it matter 
who might be near? 


CHAPTER XII. 


HERBERT continued much better next day. 
It had done him good to be out, and already 
Francois, with that confidence in all simple 
natural remedies which the French, and 
indeed all continental nations, have so much 
more strongly than we, asserted boldly that 
it was the pines which had already done so 
much for his young master. I do not think 
that Reine and Herbert, being half English, 
had much faith in the pines. They referred 
the improvement at once, and directly, to 
a higher hand, and were glad, poor children, 
to think that no means had been neces- 
sary, but that God had done it simply by 
willing it, in that miraculous simple way 
which seems so natural to the primitive soul, 
The doctor, when he came next day upon 
his weekly visit from Thun or Interlaken, was 
entirely taken by surprise. I believe that 
from week to week he had scarcely expected 
to see his patient living ; and now he was up, 
and out, coming back to something like appe- 
tite and ease, and as full of hope as youth 
could be. The doctor shook his head, but 
was soon infected, like the others, by this 
atmosphere of hopefulness. He allowed that 
a wonderful progress had been made; that 
there always were special circumstances in 
this case which made it unlike other cases, 
and left a margin for unexpected results. 
And when Madame de Mirfleur took him 
aside to ask about the state of the tissue, 
and whether the perforations were arrested, 
he still said, though with hesitation and 
shakings of the head, that he could not say 
that it might not be the beginning of a perma- 
nently favourable turn in the disease, or that 
healing processes might not have set in. “Such 





cases are very unlikely,” he said. “They 
are of the nature of miracles, and we are 
very reluctant to believe in them ; but still at 
M. Austin’s age, it is impossible to deny 
that results utterly unexpected happen some- 
times. Sometimes, at rare intervals; and 
no one can calculate upon them. It might 
be that it was really the commencement of 
a permanent improvement; and nothing 
can be better for him than the hopeful 
state of mind in which he is.” 

“Then, M. le docteur,” said Madame de 
Mjrfleur, anxiously, “‘ you think I may leave 
him? You think I may go and visit my 
husband and my little ones, for a little time 
—a very little time—without fear ?” 

“ Nothing is impossible,” said the doctor, 
“nor can I guarantee anything till we see how 
M. Austin goes on. If the improvement 
continues for a week or two “ 

“But I shall be back in a week or two,” 
said the woman, whose heart was torn asun- 
der, in a tone of dismay; and at length 
she managed to extort from the doctor some- 
thing which she took for a permission. It 
was not she loved Herbert less—but perhaps 
it was natural that she should love the babies; 
and the husband whose name she bore, and 
who had separated her from the life to which 
the other family belonged—more. Madame 
de Mirfleur did not enter into any analysis of 
her feelings, as she hurried m a flutter of 
pleasant excitement to pack her necessaries 
for the home journey. Reine, always domi- 
nated by that tremulous determination to 
be good at any cost, carefully refrained also, 
but with more difficulty, from any question- 
ing with herself about her mother’s sentiments. 
She made the best of it to Herbert, who was 
somewhat surprised that his mother should 
leave him, having acquired that confidence of 
the sick in the fact of their own importance, 
to which everything must give way. 
was not wounded, being too certain, poor 
boy, of being the first object in his little 
circle, but he was surprised. 

“Reflect, Herbert, mamma has other 
people to think of. There are the little 
ones ; little children are constantly having 
measles, and colds, and indigestions; and 
then, M. de Mirfleur. , 

“T thought you disliked to think of M. 
de Mirfleur, Reine.” 

“Ah! so I do; but, Bertie, I have been 
very unkind, I have hated him, and been 
angry with mamma, without reason. It seems 
to be natural to some people to marry,” said 
the girl, after a pause, “and we ought not 
to judge them; it is not wrong to wish that 
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one’s mother belonged to one, that she: did 
not belong to other people, is it? But that 
is all) Mamma thought otherwise. Bertie, 
we were little, and we were so much away in 
England. Six months in the year, fancy; 
and then she must have been lonely. We 
do not take these things. into account when 
we are children,” said Reine; “ but. after, 
when we can think, many things become 
clear.” 

It was thus with a certain grandeur of 
indulgence and benevolence that the two 
young people saw their mother go away. 
That she should, have a husband and children 
at all was a terrible infringement of the ideal, 
and brought her down unquestionably to a 
lower level in their primitive world; but 
granting the husband and the children, as it 
was necessary to do, no doubt she had, upon 
that secondary level, a certain duty to them. 
They bade her good-bye tenderly, their innate 
disapproval changing, with their altered moral 
view, from irritation and disappointment into 
a condescending sweetness. ‘‘ Poor mamma! 
I do not see that it was possible for her to 
avoid going,” Reine said ; and‘ perhaps, after 
all, it was this disapproved of, and by no 
means ideal mother, who felt the separation 
most keenly when the moment came. When 
a woman takes. a second life upon her, no 
doubt she must resign herself to give up 
something of the sweetness of the first ; and 
it would be demanding too much of human 
nature to expect that the girl and boy, who 
were fanciful and even fantastic in their 
poetical and visionary youth, could be as 
reverent of their mother as if she had 
altogether belonged to them. Men and 
women, I fear, will never be equal. in this 
world, were all conventional and outside 
bonds removed to-morrow. The widower- 
father does not descend from any pedestal 
when he forms what Madame de Mirfleur 
called “ new ties,” as does the widow-mother ; 
and it will be a strange world, when, if ever, 
we come to expect no more from women 
than we do from men; it being granted, 
sure enough, that in other ways more is to 
be expected from men than from women. 
Herbert sat in his chair on the balcony tosee 
her go away, smiling and waving his thin 
hand to his mother; and Reine, at the 
carriage-door, kissed her blandly, and 
watched her. drive off with a_ tender 
patronising sense that it was quite natural. 
But the mother, poor woman, though she 
was eager to get away, and had “other ties” 
awaiting her, looked at them through eyes 
half blinded with tears, and felt a pang of 
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inferiority of which she had never before 
been sensible. 
age, but she felt, without knowing how, the 


her happiness. These momentary Sensations 


we see them thus going on before us; but 


this in their own case. 


dying still, notwithstanding his apparent 
improvement. And, by-and-by, as her home 
became nearer, and Herbert farther off, the 


only how deep must be her own maternal 


could thus overshadow her pleasure in the 
thought of meeting all the rest. 


she had not been trying with all her might 


and angry at her mother’s desertion. “I 
don’t know so much as mamma, but I know 
how to take care of you, Bertie,” she said, 
smoothing back the hair from: his forehead, 
with that low caressing coo of tenderness 
which mothers use to their children. 

“ You have always been my nurse, Reine,” 
he said gratefully,—then after a pause— 
“and by-and-by I mean to require no 
nursing, but to take-care of you.” 

And thus they went out again, feeling 
half happy, half forsaken, but gradually grew 
happier and happier, as once more the air 
from the pines blew about Herbert's head ; 
and he got out of his chair on Frangois’s 
arm and walked into the wood, trembling a 
little in his feebleness, but glad beyond 
words, and full of infinite hope. It was the 


it, till it came to look, as Bertie said, as if he 
had crossed the pass without a guide, and 
was the greatest pedestrian in all the Kander- 
thal. He sat up to dinner, after a rest ; and 
how they laughed over it, and talked, pro- 
jecting expeditions of every possible and 
impossible kind, to which the Gemmi ‘was 
nothing, and feeling their freedom from all 
comment, and happy privilege of being as 
foolish as they pleased! Grave Frangois even 
smiled at them as he served their simple 
meal; “Enfants!” he said, as they burst 
into soft peals of laughter—unusual and 
| delicious laughter, which had sounded so 





first walk he had taken, and Reine magnified | 


| 
| 
| 


She was not an ideal person- | 


} 


loss of hér position, and that descent from | 
the highest, by which she had purchased | 


would be a great deal more hard upon us if | 
we could define them to ourselves, as you | 
and I, dear reader, can define them when | 
fortunately few people have the gift to do | 
So that Madame de | 


Mirfleur only knew that her heart was wrung | 
with pain to leave her boy, who might be | 


balance turned involuntarily, and she felt | 
tenderness. when the pang of leaving Herbert | 

Reine came closer to her brother when | 
she went back to him, with a sense that if | 


to be good, she would have felt injured | 





| 
| 
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sick and faint in the chamber to which 
death seemed always approaching. They 
had the heart to laugh now, these two young 
creatures, alone in the world. But Francois 
did not object to their laughter, or think it 
indecorous, by reason of the strong faith 
he had in the pines, which seemed to him, 
after so many things that had been tried in 
vain, at last the real cure. 

Thus they went on for a week or more, after 
Madame de Mirfleur left them, as happy as 
two babies, doing (with close regard to Her- 
bert’s weakness and necessities) what seemed 
good in their own eyes—going out daily, 
sitting in the balcony, watching the parties of 
pilgrims who came and went, amusing them- 
selves (now that the French mother was 
absent, before whom neither boy nor girl 
would betray that their English country- 
folks were less than perfect) over the British 
tourists with their alpenstocks. Such of 
these same tourists as lingered in the valley 
grew very tender of the invalid and his sister, 
happily unaware that Reine laughed at them. 
They said to each other, “He is looking 
much better,” and, “ What a change in a few 
days!” and, “ Please God, the poor young 
fellow will come round after all.” The 
ladies would have liked to go and kiss 
Reine, and God bless her for a good girl 
devoted to her sick brother; and the men 
would have been fain to pat Herbert on the 
shoulder, and bid him keep a good heart, 
and get well, to reward his pretty sister, if 
for nothing else; while all the time the 
boy and girl, Heaven help them, made fun 
of the British tourists from their balcony, and 
felt themselves as happy as the day was long, 
fear and the shadow of death having melted 
quite away. 

*I am loth to break upon this gentle time, 
or show how their hopes came to nothing ; 
or at least sank for the time in deeper dark- 
ness than ever. One sultry afternoon the 
pair sallied forth with the intention of staying 
in the pine-wood a little longer than usual, 
as Herbert daily grew stronger. It was very 
hot, not a leaf astir, and insupportable in 
the little rooms, where all the walls were 
baked, and the sun blazing upon the 
closed shutters. Once under the pines, 
there would be nature and air, and there 
they could stay till the sun was setting ; 
for no harm could come to the tenderest 
invalid on such a day. But as the afternoon 
drew on, ominous clouds appeared over the 
snow of the hills, and before preparations 
could be made to meet it one of the sudden 
storms of mountainous countries broke upon 


the Kanderthal. Deluges of rain swept down 
from the sky, an hour ago so blue, rain and 
hail in great solid drops like stones beating 
against the wayfarer. When it was discovered 
that the brother and sister were out of doors, 
the little inn was in an immediate commotion, 
One sturdy British tourist, most laughable of 
all, who had just returned with a red face, 
peeled and smarting, from a long walk in the’ 
sun, rushed at the only mule that was to be’ 
had, and harnessed it himself, wildly swearin 

(may it be forgiven him !) unintelligible oaths, 
into the only covered vehicle in the place, 
and lashed the brute into a reluctant gallop, 
jolting on the shaft or running by the side 
in such a state of redness and moisture ag 
is possible only to an Englishman of sixteen 
stone weight. They huddled Herbert, 
faintly smiling his thanks, and Reine, trem: 
bling and drenched, and deadly pale, into the 
rude carriage, and jolted them back over 
the stony road, the British tourist rushing 
on in advance to order brandy and water 
enough to have drowned Herbert. 
alas ! the harm was done. 


attention that in such a place it was possible 
to give him. Reine went back to her seat 
by the bedside with a change as from life to 
death in her face. She would not believe 
it when the doctor spoke to her, gravely 
shaking his head once more, and advised 
that her mother should be sent for. ‘ You 
must not be alone,” he said, looking at her 
pitifully, and in his heart wondering what 
kind of stuff the mother was made of who 
could leave such a pair of children in such 
circumstances. He had taken Reine out of 
the room to say this to her, and to add that 


But, 
It is a long way) 
to Thun from the Kanderthal, but the doctor 
was sént for, and the poor lad had every) 


he would himself telegraph, as soon as he 


got back to Thun, for Madame de Mirfleur. 
“One cannot tell what may happen within 
the next twenty-four hours,” said the doctor, 
“and you must not be alone.” Then poor 
Reine’s pent-up soul burst forth. What 
was the use of being good, of trying so hard, 
so hard, as she had done, to make the best of 
everything, to blame no one, to be tender, 
and kind, and charitable? She had tried, 
O Heaven, with all her heart and might ; and 
this was what it had come back to again ! 

“ Oh, don’t! don’t!” she cried, in sharp 
anguish. ‘No; let me have him all to 
myself. I love him. No one else does, 
Oh, let her alone! She has her husband 
and her children. 
Bertie was better, that she might go to 





them. Why should she come back now? 
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What is he to her? the last, the farthest off, | 
less dear than the baby, not half so much to 
her as her house and her husband, and all 
the new things she cares for. But he is 

everything to me, all I have, and all I want. 

Oh, let us alone! let us alone!”. 

“Dear young lady,” said the compassion- 
ate doctor, “ your grief is too much for you ; 
you don’t know what you say.” 

“Oh, I know! I know!” cried Reine. 
“She was glad he was better, that she might 
go; that was all she thought of. Don’t send 
for her; I could not bear to see her. She 
will say she knew it all the time, and blame 
you for letting her go—though you know 
she longed to go. Oh, let me have him to 
myself! I care for nothing else—nothing now 
—nothing in the world!” 

“ You must not say so; you will kill your- 
self,” said the doctor. 

“Oh, I wish, I wish I could; that would 
be the best. . If you would only kill me 
with Bertie! but you have not the courage 
—you dare not. Then, doctor, leave us 
together—leave us alone, brother and sister. 
I have no one but him, and he has no one 
but me. Mamma is married ; she has others 
to think of; leave my Bertie to me. I know 
how to nurse him, doctor,” said Reine, 
clasping her hands. “I have always done 


it, since I was so high; he is used to me, 


and he likes me best. 
all to myself!” 
These words went to the hearts of those 


Oh, let me have him 





who heard them ; and, indeed, there were on 
the landing several persons waiting who 
heard them—some English ladies, who had 
stopped in their journey out of pity to “ be 
of use to the poor young creature,” they 
said; and the landlady of the inn, who was 
waiting outside to hear how Herbert was. 
The doctor, who was a compassionate man, as 
doctors usually are, gave them what satisfac- 
tion he could ; but that was very small. He 
said he would send for the mother, of course ; 
but, in the meantime, recommended that 
no one should interfere with Reine unless 
“something should happen.” “Do you 
think it likely anything should happen 
before you come back?” asked one of the 
awe-stricken women. But the doctor only 
shook his head, and said he could answer 
for nothing; but that in case anything 
happened, one of them should take charge 
of Reine. More than one kind-hearted 
stranger in the little inn kept awake that 
night, thinking of the poor forlorn girl and 
dying boy, whose touching union had been 





noted by all the village. 
XVI—12 


The big English- | 
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man who had brought them home out of the 
storm, cried like a baby in the coffee-room 
as he told to some new-comers how Reine had 
sat singing songs to her brother, and how 
the poor boy had mended, and begun to look 
like life again. “ If it had not been: for this 
accursed storm!” cried the good man, upon 
which one of the new arrivals rebuked him. 
There was little thought of in the village 
that night but the two young Englanders, 
without their mother, or a friend near them. 
But when the morning came, Herbert still 
lived; he lived through that dreary day 
upon the little strength he had acquired 
during his temporary improvement. During 
this terrible time Reine would not leave him 
except by moments now and then, when she 
would go out on the balcony and look up 
blank and tearless to the skies, which were 
so bright again. Ah! why were they bright, 
after all the harm was done? Had they 
covered themselves with clouds, it would 
have been more befitting, after all they had 
brought about. I cannot describe the misery 
in Reine’s heart. It was something more, 
something harder and more bitter than grief. 
She had a bewildered sense that God _him- 
self had wronged her, making her believe 
something which He did not mean to come 
true. How could she pray? She had 
prayed once, and had been answered, she 
thought, and then cast aside, and all her 
happiness turned into woe. If He had said 
No at first it would have been hard enough, 
but she could have borne it; but He had 
seemed to grant, and then had withdrawn 
the blessing; He had mocked her with a 
delusive reply. Poor Reine felt giddy in 
the world, having lost the centre of it, the 
soul of it, the God to whom she could 
appeal. She had cast herself rashly upon 
this ordeal by fire, staked her faith of every 
day, her child’s confidence, upon a miracle, 
and, holding out her hand for it, had found 
it turn to nothing. She stood dimly looking 
out from the balcony on the third night after 
Herbert’s relapse. The stars were coming 
out in the dark sky, and to anybody but 
Reine, who observed nothing external, the 
wind was cold. She stood in a kind of 
trance, saying nothing, feeling the wind blow 
upon her with the scent of the pines, 
which made her sick; and the stars looked 
coldly at her, friends no longer, but alien 
inquisitive lights peering out of an unfriendly 
heaven. Herbert lay in an uneasy sleep, weary 
and restless as are the dying, asking in his 
dreams to be raised up, to have the window 
opened, to get more air. Restless, too, 
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with the excitement upon her of what was 
coming, she had wandered out, blank to all 
external sounds and sights, not for the sake 
of the air, but only to relieve the misery 
which nothing relieved. She did not even 
notice the carriage coming along the dark- 
ening road, which the people at the inn were 
watching eagerly, hoping that it brought the 
mother. Reine was too much exhausted by 


this time to think even of her mother. She 
was still standing in the same attitude, neither 
hearing nor noticing, when the carriage drew 
up at the door. The excitement of the inn 
people had subsided, for it had been apparent 





for some time that the inmate of the carriage 
was2man. He jumped lightly down at the 
door, a young man light of step and of heart, 
but paused, and looked up at the figure in 
the balcony, which stood so motionless, 
seeming to watch him. “ Ah, Reine! is it 
you? I came off at once to congratulate 
you,” he said, in his cheery English voice, 
It was Everard Austin, who had heard of 
Herbert’s wonderful amendment, and had 
come on at once, impulsive and sanguine, 
to take part in their joy. That was more 
in his way than consoling suffering, though 
he had a kind heart, 





THOUGHTS ON THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


By THE LATE NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


“Whether we wake or sleep, we live together with Him.” —1 Tuess. v. 10. ° 


N° argument of any kind is required to 
make death, apart from its consequences, 
more revolting than it is. The Bible does not 
attempt to render it pleasing to us, by giving 
it any fair names, or by decking it with fine 
ornaments to make it look life-like. It de- 
| clares it to be a curse, the result and the 
| wages of sin, and therefore as much an 
| alien thing to the world of humanity, and 
| as little intended for man made after God’s 
| image, as it was undoubtedly the destiny 
of the brutes that perish. Our human in- 
stincts, our affections, our sense of all that 
might be, and, but for something far wrong 
and out of joint in the world, what ought to 
be, make us avoid death. Our whole life is 
a war with it and a protest against it. The 
darkest and most agonized hours of our his- 
tory are associated with its approach, and 
with all the terrible partings and the last 
looks and last words, when this enemy car- 
ried away our best beloved in helpless cap- 
tivity. 

But while we do not require to be re- 
minded of death, we do require to be 
reminded of the life after death, and of our 
continued relationship to the dead in Christ— 
a truth which the Apostle, as a preacher of 
Jesus, “the Resurrection and the Life,” has 
declared in living words to comfort those who 
mourn. For it is too much the habit of 
many, who should know better, to draw a 
sharp line, or rather to build up an impass- 
able barrier between the living and the dead 
in Christ. From the moment they leave 
this state of being, and pass into another, our 


lips become almost as sealed regarding them | 





as theirs are, in our ears at least, regarding 
us; and though the heart may be full of 
loving thoughts and memories, and old affec- 
tions may burn with a brighter glow, yet 
these thoughts and feelings belong so ex- 
clusively to their past as to shut out their 
present. Their life seems to us to have 
practically ended; and death to have so 
triumphed over them, that they are now lite- 
rally no more. And thus, to many mourners, 
their dead have passed away like the morning 
clouds or early dew, which are evaporated 
in the distance and mystery of the infinite 
sky. Such habits of thought invest the 
dying bed with a darker cloud, and a more 
terrible drapery of woe. Last looks and 
words become the last indeed, and the 
“Never more!” a cry of utter desolation. 
If the mind of the dying man can think, or 
his heart feel, it must cast over the valley 
of death shadows sombre and gloomy indeed, 
as he gazes on the old familiar faces around 
him, that have been his lights in life; and 
hears the low tones of old familiar voices, that 
have been his life’s music; and clasps hands 
that have been his strength and stay in grief 
and sorrow; and recalls his busy past—his 
labours, anxieties, and prayers—as a member 
of the family, of society, and of the Church 
of Christ; and surveys the circle of loyal 
friends who sympathized and laboured with 
him, and all that world in which he has lived 
and moved, and which has been his home, his 
school, the place appointed for his education 
as a responsible being ; and now, when he 
is about to leave all, how dreary the thought 
of his being forgotten, or so entombed in the 
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secret heart, that by to-morrow’s morn, if 
ne departs this night, his name will be men- 
tioned only in whispers, himself thought of 
but as lying in some spot in the church- 
yard, all fellowship and communion of every 
kind ended, until time shall be no more! 
This does not appear to be in harmony 
with the creed of universal Christendom, “ I 
believe in the communion of saints,” nor 
with the declaration of the Apostle, “ Whe- 
ther we wake or sleep, we live together” 














(or “ live all together”) “with Him.” 

| Few remains of ancient art in Athens 
|touched me more than the collection of 
sculptures from the old tombs. The groups 
| varied. On some it was an old man, on 
| some a child, on some a mother. Each 
and all were departing from their friends, 
one grasping a hand, another fondly looking 
back, all calm and dignified, and all with 
the same word inscribed,—“ Farewell!” It 
is a question how far many Christians have 
advanced beyond the submission of the old 
Greeks, as they see friend after friend depart 
into the unknown darkness. 


regarding the dead in Christ. 


all who will be saved out of every kin- 
dred, and people, and ‘tongue, is universally 
presented in Scripture. This is the one 
family, the kingdom of God, the Church, the 
body of Christ. Unity is not destroyed by 
individuality, nor is individuality lost in 
unity. Both are sacred, and a grand har- 
mony is the result, the harmony as of several 
colours, and of several hues. 

Now, death does not destroy this unity, 
| nor any one thing essential to its excellence. 
The oneness of the body is derived from its 
living Head, and is maintained by the one 
living Spirit, who dwells in each and all. 
|The kingdom is one in its Sovereign, the 
family is one in its Father, Who is in all, and 
| over all. The various provinces, so to speak, 
| of this spiritual kingdom may be separated 
by mountain ridges, to our faltering steps im- 





_ passable ; the members of the family may be 
| Scattered in many regions, with “seas between” 
| which in the meantime no frail bark of ours 
| can navigate ; but still the kingdom is one, 


the members of the family are one, pervaded 


| by a common life, and having a common 
| character, hope, love, joy, which unite them 
| much more closely than are any persons on 


earth, even in the same household, to whom 
this principle of true life is wanting. 
In order to receive good and comfort 


Let us learn what the Scriptures teach us | 


I need not remind you that everywhere | 
the idea of a united society, which includes | 


from this subject, it is necessary to banish 
from our thoughts two ideas, both equally 
inconsistent with what has in mercy been 
revealed to us. One erroneous idea is, that 
every Christian friend has gone to a region 
of such mystery that any conjectures re- 
garding it, although supported by the most 
sober reflection, and by the most reliable, 
trustworthy information, must be purely 
speculative, and worth nothing as a matter 
of practical belief. This is cold, heart- 
less Sadduceeism. Let us, on the other 
hand, avoid the error of picturing to our- 
selves the faithful members of Christ’s Church 
being so occupied in their new abode with 
the works and the ways of God, as to 
have removed themselves afar from the sym- 
pathies of this present world, with all its 
varied works and ongoings, so that it has 
become to them a dim memory of the past, a 
something belonging to an olden time, and 
to a condition of things with which they have 
now nothing to do. So might we suppose 
some man suddenly raised from a lowly cot 
| to opulence and power, having in his new 
world of society, rank, activity, and influence, 
| neither the inclination nor the time to cast 
a thought back on his more humble begin- 
nings, nor on the friends who had accom- 
| panied him during the more obscure portion 
of his journey. ‘The continued oneness in 
sympathy of the Church forbids this thought. 
Our brotherhood is too real, too intimate, 
for us to entertain it. 

Once more, it is frequently forgotten that 
the Church above, as well as below, is as yet 
in an imperfect state. It cannot be ques- 
tioned that Holy Scripture represents the 
period between death and the final judgment, 
or “the end in which the Son shall have 
delivered up the kingdom,” as a transition 
state—not verily that of a material purgatory, 
with its purifying flames (as if men were 
iron !)—but as a period during which, what- 
ever the fearful and unbelieving may be 
expecting, holy souls have not yet reached 
the goal of their ultimate perfection in body, 
soul, and spirit, but are in the meantime 
united by the closest ties with the struggling 
and expectant Church on earth. 

With these preliminary observations, let 
me notice some of those points of union, 
which make the faithful on earth and in 
heaven one, and which illustrate how true it 
is that, whether we wake or sleep, we live all 
together with Jesus Christ. The Apostle, in 
the preceding passage, exhorts Christians, as 
those “ who are of the day,” to the exercise 
of the graces which are essential features of 
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their characters—viz., faith, hope, and love. | in the kingdom of the Son being given up to 


And surely if this description is true of 
Christians on earth, it is much more true of 
those who dwell in that city, that social state, 
which has no need of the light of sun or 
moon, because the Lamb is the light of it. 
And if we, as “children of the day,” are to 
exercise faith, hope, and love, so may we 
believe that they who walk in the same light 
are connected with us by the same bonds. 

Those who have left -us have, then, in 
common with us,— 

1. Faith, or confidence in the living God. 
This is an essential principle of true spiritual 
mindedness, wherever found. ‘The degree of 


faith is not the question before us, but its | with those from more ardent spirits who are 
reality. It isadmitted that those who have es- | 
caped beyond the clouds which settle over our | 


present abode, and whose eyes are no longer 
dimmed by the feebleness of mortality, dis- 
cern spiritual realities with a promptness and 
vividness of which we may have here no 
conception. ‘They touch, what we see from 
afar; to them our shadowy outlines are filled 
up. What is mirage to us, is to them sub- 
stance. But their life is still maintained by 
a calm trust which reposes on God in Christ, 
and which may not be wanting in perplexities, 
to try it even in that higher, but not yet per- 
fect world. This faith binds us together, for 
Our hope, 


we, too, walk by the same faith. 
our strength, our comfort, our all, are derived 
from reliance on the character and will of the 
Personal God ; and they accordingly having 
had here, and having still there, the same 
experience in these respects, can therefore 


understand us, sympathize with us. And we 
can understand them. We are both still be- 
lievers. Both irust in the same Jesus and 
God. 

2. We possess a common hope. Hope 
must, from the nature of the case, find in 
heaven, as on earth, scope for its exercise. 
No one will question this who believes that 
there are things affecting the Church of God 
in the future, which are not yet revealed in 
all their fulness. But if the day of Christ's 
second coming is concealed, as He has told 
us, even from Himself as the Man Christ 
Jesus ; if the living God has kept in His own 
hands a thousand details which fill up the 
several outlines of the future ; if as creatures 
possessing limited faculties, the saints in 
heaven must still exercise patience, trusting 
where they cannot trace, believing that all 
will yet be well, though not as yet seeing how, 
if they are but hoping for the coming of the 
time when the history of God’s marvellous pro- 
vidence in regard to this world will culminate 








the Father, when God will be all in all;! 


—why should it seem strange that, until the} 
day of victory comes, all the mighty move. | 
ments of the long and terrible campaign | 
against every form of evil, with all the evolu. | 
tions of the enemy, should be an object of 
interest and eager study to the saints? It is | 
in accordance with this idea that the souls of 
the martyrs are represented as crying, “ Lord, | 
how long!” | 

3. Finally, we are united in love. Love has 
communion in love. The rays of love from | 
our hearts, however weak, yet pierce the | 


thick clouds of earth, and mingle and shine | 


a : . a 
in His immediate presence. Jesus Christ is | 


loved by them with a devotion and intensity | 
which we cannot, alas! from our unbelief even | 
comprehend. They see Him as He is. Thea 
fully appreciate His glorious character. They 

understand the height and depth of His great | 
sacrifice. ‘Théy know Who He is, what He 
has become, and done, and suffered, and 
obtained for them and for us. But we surely 
sympathize so far in this, and as to have 
some communion with the faithful, and they 
with us. For we, too, love Jesus Christ. And 
thus we have real fellowship in the Spirit with, 
these holy dead. In spite of their continued | 
separation from us, they are one with us in | 
this. We love and are beloved by tke same | 
Father and Saviour. 

But if this eternal principle of genuine love 
unites the faithful in heaven with the faithful 
on earth, in how many ways unrevealed to us, 
yet guessed at by the instincts of our hearts, 
may not the holy departed manifest their love 
to us here? Scripture tells us nothing posi- 
tive about this, and therefore we do not feel 
warranted to intrude into things unseen, far 
less to hold as an article of faith what has not 
been expressly revealed. But Scripture does 
not forbid the idea which we may presume 
humbly to entertain—that heaven is perhaps 
not far away, but surrounding us ; that, maybe, 
the physical journey from the bed of death to 
the unseen world of holy and happy souls, 
is within the confines of the room in which 
they leave us; that, maybe, love not only 
becomes more intense because more perfect, 
but passes into actions in our behalf, and that 
if angels are ministering spirits, so possibly 
may saints also be. And thus the power of | 
ministering tender influences, and of gently 
coming with unheard footfalls and touches 
of love, to comfort and guide, may possibly 
be assured as a glorious reward to the | 
parent towards the orphan children, to the 
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husband or wife towards the beloved partner 
left behind. The loving and strong arm 
on which the weak one leant on earth may 
not be altogether removed, though unseen, 
nor the love which burned most brightly 
at the end cease to shed its influence on 
our earthly path, though to our eyes its 
heavenly origin may be unknown. We do 
not say that this must be, or even that this is ; 
but we do say it may be, because the Church 
is one, and its members who have stepped 
across the threshold of the heavenly sanc- 
tuary do not love less, but more, and do not 
cease to remember, but rather cannot pos- 
sibly forget. 


And, finally, who will deny but that the | 
departed in Christ yet join with us in holy | 


exercises of prayer and praise? 
pray and praise is very certain; for they 
are creatures, dependent on God as we 
are, and must ever acknowledge this de- 
pendence, and rejoice with full hearts in 
Him “in Whom they live, and move, and 
have their being.” And are there not prayers 
and ascriptions of praise offered up here, so 
grand and universal, having such reference 
to the eternal glory of God, to the inte- 
rests of that kingdom on earth to establish 
which Christ died, and to perfect which He 
ever lives, that we can hardly conceive of the 
saints in heaven being indifferent to them ? 


That they 


In so far as we rise from the transitory to the | 


universal, from what is purely personal to 
what must benefit the world, how sure may 
we feel of the sympathy of our Christian 
brethren elsewhere! It is this which helps 
to give dignity and grandeur to ‘every enter- 
prise, however great or small, which affects 
the true good of man. We are fellow-workers 
with our Lord; and our fellow-men, who 
have laboured with us here to-day, should 
they leave us to-morrow, will not surely be 
so changed for the worse as to cease to sym- 
pathize with their Lord there as well as here. 
If they are changed, it will only be by being 
made more perfect, and by the possession of 
a nobler, deeper, truer, and more permanent 
sympathy with Him in all that affects His 
people, His friends, His brethren and sisters, 
in this suffering world, 





And thus we may indulge the hope, that 
“whether we wake or sleep, we live toge- 
ther” with all who share our sympathies, our 
labours, our prayers, our joys, on behalf 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom, yea, of every- 
thing which affects man’s real, and therefore, 
| directly or indirectly, his eternal well-being. 
| The parent and his children, the pastor and 
|his people, the minister and his flock, the 
| lonely missionary and the heathen for whom 
| he laboured, will not be wholly separated by 
| death, but live together in possession of one 
faith, one hope, one love, one prayer, one 
| thanksgiving, for all that is pleasing to God. 
; One Ear listens to their common worship, 
one Eye looks on each and all; one fatherly 
Hand rests on each child’s head, whether he 
kneels before the throne above, or lies down 
in the dust of earth. 

There is another aspect of the beloved 
dead in Christ, which should exercise a posi- 
tive influence over us. The very perfection 
to which we hope and believe they have been 
raised in Christ, should make us think of them 
not less frequently, but far more joyfully, and 
make us love them not less sincerely, but 
far more unhesitatingly, inasmuch as they 
are more worthy of our love. All they were 
should stimulate us to follow their example, 
| to avoid its failures, to correct in ourselves 
|its errors, and to improve its excellence. 
Nay more, the very failings and shortcom- 
ings which belonged to them as sinful crea- 
tures ought to make us “thank God and take 
courage,” if on good grounds we believe that 
these friends and brothers have entered into 
holy rest. For thus may we, with like pur- 
poses and feelings, be assured that God is 
seeking reality, not perfection ; and that if we 
are on the whole “children of the day,” seek- 
ing to walk in faith, hope, and love, we shall 
verily obtain like redemption, and live to- 
gether there, because living together here, in 
sympathy with God and with His people! 

Let us therefore live as children of the 
light, and so leave light behind us when 








|our sun sets, which will gladden the eyes 


and hearts of those who see us depart, 
because assuring them of a glorious rising 
elsewhere, beyond the veil! 
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forget the 
moment 
when, on 
turning a 


to Zermatt, 
the Matter- 
horn first 
rose before 
> i ma 
Strong yet 
graceful; 
its form 
firmer than 
any spire, 
lighter than 
|any pyramid, its edges swept upwards in 
| curving outlines that almost suggested the 
idea of a living creature. Hence the variety 
of epithets that have been applied to it. To 
some it has seemed “an obelisk of rock,” to 
others “a rearing horse,” to myself the 
mountain, especially when seen from any 
point rather more to the east, suggests the 
form of a couchant sphinx. 


Cabane on the Matterhorn. 


left by the carving tools of nature as a monu- 
ment at once of her energy and of the 
| former vastness of the Alps. Its shape is 
| rudely pyramidal ; one edge descending to 





| the north-east and forming the well-known | 


It is in reality a bastion tower of a long | 
and lofty ridge of rock; a huge fragment | 


| 


| 


| 


corner in| 
the path | 





| ridge of the Hornli, another uniting itself | 
| to the watershed of the main chain, and a/| 
third falling abruptly to the long and broken | 


ridge, already mentioned, which divides the 


the mountain were made. 


| attack on the less-promising north-eastern 
angle. Notwithstanding this, the mountain is 
now generally ascended from Zermatt, as the 
route thence, though perhaps more dangerous 
in one part, is less laborious than that from 
the south-west.* 


* The engraving of the Matterhorn (p. 160) shows the 


eastern and northern faces. The slopes of snow on the 





Val Tournanche from the Val Pelline. Along | 
this last, all the earlier attempts to ascend | 
The history of | 
these is now too well known to require de- | 
scription, as well as that of the frightful cata- | 
strophe which marred the success of the bold | 


On returning, after an absence of several! 


THE MATTERHORN. 


N°? Al- | years in other parts of the Alps, to my old 
p in ej| haunts near Zermatt, I was not long in deter- 
traveller] mining to climb the Matterhorn. Accord- 
will ever | ingly, one hot morning last July, I left Zer- 


matt about ten o’clock, accompanied by two 
guides, Franz Marie Lochmatter and Johann 
Petrus, together with a porter, who was 
engaged as far as the cabane. As we passed 
the church porch, Petrus stepped inside and 
took holy water from the dénitier, giving it 
also to Lochmatter. It was the first time 


that I had ever seen this done in starting on || 


an expedition, and showed me that they 
considered the Matterhorn as no ordinary 
affair. We walked leisurely up the zigzags, 


on the grassy buttress between the Gorner |) 


and Zmutt glaciers, till we halted near the 


Schwartzsee to gather a supply of fuel. Split- || 


ting up logs with an ice-axe is slow work, 
so I improved the occasion by a refreshing 
doze on the sweet-scented turf. From this 
point we mounted to the Hornli ridge, strik- 
ing it a little west of the extremity, and 
followed it to the actual foot of the Matter- 
horn. There is no difficulty on this ridge 
which is in places almost level and smooth 
enough for a carriage road. The mountain 
itself rises abruptly at the end like a pin- 
nacle from a wall; so that the change from 


easy walking to actual climbing is instan- || 


taneous. 

In all drawings and photographs of the 
eastern face of the mountain, some steep 
slopes of snow immediately above the Furgge 
glacier are a conspicuous feature. The route 
usually followed leads across one of these, 
almost at a level, before it again strikes up 
the face of the mountain. Accordingly as we 
climbed, we bore away further from the 
north-eastern ridge, till we approached the 
upper part of the snow-slope. For some 
time past we had been on the look-out for 
a party which had reached the summit that 
morning, and had been rather surprised at not 
seeing anything of them ; but now the clatter 
of alpenstocks and falling stones was heard, 
and presently we discerned them, like a 
line of insects crawling down towards the 
snow. Guides and travellers, they were 
fourteen in number, and so moved slowly ; 
as not seldom one detachment had to halt 
while another climbed, for fear of showers of 





former, mentioned in the description, are just seen above 
the ridge from the Hérnli (the point below and to left of the 
peak). This ridge is the one by or near which the ascent 1s 
made. The cabanc is on it, rather above the top of the long 
snow slope on its northern face. 
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stones, which are easily set loose on this part 
of the peak, as the long furrows ploughed in 
the snow, and the dark spots on the surface of 
the glacier beneath plainly indicated. The 
new-comers gave a fresh proof of the world’s 
smallness, for, as we crept past each other 
with the usual brief salutations, I was not a 
little surprised at being hailed by name, and 
finding two acquaintances in the party. After 
passing them, we climbed for a short distance 
up a gully filled with snow, and then took 
to the rocks again. There is nothing to de- 
scribe on this part of the mountain ; it isa 
continuous rock scramble, often requiring the 
use of both hands and feet; laborious, but 
rarely at all difficult. Now and then comes 
a step when one is thankful for a haul from 
the guide in front, or a hoist from the one 
behind ; but generally help is needless, and 
any one sound of wind and limb can readily 
make his way. 

At length, just at six o'clock, a scramble 
up a short but rather difficult bit of cliff 
brought us to the cabane, under whose 
friendly shelter we were to pass the night. 
We had thus taken rather more than six 
hours of actual walking to gain a height of 
12,527 feet above the sea. The hut occu- 
pies a little plateau on the eastern face of 
the mountain just below the ridge already 


mentioned. There is no spare ground ; to 
pass from back to front requires you to 
scr.uivie along the edge of a cliff, clinging 
to the stones of the cabane wall, and a few 
steps from the door the plateau narrows off 


to a mere ledge. The hut is substantially 
built of rough stones ; one side being formed 
by the slightly overhanging face of the cliff. 
Small as it is, being about four yards long 
and seven or eight feet wide, building it must 
have been a laborious task. A considerable 
quantity of wood has been used, not only in 
the door, table, bench, and cupboard, but 
also in boarding part of the walls. Every 
scrap of this must have been carried up on 
men’s backs. ‘There are also some pots and 
crockery, with other articles for the table, 
and four or five thick rugs to make the bed. 
In fact it is as good a shelter as any ordinary 
chalet, except that the fire-place is outside. 
I have heard of travellers being detained 
here for a day or so by bad weather, and do 
not envy their experiences; for as the hut 
cannot be warmed, the cold must be very 
severe. We did not suffer, as the night was 
comparatively warm. One only drawback 
on the comfort of the place was at once 
obvious—in winter time the snow drifts into 
the hut ; so the floor was ice, the straw in the 





sleeping place was damp, and even the rugs 
were by no means dry. 

I have spent several nights among the 
mountain peaks, but never in a spot wilder 
than this. Above rose huge pinnacles of 
rock, below the mountain descended cliff on 
cliff, almost in an unbroken precipice, to the 
snows of the Furgge glacier ; wreathing masses 
of vapour, drifting over the sky and peaks, 
impeded our more distant view, and from 
time to time enveloped us in an impenetra- 
ble fog ; then rolling aside they revealed the 
vast snow basin of the Gorner and Findelen 
glaciers with all the Alpine giants which 
stand sentinel around it. There rose the 
dark pyramids of the Saas Grat, there was 
Monte Rosa with its coronet of peaks, there 
the snowy ridge of the Lyskamm, there the 
craggy Breithorn, with many a fold of glacier 
behind curving down towards the Italian 
valleys. A white spot on a broad green alp 
above the Gorner glacier was the Riffel 
hotel ; a group of similar spots, like a cluster 
of toy houses, was Zermatt, and we strained 
our eyes in vain to see if we could distinguish 
the guests loitering about the inn door. 

The evening wore away, but for us, much 
to my disappointment, there were none of 
the grandeurs of sunset. Thick vapours 
persistently enveloped our eyry, and it was 
only now and then that through some rent 
we caught a glimpse of alps below darken- 
ing into shadow, or a lurid gleam on a distant 
cloud. I had promised friends, both in Zer- 
matt and at the Riffel, to burn some magne- 
sium wire at nine o'clock, and as that hour 
approached, the vapours drifted away a little 
and the glimpses of the two places became 
more frequent. Just before nine both were in 
view, and I lit the wire. For afew moments 
all the crags around started forth from the 
gloom, each prominence brilliantly illuminated, 
each recess intensely black, then faded away 
into the murky night. Thrice I showed the 
signal, but no response came from either 
place. It was seen, as I heard afterwards, 
from Zermatt only ; but betore they could 
get some fuel for a fire, the clouds closed 
upon our peak; the Riffel must have been 
hidden by the mists before our beacon was 
lighted. 

Immediately after our arrival, our .porter 
had returned to Zermatt, so we were now 
only three in number. In that hut the 
proverb of “the more the merrier” may be 
true, but it has its limitations. What the 
fourteen who had preceded us did with 
themselves I cannot imagine. All could not 
pack themselves in the hut, and some unfor- 
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tunate guides had to shiver on the ledge out- | 


side. Four, or perhaps five, persons are the 
most that could possibly be stowed away in 
the sleeping place, for the rest there was a 
bench, a table, and a small space of ice- 
covered floor. I put on some spare clothing 
which I had brought, in order to keep out 
the damp as far as possible, drank a glass of 
mulled wine, and was then duly packed up 
in a blanket for the night. 

Slowly that wore away, for the excitement 
of the excursion or the rarity of the air almost 
wholly banished sleep. ‘To increase the 
pleasures of hope, the wind began to moan 
in fitful gusts, a heavy shower pattered down 
upon the roof, and the distant growling of 
thunder was heard. 


Then came a louder | 








rumble, with a dull crashing noise ; a shower 
of stones was falling; nearer and nearer it 
came, louder yet became the roar, till it 
seemed to sound directly overhead, and I 
involuntarily shrank closer to the cliff for 
shelter from the avalanche. Then it passed 
downwards, till the echoes died away, 
Twice or three times more during the night 
the cannonade was renewed, but the sounds 
were never again so near. 

Soon after two o’clock the guides roused 
up and opened the door. The dawn was 
barely perceptible, but they reported the 
weather more hopeful; so the kettle was 
boiled and a refreshing cup of tea made, 
Breakfast over, we were obliged still to wait 
for a while, as the light was not yet sufficient, 


Church and Village of Zermatt. 


but at ten minutes past three we could just | below, around ; and one step scaled, another 


see clearly, so we tied ourselves together 
and set off. We crossed a small snow slope 
almost immediately, and then commenced 
our upward climb. For a considerable time 
we kept near the north-eastern ridge ; some- 
times following the aréte itself, sometimes 
diverging slightly on to the eastern face of 
the peak. ‘To describe the ascent is almost 
impossible, it was a continuous scramble up 
a steep ruined staircase of gigantic size, 
hands and feet being often fully employed, 
and a haul with the rope sometimes not un- 
welcome. I soon found that my ice-axe was 
more bother than it was worth, and stuck it 
into a crevice in the rocks to await my 
return. One bit was almost exactly like 





similar one rose in front. Now and then 
came an awkward place, where the ledges 
were unusually small, or did not afford a 
good hand-hold—one I particularly remem- 
ber, where it was necessary to turn a project- 
ing crag, by scrambling along a narrow shelf. 
The sensation of worming oneself round the 
corner, with a full consciousness that the 
least push would be enough to thrust one 
outward into free space, was disagreeable, 
though the rope would doubtless have pre- 
vented ay very serious consequences. ‘The 
sun rose as we climbed, flooding peak and 
sky with a rich but rather lurid light ; and 
though the heavy masses of vapour did not 


| wholly disperse before its beams, and still 
another, there were wild broken crags above, | drifted about the peaks, we began to feel 
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hopeful that the weather would not bar our | that in many places only a number of tiny 


lascent. Lochmatter, however, evidently de- 
\termined to trust it as little as possible, and 


air. In defiance of all precedents we were 
doing something very like “rushing” the 
mountain. 

< At a quarter to five we stood at the foot of 
the final peak, on a very short and nearly 
level ridge, which from below is a conspicuous 
feature in the outline of the mountain. Be- 
yond this point the climbing becomes still 
more difficult, so 

at the guides’ de- 

we we halted for 

|a few minutes to 

\take some food, 

land then left all 

\the burdens here. 

| At five o’clock we 

|again started. A 

\steep crag rose in 

front, down which 

hung a stout rope. 

This was the first  ¢ijieg 

stagein the ascent 2m i 
of the cottage-like ss 

block that forms = 
the final peak of yj b 
the Matterhorn. 

By its help, though 

we trusted it as 

little as possible, 

| we scaled this first 

|and steepest ob- 

stacle. For some 

time longer our 

upward progress 

was a continual 

scramble, hard 

|work for muscles 

and lungs alike, 

| as clutching firmly 

| each prominence, and with cautious muscular 
contraction slowly lifting our bodies, we won 
our way from ledge to ledge. Climbing thus, 





hn ; 
1 lg 
ies 


< 


we gradually moved away from the angle to the | 


| northern face of the mountain, and then began 
the last, and in many respects the worst, stage 
of the ascent—the roof, to use my former 
simile, of the cottage. 
|rough stone slabs from a foot to a fathom 
thick, built up to form a rude staircase, with 
|2 very slight outward inclination to each 
step; suppose that snow has fallen on this, 
melted, and frozen again, till every step is 
almost hid beneath a little bank of ice, and 





| slope. 
maintained the rapid pace with which he had | a recent storm has powdered’ the whole with 
led off. More than once I had to call out, | a thin coating of dusty snow. 
‘and beg time to gulp down a mouthful of | above a precipice which seems to fall sheer 
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ledges of stone are left projecting from the 
Lastly, to give a finish, suppose that 


Place this 


for some four thousand feet, and very nearly 
does so, and you will have a fair idea of the 
worst part of the final slope of the Matter- 
horn. Its general inclination I should esti- 
mate at from thirty to forty degrees. Were 
it all snow or all rock, there would be no 





The Matterhorn and Zermatt. 


Imagine a number of | 


difficulty ; in the one case it would be easy 
step-cutting, in the other a simple staircase ; 
but the combina- 
tion is undoubt- 
edly disagreeable. 
It is not easy to 
ascend, but to 
descend, as we 
presently found, 
is far worse. 

How long we 
were crawling up 
this, I cannot say. 
When the atten- 
tion is fully occu- 
pied by the hold 
of hand and foot, 
with the know- 
ledge that a mo- 
ment’s _careless- 
ness may have 
death for its 
penalty, the mind 
takes little note 
of time or inci- 
dent. After an or- 
dinary excursion, 
I can generally 
recall perfectly the 
events and scenes 
of the day; but 
if the difficulties 
have been unusu- 
ally numerous and long, I always find there 
are blanks in the memory, as though parts of 
the mental photograph had faded away. The 
preoccupation of the mind seems to render 
the impression transitory; for in my own 
case I find that the brain continues to ob- 
serve as usual—no bit of rock or flower pass- 
ing unnoticed at the time—but it does not 
record. 

At last the slope gradually diminished, and 
the snow began to predominate over the rock. 
| Our work was evidently nearly at an end, 
| and in a few minutes more we were standing | 
| almost in mid-air, as it seemed, on a narrow 
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crest of snow. The summit is an undulating 
ridge, rather more than a hundred yards 
long, a snow-aréte resting on rock, which 
crops out here and there a few feet below the 
crest. Mr. Whymper describes the two ends 
as being slightly the highest parts. We had 
struck the ridge near the middle, and cer- 
tainly were a few feet above either of them. 
There was, however, rather more snow than 
usual on the mountain, which would quite 
account for the difference. As it was deep 
and soft, walking would have been laborious, 
so we did not wander about the ridge ; and 
as it offered no temptation to sit down, we 
| remained standing. The view was one of 
unusual extent and grandeur. To describe 
it is impossible ; we gazed, as from an island, 
on endless waves of mountain ranges—a 
bewildering confusion of peaks and glaciers 
and clouds. The last rendered recognition 
of the various summits a little difficult, but 
before long I began to pick out old acquaint- 
ances—the Grivola, the Paradis, and the 
Ruitor were speedily identified among the 
mountains on the other side of the Val 
d’Aoste ; but the vapours hid the more dis- 
tant peaks of the Tarentaise and the Mau- 
rienne. The snowy summit of Mont Blanc 
towered aloft, but his attendant aiguilles 
were obscured; and the Oberland and 
Combin districts were much clouded. The 


nearer ranges were, however, quite clear, 
among which the Rothhorn especially at- 


tracted our attention. Bold pyramid as it 
always is, hence it appeared extraordinarily 
sharp, almost a spire of rock. But perhaps 
the most impressive part of the view was 
that immediately below us. On one side we 
looked, as from the battlements of a tower, 
straight down on Breuil and the head of the 
Val Tournanche ; on the other, after a short 
slope of snow, the next object visible was 
part of the Zmutt valley, with Zermatt and 
the upper Vispthal, nearly three thousand 
yards below. 

The day was calm, and one would gladly have 
lingered long, but the clouds indicated very 
unsettled weather; so after spending twenty 
minutes in trying to impress the view on my 
mind, I turned to descend. ‘This, as I anti- 
cipated, was worse than the ascent. The slope, 
which has already been described, requires 
the greatest possible caution. We passed, I 
believe, a little to the east of the exact 
spot where the accident occurred in 1865 ; 
for.we saw below, on our left, a piece of rope 
hanging to a crag, which either had been 
broken off the victims as they fell, or used 








by the survivors in descending; but the | 


general character of the slope is the same 
everywhere. We proceeded with the utmost 
caution, one only moving at a time in the 
more dangerous parts ; and our conversation 
for a good while was nothing but ringing the 
changes on theword fest. A rope has now been 
fixed in the worst place, but though we found 
it of use, we dared not trust it very much, 
as it has been for some time exposed to the 
weather. We seemed to make good pro- 
gress, but it was eight o’clock before we 
again reached the shoulder of the mountain, 
so that we occupied forty minutes more in 
descending than in ascending, a fact suffi- 
ciently significant to all accustomed to climb- 
ing. The sight of the provision-bag was 
welcome, and a short halt passed pleasantly 
in investigating its contents. The clouds, 
however, still looked threatening, so before 
long we again commenced our downward 
scramble. This part, also, of the descent 
proved a little more difficult than the ascent, 
and it was two hours before we reached the 
cabane. Here, as the worst was over, we 
indulged in a good rest, long enough to have 
some tea, most refreshing of all drinks after 
a hard climb. This done, the hut was set in 
order, and we began the last stage of the 
descent. Vegetation, I observed, extends 
to an unusual height on the Matterhorn. I 
found at least three kinds of plants a little 
below the cabane: the glacial ranunculus, a 
star gentian, and the lovely androsace glacialis ; 
one specimen of the last, in full flower, oc- 
curred perhaps four hundred feet above it, or 
about thirteen thousand feet above the sea. 
The remainder of our descent was uneventful. | 
The clouds, which had long since enveloped | 
the summit of the mountain, and concealed 
most of the other peaks, from time to time 
discharged themselves in heavy rain a little 
lower down the Vispthal, but only a few 
drops reached us; showers of stones also 
occasionally roared down the face of the 
mountain, but fortunately none came near; 
and at a quarter past four we were welcomed 
by M. and Madame Seiler to the hospitable 
shelter of the Hotel Monte Rosa. I believe 
we had occupied about four hours and three- 
quarters in this part of the descent, over 
which we did not hurry ; but as I unfortu- 
nately broke my watch, the only one in the 
party, before leaving the cabane, I cannot 
speak precisely on this point. The whole 
expedition, therefore, occupied full seventeen 
hours, rather more than nine being spent in 
ascending and eight in descending. 

One word at parting to express my opinion 
of the nature of this excursion. It is, I 
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think, the most laborious that I have ever 
undertaken, and the number of these is not 
small. From the foot of the peak to the 
top, a height of nearly five thousand feet, it 
is an almost continual scramble, frequently in- 
volving very considerable muscular exertion. 
Next, as to the danger of the excursion. 
There is perhaps a little from falling stones 
in one or two places, but it is difficult to 
estimate the amount of this. None came 
| near us, but others might be less fortunate. 
| As a rule the climbing is rather dificult than 
| dangerous. 


| of strength, agility, and practice ; but it is | 
in places where there is generally fair hold 
The descent, however, | 


tor hand and foot. 





I mean, it requires some amount | 


of the slope on which the accident hap- 
pened must always require great caution, and 
at times may be absolutely dangerous. No 
one should undertake it unless he can trust 
himself not to slip. Again and again I was 
conscious that, while I could just hold myself, 


'the smallest jerk on the rope would have 


plucked me from my grasp. Thus, I think 
that to fairly skilful climbers there is no real 
danger, and the expedition is one which may 
be legitimately undertaken by them; but if 
rash aspirants make a practice of selecting 
the Matterhorn, as they now seem inclined 


'to do, as the scene of one of their earliest 


triumphs, we shall read before long of another 
frightful accident. T. G. BONNEY. 





LIFT UP YOUR HYMNS, ALL MEN. 


A Song of Praise for British Gorkmen. 
(Tune—Old 148th Psalm.) 


Lit up your hymns, all men 
Who scan with lordly eye, 
And mete with kingly ken 
The starry-peopled sky ; 
Praise ye the God 
Who bade ye tread, 
With lofty head, 
Earth’s lowly sod! 


Time was when ye were not; 
Through lightless depths forlorn 
The Eternal Father shot 
His ray, and ye were born. 
Even Him praise ye, 
Whose quickening light 
Redeems from night 
All things that be. 


How wondrous each fair form 
Of life that swarms on earth, 
Light fowl and ringed worm, 
And stout four-footed birth ! 
But, lord of all, 
High-fronted man 
To crown his plan 
God’s voice did call. 


Look forth, O man, and know 
Thy glorious mission given 
To rule the earth below 
With wisdom lent from heaven. 
To His command 
Obedience bring 
Who made thee king 
Of sea and land! 


From ice-bound pole to pole, 
From sunny zone to zone, 
March forth with venturous soul 
And claim the world thine own ; 
And praise Him ever 
Who bade thy hand 
Rule sea and land 
With proud endeavour ! 





The granite boulders vast 
Split with thy mastering wedge, 
The gusty-driving blast 
Rein on the billow’s edge. 
And understand 
By what high claim 
Thy wit doth tame 
Both sea and land. 


With cylinder and beam 
And fine-conducting skill, 
Torture the straitened steam 
To work thy reasoned will ; 
And understand 
How Godlike Mind 
The power doth bind 
Of sea and land! 


With bolt and bar and clamp 
And strong-subduing fire, 
And chymist virtue stamp 
All things to thy desire ; 
For God in heaven 
Such shaping skill 
To man’s wise will 
Hath surely given. 


Pile high the’ embattled tower, 
And where the huge seas roll 
With arms of Titan power 
Fling forth the mighty mole, 
Whose strength doth save 
Brave hearts from scaith 
Of yawning Death 
And yeasty grave ! 


Stretch forth the pendant bridge, 
’Cross the broad-breasted tide, 
And round the steep-faced ridge 
On smoking chariot ride, 
Even as a bird 
Well-used to soar 
His plumy oar 
Hath lightly stirred. 



































And let thy lordly hest, 
And thy heart’s hot desire 
Be sped to East and West 
Swift through the thrilling wire, 
O’er earth and sea, 
Which God the Lord 
Did well accord 
A stage for thee ! 


GOOD WCRDS. 


Lift up thy head, O man, 
And walk rejoicing forth, 
To sway with sweatful plan 
The stubborn-breasted earth. 
Thus shalt theu be 
Liegeman of God, 
Treading earth’s sod 
Erect and free ! 
JCHN STUART BLACKIE. 





MODERN SOCIALISM. 


RECENT social experiment, not of 
a happy kind, amid the glades of 
| the New Forest, has once more directed 
attention to a very old problem, the interest 
of which is, perhaps, as fresh as ever. So- 
| cialism is a word which to many persons 
has an alarming sound, and which has un- 
doubtedly been associated at different times 
with some ugly practices. Yet in itself the 
term would seem to imply only a laudable 
desire for an improved organization of society, 
and it is necessary to remember that there 
is a healthy as well as an unhealthy way in 
which this object may be sought. Indeed 
| the distinction between the two great schools 
of social reformers turns rather on what is 
| practicable than on what is desirable. Most 
reasonable people are agreed that a vast deal 
remains to be done before the different classes 
| of society are brought together on a proper 
| footing; the main question is whether this 
| can be achieved while leaving to human 
| nature a perfectly free and untrammelled de- 
velopment, or whether human nature must 
be compressed at all hazards into an artificial 
| mould. 

There is certainly much that is attractive to 
certain minds in the restrictive plan. No- 
thing can be more natural than that people 
who are oppressed by a sense of the diffi- 
| culties and responsibilities of a complex 
| social system, feeling acutely the strain of 
| competition, and the pressure of innumer- 
| able temptations, but without discernment 
| to perceive the causes and necessities of 
| such a state of things, should endeavour 
| to escape by a side-way from the throng and 
| turmoil, and to devise for themselves some 
| simpler and easier method of existence. 
| Nor is this yearning confined to the poor 
| alone. ‘The absence of material comfort no 





doubt tends to strengthen the conviction | 
| that the constitution of society is not what it | 


| should be; but those who have wealth and 


worldly ease have even heavier burdens of | 


| another kind from which they crave release. 
| There are probably, indeed, few people of 
| any class who have not, at some time or 





other of their lives, when struggling wearily 
through the tangled maze of interests and 
duties, enjoyed the dream of an existence 
reduced to simpler elements. It seems in 
such moments as if the good man’s path 
might indeed be easy in a world free from 
domestic anxieties, business worries, the 
allurements of pleasure or ambition, and all 
those stings of appetite and passion which 
keep society agitated and unsettled. Life 
would then be laid out clearly before him 
in straight obvious lines of duty, which it 
would be impossible to mistake, or, when 
once in the groove, to depart from. This is 
the fancy, but the realisation is apt to be 
disappointing. Unruly human nature keeps 
the man company wherever he goes, and he 
thus carries about with him the seeds of the 
very disorders from which he imagines he 
is fleeing. Whether they will eventually ger- 





minate will still depend more upon himself | 
than on the artificial conditions amid which | 


he has entrenched himself in self-defence. 
Man, in short, finds himself confronted by 


the question whether it is better boldly to | 
face his nature as itis, and endeavour to raise | 
it to its fullest and highest development, even | 


at the peril of defeat, or to seek safety ina 


lower range of effort by trying to paralyze | 


or eradicate some of its noblest elements. 
The second of these alternatives is that 
which has been chosen by those monastic 
communities of which the Essenes of Pales- 
tine present the earliest historical example. 
Among the Essenes there was no marrying 
or giving in marriage; they cut themselves 
off trom all contact with the outer world, 
held al! things in common, ate at a com- 
mon table of the simplest fare, and de- 
spised all wealth. It is obvious that the 
efiect of these arrangements was naturally 
very much to reduce the difficulties of life 
for the members of the community, for the 
simple reason that it made a clean sweep ot 
some of the chief obligations of humanity. 
They renounced family ties, and left the world 
beyond their confines to rot in its wicked- 
ness without troubling -themselves about its 
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fate. The organization of the Essenes ‘has 
been the general family type of most of the 
communities which have since been founded 
on the same principle. It appeared in a 
| modified form in the monastic societies of 
| the Middle Ages, and it has been closely 
'| reproduced by the American Shakers, Har- 
|| monists, and other bodies in our own genera- 
tion. 

It is perhaps needless to remark that 
no association of this kind has as yet ever 
succeeded in maintaining a permanent exist- 
ence. The Moravians, of course, cannot be 
included in this category, inasmuch as they 
do not require either celibacy or community 
of goods, and, in fact, do not difier, except 
'|in sobriety of manner and high moral tone, 
from other people. A very interesting account 
of the American societies still surviving has 
lately been given by Mr. Nordhoff,* who has 
'| visited most of them, and studied them 
carefully. He writes in a very fair and tem- 
perate tone, and would seem to be, on the 
whole, rather favourable to experiments in 
this direction. Yet he is obliged to admit 
| that, with two exceptions, one of which, we 
|| are sorry to say, is a notorious traternity of 
|| the most intamous kind, they are all steadily 
|| dying out. The oldest of them, the Shakers, 
has existed on American soil for nearly eighty 
|| years, has frequently received accessions 
|| from various quarters, and has the advantage 
|| of being still guided by some of the early 
members. Its organization would seem to 
be in good working order, but it lacks vitality, 
and, unless some unexpected change takes 
place, its extinction within a comparatively 
short time may be confidently predicted. 
The Shakers are celibates, but, like the 
Essenes, they have been in the habit of 
adopting children. They have discovered, 
however, that, deprived of the care of their 

natural guardians, the children do not turn 
out well, and the practice of adoption is 
being generally abandoned. Mr. Nordhoff, 
speaking of another community in which the 
children are placed under the charge of 
special nurses or care-takers, remarks, 
“The children I saw were plump and looked 
sound, but they seemed to be a little 
|| subdued and desolate, as though they missed 
the exclusive love and care of a father and 
mother. This, however, may have been 
only fancy; though I should grieve to see 
in the eyes of my own little ones an expres- 
sion which I thought I saw in_ these 
children—difficult to describe, perhaps; I 





* “The Communistic Societies of the United States.” By 
Charles Nordhoff. Murray. 





might say a lack of buoyancy, or confidence 
and gladness. A man or woman may not find 
it disagreeable to be part of a great machine, 
but I suspect it is harder for a little child.” 
Nothing, indeed, can be more pitiable .than 
the condition of these wretched victims of a 
false and unnatural system ; and as might 
be expected, many of them make their escape 
as soon as they can. 

The history of the Shakers gives a good 
idea of the general course of such societies. 
They had at first a hard struggle to establish 
themselves, but they were assisted by their 
sober and frugal habits, and by the abun- 
dant resources of a new country. They have 
now acquired a considerable amount of pro- 
perty, work lightly themselves, and employ a 
large number of hired labourers. They evi- 
dently do not care much for new-comers, and, 
as they are giving up taking in children, the 
community is subject to a continuous process 
of decay. The manners of this curious people 
are pretty well known, but it may perhaps be 
interesting to give a brief account of them. 
A Shaker tamily rises at half-past four or five, 
breakfasts at six, dines at twelve, sups at six 
in the evening, and by nine or half-past all 
are in bed and the lights out. Meals are 
served in a common hall, men at one table, 
women at another, and children at a third, 
and in perfect silence. The Shakers eat 
little meat, many of them none at all; fruit 
and vegetables are largely consumed. After 
breakfast everybody goes to work at the 
tasks allotted to them by the care-takers, 
who, under the supervision of the deacons, 
attend to the general administration of the 
community. Every evening there is a meet- 
ing for singing hymns, of which they 
are very fond. In their religious services 
there is littie or no audible prayer, mental 
inspiration being deemed enough. After a 
few words from the elder or eldress, the 
ranks are broken, and a dozen of the 
brethren and sisters, forming each a separate 
square on the floor, begin a lively hymn- 
tune, in which all the rest join, marching 
round the room to a quick-step, the women 
following the men, and all of them often 
clapping their hands. Sometimes, too, they 
dance to this peculiar accompaniment, the 
step being a kind of shuffle. Occasionally 
a brother or sister is moved to deliver 
some communication from the spirits. In 
their marching and dancing they hold their 
hands before them, and make a motion as if 
gathering something to themselves ; this is 
called “ gathering a blessing.” All the move- 
ments are performed with much precision, 
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and the singers keep time admirably. The 
men wear a broad, stiff-brimmed white or grey 
felt hat, and a long coat of light blue; the wo- 
men wear a dark stuff gown, with many plaits 
in the skirt, a shawl over the bosom, a cap 
that covers the face so as almost to prevent 
it from being seen, and out of doors the 
old-fashioned poke-bonnet, in the depths of 
which the head is buried. A man and 
woman are never allowed to meet or 
speak except in special cases and in the 
presence of a third person. They must not 
even cross each other on the stairs. Among 
the Inspirationists of Amanda and the 
Separatists of Zoar marriage is tolerated, but 
discouraged. In other respects, such as 
community of property, frugal diet, and 
regular habits, they resemble the Shakers, 
There is something very significant of the 
inherent weakness of these communities in 
the graphic picture which Mr. Nordhoff draws 
of the remnant of the Rappists still lingering 
at Economy. They have a large and well- 
kept estate, and the town or village is com- 
posed of neat substantial houses, with vines 
trained over them in a peculiar manner 
that makes them look as if crowned with 
green. ‘The streets are also lined with trees, 
with benches under them where the inhabitants 
take their ease. There is no sound of traffic 


in this scene of peace, a Sabbath quietude 


pervades it. “Once it was a busy place, for 
it had cotton, silk, and woollen factories, a 
brewery, and other industries ; but the most 
important of these have been closed, and as 
you walk along the quiet, shady streets, you 
meet only occasionally some stout, little, old 
man, in a short, light-blue jacket, and a tall and 
very broad-brimmed hat, looking amazingly 
like Hendrik Hudson’s men in the play of 
kip Van Winkie, or some comfortable- 
looking dame, in Norman cap and stuff 
gown, whose polite ‘good day’ to you, in 
German or English, as it may happen, is not 
unmixed with surprise at sight of a strange 
face, for, as you will presently discover at the 
hotel, visitors are not nowadays frequent at 
Economy.” When Mr. Nordhoff entered the 
hotel, one of the largest houses in the place, 
the venerable and active landlord, who was 
dusting the chairs in the dining-room, looked 
up in some amazement at the intrusion of a 
traveller. He got a room, and was told he 
must turn up sharp at half-past eleven if he 
wanted any dinner, and at half-past four for 
supper, because others had to come after 
him who must not be kept waiting. Going 
down to the sitting-room later in the evening, 
he found an extraordinary group of persons 





ranged round the fire, and toasting their more 
or less broken boots. “There were men in 
all degrees of raggedness; men with one 
eye, or lame, or crippled—tramps, in fact, 
beggars for a supper and a night’s lodging, 
They sat there to the number of twenty, 
half-naked many of them, and not a bit 
ashamed ; with carpet-bags or without ; with 
clean or dirty faces and clothes, as it 
might happen; but all hungry, as I pre- 
sently saw, when a table was drawn out, 
about which they gathered, giving their 
names to be taken down in a register, while 
to them came a Harmonist brother with a 
huge tray filled full of tins filled with coffee, 
and another with a still bigger tray of bread, 
Thereupon these wanderers fell to, and, 
having eaten as much bread and coffee as 
they could hold, they were consigned to a 
house a few doors away, peeping in at whose 
windows by-and-by, I saw a large, cheerful, 
coal fire, and beds for the whole company.” 
It appears that a similar party are fed at the 
hotel every day, and in addition to supper 
they get a breakfast of bread, meat, and 
cofiee when they go away in the morning. 
No questions are asked, but it is assumed 
that they are none of them professional 
mendicants. Many looked like decent men 
out of work; but Mr. Nordhoff confesses 
that he would not have cared to meet some 
of the others after dark. The Harmonists 
can well afford to be generous to these 
people, and it is just possible that they 
may have other reasons for their civil 
hospitality besides mere charity. The Har- 
monists are rich, and probably not very 
capable of self-defence if a raid were made 
on them. They are a celibate community, 
and for many years past have been gradually 
decreasing in numbers; while at the same 
time they have been accumulating more and 
more property, till now some hundred and 
ten persons, most of them aged, and none 
under about forty, are said to possess 
from two to three millions of dollars. They 
have themselves given up labour; their 
factories are closed ; and they think it wiser 
and more comfortable, we are told, to employ 
labour at a distance from their own town. 
They have, therefore, invested their money in 
coal-mines, saw-mills, and oil-mill, and at 
Beaver Falls they have the largest cutlery shop 
in the United States, where nearly two hundred 
Chinese are employed. Who is to have all 
the money when the community in the 
course of nature disappears, or is reduced to 
one or two invalids tottering on the verge of 
the grave, nobody can say. “The Lord will 
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show us a way,” is the answer of the Har- 
“We have not 
trusted Him in vain so far; we trust Him still. 
He will give us a sign.” 

It is instructive to observe exactly what 
these American societies have done, in what 
respects they have succeeded, and where 
they have failed. From an economical point 
of view they have been in several instances 


\| successful; but this is readily accounted for 


by the advantages which they have possessed 


|in resolute and ingenious leaders, in the 
|| strict discipline which these leaders have 


been able to enforce, not only by their per- 


|| sonal influence, but by the religious authority 


|| which they are supposed to exercise, and in 
the regularity, temperance, and frugality of 
the common life. The people have stuck 
|| steadily to their work, which has been in- 
variably of a simple, easy sort, and have been 
satisfied with little more than a bare sub- 
| sistence of the roughest kind. It would 
| appear that what these communities have 
| done in a small and isolated way, is hardly 
more than other people have been able to do 
| on a large scale, without having anything to 
do with communism or religious fanaticism. 
|The material condition of the societies is, 
at its best, only somewhat better than that of 
|| well-to-do farm-labourers, and this is a level 
| above which no one rises. On the other 
|hand, although a plain, quiet life, with 
moderate work and frugal fare, is in one way 
|| favourable both to physical and moral health, 
| the unnatural suppression of an important 
|side of human nature by which this is 
accompanied, does mischief in another direc- 
| tion, It is only fair to say that, as a rule, 
most of the societies in question appear to 
| be decent and orderly in their behaviour ; 
but it is known that the repressive system 
| which is enforced is apt to lead to startling 
| aberrations. Where these do not occur it has 
| a stunting and deadening effect, which if it 
|| could possibly be continued for a couple of 
| generations, would probably reduce the 
people exposed to it to the condition of 
tame, well-fed animals. Life would become 
| 4 mechanical round of monotonous duties of 
the commonest kind, without any exercise 
|| for the mind or the higher moralities, or any 
| Interest beyond that of a selfish and gloomy 
egotism. Mr. Nordhoff remarks in one of his 
|| chapters on the results which may be attri- 
|| buted to a too monotonous existence—the 
young women mostly pale, flat-chested, and 
somewhat thin ; the young men goodnatured- 
looking, but aimless. He observed a good 
deal of hypochondria, although, on the 








whole, he thinks the communists have good 
health. It is intellectual degradation, how- 
ever, which is the most serious evil. 
According to Mr. Nordhoff, one of the 
attractions of a community of the kind we 
have been considering, is the independent 
position which it offers to labouring men. 
He adopts the opinion, of which we some- 
times find traces in this country, that there is 
something degrading in earning a livelihood 
in the shape of wages, and that a man rises 
in personal dignity when he is paid by a 
share of the general profits. It is worth 
while to consider what this independence and 
dignity really amount to. It is obvious that 
wages are only a share of profits in another 
form, and that it is as a matter of prac- 
tical convenience that they are paid in one 
way and not in another. Many of the 
highest kinds of service, that, for example, of 
judges, Ministers of State, and so on, are 
paid by wages. The manager of a great 
factory is sometimes paid by wages and 
sometimes by a percentage on the profits, 
which are only wages reckoned in another 
manner. It is quite true that a man who 
has a business of his own, and whose in- 
telligence, prudence, and ingenuity are exer- 
cised in the actual management of it, is 
usually ranked above a servant, who has 
only to do his allotted task and who shares 
none of the cares and responsibilities of his 
employer; but here the distinction arises 
not from the form in which remuneration is 
given, but from the very different quality of 
the work performed. The majority of the 
members of a Shaker or other community are 
required to do just what work the deacons 
or foremen prescribe, and have practically 
nothing whatever to do with the general 
administration of affairs. They are, in short, 
precisely in the position of a hired labourer, 
except that, from the nature of the case, they 
are rather more tied than he is to the 
employment in which they are engaged, and 
cannot, when they happen to be dissatisfied, 
take up their tools and go off with the same 
light heart. If they have been for any length 
of time connected with the society, they will 
have acquired an interest in it which they 
will be reluctant to surrender, and they 
know that if they leave they must go off 
bare and penniless to begin the world afresh. 
An ordinary workman, on the other hand, 
has usually something of his own which con- 
tinues to belong to him whether he is in one 
situation or another. The only difference to 
the man himself is that, when he changes, 
he works in another yard “ factory, and 
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receives his money from another hand. A 
Shaker community may grow rich, but the 
individuals who compose it have abso- 
lutely nothing of their own. They get 
their daily subsistence while they remain, 
but the instant the bond is broken, they are | 
destitute. 

Although the general result of these ex- 
periments is depressing and unsatisfactory, it 
is necessary to acknowledge the good quali- j 
ties which distinguish many of the societies ; 
and it may be asked whether these might not | 
be advantageously imitated by people who | 
have no sympathy with communism or the | 
other delusions with which it is usually associ- 
ated. In the varied, elastic, and changing life | 
of a free society, anything like an approxima- | 
tion to the iron rule and minute regulation of | 
a communist family is of course impossible. | 
There is noreason, however, why, without going | 
into the wilderness, or worshipping strange 
gods, people at home should not cultivate | 
some of the undoubted virtues of the latter. 
If English working-men were only a tithe as 
thrifty, temperate, and self-denying as the 
Shakers, they would soon find their position 
greatly improved. The Shakers get on so 
well, not because of their eccentricities, but 
because they are sober and regular in their | 
habits. Employers might also consider 


whether a large body of workpeople might 
not be held together by an extension of the 


co-operative principle. It should not be 
difficult for an able and energetic man, at 
the head of a great business, to place him- 
self in such intimate and sympathetic rela- | 
tions with those around him as will give him 
an influence over them almost as strong and 
more binding than that exercised by the 
leaders of a communist society. Indeed, in 
many cases this is already beginning to be 
done. Workpeople are grouped round the 
seat of their labours, like a sort of patriarchal 
family, with schools, stores, baths, library, 
savings-bank, for the common use of all. 
The factory thus becomes a centre of 
social activity and culture; and experience | 
has shown that wherever this is done, not | 
only the people but the employers profit | 
by it. 





| fined to the people employed at the works; | 


| believe, only an example of what is being ! 


| people among whom they live. 


| social duty, 


—. 


The case of Saltaire will occur to every 
one as a prominent example of what may be 
done in this way; but in a less formal and 
systematic manner the same principle is 
being carried out extensively throughout the 
country. Few persons are probably aware | 
of the vast sums which are annually spent by | 
the great industrial capitalists in providing | 
for the wants of the population in the neigh. | 
bourhood of their establishments. In such | 
a district, for example, as that round Barrow- 
in-Furness, you will find at every step traces || 
of the wise and provident liberality of the || 
Steel Works Company, which occupies pretty | 
much the position of a great baron of other || 
days, but discharges its duties in another |) 
spirit. There are churches, schools, working. || 
men’s clubs, and similar institutions which || 
have been built by direct grants from the || 
company or by personal contributions from || 
the principal shareholders. The advantages | 
of these benefactions are of course not con-| 





so that this is really Socialism in its best 
sense. | 
And what is done in-this instance is, we | 


done in many other parts: of the country. || 
Companies and capitalists are of course | 
under no legal obligation to devote any of| 
their funds to these objects, but they give || 
voluntarily from a sense of duty, and also, we || 
may suppose, from a conviction that their | 
own welfare is identified with that of the || 
In other 

ways we see the same spirit at work. There | 
is no law to compel a rich man to allow any || 
one to see his picturesque domains or trea- | 
sures of art; but opinion has acquired almost || 
the force of law, and the enjoyment of parks, | 
picture-galleries, family-gems, and all kinds || 
ot rare possessions, is now freely shared by 

the owners with the rest ofthe world. Thus, |! 
in fact, is the healthy form of Socialism, 

in which ‘the general welfare is promoted, 

not by violent restrictions on personal | 
independence, or by a compulsory  sub- | 
division of property, but by voluntary action || 
stimulated by enlightened convictions of || 
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FATED TO BE FREE. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 


OLD MAN DIGS A WELL. 


’ 
“ And travel finishes the fool.” 





RS. PE- 
TER 
M E L- 


all 
consci- 
ous 





able im- 
pression 
| her son 
had 
madeon 
his late 
host, 
continu- 
ed to 
think a 
good 
deal of 
the a- 
’ greeable 
widower. She made Peter write from time to 
time to little Janie Mortimer and report the 
progress of the puppy, at the same time taking 
care to mention his dear mamma in a manner 
that she thought would be advantageous. 

It cost Peter a world of trouble to copy 
and recopy these epistles till his mother was 
satisfied with them ; but she always told him 











|, that he would not be remembered so well or 


invited again unless he wrote ; and this was 
true. 
His little friends wrote in reply, but by no 


|| means such carefully-worded letters; they 


also favoured him with shoals of Christmas 

| cards and showers of valentines, but his 
| letters never got beyond the school-room ; 
and if John Mortimer’s keen eyes had ever 
fallen on them, it would have availed no- 
| thing. He would have discovered at once 
that they were not the child’s sole production, 
and would have been all the more decided 
not to invite him again. 

When first Mrs. Melcombe came home 
she perceived a certain change in Laura, 
| Who was hardly able to attend to Peter’s 
| lessons, and had fits of elation that seemed 
_ to alternate with a curious kind of shame. 


| Mrs. Peter Melcombe did not doubt that 
XVI—13 
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Laura fancied she had got another lover, 
but she was so tired of Laura’s lovers that 
she determined to take no notice; ard if 
Laura had anything to say, to make her say 
it without assistance. It seemed to her so 
right and natural and proper that she should 
wish to marry again herself, and so ridiculous 
of Laura to fancy that she wished to marry 


un- | also. 


On Valentine’s day, however, Laura had a 


of | letter, flushed high, and while trying to look 
the un-| careless actually almost wept for joy ; for the 
favour-| moment Mrs. Melcombe was thrown off her 


guard, and she asked a question. 

Laura, in triumph, handed the valentine 
to her sister-in-law. “It’s strange,” she said 
tremulously, “ very strange ; but what is a 
woman to do when she is the object of such 
a passion ?” 

It was a common piece of paper with two 
coloured figures on it taking hands and 
smiling ; underneath, in a clear and careful 
hand, was written— 

“* What would he give, your lover true, 
just for one little sight of you ? 
“J. S.” 

“ J. S.,” said Mrs. Melcombe, in a question- 
ing tone. 

“It’s Joseph, dear,’ replied Laura, hang- 
ing down Her head and smiling. 

Joseph was the head plumber who had 
been employed about the now finished 
house, and Mrs. Melcombe’s dismay was 
great when she found that Joseph, having 
discovered. how the young lady thought he 
was in love with her, was actually taking up 
the part of a lover; she dreaded to think 
what might occur in consequence. Joseph 
was a very clever young workman, of excel- 
lent character, and Laura was intolerably 
foolish and to the last degree credulous. 

If the young man had been the greatest 
scamp. and villain, but ‘in her. own rank of 
life, it would have been nothing to compare 
with this, in the eyes of Mrs. Melcombe, 
or indeed in most people’s eyes. She turned 
pale, and felt that she was a stricken 
woman. , 

She was not well educated herself, and 
she had not*been accustomed to society, but | 
she aspired to better things. The house was 
just finished, she had written to Mr. Morti- 
mer to tell him so. She thought of giving a 
house-warming ; for several of the families 
round, whose fathers and mothers had been 
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kept at arms’ length by old Madam Mel- 
combe till their children almost forgot that 
there was such a person, had now begun 
kindly to call on the lonely ladies, and ex- 
press a wish to see something of them. 

Also she had been rubbing up her board- 
ing-school French, and hoped to take a trip to 
Paris, for she wanted to give herself and her 
son all the advantages that could be got with 
money. She knew there was something pro- 
vincial about herself and her sister-in-law, as 
there had been about the old grandmother ; 
and indeed about all the Melcombes. She 
wished to rise; and oh what should she do, 
how could she ever get over it, if Laura 
married the plumber ? 

Her distress was such that she took the 
only course which could have availed her— 
she was silent. 

“TI was afraid, dear, you might, you 
would, you must think it very imprudent,” 
said Laura, a little struck by this silence; 
“but what is to be done? Amelia, he’s 
dying for me.” 

Still Mrs. Melcombe was silent. 

“He told me himself, that if I wouldn’t 
have him it would drive him to drink.” 

“ Laura!” exclaimed Mrs. Melcombe with 
vehemence, “‘it’s not credible that you can 
take up with a lout who courts you in such 
fashion as that. O Laura!” she exclaimed 


in such distress as to give real pathos to her 
manner, “I little thought to see this day, I 


could not have believed it of you;” and she 
burst into an agony of tears. 

“ And here’s a letter,” she presently found 
voice enough to say, “here’s a letter from 
Mr. Mortimer, to say that his brother’s com- 
ing to look at the house. Perhaps Mr. John 
Mortimer will come with him. Oh, what 
shall I do if they hear of this ?” 

Laura was very much impressed. If scorn, 
or anger, or incredulity had confronted her, 
she would have held to her intentions; but 
this alarm and grief at least had the merit of 
allowing all importance to the affair, and 
consequently to her. 

Her imagination conjured up visions of 
her sister-in-law’s future years. She saw her 
always wringing her hands, and she was 
touched forher. “And thenso happy as we 
meant to be, having a foreign tour, and see- 
ing Paris, and so as we had talked it over to- 
gether. And such friends as we always are.” 

This was perfectly true ; Mrs. Melcombe 
and Laura were not of the nagging order 
of women, they never said sarcastic or ill- 
natured things to one another, the foibles of 
the one suited the other; and if they had a 





few uncomfortable words now and then be.} 
tween themselves, they had enough esprit del 
corps to hide this from all outsiders. ' 

An affecting scene took place, Laura rose} 
and threw herself into Amelia’s arms weep-} 
ing passionately. 

“You'll give it up, Laura dear, for my 
sake, and for our poor dear Peter’s sake,) 
who’s gone.” i 

No; Laura could not go quite so fay in 
heroic self-sacrifice as that; but she did 
promise solemnly, that however many times} 
Joseph might say he was dying for her, she 
would—what? She would promise to decide 
nothing till she had been to Paris. 

She was very happy that morning ; Amelia 
had not made game of her, and there had 
been such a scene! Laura enjoyed a sceme ;) 
and Amelia had pleaded so hard and so long’ 
with her for that promise. At dast she had’ 
given it. If she had not been such a re- 
markably foolish woman, sie would have} 
known she was glad on the whole that the 
promise had been extonted from her. As it] 
was she thought she was somry, but after a) 
little more urging and pleadimg she gave up) 
the precious valentine, and saw it devoured’ 
by the flames. It had a Bimmingham post-/ 
mark, and Mrs. Melcombe heard with) 
pleasure that Joseph would be away at least} 
a fortnight. 

Laura had wanted a little excitement, just} 
the least amusement; and if not that, just] 
the least recognition of her place in nature} 
as a woman, and a young one. At present} 
her imagination had not been long at work) 
on this unpromising payer of the tribute. 
If some one, whose household ways andj 
daily English were like her own, had come] 
forward she would soon have forgotten) 
Joseph ; for he himself, as an individual} 
was almost nothing to her, it was only in his} 
having paid the tribute that his power lay. 

Late in the afternoon Mr. Augustus Mort] 
mer arrived. He was received by Mrs. Mek 
combe almost, as it seemed, with the devotion 
of a daughter. 

The room was strewed with account-books) 
and cards. It had been intended that he 
should make some remark about them, and 
then she was to say, with careless ease, 
‘Only the accounts of the parish charities.” 
But he courteously feigning to see none of 
the litter, she was put out. j 

He presently went to inspect the repairs 
and restorations, to look over the garden} 
and the stables; and it was not till the next] 
morning that she found occasion to ask some 
advice of him. 
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The cottages on the land were let with 
| the farms, so that the farmers put their 
labourers into them, charged, it is true, very 
little rent, but allowed them to get very much 
out of repair. It was the farmers’ duty to 
keep them in repair; but there was no agent, 
/no one to make them do it. Moreover, 
| they would have it that no repairs worth 
mentioning were wanted. Did Mr. Mortimer 
think if she spent the money she had devoted 
to charity in repairing these cottages, she could 
| fairly consider that she had spent it in charity? 

It was a nice point, certainly, for it would be 
improving her son’s property, and avoiding 
disputes with valuable and somewhat unma- 
nageable tenants ; and, on the other hand, it 
would be escaping the bad precedent of pay- 
ing for repairs out of the estate ; so she went 
on laying this casuistry before the old man 
while he pulled down his shaggy white brows, 
and looked very stern over the whole affair. 
“Some of the poor old women do suffer so 
sadly from rheumatism,” she continued, “ and 
our parish doctor says it comes from the 
damp places they live in, and then there is so 
much fever in the lower part of the hamlet.” 

“You had better let me see the farmers 
and the cottagers,” said old Augustus. “I 
will go into the whole affair, and tell you 
what I think of it.” 

Accordingly he went his way among the 
people, and if he had any sorrowful reason 
for being glad of what rendered it his duty 
| to pick up all the information he could, this 
did not make him less energetic in fighting 
the farmers. 

Very little, however, could be done with 
them; an obvious hole in a roof they would 
repair, a rotting door they would replace, but 
that was all, and he felt strongly the impolicy 
of taking money out of the estate to do all 
the whitewashing, plastering, carpenters’ 
work, and painting that were desirable ; 
besides which, he was sure the water was not 
pure that the people drank, and that they 
ought to have another well. 

When Mrs. Melcombe heard his report of 
it all, and when he acknowledged that he 
could do hardly anything with the farmers, 
she wished she had not asked his advice, 
particularly as he chose to bring certain 
religious remarks into it. He was indeed a 
most inconveniently religious man ; his reli- 
gion was of a very expensive kind, and was 
all mixed up with his philanthropy, as if one 
could not be religious at all without loving 
those whom God loved, and as if one could 
not love them without serving them to the 
| best of one’s power. 





She listened with dismay. If it was use- 
less to expect much of the farmers, and im- 
politic to take much out of the estate, what 
was the use of talking? But Mr. Augustus 
Mortimer did talk for several minutes ; first 
he remarked on the expressed wish of his 
mother that all needful repairs should be 
attended to, then he said his brother began 
to feel the infirmities of age, and also was a 
poor man; then he made Mrs. Melcombe 
wince by observing that the condition of the 
tenements was pertectly disgraceful, and next 
he went on to say that, being old himself, he 
did not wish to waste any time, for he should 
have but little, and therefore as he was rich he 
was content to do what was wanted himself. 

“This house,” he continued, “is a great 
deal too large for the small income your son || 
will have. Very large sums have been spent, | 
as the will directed, in putting it into perfect || 
repair. I am not surprised, therefore, that 
you have felt perplexed, but now, if you have 
no objection, I will have estimates made at 
once.” 

Excessively surprised, a little humiliated, 
but yet, on the whole, conscious that such an 
offer relieved her of a great responsibility, 
Mrs. Peter Melcombe hesitated a moment, 
then said in a low voice— ¢ 

“Thank you, Mr. Mortimer, but you will 
give me a little time to think of this.” 

** Certainly,” he answered, with all com- 
-posure, “till to-morrow morning ;” then he 
went on as if that matter was quite settled, 
and enough had been said about it. “There 
is one person whom I should much like to 
point out to you as an object for your charity 
—the old shepherd’s wife who is bedridden. 
If you were inclined to provide some one to 
look after her 7 

“Oh, Becky Maddison,” interrupted Mrs. 
Melcombe ; “ the dear grandmother did not 
approve of that woman. She used to annoy 
her by telling an absurd ghost story.” 

“Indeed !” 

“But still, as you think I ought to do 
something for her, I certainly will.” 

“T shall go and see her myself this after- 
noon,” answered Mr. Augustus Mortimer 
hastily. “ Iwill not fail to report to you how 
I find her.” 

“Her talk was naturally painful to ‘the 
dear grandmother,” continued Mrs. Mel- 
combe. 

Mr. Mortimer looked keenly attentive, 
but he did not ask any question, and as she 
said no more, he almost immediately with- 
drew, and walked straight across the fields |! 





to the cottage of this old woman. 
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Nothing more was said that evening con- 
cerning the repairs, or concerning this visit ; 
but the next morning Mr. Mortimer renewed 
his proposition, and after a little modest 
hesitation, she accepted it ; then, remember- 
ing his request concerning old Becky, she told 
him she had that morning sent her a blanket 
and some soup. “And, by-the-bye, Mr. 
Mortimer, did she tell you the story that 
used to annoy the dear grandmother?” she 
inquired. 

Mr. Mortimer was so long in answering, 
that she looked up at him, and when he 
caught her eye he answered “ Yes.” 

“He doesn’t like it any more than his 
mother did,” she thought, so she said no 
more, and he almost immediately went away 
to give orders about the proposed estimates. 

Mrs. Melcombe and Laura made Mr. 
Mortimer very comfortable, and when he 
went away he left them highly pleased, for, 
having been told of their intended journey 
to Paris, he had proposed to them to come 
and spend a few days at his house, consider- 
ing it the first stage of their tour. 

So he departed, and no more dirt was 
thrown at him. The tide began to turn in 
favour of the Mortimers, people had seen the 
mild face and venerable gentleness of the 
Mortimer who was poor, they had now 
handled the gold of the one that was rich. 

“ Old Madam was a saint,” they observed, 
“but she couldn’t come and look arter us 
hersen, poor dear. Farmers are adlers hard 
on poor folk. So he was bent on having 
another well atop o’ the hill ’stead o’ the 
bottom. Why let him, then, if he liked! 
Anyhow, there was this good in it—the full 
buckets would be to carry down hill ’stead 
of up. As to the water o’ the ould well 
being foul and breeding fevers, it might be, 
and then again it might not be; if folks were 
to be for ever considering whether water was 
foul, they’d never drink in peace !” 

The moment he was gone, Mrs. Melcombe 
turned her thoughts to Laura’s swain, and 
excited such hopes of pleasure from the visit 
to Paris in the mind of her sister-in-law, 
that Joseph’s devotion began to be less fasci- 
nating to her, besides which there was some- 
thing inexpressibly sweet to her imaginative 
mind in the notion of being thwarted and 
watched. She pictured to herself the fine 
young man haunting the lonely glen, hoping 
to catch a sight of her, and smiting his brow 
as men do in novels, sighing and groaning 
over his lowly birth and his slender means. 
She wished Joseph would write that her 
sister-in-law might rob her of the letter; but 





Joseph didn’t write, he knew better. At the 
end of the fortnight he appeared ; coming to 
church, and sitting in full view of the ladies, 
looking not half so well in his shining Sunday 
clothes of Birmingham make, as he had done 
in his ordinary working suit. 

Laura was a good deal out of counte- 
nance, but Mrs. Melcombe perceived, not 
without surprise, that while she felt nothing 
but a feminine exultation in being admired, 
the young man’s homage was both deep and 
real. Nothing was either fancied or feigned, | 

So by Monday morning Mrs. Melcombe 
had got ready a delightful plan to lay before 
Laura—she actually offered to take her to | 
London, and fired her imagination with | 
accounts of the concerts, the theatres, and | 
all that they were to do and see. 

No mortal plumber could hold his own 
against such a sister-in-law. Laura let her- 
self be carried off without having any inter- 
view with Joseph, who began to think “it | 
was a bad job,” and did not know how his | 
supposed faithless lady wept during the rail- | 
way journey. But then he did not know 
how completely when she went to her first | 
oratorio she was delighted and consoled. 

The longer they stayed -in London the | 
more delighted they were ; so was Peter; the | 
Polytechnic alone was worth all the joys of 
the country put together ; but when they came 
back again at the end of April, and all the 
land was full of singing-birds, and the trees 
were in blossom, and the sweet smiling Jand- 
scape looked so full of light, and all was so 
fresh and still, then the now absent Joseph 
got hold of Laura’s imagination again ; she 
went and gazed at the window that he had 
been glazing, when, as she passed, he lifted 
up his fine eyes and looked at her in such a | 
particular manner. 

What really had taken place was this. | 
Joseph, with a lump of putty in his palm, | 
was just about to dig a bit out of it witha | 
knife that he held in his other hand. Laura 
passed, and when the young man looked up, 
she affected to feel confused, and turned 
away her face with a sort of ridiculous self- 
consciousness. Joseph was surprised, and 
the knife held suspended in his hand, he was 
staring at her when she glanced again, and 
naturally he was a little put out of counte- 
nance. 

So Laura now walked about the place, 
recalled the romantic past, and if Joseph had 
appeared (which he did not, because he had | 
no means of knowing that she had returned), | 
it is highly doubtful whether Laura would | 
ever have seen Paris. 
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| As it was, with sighs and smiles, with 
| regrets over a dead nosegay that the young 
| man had given her, and with eager longings 
| to see Paris, and perhaps Geneva, Laura spent 
| the next fortnight, and then, taking leave of 
| Melcombe again, was received in due time 
| by Mr. Augustus Mortimer on the steps of 
| his house, his son being with him. 

It was nearly dinner-time, she and her 
sister-in-law were delighted to meet this 
| gentleman, and find that he was going to dine 
| that day with his father. Peter, too, was as 
| happy as a king, for he hoped Mr. John 
| Mortimer would and could give him informa- 

tion concerning alt the well-remembered pup- 
pies, kittens, magpies, and white mice that 
he had made acquaintance with during his 
| happy visit to the little Mortimers. 

Mr. Augustus Mortimer’s house was just 
|outside the small town of Wigfield; it 
| appeared to be quite in the country, because 
| it was on the slope of a hill, and was so well 
| backed up with trees that not a chimney 
could be seen from any of its windows. It 
|was built with its back to the town, and 
/ commanded a pretty view over field, wood, 

and orchard, and also over its own beautiful 
| lawn and slightly-sloping garden, which was 
| divided from some rich meadows by the 
same little river that ran nearly two miles 
further on, past the bottom of John Mor- 
timer’s garden. ‘And there,” said John 
Mortimer, after dinner, pointing out 2 chim- 
ney which could be seen against the sky, just 
over the tops of some trees—“ there. lives my 
uncle Daniel, in a house which belongs to his 
|| stepson, Giles Brandon; his house is just two 
miles from this, and mine is two miles from 
each of them, so that we form a triangle.” 

Mr. Mortimer’s daughter came the next 

day to call on the relatives from Melcombe ; 
she brought his step-daughters with her; and 
these young ladies when they returned home 
gave their step-brothers a succinct account 
of the impressions they had received. 

“Provincial, both of them. The married 

one looks like a faded piece of wax-work. 
Laura Melcombe is rather pretty, but unless 
; She is a goose, her manners, voice, and 
whole appearance do her the greatest in- 
Justice possible.” 

_ Mrs. Melcombe and Laura also gave 
| judgment in the same manner when these 
visitors were gone. 

“Mrs. Henfrey looks quite elderly. She 
| must be several years past fifty; but I liked 
| her kind, slow way of talking; and what a 
| handsome gown she had on, Laura, real lace 
| On it, and-a real Maltese lace shawl :” 








“She has a good jointure,” said Laura ; 
“she can afford to dress well. The girls, 
the Miss Grants, have graceful, easy manners, 
just the kind of manners I should like to 
have; but I can’t say I thought much of 
their dress. I am sure those muslins must 
have been washed several times. In fact, 
they were decidedly shabby. I think it odd 
and old-fashioned of them always to call Mrs. 
Henfrey ‘Sister.’” 

“I do not see that; she is older than 
their mother was; they could not well 
address her by her Christian name. They 
do not seem to be a marrying family, and 
that is odd, as their mother married three 
times. The Grants are the children of the 
second marriage, are they not?” 

“Yes; but three times! Did she marry 
three times? Ah, I remember—how shock- 
ing!” 

“Shocking,” exclaimed Mrs. Melcombe, 
“OQ, Laura, I consider it quite irreligious of 
you to say that.” 

Laura laughed. “ But only think,” she 
observed, “what a number of names one 
must remember in consequence of her three 
marriages. First, there is Uncle Daniel’s own 
daughter, Mrs. Henfrey; I do not mind 
her; but then there is Mr. Brandon, the son 
of Aunt Mortimer’s first husband; then these 
Grants, the children of her second husband ; 
and then Valentine, uncle’s son and hers by 
this third marriage. It’s a fatigue only to 
think of them all!” 


CHAPTER VIII.—THEY MEET AN AUTHOR. 


‘“‘ People may be taken in once, who imagine that an author 
is greater in private life than other men. Uncommon parts 
require uncommon opportunities for their exertion.” 

Dr. Jounxson. 


Mrs. Henrrey in taking leave of Amelia 
had expressed her pleasure at the prospect 
of shortly seeing her again. They were all 
coming by invitation to lunch, the next day, 
at her Uncle Augustus Mortimer’s house, 
because in the afternoon there was to be a 
horticultural show in the town. They always | 
went to these shows, she continued, and this 
one would have a particular interest for | 
them, as John Mortimer’s gardener, who had 
once been their gardener, was to carry off 
the first prize. ‘‘And if you ask him what 
the prize is for,” said one of the girls, “he 
will tell you it is for ‘ airly ’tates.’” 

Accordingly the next day there was a | 
gathering of Mortimers and their families. 
Augustus Mortimer was not present; he 
generally took his luncheon at the bank, but 
his son John, to Peter’s delight, appeared | 
with the twins, and constituting himself 
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master of the ceremonies, took the head of 
the table, and desired his cousin Valentine 
to take the other end, and make himself 
useful. 

Peter asked after his little love, Anastasia. 

“Oh, she is very happy,” said Gladys 
Mortimer ; she and Janie have got a WasH.” 

“Got what?” asked Mrs. Henfrey. 

“A wash, sister,” said Valentine. “I 
passed through the garden, and saw them 
with lots of tiny dolls’ clothes that they had 
been washing in the stream spread out to 
bleach on the grass.” 

“Tt’s odd,” observed Brandon, “that so 
wise as children are, they should be fond of 
imitating us who are such fools.” 

“Janie has been drawing from the round, 
in imitation of her sisters,’ observed John 
Mortimer. “She brought me this morning a 
portrait of a flat tin cock, lately bought for a 
penny, and said, ‘I drew him from the 
round, father.’” 

By this time the dishes were uncovered 
and the servants had withdrawn. Laura 
was very happy at first. She had been 
taken in to luncheon by the so-called St. 
George, he was treating her with a sort of 
deference that she found quite to her mind, 
and she looked about her on these newly- 
known relatives and connections with much 
There was John Mortimer, 


complacency. 
with Amelia at his right hand, in the place 
of honour; then there were the two Miss 
Grants (in fresh muslin dresses), with a 
certain Captain Walker between them, whose 


twin brother, as Laura understood, had 
married their elder sister. This military 
person was insignificant in appearance and 
small of stature, but he was very attentive to 
both the young ladies. ‘Then there was 
Valentine, looking very handsome, between 
Mrs. Henfrey and Miss Christie Grant, and 
being rebuked by one and advised by the 
other as to his carving, for he could not 
manage the joint before him, and was letting 
it slip about in the dish and splash the white 
sauce. 

“You must give your mind to it more,” 
said Mrs. Henfrey, “and try to hit the 
joints.” 

“It’s full of bones,” exclaimed Valentine 
in a deeply-injured voice. 

“ Well, laddie,” said Miss Christie, “and if 
I'm not mistaken, ye'll find when you get 
more used to carving, that a breast of veal 
always is full of bones.” 

“ Nobody must take any notice of him till 
he has finished,” said Brandon. “ Put upa 
placard on the table, ‘You are requested not 





to speak to the man at the veal.’ Now, Aunt 
Christie, you should say, ‘ aweel, aweel,’ you 
often do so when there seems no need to 
correct me.” 

“‘Isn’t it wonderful,” observed Valentine, 
“that he can keep up his spirits as he does, 
when only last week he was weighed in the 
columns of the Wigfield Advertiser and True 
Blue, and expressly informed that he was 
found wanting.” 

“Tf you would only let politics alone,” 
observed Mrs. Henfrey, “the Zrue Blue 
would never interfere with you. I always 
did hate politics,” she continued, with peace- 
able and slow deliberation. 

“ They are talking of some Penny Readings 
that St. George has been giving,” said John 
Mortimer, for he observed a look of surprise 
on Laura’s face. 

“*Qur poet,’ though, has let him alone 
lately,” remarked Valentine. “Oh I wish 
somebody would command Barbara to repeat 
his last effusion. Iam sure by the look in 
her eyes that she knows it by heart.” 

“We all do,” said John Mortimer’s eldest 
daughter. 

“ Ah! it’s a fine thing to be a public cha- 
racter,” observed her father; “‘but even I 
aspire to some notice from the Zrue Blue 
next week in consequence of having old 
Nicholas for my gardener.” 

“TI am very fond of poetry,” said Laura 
simpering. “I should like to hear the poem 
you spoke of.” 

Thereupon the little girl immediately re- 
peated the following verses :— 

“ Tf, dear friends, you’ve got a penny 
(If you haven’t steal one straight), 


Go and buy the best of any 
Pen’north that you’ve bought of late, 


“ At the schoolroom as before 
(Up May Lane), or else next door 
(As last Monday) at the Boar, 
Hear the Wigfield lion roar. 


“ What a treat it was, good lack ! 
Though my bench had ne’er a back, 
With a mild respectful glee 
There to hear, and that to see. 

* Sweetly slept the men and boys, 

And the girls, they sighed meanwhile 
*O my goodness, what a voice! 
O my gracious, what a smile!’” 

The man with no ear for music feels his 
sense of justice outraged when people shud- 
der while his daughter sings. Why won't 
they listen to her songs as to one another's ? 
There is no difference. 

With a like feeling those who have hardly 
any sense of humour are half-offended when 
others laugh, while they seem to be shut out 
for not perceiving any cause. Occasionally 
knowing themselves to be sensible people, 
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| they think it evident that their not seeing 


{ 


|| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the joke must be because it is against them. 
Laura and Mrs. Melcombe experienced a 
ertain discomfort here. Neither would have 
been so rude as to laugh; in fact, what was 
there to laugh at? ‘They were shut out not 
only from the laugh, but from that state of 
feeling which made these cousins, including 
the victim, enjoy it, against one of themselves. 
As for Mrs. Henfrey, who also was without 
any perception of the humorous side of 
things, she looked on with a beaming coun- 
tenance ; pleased with them all for being in 


||such good spirits, whatever might be the 
|| reason, for, as she always expressed it, she 


did so love to see young people happy. 
“Tt’s capital,” said John, but not so good 


|| as the prose reviewing they give you ; and all 


|| this most excellent fun we should lose, you 
|, know, Giles, if you might have your way, and 
| all sorts of criticism and reviewing had to be 
|| signed with the writer’s name.” 
| _ “But it would make the thing much more 
\| fair and moderate,” said Brandon “ (not that 
1 intended to include such little squibs as 
| this) ; besides, it would secure a man against 
| being reviewed by his own rivals—or his 
|| enemies.” 
|| “Yes,” said Valentine ; “ but that sort of 
\| thing would tell both ways.” 
| As he spoke with great gravity Mrs. Mel- 
combe, mainly in the kind hope of helping 
dear Laura’s mistake into the background, 
asked with an air of interest what he meant. 
|| “Well,” said Valentine, with calm audacity, 
|| “to give an example. Suppose a man writes 
| something, call it anything you please—call 
ita lecture if you like—say that it is partly 
| political, and that it is published by request ; 
and suppose further that somebody, name 
|| unknown, writes an interesting account of its 
scope and general merits, and it is put into 


|| some periodical—you can call it anything 


you please—say a county paper, for instance. 
|| The author is set in the best light, and the 
| reviewer brings forward also some of his own 
| Views, which is quite fair—” 
| As he seemed to be appealing to Laura, 
Laura said, “‘ Yes ; perfectly fair.” 

“His own views—on—on the currency or 
| anything else you like to mention.” Here 


\| John Mortimer asked Mrs. Melcombe if she 


| would take some more wine, Valentine pro- 
ceeding gravely: “Now do you or do you 


|| not think that if that review had been signed 


by the lecturer’s father, brother, or friend 
| almost as intimate as a brother, it would 
| have carried more weight or less in conse- 


| quence ?” 
| 


11 
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As several of them smiled, Mrs. Melcombe 
immediately felt uncomfortable again. 

“Tf what he said was true,” she said, “I 
cannot exactly see ” and here she paused. 

“ Well,” sdid John Mortimer, observing 
that the attention of his keen-witted little 
daughter was excited, and being desirous, it 
seemed, to give a plainer example of what it 
all meant—*“ Let us say now, for once, that 
I am a poet. I send out a new book, and 
sit quaking. The first three reviews appear. 
Given in little they read thus :— 

“One. ‘ He copied from Snooks, whose im- 
mortal work, “ The Loves of the Linendraper,” 
is a comfort and a joy to our generation.’ 

“Two. ‘He has none of the culture, the 
spontaneity, the sauvity, the reticence, the 
abandon, the heating power, the cooling power, 
the light, the shade, or any of the other in- 
gredients referred to by the great Small in 
his noble work on poesy.’ 

“Three. ‘This man doesn’t know how to 
write his own language.’ 

“ As I am a poet, fancy my state of mind ! 
I am horribly cast down; don’t like to go 
out to dinner; am sure my butler, having 
read these reviews, despises me as an impos- 
tor ; but while I sit sulking, in comes a dear 
friend and brother-poet. ‘How do you 
know,’ says he, ‘that Snooks didn’t write 
number one himself? Or perhaps one of his 
clique did, for whom he is to do the same 
thing.’ I immediately shake hands with him. 
This is evidently his candid opinion, and I 
love candour in a friend; besides, we both 
hate Snooks. ‘And it is a well-known fact,’ 
he continues with friendly warmth, ‘that 
Small’s great work won’t sell; how do you 
know that number two was not written by a 
brother or friend of the publisher’s, by way of 
an advertisement for it?’ By this time I am 
almost consoled. Something strikes me with 
irresistible force. I remember that that fellow 
Smith, who contested with me the election 
for the borough of Wigfield in eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty or sixty, has taken to literature. 
He was at the head of the poll on that occa- 
sion, but my committee proving that he 
bribed, he lost his seat. I camein. It was 
said that I bribed too; but to discuss that 
now would be out of place. I feel sure that 
Smith must have written number three. In 
fact he said those very words concerning me 
on the hustings.” 

“Gladys,” said Brandon, observing the 





| child’s deep attention, “it is right you should 
| know that the brother-poet had written a 
| tragedy on tin-tacks. Your father reviewed 

it, and said no family ought to be without it.” 
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“But you didn’t bribe father, and you 
didn’t copy from Snooks, I am sure,” said 
Gladys, determined to defend her father, even 


in his assumed character. 


“What was the name of your /hing, papa?” 
asked Barbara. 

“*{ don’t know, my dear, I have not con- 
sidered that matter.” 

“It was called ‘ The Burglar’s Betrothal,’” 
said Valentine. 

“And do you think that Snooks really 
wrote that review?” she continued, con- 
templating her father through her eyeglass, 
for she was shortsighted. 

“If you ask my sincere opinion, my dear, 
I must say that I think he did not; but if 
some other man had signed it, I should have 
been sure. Which nowI never shall be.” 

Here the door was slowly opened, and the 
portly butler appeared, bearing in his own 
hands a fine dish of potatoes ; from the same 
plot, he remarked to John, with those that 
had obtained the prize. The butler looked 
proud. 

“ T feel as much elated,” said John, “as if I 
had raised them myself. Is Nicholas here?” 

“Ves, sir, and he has been saying that if 
the soil of your garden could only be kept 
dry, they would be finer still.” 

“Dry!” exclaimed Valentine, “you can’t 
keep anything dry in such a climate as this— 
not even your jokes.” 

“* Hear, hear,” said John Mortimer; “if the 
old man was not a teetotaler, and I myseif 
were not so nearly concerned in this public 
recognition of our merits, I should certainly 
propose his health.” 

“Don’t let such considerations sway you,” 
exclaimed Valentine rising. ‘Jones, will you 
tell him that you left me on my legs, propos- 
ing his health in ginger-pop—‘ Mr. Nicholas 
Swan.’” 

Mr. Nicholas Swan. Not one word of the 
ridiculous speech which followed the toast 
was heard by Laura, nor did she observe the 
respectful glee with which the butler retired, 
saying, “‘I think we’ve got a rise out of the 
True Blue now, sir. I’m told, sir, that the 
potatoes shown by the ofher side, compared 
with these, seemed no bigger than bullets.” 

Mr. Nicholas Swan. A sudden beating at 
the heart kept Mrs. Melcombe silent, and as 
for Laura, she had never blushed so deeply 
in her life. Joseph’s name was Swan, and it 
flashed into her mind in an instant that he 
had told her his father was a gardener. 

She sat lost in thought, and nervous, 
scarcely able to answer when some casual 


remark was made to her, and the meal was 





over before she had succeeded in persuading 
herself that this man could not be Joseph’s 
father, because her coming straight to the 
place where he lived was v0 improbable. 

“There goes Swanny across the lawn, 
father,” said one of the twins, and thereupon 
they all went to the bow-window, and calling 
the old man, began to congratulate him, 
while he leaned his arms on the window- 
frame, which was at a convenient height from 
the ground, and gave them an account of his 
success. 

They grouped themselves on the seats near. 
Mrs. Melcombe took the chair pushed up for 
her where, as John Mortimer said, she could | 
see the view. Laura followed, having 
snatched up a book of photographs, with | 
which she could appear to be occupied, for 
she did not want to attract the gardener’s 
attention by sitting farther than others did 
from the window; and as she mechanically 
turned the leaves, she hearkened keenly to 
Swan’s remarks, and tried to decide that he | 
was not like Joseph. 

“The markiss, sir? Yes, sir, his gardener, | 
Mr. Fergus, took the best prize for straw- 
berries and green peas. You'll understand 
that those airly tates were from seedlings of 
my own—that’s where their great merit lies, 
and why they were first. They gave Blakis 
the cottagers’ prize for lettuce ; that I uphold 
was wrong. Said I, ‘Those lettuce heads 
that poor Raby shows air the biggest ever 
I set my eyes on.’ ‘Swan,’ says Mr. Tikey, 
‘we must encourage them that has good cha- 
racters.’ ‘ Well, now, if you come to think, 
sir,’ says I, ‘it’s upwards of ten years since 
Raby stole that pair of boots,’ and I say 
(though they was my boots) that should be 
forgot now, and he should have the cottagers’ | 
prize, but stealing never gets forgiven.” 

** Because it’s such an inconvenient vice ta 
those that have anything to lose,” said Miss 
Christie. 

“ Yes, that’s just it, ma’am. You see the 
vices and virtues have got overhauled again, 
and sorted differently to suit our convenience. 
Stealing’s no worse frodly in the eyes of our | 
Maker than lying and slandering ; not so bad, 
mayhap, as a deep sweer. But folks air so 
tenacious like, they must have every stick 
and stone respected that they reckon theirs.” 

“We shouldn’t hear ye talking in this 
pheelosophical way,” said Miss Christie, “ if | 
yere new potatoes had been stolen last 
night, before ye got them to the show.” 

Laura took a glance at the gardener, as, 
with all the ease of intimacy, he leaned in | 
at the window and gave his opinion on 
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things in general. He was hale, and looked | our belongings. Now I’ve heard of a fellow 
about sixty years of age. He was dressed | who was waiting about, to horsewhip another 
in his Sunday suit, and wore an orange | fellow, and when this last came out he had 
pandana handkerchief loosely tied round his | a cane in his hand. His enemy snatched it 
neck. He had keen grey eyes. Joseph’s | from him, laid it about his back as much as 
eyes were dark and large, and Joseph was | he liked, split it and broke it on him, and 
taller, and had a straighter nose. then carried off the bits. Now what would 
“ Swan’s quite. right,” remarked Valentine ; | you have done, Swan, in such a case ?” 
“we are a great deal too tenacious about “ Well, sir, in which case? I can’t con- 

















Page 178. 


'sider anyhow as I could be in the case of | much used that it was good for nothing, and 


him that was whipped.” : he didn’t call that stealing.” 

“TI mean what would you have done “ Well, sir,” said Mr. Swan, observing a 
about the cane?—the property? A magis- | smile on the face of one and another, “1 
trate had to decide. The man that had/| think I'll leave that there magistrate to do 
been horsewhipped said the other had spoilt | the best he can with that there case, and I'll 
his cane, which was as good as new, and | abide by his decision.” 
then had stolen it. The other said he did| ‘ When ye come out in the character of 
not carry off the cane till it had been so| Apollo,” said Miss Christie to Valentine, 
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“ ye should compose yourself into a grander 
attitude, and not sit all of a heap while ye’re 
drawing the long-bow. Don't ye agree with 
me, Mrs. Melcombe ?” 

Mrs. Melcombe looked up and smiled un- 
easily ; but the gardener had no uncomfort- 
able surmises respecting her, as she had 
respecting him, and when he caught her eye 
he straightened himself up, and said with 
pleasant civility, while putting on his hat on 
purpose to touch it and take it off again, 
“Servant, ma’am; my son Joseph has had 
a fine spell of work, as I hear from him, 
at your place since I saw you last autumn, 
and a beautiful place it is, I’m told.” 

Mrs. Melcombe answered this civil speech, 
and John Mortimer said, “ How is Joseph 
getting on, Swan ?” 

“ Getting on first-rate, thank you kindly, 
sir,” replied Swan, leaning down into his 
former easy attitude, and keeping his Sunday 
hat under his arm. ‘“ That boy, though I 
say it, allers was as steady as old Time. 
He’s at Birmingham now. I rather expect 
he'll be wanting to sett/e shortly.” 

As he evidently wished to be asked a 
further question, Mrs. Henfrey did ask one. 

“No, ma’am, no,” was the reply; “ he 
have not told me nor his mother the young 
woman’s name; but he said if he got her he 
should be the luckiest fellow that ever was.” 


Here, from intense confusion and shyness, 
Laura dropped the book, St. George picked 
it up for her, and nobody thought of con- 
necting the fall with the story, the uncon- 


scious Nicholas continuing. “So thereby 
his mother judged that it would come to 
something, for that’s what a young chap 
mostly says when he has made up his. mind ; 
but I shall allers say, sir,” he went on,, “ that 
with the good education as I gave him, it’s 
a pity he took to such a poor trade. He 
airly showed a bent for it; I reckomit was 
the putty that got the better of him.” 


“ Ah,” said John Mortimer, “and I only’ 


wonder, Swan, that it didn’t get the better 
of me! I used to lay out a good deal of 
pocket-money in it at one time, and many a 
private smash have I perpetrated in the 
panes of out-houses, and at the back of the 
conservatory, that I might afterwards mend 
them with my own putty and tools. I can 
remember my father’s look of pride and 
pleasure when he would pass and find me 
so quietly, and, as he thought, so meritori- 
ously employed.” 

And now this ordeal was over. The gar- 
dener was suffered to depart, and the ladies 
went up-stairs to dress for the flower-show. 





“Oh, Amelia!” exclaimed Laura, pressing 
her cold hands to her burning cheeks, “TI 
feel as if I almost hated that man. What 
business had he to talk of Joseph in that 
way ?” 

Amelia, on the contrary, was very much 
pleased with Swan, because he had clearly 
shown that he was ignorant of this affair. 
“He seems a very respectable person,” she 
replied. ‘“‘ His cottage, I know, is near the 
end of John Mortimer’s garden. I’ve seen 
it; but I never thought of asking his name. 
It certainly would be mortifying for you to 
have to go and stay there with him and 
Joseph’s mother. I suppose, though, that the 
Mortimers would have to call.” 

Amelia felt a certain delight in presenting 
this picture to Laura. 

“I would never go near them !” exclaimed 
Laura, very angry with her sister-in-law. 

““ Why not ?” persisted Amelia, determined 
to make Laura see things as they were. 
“You could not possibly wish to divide a 
man from his own family ; they have never 
injured you.” 

“Oh that he and:I were on a desert 
island together,” said Laura. She had often 
said that before to Amelia. She now felt 
that if Joseph’s father and mother were there 
also, and there was nobody else to see, she 
should not mind: their presence ; besides, it 
would be convenient, they would act almost 
as servants. 

Amelia very seldom had intuitions ; but 
ome: seemed to visit her then. “Do you know, 
Laura, it really seems to me: ss shocking that 
you should be attached to Joseph (if you 
ame; which I don’t believe), than that you 
sould be so excessively ashamed of it, with 
mm better cause.” 

This she said quite sincerely, having risen 
for the moment into a clearer atmosphere 
than that in whick she commonly breathed. 
It was a great advance for her ; but then, on 
the other hand, she had mever felt so easy 
about the result as that old man’s talk had 
now made her. Laura never could do it ! 

So off they set to the flower-show, which 
was held under a large tent in a field. Laura 
heard the hum and buzz about her ; the jolly 
wives of the various g@rdeners and florists 
admiring their husbands’ prizes; the band of 
the militia playing outside; Brandon’s de- 
lightful voice—how she wished that Joseph’s 
was like it!—all affected her imagination; 
together with the strong scent of flowers and 
strawberries and trodden grass, and the 
mellow light let down over them through 
the tent, and the moving flutter of dresses 
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| 

| and ribbons as the various ladies passed and 
repassed, almost all being adorned with little 

| pink and blue flowers, if only so much as a 

| yose-bud or a forget-me-not—for a general 

| election was near, and they were “showing 
|| their colours” (a custom once almost uni- 
| versal, and which was still kept up in that 
'| old-fashioned place). 
|| Wigfield was a droll little town, and in all 
| its ways was intensely English. There was 
|| hardly a woman in it or round it who really 
'|and intelligently concerned herself about 
|| politics; but they were all “blues” or 
' || “pinks,” and you might hear them talk for 
'|a week together without finding out which 
|| was the Liberal and which was the Conserva- 
! tive colour ; but the “ pinks” all went to the 
|| pink shops, and the “blues” would have 
|| thought it WRONG not to give their custom 
) to those tradesmen who voted “ blue.” 
|| You might send to London for anything 
| you thought you wanted ; but the Marchioness 
| herself, the only great lady in the neighbour- 
'| hood, knew better than to order anything in 
\| Wigfield from a shop of the wrong colour. 
|| The “pinks” that day weré happy. “ Mar- 
| kiss,” in the person of his gardener, had three 
'| prizes; “Old Money-Bags” (Mr. Augustus 
|| Mortimer’s name at election time) had two 
'| prizes, in the person of his son’s gardener ; 
|| in fact, the “ pinks” triumphed almost at the 
|| rate of two to one, and yet, to their immortal 
|| honour, let it be recorded that the “blues” 
|| said it was all fair. 

John Mortimer shortly went to fetch his 
|| father, and returned with him and all his own 
|| younger children. Mr. Mortimer had long 
| been allowed to give three supplementary 
|| Prizes, on his own account, to some of the 

exhibitors who were cottagers, and on this 
| occasion his eyes, having been duly directed 
by his son, were observed to rest with great 
admiration on the big lettuces. Raby’s wife 
could hardly believe it when she saw the bright 
sovereign laid on the broad top of one of 
them ; while Mr. Swan, as one of the heroes 
of the day, and with Mrs. Swan leaning on 
his arm, looked on approvingly, the latter 
wearing a black silk gown and a shawl 
covered with fir-cones. She was a stout 
woman, and had been very pretty—she was 
supposed by her husband to be so still. On 
|| this occasion, pointing out the very biggest 

and brightest bunch of cut-flowers he saw, 
Mr. Swan remarked complacently— 

“They remind me of you, Maria.” 

“And which on ’em came from our gar- 
den, dear,” said Mrs. Swan, meaning which 
came from Mr. John Mortimer’s garden. 























Swan pointed out several. “Mr. Fergus 

came to me yesterday, and said he, ‘ We 
want a good lot of flowers to dress up the 
tent. You'll let us have some?’ ‘ Certain,’ 
said I; ‘ we allers do.’ Then he marches up 
to my piccotees. ‘Now these,’ said he, 
‘would just suit us. We could do very well 
with pretty nigh all of ’em.’ ‘Softly,’ said 
I ; ‘flowers you'll have ; but leave the rest to 
me. If I’m to have one of my teeth drawn, 
it’s fair I should say which.’ Yes, William 
Raby air improved ; but I shall allers say as 
nothing ever can raise that idle dog Phil. 
Raby. I don’t hope for folks that take parish 
pa . ” 
The said William Raby came in the even- 
ing and brought the big vegetables, wrapped 
in an old newspaper, for Mr. Mortimer’s 
acceptance, and when the old man came out 
into his hall to speak to him, Raby said— 

“It wer’ not only the money. My wife, 
her feels, too—when a man’s been down so 
long—as it does him a sight o’ good to get 
a mouthful o’ pride, and six penn’orth 0’ 
praise to make him hold his head up.” 

“St. George was dull yesterday,” observed 
John Mortimer, when he and his father were 
alone the next morning in the bank parlour. 
“He was not like himself; he flashed out 
now and then, but I could see that it was an 
effort to him to appear in good spirits. I 
thought he had got over that attachment, 
for he seemed jolly enough some time ago.” 

“When does he sail for Canada?” asked 
the old man. 

“At the end of this week, and I believe 
mainly for the sake of having something to 
do. It is very much to be lamented that my 
uncle did not manage to make him take up 
some profession. Here are his fine talents 
almost wasted ; and, besides that, while 
he is running about on his philanthropic 
schemes, Valentine steals the heart of the 
girl he loves.” 

“ But,” said his father, ‘I think the young 
fellow is quite unconscious that St. George 
likes her.” 

‘“‘My dear father, then he has no business 
to be. He ought to know that such-a thing 
is most probable. Here is St. George ship- 
wrecked, floating on a raft, and half starved, 
when this impudent little yacht, that seems, 
by the way she flies about, to know the 
soundings of all harbours by special intuition 
—this impudent little yacht comes and looks 
round the corner of every wave, and actually 
overhauls the high seas till she finds him, and 


| there the first time he opens his eyes is that 


sweet, quaint piece of innocence leaning 
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over him. He is shut up with her for ten 
days or so; she is as graceful as a sylph, and 
has a tender sort of baby face that’s enough to 
distract a man, and I don’t see how he could 
possibly leave that vessel without being in 
love with her, unless some other woman had 
already got hold of his heart. No, even if 
St. George did not know himself that he 


cared for her, he ought to have been allowed | 
time to find it out before any one else spoke. | 


And there is Val in constant correspondence 
with her, and as secure as possible !” 

Conversation then turned tothe Melcombes. 
Old Augustus spoke uneasily of the boy, said 
he looked pale, and was not grown. 

“He gets that pallor trom his mother,” 
said John. “I should not like to see any of 
my children such complete reproductions of 
either parent as that boy is of her. Family 
likeness is always strongest among the un- 
cultivated, and among lethargic and stupid 
people. If you go down into the depths of 
the country, to villages, where the parents 
hardly think at all, and the children learn 
next to nothing, you'll find whole families 
of them almost exactly alike excepting in 
size.” 

His father listened quietly, but with the 
full intention of bringing the conversation 
back to Peter as soon as he could. 

“Tt is the same with nations,” proceeded 
John, “those who have little energy and no 
keen desire for knowledge are ten times more 
alike in feature, complexion, and counte- 
nance than we are. No! family likeness is 
all very well in infancy, before the mind has 
begun to work on the face; but as a man’s 
children grow, they ought to be less and less 
alike every year,” 

“That little fellow,” said the father, 
“seems to me to be exactly like what he 
was a year ago.” 

““T observe no change.” 

“Do you think he is an average child, 
John ?” 

John laughed. “I think that little imp of 
mine, Hughie, could thrash him, if they chose 
to fight, and he is nearly three years the 
younger of the two. No, Ido not think he 
is an average child; but I see nothing the 
matter with him.” 

Grand was not exempt {from the com- 
mon foibles of grandfathers, and he was 
specially infatuated in favour of the little 
Hugh, who was a most sweet-tempered and 
audacious child, and when his son went on, 
“Those two little scamps are getting so 
troublesome, that they will have to be sent 
to school very shortly,” he said, almost in 








a grumbling tone, “ They’re always good 
enough when they’re with me.” 

So, in course of time, Mrs. and Miss 
Melcombe set forth on their travels; it was 
their ambition to see exactly the same places 
and things that everybody else goes to see, 
and they made just such observations on them 
as everybody else makes. 

In the meantime Brandon, not at all aware 
that several people besides John Mortimer 


| had noticed that he was out of spirits— 
| Brandon also prepared to set forth on his 





travels. He had persuaded several families 
to emigrate, and had also persuaded himself 
that he must go to their destination himself, 
that he might look out for situations for 
them, and settle them before the winter 
came on. He was very busy for some days 
arranging his affairs; he meant to be away 
some time. Mr. Mortimer knew it—perhaps 
he knew more, for he said not a word by 
way of dissuasion, but only seemed rather 
depressed. The evening, however, before 
Brandon was to start, as at about eight o’clock, 
he sat talking with his step-father, the old 
man lifted up his head and said to him— 

* You find me quite as clear in my thoughts 
and quite as well able to express them as 
usual, don’t you, St. George ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the step-son, feeling, how- 
ever, a little dismayed, for the wistful earnest- 
ness with which this was said was peculiar. 

“Tf you should ever be asked,” continued 
Daniel Mortimer, “ you would be able to say 
that you had seen no signs of mental decay 
in me these last few months ?” 

“Yes, I should.” 

“Don’t disturb yourself, my dear fellow. 
I am as well as usual ; better since my illness 
than I was for some time* before. I quite 
hope to see you again; but in case I do not, 
I have a favour to ask of you.” 

The step-son assured him with all affec- 
tion and fervour that he would attend to his 


| wish, whatever it might be. 


“T have never loved anything that 
breathed as I loved your mother, con- 
tinued the old man, as if still appealing to 
him, ‘‘and you could hardly have been dearer 
to me if you had been my own.” 

“T know it,” said Brandon. 

‘“When you were in your own study this 
morning at the top of the house——” 

“ Yes, my liege?” 

“T sent Valentine up to you with a desk. 
You were in that room, were you not ?” 

* Oh, yes.” 

“A small desk, that was once your 
mother’s—it has a Bramah lock.” 
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| *‘T noticed that it had, and that it was 
locked.” 
| ‘What have you done with it?” 
| Valentine said you wished me to take 
| particular care of it, so I locked it into my 
cabinet, where my will is, as you know, and 
| where are most of my papers.” 
| “Thank you; here is the key. You think 
| you shall never forget where that desk is, 
| Giles ?” 
“ Never! such a thing is quite impossible.” 
“Tf I am gone when you return, you are 
ito open that desk. You will find in it a 
‘letter which I wrote about three years ago ; 


|| and if I have ever deserved well of you and 
{| yours, I charge you and I implore you to do 


your very best as regards what I have asked 


of you in that letter.” 


| CHAPTER IX.—SIGNED “ DANIEL MORTIMER.” 
—CANADA. 


| « The logs burn red ; she lifts her head 


For sledge-bells tinkle and tinkle, O lightly swung. 
‘ Youth was a pleasant morning, but ah! to think ’tis fled, 
Sae lang, lang syne,’ quo’ her mother, ‘I, too, was young.’ 


H “ No guides there are but the North star, 


And the moaning forest tossing wild arms before, 
The maiden murmurs, ‘ O sweet were yon bells afar, 
And hark ! hark ! hark! for he cometh, he nears the door.’ 


| “ Swift north-lights show, and scatter and go 


|| combes. 
‘| be seen. 


How can I meet him, and smile not, on tlus cold shore ? 
Nay, I will call him, ‘Come in from the night.and the snow, 
And love, love, love in the wild wood, wander no more.’ ”’ 


An hour after the conversation between 


First, there was Newfoundland to 
It looked at a distance like a lump 
of perfectly black hill embedded in thick 


i| layers of cotton wool; then as the vessel 


approached, there was its harbour, which 


|| though the year was nearly half over, was 


crackling all over with brittle ice. Then 


|| there was Halifax Bay, blue as a great sap- 





phire, full of light, and swarming with the 
spawn of fish. And there was the Bras 


d'Or, boats all along this yellow spit of sand, 





stranded, with their sails set and scarcely 
flapping in the warm still air; and then 
there was the port where he was to meet his 
emigrants, for they had not crossed in the 
same ship with him; and after that there 
were wild forests and unquiet waters far 
inland, where all night the noise of the 
“lumber” was heard as it leaped over the 
falls; while at dawn was added the scream- 
ing of white-breasted fowl jostling one an- 
other in their flight as they still thronged up 
towards the north. 

We almost always think of Canada as a 
cold country. Its summer counts for little ; 








nor meadow-grass waist deep, over which 
swarms of mosquitoes hover, tormenting 
man and horse; nor sunshine that blisters 
the face, nor natural strawberry-grounds as 
wide as Yorkshire, nor a sky clearer, purer, 
and more intensely blue than any that spans 
Italian plains. No; Canada means winter, 
snow, quivering northern lights, log-fires, and 
sledge-bells ! 

Brandon found Canada hot, but when he 
had finished his work there, he left it, and 
betook himself to the south, while it became 
the Canada of our thought. 

He went through the very heart of the 
States, and pleased himself with wild rough 
living in lands where the rich earth is always 
moist and warm, and primeval forest still 
shelters large tracts of it. 

Camping out at night, sometimes in swampy 
hollows, it was strange to wake when there 
was neither moon nor star, and see the great 
decaying trees that storm had felled or age 
had ruined, glow with a weird phosphorescent 
light, which followed the rents in them, and 
hovered about the seams in their bark, 
making them look like the ghosts of huge 
alligators prone in the places they had 
ravaged, and giving forth infernal gleams. 
Stranger yet it was to see in the dark, mov- 
ing near the pine-wood fire, two feeble wan- 
dering lights, the eyes of some curious deer 
that had come to gaze and wonder, and show 
its whereabouts by those soft reflections. 

And then, when he and his companions | 
wanted venison, it was strange to go forth 
into the forest in the dark, two of them 
bearing a great iron pot slung upon a long 
rod, and heaped with blazing pine-cones. 
Then several pairs of these luminous spots 
would be seen coming together, and perhaps 
a dangerous couple would ‘glare down from a 
tree, and a wounded panther would come 
crashing into their midst. 

After that, he went and spent Christmas 
in Florida. He had had frequent letters 
from home and from his step-father. He 
wished to keep away till a certain thing was 
settled one way or the other, but every letter 
showed that it was still unsettled; the sea- 
nymph that he had been wasting his heart 
upon had not yet decided to accept his 
brother’s, but there was every likelihood that 
she would. 

As time went on, however, he felt happy in 
the consciousness that absence was doing its 
work upon him, and that change had refreshed 
his mind. He was beginning to forget her. 
When the woman whom one loves is to marry 
one’s brother, and that brother happens to 
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be of all the family the one whom one pre- 
fers, what quality can be so admirable as 
inconstancy ? 

Still, for a man who was really forgetting, 
he argued the matter too much in his mind. 
Even when he got far south, among the 
Florida keys, and saw the legions of the 
heron and the ibis stalking with stately gait 
along the wet sand, and every now and then 
thrusting in their “javelin bills,” spiking and 
bringing out long wriggling flashes of silver 
that went alive down their throats, he would 
still be thinking it over. Yes; he was for- 
getting her. He began to be in better 
spirits. He was in very good spirits one 
day in January when, quite unknown to him, 
the snow was shovelled away from the corner 
of a quiet churchyard in which his mother 
slept, and room was made beside her for the 
old man who had loved him as his own. 

Old Daniel Mortimer had no such following 
as had attended the funeral of his mother, 
and no such peaceful sunshine sleeping on a 
landscape all blossom and growth. The 
wind raged, and the snow whirled all about 
his grave and in it, The coffin was white 
before the first clod of earth was thrown on 
it, and the mourners were driven out of the 
churchyard, when the solemn service was 
over, by such gusts of storm and whirling 


wind as they could hardly stand against. 


His will was read. He had hardly any- 
thing to leave. His directions were very 
simple and few, and there was a little desk 
locked up in a cabinet that nobody thought 
about, and that the one person who could 
have opened it, supposed to concern exclu- 
sively himself. So when he came, six months 
after, and looked about him with regretful 
affection; when he had put the old man’s 
portrait up in a place of honour, and looked 
to the paying of all the debts, for everything, 
even to the furniture, was now his own; 
when he had read the will, and sealed up all 
such papers as he thought his half-brother 
Valentine might afterwards want to refer to 
—he betook himself to his own particular 
domain, his long room in the top of the 
house. There, locking himself in, he opened 
his cabinet, and taking out the little desk, 
sat down to look for and read this letter. 

The desk was soon opened. He lifted one 
half, saw several old miniatures which had 
belonged to his own father’s family, a lock of 
his father’s hair which he remembered to have 
seen in his mother’s possession, and one or 
two trinkets. No letter. 

It was not without some slight trepidation 

that he opened the other side, and there, 





nothing else being with it, a large letter | 
sealed with black and directed to himself in | 
his step-father’s well-known hand, it was lying. | 


As he took the letter yp, a sensation so 


faint, so etherial that it is hard to describe or | 


characterize it, but which most of us have felt 
at least once, came over him, or rather came 
about him, as if something from without sug- 
gested a presence. 

He was free from any sensation of fear, 
but he chose to speak ; lifting up his face as 
if the old man had been standing before him | 
he said aloud, “ Yes, I promised.” The feel- | 
a gone as he spoke, and he broke the | 
seal. 

A long letter. His eyes, as it was folded, 
fell first on these surprising words, 
my mother to leave her property to me,” and | 
then, “I have never judged her,” the aged 
writer continued, “for in her case I know not | 
what I could have done.” | 

Brandon laid the letter down, and took a | 
moment for thought, before he could make up | 
his mind to read it through. Some crime, | 
some deep disgrace, he perceived was about | 
to be confided. to him. With a hurried sense | 
of dislike and shrinking from acquaintance | 
with it, he wondered whether his own late | 
mother had known anything of it, then| 
whether he was there called upon to divulge | 
it now, and to act. If not, he argued with | 
himself, why was it to be confided to him ? 

Then he addressed himself to his task, and | 
read the letter through, coming to its last 
word only to be still more surprised, as he 
perceived plainly that beyond what he could | 
gather from those two short sentences already | 
quoted, nothing was confided or confessed, 
nothing at all—only a request was made to 
him, and that very urgently and solemnly, 
but it concerned not himself, but his young 
brother Valentine, for not content with repu- 
diating the family property for himself, the 
old father was desirous, it was evident, 
through his step-son, to stand in the way and 
bar his own son’s very remote chance of in- 
heriting it either. 

A thing that is very unexpected and mode- 
rately strange, we meet with wide-opened | 
eyes, with a start and perhaps exclamations ; | 
but a thing more than strange, utterly unac- | 
counted for, quite unreasonable, and the last 
thing one could have supposed possible as 
coming from the person who demanded it, is 
met in far quieter fashion. 

Brandon leaned back in his chair and 
slowly looked about him, He was conscious 
that he was drawing deeper breath than usual, 








| and that his heart beat quickly, but he was so | 
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much surprised that for the moment his 
thoughts appeared to scatter themselves 
about, and he knew not how to marshal them 
and make them help him as to what this 
might mean. 

Mystery in romance and in tales is sucha 
common vulgar thing, in tragedy and even in 
comedy it is so completely what we demand 
and expect, that we seldom consider what an 
astonishing and very uncommon thing it is 
when it appears in life. And here in a com- 
monplace, well-conducted, happy, and united 
family was a mystery pointing to something 
that one of its best-loved members had never 
had a hint of. Whatever it was, it concerned 
a place little more than fifty miles off, and a 
man in whose presence he had lived from his 
early childhood; the utmost caution of 
secrecy was demanded, and the matter spoken 
of entirely changed the notions he had always 
held concerning his step-father, whom he had 
thought he knew better than any man living. 
When one had believed ‘that one absolutely 
understood anoiher, how it startles the mind 
to discover that this is a mistake! A beauti- 
ful old man this had been—pious, not very 
worldly-wise, but having a sweetness of 
nature, a sunny smile, and a native ease about 
him that would not have been possible with- 
out a quiet conscience. This he had pos- 
sessed, but “I forbade my mother to leave 
her property to me.” His step-son turned 
back the page, and looked at those words 
again. Then his eyes fell lower. “In her 
case I know not what I could have done.” 
“When did he forbid this—was it ten years 
ago, twenty years, fifty years? He was 
really very well off when he married my 
mother. Now where did he get the property 
that he lost by his speculations? Not by the 
law; his profession never brought him in 
more than two hundred a year. Oh! he had 
it from the old cousin that he and Grand 
often talk of, old John Mortimer. And that’s 
where the old silver plate came from. Of 
course, and where John got his name. 

“We always knew, I think, that there was 
an aged mother; now why did I take for 
granted that she must be in her second child- 
hood? I wonder whether John put that into 
my head. I think I did remark to him once 
when I was a boy and he was living at home, 
that it was odd there was no portrait of her 
in either of the houses. (But no more there 
is of Grand now I come to think of it; 
John never could make him sit.) Before 
the dear old man got so infirm he used gene- 
Yally to go out about once a year and come 
back in low spirits, not liking to be ques- 





tioned. He may have gone then to see his 
mother, but I know sister used to think he 
went to see the relations of that wretched 
woman, his first wife. Who shall say now?” 

And then he sat down and thought and 
thought, but nothing came of his thinking. 
Peter Melcombe, so far as he knew, was per- 
fectly well; that was a comfort. Valentine 
was very docile; that was also a comfort ; 
and considering that what his father had 
‘wished for him nearly four years ago was. 
actually coming to pass, and everything was 
in train for his going to one of the very best 
and healthiest of our colonies, there seemed 
little danger that even if Melcombe fell to 
him he should find the putting it from him a 
great act of self-denial. 

And what a strange thing it was, Brandon 
thought, that thrcugh the force of circum- 
stances he himself should have been made to 
bring about such an unlikely thing! That so 
young a man should want to marry was strange 
enough. It was more strange that he should 
have fixed on the only woman in the world 
that his brother wanted. This said brother 
had thought it the very climax of all that was 
strange that it should have devolved on him |} 
who had command of money and who knew 
the colonies, to make this early marriage pos- 
sible. But surely the climax of strangeness 
was rather here, that he had all this time been 
working as if on purpose to bring about the 
longing desire of his old step-father, which till 
then he had never heard of, depriving Valen- 
tine as much as was possible of his freedom, 
shutting him up to the course his father 
wanted him to follow, and preparing to send |! 
him as far as in this world he could be sent | 
from the dreaded precincts of Melcombe. 

Brandon had devoted out of his moderate 
patrimony a thousand pounds each to his 
step-brother and his step-sisters. In the case 
of Valentine he had done more; he had ina | 
recent visit to New Zealand bought some | 
land with a dwelling-house on it, and to this 
place it was arranged that immediately on 
his marriage Valentine should sail. 

Brandon felt a strong desire to go and look 
at Melcombe, for his step-father’s conduct 
with regard to it kept coming back to his 
mind with ever-fresh surprise ; but though he 
searched his memory it could yield him no- 
thing, not a hint, not a look, from any one 
which threw the least light on this letter. 

“ But that there’s crime at the core of it, 
or some deep disgrace,” he soliloquized, 
appears to me most evident, and I take his 
assurance in its fullest meaning that he had 
nothing to do with it.” 
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The next morning, having slept over the 
contents of the letter, he went to his upper 
room, locked himself in, and read it again. 
Then after pausing a while to reconsider it, he 
went up to the wall to look at a likeness of 
Dorothea Graham. Valentine had a photo- 
graphing machine, and had filled the house 
with portraits of himself and his beloved. 
This was supposed to be one of the best. 
“Lucky enough that I had the sense to leave 
this behind me,” thought Brandon. “Yes, you 
sweet thing, Iam by no means breaking my 
heart now about you and your love for that 
boy. You are sure to marry him ; you have 
a faithful heart, so the best thing for him will 
be to let you marry as soon as possible. I'll 
tell him so as we walk to John Mortimer’s to- 
day. I'll tell him he may do it assoon as he 
likes.” 

Accordingly as about six o’clock he and 
Valentine walked through a wood, across a 
common, and then over some fields, Brandon 
began to make some remarks concerning the 
frequent letters that passed between these 
youthful lovers. “‘It is not to be supposed,” 
he observed, that any lady would correspond 
with you thus for years if she had not fully 
made up her mind to accept you in the end.” 

“No,” answered Valentine with perfect 
confidence ; “ but she knows that I promised 
my father to wait a few months more before 
I decidedly engaged myself, but for that 
promise I was to have had an answer from 
her half a year ago.” 

Brandon fully believed that Dorothea 
Graham loved his brother, and that her 
happiness was in his own hands. He had 
found it easy to put the possibility of an 
early marriage in Valentine’s way, but no- 
thing could well go forward without his 
sanction, and since his return he had hitherto 
felt that the words which would give it were 
too difficult for him to say. Now, however, 
that remarkable letter, cutting in across the 
usual current of his thoughts, had thrown them 
back for awhile. So that Dorothea seemed 
less real, less dear, less present to him. 

The difficult words were about to be said. 

“Tf she knows why you do not speak, and 
waits, there certainly is an understanding 
between you, which amounts almost to the 
same thing.” 

“Yes,” said Valentine, “and in August, 
as she knows, 1 shall ask her again.” 

“Then,” said Brandon, almost taking 
Valentine’s breath away with sudden delight, 
‘J think, old fellow, that when she has once 
said ‘yes,’ you had better make short work 
with the engagement ; you will never be more 





ready to marry than you are now; you area 
few months older than John was when he 
went and did it; and here you are, with your 
house in New Zealand ready built, your 
garden planted, a flock of sheep bought, and 
all there is to do is to turn out the people 
now taking care of the place, as soon as you 
are ready to come in.” 

Brandon was standing on a little plank 
which bridged a stream about two feet wide ; 
he had turned to say this, for Valentine was 
behind him. 

Valentine received the communication 
first with silence, then with a shout of 
triumph, after which he ran completely round 
his brother several times, jumping over the 
stream and flourishing a great stick that he 
held, with boyish ecstasy, not at all dignified, 
but very sincere. When he had made at 
least three complete circles, and jumped the 
stream six times, Giles gravely walked on, 
and Valentine presently followed, wiping his 
forehead. 

“Nobody could have expressed my own 
sentiments in more charming English,” he 
exclaimed ; “ I never heard such grammar in 
my life; what a brick you are, St. George!” 

Giles had great faith in his theory that 
absence always cured love, also in his belief 
that his was cured and half forgotten. At 
that moment he experienced a sharp pang, 
however, that was not very like forgetfulness, 
but which Valentine converted almost into 
self-scorn when he said— 

“You know, Giles, she always did show 
the most undisguised liking for me from our 
first meeting; and then look how constant 
she has been, and what beautiful letters she 
writes, always trying too to improve me. 
Of course I cannot even pretend to think she 
would not have engaged herself to me 
months ago if I might have asked her.” 

“ All true, perfectly true,” he thought to 
himself; “he loves her and she loves him, and 
I believe if she had never met with Valen- 
tine, she would still never have married me. 
What a fool I am!” 

“Why wouldn’t you take this view of 
things yesterday, when I tried to make 
you?” asked Valentine. 

“T was not ready for it,” answered Giles, 
“or it was not ready for me.” 

Thereupon they passed through a wicket- 
gate into a kind of glen or wilderness, at the 
end of John Mortimer’s garden, and beyond 
the stream where his little girls acted Nav- 
sicaa and his little boys had preserves of 
minute fishes, ingeniously fenced in with 
sticks and fine netting. 
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“There’s Grand,” exclaimed Valentine, 
“they’ve brought him out to look at their 
water-snails, What a venerable old boy he 
is! he looks quite holy, doesn’t he?” 

“Hold your tongue,” said Brandon, 
they’ll hear you. He’s come to see their 
newts; they had a lot yesterday at the 
bottom of the punt. Little Hugh had one 
in his hand, a beast with an orange breast, 
and it was squinting up at him.” 

It would be hard to say of any man that 
he is never right. If he is always thinking 
that he has forgotten a certain lady, surely 
he is right sometimes. 

They went in to dinner, a party of four, for 
John Mortimer since his wife’s death did not 
entertain ladies, and Miss Christie Grant 
| always presided at an early dinner, when the | 
| governess and the children dined. 
| As the dinner advanced St. George and 
| Valentine both got into high spirits, the 
| former because a stronger conviction than 
| usual assured him that he was forgetting 
| Dorothea Graham ; the latter, because instead 
|of being pulled back, he had at last got a| 
shove in the other direction. In short, 
Valentine was so happy in his jokes and so 
full of fun, that the servants had no sooner 
withdrawn than John Mortimer taxed him 
with having good reason for being so, men- 
tioned the probable cause, and asked to see 
Miss Graham’s portrait, “‘ which, no doubt,” 
he said, “‘ you have got in your pocket.” 

“Why I have had that for years,” said 
Valentine scornfully. 

“And dozens of them,” said Brandon; 
“they took them themselves.” 

“When is it to be?” asked old Grand 
with great interest. 

“J don’t exactly know, uncle; even Giles 
doesn’t know that! If he had known, I’m 
sure he would have told you, and asked your 
advice, for I always brought him up to be 
very respectful to his elders.” 

“Come, sir, come,” said the old .man 
laughing, “if you don’t exactly know, I sup- 
pose you have a tolerably distinct notion.” 

“T know when I should like it to be, and 
when I think D. would like it. Not too 
late for a wedding tour, say October, now, 
or,” seeing his brother look grave, “ or No- 
vember; suppose we say November.” 

“Tm afraid there is no wedding tour in 
the programme,” observed Brandon. “The 
voyage must be the tour.” 

“Then I'll go without my cart. We must | 
have a tour; it will be the only fun I shall | 
ever be able to give her.” 


Valentine had inherited only about two 
XVI—14 














hundred pounds from his father, he having 
been left residuary legatee, and he was much 
more inclined to spend this on luxuries than 
on necessaries. 

“'You’ve bought me land, and actually 
paid for it yourself, and you’ve bought me a 
flock, and made me a barn, and yet you 
deny me the very necessaries of life, though 
I can pay for them myself! I must have a 
tour, and D. must have a basket-carriage.” 

“Well, my dear fellow,” said Grand, 
“though that matter is not yet settled, it is 
evident things are so far advanced that we 
may begin to think of the wedding presents. 
Now, what would you like to have from me, 
I wonder? I mean how would you prefer to 
have it? John and I have already con- 
sidered the amount, and he quite agrees 
with me as to what I ought to give to my 
only brother’s only son.” 

“ Only brother's !” Theword struck Brandon 
both as showing that the old man had almost 
forgotten other dead brothers, and also as 
evidently being the preface to a larger gift 
than he had anticipated. 

“Thank you, uncle,” said Valentine, al- 
most accomplishing a blush of pride and 
pleasure. ‘As you are so kind as to let me 
choose, I should like your present in money, 
in my pocket, you know, because there is the 
tour, and it would go towards that.” 

“In your pocket !” exclaimed John Morti- 
mer, with a laugh of such amusement and 
raillery as almost put Valentine out of coun- 
tenance. 

“‘Why, do you think my father wants to 
give you a school-boy’s tip?” 

“JT think a good deal depends on the 
lady,” said Grand, who also seemed 
amused ; ‘‘if she has no fortune, it might be 
wise to settle it on her; if she has, you 
might wish to lay it out in more land, or to 
invest it here; you and Giles must consider 
this. I mean to give you two thousand 
pounds.” Then, when he saw that Valentine 
was silent from astonishment, he went on, 
“ And if your dear father had been here he 
would not have been at all surprised. Many 
circumstances, with which you are not ac- 
quainted, assure me of this, and I consider 
that I owe everything to him.” There was a 
certain sternness about these words; he 
would have, it was evident, no discussion. 

John Mortimer heard his father say this 
with surprise. “He must mean that he 
owes his religious views to my uncle,” was 
his thought; but to Brandon, who did not 
trouble himself about those last words, the 
others were full of meaning; the amount of 
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the gift, together with the hint at circum- 
stances with which Valentine was not ac- 
quainted, made him feel almost certain that 
the strange words, “I forbade my mother 
to leave her property to me,” alluded to 
something which was known to the next 
brother. 

Valentine, at first, was too much surprised 
to be joyous, but he thanked his uncle 
with something of the cordial ingenuous- 
ness and grace which had distinguished his 
father. 

“TI can have a tour now, can’t I, old 
fellow,” he said after a time to his brother ; 
“take my wife”—here a joyous laugh—“ my 
WIFE on the Continent; we shall go dashing 
about from place to place, you know, staying 
at hotels, and all that /” 

“To be sure,” said Brandon, “staying at 
hotels, of course, and ordering wonderful 





things for breakfast. 
now— 


I think I see you 


* Happy married lovers, 
Phillis trifling with a plover’s 
Egg, while Corydon uncovers 

ith a grace the Sally Lun.’ 

“That's the way this fellow is always 
making game of me,” exclaimed Valentine ; 
“why I’m older than you were, John, when 
you married.” 

“ And wild horses shall never drag the 
words out of me that I was too young,” said 
John Mortimer, “ whatever I may think,” he 
continued. , 

“John was a great deal graver than you 
are,” said Brandon; “besides, he knew the 
multiplication table.” 

“So do I, of course,” exclaimed Valen- 
tine. 

“Well,” answered Brandon, “I never said 
you did not.” 





BEFORE MARTYRDOM. 


Our in the wild night she prayed— 
‘‘God! my soul is not afraid ; 

What is there ’twixt Thee and me 

But my frail humanity ? 


‘¢ For this spirit—dark as death— 
Death nor darkness injureth, 
Only the grave-tapers show 
Where Thy light begins to glow. 


‘¢ For this body—racked and worn— 
From Thy semblance crushed and torn ; 
Let earth creep to kindred earth, 

That Thy spirit may have birth. 


‘¢ For this heart, it is not mine, 
Wholly, infinitely Thine, 

Brand of fire that burns and glows 
Through this waste of endless snows. 





“¢ Love is Love in earth or heaven; 
Why should love from love be riven ? 
God! let all the people see 

How Thy love can burn in me. 


«* But this people will not turn 

Though my heart should glow and burn, 
Break to flame—nor stay to weep, 
Alien still the people keep. 


‘¢Oh, my people! mine by fire, 

By my pain, love, grief, desire ; 
Mine for Thee to rouse and wake, 
Keep me earth-bound for their sake, 


«¢ So, sweet death, be hard for me, 

Sweeter far is earth than Thee; 

Pass me—leave me till I bring 

My people with me to their King.” 
CAROLINE NORTH. 





ALL SAINTS’ 


DAY. 


By THE LATE Rev. CANon KINGSLEY. 


“ After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues, stood before the throne, and betore the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands; and cri 

with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb. And all the angels stood 
round about the throne, and about the elders and the four beasts, and fell before the throne on their faces, and worshipped 
God, saying, Amen: Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and might, be unto our 
God tor ever and ever, Amen.’’—REVELATION Vii. 9—12. 


O-DAY is All Saints’ Day. On this day 

we commemorate—and, as far as our 

dull minds will let us, contemplate—the 

saints ; the holy ones of God ; the pure and 

the triumphant—be they who they may, or 
whence they may, or where they may. 

We are not bidden to define and limit 
their number. We are expressly told that 
they are a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kindreds, 





betennneenes 





and peoples, and tongues ; and most blessed 
news that is for all who love God and man. 
We are not told, again—and I beg you all 
to mark this well—that this great multitude 
consists merely of those who, according 
to the popular notion, have “gone to heaven,” 
as it is called, simply because they have not 
gone to hell. 

Not so, not so! The great multitude 
whom we commemorate on All Saints’ Day, 
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are saints. They are the holy ones, the 
heroes and heroines of mankind, the elect, 
the aristocracy of grace. 

These are they who have kept themselves 


spirit of self-sacrifice. They are those who 
come out of great tribulation, who have 
dared, and fought, and suffered for God, and 
truth, and right. Nay, there are those among 
them, and many a one, thank God—weak 
women, too, among them—who has resisted 
unto blood, striving against sin. 

And who are easy-going folk like you and 
me, that we should arrogate to ourselves a 
place in that grand company ? 

Not so! What we should do on All 
Saints’ Day is to place ourselves, with all 
humility, if but for an hour, where we can 
look afar off upon our betters, and see what 
they are like, and what they do. 

And what are they like, those blessed 
beings of whom the text speaks? The Gos- 
pel for this day describes them to us ; and 
we may look on that description as com- 
plete, for He who gives it is none other than 
our Lord himself. 

“ Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are they 
that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit 
the earth. Blessed are they who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness: for they shall be 
filled. Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the pure in 
heart: for they shall see God. Blessed are 
the peace-makers : for they shall be called the 
children of God. Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake : for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye, 
when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, and be 
exceeding glad: for great is your reward in 
heaven.” 

This is what they are like, and what we, I 
fear, too many of us, are not like. But in 
proportion as we grow like them, by the grace 
of God, just so far shall we enter into the com- 
munion of saints, and understand the bliss 
of that everlasting All Saints’ Day which St. 
John saw in heaven. 

And what do they do, those blessed 
beings ? 

Whatever else they do, or do not do, this 
we are told they do—they worship; they 
satisfy, it would seem, in perfection, that 
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unspotted from the world. They are the pure | 
who have washed their robes, and made them | 
white in the blood of the Lamb, which is the | 


carry the palm-branch of triumph, who have | 
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mysterious instinct of devotion—that inborn 
| craving to look upward and adore, which, let 
| false philosophy say what it will, proves the 
| most benighted idolater to be a man, and not 
a brute—a spirit, and not a merely natural 
thing. 

They worship, and so are blest. They 
have hungered and thirsted after righteous- 
ness, and now they are filled. They have 
longed for, toiled for, it may be died for, the 
true, the beautiful, and the good; and now 
they can gaze upward at the perfect reality 
of that which they saw on earth, only as in a 
glass darkly, dimly, and afar ; and can con- 
template the utterly free, the utterly beautiful, 
and the utterly good in the character of God 
| and the face of Jesus Christ. 
| They entered while on earth into the mys- 
| tery and the glory of self-sacrifice, and now 
| they find their bliss in gazing on the one 
| perfect and eternal sacrifice, and rejoicing in 
| the thought that it is the cause and ground 
| of the whole universe, even the Lamb slain 
| before the foundation of the world. I say 

not that all things are clear to them. How 
can they be to any finite and created being? 
They, and indeed angels and archangels, 
must walk for ever by faith, and not by 
sight. But if there be mysteries in the uni- 
verse still hidden from them, they know who 
has opened the sealed book of God’s secret 
counsels, even the Lamb who is the Lion, 
and the Lion who is the Lamb; and there- 
fore, if all things are not clear to them, all 
things at least are bright, for they can trust 
that Lamb and his self-sacrifice. In Him 
and through Him, light will conquer dark- 
ness, justice injustice, truth ignorance, order 
disorder, love hate, till God be all in all, 
and pain and sorrow and evil shall have 
been exterminated out of a world for which 
Christ stooped to die. Therefore they wor- 
ship, and the very act of worship, understand 
it well, is that great reward in heaven which 
our Lord promised them. Adoration is their 
very bliss and life. It must be so. For what 
keener, what nobler enjoyment for rational 
and moral beings, than satisfaction with, and 
admiration of, a Being better than them- 
selves? Therefore they worship, and their 
worship finds a natural vent in words most 
fit though few, but all expressing utter ‘trust 
| and utter satisfaction in the worthiness of 
| God. Therefore they worship, and by wor- 
| ship enter into communion and harmony not 
'only with each other, not with angels and 
| archangels, but with all the powers of nature, 
the four animals which are around the 
| throne, and with every creature which is in 
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heaven and in earth, and under the earth, 
and in the sea. For them, likewise, St. 
John heard saying, “ Blessing and glory, and 
honour, and power, be unto Him that sitteth 
on the throne, and to the Lamb for ever and 
ever.” 

And why? I think, with all humility, 
that the key to all these hymns—whether of 
angels, or of men, or of mere natural things— 
is the first hymn of all, the hymn which 
shows that, however grateful to God for 
what He has done for them those are whom 
the Lamb has redeemed by his blood to 
God, out of every kindred, and nation, and 
tongue ; yet nevertheless the hymn of hymns 
is that which speaks not of gratitude, but 
of absolute moral admiration—the hymn 
which glorifies God, not for that which He 
is to man, not for that which He is to the 
universe, but for that which He is absolutely 
and in Himself—that which He was before 
all worlds, and would be still, though the 
whole universe, all created things, and time, 
and space, and matter, and every created 
spirit likewise, should be annihilated for ever. 

And what is that ? 

“ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 
which was, and is, and is to come.” 

Ah! what a Gospel lies within those 
words! A Gospel? Ay, if you will receive 


it, the root of all other possible Gospels, and 


good news for all created beings, ‘What a 
Gospel! and what an everlasting fount of 
comfort! Surely of those words it is true, 
“Blessed are they who, going through the 
vale of misery, find therein a well, and the 
pools are filled with water.” 

Know you not what I mean? Happier, 
perhaps, are you—the young at least among 
you—if you do wot know. But some of you 
must know too well. It is to them I speak. 

Were you never not merely puzzled—all 
thinking men are that—but crushed and 
sickened, at moments, by the mystery of 
evil? Sickened by the follies, the failures, 
the ferocities, the foulnesses of mankind, for 
ages upon ages past? Sickened by the sins 
of the unholy many—sickened, alas! by the 
imperfections even of the holiest few ? 

And have you never cried in your hearts 
with longing, almost with impatience, “Surely, 
surely, there is an ideal Holy One some- 
where—or else, how could have arisen in 
my mind the conception, however faint, of 
an ideal holiness? But where, oh where? 
Not in the world around, strewed with un- 
holiness. Not in myself — unholy too, 
without and within—seeming to myself some- 
times the very worst company of all the bad 





company I meet, because it is the only bad 
company from which I cannot escape. Oh, is 
there a Holy One, whom I may contemplate 
with utter delight? and if so, where is He? 
Oh that I might behold, if but for a moment, 
His perfect beauty, even though, as in the 
fable of Semele of old, the lightning of his 
glance were death.” Nay, more, has it not 
happened to some here—to clergyman, 
lawyer, physician, perhaps, alas! to some 
pure-minded, noble-hearted woman—to be 
brought in contact perforce with that which 
truly sickens them—with some case of human 
folly, baseness, foulness— which, however 
much their soul revolts from it, they must 
handle, they must toil over many weeks 
and months, in hope that that which is 
crooked may be made somewhat: straight 
—till their whole soul were distempered, 
all but degraded, by the continual sight 
of sin, till their eyes seemed full of no- 
thing but the dance of death, and their 
ears of the gibbering of madmen, and their 
nostrils with the odours of the charnel house, 
and they longed for one breath of pure air, 
one gleam of pure light, one strain of pure 
music, to. wash their spirits clean from those 
foul elements, into which their duty had 
thrust them down perforce ? 

And then, oh then—has there not come 
to sucha one—I know that it has come—that 
for which his spirit was athirst—the very 
breath of pure air, the very gleam of pure 
light, the very strain of pure music—for it is 
the very music of the spheres—in those same 
words, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty, which was, and is, and is to 
come ;” and he has answered, with a flush 
of keenest joy, Yes. Whatever else is un- 
holy, there is a Holy One—spotless ‘and 
undefiled, serene and self-contained. 

Whatever else I cannot trust, there is one 
whom I can trust utterly. Whatever else I 
am dissatisfied with, there is one whom I can 
contemplate with utter satisfaction, and 
bathe my stained soul in that eternal fount 
of purity. And who is He? Who save the 
Cause and Maker, and Ruler of all things, 
past, present, and to come? Ah, Gospel of 
all gospels—that God Himself, the Almighty 
God, is the eternal and unchangeable 
realisation of all that I and all mankind, in 
our purest and our noblest moments, have 
ever dreamed concerning the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good. Even though He slay me, 
the unholy, yet will I trust in Him. For He 
is Holy, Holy, Holy; and can do nothing 
to me, or any creature, save what He ought. 
For He has created all things, and for His 
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pleasure they are and were created. Who- 
soever has entered, though but for a 
moment, however faintly, partially, stupidly, 
into that thought of thoughts, has entered in 
so far into the communion of the elect ; and 
has had his share in the everlasting All 
Saints’ Day which is in heaven. He has 
been, though but for a moment, in harmony 
with the polity of the Living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and with an innumerable company 
of angels, and the church of the first-born, 
who are written in heaven; and with the 
spirits of just men made perfect, and with all 
past, present, and to come, in this and in all 
other worlds, of whom it is written, “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven, Blessed are they who hunger 





and thirst after righteousness: for they shall 
be filled. Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God. Blessed are they who 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for 
great is their reward in heaven.” Great in- 
deed, for it is no less than the very beatific 
vision, to contemplate and adore. That 
supreme moral beauty, of which all earthly 
beauty, all nature, all art, all poetry, all music, 
are but phantoms and parables, hints and 
hopes, dim reflected rays of the clear light of 
that everlasting day, of which it is written— 
that the city had no need of the sun, nor 
of the moon, to shine in it: for the glory of 
God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof. 





* is now thirteen years since that outburst 

of sorrowful homage darkened over the 
land, with the news that the Prince Consort 
was no more ; and Time, that effaces so many 
impressions in producing others, has not 
discredited, but shown new justification for 
it, as the “ fierce light” has revealed fact 
after fact, testifying that he was even greater 
through his goodness than he seemed to us 
in the moment of our keenest loss. That 
these thoughts are the first suggested by a 
perusal of the Prince Consort’s Memoir, is 
justification sufficient for its having been 
written, and inducement enough for us to try 
to give such of our readers as may not have 
had the opportunity of perusing Mr. Theo- 
dore Martin’s first volume, some faint idea 
of the man whom it presents to us so effec- 
tively and simply in the process of perse- 
veringly forming himself to knowledge and 
wisdom, : 

The second son of Ernest, Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Saalfeld, Prince Albert was born at 
Rosenau, a country residence of his father, in 
1819. As achild, he was noted not less for 
his precocity and energy, than for his beauty 
and attractiveness of disposition. ‘ The 
|| energy with which he pursued his studies 
was carried into his childish sports, and 
although in childhood he was rather a deli- 
|| cate boy, the force of his character even then 
made itself felt with his brother and their 
childish companions, who yielded to him a 
sway which he was not indisposed to claim.” 
Combined with this energy was a remarkable 
quickness of sympathy, gratefulness, and 
readiness to aid others— qualities which 
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pleased the good tutor, M. Florschutz, as 
much as the child’s exceptional quickness 
and taste for study. But outdoor exercises 
were not neglected, and amid the beautiful 
scenery of that district, where the summers 
of the family were spent, the young Prince 
learned to delight in nature, and to love to 
study the ways of animals. He was early | 
taught to take an interest in field sports, but 
even as a boy he never wholly gave himself 
up to them, remarking in after years, that he 
could not make a business of shooting, and 
could not understand people going out for 
the whole day ; while riding for riding’s sake 
was felt by him to be irksome. Even in 
his eleventh year, he told his father in a letter, 
that his definite purpose was to train himself 
to be “a good and useful man,” a juvenile 
resolution which, unlike many juvenile resolu- 
tions, was never departed from. But the 
remarkable sympathy and firmness of cha- 
racter, which led his elder brother Ernest to 
acknowledge his “ incomparable superiority,” 
sufficed to preserve about him a savour of 
boyish freedom, and to prevent any approach 
to affectation; while his talent for mimicry, 
often called into account, though always in 
the kindliest way, was a further and if pos- 
sible still stronger guarantee for this. As 
an evidence of his thoroughness, and the 
noticeable combination in him of capacity 
for social pleasures, and power of devoting 
himself to a great subject, it may be men- 
tioned that, while on a round of visits to 
Dresden, Prague, Vienna, Pesth, and Ofen, in 
1835, while he was still only sixteen, he began 
to write an essay, “On the Mode of Thought 
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of the Germans,” which was submitted to his 
tutor in February, 1836. 

By this time there was no longer any 
doubt as to the succession of his cousin, the 
Princess Victoria, to the throne of England. 
Long prior to this, her marriage to one of 
the Coburg princes had been regarded as a 
possibility. We are told that while Prince 
Albert was still a child of three, his nurse 
was in the habit of prattling to him of his 
destined bride in England. But the unlooked- 
for circumstances that now made the alliance 
in one point of view so desirable, rendered 
necessary a thorough scrutiny of the qualities 
of any aspirant; for the husband of the 
Queen of England should not only have 
courtly dignity and power of command, but 
strong good sense, self-restraint amounting 
to self-repression, and the skill to use his 
influence without seeming to act obtrusively, 
even where his motives were not only unim- 
peachable, but noble. 

The Prince’s friends were wise in seeking 
out the best advisers, and they lighted on 
one who justified their choice. This was 
Baron Stockmar. He had been chief ad- 
viser to Prince Leopold in England, dur- 
ing the short-lived union of that Prince 
with the Princess Charlotte,—a man of such 
rare sincerity, that Lord Palmerston said he 
was the only one absolutely disinterested 
man he had in his life come across; and of 
such insight and sobriety of judgment, that 
he was uniformly trusted. He was now con- 
sulted by his old master as to the fitness of 
| the young Prince Albert to occupy the tempt- 
| ing but perilous position of consort to the 
| English sovereign. To enable him to form 
| an opinion, the Baron was brought into inti- 
mate relations with the Prince ; and at length 
decided that, with time and training, he might 
be expected to qualify himself for this high 
vocation. 


‘But one thing above all he urged as _ indis- 
pensable, that no claim on the Prince’s behalf for 
the hand of his cousin should be preferred, unless 
an impression in his favour from personal acquaint- 
ance should first have been produced. An invitation 
from the Duchess of Kent to the Duke of Coburg 
and his sons to visit her at Kensington Palace pre- 
sented a favourable opportunity for an introduction. 
‘ But,’ Stockmar wrote, ‘it must be made a sine qua 
non that the object of the visit be kept strictly secret 
from the Princess as well as from the Prince, so as to 
leave them completely at their ease.’” 


The Duke came to England with his son, 
in May, 1836, and stayed for four weeks, 
during which time, though the secret was 
faithfully kept, an interest of the tenderest 
character had been awakened in the Princess 


| Victoria toward her cousin Albert ; and just 





after they had left, King Leopold intimated 
to Victoria the wishes of her friends on the 
subject. Meanwhile, nothing of this was 
communicated to the young Prince, in order 
that his education might be the more suc- 
cessfully carried on. After a canvass of the 
various seats of learning, it was resolved that 
he should be sent to Brussels, as there he 
“would be under the eye and influence of 
his uncle, who was living in the full stream 
of European politics, and was working out 
the problem of constitutional government, 
where it had been hitherto unknown; and, 
whether the English marriage was brought to 
bear or not, the Prince would be far more 
likely to profit by the study of politics in the 
free and stirring arena cf a constitutional 
kingdom, than in one where the whole ma- 
chinery of government was propelled from a 
monarchical centre.” Here for ten months 
he was closely occupied with the study of 
history and modern languages, and, under 
Quetelet, developed a taste for mathematics 
and the law of probabilities, to which often 
afterwards he turned from the pressure of 
practical affairs with a delighted sense of 
relief. 

From Brussels the young princes went to 
Bonn, then adorned by such names as those 
of the younger Schlegel, Fichte, Kauffmann, 
and Perthes; and here Prince Albert made 
great progress. The versatility and _har- 
monious development of his powers sur- 
prised those who had the best opportunities 
of judging. He now began to devote 
special study to music, in which he became 
an enthusiastic proficient, particularly on 
the organ. But the humorous side of his 
nature found free outlet also, and often his 
companions were tickled by his imitations 
of the characteristics and drolleries of the 
professors and others about the university. 
During his stay at Bonn, William IV. passed 
away, and Victoria ascended the throne. 
Still this only led the Prince’s friends to 
withdraw him from notice by sending him 
into Switzerland, when he explored that 
country, and a large portion of the Italian 
lakes, during a tour on foot. On returning 
to Bonn he pursued his studies more unre- 
mittingly than before. It now became neces- 
sary to communicate to him the project of 
the English marriage, and a proposal of 
some decisive arrangement for the year 
1839. The Queen herself demurred to this 
on the ground of their extreme youth ; and 
the Prince’s reasonable request, that in face 
of the delay “ he should have some certam 
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assurance to go upon,” having been con- 
ceded to him, he set out on a tour in Italy 
to complete his education. 

Now is the time when character finds full 
room to exhibit itself, in the Prince as in 
others of lower rank. Separated from the 
brother who had hitherto been his constant 
companion, how will the young Prince fill 
up the void, with all the temptations of the 
gay world soliciting him? Baron Stockmar 
accompanied him to Italy; but as yet the 
Prince had had little direct experience of his 
high qualities ; and if Italy has its ennobling 
interests and excitements, it has its dissipat- 
ing and enervating influences too. Prince 
Albert deeply enjoyed its art, its antiquities, 
its beautiful scenery, so full of associations, but 
he would not be seduced into dilettantism. 


‘In Florence he continued his active and studi- 
ous habits, rising at six, and working till noon, 
dining simply at two o’clock, when his drink was 
water, and going to bed as a rule at nine. Music 
occupied much of his attention. He played well 
both on the piano and the organ, and he would 
often resort to the church of Badia, when it was 
closed to the public, to play on the fine organ. As 
the music penetrated the solemn stillness of the 
church and cloisters (Sir Francis Seymour writes), 
the monks on their way to the refectory would stop 
and listen.” . 

And it is very odd to learn how he erred 
in a way surely unusual enough with princes ; 
giving his friends, not excepting even the 
severe Stockmar, some concern by his pre- 
ference for learned talk over attending to 
ladies, and by failing to dispense compliments 
where they were expected. Sir Francis Sey- 
mour records an illustrative anecdote :—“See- 
ing the Prince engaged in a warm discussion 
with the blind Marquis di Capponi, a man of 
‘distinguished attainments, the Grand Duke 
Leopold remarked to Lady Augusta Fox, 
‘ Here is a prince of whom we may be proud. 
Lovely partners wait for him, while he is 
occupied with the learned.’” Rome and 
the chief cities of Italy were visited, and at 
Milan the Prince was met by his father, and, 
taking leave of Baron Stockmar, he returned 
to Coburg by Geneva, to snatch as much 
'| benefit as he could from the study of history 
|| during a short stay at Rosenau, which he 
|| would have preferred to Carlsbad, where his 
'| father then was. 

Notwithstanding that his friends lamented 
some lack of les belles maniéres, it would seem 
that his ingenuous frankness and pleasant 
looks atoned. We find that there was no 
stint of “friendly demonstrativeness ” when 
he was on his way to Windsor Castle in 
October, 1839, in spite of some strife of 





parties; while the Queen writes to her uncle, 
“ Albert’s beauty is most striking, and he is 
most amiable and unaffected—in short, very 
fascinating.” At this visit all was made 
clear between the parties themselves. On 
the 23rd of November the Privy Council 
was summoned to be made aware of the be- 
trothal, and on the roth of January, 1840, the 
Queen made formal announcement of the 
approaching marriage from the throne. In 
supporting the address of congratulation 
which followed, Sir Robert Peel, as leader of 
the Opposition, said, “Her Majesty has 
the singular good fortune to be able to 
gratify her private feelings while she per- 
forms her public duty, and to obtain the best 
guarantee for happiness by contracting an 
alliance founded on affection. I cordially 
hope that the union now contemplated will 
contribute to Her Majesty’s happiness, and 
enable her to furnish to her people an exalted 
example of wedded happiness.” 

Young as the Prince was, he was fully 
alive to the delicacy of the position which 
he was soon to assume. He foresaw the 
trials, trivial and great, in store for him ; and 
carefully began to school himself in the 
qualities of reserve and self-negation, which | 
were so needful in one, on whom should | 
rest the responsibility of being the most con- | 
fidential of advisers to a great constitutional | 
sovereign, and yet of never appearing to act | 
directly in any case. This implied rare 
powers ; for, in spite of after results, impulse 
and love of direct action were strong in him, 
as we saw was the case when he was but a 
child, ruling his brother and their young 
companions. And the delicacy of such a 
position could not but be increased by that 
jealousy of foreigners, which is so engrained 
in the English character, and particularly by 
that of a large section of the aristocracy, in 
whom, from special causes, it was intensified. 

Debates soon followed regarding the Prince’s 
annuity, points of precedence, &c., in which 
some unpleasant words were dropped ; but 
the Prince, now on his way to England, could 
write to the Queen, “ While I possess your 
love, they cannot make me unhappy.” On 
the roth of February, 1840, the marriage was 
celebrated, and after a three days’ stay at 
Windsor, the Queen and Prince returned to 
London, for the necessary discharge of public 
duties, It must not be supposed that the 
Prince now settled down into the inglorious 
ease of one in high position without specific 
duties. The condition of the country itself 
would have given cause for thought to one 
like him, apart wholly from the causes of 
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personal disquiet that arose from the division 
of political parties, and the existence of those 
cliques which seemed resolved to make his 
position, as far as in them lay, an unenviable 
one. Those were the days when riots were 
threatening, and were soon to break out 
ominously ; and there can be little doubt 
that the then disturbed condition of the 
social atmosphere in England did something 
to direct Prince Albert’s thoughts to social 
questions—especially the improvement of the 
condition of the working classes, and the 
elevation of their tastes, matters on which 
he never ceased to think, and for which he 
never ceased to work laboriously. Mean- 
while, as vexation after vexation arose, and 
difficulty supervened on difficulty, respecting 
his status, the condition of the Royal house- 
hold, &c., he was found equal to the circum- 
stances, exhibiting a calm self-control and 
discreet patience which were very extra- 
ordinary in one so young. Instead of seek- 
ing to revolutionise existing conditions, he 
quietly set himself first to master the intricate 
network of tradition and habit, to get all the 
facts before him, and especially to under- 
stand, as far as might be, the feelings of 
those who were most concerned in any 
change that might be suggested. Up till 
recently his aversion to politics had been 
remarkable—he would hardly of himself open 
a newspaper ; now he began to study politics 
deeply, both in their principles and the bear- 
ing of these on every-day affairs, and he fol- 
lowed with careful regard the discussion of 
public questions both abroad and at home. 
Mr. Martin writes :— 


~ “From the first the Prince appreciated the extreme 
| delicacy of his position, and laid down for himself 
the rule, that no act of his should by possibility ex- 
pose him to the imputation of interference with the 
machinery of the State, or of encroachment on the 
functions and privileges of the Sovereign. At the 
same time he formed an equally clear view of his duty 
to qualify himself thoroughly for supporting the 
Sovereign by his advice; and this, it is scarcely 
necessary to remark, involved the most assiduous 
attention to every subject, whether at home or abroad, 
in which the welfare of her kingdom was involved. 
While renouncing, therefore, every impulse of per- 
sonal ambition, he resolved to consecrate himself 
with the most absolute devotion to deepening, by 
the influences of his life and the example of his 
home, the hold of the monarchy upon the affections 
of the a, and to making it a power, which, 
amid the conflicting and often selfish passions of 
political strife, and the tortuous subtleties of diplo- 
macy, should have for its unswerving object to 
increase that people’s welfare and to uphold the 
power and dignity of the empire.” 


It was every way an unsatisfactory position 
of affairs which led the Prince in May, 1840, 





to write, “In my home life I am very 
happy and contented; but the difficulty in 
filling my place with proper dignity is, that I 
am only the husband, and not the master in 
my own house.” This arose, from the 
powers vested in the holders of certain 
offices, who were not at first inclined to 
yield anything, notwithstanding the Queen’s 
anxiety that a certain authority should be 
conferred on her husband. There was, in 
fact, no real head in the household. The 
necessary result was, that the natural rela- 
tions of husband and wife were disturbed ; 
and notwithstanding the Prince’s resolution 
“‘to assume no separate responsibility before 
the public,” it seemed essential to domestic 
happiness that responsibilities divided with 
others in the household should be put an 
end to. For a time, however, the Prince 
bowed to circumstances, as has been said, 
seeking to inform himself fully of all that 
bore upon the various offices and the holders 
of them. He found late hours and constant 
public appearances extremely trying to one 
accustomed as he had been to the utmost 
simplicity of life and habit; and was wont 
to find delightful change in painting or music, 
in which the Queen gladly joined. Mean- 
while congenial outlets for his active ener- 
gies were found in the encouragement of 
musical and artistic tastes in the public, and 
in efforts for the abolition of the slave-trade, 
in which he took a deep interest. That he 
had already won golden opinions, is proved 
by the fact that when the expectation of an 
heir made necessary the passing of a Bill 
appointing a guardian or Regent, all parties 
agreed that, as the father was the natural 
guardian, the Regent “could and ought to 
be nobody but the Prince.” “Three months 
ago they would not have done it for him,” 
said Lord Melbourne. And a further proof 
of the silent triumph gained by his wise 
reserve and gentle self-mastery, was that at 
the first prorogation of Parliament, he took 
his natural place—the seat next the throne, 
without interference from those who had 
before spoken jealously of him. In the 
quiet of Windsor, from which he derived 
great delight, he read law and history, and 
assiduously studied foreign politics—to some 
purpose, it would appear, since, although 
only at the outset of his twenty-second 
year, he says, “I always commit my views 
to paper, and then communicate them to 
Lord Melbourne. He seldom answers me, 
but I have the satisfaction of seeing him 
act entirely in accordance with what I 
have said.” Doubtless one of the many 
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pieces of excellent advice tendered to him 
by Baron Stockmar was very present to his 
mind: “Never hasten to make manifest 
your influence, as if to exhibit the ministers 
in leading-strings, and never try to make 
them own how right you were and how 
wrong they had been.”* And seldom can a 
Prince placed in a position so calculated to 
test character, have had a more faithful 
Mentor. We give but one specimen of the 
letters which the Baron was wont to write in 
these early years :— 

‘It is only love and loyalty that are keen-sighted, 
because they seek the truth: they find excuses only 
where excuses should be made; they only wait in 
patient hope for what can be developed by loving 
fosterage alone, and not even by that until the time 
is rife. Do you therefore be on the alert betimes, 
with your eyes open in every direction, and strive 
calmly but surely to form a just estimate of the 
minds of those around you. This done, to the pure 
in soul lay your heart open and establish between 
them and yourself a relation truly reciprocal—love for 
love, warmth for warmth, truth for truth. ose, on 
the other hand, who are impure, keep at arm’s length, 
and do this with proper firmness and resolution.” 


It is fortunate to have such an adviser 
as this in the formative period of youth: it 
is blessed to receive such counsel as seeds 
of future conduct into a prepared mind and 
will, Prince Albert had the mingled inde- 
pendence and humility of mind to reflect on 
such things, and to use them aright. New 
interests came into the life of the royal pair. 
A daughter was born to them on the 2oth of 
November, and “no one but the Prince him- 
self ever lifted the Queen from her bed to 
the sofa, and he always helped to wheel her 
on her bed or sofa to the next room, refusing 
to go to the play or anywhere else, and gene- 
rally dining alone with the Duchess of Kent, 
till the Queen was able to join them.” 

In the political crisis which speedily fol- 
lowed, when the Melbourne ministry found 
itself involved in a tremendous deficit, at a 
time when the country was suffering from great 
trade depression, the Prince conducted affairs 
with such discretion that the crown gained 
fresh acceptance with the public. The rela- 
tions of the Prince to Sir Robert Peel, 
who now came into power, were from the 
first of the friendliest kind; the Prince 
owing to Sir Robert what he called his 
initiation into. public life, through his ap- 
pointment to the royal commission for the 
promotion of the fine arts. The loyalty of 
the people never wavered, notwithstanding 
the sufferings borne by the lower classes, and 





* We have been much struck by the similarity of this advice 
to that given by Sir George Clerk to Henry Lawrence, when 
he was appointed Resident at the Court of Nepaul. 





a new tie between crown and people was the 
birth of the Prince of Wales on the gth 
of November, 1841. But darker days were 
near. Scarcity of work, high prices, .and 
wide-spread suffering led to outbreaks ‘in 
various places, whilst war went on in China, 
and disasters met our brave troops in Aff- 
ghanistan. It was an unfavourable time to 
propose to increase the burdens of the 
country, and demand fresh forces. It seemed 
as though Sir Robert Peel’s powers were to 
be taxed to the uttermost. The Queen and 
the Prince, in order to relieve the want and 
to encourage trade, gave balls, concerts, and 
dinners ; and it was while making these 
efforts that attempts were made upon her 
life, rendering necessary the carrying of a 
bill through Parliament to stop such in 
the future. Meanwhile affairs grew worse 
and worse; the spirit of violence travelled 
to the west of Scotland, and threatened to as- 
sume dangerous proportions. Just when things 
are atthe worst they mend: andsohere. Minis- 
ters were meditating some desperate measure, 
when the news reached of the reconquest of 
Affghanistan, and of peace having been de- 
clared in China—news which were received 
with joy as affording a sense of relief. As 
indicating the growing favour in which the 
Prince was held, it had been privately con- 
templated by the ministry to appoint him 
Commander-in-chief, in the event of the 
demise of the Duke of Wellington—a pro- 
ject of which he at once, with characteristic 
wisdom and self-renunciation, expressed his 
firm disapproval. 

In 1843, the Queen and Prince paid a 
visit to the Continent, to King Louis 
Philippe—the most noticeable circumstance 
connected with which, apart from the 
enjoyment derived by the royal party, was 
the declaration of Louis Philippe, that he 
would not give his son to Spain, even if he 
were asked—a promise which unfortunately 
was not kept, and led to grave complications 
ere long. 

Having gained some footing in public 
favour, the Prince now began seriously to 
think of a complete reconstruction of the 
household, in which some slight changes had 
already been made, irritating rather than 
aiding. In 1844 he drew up a comprehen- 
sive scheme, and submitted it to Sir Robert 
Peel, with the result that comfort was secured 
to himself and to the Queen, and a great 
saving effected. Amongst other results of 
the Prince’s good management, the royal 
family were enabled to entertain three royal 
visitors during that year, without-needing to 
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make any extra charge against the nation. 
On this point Sir Robert Peel said in the 
House of Commons :— 


‘¢ Here I may be permitted to say that any execu- 
tive government that would have a due regard to the 
exercise of a wise and judicious economy could not 
do better than follow the example which has been 
set them by the control exercised over her own 
expenditure by the sovereign. . In the course 
of last year three sovereigns visited this country ; two 
of them the most powerful sovereigns in the habitable 
globe—the Emperor of Russia and the King of the 
French. Those visits of necessity created a consi- 
derable increase of expenditure; but through that 
wise system of economy, which is the only source of 
true magnificence, Her Majesty was enabled to meet 
every charge, and to give a reception to those, which 
struck every one by its magnificence, without adding 
one tittle to the burdens of fhe country.” 


The Prince was also keenly interested in an 
exhibition of historical cartoons in Westmin- 
ster Hall, for which prizes had been given by 
the Royal Commission. The Exhibition was 
visited by many thousands of workmen, and 
| its success was very gratifying. Much doubt- 
less was due to the Prince’s tact and good 
sense, such as had led him, for example, to 
urge that artists should not be members of 
the Commission, as their presence might 
prevent laymen speaking freely; but that 
they should be frequently asked to give the 
Commission their opinion on special matters. 
Very shortly afterwards a painful case of 
duelling occurred, which led the Prince to 
think earnestly on the subject; and, not- 
withstanding the delicacy of any change of 
custom affecting the “point of honour,” 
he contrived to bring such influence to bear, 
as to put a stop to the practice of duelling in 
thearmy, through anamendment in thearticles 
of war by which it was declared “to be 
suitable to the character of honourable men to 
apologize, and to offer redress for wrong or in- 
sult committed, and equally so for the party 
aggrieved to accept frankly and cordially ex- 
planation and apologies for the same.” 

Another event of 1844, was the death 
of the Prince’s father—bringing the first real 
sorrow which as yet had visited him since 
coming to England. Most touching are 
some of the Queen’s expressions of sym- 
pathy for his grief, and her desire to relieve 
him, if that were possible. In the end of 
that year, the second royal tour was made in 
Scotland, ending with a short stay at Blair 
Castle in Perthshire ; (the first visit to Scot- 
land having been paid in 1842.) From Blair 
the Prince at this time wrote to the Dowager 
Duchess of Coburg, “We are all well, and 
live a somewhat primitive, yet romantic, 
mountain life, that acts as a tonic to the 





nerves, and gladdens the heart of a lover like 
myself of field sports and of nature. Pussy’s 
[#.e. the Princess Royal’s] cheeks are on the 
point of bursting, they have grown so red and 
plump; she is learning Gaelic, but makes 
wild work with the names of the mountains,” 

To enable the royal family to escape more 
frequently from the oppressive splendour of 
courts, and to indulge their simple domestic 
tastes, the estate of Osborne, in the Isle of 
Wight, was purchased. To the care and 
development of this property the Prince 
devoted himself with enthusiasm, and his 
labours were well repaid. 


“His plantations, rich in an unusual variety of 
conifers and flowering shrubs, gladdened his eyes, 
by the vigorous luxuriance of their growth, and in 
them the nightingale ‘trilled her thick-warbled 
note the summer long... . Every Feed the place 
grew in beauty and in charm; and so well were 
his measures taken for bringing the results of the 
highest skill and science to bear upon the land, that, 
unlike most amateur agriculturists, he made his 
farming pay. In this result he took an especial 
pride,” 

About this time an unfounded report went 
abroad that the title of King-Consort was to 
be conferred on the Prince, which led her 
Majesty, who was painfully impressed by his 
anomalous position, to write in her journal; 
“He ought to be, and is above me in every- 
thing really, and therefore I wish he should 
be equal in rank with me.” 

Sir Robert Peel’s policy, which now clearly 
began to lean to free trade, to the distress 
of his former allies, had the entire sympathy 
of the Prince. It was with special pleasure 
that his Royal Highness had seen the effect 
on the country of those early prepared and 
well-conceived budgets which had done so 
much to restore public faith and recruit the 
national finances. In spite of some lingering 
unrest in Ireland, the country was settled ; 
and it was with hopeful minds that the 
Queen and Prince paid a visit to Germany 
in 1845, where their reception was all that 
could have been desired, fétes being made 
in their honour at Coburg and other places. 

In 1845, Sir Robert Peel, because of his 
deepening convictions regarding free trade, 
resigned, and the Prince thus writes :—“ I 
believe that the crisis now past has been a 
source of real advantage to the Crown, by 
producing a widely-spread feeling that, amid 
all the general confusion and heat of party, 
at least one person has remained calm and 
free from party spirit, this person being the 
Queen. .... Zo my mind the exaltation of 
royalty is only possible through the personal 
character of the sovereign.” Sir Robert at 
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this time, however, returned to office to pass 
the laws with which his name is now most 
closely identified. 

There can be little doubt of the lasting 
influence which Sir Robert Peel had in the 
deepening of the Prince’s political views. 
The manner in which that statesman bore 
himself all through the contest over the 
Corn and Customs’ Bills could not be lost 
on a mind like that of the Prince. In 1846 
a new spur to action for the repeal of the 
corn laws came in the threatenings of Irish 
famine, owing to the ominous failure of the 
potato crop. Sir Robert Peel now boldly 
confessed himself a free-trader, and bent all 
his energies to pass the Bill, entreating the 
Commons only to do this, and then to take 
what measures they chose to terminate his 
political life. The corn laws were repealed ; 
but only two short hours after, Peel was 
displaced, the victim mainly of his own 
political self-denial, which did not cease with 
his fall from power. His magnanimous 
efforts to aid the endeavours of the Russell 
Ministry to meet the terrible crisis that fol- 
lowed, doubtless inspired the Queen and the 
|Prince with as much gratitude as they had 
felt towards him when he was in daily con- 
tact with them as Prime Minister. 

In 1847, the palace did not escape its 
share of the national trial. “The price of 
bread,” says her Majesty on the 18th of 
May, “is of an unparalleled height ; we have 
been obliged to reduce every one to a pound 
a day, and only secondary flour to be used 
in the royal kitchen.” In midst of all this, 
the Prince was thinking deeply on means to 
meet the evil, and was ready with sugges- 
tions, which were most frequently acted on. 
Even. with Lords Palmerston and Grey— 
men ‘rather difficult to deal with from 
different reasons—he found their obstinacy 
give way. Baron Stockmar had said of the 
Prince, “ Put weighty reasons before him, and 
at once he takes a rational and just view, be 
the subject what it may ;” and so he took care 
|to have weighty reasons before he tried to 
work upon a statesman’s obstinacy. Nothing 
| escaped him, home questions, foreign affairs, 
he overlooked all with calm, patient scrutiny, 
restraining, by force of will, that passion 
for direct action, which must often have 
made itself felt only to be thrust aside. His 
memorandum on the state of Germany in 
1847, in which the possibility of Prussia’s 
greatness is clearly prefigured, if she will, 
by means suggested, take the “guidance of 
a moderate and systematic German de- 
velopment, is a wonderful piece of poli- 

















tical foresight; while Baron Stockmar de- 
clares of the Prince’s statement on the 
press question, that “he never read anything 
so clear in thought and so striking in expres- 
sion ;” and certainly the Baron was not wont 
to flatter his erewhile pupil, but rather 
gained the Prince’s heart by his plainspeak- 
ing and utter honesty. And it says much 
for the Prince’s discernment, that he saw 
beyond these sometimes rather tutorial letters 
only a concern for his good, and a desire to 
see him filling worthily the high place which 
he had been called to oocupy. The Baron 
had certainly good cause to rejoice, as he 
did, in the high qualities of mind and cha- 
racter he had done so much to develope and 
to direct to practical aims. To see among 
the exciting and semi-revolutionary circum- 
stances of 1848, in midst of which this 
volume closes, a man, still so young, bearing 
himself with such wise composure and im- 
parting it to others, must have been felt by 
Baron Stockmar to be reward enough, and 
sufficient guarantee for the future. 

In few men have the speculative and the 
practical elements been more finely com- 
bined than in Prince Albert. He loved 
to dwell on comprehensive principles; but 
before he would commit himself to practical 
action, he must take faithful account of all 
the facts within his reach. This patience, 
touched as it was by a deep moral enthusi- 
asm that preserved about him a certain 
quiet simplicity, doubtless did more than 
anything else to secure for him the suf- 
frages of the English people. In this he 
realised their own ideal. He saw his way 
far ahead ; but he took account of conditions, 
and by wise compromise united the past and 
the future. He did not care for abstract 
political questions—could not interest him- 
self in them ; but thoughts of the struggling 
crowds, sunk in vice and ignorance, imparted 
interest, and, viewed from the social side, as 
they always were, politics thus became all im- 
portant to him. So he consistently found a 
way to do his part for the political education 
of the masses, although precluded from all 
share in party political action. He sought 
to improve their condition, to give them 
access to such moral and intellectual delights 
as would enable them to make the most pro- 
fitable use of political privileges when these 
were attained, and his influence is thus calcu- 
lated to be at once more powerful and more 
permanent than if his position had permitted 
his action on the people to be more direct. 

In his private life, too, he illustrated the 
English ideal, and by his faithfulness and 
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devotion to domestic duty set forth a high | friends and of counsel in these heavy times.” 
standard. Never, perhaps, was there a more | And it completes the picture that the Queen, 
united couple than Queen Victoria and | when recovering from her confinement, should 
Prince Albert. Their love for each other | be able to say, “ From the first I heard all 
was deep, and based on admiration of high | that passed, and my only thoughts and talk 
qualities ; there was nothing sentimental in | were politics. But Inever was calmer, quieter, 
it ; it was full of mutual helpfulness. It is} orlessnervous, Gtfeat events make me calm, 
exhilarating and truly helpful to read of such | It is only trifles that irritate my nerves.” 
utter freshness and simplicity of affection—| The loving reverence with which the 
such natural, quiet, and unconstrained ex-| Queen has dwelt, during these lonely years, 
pression of it, as we have in this volume ;|on the memory of this noble character can 
and all resting on such elevation and fwurity | now be fully understood by the nation, as 
of nature, that one can find no fitting word | well as her abiding desire that her people 
to characterize it, save to say that it was the | should profit by a clear picture of his life 
ground of majestic moral strength. How | and aims, and the place which he occupied 
characteristic it is that in 1848, when thrones | in her affection. 

were falling, Louis Philippea wanderer, distress | Mr. Theodore Martin’s work, which fitly 
general at home, great commercial failures | enshrines this example, forms a very valuable 
of daily occurrence, and all things seemingly | addition to biography—where, from the high 
insecure, that Prince Albert should write | position of the subject, lessons of assiduity, 
thus !—“ Here they refuse to pay the income- | application, self-denial, and faithfulness are 
tax, and attack the Ministry. Victoria will| more effectively enforced than they could 
be confined in a few days. Our poor, good | possibly be where the inducements to them 
grandmamma is taken from this world. J | were more imperative. 

am not cast down, still I have need of ALEXANDER HAY JAPP, 








THE STATE—IN ITS PREVENTION OF CRIME. 
By THE RIGHT Hon. SIR WALTER CROFTON, C.B. 


ome twenty-five years since the convic- | of their own, the very reverse of the code pre- 
tion that the State, with a view of | valent among Christians.” They have their 
repressing crime, had further duties to | own organization, their own ideas and habits, 
perform than merely to punish the criminal, | their own temptations and tribulations, their 
was confined to few persons. But these | own joys and sorrows. They are the scandal of 
persons, few as they undoubtedly were, so | our civilisation, and the grief and shame of the 
made themselves heard and felt that the | wise and benevolent. Society is never allowed 
Government of the country ultimately realised | to forget them, for they make known their 
by the legislation of 1854 that it was a more | existence by the ceaseless anxiety which they 
sound and a more humane policy, also, to | cause, the ceaseless depredations which they 
send children to Reformatory Schools than | commit, and the daily enigma which they call 
to gaols. All honour to those who shared in | upon us to solve—which enigma is, in one 
this long and wearisome contest with pre-| sentence, ‘ What shall we do with them?’ ” 
judices so great and so difficult to overcome. ; Another writer enters into a more de- 
Some of this band of workers in the cause of | tailed explanation of the state of the same 
humanity and of sound policy remain with | class, showing a blot in our social condition 
us still ; but, alas! how many who bore the | almost too discreditable for us now to realise. 
brunt of the contest with pen and with speech | But, dark as it undoubtedly was, it is not yet 
have since passed away ! quite expunged, as I shall have to point out 
It is very wise, and, with a view to further | with reference to a special class, before I 
improvements in our social state, it is in-| complete my paper. This writer states :— 
structive also, to carefully note the opposition 1i‘*These outcasts herd together, frequently in the 
made in the face of the strongest facts, tO | most crowded and unhealthy localities, in small 
measure about the soundness of which, at the | dilapidated tenements, in which fresh air and water 
present time, no reasonable doubt could pos- | seem equally scarce; dirt abounds, and the evil is 
sibly exist. A periodical writer of the day augmented by the want of ventilation. Forty or fifty 


bi 3 pea . ‘ of both sexes have been known to sleep promiscuously 
(1853) describing the condition of juvenile | in one room. Many of these ae Tomes enter a 


offenders, says, “They have a code of morals | house at night, nor occupy a bed. Dry arches, door- 
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— hay-stacks, or hedges, afford them shelter. | tion with old and experierfced thieves, render- 


en fifteen or sixteen years old, they are mated, not 
married; and children are born to them, to increase 
the number of this class. Young as they are, they 
are great drunkards, and they are frequently sufferers 
from diseases, the natural result of their mode of life. 
There is every appearance of a regular organized 
system amongst them. It would seem that one class 
confine their operations to stealing provisions from 
shop doors, which they sell for about one-tenth their 
value ; the purchasers being lodging-house keepers in 


whose houses—always the very worst of their class— way for the acceptance of other duties by the 


they may happen to take up their abodes. There is a 
class fur picking men’s pockets, and another who con- 
fine themselves entirely to depredations on females. 
To ‘draw the damper,’ z.e. rob the tills of shops, is 
the occupation of a fourth division of this predatory 
tribe. There are captains appointed over the gangs, 
and a rivalry often takes place between them, as to 
their own exploits, and the amount of their gains, or 
the merits of their leaders. 

‘‘ When detected and punished, they seem to think 
that they have made sufficient atonement for the 
crimes they had committed, and that they are quite at 
liberty to commence a new career. 

“They frequently behave with great ee in 
prison; and, in most things they regulate their lives 


consistently enough with the principle which prevails 
amongst them, viz., that he is the best boy who can 
carry‘on the game of life, and supply his necessities 
with the least labour ; who is the most dexterous in 
the art of thieving; who shows the greatest tact and 
readiness in defying the pursuits of justice, and bears 
punishment with the greatest fortitude.” 


Concurrently with this state of things we 
are informed by the Inspector of Prisons in 
his report for 1849, that the number of 
persons under seventeen years of age who were 
confined for criminal offences was 17,126, 
very sufficient evidence, it will be deemed, 
that mere punishment entirely failed to arrest 
this gigantic evil. The reiterated assertion 
of facts like these, and the earnest speeches of 
able men in and out of Parliament, led to the 
appointment of a Committee for the purpose 
of inquiring into the subject. 

After a long and careful investigation the 
Committee reported, that a large proportion 
of crime might be prevented, and thousands 
of miserable beings, who are leading hope- 
less lives of wickedness, turned into virtuous, 
honest, and industrious citizens, if care be 
taken to rescue destitute children from the 
dangers and temptations of their position ; 
that a great proportion of criminal children 
appear to require systematic education, care, 
and industrial reformation, rather than mere 
punishment ; that the common gaols and 
houses of correction do not provide suitable 
means for the educational or corrective treat- 
ment of young children. How many of us 
as magistrates have seen children under ten 
years of age in these gaols and houses of cor- 
rection—not in the improved condition of the 
present cellular construction, but in associa- 





ing these establishments not places for repres- 
sing crime, but manufactories for increasing 
the criminal class ! 

The wall of prejudice and of indifference 
at last gave way, and the State, by the 
Reformatory Schools Act of 1854, adopted 
new and sound principles which have since 
borne most substantial fruit, and opened the 


State, which had so long and so lamentably 
neglected them. It is encouraging to trace 
how, following in the train of this great in- 
road upon our former practice, other and 
equally valuable reforms were gradually, but 
very surely, made. In the van of these re- 
forms stood the question of the possible 
reclamation of our adult criminals. And 
this was the necessary sequence of the 
investigation into the causes of crime by 
able and earnest men, and by the labour of 
parliamentary committees. 

Neglect, bad training and destitution, had 
been proved at the root of juvenile criminality, 
and formed the basis of the argument for 
their reformation instead of for their punish- | 
ment as heretofore. 

But this recognition at once brought us 
face to face with the fact that our adult 
criminals were for the greatest part the 
neglected juvenile offenders of former years, 
concerning whom by legislation we had de- 
cided that our treatment had heretofore been 
contrary both to humanity and sound policy. 

It was but just, therefore, that the State 
should by any and by every means in its 
power, consistently with making punishment 
exemplary, endeavour to induce the reform- 
ation of its adult offenders. To a certain 
extent it has done so, and with the best 
results. It will do more, because the severe 
penal consequences now so properly attached 
by legislation to habitual criminality renders 
it imperative on the score of both humanity 
and policy that every possible reformatory 
treatment should be exhausted during their 
prison detention. 

We had for many years, from time to time, 
very startling stories of the depravity of some 
of the prisoners in our gaols, and true they 
they no doubt were. : 

Some years since, I remember noting a 
story which may be taken as a type of many 
others well calculated to alienate the sym- 
pathy of the public. It was when consider- 
able alarm had been excited by a new and 
atrocious system of robbery which was called 
the “garotte.” The story narrated by the | 
governor of a large prison runs as follows :— 
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‘“‘ The garotte was first introduced into England by 
a rufhan who, having outlived a term of transportation 
in Australia, had returned home with a mind which, 
naturally depraved and ferocious, had received a 
brutalising impetus from his association with the herds 
of abandoned miscreants who thronged the lists of 
convicts. 

«That pitiless monster was imprisoned at C——, 
within a short period of my retirement, under the 
common designation of a ‘rogue and vagabond,’ for 
‘attempting to commit felony.” He was a man of 
powerful frame, about five feet nine inches in height, 
and apparently not exceeding forty years of age. His 
deportment in prison was marked by obedience, and 
his address was superior to that of the ordinary mass 
of outlaws. His countenance, strongly marked, in- 
dicated sternness; and his brows, arched and bushy, 
while they seemed to confirm that passing impression, 
nevertheless, denoted no lack of native intellectual 
vigour. His face had not the decided stamp of down- 
right sottishness, but yet it sufficiently indicated in- 
temperate habits. His walk displayed a slight bow 
in one leg; and upon the whole, his gait and appear- 
ance were of marked peculiarity. The inspectors of 
police described him to me as the most merciless 
robber in the kingdom; they informed me of his 
having originated in London the ‘ garotte system,’ 
which he had himself largely practised; and they 
imputed to him a murder at Clapham, which they 
affirmed he had doubtless committed, but which could 
not be brought home to him for want of sufficient 
evidence. During the period of his imprisonment, 
the prison was visited by a party composed chiefly of 
ladies. Ichanced to be inspecting the vagrants’ ward 
when that party entered it; and whilst I was ex- 
changing some passing civilities with those visitors, a 
young lady of the party noticed the strong features of 
J—— as he was silently exercising, and asked me 
who that ferocious-looking man could be? I satisfied 
her curiosity, and remarked with some emphasis, 
‘ That man would batter out your brains if he could 
gain sixpence by the act without the slightest com- 
punction !” 

‘* My words produced a death-like paleness on the 
poor girl’s countenance, and she seemed ready to 
faint. Clasping her hands with involuntary horror, 
she turned and rushed from the yard, and some 
minutes elapsed ere she could regain her composure. 

“That touching scene seemed to impress the 
ruffian’s features more indelibly on my memory.” 


The result of such and similar stories upon 
the public mind was to judge all by the stand- 
ard of the lowest and the most degraded ; 
and the co-operation of society, which it 
was so necessary to obtain in order to assist 
in reformation, was almost, if not altogether, 
absent, The ticket-of-leave system—as at 
first carried out in this country—wanting in 
its most important element, that of police 
supervision—tended still further, and for many 
years, to promote very general scepticism as 
to the possible improvement of adult cri- 
minals. This scepticism is gradually, but 
only very gradually, disappearing. The co- 
operation of the public is shown by the 
further development of Prisoners’ Aid Socie- 
ties over the country, but they still require to 
be very considerably increased. 


. well-merited punishment equivalent in its discipline 





The state realised its duty here some time 
since, for by the Act 25 & 26 Vic., c. 44, 
power was given to magistrates to contribute 
to Prisoners’ Aid Societies sums of money 
not exceeding £2 for each prisoner liberated, 

It is to be most sincerely hoped that these 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies will receive every 
possible support from the community, for 
without assistance on the liberation of crimi- 
nals, it is but vain to rely upon any mere 
system of prison discipline. 

Mr. Ranken, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, in writing 
to the Zimes a short time sin¢e appealing for 
assistance, says, very truly as I think, “without 
appearing fanciful, I think I may suggest a 
comparison between men and women on 
their discharge from prison, and convalescents 
on their first leaving a hospital,” and he goes 
on to add: 


‘Released prisoners have undergone a severe and 


and duration to a very long illness, and are set at 
liberty, as convalescents too often are, with all their 
future surroundings favourable to a relapse, not into 
ill-health, but into crime. 

“‘T know they dread returning to prison as much as 
any convalescent dreads again being stretched ona 
bed of sickness. They are in most cases able, and in 
many cases willing, to work; but their moral weak- 
ness is greater than even the physical weakness of the 
late invalid, and unless some helping hand is given 
them just when good impressions are strongest, and 
before evil associations and bad examples are able to 
influence them, they are lost. Some other, perha 
more effectual, mode for the punishment and 
prevention of serious crime than the present costly, 
and in some respects unsatisfactory, system of lengths 
ened imprisonments, may some day be discovered, 
but until it is there will always be a large number of 
men and women requiring such assistance as the 
Society gives.”’ 


It i< far from satisfactory to find, at the 
conclusion of Mr. Ranken’s letter, a state- 
ment that the funds of his Society, which is 
for the aid of discharged penal-servitude 
prisoners, are at a low ebb, although since 
1857 it has helped three thousand five hun- 
dred men and women discharged from the 
convict prisons with the best results ! 

The State co-operates in the soundest 
manner with this Society by giving gratui- 
ties for the, industry of the prisoners, which, 
in the cases of those placing themselves 
under the Society, are handed over to it to 
be used for their benefit. 

The advantage of Prisoners’ Aid Societies 
cannot be over-estimated. In the year 1864 
the Earl of Lichfield established, in the 
county of Stafford, two Prisoners’ Aid Socie- 
ties. They have been at work for ten years, 
and have dealt with 7,367 cases with a com- 
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paratively small expenditure. It has been 
asserted that only five and a half per cent. 
of this number have been recommitted to 
prison during this long term, although 
twenty-nine per cent. of unaided prisoners 
have returned to Stafford gaol within a year. 
| What satisfactory testimony is this to the 
| value of giving aid in advice, food, clothing, 
lodging, tools, &c. ! 

Surely such results as these should stimu- 
late persons in other localities to similar 
efforts, for although these societies have 
largely increased in number of late, there is 
still a very sad deficiency in meeting the 
| requirement. It would be well to think of 











| these things, and to remember that all classes 
| of society may aid in this very excellent work, 
|in giving or procuring employment, and in 
| rendering the return to the path of honesty 


|| less rugged than it would otherwise be. We 
|| should, in fact, remember Mr. Rankin’s hap- 
| pily-chosen expression, they are only con- 
] valescents. 

|| But I must. not dwell too long on the 
|| treatment of our adult criminals, and the 
| judicious action of the State in having insti- 
'| tuted police supervision over habitual offend- 
|| ers, for the subject is a very large one, and 
'| will be described by me at a future time. 

I will therefore pass to the consideration 
|| of Industrial Schools, which became the 
|| natural sequence of the acceptance of the 
principle of Reformatory Schools by the 
'| State, and especially to the Industrial Schools 
Act, 1866, which amended the Acts relating 
| to Industrial Schools in Great Britain. 

In the year 1866 the State seriously 
began to realise the great necessity which 
existed for the prevention of crime. The 
cessation of transportation to Western Aus- 
tralia, and the retention of our criminal 
| classes in this country, rendered it imperative, 
| as a matter of State policy, that it should do 
so. Under the fourteenth clause of the Ir- 
dustrial Schools Act, 1866, any person may 
bring before two justices or a magistrate 
any child apparently under the age of four- 
teen years that comes within any of the 
following descriptions, which I cite for the 
purpose of showing the action of the State in 
certain cases, and as leading up to one which 
has been too long neglected, and yet stands 
the first in order for the intervention of the 
State with regard to Industrial Schools. The 
descriptions are— 

Those under fourteen years of age found 
begging or receiving alms (whether actually, 
or under the pretext of selling or offering for 
sale anything), or being in any street or 
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public place for the purpose of so begging 
or receiving alms. 

Those found wandering and not having any 
home, or settled place of abode, or proper 
guardianship, or visible means of subsistence. 

Those found destitute, either being an 
orphan, or having a surviving parent who is 
undergoing penal servitude or imprisonment. 

It will be observed that this was a very 
material advance upon former legislation, 
and the progress upon the part of the State 
is noteworthy. The procedure was extremely 
costly both to the State and ratepayers, and 
gave rise to many differences of opinion as 
to the classes of juveniles intended to be 
defined. The most fertile source of difference 
had reference to the expression of “ proper 
guardianship.” 

The Committee of the Industrial Training 
Ship, Wellesley, requested an expression of 
opinion from the then Home Secretary, Mr, 
Bruce, whether justices are warranted in 
sending boys to Industrial Schools who are 
found “wandering” or “ destitute” without 
regard to any alleged guardianship; and 
whether the mere fact of boys being found 
in such circumstances is, in itself, a sufficient 
proof, under the Act, of a want of proper 
guardianship. As this expression still appears 
to be misunderstood, it is well to observe 
the reply from the Home Secretary, which 
is so clear as to remove all ambiguity from 
the minds of those who have read the com- 
munication :— 

**In reply, I am to acquaint you for the information 
of the Committee, that such children may be sent for 
detention in an Industrial School if homeless, and 
without a settled place of abode, if without visible 
means of subsistence, or if without proper guardian- 
ship. But, according to your representation, the 
magistrates appear to be satisfied that a child found 
wandering in the streets ought not to be sent to an 
Industrial School if its parents can maintain it, and 
are naturally its legal guardians. This, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of State, is not a correct interpreta- 
tion of this clause of the Act. The point left to the 
judgment of the magistrates in the sub-section of the 
fourteenth clause is not whether the child is or is not 
under any guardianship, but whether it is under proper 
guardianship. If the child’s parents are habitual 
drunkards, or of known vicious or criminal character, 
or tramps, or if they continually ill-use or neglect the 
child, and are thus the cause of its wandering and 
destitution, and are leaving it to grow up in the habits 
of vice and beggary, they cannot be said to be proper 
guardians to it; and it would be in full accordance 
with the intention and object of the Act, and for the 
advantage of the public, that the child should be with- 
drewn from their control, and placed under the cor- 
rective training of an Industrial School, the parents 
being ordered to contribute in proportion to their 
means towards the expenses of its maintenance. I am 
to authorise the Committee to make known to the 
bench of magistrates of Newcastle-on-Tyne the views 
of the Secretary of State upon the question at issue.” 
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I submit that this construction of the 
spirit and letter of the statute on the part of 
the Government, affords satisfactory testi- 
| mony to the hearty co-operation of the State 
in the policy accepted by the Reformatory 
| and Industrial Schools Acts. 
I quote this opinion from the Home Office 
as an earnest of an intention to pursue a 
broad and comprehensive action, with a view 
to repress crime, and I therefore very much 
regret to have to invite special attention to a 
laxity of procedure perfectly inconsistent with 
such a policy. The subject to which I refer 
is the “‘ Children of our Criminal Classes.” 
With regard to their parents, as I have 
already shown, we have endeavoured by 
legislation and by our procedure under it, 
to render them as little noxious as may well 
be possible. But we appear in our practice 
to have ignored the generation springing 
from these classes, and to have dealt with 
them in a desultory, hap-hazard manner 
which but little accords with the principle we 
have set before us. Yet this class, above all 
| others we can name, requires as a preventive 
| measure the active intervention of the State. 
It is not too much to say that, humanly 
speaking, they will assuredly follow the foot- 
steps of their parents and the example of 
their surroundings. 
To those who visit the haunts of this 
class, and see the state of things in the 
midst of which these children are reared, it 
would be useless for me to enlarge on the 
necessity for taking vigorous action with 
regard to them. But to others I would point 
out what the result must be of allowing such 
evils to go unchecked, and the inconsistency 
of such a course with a legislation which even 
| goes to the length of allowing, under clause 15, 
| 29 & 30 Vic., c. 118, parents to have their 
refractory children sent to Industrial Schools. 

I am quite aware that scattered about in 
our legislation we find the children of 
criminals, under some circumstances, included 
in those classes fit to be detained in Indus- 
trial Schools; for instance, we find in 
clause 14, 29 & 30 Vic. c. 118, that 
“children having a surviving parent who is 
| undergoing penal servitude or imprisonment” 
are qualified, and as legislation proceeds and 
the unsound policy of admitting a criminal 
class to be dominant in our social state 
becomes more and more realised by our 
rulers—we find additional strength of ex- 
pression, and the children of the class more 
definitely described. 

In the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871, 
we find in clause 14, that “where any 





woman is convicted of a crime, and a 
previous conviction of a crime is proved 
against her, any children under the age of 
fourteen years, who may be under her care 
and control at the time of her conviction for 
the last of such crimes, and who have no 
visible means of subsistence, or are without | 
proper guardianship, shall be deemed to be | 
children to whom the provisions of the In- | 
dustrial Schools Act, 1866, apply.” 

This is an advance upon previous legis. | 
lation, but its shortcomings are very obvious, 

When I was examined in Paris by the | 
National Assembly in 1874, with reference | 
to Police, Prison, and Industrial School | 
matters, my attention, which had been before | 
given to the matter, was specially called to 
the inadequacy of this clause to carry out its | 
intention of checking crime. 

I explained that the mistake had been | 
rectified by the Home Secretary in a Bill to 
amend the act for the Prevention of Crime, 
then on the table of the House of Commons, 
In its eighth clause the word “ person” is 
substituted for “ woman” (which appears in 
clause 14, Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871), 
and thereby gives effect to the intention of 
the legislature. But as this Bill never became 
law, the blot of expression in the fourteenth 
clause still unfortunately remains. 

We can, however, gather from the action 
of the then Home Secretary (Mr. Bruce), in 
endeavouring to correct the error-and give 
completeness to the procedure, that the 
Government at last fully realised the impor- 
tance of dealing with the children of the 
criminal classes. 

I have called ‘attention to this subject on 
more than one occasion, and it is really of 
importance to note that in the Report of the 
Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools, for 1873, out of a total of 2,752 chil- 
dren sent during the year to Industrial 
Schools, only 250 are defined as having “ one 
or both parents destitute or criminal.” I 
submit that this result affords abundant testi- 
mony to the belief that the law upon this 
most important point is not properly put in 
force. It is of no possible use to enact laws 
and to take no systematic steps for setting 
them in motion.- It is not a sound policy to 
induce the belief by legislation that we are 
preventing crime when we leave the great 
feeders of our criminal ranks unstopped. 

It is quite evident that if the police re- 
ceived definite instructions to see that the 
clause with regard to the children of criminals | 
is properly carried out, their committal to | 
Industrial Schools would very largely increase, 
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for experience and the statements made by 
criminals themselves show that they are very 
numerous, and very generally reared and 
trained in the footpaths of their parents. 

I have before this invited special attention 
to the fact that, notwithstanding the State has 
accepted the policy of preventing crime by 
every possible means, it has suffered the 
Treasury, by the adoption of a rule not to 
contribute for children in Industrial Schools 
under six years of age, to create a very serious 
hinderance to the development of this 
policy. Ihave at the same time expressed 
my opinion, that when the case of children of 
the criminal classes was brought before the 
Government, it would at once realise special 
claim for the intervention of the State, and 
in their cases, at all events, allowa capitation 
grant towards the maintenance of those in 
Industrial Schools under six years of age. I 
have been disappointed in this expectation. 

It is now nearly two years since I an- 
nounced in an article in Goop Worps the 
intention of those connected with the Car- 
lisle Memorial Refuge at Winchester, to 
open a Children’s Home in that city for 
the purpose of receiving the class before 
mentioned, and that the determination had 
been arrived at in consequence of the press- 
ing necessity which constant communication 
with the female convicts had shown to exist 
for such an institution. 

The Children’s Home was opened very 
shortly afterwards, and an application made 
to the then Government that some small 
capitation allowance should be given for this 
class of children, in which it was briefly set 
forth :— 

1. That in order to carry out the four- 
teenth clause of the Prevention of Crime Act, 
1871, it was necessary that these children 
should be received into industrial schools. 

2. That at the present time children of 
“ habitual criminals,” under six years of age, 
are scarcely ever committed to Industrial 
Schools ; they are not paid for by the State ; 
they are unsuitable for schools intended for 
older children ; their labour is of no value; 
and managers very generally object to re- 
ceive them. 

3. That very serious results accrue through 
their being ignored, because they fall victims 
to the friends and relatives of the crimi- 
nals ; that experience in connection with the 
Refuge had afforded abundant illustration 
that there is a regular scramble for the 
children on the conviction of their parents, 
and that they are utilised for the worst pur- 


poses before six years of age. 
XVI—15 











It cannot be doubted that the Home 
Secretary was favouralile to the application, 
because, as it has been shown in this paper, 
he has endeavoured from time to time to 
give completeness to legislation for the pre- 
vention of crime. We know that the direc- 
tors of convict prisons, and the inspectors 
of Reformatory and Industrial Schools, have 
urged the importance of not ignoring this 
class of children. 

But we find, as a result of this application 
for aid, that the Treasury failed to see the 
necessity for making the payment of three 
shillings weekly for each child. 

Had this payment been made, it is evi- 
dent that it would not have defrayed one- 
half the cost of the little home; but the 
reply of the Treasury of 1873 indicates 
that the total cost of carrying out the clause 
for the prevention of crime, as affecting the [ 
class of children before mentioned, is to be 
borne by voluntary subscription ! 

It cannot be asserted with truth that the 
children of criminals, under six years of age, 
are not trained to evil courses, for practical 
experience illustrates a very different result. 

Notwithstanding the refusal of aid from 
the Treasury, the Home for Criminal Children 
has been open at Winchester for upwards of 
eighteen months. In it there are now eleven 
children, and the number is only restricted 
by a want of funds. As might be expected 
by those who are conversant with the habits 
of criminals, each child carries with it a history 
which, humanly speaking, leaves no doubt 
as to what its future career would have been. 

Some time since a female convict named 
D—— left the Winchester Refuge; in the 
opinion of those brought into daily contact 
with her she was certain to return to a 
criminal career. This opinion has been 
confirmed and she is now, as also her 
husband, undergoing a sentence of ten years 
penal servitude. 

After her sentence D wrote to the 
superintendent of the Refuge, imploring her to 
take her child into the Children’s Home. She 
said that her child was to be found in M 
Street, Blackfriars Road, but the person who 
had seized it would resist its being taken 
away, as she made it a present source of 
profit, and would assuredly train it in ‘its 
parent’s career. So this bad woman and 
mother, lost for ever, humanly speaking, had 
one spark of compunction left lest her child 
should be lost also. 

M Street was visited, and several 
others also on similar errands, but it was 
found to be impossible to obtain the child 
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from its supporter. What was, however, not 
possible iu the ordinary way was made so by 
the: ingenuity of the mother working: upon 
some: friend in the street to secure the child 
and hand it over to the guard of the South 
Western Railway, who kindly brought down 
the little boy in his van, saying there was 
“nothing to pay,” but that there had been a 
great deal to endure on the journey. 

Another case, F. B found in a similar 
locality with both parents in prison, was 
under the cave of his grandfather and hired 
out for stilt-dancing, picking pockets, &c., at 
so much a day. This boy was also secured 
through the agency of his mother, and is now 
in the Children’s Home. 

Amelia M is another case with similar 
surroundings. in T Court, Clerkenwell, 
| also rescued through the agency of her mother 
and sent to the Home. It is but a few days 
since the superintendent of the Carlisle 
Refuge was informed that the mother was 
dying in St. Thomas’s Hospital. She 
visited her the day before her death, and 
received her expressions of gratitude’ for 
having rescued her child from a criminal 
career. She then stated that she had 
another child in the same locality, and made 
a dying request of the superintendent to 
save it from following in its mother’s foot- 
steps. During the mental wanderings of 
the dying woman, this great anxiety for the 
salvation of her children was manifest in her 
incoherent expressions. 

Now these three mothers had been consi- 
dered failures, so far as the work of the 
Refuge is concerned, for they had returned 
to prison. Yet, as the results proved, some 
good seed had been sown, which in the due 
time of Providence bore fruit. For is it not 
good fruit to find the mothers, in their own 
sad condition, co-operating with the autho- 
rities of the Refuge to save their children 
from becoming criminals? I think we may 
gather something more from these facts, and 














in a-paper treating on the duties.of the»State 
in preventing crime, the conclusion: is: perti- 
nent, that although Her Majesty’s: Treasury 
thought it unnecessary to aid in: reseuing 
these little children from a: criminal's career 
by giving effect to the: statute—probably 
from being under the erroneous impression 
that they were too young to be affected: by 
evil training—the opinion of their parents ‘is 
directly to the contrary, and in accord with 
the experience of those practically acquainted 
with their surroundings and the consequences, 

I have only mentioned three: cases, but 
there are others tending to the same result; 
and as time proceeds, constant evidence: is 
being afforded of the great work to be done, 
and of the few hands and limited means: to 
compass it. 

It has been the object-of this paper*to 
show how far the State has: actively co- 
operated in the repression of crime, for we 
very frequently hear that it has done nothing, 
or but little. This is not so, but I have:felt 
it my duty to point out its shortcomings upon 
a most serious matter. 

It is possible that at no distant day: the 
Treasury may realise the impolicy of retain 
ing the rule as to non-payment which: has 
before been mentioned ; and I have quoted, 
with reference to the delay in acknowledging 
Reformatory Schools, sufficient evidence to 
show that, in the face of the strongest: facts 
and requirements, very considerable patience 
was necessary. We must, therefore, still 
hope and persevere, so far as very limited 
funds will allow. 

Meantime, may we not look for voluntary 
aid. Those who have been blessed: with 
means, and those who, having: no means of 
their own, are willing to undertake’ the very 
thankless office of collection, can both do 
much for the little Home by sending aid in 
money or clothes to the Superintendent of 
the Carlisle Refuge, Winchester. 

WALTER CROFTON: 











FROM HEINE. 


HOU standest like a flower, 
So sweet, so pure, so fair; 
And, as I gaze, thine aspect 
Pierceth my heart with care. 


Meseems as if I must lay there 
Both hands: above thy brow, 
Praying that God would preserve thee 
E’en as thou standest now. 


L. CAMPBELL. 
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NATURE AND RELIGION. 
B Cathedral Sermon on Canon Kingsley. 


By THE DEAN OF CHESTER. 


“And he'spake three: thousand proverbs: and his songs were.a thousand and five. And he spake of trees, from 


oa Ber penne wha ann 54 =~ ae ee out of the wall: he spake also*of b-asts, and 
These a Scripture example, which is fur-| concerning the present relation of Seience 
nished to us in these verses, I will first| and ‘Religion. When any great human 
endeavour to elucidate some principles of interest is predominant, it must always in- 
great importance, and then turn to speak of | volve some risk to religious feeling and reli- 
a loss which the country has recently sus-| gious faith, The mercantile spirit may be 
tained, and which in this city is deeply an enemy to Religion. The warlike spirit 
deplored. may be an enemyto ‘Religion. Now no-one 
The example is that of Solomon, considered | can deny that the study of physical laws and 
as a student of science, a lover of Natural | the application of physical laws occupy an 
History, and a writer both of poetry and immense share of the attention of mankind 
prose. The religious character of this king in the period during which we live. ‘Un- 
is a subject not altogether satisfactory: and | doubtedly there is danger to Christianity in 
this I_leave entirely on one side. I refer to | this: and it is right that-we should be aware 
him simply in his connection with human’! of it. I look upon Physical Science as the 
culture and human inquiry, and with the | spoilt child of the nineteenth century. Under 
estimate which the Bible leads us here to circumstances like these, we must be »very 
form of such culture and such inquiry. | patient-with scientific men: and’ though we 
(1.) And, first, I read in these verses the may’sometimes regret their exclusive spirit, let 
Praises of Science. No doubt there is, just | us remember the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
now, a tendency both to use Sciencé and to | and not cherish the grudging, censorious spirit 
fear Science as the enemy of ‘Revelation:| of the elder brother: for, after all, the Pro- 
and the apprehension felt by many religious | digal came home. And so Physical Science 


persons on this subject ‘are, I admit, not | will in the end, where it is astray, come: back 
quite unnatural. We sometimes see in scien- , to'the place from which it has wandered. 


tific men the manifestation of a cold,| True science is nowhere depreciated in 
haughty, self-satisfied, supercilious spirit in , the Bible. The study of God’s works is in 
reference to Religion. Such want of sym- various parts of it set before us -with distinct 
pathy and seriousness must certainly be approval. And there are suggestions here 
regarded as altogether hostile. But, on the and there which go beyond this. Whenman 
other hand, some religious men are to be | was told that lights were put into the ir- 
blamed for their angry, suspicious, cowardly, mament “for signs, and for «seasons, and for 
and intolerant attitude towards Science. This| days, and for years,” that a greater light 
is not the position which the Bible, either was appointed “to rule the day,” and a lesser 
here or elsewhere in its pages, encourages | “to rule the night,” was not this an invita- 
or even sanctions. tion to'study astronomy? I do not suppose 


For what, in truth, is Science? It is that Abraham and David had very exact 











simply knowledge exact and classified, know- 
ledge based upon facts, and brought into 
accurate proportion and arrangement. And 
how can the possession. of such knowledge be 
an enemy to the other communications of 
God? To make continually better acquaint- | 
ance with His works must be.a religious duty 
of mankind. When facts. are of fully known, 
and yet are taken as if they were fully 
known, when the results of inquiry are ot 
placed’ in their proper order and relation, | 
then there may be danger, and there is. But 
then this is not true science ; and thus the 
| Objection falls to'the ground. 

And another remark may be justly made 


scientific notions, according to the standard of 
our day: but they certainly loved the’stars, 
and felt their poetry; and Poetry’is nearer 
akin to Science than some people think. 
The man whose loss we are all lamenting 
may remind us of this. When the “Wise 
Men came from the East to the cradle of:our 
Lord, it was because they had ‘been in the 
habit of ‘studying astronomy. When ‘the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, on his voyage-to-the 
Westward, was in the crisis of his peril, it 
was ‘because “no sun or stars” had ‘for many 
days appeared. Thus the ‘same Science 
comes‘to view in connection with the earliest 
Missionary progress of the Gospel. It is 
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not indeed many such references to scientific 
subjects that we can expect in a book 
intended for the heart and conscience. Yet 
each part of the Bible teaches us something : 
and no part is superfluous. Thus in the 
Book of Proverbs we have what may be 
called the prudential side of human life 
recommended to our attention in a manner 
to which we find no other parallel in the 
Sacred Volume. So here in our text we 
have a passage quite unique in recommenda- 
tion of scientific study ; and it is interesting 
to observe that each of these exceptional 
parts of the Holy Book is connected with 
the name of King Solomon. He who spoke 
| that multitude of proverbs spoke likewise of 
the whole range of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. 

(2.) We are here brought to a second 
principle, which may be drawn out of this 
passage. Not merely have we the praises 
of Science set forth in general terms, but 
one particular kind of study is specially com- 
mended, It is that which we call Natural 
fistory, including both Botany and Zoology. 
“Solomon spake of trees, from the cedar 
tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he 
spake also of beasts and of fowl and of 
creeping things and of fishes.” Now it is to 
be remarked that this classification of 


animals, simple as it is, is strictly scientific. 
It is to be added that the study of Natural 
History comes to us with peculiar warmth 
under the enforcement of Solomon ; for this 
is not the only place where we trace the 


presence of this taste in the great king. In 
his proverbs he uses the habits of animals to 
point moral lessons. His trade was evi- 
dently made subservient to the procuring 
of information regarding the products of 
Strange countries. To say nothing of “ the 
trafic of the spice-merchants,” by land, 
there is a delighted interest in the manner 
in which the “ apes and peacocks” are men- 
tioned on the return of his ships from 
distant voyages. His poetry too has the 
same colouring. Thus he sings, “The winter 
is past, the rain is over and gone: the 
flowers appear on the earth: the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land: the fig-tree put- 
teth forth her green figs.” Here is an exact 
and loving observation of Nature. He who 
wrote this was attentive to the migration of 
the birds, the changes of the weather, the 
sweet procession of the seasons, the order 
of the flowers, the preparation for fruit. 
Thus forcibly does Solomon come before us 





in Scripture to invite us to the study of these 
aspects of Nature. 

And there are reasons for this preference, 
Natural History has special claims on the 
religious mind, first for this reason, because 
it exhibits the physical world in its intimate 
relation to man. The plants were made for 
his use. Over the animals he was appointed 
to rule. His mind can take a survey of the 
whole, and bring it more and more, by the 
orderly arrangement of observed facts, under 
the sway of his thought. Whata grand ex- 
pression of this our place in the world is 
given to us in the third chapter of Genesis, 
where we are told that God brought all the 
living creatures to Adam, “to see what he 
would call them,” and that Adam “ gave 
names to all the cattle, and to the fowl of 
the air, and to every beast of the field!” It 
has been said that Solomon was the first 
great naturalist of whom we have record: 
but it might with a deeper truth be said that 
Adam was the first. For what powers of the 
human mind, in reference to Nature, are in- 
dicated to us in this simple statement of the 
Mosaic record! The giving of names implies 
careful -observation, distinct perception of 
differences, classification of resemblances, 
separation of parts, and the grouping of those 
parts together again. I am not blind to 
the difficulties which beset the interpretation 
of these earliest Scriptures; but to the be- 
lieving mind there is presented in this place 
the whole scientific relation of man to the 
living organisms, animal and vegetable, 
which surround him, and which are subordi- 
nated both to his powers of thought and to 
his use. 

But a second reason can be suggested 
why Natural History should be specially 
commended to us even in Scripture. The 
study of this field of science leads the mind 
with peculiar directness to the contempla- 
tion of God. The very relation of utility, 
in which the plants and animals are placed 
towards man, ought to urge our thoughts 
this way, through a sense of Divine benefi- 
cence. We pray for “ the kindly fruits of 
the earth,” by which we mean the fruits 
according to their kinds and in their proper 
seasons ; but if there were no seasons, and if 
each plant had not “ its seed within itself,” 
so as to “ yield fruit after its kind,” our 
prayer would lose nearly all its meaning. 
A similar religious lesson is to be read in 
the structure of the animals. Whether we 
think of their wondrous adaptations to the 
circumstances in which they live, or of those 
general types on which they are formed with 
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infinite variation in detail—still more when 
we think of both those characteristics to- 
gether—the mind is drawn upwards with 
wonder and intelligence to a personal God. 
To this add the instincts by which He pre- 
serves life among the animals. Not indeed 
without the mystery of death. But our own 
life, too, is bound up with the mystery of 
death. ‘ He feedeth the young ravens which 
call upon Him.” “ Not a sparrow falleth to 
the ground without your Father.” Thus do 
the Old Testament and the New combine to 
put Natural History before us in a truly 
sacred light; and though this is not a cus- 
tomary subject for a sermon, yet with the 
memory of our loss fresh around us and 
within us, I hope you will feel that this is an 
occasion when the subject may most properly 
be urged even from this cathedral pulpit. 

(3.) There is yet a third general principle 
which these verses from the First Book of 
Kings bring to view. Solomon is set before us 
in this place, not merely as a man of science, 
but as a man of letters. Not only was he a 
lover and a student of Natural History, but 
he was an author both in prose and verse. 
“He spake three thousand proverbs; and 
his songs were a thousand and five.” It is 
not often that we find eminence in Literature 


added to eminence in Science: but there 
are such cases; and whenever they occur 


they ought to be marked. I am leaving 
aside here all questions of inspiration, and 
am merely regarding Solomon as an example, 
which is given to us on high authority, of 
wide and general culture. It is most probable 
that these ‘‘songs” were chiefly secular. 
At all events, it is very difficult to identify 
Solomon with many of the Psalms. Of 
those “ proverbs” it is most likely that a 
large number are included in the book 
which bears that word for its title, and which 
God Himself has given us, as has been re- 
marked before, for instruction on the pru- 
dential side of life. But if we view Solomon 
here only as standing on this lower ground, 
surely this is a passage which teaches us to 
set a high value on education. And the same 
thing is taught by the selection of St. Paul, a 
man of wide and general culture, to be the 
Teacher of the Gentiles and the Prince of 
Missionaries. 

In thus giving expression to certain general 
thoughts arising out of my text, I have been 
brought, by what every one will recognise as 
a natural line of approach, to that subject 
which so deeply mcves our feelings, and 
which claims to itself the remaining part of 
this sermon, 





(1.) Again I may divide under three heads 
the thoughts which have chiefly suggested them- 
selves to my mind. And, first, I will remark, 
that with the late Canon Kingsley the study of 
Nature was a most religious occupation, and 
not only so, but that the religion which it 
brought into exercise was most distinctively 
Christian. 

This combination I regard as one of the 
great benefits of his life, and, let me add, one 
of our chief consolations in his death. What 
I mean is that his removal will call attention 
to a great principle, which, if his life had 
been continued, might have been compara- 
tively unnoticed, because he followed it as a 
matter of course. Just as when Dr. Arnold 
died, at an earlier age, there came almost a 
feeling of romance over the country in regard 
to Christian Education; so, under this 
painful shock, I hope it will be now in re- 
ference to the proper connection of Nature 
with Religion. 

That he whom we so well remember 
amongst us was enthusiastic in admiring the 
outward aspects of Nature, and in watching 
her subtle processes, I need not say. But 
whether it were the exuberant growths of the 
tropics that were before his thoughts, or the 
tiny ferns in our cool English hedgerows ; 
whether it were the fiery formation of vol- 
canoes, or the long silent history of a piece 
of chalk ; it was not mere investigation in 
which he was engaged—though he well 
knew that without exact investigation there 
could be no true science; but there was 
always in him a loving reverential sense that 
he was busy with the works of God. The 
same God who took care of him in his own 
daily life, whom he worshipped in Church, 
whom he preached in this pulpit, the same 
God who gave us the Bible and the Sacra- 
ments—it was the same who set in motion 
the forces that made great continents, and 
gave to the flowers in our gardens their 
wonderful power of development and varia- 
tion. He said once to a friend suddenly, 
after looking at an exquisite crustacean under 
the microscope, “ Do you believe that such 
a beautiful being as that was created only to 
lie at the bottom of the sea, unseen by any 
eye, and not rather that God takes a delight 
Himself in looking upon the glorious things 
that He has made ?” On one occasion I was 
walking with him, very early in the year, in 
Hampshire (I believe I saw the very spot 
again, on my way, a few days ago, to his 
funeral), when I pointed out to him a small 
tree, in a sheltered corner, that was bursting 
out into green leaf, while all the rest of the 
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wood around ‘was bare: and he exclaimed, | 


“ Thank God for :that.” No one who knew 
him would ‘say that this was affectation. 
Many of us would have started with delight | 
at the first cheerful indication of spring: 
many of us would ‘have speculated on the 
reasons why certain “ budding twigs” were 
in advance of the rest ; but I doubt whether 
any other man in England would have given 
utterance to precisely this exclamation. 

This habit of mind had, I imagine, much 
to do with one feature of his religious creed 
to which I must carefully allude. He seta 
very high value on the Old Testament. He 
had no toleration for those opinions, under 
the influence of which these Hebrew Scrip- 
tures were brought down to.a level far below 
that of the ‘other Scriptures. Now the Old 
Testament teaches us, with reiterated: empha- 
sis, to look on Nature as the handiwork of 
God, ‘teaches ‘us to see God everywhere, as a 
living present Person, the Father of all 
things, and the Doer of all things, except of 
the sin which man does. This is peculiarly 
the language of the Psalms. I dare say 
some of you remember a sermon which he 
preached here on the 1o4th Psalm concern- | 
ing “the lions ‘roaring ‘after their prey,” that | 
“seek their meat from God.” ‘He felt, as.all | 
thoughtful men ‘must feel, the perplexity of 





pain and suffering among dumb animals, | 


which devour one another in the forest, in | 


the air, and in the sea—which devoured one 
another through long ages before man Was | 
upon the earth: and he felt, too, that while | 
pain and suffering may be an infinite blessing | 
to us by making us better Christians, it is | 
difficult to see of what use they can be to the | 
dumb creatures, which, so far as we know, 
have only this mortal life. Yet he held 
firmly, and bid us hold firmly, to the faith of 
the Old Psalmist, that God is not only strong 
and wise, but—notwithstanding all appear- 
ances to the contrary—good and gracious 
and just likewise. ‘“ And we know,” he 
added, “‘ what the Psalmist knew not. We 
know that God so loved the world, that He 
spared not His only begotten Son, but freely 
gave Him-for us,” so that “an this, ias in all 
cases, rest and comfort for our doubts and 
fears is to be found in one and the same 
place— at ‘the foot of the Cross of Christ. If 
we believe that He who hung upon ‘that 
Cross ‘is—as He is—the Maker and Ruler of 
the universe, the same from day to day and 
for ever, then we can trust Him:in darkness 
as well:as in light.” 

This brings ‘me back !to what I said just 





now, that his study of Nature was not simply 


religious, but distinctively Christian : and to| 
this I invite very particular attention ; for it! 
is not.a matter to be left on one side on:this| 
occasion. I never met with.any man whose 
hold wasimore tenacious.upon the.great car- | 
dinal.doctrines of ‘the Divinity and Incarna- 
tion of Christ. I remember the outline of an’ 
argument on ‘these subjects, which he used | 
to me once, when we were walking together | 
in the streets of Chester. We have this| 
wonderful ‘story of God’s condescension to 
man, of His taking:our nature, of His becom-’ 
ing our servant,.of Christ suffering death for 
our sakes. Now either this story is true or 
it is not. If it is not true, then man has| 
imagined something ‘greater and better than! 
anything that has entered into the mind of 
God. Therefore man is greater and better 
than God. -But:this is impossible. Hence 
the story is true ;.and Christ is Divine, and 
the Incarnation .a reality. I give you only) 
the outline: and, in fact, it was only a 
fragment of a conversation: but the argu-| 
ment is well worthy of being worked out in| 
your own thoughts. 

And how such theoretical reasoning was 
brought, in practice, to strengthen our weak- 
ness and console our woe, can be seen by 
such words. as these, from a sermon preached 
elsewhere: “Christ is the King of the poor: 
the first-born among many brethren: His 
tenderness is almighty ; and for the poor He 
has prepared deliverance, perliaps in this 
world, surely in the world to come—bound- 
less deliverance, out of the treasures of His 
boundless love. Oh, sad hearts and suffer- 
ing, anxious and weary ones, look to the 
Cross! There hung your King! the King of 
sorrowing souls, and more, the , King of 
sorrows. Ay, pain and grief, tyranny and 
desertion, death and hell, He has faced them 
one and all, and tried their strength, and 
taught them His, and conquered them right! 
royally. And, since He hung upon that 
torturing Cross, sorrow is divine, Godlike, as 
joy itself. All that man’s fallen nature 
dreads and despises, God honoured on the 
Cross, and:took unto Himself, and blest and) 
consecrated. for ever.” 

(2.) Besides being a student of Nature, 
Charles Kingsley was a man of letters. His 
“proverbs” and his “ songs” are to 1be 
added to-what he said to us concerning the 
animals and the plants, before we reach -by 
any means a full.deseription of the man. Jn 
fact, he touched human society :and human 
thought at. many points; his accomplish- 
ments were very various ; his: versatility quite 
remarkable: and this is one reason -why-he 
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aspect he may be said to have represented 
the connection of the Clergy with the world 
of letters. It is of great importance to. the 
well-being of the Church that. there. always 
should be some of the Clergy in which this 
connection: is: realised.. By these means. a 
more* sacred light is» thrown on. things 
secular, and. things: sacred: are brought into 
a more infltential:contact with: the world. 
Té:the: seeuring these:ends, however, itis 


roughly loyal: ta: the: Church: and: conscious 
of his: sacred: Ministry, Now, I believe, no 
manvever had more: of this. hearty. loyaity ta 
the: Prayer-Book than had Canon Kingsley: 
Well abreast.as. he: was:-with all’ moderm 
speculations, his: sentiment. in’ this.-respect: 
was of the: good’ old-fashioned type: His: 
love for the. Church Catechism. was. pre+ 
eminent: And: one thing more must: be 
added;. without the mention: of which I 
should:not be faithful.either toshis:convictions 
or to the responsibilityof thissmoment.. He 
was a true Protestant of: the: Church of 
England. Hie» hadi an: utter:horror of the 
tortuous teaching. of the: Rioman Schools. 
in matters of) truth and morals:. I enter into 
no present: controversy. but: a» great deal 
may be-read: imsuch-a:passage-as that which 
is foundi'at the-close of one of his lectures 
Jelivered: in:this:city; Hehad been speak- 
‘ng of the worship of Him “who. dwelleth 
10t in: temples: made with hands, whom the 
reavem.and the heaven of: heavens cannot 
contaim:’”—and he proceeded: “We: need 
no artificial.and material presence of’ Deity ; 
because: wexbelieve in That:One:Eternaliand 
Universal tad: Presence of whichiit is: written, 
‘Héds:notfanfrom any one of us: for in God 
we'live:andimove and have-our being;’ and 
again‘ Loy ammwith you, even to: the end 
of\' the: worlds’ and again,. ‘ Wheresoever 
two: or three-are: gathered. together: in: my’ 
nantey, there-am Lin. the midst ofr them” 
But. one:thing; remains unsaid with regard 
to: hiss: Clerical. position: in: the: werldi. He 
wasnet simply a.Clergyman, but: a. member 
of::aeCathedral: body, and.few: things gave: 
hime greater: delight::than to find himself in 
this position, as certainly our Cathedral body 
has reason to cherish a permanent gratifica- 
tion and pride in the remembrance that he 
was one of us. A Cathedral in an ancient 
city ought to be a centre of life, warmth, and 
activity, diffusing itself, so to speak, over the 
city for the public good. And certainly he 
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vill be so sadly missed. Viewed: in this 


essential: that the Clergyman should. be:tho-. 





: | more* than his appointed time. 
fulfilled his part of this office well. And | “ whatever our hands find to do, let us do it 
if any member of a Capitular body. has, : 


moreover; eminent relations at large with the 
world of letters, or the world of science, the 
Chapter gains through these relations a new in- 
fluence for good. Such was'the case in this 
instance: and the fact ought to be recorded 
and remembered in the city of Chester, and 
especially. in the Chapter of Chester Cathedral. 

(3.). Ihave been: brought imperceptibly to 
our: last: point,. Zés: rdation: to. ourse/ves—what 
we knewvrof him when: he was amongst us, 
what he did forus:and with us, what example 
he set; what lessons:he left’ behind. 

I spoke.of his versatility and variety ; but 
you will’ remember: that there was a strong 
individuality in:the-man,.which bound toge- 
ther these diverse. manifestations of cha- 
racter and’ made: them .harmonious. He | 
was. not:a: man to be slavishly imitated. 
He:stood: too much on.a.ground of his own 
to alléw that.to be possible. But he was 
one from: whom: much could be always 
learnt,. and: learnt: very effectually, precisely 
because of these two qualities of great variety 
and: strong: individuality.. You will recollect 
how ready his genial kindness:-was for all 
around him;. how: easily he broke through 
those. conventional: barriers which’ often 
cause: men to be strangers, who. ought: to. be 
friends, how freely his: counsel was given 


to the young, sometimes too with: a point 
worthy of the sentences: of Solomon, as 
when he exposed the folly of betting. and 
gambling. You remember with what fresh- 
ness: he brought old: subjects before us, how 
eagerly ‘he invited. us to subjects that were 


new, and led: the way.. Yet let no one-say 
that mere energy and vigour: summed:up. the 
whole of his character. Gentleness:was.a 
feature: quite as. definitely, if less. conspicu- 
ously marked.. His politeness seemed fre- 
quently;what:we- read of in the olden time, 
rather:than: like» anything to which we are 
accustomed: now; And within all this, by 
those: who: were closest:to his:immer character, 
he-was:: knowm to be-a-mamof most: tender, 
delicate; and sensitive féeling;, as: indeed 
might: be-understood: by the-mere: reading:of 
his poems: If there is.onelessomabove all 
others;. which he:has- left: us;. L-thinkiitimight 
be expressed thus:: “Be not triviali; be not 
trivial. Think of something worthy of -your 
thought, do something worthy. of your doing ; 
live for something worthy of your life.” 

For ourselves there remains one obvious 
thought. Each one of us has his own work 
to do; and for this work not one of us has 
Therefore, 


with all our mighr.” J. S. HOWSON. 
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THE SWEETEST SONGS. 
SOFT, Cupid steals the crowd among, A blush was on the evening sky, 
And noiseless are his darts ; A blush was on her cheek ; 
The sweetest songs are silent sung The brook was flowing silently, 
By hearts to hearts. Nor did they speak. 
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The hottest fire doth make no noise, Hand clasped in hand and knee to knee 
When strikes its flame above ; They stood in lover-wise, 
So quiet are the greatest joys, And either gazed steadfastly 
And so is love. In the other’s eyes. 
When, lo, a nightingale quite near 
The lingering silence broke ; 
Their heads were close—I could not hear 


The words they spoke. 
GERARD BENDALL. 
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PHISS SU- 
SAN’S 
absence 
from 
home 
ha d 
been a 
livery 
short 
one — 
she left 
and re- 
turned 
within 
t he 
-|week; 
and 
during 
this time 
matters 
went on 
Nvery 
quietly 
at Whiteladies. ‘The servants had their own 
way in most things—they gave Miss Augustine 
her spare meals when they pleased, though 
Martha, left in charge, stood over her to 
see that she ate something. But Stevens 
stood upon no ceremony—he took off his 
coat and’ went into the garden, which was 
his weakness, and there enjoyed a carnival 
of digging and dibbling, until the gardener 
grumbled, who was not disposed to have his 
plants meddled with. 

“He has been a touching of my gerani- 
ums,” said this functionary; “what do se 
know about a garden? Do you ever see 
me a poking of myself into the pantry a 
cleaning of his spoons ?” 

“No, bless you,” said the cook; “ no- 
body don’t see you a putting of your hand 
to work as you ain’t forced to. You know 
better, Mr. Smithers.” 

“That ain’t it, that ain’t it,” said Smithers, 
somewhat discomfited; and he went out 
forthwith, and made an end of the amateur. 
‘Either it’s my garden, or it ain't,” said 
the man of the spade; “if it is, you'll 
get out o’ that in ten minutes’ time. I can’t 
be bothered with fellers here as don’t know 
the difference between a petuniar and a nasty 
bao — of a bindweed.” 

ou mi i ivi 
gunna ght speak a little more civil to 
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them as helps you,” said Stevens, humbled 
by an unfortunate mistake he had made; 
but still not without some attempt at self- 
assertion. 

“Help! you wait till I asks you for your 
help,” said the gardener. And thus Stevens 
was driven back to his coat, his pantry, and 
the proprieties of life, before Miss Susan’s 
return. 

As for Augustine, she gathered her poor 
people round her in the Almshouse chapel 
every morning, and said her prayers among 
the pensioners, whom she took so much 
pains to guide in their devotion, for the 
benefit of her family and the expiation of 
their sins. The poor people in the Alms- 
houses were not perhaps more pious than 
any other equal number of people in the 
village ; but they all hobbled to their seats 
in the chapel, and said their Amens, led 
by Josiah Tolladay—who had been parish 
clerk in his day, and ‘pleased himself in 
this shadow of his ancient office—with a 
certain fervour. Some of them grumbled, 
as who does not grumble at a set duty, 
whatever it may be? but I think the 
routine of the daily service was rather a 
blessing to most of them, giving them a 
motive for exerting themselves, for putting 
on clean caps, and brushing their old coats. 
The Almshouses lay near the entrance of 
the village of St. Austin’s, a square of old 
red-brick houses, built two hundred years ago, 
with high dormer windows, and red walls, 
mellowed into softness by age. They had 
been suffered to fall into decay by several 
generations of Austins, but had been re- 
stored to thorough repair and to their 
original use by Miss Augustine, who had 
added a great many conveniences and 
advantages, unthought of in former days, 
to the little cottages, and had done every- 
thing that could be done to make the lives 
of her bedesmen and bedeswomen agreeable. 
She was great herself on the duty of self- 
denial, fasted much, and liked to punish 
her delicate and fragile outer woman, which, 
poor soul, had little strength to spare; but 
she petted her pensioners, and made a great 
deal of their little ailments, and kept the 
cook at Whiteladies constantly occupied for 
them, making dainty dishes to tempt the 
appetites of old humbugs of both sexes, 
who could eat their own plain food very 
heartily when this kind and foolish lady was 
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out of the way. She was so ready to indulge 
them, that old Mrs. Tolladay was quite right | 
in calling the gentle foundress, the abstract, 

self-absorbed, devotional creature, whose 
life was dedicated to prayer for her family, 
a great temptation to her neighbours. Miss 
Augustine was so anxious to make up for 
all her grandfathers and grandmothers had not | 
done, and to earn a pardon for their misdeeds, 
that she could deny nothing to her poor. 
The Almshouses formed a square of tiny 
cottages, with a large garden in the midst, 
which absorbed more plants, the gardener 
said, than all the gardens at Whiteladies. 
The entrance from the road was through a 
gateway, over which was a clock tower; and 
im this part of the building were situated 
the pretty quaint little rooms occupied by 
the chaplain. Right opposite, at the other 
end of the garden, was the chapel; and 
all the houses opened upon the garden, 
which was pretty and bright with flowers, 
with a large grassplot in the midst, and 
a fine old mulberry tree, under which the 
old people would sit and bask in the sun- 
shine. There were about thirty of them, 
seven or eight houses on each side of the 
square—a large number to be maintained 
by one family: but I suppose the first 
Austins had entertained a due sense of 
their own wickedness, and felt that no 
small price was required to buy them off. 
Many of their comforts, however, were inno- 
vations made at Miss Augustine’s charge. 
The endowment was in land, and in a situa- 

tion where land rises comparatively little in 
value, so that it was not more than enough 
for the bare wants of so large a number 
of pensioners—and at least half of the 
houses had been left vacant, and falling into 
decay in the time of the late Squire and 
his father. It had been the enterprise of 
Miss Augustine’s life to set this family charity 
fully forth again, according to the ordinance of 
the first founder—and almost all her fortune 
was dedicated to that and to the new freak 
of the Chantry. She had chosen her poor 
people herself from the village and neigh- 
bourhood, and perhaps on the whole they 
were not badly chosen. She had selected 
the chaplain herself, a quaint prim little old 
man, with a wife not unlike himself, who fitted 
into the rooms in the tower, and whose 
object in life for their first two years had 
been to smooth down Miss Augustine, and 
keep her within the limits of good sense. 
Happily they had given that over before the 
time at which this story commences, and 





now contented themselves with their par- 





ticular mission to the old almspeople them- 
selves. These were enough to give them ful] 
occupation. They were partly old couples, 
husband and wife, and partly widows and 
single people ; and they were as various in 
their characteristics as every group of human 
persons are, “a sad handful,” as old Mrs, 
Tolladay said. Dr. Richard and his wife had 
enough to. do, to keep them im order, what 
with Miss Amgustine’s vagaries, and what 
with the peculiarities of the Amstin pension. 
ers themselves. 

The two principal sides of the s 


Matthews, who was the most prayerfal 
woman in the community, or at least had 
the credit among her owm set of being so— 
the gate side, Sarah —. once 
laundress at Whiteladies, who was, 
a very mundane personage, and 
hesitate to > speatalncs mind to Miss i 
herself. lived on 
south side, ned was the critic and 

or bard, of both the factioms She | 
wife of the eld clerk, whe rang the 

bell, and led with infimite self | 
irregular fire of Amens, which was so trying 
to Dr. Richard ; but many of the old tolke folks | 
were deaf, and not a few stupid, and boat | 
could they be expected to keep time in the | 
responses? Old Mrs. Matthews, who had | 
been a Methodist once upon a time, and | 
still was suspected of proclivities towards | 
chapel, would groan now and then, without | 
any warning, in the middle of the service, | 
making Dr. Richard, whose nerves were | 
sensitive, jump ; and on summer days, when | 
the weather was hot, and the chapel close | 
and drowsy, one of the old men would. 
indulge in an occasional snore, quickly | 
strangled by his helpmate—which had a | 
still stronger effect on the Doctor's nerves. 
John Simmons, who had no wife to wake 
him, was the worst offender on such occa- 
sions. He lived on the north side, in the 
darkest and coldest of all the cottages, and 
would drop his head upon his old breast, and 
doze contentedly, filling the little chapel ‘with 
audible indications of his beatific repose. 
Once Miss Augustine herself had risen from 
her place, and walking solemnly down the 
chapel, in the midst of the awe-strickem 
people, had awakened John, taking het | 
slim white hand out of her long sleeves, 
and making him start with a cold touch 
upon his shoulder. “It will be best to. stay 
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in our prayers,” Miss Augustine had said, 
words which in his fright and compunction 
the old man did not understand. He thought 
he was to be turned out of his poor little 
cold cottage, which was a palace to him, and 
awaited the next Monday, on which he re- 
ceived his weekly pittance from the chaplain, 
with terrified expectation. “Be I to go, 
sir?” said old John, trembling in all his 
old limbs; for he had but “the House” 
before him as an alternative, and the reader 
knows what a horror that alternative is to 
most poor folks. 

“Miss Augustine has said nothing about 
it,” said Dr. Richard; “but John, you must 
not snore in church ; if you will sleep, which 
is very reprehensible, why should you snore, 
John ?” 

“It's my misfortune, sir,” said the old 
man. “ I was always a snoring sleeper, God 
forgive me ; there’s many a one, as you say, 
sir, as can take his nap quiet, and no one 
know nothing about it: but, Doctor, I don't 
mean no harm, and it ain’t my fault.” 

“You must take care not to sleep, John,” 
said Dr. Richard, shaking his head, “ that is 
the great thing. You'll not snore if you 
don’t sleep.” 

“T donnow that,” said John doubtfully, 
taking up his shillings. The old soul was hazy, 
and did not quite know what he was blamed 
for. Of all the few enjoyments he had, that 
summer doze in the warm atmosphere was 
perhaps the sweetest. Sleep that knits up the 
ravelled sleeve of care—John felt it was one 
of the best things in this world, though 
he did not know what any idle book had 
said. 

At nine o'clock every morning Josiah 
Tolladay sallied out of his cottage, with the 
key of the chapel, opened. the door, and 
began to tug at the rope, which dangled so 
temptingly just out of reach of the children, 
when they came to see their grandfathers 
and grandmothers at the Almshouses. The 
chapel was not a very good specimen of 
architecture, having been built in the seven- 

















teenth century; and the bell which Josiah 
| Tolladay ryng was not much of a bell; 
but still it marked nine o’clock to the village, 
_ the clergyman of the parish being a quiet 
and somewhat indolent person, who had, up 
| to this time, resisted the movement in favour 
_of daily services. Tolladay kept on ringing 
while the old people stumbled past bim 


_ Into their benches, and the Doctor went by, in 


his surplice, and little Mrs. Richard in her 


| little trim bonnet—till Miss Augustine came 


along the path from the gate like a figure 





in a procession, with her veil on her head 
im summer, and her hood in winter, and 
with her hands folded into her long hanging 
sleeves. Miss Augustine always came alone, 
a solitary figure in. the sunshine, and walked 
abstracted and solemn across the garden, 
and up the length of the chapel to the seat 
which was left for her on one side of the 
altar rails. Mrs. Richard had a place on 
the other side, but Miss Augustine occupied 
a sort of stall, slightly raised, and very 
visible to all the congregation. The Austin 
arms were on this stall, a sign of proprietor- 
ship not perhaps quite in keeping with the 
humble meaning of the chapel ; and Miss 
Augustine had blazoned it with a legend in 
very ecclesiastical red and blue—* Pray for 
us,” translated with laudable intentions, out 
of the Latin, in order to be understood by 
the congregation, but sent back into obseu- 
rity by the church decorator, whose letters 
were far too good art to be comprehen- 
sible. The old women, blinking under their 
old dingy bonnets, which some of them still 
insisted upon wearing “in the fashion,” with 
here and there a tumbled red and yellow 
rose, notwithstanding all that Mrs. Richard | 
could say ; and the old men with their heads 
sunk into the shabby collars of their old coats, 
sitting tremulous upon the benches, over 
which Miss Augustine could look from her 
high seat, immediately finding out any de- 
faulter—were a pitiful assemblage enough, im 
that unloveliness of age and weakness which 
the very poor have so little means of making 
beautiful ; but they were not without interest, [ 
nor their own quaint humour had any one 
there been of the mind to discover it. Of 
this view of the assemblage I need not say 
Miss Augustine was quite unconscious; her 
ear caught Mrs. Matthews’s groan of 
unction with a sense of happiness, and she 
was pleased by the fervour of the dropping 
Amen, which made poor Dr. Richard s@ 
nervous. She did not mind the painful fact 
that at least a minute elapsed between Josiah 
Tolladay’s clerkly solemnity of response 
and the fitful gust with which John Simmons 
in the background added his assisting voice. 
Miss Augustine was too much absorbed in 
her own special interests to be a Ritualist or 
not a Ritualist, or to think at all of Church 
politics. She was confused im her theology, 
and determined to have her family prayed 
for, and their sins expiated, without asking 
herself whether it was release from purgatory 
which she anticipated as the answer to her 
prayers, or simply a turning aside of the 
curse for the fature. I think the idea im her 
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mind was quite confused, and she neither 
knew nor was at any trouble to ascertain 
exactly what she meant. Accordingly, 
though many people, and the vicar himself 
among them, thought Miss Augustine to be of 
the highest sect of the High Church, verging 
upon Popery itself, Miss Augustine in reality 
found more comfort in the Dissenting fervour 
of the old woman who was a “ Methody,” 
than in the most correct church worship. 
What she wanted, poor soul, was that semi- 
commercial, semi-visionary traffic, in which 
not herself but her family were to be the 
gainers. She was a merchant organizing 
this bargain with heaven, the nature of 
which she left vague even to herself; and 
those who aided her with most apparent 
warmth of supplications were the people 
whom she most appreciated, with but little 
regard to the fashion of their exertions. John 
Simmons, when he snored, was like a work- 
man shirking work to Miss Augustine. But 
even Dr. Richard and his wife had not 
fathomed this downright straightforward 
business temper which existed without her 
own knowledge, or any one else’s, in the 
strange visionary being with whom they 
had to do. She, indeed, put her meaning 
simply into so many words, but it was im- 
possible for those good people to take her at 
her own word, and to believe that she 
expressed all she meant, and nothing less or 
more. 

There was a little prayer used in the 
almshouse chapel for the family of the 
founder, which Dr. Richard had consented, 
with some difficulty, to add after the collects 
at morning and evening service, and which 
he had a strong impression was unca- 
nonical, and against the rubrics, employ- 
ing it, so to speak, under protest, and ex- 
plaining to every chance stranger that it 
was “a tradition of the place from time im- 
memorial.” 


“I suppose we are not at liberty to 


change lightly any ancient use,” said the 
chaplain, “at least such was the advice of 
my excellent friend the Bishop of the Lee- 
ward Islands, in whose judgment I have 
great confidence. I have not yet had an 
opportunity of laying the matter before the 
bishop of my own diocese, but I have little 
doubt his lordship will be of the same opinion.” 

With this protestation of faith, which I 
think was much stronger than Dr. Richard 
felt, the chaplain used the prayer; but he 
maintained a constant struggle against Miss 
Augustine, who would have had him add 
sentences to it from time to time, as various 





family exigencies arose. On one of the 
days of Miss Susan’s absence a thought of 
this kind came into her sisters head. 
Augustine felt that Susan being absent, 
and travelling, and occupied with her 
business, whatever it was, might perhaps 
omit to read the lessons for the day, as was 
usual, or would be less particular in her 
personal devotions. She thought this over 
all evening, and dreamt of it at night; and 
in the morning she sent a letter to the 
chaplain as soon as she woke, begging him 
to add to his prayer for the founder’s family 
the words, “and for such among them as 
may be specially exposed to temptation this 
day.” Dr. Richard took a very strong step 
on this occasion—he refused to do it. It 
was a great thing for a man to do, the 
comfort of whose remnant of life hung upon 
the pleasure of his patroness; but he 
knew it was an illegal liberty to take with 
his service, and he would not doit. Miss 
Augustine was very self-absorbed, and very 
much accustomed (though she thought other- 
wise) to have everything her own way, and 
when she perceived that this new petition 
of hers was not added to the prayer for her 
family, she disregarded Josiah Tolladay’s 
clerkly leading of the responses even more 
than John Simmons did. She made a little 
pause, and repeated it herself, in an audible 
voice, and then said her Amen, keeping every- 
body waiting for her, and Dr. Richard stand- 
ing mute and red on the chancel steps, with 
the words, as it were, taken out of his very 
lips. When they all came out of chapel, 
Mrs. Matthews had a private interview with 
Miss Augustine, which detained her, and it 
was not till after the old people had dispersed 
to their cottages that she made her way over 
to the clock tower in which the chaplain’s 
rooms were situated. ‘ You did not pray 
for my people, as I asked you,” said 
Augustine, looking at him with her pale blue 
eyes. She was not angry or irritable, but 
asked the question softly. Dr. Richard had 
been waiting for her in his dining-room, 
which was a quaint room over the archway, 
with one window looking to the road, another 
to the garden. He was seated by the table, 
his wife beside him, who had not yet taken 
off her bonnet, and who held her smelling- 
salts in her hand. 

“Miss Augustine,” said the chaplain, 
with a little flush on his innocent aged face. 
He was a plump neat little old man, with 
the red and white of a girl in his gentle 
countenance. He had risen up when she 
entered, but being somewhat nervous sat 
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down again, though she never sat down. 
“Miss . Augustine,” he said solemnly, “I 
have told you before ; I cannot do anything, 
even to oblige you, which is against Church 
law and every sound principle. Whatever 
happens to me, I must be guided by law.” 

“Does law forbid you to pray for your 
fellow-creatures who are in temptation?” 
said Miss Augustine without any change of 
her serious abstracted countenance. 

“Miss Augustine, this is a question in 
which I cannot be dictated to,” said the old 
gentleman, growing redder. ‘TI will ask the 
prayers of the congregation for any special 
person who may be in trouble, sorrow, or 
distress, before the litany, or the collect for 
all conditions of men, making a pause at 
the appropriate petition, as is my duty; but 
I cannot go beyond the rubrics, whatever it 
may cost me,” said Dr. Richard, with a look 
of determined resolution, as though he 
looked for nothing better than to be led imme- 
diately to the stake. And his wife fixed her 
eyes upon him admiringly, backing him up ; 
and put, with a little pressure of his fingers, 
her smelling-salts into his hand. 

“In that case,” said Miss Augustine, in 
her abstracted way, “in that case—I will not 
ask you; but it is a pity the rubrics should 
say it is your duty not to pray for any one in 
temptation ; it was Susan,” she added softly, 
with a sigh. 

“Miss Susan!” said the chaplain, growing 
hotter than ever at the thought that he had 
nearly been betrayed into the impertinence 
of praying for a person whom he so much 
respected. He was horrified at the risk he 
hadrun. “Miss Augustine,” he said, severely, 
“if my conscience had permitted me to do this, 
which I am giad it did not, what would your 
sister have said? I could never have looked 
her in the face again, after taking such a 
liberty with her.” 

“‘ We could never have looked her in the 
face again,” echoed Mrs. Richard ; “but, thank 
God, my dear, you stood fast !” 

“Yes. I hope true Church principles and 
a strong resolution will always save me,” 
said the Doctor, with gentle humility, “ and 
that I may always have the resolution to 
stand fast!” 

Miss Augustine made no reply to this for 
the moment. Then she said, without any 
change of tone, “ Say, to-morrow, please, that 
prayers are requested for Susan Austin, on a 
voyage, and in temptation abroad.” 

“ My dear Miss Augustine!” said the un- 
happy clergyman, taking a sniff at the salts, 
which now were truly needed. 





“Yes ; that will come to the same thing,” 
said Miss Augustine quietly to herself. 

She stood opposite to the agitated pair, 
with her hands folded into her great sleeves, 
her hood hanging back on her shoulders, 
her black veil falling softly about her pale 
head. ‘There was no emotion in her coun- 
tenance. Her mind was not alarmed about 
her sister. The prayer was a precautionary 
measure, to keep Susan out of temptation 
—not anything strenuously called for by 
necessity. She sighed softly as she made 
the reflection, that to name her sister before 
the litany was said would answer her purpose 
equally well; and thus with a faint smile, 
and slight wave of her hand towards the 
chaplain and his wife, she turned and went 
away. The ordinary politenesses were lost 
upon Miss Augustine, and the door stood 
open behind her, so that there was no need 
for Dr. Richard to get up and open it; and, 
indeed, they were so used to her ways, her 
comings and her goings, that he did not 
think of it. So the old gentleman sat with 
his wife by his side, backing him up, gazing 
with consternation, and without a word, at 
the grey retreating figure. Mrs. Richard, 
who saw her husband’s perturbed condition, 
comforted him as best she could, patting 
his arm with her soft little hand, and whis- 
pering words of consolation. When Miss 
Augustine was fairly out of the house, the 
distressed clergyman at last permitted his 
feelings to burst forth. 

“Pray for Susan Austin publicly by 
name!” he said, rising and walking about 
the room. “ My dear, it will ruinus! You 
will see it will ruin us! This comes of 
women having power in the church! I 
don’t mean to say anything, my dear, injuri- 
ous to your sex, which you know I respect 
deeply—in its own place; but a woman’s 
interference in the church is enough to send 
the wisest man out of his wits.” 

“ Dear Henery,” said Mrs. Richard, for it 
was thus she pronounced her husband’s 
name, “why should you be so much dis- 
turbed about it? when you know she is 
mad?” 

“Tt is only her enemies who say she 
is mad,” said Dr. Richard ; “ and even jf she 
is mad, what does that matter? There is 
nothing against the rubrics in what she asks 
of me now. I shall be forced to do it; and 
what will Miss Susan say? And consider 
that all our comfort, everything depends 
upon it. Ellen, you are very sensible; but 
you don’t grasp the full bearings of the sub- 
ject as I do.” 
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“ No, my dear, I do not pretend to have 
your mind,” said the good wife; “ but 
things never turn out so bad as we fear,” she 
said a moment after, with homely philosophy, 
—“nor so good either,” she added with a 
sigh. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Miss Susan came home on the Saturday 
night. She was very tired, and saw no one 
that evening ; but Martha, Mer old maid, who 
returned into attendance upon her natural 
mistress at once, thought and reported to 
the others that “something had come to 
Miss Susan.” Whether it was tiredness or 
crossness, or bad news, or that her business 
had not turned out so well as she expected, 
no one could tell ; but “something had come 
to her.” Next morning she did not go to 
church—a thing which had not happened 
in the Austin family for ages. 

“J had an intuition that you were yielding 
to temptation,” Miss Augustine said with 
some solemnity, as she went out to prayers 
at the Almshouses ; after which she meant 
to go to morning service in the church, as 
always. 

“TI am only tired, my dear,” said Miss 
Susan, with a little shiver. 

The remarks in the kitchen were more 
stringent than Miss Augustine’s. 

“ Foreign parts apparently is bad for the 
soul,” said Martha, when it was ascertained 
that Jane, too, following her mistress’s ex- 
ample, did not mean to go to church. 

“They're demoralizin’, that’s what they 
are,” said Stevens, who liked a long word. 

“I’ve always said as I’d never set foot 
out o’ my Own country, not for any money,” 
said Cook, with the liberal mind natural to 
her craft. 

Poor Jane, who had been very ill on the 
crossing, though the sea was calm, sat silent at 
the chimney corner with a bad headache, and 
very devout intentions to the same effect. 

“If you knew what it was to go a sea- 
voyage, like I do,” she protested with forlorn 
pride, “‘you’d have a deal more charity in 
you.” But even Jane’s little presents, brought 
from “ abroad,” did not quite conciliate the 
others, to whom this chit of a girl had been 
preferred. Jane on the whole, however, was 
better off, even amid the criticisms of the 
kitchen, than Miss Susan was, seated by her- 
self in the drawing-room, to which the sun did 
not come round till the afternoon, with the 
same picture hanging before her eyes which 
she had used to tempt the Austins at Bruges, 
with a shawl about her shoulders, and a 





sombre consciousness in her heart that had 
never before been known there. It was one 
of those dull days which so often interpose 
their unwelcome presence into an English , 
summer. The sky and the world were grey 
with east wind, the sun hidden, the colour 
all gone out. The trees stood about and 
shivered, striking the clouds with their hap- 
less heads ; the flowers looked pitiful and 
appealing, as if they would have liked to be 
brought indoors and kept in shelter; and 
the dreariness of the fire-place, done up in 
white paper ornaments, as is the orthodox 
summer fashion of England, was unspeak- 
able. Miss Susan, drawing her shawl round 
her, sat in her easy chair near the fire by 
habit ; and a more dismal centre of the room 
could not have been than that chilly white- 
ness. How she would have hiked a fire! 
but in the beginning of July, what English- 
woman, with a proper fear of her housemaid 
before her eyes, would dare to ask for that 
indulgence ? So Miss Susan sat and shivered, ” 
and watched the cold trees looking in at the 
window, and the grey sky above, and drew 
her shawl closer with a shiver that went 
through ‘her very heart. The vibration of 
the church bells was in the still, rural air, | 
and not a sound in the house. Miss Susan 
felt as if she were isolated by some stern 
power ; set apart from the world because of 
“what had happened ;” which was the way 
she described her own very active agency 
during the past week to herself. But this | 
did not make her repent, or change her mind 
in any respect ; the excitement of her evil 
inspiration was still strong upon her; and 
then there was as yet no wrong done, only 
intended, and of course, at any moment, the 
wrong which was only in intention might be 
departed from, and all be well. She had 
that morning received a letter from Reine, 
full of joyous thanksgiving over Herbert’s im- 
provement. Augustine, who believed in 
miracles, had gone off to church in great 
excitement, to put up Herbert's name as 
giving thanks, and to tell the poor people 
that their prayers had been so far heard ; 
but Miss Susan, who was more of this world, 
and did not believe in miracles, and to whom 
the fact that any human event was very 
desirable made it at once less likely, put 
very little faith in Reine’s letter. “ Poor 
child! poor boy!” she said to herself, 
shaking her head and drying her eyes ; then 
put it aside, and thought httle more of it. 
Her own wickedness that she had planned 
was more exciting to her. She sat and 
brooded over that, while all the parish said 
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their prayers im church, where she, too, 
ought to have been. For she was not, after 
all, so very tired; her mind was as full and 
lively as if there had not been such a thing 
as fatigue in the world; and I do not think 
she had anything like an adequate excuse 
for staying at home. 

On the Sunday afternoon Miss Susan re- 
ceived a visit which roused her a little from 
the self-absorption which this new era in her 
existence had brought about, though it was 
only Dr. and Mrs. Richard, who walked 
across the fields to see her after her journey. 
and to take a cup of tea. They were a 
pleasant little couple to see, jogging across 
the fields arm in arm—he the prettiest fresh- 
coloured little old gentleman, in glossy black 
and ivory white, a model of a neat, little 
elderly clergyman ; she not quite so pretty, 
but very trim and neat too, in a nice black silk 
gown, and a bonnet with arose in it. Mrs. 
Richard was rather hard upon the old women 
at the Almshouses for their battered flowers, 
and thought a little plain uniform bonnet 
of the cottage shape, with a simple brown 
ribbon, would have been desirable ; but for 
her own part she clung to the rose, which 
nodded on the summit of her head. Both 
of them, however, had a conscious look upon 
their innocent old faces. They had come to 
“discharge a duty,” and the solemnity of 
this duty, which was, as they said to each 
other, a very painful one, overwhelmed and 
slightly excited them. ‘‘ What if she should 
be there herself?” said Mrs. Richard, 
clasping a little closer her husband’s arm, to 
give emphasis. “It does not matter who is 
there ; I must do my duty,” said the Doctor, 
in heroic tones; “besides,” he added, 
'| dropping his voice, “she never notices any- 
thing that is not said to her, poor soul !” 

But happily Miss Augustine was not pre- 
sent when they were shown into the drawing- 
room where Miss Susan sat writing letters. 
A good deal was said, of course, which was 
altogether foreign to the object of the visit: 
How she had enjoyed her journey, whether 
It was not very fatiguing, whether it had not 
been very delightful, and a charming change, 
&c. Miss Susan answered all their questions 
benignly enough, though she was very 
anxious to get back to the letter she was 
writing to Farrel-Austin, and rang the bell 
for tea, and poured it out, and was very 
gracious, secretly asking herself, what in 
the name of wonder had brought them here 
to-day to torment her? But it was not 
till he had been strengthened by these pota- 
tions that Dr. Richard spoke. 























“ My dear Miss Susan,” he said at length, 
“my coming to-day was not purely acci- 
dental, or merely to ask for you after your 
journey. I wanted to—if you will permit 
me—put you on your guard.” 

“In what respect?” said Miss Susan, 
quickly, feeling her heart begin to beat. Dr. 
Richard was the last person in the world 
whom she could suppose likely to know 
about the object of her rapid journey, or 
what she had done; but guilt is very suspi- 
cious, and she felt herself immediately put 
upon her defence. 

“T trust you will not take it amiss that I 
should speak to you on such a subject,” said 
the old clergyman, clearing his throat ; his 
pretty, old pink cheek grew quite red with 
agitation. “I take the very greatest interest 
in both you and your sister, Miss Susan. 
You are both of you considerably younger 
than I am, and I have been here now more 
than a dozen years, and one cannot help 
taking an interest m everything connected 
with the family “ 

“No, indeed; one cannot help it; it 
would be quite unnatural if one did not take 
an interest,” said Mrs. Richard, backing 
him up. 

“But nobody objects to your taking an 
interest,” said Miss Susan. “I think it, as 
you say, the most natural thing in the | 
world.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, for saying so!” said Dr. 
Richard with enthusiasm; and then he 
looked at his wife, and his wife at him, and 
there was an awful pause. 

“My dear, good, excellent people,” said 
Miss Susan hurriedly, “ for heaven’s sake, if 
there is any bad news"coming, out with it at 
once |” 

“No, no; no bad news!” said Dr. 
Richard; and then he cleared his throat. 
“ The fact is, I came to speak to you—about 
Miss Augustine. I am afraid her eccen- 
tricity is increasing. It is painful, very pain- 
ful to me to say so, for but for her kindness 
my wife and I should not have been half so 
comfortable these dozen years past; but I 
think it a friend’s duty, not to say a clergy- 
man’s. Miss Susan, you are aware that 
people say that she is—not quite right in 
her mind !” 

“ T am aware that people talk a great deal 
of nonsense,” said Miss Susan, half-relieved, 
half-aggravated. “I should not wonder if 





they said I was mad myself.” 
“Tf they knew!” she added mentally, 
with a curious thrill of self-arraignment, judg- 





ing her own cause, and in the twinkling of 
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an eye running over the past and the future, 
and wondering, if she should ever be found 
out, whether people would say she was mad too. 

“‘No, no,” said the Doctor ; “ you are well 
known for one of the most sensible women 
in the county.” 

“ Quite one of the most influential and 
well-known people in the county,” said Mrs. 
Richard, with an echo in which there was 
always an individual tone. 

“Well, well; let that be as it may,” said 
Miss Susan, not dissatisfied with this apprecia- 
tion ; “and what has my sister done—while 
I have been absent, I suppose ?” 

“Tt is a matter of great gravity, and 
closely concerning myself,” said Dr. 
Richard, with some dignity. ‘You are 
aware, Miss Susan, that my office as Warden 
of the Almshouses is in some respects an 
anomalous one, making me, in some de- 
gree subordinate, or apparently so, in my 
ecclesiastical position to—in fact, to a lady. 
It is quite a strange, almost unprecedented, 
combination of circumstances.” 

“ Very strange indeed,” said Mrs, Richard. 
‘“‘ My husband, in his ecclesiastical position, 
as it were subordinate—to a lady.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Miss Susan ; “I never 
interfere with Augustine. You knew how it 
would be when you came.” 


“But there are some things one was not 
prepared for,” said the Doctor, with irre- 


strainable pathos. ‘It might set me wrong 
with the persons I respect most, Miss Susan. 
Your sister not only attempted to add a 
petition to the prayers of the Church, which 
nobody is at liberty to do except the Arch- 
bishops themselves, acting under the autho- 
rity of Government ; but finding me inexo- 
rable in that—for I hope nothing will ever 
lead me astray from the laws of the Church— 
she directed me to request the prayers of 
the congregation for you, the most respect- 
able person in the neighbourhood—for you 
as exposed to temptation ! ” . 
A strange change passed over Miss Susan’s 
face. She had been ready to laugh, impa- 
tient of the long explanation, and scarcely 
able to conceal her desire to get rid of her 
visitors. She sat poising the pen in her hand 
with which she had been writing, turning 
over her papers, with a smile on her lip; but 
when Dr. Richard came to these last words, 
her face changed all at once. She dropped 
the pen out of her hand, her face grew grey, 
the smile disappeared in a moment, and 
Miss Susan sat looking at them, with a 
curious consciousness about her, which the 
excellent couple could not understand. 





“What day was that?” she said quickly, 
almost under her breath. 

“Tt was on Thursday.” 

“Thursday morning,” added Mrs. Richard. 
“‘If you remember, Henery, you got a note 
about it quite early, and after chapel she 
spoke x 

“Yes, it was quite early; probably the 
note,” said the chaplain, “was written on 
Wednesday night.” 

Miss Susan was ashy grey ; all the blood 
seemed to have gone out of her. She made 
them no answer at first, but sat brooding, 
like a woman struck into stone. Then she 
rose to her feet suddenly as the door opened, 
and Augustine, grey and silent, came in, 
gliding like a medizeval saint. 

“My sister is always right,” said Miss 
Susan, almost passionately, going suddenly 
up to her and kissing her pale cheek with a 
fervour no one understood, and Augustine 
least of all. “I always approve what she 
does ;” and having made this little demon- 
stration, she returned to her seat, and took 
up her pen again, with more show of pre- 
occupation than before. 

What could the old couple do after this 
but make their bow and their courtesy, and go 
off again bewildered ?, “ I think Miss Susan 
is the maddest of the two,” said Mrs. Richard, 
when they had two long fields between them 
and Whiteladies ; and I am not surprised, I 
confess, that they should have thought so, 
on that occasion, at least. 

Miss Susan was deeply struck with this 
curious little incident. She had always 
entertained a half visionary respect for her 
sister, something of the reverential feeling 
with which some nations regard those who 
are imperfectly developed in intelligence; 
and this curious revelation deepened the 
sentiment into something half-adoring, half- 
afraid. Nobody knew what she had done, 
but Augustine knew somehow that she had 
been in temptation. I cannot describe the 
impression this made upon her mind and 
her heart, which were guilty but quite un- 
accustomed to guilt. It thrilled her through 
and through ; but it did not make her give 
up her purpose, which was perhaps the 
strangest thing of all. 

“My dear,” she said, assuming with some 
difficulty an ordinary smile, “‘ what made you 
think I was going wrong when I was away?” 

“What made me think it? nothing—some- 
thing that came into my mind. You do not 
understand how I am moved and led,” said 
Augustine, looking at her sister seriously. 

“No, dear, no—I don’t understand ; that 
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is true. God bless you, my dear!” said the 
woman who was guilty, turing away with 
a tremor which Augustine understood as 
little—her whole being tremulous and_soft- 
ened with love and reverence, and almost 
awe, of the spotless creature by her; but I 
suspect, though Miss Susan felt so deeply the 
wonderful fact that her sister had divined her 
moral danger, she was not in the least moved 
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thereby to turn away from that moral danger, 
or give up her wicked plan; which is as 
curious a problem as I remember to have 
met with. Having all the habits of truth and 
virtue, she was touched to the heart to 
think that Augustine should have had a mys- 
terious consciousness of the moment when 
she was about to abandon the right path, 
and felt the whole situation sentimentally, as 














Page 233. 


if she had read it in a story ; but it had not 
the slightest effect otherwise. With this tremor 
of feeling upon her, she went back to her 
writing-table,and finished her letter to Farrel- 
Austin, which was as follows :— 


“Dear Coustn,—Having had some busi- 
ness which called me abroad last week, my 
interest in the facts you told me, the last time 





I had the pleasure of seeing you, led me to 
pass by Bruges, where I saw our common 
relations, the Austins. ‘They seem very nice, 
homely people, and I enjoyed making their | 
acquaintance, though it was curious to 
realise relations of ours occupying such a 
position. I heard from them, however, that 
a discovery had been made in the meantime 
which seriously interferes with the bargain 
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which they made with you; indeed, is 
likely to invalidate it altogether. I took 
in hand to inform you of the facts, though 
they are rather delicate to be discussed 
between a lady and a gentleman; but it 
would have been absurd of a woman of my 
age to make any difficulty on such a matter. 
If you will call on me, or appoint a time at 
which I can see you at your own house, I 
will let you know exactly what are the facts 
of the case; though I have no doubt you 
will at once divine them, if you were in- 
formed at the time you saw the Bruges 
Austins that their son who died had left a 
young widow. 

“With compliments to Mrs. Farrel-Austin 
and your girls, 

“ Believe me, truly yours, 
“Susan AUvsTIN.” 


Ido not know that Miss Susan had ever 
written to Farrel-Austin in so friendly a spirit 
before. She felt almost cordial towards him 
as she put her letter into the envelope. If 
this improvement in friendly feeling was 
the first product of an intention to do the 
man wrong, them wrong-doing, she felt, must 
be rather an amiable influence than other- 
wise: and she wemt to rest that might with a 
sense of satisfactiom im her mind. Yr the 
late Professor Aytoun’s quaint poem of “ Fit 
milian,” it is recorded that the hero of that 
drama committed maty seurders and other 
crimes in a vain attempt to study the semsa- 
tion usually called Remorse, but was entinely 
unsuccessful, even whem this crimes were en 
the grandest scale, amd athended by many 
aggravating circumstamees. Miss Susan 
knew nothing abeut Firmilian, but I 
think her mind was in a wery similar state. 
She was not at all affected in sentiment by 
her conspiracy. Slae felt the same as usual, 
nay, almost better than usual, more kindly 
towards her enemzy whom she was going to 
injure, and more reverential and admiring to 
her saintly sister, who had divined something 
of her evil intentions—or at least had divined 
her danger, though without the slightest 
notion what the kind of evil was to which she 
was tempted. Miss Susan was indeed half 
frightened at herself when she found how very 
little impression her own wickedness had 
made upon her. The first night she had 
been a little alarmed when she said her 
prayers; but this had all worn off, and she 
went to bed without a tremor, and slept the 
sleep of innocence—the sleep of the just. 
She was so entirely herself that she was able 
to reflect how strange it was, and how little 





the people who write sermons know the state 
of the real mind. She was astonished herself 
at the perfect calm with which she regarded 
her own contemplated crime, for crime it was. 


CHAPTER Xv. 


Mr. Farret-Austin lived in a house 
which was called the Hatch, thongh I cannot 
tell what is the meaning of the name. It 
was a modern house, like hundreds of others, 
solid and ugly, and comfortable enough, with 
a small park round it, and—which it could 
scarcely help having in Berkshire—some fine 
trees about. Farrel-Austin had a good deal 
of property ; his house stood upon his own 
land, though his estate was not very exten- 
sive, and he had a considerable amount of 
money in good investments, and some house- 
property in London, in the City, which was 
very valuable. Altogether, therefore, he was 
well off, and lived in a comfortable way with 
everything handsome about him. All his 
family at present consisted of the two 
daughters who came with him to visit White- 
ladies, as we have seen ; but he had married 
a secend time, and had an ailing wife who 
was contiaually, as people say, having “ ex- 
pectations,” which, however, never came to 
anything. Fle had been married for about 
ten yeazs, and during this long period Mrs. 
Fatrel-Anstin’s expectations had been a joke 


among fer neighbours; but they were no 


joke to her husband, nor to the two young 
ladies, her stepdaughters, who, as they could 
not succeed to the Austin lands themselves, 
were naturally very desirous to have a brother 
who could do so. They were not very con- 
siderate of Mrs. Austin generally, but in 
respect to her health they were solicitous 
beyond measure. They took such care of 
her, that the poor woman's life became a 
burden to her, and especially at the moment 
when there were expectations did this care 
and anxiety overflow.’ The poor soul had 
‘broken down, body and mind, wnder this sur- 
veillance. She had been a pretty girl enough 
when she married, and entered with a 
light heart upon her functions, not afraid of 
what might happen to her; but Mr. Farrel- 
Austin’s unsatisfied longing for an heir, and 
the supervision of the two sharp girls who 
grew up so very soon to be young ladies, and 
evidently considered, as their father did, that 
the sole use and meaning of their mild young 
stepmother was to produce that necessary 
article, soon made an end of all her light- 
heartedness. Her courage totally failed. She 
had no very strong emotions any way, but 
a little affection and kindness were necessary 
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to keep her going, and this she did not get, 
in the kind that was important, at least. Her 
husband, I suppose, was fond of her, as (of 
course) all husbands are of all wives ; but she 
could not pet or make friends with the girls, 
who, short of her possible use as the mother 
of an heir, found her very much in their way, 
and had no inclination to establish affection- 
ate relations with her. Therefore she took 
to her sofa, poor soul, and to tonics, and the 
state of an invalid—a condition which, when 
one has nothing particular to do in the 
world, and nothing to amuse or occupy a flat 
existence, is not a bad expedient in its way 
for the feeble soul, giving it the support of an 
innocent, if not very agreeable routine—rules 
to observe and physic to take. This was 
how poor Mrs. Farrel-Austin endeavoured to 
dédommager herself for the failure of her life. 
She preserved a pale sort of faded prettiness 
even on her sofa; and among the society 
which the girls collected round them, there 
was now and then one who would seek refuge 
with the mild invalid, when the fun of the 
younger party grew too fast and furious. 
Even, I believe, the stepmother might have 
set up a flirtation or two of her own had she 
cared for that amusement; but fortunately 
she had her tonics to take, which was a more 
mnocent gratification, and suited all parties 
better ; for a man must be a very robust flirt 
indeed, whose attentions can support the 
frequent interposition of a maid with a medi- 
cine-bottle and a spoon. 

The society of the Farrel-Austins was of a 
kind which might be considered very fine, or 
the reverse, according to the taste of the 
critic, though that, indeed, may be said of 
almost all society. They knew, of course, 
and visited, all the surrounding gentry, 
among whom there were a great many worthy 
people, though nothing so remarkable as to 
stand out from the general level; but what 
was more important to the young ladies, at 
least, they had the officers of the regiment 
which was posted near, and in which there 
were a great many very noble young person- 
ages, ornaments to any society, who accepted 
Mr. Farrel-Austin’s invitations freely, and 
derived a great deal of amusement from 
his household, without perhaps paying that 
natural tribute of respect and civility to their 
entertainers behind their backs, which is 
becoming in the circumstances. Indeed, the 
Farrel-Austins wese not quite on the same 
social level as the Marquis of Dropmore, or 
Lord Ffarington, who were constantly at the 
Hatch when their regiment was stationed 
near, noreven of Lord AlfGroombridge, though 








he was as poor as a church-mouse ; and the 
same thing might be said of a great many 
other honourable and distinguished young 
gentlemen who kept a continual riot at the 
house, and made great havoc with the cellar, 
and on Sundays, especially, would keep 
this establishment, which ought to have 
been almost pious in its good order, in a 
state of hurry and flurry, and noise and 
laughter, as if it had been a hotel. The 
Austins, it is true, boasted themselves of 
good family, though nothing definite was 
known of them before Henry VIII.—and 
they were rich enough to entertain their dis- 
tinguished visitors at very considerable cost ; 
but they had neither that rank which intro- 
duces the possessor into all circles, nor that 
amount of money which makes up every 
deficiency. Had one of the Miss Farrel- 
Austins married the Marquis or the Earl, or 
even Lord Alf in his impecuniosity, she would 
have been said to have “ succeeded in catch- 
ing” poor Dropmore, or poor Ffarington, and 
would have been stormed or wept over by 
the gentleman’s relations as if she had been 
a ragged girl off the streets—King Cophetua’s 
beggar-maid herself; notwithstanding that 
these poor innocents, Ffarington and 
Dropmore, had taken advantage of the father’s 
hospitalities for months or years before. I 
am bound to add that the Farrel-Austins were 
not only fully aware of this, but would have 
used exactly the same phraseology themselves 
in respect to any other young ‘lady of their 
own standing whose fascinations had been 
equally exercised upon the  well-fortified 
bosoms of Dropmore and Company. Never- 
theless they adapted themselves to the 
amusements which suited their visitors, and 
in summer lived in a lively succession of out- 
door parties, spending half of their time in 
drags, in boats, on race-courses, at cricket- 
matches, and other energetic diversions. 
Sometimes their father was their chaperon, 
sometimes a young married lady belonging 
to the same society, and with the same tastes. 
The very highest and the very lowest classes 
of society have a great affinity to each other. 
There was always something planned for 
Sunday in this lively “set”—they were as 
eager to put the day to use as if they-had 
been working hard all the week, and had 
this day only to amuse themselves in. I 
suppose they, or perhaps their father, began 
to do this because there was in it the delight- 
ful piquancy of sensation which the d/asé 
appetite feels when it is able to shock some- 
body else by its gratifications; and though they 


| have long ago ceased to shock anybody, the 
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flavour of the sensation lasted. All the 
servants at the Hatch, indeed, were shocked 
vastly, which preserved a little of this de- 
lightful sense of naughtiness. The quieter 
neighbours round, especially those houses in 
which there were no young people, disap- 
proved, also, in a general -way, and called the 
Miss Austins fast; and Miss Susan disap- 
proved most strenuously, I need not say, and 
expressed her contempt in terms which she 
took no trouble to modify. But I cannot 
deny that there was a general hankering 
among the younger members of society for a 
share in these brilliant amusements; and 
Everard Austin could not see what harm it 
did that the girls should enjoy themselves, 
and had no objection to join them, and liked 
Kate and Sophy so much that sometimes he 
was moved to think that he liked oneof them 
more. His house, indeed, which was on the 
river, was a favourite centre for their expedi- 
tions, and I think even that though he was 
not rich, neither of his cousins would have 
rejected Everard off-hand without delibera- 
tion—for, to be sure, he was the heir, at pre- 
sent, after their father, and every year made 
it less likely that Mrs. Austin would produce 
the much-wished-for successor. Neither of 
them would have quite liked to risk accept- 
ing him yet, in face of all the possibilities 
which existed in the way of Dropmore, Ffar- 
ington, and Company ; but yet they would 
not have refused him off-hand. 

Now I may as well tell the reader at once 
that Kate and Sophy Farrel-Austin were not 
what either I or he (she) would call ce girls. 
I am fond of girls, for my own part. I don’t 
like to speak ill of them, or give an unfavour- 
able impression, and as it is very probable 
that my prejudice in favour of the species 
may betray me into some relentings in respect 
to these particular examples, some softening 
of their after proceedings, or explanation of 
their devices, I think it best to say at once 
that they were not nice girls. They had not 
very sweet natures to begin with ; for the fact 
is—and it is a very terrible one—that a great 
many people do come into the world with 
natures which are not sweet, and enter upon 
the race of life handicapped (if I may be per- 
mitted an irregular but useful expression) in 
the most frightful way. I do not pretend to 
explain this mystery, which, among all the 
mysteries of earth, is one of the most cruel, 
but I am forced to believe it. Kate and 
Sophy had never been very nice. Their 
father before them was not zice, but an ex- 
tremely selfish and _ self-regarding person, 
often cross, and with no generosity or eleva- 





tion of mind to set them a better example. 
They had no mother, and no restraint, except 
that of school, which is very seldgm more 
than external and temporary. ‘The young 
stepmother had begun by petting them, but 
neither could nor wished to attempt to rule 
the girls, who soon acquired a contempt for 
her ; and as her invalidism grew, they took the 
control of the house, as well as themselves, alto- 
gether out of her hands. From sixteen they 
had been in that state of rampant indepen- 
dence and determination to have their own 
way, which has now, I fear, become as com- 
mon among girls as it used to be among 
boys, when education was more neglected 
than it is nowadays. Boys who are at school 
—and even when they are young men at the 
university—must be in some degree of sub- 
ordination ; but girls who do not respect their 
parents are absolutely beyond this useful 
power, and can be described as nothing but 
rampant—the unloveliest as well as unwhole- 
somest of all mental and moral attitudes, 
Kate had come out at sixteen, and since that 
time had been constantly in this rampant 
state ; by sheer force and power of will she 
had kept Sophy back until she also attained 
that ‘mature age, but her power ended at that 
point, and Sophy had then become rampant 
too. They turned everything upside down 
in the house, planned their life according to 
their pleasure, over-rode the stepmother, 
coaxed the father, who was fond and proud 
of them—the best part of his character—and 
set out thus in the Dropmore and Ffarington 
kind of business. At sixteen girls do not 
plan to be married—they plan to enjoy them- 
selves; and these noble young gentlemen 
seemed best adapted to second their inten- 
tions. But it is inconceivable how old a 
young woman is at twenty-one who has begun 
life at sixteen in this tremendous way. Kate, 
who had been for five long years thus about 
the world—at all the balls, at all the pleasure- 
parties, at all the races, regattas, cricket- 
matches, flower-shows, every kind of country 
entertainment—and at everything she could 
attain to in town in the short season which 
her father could afford to give them—felt her- 
self about a hundred when she attained her 
majority. She had done absolutely everything 
that can be done in the way of amusement— 
at least in England ; and the last winter and 
spring had been devoted to doing the same 
sort of thing “abroad.” There was nothing 


new under the sun to this unfortunate young 
woman—unless, perhaps, it might be getting 
married, which had for some time begun to 
appear a worthy object in her eyes. To make 
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a good match and gain a legitimate footing in 
thesociety to which Dropmore, &c., belonged; 
to be able to give “a good setting down” to 
the unapproachable women who ignored her 
from its heights—and to snatch the delights of 
a title by sheer strength and skill from among 
her hurly-burly of Guardsmen, this had begun 
to seem to Kate the thing most worth think- 
ing of in the world. It was “full time” she 
should take some such step, for she was old, 


| blasée, beginning to fear that she must be 


passée too,—at one and twenty! Nineteen at 
the outside is the age at which the rampant 
girl ought to marry in order to carry out her 
career without acloud—the marriage, of course, 
bien entendu, being of an appropriate kind. 
The Sunday which I have just described, 
on which Miss Susan did not go to church, 
had been spent by the young ladies in their 
usualway. There had been a river party, pre- 
ceded by a luncheon at Everard’s house, 
which, having been planned when the 
weather was hot, had of course to be carried 
out, though the day was cold with that chill 
of July which is more penetrating than 
December. The girls in their white dresses 
had paid for their pleasure, and the somewhat 
riotous late dinner which awaited the party 
at the Hatch had scarcely sufficed to warm 
their feet and restore their comfort. It was 
only next morning, pretty late, over the break- 
fast which they shared in Kate’s room, the 
largest of the two inhabited by the sisters, 
that they could talk over their previous day’s 
pleasure. And even then their attention was 
disturbed by a curious piece of news which 
had been brought to them along with their 
tray, and which was to the effect that Herbert 
Austin had suddenly and miraculously 
recovered his health, thanks having been 
given for him in the parish church at St. 
Austin’s on the previous morning. The 
gardener had gone to church there, with the 
intention of negotiating with the gardéner 
at Whiteladies about certain seedlings, and 
he had brought back the information. His 
wife had told it to the housekeeper, and 
the housekeeper to the butler, and the butler 
to the young ladies’-maid, so that the report 
had grown in magnitude as it rolled onward. 
Sarah reported with a courtesy that Mr. 
Herbert was quite well, and was expected 
home directly—indeed, she was not quite sure 
whether he was not at home already, and in 
church when the clergyman read out his 
name as returning thanks—that would be the 
most natural way: and as she thought it 
over, Sarah concluded, and said, that this 
must have been what she heard. 
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“Herbert better!: what a bore!” said 
Sophy, not heeding the presence of the maid. 
‘What right has he to get better, I should 
like to know, and cut papa out ?” 

“ Everybody has a right to do the best for 
themselves, when they can,” said Kate, whose 
réle it was to be sensible; “but I don't 
believe it can be true.” 

“‘T assure you, miss,” said Sarah, who was 
a pert maid, such as should naturally belong 
to such young ladies, “as gardener heard it 
with his own ears, and there could be no 
doubt on the subject. I said, ‘My young 
ladies won’t never believe it;’ and Mr. 
Beaver, he said, ‘ They'll find as it’s too 
true !’” 

“Tt was very impudent of Beaver to say 
anything of the sort,” said Kate, “and you 
may tell him so. Now go; you don’t 
require to wait any longer. I'll ring when 
I’m ready to have my hair done. Hold 
your tongue, Soph, for two minutes, till that 
girl’s gone. They tell everything, and they 
remember everything.” 

“ What do I care?” said Sophy; “ if twenty 
people were here I’d say just the same. 
What an awful bore, when papa had quite 
made up his mind to have Whiteladies! I 
should like to do something to that Herbert, 
if it’s true ; and it’s sure to be true.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Kate reflectively. 
“ One often hears of these cases rallying just 
for a week or two—but there’s no cure for 
consumption. It would be too teasing if- 
but you may be sure it isn’t and can’t 
be——” 

“ Everything that is unpleasant comes true,” 
said Sophy. This was one of the sayings 
with which she amused her monde, and made 
Dropmore and the rest declare that “ By Jove! 
that girl was not so soft as she looked.” “TI 
think it is an awful bore for poor papa.” 

After they had exhausted this gloomy view 
of the subject, they began to look at its 
brighter side, if it had one. 

“ After all,” said Sophy, “having White- 
ladies won’t do very much for papa. It is clear 
he is not going to have an heir, and he can’t 
leave it to us; and what good would it do 
him, poor old thing, for the time he has to 
live?” 

“Papa is not so very old,” said Kate, “ nor 
so very fond of us either, Sophy. He wants 
it for himself; and so should I, if I were in 
his place.” 

“He wants it for the coming man,” said 
Sophy, “who won’t come. I wonder, for [ 





my part, that poor mamma don’t steal a 
child ; I should in her place. 
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be the harm? and then everybody would be 
pleased.” 

“Except Everard, and whoever marries 
Everard.” 

“So long as that is neither you nor me,” 
said Sophy laughing, “I don’t mind; I 
should rather like to spite Everard’s wife, if 
she’s somebody else. Why should men ever 
marry? I am sure they are a great deal 
better as they are.” 

“Speaking of marrying,” said Kate 
seriously, “far the best thing for you to do 
if it is true about Herbert, is to marry Azm, 
Sophy. You are the one that is the most 
suitable in age. He is just a simple inno- 
cent, and knows nothing of the world, so 
you could easily have him, if you liked to 
take the trouble ; and then Whiteladies would 
be secured, one way or another, and papa 
pleased.” 

“ But me having it would not be like him 
having it,” said Sophy. ‘‘ Would he be 
pleased? You said not, just now.” 

“Tt would be the best that could be done,” 
said Kate ; and then she began to recount 
to her sister certain things that Dropmore had 
said, and to ask whether Sophy thought they 
meant anything? which Sophy, wise in her 
sister’s concerns, however foolish in her own, 
did not think they did, though she herself 
had certain words laid up from “ Alf,” in 
which she had more faith, but which Kate 
scouted. “They are only amusing them- 
selves,” said the elder sister. “ If Herbert 
does get better, marry him, Sophy, with my 
blessing, and be content.” 

“And you could have Everard, and we 
should neither of us change our names, but 
make one charming family party—” 

“Oh, bosh! I hate your family parties ; 
besides, Everard would have nothing in that 
case,” said Kate, ringing the bell for the 
maid, before whom they did not exactly con- 
tinue their discussion, but launched forth 
about Dropmore and Alf. 

“ There’s been some one over here from 
the Barracks this morning,” said Sarah, “‘ with 
a note for master. I think it was the 
Markis’s own man, miss.” 

“Whatever could it be?” cried both the 
sisters together, for they were very slipshod 
in their language, as the reader will perceive. 

“ And Miss Kate did go all of a tremble, 
and. her cheeks like strawberries,” Sarah 
reported in the servants’ hall, where, indeed, 
the Markis’s man had already learned that 
nothing but a wedding could excuse such 
goings on. 

“*We ain’t such fools as we look,” that 





functionary had answered with a wink, witty 
as his master himself. 

I do not think that Kate, who knew the 
world, had any idea, after the first momentary 
thrill of curiosity, that Dropmore’s note to her 
father could contain anything of supreme 
importance, but it might be, and probably 
was, a proposal for some new expedition, at 
any one of which inatters might come to a 
crisis; and she sallied forth from her room 
accordingly, in her fresh morning dress, look- 
ing a great deal fresher than she felt, and 
with a little subdued excitement in her mind, 
She went to the library, where her father 
generally spent his mornings, and gave him 
her cheek to kiss, and asked affectionately 
after his health. 

“TI do hope you have no rheumatism, 
papa, after last night. Oh, how cold it was! 
I don’t think I shall ever let myself be per- 
suaded to go on the water im an east wind 
again.” 

“Not till the next time Dropmore asks,” 
said her father in his surliest votce. 

““Dropmore, oh!” Kate shrugged her 
shoulders. “A great deal I care for what 
he asks. By-the-bye, I believe this is his 
cipher. Have you been hearing from Drop- 
more this morning, papa? and what does his 
most noble lordship please to want?” 

“ Bah! what-does it matter what he wants?” 
said Mr. Farrel-Austin savagely. ‘Do you 
suppose I have nothing to do but act as 
secretary for your amusements? Not when 
I have news of my own like what I have this 
morning,” and his eye reverted to a large 
letter which lay before him with “ White- 
ladies” in a flowery heading above the date. 

“Ts it true, then, that Herbert is better?” 
said Kate. 

“ Herbert better! rubbish! Herbert will 
never be better; but that old witch has un- 
dermined me!” cried the disappointed heir 
with flashing eyes. 


CHAPTER XVL 


“ Papa has just heard that Herbert Austin, 
who has Whiteladies, you know—our place 
that is to be—is much better; and he is low 
about it,” said Sophy. ‘ Ofcourse, if Herbert 
were to get better it would be a great disap- 
pointment for us.” 

This speech elicited a shout of laughiter 
from Dropmore and the rest, with running 
exclamations of “ Frank, by Jove,” and “I 
like people who speak their minds.” 

“ Well,” said Sophy, “if I were to say we 


were all delighted, who would believe me? | 
| It is the most enchanting old house in the 
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world, and a good property, and we have 
always been led to believe that he was ina 
consumption. I declare I don’t know what 
is bad enough for him, if he is going to 
swindle us out of it, and live.” 

“Sophy, you should not talk so wildly,” 
said mild Mrs. Austin from her sofa. “ People 
will think you mean what you say.” 

“And I do,” said the girl. “I hate a 
cheat. Papa is quite low about it, and so 
is cousin Everard. They are down upon 
their luck.” 

“Am I?” said Everard, who was a little 
out of temper, it must be allowed, but chiefly 
because in the presence of the Guardsmen 
he was very much thrown into the shade. 
“T don’t know about being down on my 
luck ; but it’s mot a sweet expression for a 
young lady to use.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind about expressions that 
young ladies ought to use!” said Sophy. A 
tinge of colour came on her face at the re- 
proof, but she tossed her pretty head, and 
went on all the more: “ Why shouldn’t girls 
use the same words as other people do? 
You men want to keep the best of everything 
to yourselves—nice strong expressions and 
all the rest.” 

“By Jove!” said Lord Alf; “mind you, 
I don’t like a girl to swear—it ain’t the thing 
somehow ; but for a phrase like ‘down on 
his luck,’ or ‘awful fun,’ or anything like 
that F 

“And pray why shouldn’t you like a girl 
to swear?” said Kate. “ ‘ By Jove,’ for in- 
stance? I like it. It gives a great deal of 
point to your conversation, Lord Alf.” 

“Oh, bless you, that ain’t swearing. But 
it don’t do. I am not very great at reasons ; 
but, by Jove, you must draw the line some- 
where. I don’t think now that a girl ought 
to swear.” 

“‘ Except ‘ her pretty oath of yea and nay,’” 
said Everard, who had a little, a very little, 
literature. 

The company in general stared at him, 
not having an idea what he meant; and as 
it is more humbling somehow to fail m a 
shot of this description, which goes over 
the head of your audience, than it is to 
show actual inferiority, Everard felt. himself 
grow very red and hot, and feel very angry. 
The scene was the drawing-room at the 
Hatch, where a party of callers were spend- 
ing the afternoon, eating bread-and-butter 
and drinking tea, and planning new delights. 
After this breakdown, for so he felt it, 
Everard witadrew hastily to Mrs, Austin’s 
sofa, and began to talk to her, though 





he did not quite know what it was 
about. Mild Mrs. Austin, though she did 
not understand the attempts which one or 
two of the visitors. of the house had made to 
flirt with her, was pleased to be talked to, 
and approved of Everard, who was never 
noisy, though often ‘‘led away,” like all the 
others, by the foolishness of the girls. 

“T am glad you said that about this slang 
they talk,” said Mrs. Austin, “ Perhaps 


-coming from you it may have some weight 


with them. They do not mind what I say. 
And have you heard any more about poor 
Herbert? You must not think Mr. Austin is 
low about it, as they said. They only say 
such things to make people laugh.” 

This charitable interpretation arose from 
the poor lady’s desire to do the best for her 
stepchildren, whom it was one of the regrets 
of her faded life, now and then breathed into 
the ear of a confidential friend, that she did 
not love as she ought. 

“TI have only heard he is better,” said 
Everard ; “and it is no particular virtue on 
my part to be heartily glad of it. Iam not | 
poor Herbert’s heir.” 

He-spoke louder than he had any need to 
speak ; for Mrs. Austin, though an invalid, 
was not at all deaf. But I fear that he had 
a hankering to be heard and replied to, and 
called back into the chattering circle which 
had formed round the girls, Neither Kate 
nor Sophy, however, had any time at the 
moment to attend to Everard, whom they 
felt sure they could wheedle back at any 
time. He gave a glance towards them with 
the corner of his eye,and saw Kate seriously 
inclining her pretty pink ear to some barrack 
joke which the most noble Marquis of Drop- 
more was recounting with many interruptions 
of laughter; while Sophy carried on with 
Lord Alf and an applauding auditory that 
discussion about where the line should be 
drawn, and what girls might and might not 
do. “I hunt whenever I can,” Sophy was 
saying ; “and I wish there was a ladies’ club 
at Hurlingham or somewhere ; I should go 
in for all the prizes. And ‘I’m sure I could 
drive your team every bit as well as you do. 
Oh, what I would give just to have the rib- 
bons in my hand! You should see then 
how a drag could go.” ‘ 

Everard listened, deeply disgusted. He 
had not been in the least disgusted when the | 
same sort of thing had been said to himself, 
but had laughed and applauded with the 
rest, feeling something quite irresistible in 
the notion of pretty Saphy’s manly longings. 
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weightier than a bird, the toss of her charm- 
ing head, with its wavy, fair locks, like a 
flower, all soft colour and movement, had 
put ineffable humour into the suggestion of 
those exploits in which she longed to emulate 
the heroes of the household brigade. But 
now, when Everard was outside the circle, 
he felt a totally different sentiment move 
him. . Clouds and darkness came over his 
face, and I do not know what further severity 
might have come from his lips, had not 
Mr. Farrel-Austin, looking still blacker than 
himself, come into the room, in a way which 
added very little to the harmony, though 
something to the amusement, of the party. 
He nodded to the visitors, snarled at the 
girls, and said something disagreeable to his 
wife, all in two minutes by the clock. 

“ How can you expect to be well, if you 
go on drinking tea for ever and ever?” he 
said to the only harmless member of the 
party. “Afternoon tea must have been 
invented by the devil himself to destroy 
women’s nerves and their constitutions.” He 
said this as loudly and with the same inten- 
tion as had moved Everard; and he had 
more success, for Dropmore, Alf, and the 
rest turned round with their teacups in their 
hands, and showed their excellent teeth 
under their moustachios in a roar of laughter. 
“‘T had not the least idea I was so amusing,” 
said Mr. Farrel, sourer than ever. “ Here, 
Everard, let me have a word with you.” 

“ By Jove! he zs down on his luck,” said 
Lord Alf to Sophy in an audible aside. 

“ Didn’t I tell you so?” said the elegant 
young lady ; “ and when he’s low he’s always 
as cross as two sticks.” 

‘“‘ Everard,” said Mr. Farrel-Austin, “I am 
going over to Whiteladies on _ business. 
That old witch, Susan Austin, has outwitted 
us both. As it is your interest as well as 
mine, you had better drive over with me— 
unless you prefer the idiocy here to all the 
interests of life, as some of these fools seem 
to do.” 

“Not I,” said Everard with much stateli- 
ness, “as you may perceive, for I am taking 
no part in it. I am quite at your service. 
But if it’s about poor Herbert, I don’t see 
what Miss Susan can have to do with it,” he 
added, casting a longing look behind. 

“Bah! Herbert is neither here nor there,” 
said the heir-presumptive. ‘ You don’t sup- 
pose I put any faith in that. She has spread 
the rumour, perhaps, to confuse us and put 
us off the scent. These old women,” said 
Mr. Farrel with deliberate virulence, “are 
the very devil when they put their minds to 





it. And you are as much interested as I am, 
Everard, as I have no son—and what with 
the absurdity and perverseness of women,” 
he added, setting his teeth with deliberate 
virulence, “ don’t seem likely to have.” 

I don’t know whether the company in 
the drawing-room heard this speech. Indeed, 
I do not think they could have heard it, 
being fully occupied by their own witty and 
graceful conversation. But there came in at 
this moment a burst of laughter which drove 
the two gentlemen furious in quite different 
ways, as they strode with all the dignity of 
ill-temper down-stairs. Farrel-Austin did 
not care for the Guardsmen’s laughter in 
itself, nor was he critical of the manners of 
his daughters, but he was in a state of irrita- 


tion which any trifle would have made to 
boil over. And Everard was in that condition jf 
of black disapproval which every word and jf} 
tone increases, and to which the gaiety of a jf 


laugh is the direst of offences. He would 


have laughed as gaily as any of them had ff 
he been seated where Lord Alf was; but 
being “ out of it,” to use their own elegant 
language, he could see nothing but what was ff 
disgusting, in 


objectionable, insolent, nay, 
the sound. 


What influenced Farrel-Austin to take the i 


young man with him, however, Iam unable 


to say. Probably it was the mere sugges- 
tion of the moment, the congenial sight of #f 
a countenance as cloudy as his own, and 
perhaps a feeling that as (owing to the per- #f 


verseness of women) their interests were 
the same, Everard might help him to 
unravel Miss Susan’s meaning, and to 


ascertain what foundation in reality there 
was for her letter which had disturbed him so ' 


greatly ; and then Everard was the friend and 


pet of the ladies, and Farrel felt that to jf 
convey him over as his own second and jf 
backer-up, would inflict a pang upon his jf 
antagonist ; which, failing victory for yourself, 7 
As for Everard, | 
he went in pure despite, a most comprehen- jf 
sible reason, hoping to punish by his dignified }} 
withdrawal the little company whose offence }f 


is always a good thing to do. 





was that it did not appreciate his presence. | 


Foolish yet natural motive—which will con- }f 
tinue to influence boys and girls, and even jf 
men and women, as long as there are two jf} 
sets of us in the world ; and that will be as jy 


long as the world lasts, I suppose. 


The two gentlemen got into the dog-cart } 


which stood at the door, and dashed away 
across the summer country in the lazy, drowsy 
afternoon to Whiteladies. The wind had 
changed and was breathing softly from the 
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west, and summer had recovered its power. | 
Nothing was moving that could help it through | 
all the warm and leafy country. The kine | 
lay drowsy in the pastures, not caring even | 
to graze, or stood about, the white ones 
dazzling in the sunshine, contemplating the 

| world around in a meditative calm. The | 
heat had stilled every sound, except that of | 
the insects whose existence it is; and the | 
' warm grass basked, and the big white daisies | 
| on the roadside trembled with a still pleasure, 
| drinking in the golden light into their golden 
hearts. 

But, the roads were dusty, which was the | 
| chief thing the two men thought of except 
| their business. Everard heard for the first | 
| time of the bargain Farrel had made with the | 
| Austins of Bruges, and did not quite know | 
| what to think of it, or which side to take in 

the matter. A sensation of annoyance that his | 

companion had succeeded in finding people | 
‘for whom he had himself made so many | 

vain searches, was the first feeling that moved | 
-him. But whether he liked or did not like 
| Farrel’s bargain, he could not tell. He did 
'not like it, because he had no desire to see 
Farrel-Austin reigning at Whiteladies; and 
he did not dislike it because, on the whole, 
Farrel would probably make a better Squire 
| than an old shopkeeper from the Netherlands ; 
|and thus his mind was so divided that he 
could not tell what he thought. But he was 
very curious about Miss Susan’s prompt 
action in the matter, and looked forward 
with some amusement and interest to hear 
what she had done, and how she had out- 
witted the expectant heir. 

This idea even beguiled his mind out of 
the dispositions of general misanthropy with 
| which he had started. He grew eager to 
| know all about it, and anticipated with posi- 
|tive enjoyment the encounter between the 
| old lady who was the actual Squire, and his 
| companion who was the prospective one. As 
| they neared Whiteladies, too, another change 
took place in Everard. He had almost been 
Farrel’s partisan when they started, feeling in 
the mutual gloom, which his companion 
shared so completely, a bond of union which 
was very close for the moment. But 
Everard’s gloom dispersed in the excitement 
of this new object ; in short, I believe the 
rapid movement and change of the air would 
of themselves have been enough to dispel it— 
whereas the gloom of the other deepened. 
And as they flew along the familiar roads, 
Everard felt the force of all the old ties 
which attached him to the old house and its 


inmates, and began to feel reluctant to appear | 
XVI—17 





| 











RA 
before Miss Susan by the side of her enemy. 
*‘ If you will go in first I'll see to putting up 
the horse,” he said when they reached the 
house. 

“There is no occasion for putting up the 
horse,” said Farrel, and though Everard 
invented various other excuses for lingering 
behind, they were all ineffectual. Farrel, I 
suppose, had the stronger will of the two, and 
he would not relinquish the pleasure of giving 
a sting to Miss Susan by exhibiting her 
favourite as his backer. So the young man 
was forced to follow him whether he would 
or not ; but it was with a total revolution of 
sentiment. “I only hope she will outwit 
the fellow, and make an end of him clean,” 
Everard said to himself. 

They were shown into the hall, where Miss 
Susan chose, for some reason of her own, to 
give them audience. She appeared in a 
minute or two in her grey gown, and with a 
certain air of importance, and shook hands 
with them. 

“‘ What, you here, Everard ?” she said with 
a smile and a cordial greeting. “I did not 
look for this pleasure. But of course the 
business is yours as well as Mr. Farrel’s.” It 
was very seldom that Miss Susan con- 
descended to add Austin to that less distin- 
guished name. 

“I happened—to be—at the Hatch,” said 
Everard faltering. 

“ Yes, he was with my daughters ; and as 
he was there I made him come with me, 
because of course he may have the greatest 
interest,” said Mr. Farrel, “as much interest 
almost as mysel di 

“ Just the same,” said Miss Susan briskly ; 
“more indeed, because he is young and you 
are old, cousin Farrel. Sit down there, 
Everard, and listen; though having a second 
gentleman to hear what I have to say is 
alarming, and will make it all the harder 
upon me.” 

Saying this, she indicated a seat to Farrel 
and one to Everard (he did not know if it 
was with intention that she placed him oppo- 
site to the gallery with which he had so many 
tender associations), and seated herself in 
the most imposing chair in the room, as in a 
seat of judgment. There was a considerable 
tremor about her as she thus for the first time 
personally announced what she had done; 
but this did not appear to the men who 
watched her, one with affectionate interest 
and a mixture of eagerness and amusement, 
the other with resolute opposition, dislike, 
and fear. They thought her as stately and 
as strong as a rock, informing her adversary 
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thus, almost with a proud indifference, of the 
way in which her will had vanquished his, and 
were not the least aware of the flutter of con- 
sciousness which sometimes seemed almost 
to take away her breath. 

“‘T was much surprised, I need not say, by 
your letter,” said Farrel, ‘ surprised to hear 
you had been at Bruges, as I know you are 
not given to travelling; and I do not know 


how to understand the intimation you send | 


me that my arrangement with our old rela- 
tive is not to stand. 
Susan, but I cannot imagine why you should 
have interfered in the matter, or why you 
should prefer him to me.” 

“What has my interference to do with it ?” 
she said, speaking slowly to preserve her 
composure ; though this very expedient of her 
agitation made her appear more composed. 
“TI had business abroad,” she went on 
with elaborate calm, “and I have always 
taken a great interest in these Austins. They 
are excellent people—in their way; but it 
can scarcely be supposed that I should prefer 
people in their way to any other. They are 
not the kind of persons to step into my 
father’s house.” 

“ Ah, you feel that!” said Farrel with an 
expression of relief. 

“Of course I must feel that,” said Miss 
Susan with that fervour of truth which is the 
most able and successful means of giving 
credence to a lie; “but what has my pre- 
ference to do with it? I don’t know if they 
told you, poor old people, that the son they 
were mourning had left a young widow ?—a 
very important fact.” 

“Yes, I know it. But what of that?” 

“What of that? You ask me so, you a 
married man with children of your own! 
It is very unpleasant for a lady to speak of 
such matters, especially before a young man 
like Everard ; but of course I cannot shrink 
from performing my promise. This young 
widow, who is quite overwhelmed by her 
loss, is—in short, there is a baby expected. 
There, now you know the whole.” 

It was honestly unpleasant to Miss Susan, 
though she was a very mature, and indeed, 


old woman, to speak to the men of this, so | 


much had the bloom of maidenhood, that 
indefinable fragrance of youthfulness which 
some unwedded people carry to the utmost 
extremity of old age, lingered in her. Her 
cheek coloured, her eyes fell; nature came in 
again to lend an appearance of perfect verity 
to all she said; and so complicated are our 
human emotions, that, at the moment, it was 
in reality this shy hesitation, so natural yet 


Pardon me, cousin | 


| so absurd at her 


| years, and not any con- 


sciousness of her guilt, which was uppermost 
|in her mind. She cast down her eyes for the 
;moment, and a sudden colour came to her 
|face; then she looked up again, facing 
| Farrel, who in the trouble of his mind, re. 
| peating the words after her, had risen from 
| his seat. 

“Yes,” she said, “of course you will per- 
ceive that in these circumstances they cannot 
compromise themselves, but must wait the 
event. It may be a girl, of course,” Miss 
Susan added steadily, “as likely as not; and 
in that case I suppose your bargain stands, 
We must all”—and here her feelings got the 
better of her, and she drew a long shivering 
breath of excitement—“ await the event.” 

With this she turned to Everard, making a 
hasty movement of her hands and head as if 
glad to throw off an unpleasing subject. “ It 
is some time since I have seen you,” she said, 
“I am surprised that you should have taken 
so much interest in this news as to come ex- 
pressly to hear it; when you had no other 
motive—” 

How glad she was to get rid of a little of 
her pent-up feelings by this assault! 

“T had another motive,” said the young 
man, taken by surprise and somewhat 
aggrieved as well; “I heard Herbert was 
better—getting well. I heartily hope it is 
true.” 

“ You heartily hope it is true? Yes, yes, 
I believe you do, Everard, I believe 
you do!” said Miss Susan, melting all of 
a sudden. She put up her handkerchief to 
her eyes to dry the tears which belonged 
to her excitement as much as the irritation, 
“As for getting well, there are no miracles 
nowadays, and I don’t hope’ it, though 
Augustine does, and my poor little Reine 
does, God help her. No, no, I cannot hope 
for that; but better he certainly is—for the 
moment. They have been able to get him out 
again, and the doctor says— Stop, I have 
Reine’s letter in my pocket ; I will read you 
what the doctor says.” 

All this time Farrel-Austin, now bolt up- 
right on the chair which he had resumed after 
receiving the thunderbolt, sat glooming with 
his eyes fixed on air and his mind transfixed 
with this tremendous arrow. He gnawed his 
under lip, out of which the blood had gone, 
and clenched his hands furtively, with a secret 
wish to attack some one, but a consciousness 
that he could do nothing, which was terrible 
tohim. He never for a moment doubted 
the truth of the intimation he had just 
received, but took it as gospel, doubting Miss 





















































| The man never doubted her. 
_care much for a lie himself, and would 
perhaps have shrunk from few deceits to 
| secure Whiteladies ; 
| suspected her than he suspected Heaven 
He sat like one stunned, and gnawed |" 
| his lip and devoured his heart in sharp disap- 
| pointment, mortification, and pain. 





| information which is given us by the direc- 


| is undisturbed by local attraction, such as 





| the other two said, without caring to make 
out what it was. 


As for Miss Susan, she watched him| 
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Susan no more than he doubted the law or 
any other absolutely certain thing. <A 
righteous person has thus an immense 
advantage over all false and frivolous people 
in doing wrong as well as in other things. 
He did not 


but he no more 


itself. 


He did 


not know what to say or do in this sudden 
| downfall from the security in which he had 
boasted himself, but sat hearing dully what 





narrowly, holding her breath, though she did 
nothing to betray her scrutiny. She had 
expected doubt, questioning, cross-examina- 
tion ; and he said nothing. In her guilty 
consciousness she could not realise that this 
man whom she despised and disliked could 
have faith in her, and watched him stealthily, 
wondering when he would break out into 
accusations and blasphemies. She was 
almost as wretched as he was, sitting there so 
calmly opposite to him, making conversation 
for Everard, and wondering, Was it possible 
he could believe her? Would he go off at 
once to. find out? Would her accomplices 
stand fast? Her heart beat wildly in her 
sober bosom, when, feeling herself for the first 
time in the power of another, she sat and 
asked herself what was going to happen, and 
what Farrel-Austin could mean ? 





COSMICAL 


ASTRONOMY. 


By PROFESSOR TAIT, 


NO, 


HE next, though not in order of time, of 
the methods successfully employed for 

the determination of the mean density of the 
earth depends upon a comparison between 
the attraction of the earth, and that of a moun- 
tain, upon the bob of a plumb-line. The 
idea of this experiment is an old one, and it 
had been carried into effect by Bouguer, 
De la Condamine, and others, but without 
much success, before Maskelyne (then the 
Astronomer-Royal) in 1774 worked it out 
in Scotland, so as to obtain a result of 





real value. 
mountain which Maskelyne selected for his 
operations, this mode of determining the 
mean density of the earth is usually called 
The Schehallien Experiment. 
To make this experiment intelligible, it is 
necessary to premise a few words as to the 


tion of the plumb-line at any place, when it 


Hence, from the well-known | 





that of a mountain. 
The earth is so nearly spherical, and its 


(as at least exact enough for an elementary 
exposition like this) that the plumb-line, when 
undisturbed, points, at all places on the 
earth’s surface, directly towards the centre of 
the earth. Hence, just as you see from a 
terrestrial globe that the difference of latitude 
of two places on the same meridian (ic. 
lying due north and south of one another) is 





III. 


the angle between their directions, as they 
would be seen from the centre of the earth, 
so it is also the angle between the directions 
of plumb-lines suspended at the two places, 

We cannot, of course, measure this angle 
directly, but we may obtain it with great ac- 
curacy by measuring, at each of the places, 
the inclination of the plumb-line to some 
line in the meridian of the two places, whose 
direction we know to be the same at each— 
such as, for instance, the direction in which 
the same fixed star is seen from each, as it 
crosses their common meridian. 

The older astronomical circles used to 
have a plummet attached, for the purpose of 
determining their zenith-reading. Nowadays 


spirit-levels and reflecting surfaces of mercury 


are employed for the purpose of obtaining 
far greater delicacy of measurement—their 
use depending on the hydrostatic principle, 
that the surface of a fluid at rest, under the 
action of gravity alone, is rigorously perpen- 


| dicular to the direction of the plumbz-line, 
| But, for our present purpose, it 1s more con- 
rate of rotation so slow, that we may assume | 


venient to speak of the plumb-line. 

Consider, now, the effect which would be 
produced by the interposition of a new at- | 
tracting mass between the two places whose 
difference of latitude we have just shown 
how to measure. The plumb-lines will no 
longer point, as before, to the centre of the 
earth. The plummet at the more southerly 
of the two places will be drawn northwards, 
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that at the more northerly southwards, so that 
the plumb-lines will make a greater angle 
with one another than before; and if the 
measurement of the difference of latitude of the 
two places were now to be repeated, as above 
described, the result obtained would ob- 
This is the gist of the 


viously be too large. 
method. 

Of course we cannot interpose a mountain 
between two stations, and remove it again, 
whenever we please: so that we cannot carry 
out the experiment exactly in the manner 
just explained. The course usually pursued 
is to measure, by astronomical processes in- 
volving the plumb-line or a level surface of 
mercury, the difference of latitudes of two 
selected stations, one to the north the other 
to the south of a mountain. Next, dy means 
of the ordinary surveying methods to determine 
the actual distance between the stations, and 
thence conclude (from the known dimensions 
of the earth) what would have been the dif- 
ference of latitude had the mountain not 
been present. The difference between the 
observed and the computed quantities is due 
to the mountain, or rather to the ratio of the 
mountain’s attraction on the plummet to that 
of the earth. 

It remains only that the mountain be ac- 
curately contoured and geologically sur- 
veyed, and that the densities of the different 
rock-masses composing it be carefully deter- 
mined. The contour gives the dimensions 
and disposition of the mass, the geological 
survey gives the most probable view of the 
disposition of the rocks in its interior; and 
the farther calculation of the result is a 
matter partly of arithmetic, partly of integra- 
tion or quadratures, with which I need not 
trouble you. The mountain, in fact, in this 
form of experiment, takes the place of the 
leaden ball of Michell or Cavendish; it is 
much superior so far as mass is concerned, 
but inferior on account of the uncertainty 
which must always remain as to its interior 
constitution. 

Maskelyne’s result for the earth’s mean 
density, as finally corrected by Playfair, is 
from 4°56 to 4°87. 

Only a few years ago this experiment was 
performed on Arthur's Seat by the Ordnance 
Survey. The result cannot lay any very high 
claim to accuracy, chiefly on account of the 
difficulty of knowing what allowance to make 
for the vast masses of basalt which in all 
probability underlie the stations. Still it 
agrees well with the other values above 
given, being 5°32. 

It was pointed out long ago, by Robison, 





that advantage might be taken of the tide- 
wave in carrying out this form of experiment. 
We cannot move a mountain about at will; 
but the moon and sun are constantly moving 
about the water of the ocean, filling aad 
emptying channels at six-hour intervals. It 
is said that at Annapolis, in the Bay of Fundy, 
the average rise from low to high water is 
about 120 feet. Such a mass of water is 
to be preferred to a mountain, decause we know 
its density throughout; and the difficulties of 
contouring its bed, &c., are matters of mere 
measurement and calculation, which may no 
doubt be tedious and troublesome, but which 
are never permitted to stand in the way of 
a resolute man of science. 

The position in which the plumb-line hangs 
at any place, and therefore also the Jatitude of 
the place, are constantly changing, not only 
by very minute quantities, due to the direct 
action of the moon and sun, but also by 
considerably larger quantities due to their 
indirect action through the tides which they 
produce. It has been calculated that the 
latitude of Edinburgh Observatory varies by 
about sth of a second of arc between high 
and low water—being greatest, of course, 
when the channel of the Firth of Forth is 
comparatively empty. 

The Harton Experiment, so called from the 
coal-pit in which it was first successfully 
performed, was devised by the present 
Astronomer-Royal, Sir G. B. Airy. It de- 
pends essentially upon two very remarkable 
and beautiful consequences of the law of 
gravitation, which were discovered by Newton 
himself. They relate to the attraction exerted 
by a uniform spherical shell of matter (resem- 
bling a bombshell, with the vent closed up). 

1. Such a shell exerts no attraction what- 
ever on a particle within it. 

2. It attracts any external particle as if its 
whole mass were concentrated at its centre. 

Suppose the earth to be, at least approxi- 
mately, spherical, and to be composed of 
concentric spherical layers each of nearly 
uniform density throughout; and, with 
Newton’s theorems to guide us, let us think 
of the attraction of the earth on a particle at 
its surface, and on the same particle when 
taken to the bottom of a coal-pit. 

At the surface the particle is outside all 
the spherical layers, and is therefore attracted 
as if the whole earth were condensed in its 
centre. But at the bottom of the pit i # 
inside the outermost layer, which therefore has 
ceased to attract it; so that its weight is then 
due to the mass of the kernel only of the 
earth, when a layer of thickness equal to the 
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depth of the pit is supposed to be removed 
from its whole surface—that kernel being 
condensed at the centre. We can therefore 
compare the attraction of the whole earth 
with that of the kernel, each being (virtually) 
situated at a known distance. But we know 
the difference of mass between the whole 
earth and the kernel; for it is that of the 
outer layer, of thickness equal to the depth 
of the pit, and its mean density can be 
calculated from the nature of the strata 
passed through as we descend the pit. 
Hence, again, the mass of the whole earth is 
directly compared with a mass which is known, 
or can be measured. 

It is easily shown that if the density of 
the crust of the earth were two-thirds of the 
mean density of the whole, the weight of the 
particle would be the same at the bottom as at 
the top of the pit :—if greater than two-thirds, 
then the particle would be lighter in the pit 
than at the surface—if less, heavier. 

Now by far the most accurate method of 
measuring the force of gravity is by the 
vibration of a pendulum—which goes faster. 
if gravity be increased. Sir G. Airy found, 
by making a very freely-supported pendulum 
vibrate for long periods at each of his 
stations alternately, that gravity is about 
rsssoth part greater at the bottom than at 
the top of the Harton pit ; z.c. a second’s pen- 
dulum would gain at the bottom of the pit 
about 2} vibrations per day. Hence the mean 
density of the earth is somewhat more than 
$ times that of the crust. Here, however, 
comes in the main difficulty of the Harton 
Experiment: the upper crust of the earth is of 
excessively irregular density—what value 
should be assigned to it at Harton, so as to 
|| get the best possible result from the measure- 
ments? I must refer you to the “ Philoso- 
phical Transactions” for 1856, where you may 
read Sir G. Airy’s reasons for the choice he 
finally made, and which led him to the 
number 

6°56 


for the mean density of the earth. It is 
much to be desired that this form of experi- 
ment, which is a very excellent one, should 
be tried again in some locality where the 
crust is (for at least fifty miles in all direc- 
tions round) very much more nearly homo- 
geneous than it is in the Harton district. 


Of these three experimental methods, the 
data can a// be definitely ascertained in the 


first only. In the others there must always 
remain (unless indeed the tidal form of the 
Schehallien experiment be worked out) an 











uncertainty as to the mass of the attracting 
body. Hence it is probable that the results 
of the Cavendish experiment, which agree so 
well among one another, are closer approxi- 
mations to the truth than any of the other 
values given:—de. that Newton’s  extra- 
ordinary divination is correct within at most 
ten per cent. or so. 


Before I pass to the consideration of the 
masses of other bodies than the earth, I must 
premise a result which is very easily deducible 
from the law of gravitation ; but the plan of 
these lectures forbids my giving the simple 
geometrical process by which it is obtained. 
It is a mere particular case, limited to a 
circular orbit, of an almost immediate con- 
sequence of Newton’s grand law. 

When the undisturbed relative path of two 
gravitating bodies is circular, the square of the 
period of revolution of one about the other is 
directly as the cube of their distance and 
inversely as the sum of their masses. 

This differs only by the last eight words 
from the usual popular statement of Kepler’s 
Third Law of Planetary Motion—to wit, that 
the squares of the periodic times of the various 
planets are as the cubes of their distances from 
the sun (their orbits being supposed circular). 

Strictly, it is the former of these state- 
ments which is exact: but the mass of the 
sun is so enormous (compared with that of 
even Jupiter) that the addition to it of the mass 
of any of the other planets produces barely a 
sensible difference between the results of the 
exact formula and those of the merely ap- 
proximate one. 

With this result to guide us, let us see how 
we may determine the mass of the moon. 
We know that, at the earth’s surface, a stone 
acquires a velocity of rather more than thirty- 
two feet per second during one second of fall. 
As the moon’s distance is about sixty radii 
of the earth (and as the earth’s mass, so far 
as its action on external bodies is concerned, 
may be supposed to be condensed in its 
centre), if the stone were removed to the 
distance of the moon the earth’s attraction 
would give it a velocity of ,32, feet in the 
first second of fall, and from this we can 
easily calculate how long the stone would 
take to describe the moon’s orbit about the 
earth. The reason why the periods are dif- 
ferent is that the stone’s mass is so small 
compared with that of the earth, that its 
reaction on the earth is altogether insensible. 
Not so with the moon, whose attraction is 
sufficient to produce a measurable velocity 
of the whole earth in one second. Our 
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result, in fact, shows that the square of the 
time in which the moon revolves about the 
earth is to the square of the time in which a 
stone would describe the same orbit, as the 
mass of the earth is to the sum of the 
masses of the earth and moon. Hence a 
comparison between what we know (from 
surface-gravitation) the stone would do, and 
what the moon actually does, shows us that the 
mass of the moon is somewhere about ;);th 
of that of the earth. There are other 
modes, depending on more difficult and 
quite different principles (such as the Tides, 
Nutation, &c.), of approximating to the 
same quantity—and the close accordance of 
the results of all these methods is the surest 
test of the exactness of each. 

As the moon has a diameter about jth 
of that of the earth, its bulk is ;;th of that 
of the earth, and therefore its mean density 
is $$ 5°5, or only about 4°4 times that of 
water. It is easy to see that this is com- 
patible with the idea of an almost entire 
similarity of materials in the two bodies, as 
the vastly greater pressure to which the ma- 
terials in the interior of the earth are sub- 
jected may easily account for the greater 
mean density. 

Let us apply the same roughly approximate 
methods to find the sun’s mass. The moon 
describes a complete circle about the earth, 
at a distance of about 240,000 miles, in 27°3 
days nearly. (Note is is the sidercal 
period of the moon’s revolution; not the 
syiodic period, as the time from new moon to 
new moon is called.) The earth describes a 
complete circle about the sun, at a distance 

f about 91,500: 000 miles, in 365°3 days. 
Hence, by the fundamental theorem above, 
neglecting the mass of the earth in compari- 
son with that of the sun, 

3)" (2552) 


Mass of sun (3 
Sum of masses of earth and moon 
0,000 a: 


27° 
05°3 
31 
Thus the mass of the sun is (roughly) 
315,000 times that of the earth. Its diame- 
ter, we have seen, is about 100 times that of 
the earth, so that its volume is 1,000,000 
times that of the earth, and therefore its 
mean density is about 
32 5°5 or 1-73 only, 

much less than that of any ordinary rock, 
less even than that of ivory. We will pre- 
sently consider what is the probable explana- 
tion of this result, which, though very start- 
ling, is surpassed by some of the planets. 





When a planet has one or more satellites, 
its mass is easily compared with that of the 
earth, by the help of our fundamental pro- 


position, provided we know the distance and | 


periodic time of the satellite, and are sure 
that its mass is small compared with that of 
its primary. 

Thus, the sidereal period of Jupiter’s fourth 


(or farthest) satellite is 16°7 days nearly, and || 
its distance 27 radii of Jupiter, or about || 


27 X 43,000—1,160,000 miles. Hence— 





Mass of Jupiter = (273) 3\2 (a) 


Sum of masses of earth and moon \16° 7) 


= 302 nearly, | 


But the diameter of Jupiter is to that of 
the earth as 43: 4 nearly, so that their 
volumes are as 1,240 to 1; and thus the 
mean density of Jupiter is less than } 5§°5, or 
is about 1°3 only. Small as this result is, a 
similar calculation, from data furnished by 
observation, gives only about half as much as 


this for the mean density of Saturn ; and it | 
appears that the other large planets of our || 
system have also mean densities compara- | 


tively small. 


Of the smaller planets, ‘the earth is the | 
only one which has a satellite, so that the | 


determination of the masses of Mars and 


Venus cannot be made by the help of our pro- |, 


position. The method employed for them 
depends upon the mutual perturbations of 


two planets, and does not seem capable of || 
being made intelligible in such a lecture as | 
this, unless, indeed, a very great deal of time | 


were devoted to it. Suffice it to say that the 
mean density of these smaller planets has 


been found to be not very different from that | 
As to the very small planets, | 


of the earth. 
or Asteroids, we have as yet no information. 
Leaving them out of account, it appears that 


the more considerable masses of the solar | 
5 me are divided into two well-marked 


such as the 

Sun,. Jupiter, &c., having very small mean 
density ; ; the Earth, Venus, &c., having mean 
densities five or six times that of water. This 
seems to lead at once to the conclusion (sin- 
gularly borne out by the telescopic appear- 
ance of at least Jupiter and Saturn) that even 


if one of these gigantic masses have yet || 


sufficiently cooled to possess a solid nucleus, 


it is still at a temperature so high as to be || 
constantly surrounded by enormous masses || 
of cloud and vapour, which, for perhaps | 


millions of years to come, will prevent a dis- 


| tant spectator from ever having even a glimpse 
| of the real body of the planet. 
| viously the case with the sun; and we shall 


This is ob- 
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| Your love the sun that broke my cloud, 


"Tis your meekness makes me unable 


For you gave me the hope and courage, 
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. ‘ | 
presently see that there is no insuperable | 


physical objection to the hypothesis that the | 
same is true of Jupiter and his huge neigh- | 
bours also. 


Having illustrated our fundamental propo- | 


|| sition by its application to portions of our 


own system, we are prepared to extend it to 


| the determination of the sum of the masses | 


of any two bodies (wherever situated) which 


'| describe circles about one another under the | 


action of their mutual gravitation. Now all 


| observation, from the time of W. Herschel, | 


who first proved the existence of stars physi- 


|| cally double (t.e. revolving about one another 


as parts of one system; not merely of/ically 
double, or seen apparently close together be- 


'| cause the eye happens to be not far from the 


line in which they lie), has gone to prove 
that their relative motions satisfy the first two 
laws of Kepler ; that is, that they are connected 
by gravitation attraction. 

Hence, if we know their distance, and 
their periodic time, we can at once tell the 
sum of their masses. Thus an enormous | 
stride is takem, for we can now compare 
these cosmical systems with our own, not 
merely as to dimensions, but as to quantities 
of matter also. 

Take, a8 am example, the star (61 Cygni) 
whose parallax Bessel found to be about half | 
asecond. The two components appear to 
describe about one another a nearly circular 
orbit perpendicular to the visual ray. They 
appear, in fact, to remain at an angular dis- 
tance of about 15”, and to take about 500 
years to complete their relative orbit. Hence, | 


'| as the parallax of the star is the angle sub- | 


tended by the radius of the earth’s orbit at | 


|| the star, the distance of the components from | 


one another is about thirty times that of the 
sun from the earth. Thus :— 


gy @) 


=}th nearly. 


Sum of masses of 61 Cygni 
Mass of sun — 


In the case of a Centauri (Henderson’s 
star for annual parallax), it appears that the 
sum of the masses is about half that of the 
sun. ‘ 

But, on the other hand, it has very re- 
cently been made out (apparently on quite 
trustworthy reasoning from the same prin- 
ciples) that the masses of Sirius and his 
small companion are together nearly twenty 
times that of the sun. Still more extraor- 
dinary is the case of Procyon, which, with 
its small attendant, contains probably about 
ninety times the amount of matter in our 
sun ! 

So far, then, as our knowledge as yet ex- 
tends, the quantity of matter in, and the 
dimensions of, our solar system are neither 
enormously greater nor enormously less than 
the corresponding quantities in other systems. 
And, in a later lecture, we shall find indica- 
tions of at least a strong probability that the | 
quality of the matter of cosmical systems is 
also, on the average, pretty much the same | 
as that of the materials of our own solar 
system. | 

I must defer to another lecture the ques- 
tion of the masses of comets, the amount 
of gravity at the surfaces of the various 
planets, and estimates of the relative im- 
portance of gravitation and cohesion in 
keeping a planet from bursting or splitting 
under the action of what has been called 
centrifugal force. 





A DEBT UNPAID. 


I. 
H, my Love, you are still so lowly, 
Alway when I am with you; 


To render you all your due. 


Through the ranks to win my way ; 





And forth came the dewy day: 


rn 


Like the sunshine was your presence, 
And my fears fled like the rain : 
The daylight of joy rose on the night 

of my doubt and despair and pain. 


If I had the power to repay you, 
No princess should be so shrined ; 

You should walk among endless pleasures, 
Alike for the sense and the mind. 
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’Tis well that my poverty serves me 

At once for my grief and my stay ; 
For, ah, some debts are sweeter to owe 
Than if we could tenfold pay. 





But swift it flowed to the river, 
To lose itself wholly there ; 
And its murmur of ceaseless music 
Rose richer on the air 


As it neared the waiting river 
And poured itself therein, 

With glancing grace o’er its pebbly bed, 
And a chattering, joyous din. 


Il. 
My Love, I mind of a brooklet, 
Ran near where I was born ;— 
Its joy to reflect the glooms of eve, 
Or the purple lights of morn. 


As the wedded streams ran onward, 
Each grace of each took free ; 

And the rains made the two more mighty 
To sweeten a brackish sea. 


Oh—can you not read my riddle ? 
Love gives but what it takes : 

Where the soul is the only sovereign 
Of the debt a gift it makes. 














ALEXANDER H. JAPP. 
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II. 
ON HEARING MUSIC. 





























Y/ourp you rather be blind or deaf? 

Most people will illogically reply, 
“ Neither!” but when pressed, nine out of 
ten will be found to answer, ‘“‘ Leave me the 
sight of my eyes—let me be deaf.” 

Yet all experience shows that they are wrong. 
Deafness tries the temper more, isolates more, 
unfits for social converse, cuts off from the 
world of breathing emotional activity, ten- 
fold more than blindness, 

There is something as yet unanalyzed about 
sound, which doubles and intensifies at all 
points the sense of living : when we hear, we 
are somehow more alive than when we see. 
Apart from sound, the outward world has a 
dreamlike and unreal look—we only half 
believe in it—we miss at each moment what 
it contains. It presents, indeed, innumerable 
pictures of still-life ; but these refuse to yield 
up half their secrets. If any one is inclined 
|| to doubt this, let him stop his ears with 
'| cotton wool for five minutes, and sit in the 
room with some intelligent friend who enjoys 
the tull use of his ears, and at the end of five 
|| or ten minutes, let the two compare notes. 
Of course we must suppose that both are 
| doing nothing, except the one taking stock of 
\| his loss, and the other taking stock of his gain. 


I sit, then, in my chair stone deaf. I look 
up at the pictures on the wall,a man driving 
|| a goat, a haystack, and some pigs, an engrav- 


| ing of Millais’ Black Brunswicker. I am 
|| tired of the sight of it. I notice the bird on 
| his perch ; his mouth is wide open, he looks 
| to me as if he were in a fit ; 1 point at him in 
an alarmed manner; my friend shakes his 
head with a smile, the bird’s only singing ; I 
can’t say I am glad to hear it, for I cannot 
hear anything. Presently my friend rises 
and goes to the door, opens it—what on earth 
for? why, in jumps the cat. I suppose he 
heard it outside ; it might have mewed till 
doomsday, as far as my ears were concerned. 
My strange companion has no sooner sat 
down on his chair, than he jumps up as if 
stung; he points out, in answer to my be- 
wildered look, that the legs are loose ; he 
must have heard them creak, I suppose. 
Then he goes up to the clock, and begins 
winding it up; he must have noticed that it 
had left off ticking—I might not have found 
that out for hours. Another start ! he rushes 
from the room, I follow—the maid has spilt 





the coal-scuttle all down the stairs, he pro- 
bably heard the smash. My wife might have 
fallen down-stairs and broken her neck, and 
I should have known notliing about it. No 
sooner are we alone again, than he once 
more rises, I know not why ; but I perceive 
he is met at the door by some one who has 
called him ; it is of no use for any one to call 
me. 

There happens to be a kettle on the fire, 
and at a particular moment my prudent 
friend rises. I should never have thought 
of it—the kettle is going to boil over; he 
hears. All this is insupportable. I am 
being left out of life—it is worse than being 
shut up in the dark. I tear the wool out of 
my ears long before the expiration of the 
ten minutes, and my friend addresses me as 
follows :— 

‘I pass over the canary, the cat, the chair, 
the coal-scuttle, and the kettle. You hap- 
pened to find out about them a day after the 
fair by using your eyes; but besides all this, 
of how much vivid life were you deprived— 
how many details of consciousness, how 
many avenues of thought were lost to you in 
less than ten minutes! As I sat, I could 
hear your favourite nocturne of Chopin 
being played in the next room. Perhaps 
you did not know it was raining ; nor should 
I have noticed it, only I heard it on the sky- 
light. I therefore rang the bell, ordered a 
trap-door open in the roof to be shut, and 
sent the carriage for a lady who would have 
otherwise had to walk home. You did not 
notice a loud crack behind you, but, in fact, 
a hot coal flew out of the fire, and I seized 
it in time to prevent mischief. The post- 
man’s knock reminded me of some letters I 
ought to write, and I made a note of them. 
The band playing outside put me in mind of 
some concert-tickets I had promised to send. 
A neighbouring church-bell reminded me of 
the fact that it was Wednesday, and about a 
quarter to eleven o’clock. Punch and Judy 
heard in the distance reminded me of the 
children, and some toys I had promised. I 
could hear the distant whistle of a train. The 
pleasant crackling of the fire behind me was 
most genial. I let a poor bee out who was 
buzzing madly upon the window-pane. I 
heard a ring at the street-bell, presently I 
heard a well-known voice in the hall. I 
knew who had arrived—I knew who met 
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him. I could shrewdly conjecture where 
they went together, and I guessed not 
unnaturally that the children’s lessons would 
be neglected that morning, since a far more 
agreeable companion had stepped in to 
|monopolize the eldest daughter. Of all 
| which things, my poor friend, you knew 
nothing, because your ears were stuffed with 
cotton wool.” 


Alas ! too many of us go through life with 
our ears stuffed with cotton wool. Some per- 
| sons can hear, but not well; others can hear 
| common sounds and musical sounds, and no 
' one would suspect in them any defect, until 
| it some day turns out that they do not know 
the difference between “God save the 
Queen” and “ Auld lang syne.” Thus we 
| reach the distinction between the common 
| ear and the musical ear. Then, in con- 
| nection with the musical ear, there are 
| mysteries. Some cannot hear sounds lower 
| than a certain note, others cannot hear them 
higher than a certain note, as mustcat sounds. 

The mystery of the musical ear has not 

been solved. Yet some things are known 
about it. There is probably no ear so radi- 
| cally defective—except a deat ear—as to be 
incapable of a certain musical training. The 
curate who arrives in a High Church parish 
without a notion of the right note to intone 
upon, and with the vaguest powers of singing 
it wher it is given him, in a few months 
learns to take fairly the various pitches in 
he service: and Mr. Hullah tells us that 
owing to the spread of musical cultivation 
during the last forty years, the sort of people 
(without the dimmest sense of a musical 
note) which he used frequently to come 
across have almost ceased to exist. 

But still the question remains—a physio- 
logical one—why is one ear musical and 
another not? Professor Helmholtz, whose 
discoveries in the sourd-world are only com- 
parable to the disccveries of Newton in the 
world of light, has put forth an ingenious 
theory somewhat to this effect :— 

He discovered within the ear, and soaked 
in a sensitive fluid, rows and rows of micro- 
scopic nerves—several hundred in number 
—each one of which, like the string of a 
pianoforte, he believed vibrated to some 
note ; therefore, we were to infer that just as 
a note sung outside a piano will set up in 
the corresponding wire a sympathetic vibra- 
tion, so any sound or sounds in the outer 
world represented by a nerve wire, or nerves 
in the ear, could be heard by the ear ; and, 
as a consequence, I suppose any absence of 





or defect in these internal nerve wires would 
prevent us from hearing the sound as others 
better constituted would hear it. 

The next direct question of musical ear 
now becomes one of inherited tendency and 
special training. The musical ear is the ear 
that has learned—by constantly using the 
same intervals—to recognise the tones and | 
semitones of the usual scale, and to regard 
all variations of quarter-tones as exceptions | 
and subtleties not to be taken account of in 
the general construction of melody and har- 
mony. 

Now, our octave and our division of the 
octave into tones and semitones is not arti- 
ficial, but natural, founded as much upon 
certain laws of sound-vibration as our nota- 
tion (if I may so say) of colour is founded 
upon the laws of light-vibration. But although 
the selection of eight notes with their semi- 
tones is the natural and scientific scale, 
seeing that the ear is capable of hearing 
impartially vast numbers of other vibrations 
of sound which produce vast numbers of 
other intervals, quarter-notes &c., what we 
have to do in training the musical ear is just | 
to harp on the notes which compose the 
musical scale in various keys, and on these | 
only ; in this way the ear gets gradually | 
weaned from sympathy with what is out of | 
tune—ceases to be dog like or savage-like, 
and becomes the cultured organ for recog- 
nising the natural order and progression of 
those measured and related vibrations which 
we call musical sound. Of course a ten- 
dency like this can be inherited just as much | 
as any other; and in almost all cases it can 
be improved and cultivated. 

We have mentioned Professor Helmholtz’s 
theory, but we have reason to think that he 
is not, on reconsideration, prepared to en- 
dorse it fully ; the little rows of minute nerve 
wires, each vibrating to a definite sound, is 
indeed a fascinating idea, but whether 


‘true or false, it enables us, by a kind of 


physical parable, to understand the sort of 
way in which the ear, being capable of per- 
ceiving a large variety of sounds, may be 
trained to give the preference to certain 
ones by constantly allowing itself to be exer- 
cised by their vibrations, and accustoming 
itself to select certain notes, and establish 
between them definite and fixed relations. 
The exact physical mechanism which enables 
the ear to do this may have yet to be dis- 
covered, but that it exists there can be no 
doubt, and the use and cultivation of it is in 
fact the use and cultivation of what we call 
“an ear for music.” 
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And now I feel I owe the reader an 
apology. 

When I have some subject which I am 
|| desirous to discuss, something over which 
I may have been brooding for years, my 
\| first instinct is to plunge into the middle of 
it; my second is to begin at the beginning ; 
my third (and this is the one I generally 
succumb to) is to begin before the beginning. 

Thus the important remarks which I am 
about to make on hearing music have been 
fairly pushed aside, first, by one preface on 
the sense of hearing generally, and second, 
by another preface on the musical ear in 
|| particular; but /# medias res shall be my 
|motto now; no more dallying with the 
subject; no more strutting in front of the 
curtain ; no more: prologue—the actors wait, 
| the bell rings, the curtain rises ; let us hope 
| there is a good audience. 
| 





This is an afternoon “AT HOME.” 
These words, you will observe, are printed in 
very large type. In a corner of the card 
we gather from the small word “ music,” the 
quite mixed and genial nature of the whole 
entertainment. 

Signor Boreo Guffaw, the well-known bass 

|singer, is expected to look in; a few 
amateurs have promised to help if necessary, 


}annual assemblies in which that 
|meaning lady endeavours to pay off the 
| various dinners and “ At Homes” which she 


|past year. De Perkins, who is elderly, 
|engaged in the City, and not wealthy, won't 
|give dinners; he does not like these “ At 








rooms, not very large, are soon full, the 
| Staircase soon ceases to be navigable, and 
|| Mrs. de Perkins, who really is rather nice, 
|| stands at the door, and does her best 
to catch every one’s eye, although, by a 
|| certain wild and anxious look in her face, 
|| we know that she is wondering why Guffaw 
|| does not begin. 
Jammed into a niche which just fits me if 
I hold my arms quite stiff, and stand up 
stark and straight, I presently hear the 
eminent foreigner begin “In questa Tomba 
| Scura.” Do I enjoy this song? In the first 
place I am ill at ease. I crane my neck to 
look round the corner: I can just see the 
portly basso with his thumbs in his waistcoat 


———o 


and every one who knows Mrs. de Per- | 
| kins is aWare that this is one of those two 
well- | 


| may herself have been exposed to during the | 


| Homes,” but he is told that they are neces- | 
| sary—and then Guffaw, who taught Mrs. de | 
| Perkins before she was married, is very good- | 
|| natured, and so is every one; and the | 


pockets, but just opposite me stands my 
hostess receiving more guests, and the conse- 


” 


you’ve come,” “ How’s 


pended, recommences, all about some garden 
party and some one being lost, and where they 
were found, and who they were with, and 
So on. 

Do I enjoy the music? 


quence is that Guffaw’s “Tomba” is mixed | 
up with all kinds of soffe voces—*So glad | 
-?” © You musn’t | 
talk,” “Tea in the next room ”"—whilst in | 
front of me conversation, momentarily sus- | 


Whether I do or | 


not, I intend to get out of this miserable niche | 


—away to the other room, where there is tea. |! 
The song is over, and there is naturally a || 


pause in the conversation : at last I find some 
one that I wish to talk to. 


| scheme for boring the Channel—attracting, in 
short, more than one attentive listener 


|**You must really listen to this gentleman 
who is playing: a clergyman, you know, most 


masters: Bach, and that sort, you know. 
Hush ! hush!" and she glides off tapping and 
| silencing people right and left, just as they 
| have got into a nice chat and are beginning 
| to make way—as I was, in fact. 

| I look round me. Disappointed, cross, 
irritable-looking faces, which a moment before 
were smiling and animated, and from the dis- 
tance the hard tinkle of the perfectly self- 
satisfied musician grating upon every one’s 
| nerves—why? Not because it is so bad, 
simply because it is not wanted then and 
there. Gradually, as the everlasting fugue 
goes on and on, or runs into another fugue, 
people begin to talk feebly. I begin about 
the Channel again, but by this time my 
audience has dispersed: my most devoted 
hearer—a lady who suffers frightfully from 
sea sickness—does not seem to remember 
where I left off. I can’t quite remember my- 
| seli—we drop the subject. I have got to 
‘begin al! over again, but with something 
| difierent, to some one else, then at last the 
| fugue leaves off. Did any one enjoy the 
|music? Then Guffaw is put on to sing a 
| duet just as I was telling that capital story 
about the sparrow inchurch. Well, of course 
| it was no good, all the point was taken out 
of it because I had to hurry over the end in 
a guilty kind of underbreath. I did not stay 
to hear the new amateur tenor, Mr. Flutuloo, 
who, I am told, sang with an eye-glass fixed 





I am just ex- || 
| plaining with unequalled lucidity the new | 


when | 
up trips my anxious but smiling hostess, || 


gifted ; he plays nothing but the oldest | 





rigidly in one eye, whilst he positively wept | 


| with the other. I can believe that the sen 
sation he created may have been consicer- 
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able, I was a great deal too sore about the 
Channel tunnel and the sparrow, &c., to care ; 
in short, I left Mrs. de Perkins’s At Home in 
a very bad humour after, I regret to say, hear- 
ing some music, but certainly not enjoying it. 
The moral of this is— 

1. Let it be either music or conversation, 
but not both. 

2. If music, let all the audience be musical, 
and all the musicians good. 

3. Don’t cram the room and suffocate the 
singers, but ask a moderate company, let 
them all be seated, and let the conversation 
in between be limited to the merest inter- 
change of courtesies. 

4. Avoid the current musical “ At Home.” 
The De Perkins’s method never answers ; it 
offends the real musicians, encourages im- 
postors, and bores the company. 


Some people enjoy themselves at concerts. 
But “some people” and “concerts” are 
vague terms. You must go with the right 
people, and you must go to the right con- 
certs. These right conditions will, of course, 
vary according to taste and cultivation. The 
right people for you are in all cases the 
people with whom you are musically in sym- 
pathy. The right concerts for you are the 
concerts you can at least in some measure 
enjoy and understand. The classical pedant 
sneers at people who delight in ballad 
concerts and hate Wagner, but the greatest 
composers have not been above ballads; 
and although there are bad ballads, yet the 
characteristics of a ballad—namely, that it 
should be lyrical, simple, and easily under- 
stood—are not bad characteristics. Some 
of the greatest men have been infinite losers 
because they happened to be generally unin- 
telligible, whilst inferior people have exer- 
cised an influence out of proportion to their 
merits, simply because they made themselves 
generally understood. And be it observed, 
that this element of intelligibility is one 
common to the ballad and all the greatest 
works of art. The greatest men all “ strike 
home.” ‘The transfiguration is simple—so 
is the Moses of Michael Angelo. So is 
Handel’s Messiah taken as a whole. So is 
the Ziijah of Mendelssohn. They are a 
great deal more than simple, but they are z/az. 

I have drawn a deplorable scene de- 
scriptive of the hearing of music in private ; 
let me revive ascene, fresh, doubtless, in 
the memory of many now living, in which 
the hearing of music in public probably 
reached its climax. I allude to the produc- 
tion of Mendelssohn’s Z/ijah at the Birming- 





ham Festival of 1846, upon which occasion 
Mendelssohn himself wielded the conductor's 
baton. 

On that memorable August morning in the 
year 1846, when, punctual to the minute, 
Felix Mendelssohn stepped into the con- 
ductor’s seat, and, facing the immense audi- 
ence assembled in the noble Town Hall of 
Birmingham, was received with a storm of 
applause which was taken up and redoubled 
by the chorus and orchestra—how little 
did that vast audience know that within 
a month from that time the heart of the 
great composer would have ceased to beat! 
That day we must always think was the 
crowning moment of his life, and that 
great oratorio seems to us the culmina. 
tion of his mighty musical and dramatic 
faculty. All those who were present declare 
that that first public performance was one 
never to be forgotten—the novelty of treat- 
ment, the startling effects, the enchanting 
subjects, the prodigious daring of some of 
the situations, the heavenly melodies which 
have since become musical watchwords, and, 
above all, the presence. of the composer, 
who sent an electric thrill through the room, 
and inspired chorus, band, and singers with 
the same lofty enthusiasm which made him 
so great and irresistible in achievement—all 
this, which may now, alas, be remembered, 
but never quite reproduced, made the hear. 
ing of the music of Z/i7ah for the first time a 
perfectly typical occasion, and one whose 
conditions, as far as they are realisable, 
should never cease to be striven after. 

A dire contrast to such performances as 
this may be found any day in those extraordi- 
nary entertainments called mixed concerts, 
where every style and every composer, from 
Bach to Offenbach—save the mark !—may 
be heard. From these the true musician 
retires with what may be called an harmonic 
indigestion of the worst possible descrip- 
tion. Mendelssohn, Spohr, Meyerbeer, and 
lately Dr. v. Biilow, have in turn expressed 
their amazement and horror at the popular 
notion of a concert programme. But all this 
is a part of the general state of musical 
ignorance in England, and can only dis- 
appear when increased culture makes the 
incongruity of such mixtures apparent to 
their present admirers. 

But there are other kinds of mixed con 
certs which have their excuse ; but they are 
private; there are no contradictions, no 
aggravations, no jolts in them. We are not 
shocked out of one phase of emotion into 
another; we are not compelled to swallow 
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an Italian buffo song after a duet from 
Mozart’s requiem, or a ballad of Claribel 
and a bit of Spohr’s Last Judgment together. 
And yet the programme is mixed, varied, 
but as the conversation of friends is varied, 
flitting bird-like through many lands, pausing 
above giddy precipices, gliding over summer 
seas, lingering in bright meadows, poised 
above populous cities, flitting about the 
habitations of man. But no more prosy 
efforts to describe what is indescribable; let 
the curtain rise once more, and let the actors 
speak for themselves. 


She is fair, with brown-red hair; she is 
serene, with one of those quiet, equable tem- 
peraments, whose privilege it is to blend 
others into harmony by yielding to each new 
wave of thought and feeling as it rises, with 
that sort of simple, unaffected pleasure, the 
very sight of which makes others happy. 
Alas! she has been dead these many 
summers ; yet it is the privilege of memory 
to unlock the doors of old rooms, and find 
there suddenly, as in a vision, the scenes 
that have faded out of the real world for 
ever. For a moment I close my eyes. It 
is an autumn evening by the sea. How 
pleasantly the waves came plashing in as we 
paced the shore in the deepening light! We 
spoke of those weird songs of Schubert 
which seem like sad eyes looking out into 
the sunset over some waste of measureless 
waters; we spoke of those notturnos of 
Chopin, like dream-scenes, painted on tinted 
backgrounds. “His life,” said Ferdinand, 
“was what Novalis would have called a 
dream within a dream.” “Yes,” I an- 
swered, “but a dream always starting from 
reality and breaking into it again.” 

“And is not that reflected in his music?” 
rejoined Eugenie. “It makes it sometimes 
quite terrible to me, the harsh contrast be- 
tween the reality and the dream, a chord, a 
transition bar, and then the cloud-world, so 
intensely real and passionate the moment 
before, melts into a thin, cold mist, just as 
those gorgeous shadows of purple and 
orange on the sea, which seemed just now 
almost substantial, have melted and left the 
cold sea dark, and the air keen and sharp.” 

“Yes, that was the history of his life; the 
love of Madame Sand was his dream, and 
the awakening was the cold sea and the 
sharp, keen air that killed him.” 

_“ But before the end what dreams haunted 
him, fragments of the never-forgotten life, em- 
balmed in fugitive melody, and mystically 
woven harmonies! I think he must have 





lived over again perfectly in such moments. 
They were the realities, and the outer life, 
latterly at least, became the mere shadow. 

*% 3 x x * 

“What sweetness is here, this grassy bank, 
these drooping citron flowers, these glowing 
azaleas, fringing the summer Islet, set like a 
jewel in the bosom of the Mediterranean ! 
The name of Lucrezia Floriani rises to one’s 
lips, the name of the Prince Karol, who is 
Chopin. ‘Time is not, these skies are éter- 
nally blue, this welling up of crystal water, 
just kissing the fringe of drooping bloom 
against the shore, this hum of insect life, 
breaking the silence, only to make the summer 
air more slumbrous, and the little rain-cloud 
on the horizon, which toward evening will 
creep up, until the distance is blotted out, 
and the black sky is rent with forked light- 
ning. Such things entered into Chopin’s soul, 
and live for ever in his profound and strange 
musical reveries. 

“But apart from this deeply personal ele- 
ment, the deepest thing of all, as it is in the 
nature of every true Pole, was the undertone 
of sad patriotism ; this pierces when least ex- 
pected, this is never forgotten! 

* < aR 


t ’ 


“It is a dazzling crowd, glittering with the 
diamond lights of a profusion of rare jewels ; 
the halls are filled with perfume, the strains 
of a Chopin mazurka are in the air, they 
seem to call forth as by magic, and support 
with the breath of some mystic life these 
forms of beautiful women, these countrymen 
of Chopin, without a country, and as the 
dance goes weaving on, with a certain sway- 
ing and almost pensive grace, we perceive 
that in the heart of the music there is a deep 
wound, a minor chord of inextinguishable 
pain, hidden by lovely arabesques of subtle 
sweetness, winning, beguiling, subduing ; but 
never for long hiding the forlorn sorrow of a 
hopeless, but undying patriotism. But 
think of those magnificent Polonaises! What 
enterprise, what indomitable effort to achieve 
the impossible, what frantic exploits, as of 
one resolved to die on the battle-field, but 
before dying to overwhelm with deeds of in- 
exhaustible valour, his terrible and relentless 
foe! The pauses are the pauses of sheer ex- 
haustion, in them we catch through the sul- 
phurous clouds a sight of remote battle- 
scenes and distant combinations, until the 
warrior rises again in his strength, and once 
more for a time his enemies fly scattered.” 

“ T shall think of all this when I play your 
favourite Polonaise.” She drew her shawl 
close to her—the mist crept round the bay | 


x 
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—it was no longer summer; we went in, we 
three, how happy, how harmonious, blended 
by the grace—the free, the tender grace—of 
one lovely and beloved presence ! 


Unlock the door—let no footfall from the 
present disturb this shadow-scene. It is the 
old room—the familiar room. I see her 
there. There is no sense of strangeness or 
unreality about her; she smiles, as she was 
wont to smile, she moves softly—her fingers 
turn the music leaves—the candles are lighted 
—her face is half in shadow—I can hear her 
low melodious laugh. I see my friend again 
holding his Stradivarius violin lovingly. 
What! there is no sign of dust, or age, or 
neglect about this long-closed room. As we 
go back to past chapters of a beloved story, 
so have I gone back to read again a fragment 
of life, and as I look, and look, and look, 
the years roll back, the shadows become real, 
“till only the dead seem living, and only the 
living seem dead.” 

Let it be Mendelssohn’s D minor trio, 
the playing of that night remains with me— 
we seemed alive—sensitively alive to every 
vibration ; her fingers caressed the cool ivory 
keys lovingly, the Stradiuarius spoke raptur- 
ously to the lightest touch of the bow, the 
full-toned violoncello gave out the deep but 
tender notes, like the voices of the sea in 
enchanted caverns. How clean and “ seiz- 
ing,” as the French say, was her rendering 
of the opening movement! How wonder- 
| fully woven-in were the parts! We all three 
made but one, yet retaining our perfect indi- 
vidualities. One mystic presence invisible 
| seemed with us, we felt as if playing in 
| the presence of the great, the gentle Mendels- 
sohn; and though we played, so absorbed 
were we, that we seemed at the same 
moment to be following our own music 
like listeners, in ourselves, and out of our- 
selves. Between the movements we spoke | 
not. I marked the flush upon her cheek— 
the bright light in her eyes. He was grave, 
intensely pre-occupied—the dream-power was 
upon us all. The peace and full content- 
ment of the slow movement, with its rich 
and measured flow of melody melting at last 





into that heavenly trance at the close, which 
leaves us at the open gates of Paradise; then 
the sudden break at the scherzo, as though a 
joyous troop of lower earth-spirits had burst | 
in to tear us away from the divine con- | 
templation, and toss. us back into a world of | 
wild uproar and merriment; then a slight | 
pause before the tempestuous, but intensely | 
earnest, conclusion. Here is the battle of | 


life, with its suspense, its failure, its endea- 
vour, and striving for the victory, its wild 
and passionate overthrow, its indomitable 
perseverance and untamed valour; that is 
the bracing and sublime atmosphere of the 
last movement more true to life than ecstasy, 
more wholesome than peace, more dignified 
than pleasure ; and that is where the D minor 
trio leaves us. 

Then we drifted into talk of Mendelssohn, 
As she sat she occasionally played some 
fragment from a concerto—some striking 
chord from the S¢# Paul, some _ passage 
from Ruy Blas, or an echo from the incom- 
parably delicate overture to the beautiful 
“ Melusine,” till one said “ Sing,” and she 
sang from Schumann, the ballads from 
Heine—those tragedies and melodramas in 
three verses, or in two lines, and Brahm’s 
“Guten Abend Gut Nacht.” . Then we had 
songs without words, and sitting in the 
shadow I saw her face in the light, and felt 
her spirit rise and fall upon the pulses of in- 
visible sound, in unison with ours. Then we 
had some of Ernst’s reveries on the violin, 
and so the evening wore away, and we took 
no account of the hours. 

Were there any other listeners? Yes, at 
times one and another of them would recall 
a passage—a likeness between Mendelssohn 
and Bach, a phrase of Scarlatti, or a com- 
bination of Wagner in a Brahm’s movement. 

This, if you like, was a mixed programme, 
but its parts were mixed with subtle sym- 
pathies, and united together by the finest 
threads of thought and emotion. ‘Thus we 
passed on from one delight to another with 
no sense of unpleasant or disjointed break— 
as those who pass out of a Iovely grotto 
into the sunlight, and after winding through 
hedgerows of May bloom to the quiet shore, 
pass back into a garden of tall trees and 
smooth lawns, and thence to some lovely 
conservatory filled with tropical bloom, thence 
to a marble vestibule, thence to halls of 
tapestry, and luxurious couches and repose. 
And there has been no break—nothing has 
jarred upon us in the midst of variety. Hand 
in hand we have been with friends ; we have 
seen smiles upon dear faces. We have 
poured forth words, and soul has _ been 


| revealed to soul; and without, the world of 
fair things has imaged the life of vivid and 
| inexhaustible thought and feeling within. 


Compare, I pray you, these parables of 
“ Hearing Music ” aright, with the strange and 
disjointed legend of “ Mrs. de Perkins and her 


musical At Home.” H. R. HAWEIS. 





























|| spite of a certain reserve of manner, which 
|| his long official life had doubtless done some- 
|| thing to form in him, how characteristic and 
|| welcome were the quiet sallies, the gentle 
| hints, full of insight and knowledge of men, 
| the genial touches of delicate humour, that 
| broke forth when the cares of life and of 
|| office were thrown aside, and general topics 
| were brought forward ! 
/seemed “a fountain of youth hidden under 








jac 


|| we shall hear it no more. 
|| imaginative, there is something moving in 
'the spectacle of a man in his prime, full of 
| hopes andschemes, and with apparent strength 
| to cope with them, cut down, as it were, with- 
|| out warning. Sir Arthur Helps had reached 
|| his sixty-first year; but we, who had the 





SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 





SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 


active and benignant life has suddenly | 
closed,—a wise voice is silenced, and | 
Even to the un- 


pleasure of intercourse with him, hardly 
thought of age as he talked with us. In 


Here truly there 





the rock ”—a fresh, bright, hopeful spirit | 
| that could quietly draw strength from trivial | 


or indifferent things; and the last thought, | 


| probably, that would have occurred to one, | 
| during these later years, in connection with | 
| Sir Arthur, was that of a life drawing to its | 


| close, of a work nearly ended. 


|| influence and as a writer of books was that 
|| of a mediator. 
|| rary career may be said to have begun to- 

| gether ; and the two lines of work ran on, | 
| with noticeable mutual influences, which an 


| he escaped from ‘the routine of office to re- 
| fresh himself by meditation and literary exer- 
| cise, he never failed to carry with him the 


| and 
| Classes. 
| Most remarkable phenomena in literature, 


| culture could not but have tempted him 


Sir Arthur Helps’ position both as a social | 


His official life and his lite- 


acute critic might detect and signalise. As 


results of his official labour; and so to 
official work he brought back with him the 
tolerance and high-minded regard for others 
which could not but be fed by the studies in 
which he took most delight. For these 
studies lay almost entirely in the region of 
practical social reform—the amelioration 
elevation of suffering and helpless 
And it is certainly one of the 


that the man whose perfect taste and wide 


towards the JVi/ admirari view of things, 
remained as he set out, a genuine reformer 
and people’s friend, whose one aim was to 
interest the cultured and influential in the 
causes which he had most at heart, and thus 
to mediate the true social reform. The very 


;as so much else in this book does. 





purpose of his work, when looked at in this 
way, accounts so far for the indirect, oblique 
method which he cultivated. Even behind 
his lightest efforts in the realm of poetry or 
pure fiction—as in “ Oulita” or “ Reaimah” 
—we see that the author is using the lighter 
vehicle to enable him to put fairly before 
himself a series of problems germane to the 
time,—to view them on all sides, and to in- 
sinuate rather than to set down sharply his 
final conclusions on the matter. He calcu- 
lated on his audience, and sometimes his 
medium was too refined even in reference to 
##; but intention in this regard hallows all, 
and even atones for partial failure. His 
“Conversations of the Friends in Council” 
more and more betrayed practical ends. 
What we find as mere hints in “‘ Companions 
of my Solitude,” become definite and clear 
statements in ‘Social Pressure”—that sur- 
prisingly calm and earnest appeal for more 
attention from those in Parliament and in 
power to the questions to which he had de- 
voted so much time and thought. One of 
the most characteristic utterances we ever 
remember to have read, is that where the 
tendency of human nature to look to distant 


| matters and to neglect those close at hand 


is illustrated by the pre-eminence given to 
party-political quesfions over social ones ; 
which remark, though it is put into the 
mouth of one of the dramatis persone, car- 
ries with it an accent of personal conviction, 
It would 
almost seem as though Sir Arthur, with what 
we can now regard as an unconscious. pre- 
monition, had taken the opportunity to 
reveal more frankly than was his wont, his 
own personal convictions and hopes on 
matters he had at heart. That book will 
remain a monument to his benevolence and 
cultured earnestness, and will perhaps be 
referred to after many of the changes 
there hinted at have been brought about. 
And it will serve in itself to dissipate the 
idea we have seen expressed, that Sir Arthur 
Helps’ writing was cold and frigid as much 
from his way of viewing things, as from his 
laboured style. In opposition to this view 
we will venture to say that he was one of 
the most earnest and passionate of men, 
and one of the most natural and graceful of 
writers. But he knew at what he aimed— 
he apprehended clearly the work which he 
was most fitted to do—and was wise enough 
not to swerve from it. That was, as we have 
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said, to interest the upper classes in the fate 
of those beneath them. Even the animals 
were not forgotten. In that masterpiece of 


| argument, psychology, fun, fancy, satire, and 


| their Masters, 


vivid contrasts of character—‘ Animals and 
* with which our readers must 
be familiar—he struck the most efficient blow 
which has been dealt at the evils of the bear- 
ing-rein, and other forms of cruelty which 
iashion or custom sanction and perpetuate. 
The necessity for this oblique form, indeed, 
is nothing but the writer’s effort to temper 
his own passionate conceptions of truth and 
justice, of right and wrong. His sense of 
fairness was so fine that he would not over- 
press an adversary even in argument, and 


| always conceded more than he was called 


to do. Sometimes this tendency was carried 


| to such an extreme, as in some measure to 
defeat the writer’s end ; but, at a time when 


“‘over-publicity” is one of the greatest evils, 


| and the habit is to isolate points and to 
| make effective appeal to the public by vulgar 





manipulation of them, it was surely something 
| to meet with ‘a man who had the self- control 
to remain artistic and fair-minded, even 
whilst he worked passionately towards a 
practical end. It is not unworthy of notice 
that, in writing of Las Casas, at one place, 
he urged that “there never had been a 
greater mistake, or a more common one, than 
to confound vehemence with inaccuracy.” 
And in the preface to one of these masterly 
biographies, reprinted from “‘ The History of 
the Spanish Conquest in America,” he tells 
us that “that history was written with a prac- 
tical object. The author hoped that the 
plans which had been adopted by the great 
Spanish statesmen for gradually reducing and 
ultimately obliterating the evil of slavery, 
would be of service in the United States. 
He felt as every Englishman, who knows 
anything of the subject, must feel, that the 
British nation having introduced slavery into 
its American Colonies, we all were bound to 
further in any way we could the abolition of 
that enormous evil.” 

This is surely well spoken. 


But to 


| write an elaborate and lengthy history— 


involving immense research and _ reference 


| —for so remote an object as influencing the 
| Americans in respect of slavery, indicates 
| an element of quixotic faith, and disregard 


| of immediate considerations in view of a 
| great object, such as we have only too few 
| Instances of in our literary history. 


It suffi- 


| ciently shows that, in spite of his knowledge 
of the world, he had in him a vein of the 


| enthusiast and idealist ; 


a contradiction, after 





all, not by any means more marked. than is 
often found in human character. The warmth 
of his concern for the burdens borne by others, 
and for the evils thus perpetuated from genera- 
tion to generation, is only hidden by the half- 
romantic and remote means which he occa- 
sionally adopted to remove them. Notwith- | 
standing his large experience of men, there | 
resided in him a belief amounting’ almost to | 
simplicity in their capability to take high views. 
This perhaps in some degree also had to do | 
with what we cannot help regarding as one of | 
the drawbacks to his wider popularity—the | 
subdued and wholly “ well-bred” tone of his | 
writing. He himself felt this, and has re. | 
marked in our hearing, how valuable was the | 
gift that, “ by dint of strong style, could drive | 
a matter directly home.” But this he said | 
without a hint of thought for result save | 
the benefit of the cause in which he was 
interested. In his simple and sincere devo- 
tion to the subjects which occupied him | 
—trelated as they were by moral rather | 
than by intellectual bonds — it may be | 
well said of him, as he aptly said, when 
speaking of one of the heroes of his “Spanish | 
Conquest in America,” “That man is some- | 
what of a prodigy who is ‘found in self | 
appointed labour as earnest, as strenuous, | 
and as fresh for his work as those who receive | 
impulses daily renewed, which keep them up | 
to their appointed tasks.” His sympathy | 
with the late Prince Consort is thus easily | 
understood : they were co-workers, kindred | 
in mind and aims ; and this is no doubt one 
of the chief reasons why the Queen will so | 
deeply miss his counsel and aid. 
One of the last of his writings given to the | 
public—that genial tribute to the memory of | 
his friend, Canon Kingsley—is far more than | 
happens with most things of the kind, ex- | 
pressive of the writer. The two men were as 
different in mental constitution and method of | 
work as well could be. Kingsley, strong, 
direct, forcible, sometimes biting like his 
own east wind, and disinclined to make 
allowances, where he had a practical purpose | 
in view, stood, one would say, at the an-| 
tipodes from Sir Arthur Helps, so tolerant, | 
unwilling to commit himself hastily, prone to | 
hold dogmatic statements in reserve, and to | 
endeavour to find favourable points even in | 
those opposed to him. Yet the two were | 
close friends, and fully appreciated each | 
other’s powers ; perhaps the more that they | 
were so much the complements of each other. | 
It was their intense individuality that formed 
the bond of union ; and what united them $0 | 


| Closely will make us miss them more. 
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CHAPTER X.—CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. 


“ Now I am at a loss to know whether it be my hare’s foot 
that is my preservation ; for I never had a fit of the collique 
since I wore it; or whether it be my taking of a_pill of 
turpentine every morning.”’—“ Diary of Mr. Samus Pepys. 
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I hardly 
remem- 
ber 
whether 
I told 
you I 
had in- 
HW vited 
| them to 
come 
round this way, and remain here a few days on 
their return.” Old Augustus Mortimer said 
this to his son, who was dining with him a few 
\days after the conversation concerning the 
wedding present. “I supposed,” he added, 
“that you.would not invite that child or his 
mother again ?” 
John Mortimer replied, in clear and vigo- 
tous English, that he never should—never ! 
The manner in which he was looked after 
by the ladies had become quite a joke in the 
family, though one of his chief tormenters 
had lately been: moved out of his way. 
Louisa Grant was married. Captain Walker 
had at first, after Mr. Mortimer’s death, 
agreed to wait for her till Brandon’s return ; 
but his regiment being ordered abroad, he 
had induced her to hasten the wedding, 
which took place about three months before 
Brandon reached England. And as Louisa 
did not, out of respect to her step-father, like 
to be married from his house so soon after 
his death, old Grand had received and 
entertained all the wedding guests, and John 
Mortimer had given away the bride. 
On that occasion it was confidently as- 


serted by the remaining Miss Grant and 
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By JEAN INGELOW. 


Valentine, that there were four ladies present 
who would at any time with pleasure under- 
take to act the loving mother to dear John’s 
seven children. 

John was becoming rather sensitive; he 
remembered how sweetly Mrs.. Melcombe 
had smiled on him, and he remembered the 
ghost story too. 

“T rather want to see how that boy is get- 
ting on,” continued Augustus. 

“ By-the-bye,” said the son, “I heard to 
my surprise the other day from Swan, whose 
son, it seems, was doing some work at Mel- 
combe this spring (making a greenhouse, I 
think), that Mrs. Melcombe wintered at 
Mentone, partly on her boy’s account, for he 
had a feverish or aguish illness at Venice, and 
she was advised not to bring him to England.” 

“T never heard of it,” said Grand, with 
anxiety. 

“Nor I, my dear father; but I meant to 
have told you before ; for I see you take an 
interest in the child.” 

“ What imprudence!” continued Grand ; 
“those people really have no sense. I 
begged them particularly not to go to Venice 
in the autumn.” 

“Yes,” said John, “it was foolish; but 
Swan went on to say that he heard the boy 
was all right again.” 3 

“T hope so,” replied Grand, almost fer- 
vently ; “and his brother wants to consult 
us now about his going to school.” 

John could not forbear to smile when his 
father said “ us.” 

“So you have written to say you shall be 
glad to see them ?” he inquired. 

“Yes; it is very little I ever see of my 
relations.” 

John thought that perhaps his father’s 
mind was turning with affection towards his 
family, from whom he did not now doubt 
that he had been estranged owing to some 
cause which had terminated with the old 
mother’s death. So he said cordially— 

“Would you like, when Mrs. Melcombe 
goes home, to invite Laura to remain with 
you for a few weeks? I have no doubt, if 
you would, that Lizzy: Grant would be 
charmed to come at the same time, and 
taste the sweetness of freedom. The two 
girls could have the carriage, you know, and 
the canoes, and the riding-horses. They 
might enjoy themselves very much, and give 
croquet parties and picnics to their hearts’ | 
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content. I would get old Christie to come 
to you whenever a chaperone was wanted. 
She is a most valuable possession, my dear 
father, but I would lend her.” 

“You are very kind, my dear,” answered 
the father, who often addressed his son in 
this fashion when they were alone. “I think 
it would be a pleasure to me to have the 
girls. You can’t think, John, how cheerful 
the house used to be before your sisters were 
married ; you can hardly remember it, you 
were so young.” 

“Why did I never think of proposing such 
a visit to him before?” thought John, almost 
with compunction. 

“T seem to know them pretty well,” he 
answered, “from their letters and from hear- 
ing you talk of them; but what I really 
remember, I believe, is four grand young 
ladies who used to carry me a pick-a-back, 
and give me sugared almonds.” 

Of the four Miss Mortimers, the eldest 
had married a clergyman, and died soon 
after; the second and third had married 
“shepherd kings,” and were living with the 
said kings in Australia; and the fourth was 
in India with her husband and a grown-up 
family. Their father had given to each of 
them an ample fortune, and parted with her 
before his only son was five years old, for 
John Mortimer was fifteen years younger 
than his youngest sister, and had been, 
though the daughters were much beloved, 
a greater joy and’ comfort to his father than 
all four of them put together. 

He was glad that his father showed this 
willingness to have Lizzy Grant to stay in 
his house, for he was fond of all the Grants ; 
there was a kind of plain-spoken intimacy 
between him and them that he enjoyed. 
The two elder had always been his very good 
friends, and during his wife’s lifetime had 
generally called him “John dear,” and looked 
to him and his wife to take them about when- 
ever their brother was away. Liz, who was 
rather a plain girl, he regarded more in the 
light of a niece than of a step-cousin. 

A day or two after this, therefore, while 
sitting alone writing his letters (Grand being 
gone out for his constitutional), when he 
was told that Miss Grant wanted to speak to 
him, he desired that she might be shown in. 

She was sitting at the back door in a little 
pony carriage, and giving the reins to her 
boy, she passed through it, to the wonder of 
all beholders, 

Very few young ladies were shown in there. 

“What is it?” exclaimed John, for Liz 
looked almost sulky. 





“Oh John,” she answered, with a sort of 
whimsical pathos, “isn’t it sad, so few 
delightful things as there are, that two of 
them should come together, so that I can’t 
have both!” 

‘What are the delightful things—offers ?” 

“Don’t be so tiresome. No, of course not, 
You know very well that nothing of that 
kind ever happens to me.” 

“ Indeed, if that is the case, it can only be 
because your frocks are almost always crum- 
pled, and—what’s that long bit of blue ribbon 
that I see?” 

“Tt’s all right—that’s how it’s meant to 
go. I can’t think why you fancy that I’m not 
tidy. St. George is always sayimg so too.” 

“That’s very hard. Well, child?” 

“T thought perhaps you knew that Grand 
had invited me to stay six wedks at his 
house—Laura Melcombe to ‘be ‘there also, 
and we two to do just as we fiked. The 
whole of August, John, and partaf Septem- 
ber, and that’s the very fime when T can’t 
come, because we are going to ‘beat the sea- 
side. Dorothea is to join us, yor know, and 
if I do not see her then I mevér shail, for 
they are to sail at Christmas.” 

“ There is a world of misery to*be got out 
of conflicting pleasures,” said Jolin *philoso- 
phically. You can’t come, that’s evident ; 
and I had just -given orders that the new 
canoe should be painted and the old one 
caulked. Two quiet ponies for you to drive 
(you are a very tolerable whip, I know)... As 
to the grapes, a house is being kept back on 
purpose to be ripe just at that time ; and the 
croquet balls are all sent to be painted. 
Melancholy facts ! but such is life.” 

“No but, John——” 

“I’m extremely busy to-day.” 

“Not so busy that you have not time to 
laugh at me. This would have been almost 
the greatest pleasure I ever had.” 

“And I’ve been reminding my father,” 
proceeded John, “that when Emily came to 
stay with him she always sat at the head of 
the table. She asked him if she might, and 
so should you have done, because, though 
Laura is a relation, he has known you all 
your life.” 

“No but, John,” repeated Lizzie, “can't 
you do something for me? Tell me whether 
Laura Melcombe has been already invited ?” 

“‘She has not, Miss Grant.” 

“T have no doubt, if you asked Grand to 
let the visit be put off till the middle oi 
September, he would.” 

“‘T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Then you'll do it, won’t you? because 
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you know you and I have always been such 
friends.” 

“Now you mention it, I think we have; 
at any rate, I don’t dislike you half so much 
as I do some of my other friends. Yes, 
child, your confidence is not misplaced.” 

“Then I may leave the matter in your 
hands ?” exclaimed Liz joyfully. 

“ You really may,” replied John Mortimer, 
and he took her back to the pony carriage in 
a high state of bliss and gratitude. 

This change, however, which was easily 
effected, made a difference to several people 
whom Miss Grant had no wish to disoblige. 
First, Mrs. Melcombe, finding that Laura 
was invited to pay a long visit, and that the 
invitation was not extended to her, resolved 
not to come home by Wigfield at all; but 
when Laura wrote an acceptation, excused 
herself from coming also, on the ground of 
her desire to get home. 

Grand, therefore, did not see Peter, and 
this troubled him more than he liked to 
avow. Brandon was also disappointed, for 
he particularly wanted to see the boy and 
his mother again. The strangeness of his 
step-father’s letter grew upon him, and it 
rather fretted him to think that he could not 
find any plausible reason for going over to 
Melcombe to look about him. He was 
therefore secretly vexed with his sister when 
he found that, in consequence of her request 
to John, the plans of all the Melcombes had 
been changed. So Liz with a cheerful heart 
went to the sea-side with Mrs. Henfrey and 
Valentine, and very soon wrote home to 
Miss Christie Grant that Dorothea had 
joined them, that the long-talked-of offer 
had been made and (of course) accepted, 
and that Giles was come. She did not add 
that Giles had utterly lost his heart again to 
his brother’s bride elect, but that she would 
not have done if she had known it. 

Miss Christie was wroth on the occasion. 

“Tt’s just shameful,” she remarked. “ Every- 
body knew Miss Graham would accept him, 
but why can’t she say how it was and when 
it was? She’s worse than her mother. 
‘Dear Aunt,’ her mother wrote to me, 
‘Tm going to marry Mr. Mortimer on 
Saturday week, and I hope you'll come to the 
wedding, but you’re not to wear your blue 
gown. Your affectionate niece, Emity 
GRANT.’ 

“That was every word she said, and I'd 
never heard there was anything between her 
and Mr. Mortimer before.” 

“ And why were you not to wear your blue 
gown ?” inquired John Mortimer. 





“Well,” replied Miss Christie, “I don’t 
deny that if she hadn’t been beforehand with 
me I might just slyly have said that my blue 
gown would do, for I'd only had it five years. 
I was aye thrifty ; she knew it was as good 


4 as ever—a very excellent lutestring, and made 


for her wedding when she married Mr. Grant 
—so she was determined to take my joke 
against her out of my mouth.” 

If Miss Christie had not found plenty to 
do during the next six weeks, she would have 
grumbled yet more than she did over her 
wrongs. As it was, Master Augustus John 
Mortimer came home from school for his | 
long holidays, and he and his friends excited 
more noise, bustle, and commotion in the 
house than all the other children put together. | 

John Mortimer’s eldest son, always called 
Johnnie, to distinguish him from his father, 
was ridiculously big for his age, portentously 
clever and keen-witted, awkward, blunt, rude, 
full of fun, extremely fond of his father, and 
exceedingly unlike him in person, His hair 
was nearly black, his forehead was square 
and high, his hands and feet almost rivalled 
those of his parent in size, and his height was 
five feet three. 

In any other eyes than those of a fond 
parent he must have appeared as an awkward, 
noisy, plain, and intolerably active boy ; but 
his father (who almost from his infancy had 
pleased himself with a mental picture of the 
manner of man he would probably grow 
into) saw nothing of all this, but merely 
added in his mind two inches to the height 
of the future companion he was to find in 
him, and wished that the boy could get over 
a lisp which still disfigured some of his 
words, 

He brought such a surprising account of 
his merits with him—how he could learn 
anything he pleased, how he never forgot 
anything, how, in fact, his master, as regarded 
his lessons, had not a fault to find with him, 
that when his twin sisters had seen it, there 
seemed to them something strange in his 
being as fond of tarts and lollipops as ever. 

As for John, nothing surprised him. Miss 
Christie saw great diversities in his children, 
but in regard to them all he showed an aggra- 
vating degree of contentment with what 
Providence had sent him. Miss Christie 
wore through Johnnie’s sojourn at home as 
well as she could, and was very happy when 
she saw him off to school again; happier 
still when walking towards home across the 
fields with John Mortimer and the four 
younger children, they saw Brandon and Val- 
entine at a distance coming to meet them. 
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“So they are at home again,” she ex- 
claimed ; “‘ and now we’ll hear all about the 
wedding that is to be. I’ve been just weary- 
ing for the parteeculars, and there never were 
such bad letter-writers as those girls. Any- 
how there’ll be a handsome bridegroom.” 

“Ah!” said John Mortimer, “all the 
ladies admire Val. He's quite a woman’s 
man.” 

“Well, and St. George is a man’s man, 
then,” retorted Miss Christie; ‘‘ ye all admire 
him, I am sure.” 

“And what are you, papa, dearest?” 
asked Janie, who had hold of his hand. 

“T’m my own man, my little queen- 
regnant,” answered her father with a some- 
what exultant laugh. 

“ Ay, Mr. Mortimer, I’m just surprised at 
ye,” quoth Miss Christie, shaking her head 
over these vainglorious words. 

“I think father’s the most beautifullest 
man of all,” said little Janie, with a sort of 
jealous feeling as if somehow he had been 
disparaged, though she did not exactly know 
how. “And the goodest, too,” she presently 
added, as if not satisfied with her first tribute 
to him. 

Valentine, who was seldom out of counte- 
nance on any occasion, received the con- 
gratulations of all the party with a certain 


rather becoming pride and complacency. He 
seemed, however, to be taking things very 
easily, but he presently became rather silent, 
and John, who felt keenly that Brandon was 
not so indifferent to the bride-elect as he 
wished to be, turned the conversation as soon 


as he could to other matters. There was 
some talk about Valentine’s land which had 
been bought for him in New Zealand, after 
which Brandon said suddenly,— 

“‘ John, when this fellow is gone, or per- 
haps before, I mean to have something to 
do—some regular work—and I think of 
taking to literature in good earnest.” 


“ All right,” answered John, “ and as you 


evidently intend me to question you, I will 
ask first whether you, Giles Brandon, mean to 
write on some subject that you understand, 
or on one that you know nothing about ?” 

Brandon laughed. “ There is more to be 
said in favour of that last than you think,” 
he answered. 

“ It may be that there is everything to be 
said; but if you practise it, don’t put your 
name to your work, that’s all.” 

I shall not do so in any case. How do 
I know whether the only use people may 
make of it (and that a metaphorical one) 
may not be to throw it at me ever after.” 





“JT don’t like that,” said Miss Christie, 
“T could wish that every man should own his 
own.” 

“No,” remarked John Mortimer; “if a 
man in youth writes a foolish book and gives 
his name to it, he has, so far as his name is 
concerned, used his one chance ; and if, in 
maturer life, he writes something high and 
good, then if he wants his wise child to live, 
he must consent to die himself with the 
foolish one. It is much the same with one 
who has become notorious through the doing 
of some base or foolish action. If he repent, 
rise to better things, and write a noble book, 
he must not claim it as if it could elevate 
him. It must go forth on its own merits, or 
it will not be recognised for what it is, only 
for what he is or was. No, if a man wants 
to bring in new thoughts or work elevating 
changes, he must not clog them with a name 
that has been despised.” 

“T think Dorothea and I may as well write 
a book together,” said Valentine. ‘She did 
begin one, but somehow it stuck fast.” . 

“You had better write it about yourselves, 
then,” said John, “that being nearly all you 
study just now, I should think. Many a 
novel contains the author and little else. 
He explains himself in trying to describe 
human nature.” . 

“ Human nature!” exclaimed Valentine; 
“we must have something grander than that 
to write of, I can tell you. We have read so 
many books that turn it ‘ the seamy side out- 
ward,’ and point out the joins as if it was a 
glove, that we cannot condescend to it.” 

“No,” said John, setting off on the subject 
again as if he was most seriously considering 
it, Valentine meanwhile smiling significantly 
on the others. “ It isa mistake to describe 
too much from within. The external life as 
we see it should rather be given, and about 
as much of the motives and springs of action 
as an intelligent man with good opportunity 
could discover. We don’t want to be told 
all. We do not know all about those we live 
with, and always have lived with. If ever I 
took to writing fiction I should not pretend 
to know all about my characters. The author’s 
world appears small if he makes it manifest 
that he reigns there. I don’t understand my- 
self thoroughly. How can I understand so 
many other people? I cannot fathom them. 
My own children often surprise me. If I 
believed thoroughly in the children of my 
pen, they would write themselves down 
sometimes in a fashion that I had not in- 
tended. 

“John talks like a book,” observed Valen- 
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| tine. “You propose a subject, and he lays 
forth his views as if he had considered it for 
a week. ‘ Drive on, Samivel.’”. 

“But I don’t agree with him,” said Miss 
Christie. When I read a book I aye dislike 
to be left in any doubt what the man means 
| or what the story means.” 

“ T always think it a great proof of power 
+ in a writer,” said Brandon, “when he con- 
| sciously or unconsciously makes his reader 
| feel that he knows a vast deal more about his 
characters than he has chosen to tell. And 
what a keen sense some have of the reality 
| of their invented men and women. So much 


so that you may occasionally see evident 
tokens that they are jealous of them. They 
| cannot bear to put all the witty and clever 
| speeches into the mouths of these ‘ fetches’ 
| of their own imagination. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Some must be 
saved up to edge in as a sly aside, a sage re- 
flection of the author’s own. There never 
should be any author’s asides.” 
| “Tdon’t know about that,” John answered, 
“but I often feel offended with authors who 
| lack imagination to see that a group of their 
|own creations would not look in one 
| another’s eyes just what. they look in his 
own. Theauthor’s pretty woman is too often 
| pretty to all; his wit is acknowledged as a 
| wit byall. The difference of opinion comes 
| from the readers. They differ certainly.” 
| “Even I,” observed Valentine, “if I were 
| an author’s wit, might be voted a bore, and 
_ how sad that would be, for in real life it is 
only right to testify that I find little or no 
‘difference of opinion.” 

He spoke in a melancholy tone, and heaved 
| up a sigh. 

“Is cousin Val a wit?” asked little 
| Hugh. 

“T am afraid I am,” said Valentine; 
_they’re always saying so, and it’s very unkind 

of them to talk about it, because I couldn’t 
help it, could I.” 

Here the little Anastasia, touched with 
| pity by the heartfelt pathos of his tone, put 
her dimpled hand in his and said tenderly, 
“Never mind, dear, it'll be better soon, 
p'raps, and you didn’t do it on purpose.” 

. Does it hurt?” asked Hugh, also full of 
| Tuth. 

“Be ashamed of yourself,” whispered Miss 
Christie, “to work on the dear children’s 
feelings so. No, my sweet mannie, it doesn’t 
hurt a bit.” 

“Tm very much to be pitied,” proceeded 
Valentine. “That isn’t all ”—he sighed again 
—“T was born with a bad French accent, 
and without a single tooth in my head, or 
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out of it, while such was my weakness, that 
it took two strong men, both masters of arts, 
to drag me through the rudiments of the 
Latin grammar.” 

Anastasia’s eyes filled with tears. It 
seemed so sad; and the tender little heart 
had not gone yet into the question of 
seeming. 

“They teached you the Latin grammar, 
did they,” said Bertram, who had also been 
listening, and was relieved to hear of some- 
thing in this list of miseries that he could 
understand, “that’s what Miss Crampton 
teaches me. I don’t like it, and you didn’t 
either, then. I’m six and three quarters; 
how old were you?” 

Before Valentine had answered, John and 
Brandon, finding themselves before the party, 
had stopped and turned. Brandon was sur- 
prised to see how earnestly the two elder 
children, while he talked, had been looking 
at him, and then at their father and Valen- 
tine. At last, when this pause occurred, and 
the two groups met, Janie said— 

“TI am sure papa Is a great deal prettier 
than Mr. Brandon, and Cousin Val looks 
quite ugly beside him.” 

“Yes, Janie,” said Bertram, with an air of 
high satisfaction, “ papa’s much more beauti- 
ful than either of the others. “TI shall ask 
Miss Crampton when I go in if she doesn’t 
think so. You would like to know what she 
thinks, wouldn’t you, father?” 

John had opened his mouth to say no, 
when his better sense coming to his aid, he 
forbore to speak. For this lady taught his 
children to perfection, but his friends always 
would insist that she wanted to teach him 
too—something that he wouldn’t learn. 

Aunt Christie, his constant friend and 
champion, presently spoke for him. 

“No, children,” she said, as soon as she 
had composed her voice to a due gravity, 
“it’s natural ye should admire your father, 
good children generally do, but, now, if I 
were you, I would never tell anybody at all, 
not even Miss Crampton—do ye hear me, all 
of you? I would never tell anybody your 
opinion of him. If ye do, they will certainly 
think ye highly conceited, for ye know quite 
well that people say you four little ones are 
just as exactly like him as ye can be.” : 

The children were evidently impressed. 

“Tn fact,” said Valentine, “now I take a 
good look at him, I should say that you are 
even more like him than he is himself—but— 
I may be mistaken.” 

‘“‘] won’t say it then,” said Bertram,” now 
quite convinced. 
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“ And I won’t, and I won’t,” added others, 
as they ran forward to open a gate. 

“Cheer up, John,” said St. George, “let 
us not see so much beauty and virtue cast 
down. There’s Miss Crampton looking out 
of the school-room window.” 

But though he laughed he did not deceive 
John Mortimer, who knew as well as possible 
that the loss of Dorothea Graham pressed 
heavily on his heart. 

“You two are going to dine with me, of 
course,” he said, when all the party had 
passed into the wilderness beyond his 
garden. 

“On the contrary, with your leave,” an- 
swered Valentine, “we are going to take a 
lesson of Swan in the art of budding roses. 
We cannot manage it to our minds. We 
dined early.” 

“ And I suppose you will agree with Val,” 
observed Brandon, “that a rose-garden is 
one of the necessaries of life.” 

“Dorothea must have one, must she, out 
in New Zealand? Well, Swan will be proud 
to teach you anything he knows or doesn’t 
know, and he will give you an opinion if you 
ask it on any subject whatever.” 

Accordingly John went into the house to 
dine, and perhaps it was in consequence of 
this assertion that the two young men asked 


their old friend’s opinion on various points 


not at all in his line. Valentine even told 
him that his brother intended to write a 
book, and asked him what he thought it had 
better be about; whereupon Swan, while 
deftly shaping his dud, shook his head 
gravely, and said that wanted a deal of 
thinking over. 

“But if I was you, sir,” he continued, 
speaking to Brandon, “I should get Mr. 
Mortimer—Mr. John—to help you, specially 
if there’s going to be any foreign talk in it. 
My word, I don’t believe there’s any lan- 
guage going that Mr. Mortimer can’t lay his 
tongue to!” 


CHAPTER XI.—WANTED A DESERT ISLAND. 


* We, too, have autumns, when our leaves 
Drop loosely through the dampened air ; 
When all our good seems bound in sheaves, 
And we stand reaped and bare.”’ 
LoweELt. 


Laura and Mrs. Melcombe went home, 
and Laura saw the window again that Joseph 
had so skilfully glazed. Joseph was not 
there, and Laura would not have occupied 
herself with constant thoughts about him if 
there had been anything, or rather anybody 
else to think of. She soon began to feel 
low-spirited and restless, while, like a potato- 





plant in a dark cellar, she put forth long 
runners towards the light, and no light was 
to be found. * This homely simile ought to 
be forgiven, because it is such a good one. 

Peter was getting too old for her teaching. 
He had a tutor, but the tutor was a married 
man, and had taken lodgings for himself and 
his wife in one of the farm-houses. 

Laura had no career before her, and no 
worthy occupation. All that came to pass in 
her day was a short saunter, or a drive, or a 
visit to the market-town, where she sat 
looking on while her sister-in-law did some 
shopping. 

Melcombe was six or seven miles from any 
visitable families, excepting two or three 
clergymen and their wives; it was shut up 
in a three-cornered nook of land, and could 
not be approached excepting through turn- 
pikes, and up and down some specially steep 
hills. These things make havoc with country 
sociability. 

As long as there had been plenty to do 
and see, Laura had enjoyed her life on the 
Continent, and had fed herself with hope. 
So many people as passed before her, it 
would be strange, she thought, if not one of 
them had been made for her, not one was to 
give her the love she wanted, the devotion 
she knew she could return. 

It was certainly strange, and yet it came 
to pass, though the travelled fool returned, 
improved in style, dress, and even in appear- 
ance, while her conversation was naturally 
more amusing than before, for she had seen 
most places and things that people like to 
talk of. 

Not one man had asked her to spend her 
life with him, and she came back more given 
to flights of fancy than ever, but far better 
acquainted with herself and more humble, 
for she had spent so much of her time (in 
imagination) with Joseph that she had be- 
come accustomed to his slightly provincial 
accent, and had ceased to care about it. 
Joseph, however, did not speak like his good 
father, and he had been endowed with as 
much learning as he would consent to ac- 
quire, Swan having felt a great ambition to 
make him a certified schoolmaster, but 
Joseph having been at an early age rather an 
idle young dog, had tormented his father 
into letting him take to a mere handicraft, 
and had left school writing a hand almost 
like copperplate, and being a very fair 
accountant, but without thirst for knowledge, 
and without any worthy ambition. 

Laura had always known that nothing but 
a desert island was wanted, and she could 
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be his contented wife; but a desert island 
was not to be had, such things are getting 
rare in the world, and she now thought that 
any remote locality, where nobody knew her, 
would do. 

But where was Joseph? 

She had certainly gone away without 
giving him any interview, she had persistently 
kept away, yet though she was doing what 
she could, by fits and starts, to forget him, 
that perverse imagination of hers always 
pictured Aim as waiting, constant, ready. 
There was a particular tree in the glen 
behind which she had so frequently repre- 
sented him to herself as standing patiently 
while she approached with furtive steps, that 
when she came home and went to look at it, 
there was a feeling almost akin to surprise in 
her mind at seeing the place drenched in 
sparkling dew, and all overgrown with moss. 
Footsteps that are feigned never tread any- 
thing down; they leave no print, excepting 
in the heart that feigns them. 

When Laura saw this place in the glen, she 
perceived plainly that there was no one with 
whom she might be humbly happy and poor 
—not even a plumber ! 

This form of human sorrow—certainly one 
of the worst—is not half enough pitied by the 
happy. ; 

Of course Laura was a fool—nobody claims 
for her that she was not; but ‘fools are not 
rare, either male or female ; as they arrange 
the world and its ways in great measure, it 
is odd that they do not understand one 
another better, and whether Laura showed 
her folly most or least in thinking that she 
could have been obscurely happy as the wife 
of a man who belonged to a different class of 
life from her own (she herself having small 
intellectual endowments, and but little cul- 
ture), is a subject too vast, too overwhelm- 
ing, for decision here; it ought to have a 
treatise in twelve volumes all to itself. 

Mrs. Melcombe had come home also 
somewhat improved, but a good deal dis- 
appointed. She had fully hoped and in- 
tended to marry again, because her son, who 
was to live to be old, would wish to marry 
early, and her future daughter-in-law would 
be mistress of the house. It was desirable, 
therefore, that Peter’s mother should not be 
dependent on him for a home. She had 
twice been invited, while on the Continent, 
to change her name; but in each case it 
would have been, in a worldly point of view, 
very much to her disadvantage, and that 
was a species of second marriage that she by 
no means contemplated. She did not want 





her second husband to take her that she 
might nurse him in his old age, fast approach- 
ing, and that he might live upon her income. 

So she came home J/rs. Melcombe, and 
she continued to be kind to Laura, though 
she did not sympathize with her, and that 
was no fault of hers: sympathy is much more 
an intellectual than a moral endowment. 
However kind, dull, and stupid people may 
be, they can rarely sympathize with any 
trouble unless they have gone through one 
just like it themselves. 

You may hear it said, “ Ah, I can sympa- 
thize with him, poor fellow, for I have a 
wooden leg myself,” or, “ Yes, being a widow, 
I know what a widow’s feelings are,” and 
so on. 

No one has a right to blame these people ; 
they are as kind as any; it is not their fault 
that some are living among them to whom 
no experience at all is necessary, and who 
not only could sympathize, but do in thought, 
with the very angel that never fell, when 
they consider what it must be to him if the 
mortal child he has to watch goes wrong; 
with the poor weak drunkard who wishes he 
could keep sober, but feels, when he would 
fain pass by it, that the gin-shop, like a devil- 
fish, sends forth long tentacles and ruthlessly 
sucks him in; with the mother-whale, when 
her wilful young one insists on swimming up 
the fiord, and she who has risked her life to 
warn him must hear the thud of the harpoon in 
his side ; with the old tired horse, when they 
fetch him in from his sober reverie in the 
fields, and put his blinkers on; with any- 
thing else ?—yes, with the bluebells, whose 
life above ground is so short, when wasteful 
children tread them down ;—these all feel 
something that one would fain save them 
from. So perhaps does the rose-tree also, 
when some careless boy goes by whooping 
in the joy of his heart, and whips off her buds 
with his cane. 

Fruitful sympathy must doubtless have 
some likeness of nature, and also a certain 
kindliness to found itself on ; but it comes 
more from a penetrative keenness of obser- 
vation, from the patient investigations of 
thought, from those vivid intuitions that 
wait on imagination, from a good memory, 
which can live over again in circumstances 
that are changed, and from that intelligent 
possession of the whole of one’s foregone 
life, which makes it impossible to ignore the 
power of any great emotion or passion merely 
because it is past. Where these qualities 
are there should be, for there can be, sym- 
pathy. 
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Mrs. Melcombe was fond of her one child; 
but she had forgotten what her own nature, 
thoughts, fears, and wishes, as well as joys, 
had been in childhood. In like manner, as 
she was, on the whole, contented herself, she 
not only thought that her own example ought 
to make Laura contented ; but she frequently 
pointed this out to her. 

The child is to the father and mother, who 
imparted life to him, and who see his youth, 
the most excellent consolation that nature 
can afford them for the loss of their own 
youth, and for the shortness of life in them- 
selves; but if a mother is therefore con- 
vinced that her child is a consoler to those 
who have none, he is sure, at some time or 
other, to be considered an unmitigated bore. 

Mrs. Melcombe often thought, ‘‘ Laura has 
my child with her constantly to amuse her, 
and has none of the responsibility about him 
that I have. Laura goes to the shops with 
me, sees me give the orders, and I frequently 
even consult her; she goes with me into 
the garden, and sees the interest I take in 
the wall-fruit and the new asparagus-bed, 
and yet she never takes example by me. She 
will eat just as many of these things as I 
shall though she often follows me about the 
place, looking as if she scarcely cared for 
them at all.” « 

Laura was pleased, however, to go to Wig- 
field and stay with Grand, and have for a 
companion a careless, childish girl, who 
undertook with enthusiasm to teach her to 
drive, and if old Grand wanted his horses, 
would borrow any rats of ponies that she 
could get. 

Laura spent many happy hours with Liz 
and the Mortimer children, now huddled into 
an old tub of a punt, eating cakes and curd 
for lunch, now having a picnic in the wood, 
and boiling the kettle out of doors, and at 
other times welcomed into the long loft 
called “ Parliament ;” but she seldom saw 
John Mortimer himself, for Lizzie was always 
anxious to be back in good time for dinner. 
She valued her place at the head of the 
table, and the indulgent old Grand perceived 
this plainly. He liked Laura well enough ; 
but Liz was the kind of creature whom he 
could be fond of. They were both foolish 
girls. Liz took no manner of pains to im- 
prove herself any more than Laura did ; but 
Laura was full of uneasy little affectations, 
capricious changes of manner, and shyness, 
and Liz was absolutely simple, and as con- 
fiding as a child. 

The only useful thing the girls did while 
they stayed with Grand was to go into the 





town twice a week and devote a couple of 
hours to a coal and clothing club, setting 
down the savings of the poor, and keeping 
the books. This bi-weekly visit had conse- 
quences as regarded one of them, but it was 
the one who did not care what happened ; and 
they parted at the end of their visit, having 
become a good deal attached to each other, 
and intending to correspond as fully and 
frequently as is the manner of girls. 

The intelligent mind, it may be taken for 
granted, is able to grasp the thought that 
one may be a very fair, and even copious, 
letter-writer, and yet show nothing like dif- 
fusiveness in writing to an ancient aunt. 

The leaves were all dropping when Laura 
came home, and was received into the spirit 
of the autumn, breathing in that sense of 
silence that comes from absence of the birds, 
while in still mornings, unstirred of any wind, 
the leaves let themselves go, and the flowers 
give it up and drop and close. She was 
rather sad; but she found amusement in 
writing to Liz, and as the days got to their 
shortest, with nothing to relieve their mono- 
tony, there was pleasure to be got out of the 
long answers, which set forth how Valen- 
tine was really going to be married soon after 
Christmas, and what Liz was going to wear, 
how Dorothea was coming down to be 
married from Wigfield House, to please 
“sister,” and how it would all be such fun— 
“Only three weeks, Laura dear, to the de- 
lightful day!” finally, how Dorothea had 
arrived—and oh, such a lovely ¢rousseau / 
and she had never looked half so sweet and 
pretty before, “and in four days, dear, the 
wedding is to be ; eighty people to breakfast 
—only think! and you shall be told all 
about it.” ‘ 

Laura felt herself slightly injured when, a 
week after this, she had not been told any- 
thing. She felt even surprised when another 
week passed, and yet there was silence ; but 


.at the end of it, she came rushing one morn- 


ing into Amelia’s room, quite flushed from 
excitement, and with an open letter in her 
hand. 

‘“‘They’re not married at all,” she exclaimed, 
“Valentine and Miss Graham! There has 
been no wedding, and there is none coming 
off. Valentine has jilted her.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” cried Mrs. Melcombe. ‘‘ You 
must be dreaming—things had gone so far,” 
and she sat down, feeling suddenly weak 
from amazement. 

“ But it is so,” repeated Laura, “here is the 
whole account, I tell you. When the time 
came he never appeared.” 
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Amelia, and Laura proceeded to read to her 
this long-expected letter :— 


“DEAREST Laura, — I. don’t know 
how to begin, and I hardly know what 
to tell you, because I am so ashamed 
of it all; and I promised to give you 
an account of the wedding, but I can’t. 


““What a disgraceful shame!” exclaimed | 





What will you think when I tell you that 
there was none? Valentine never came. I 
told you that Dorothea was in the house, 
but that he had gone away to take leave of 
various friends, because, after the wedding, 
they were to sail almost immediately, and so, 
—TI must make short work with this, because 
I hate it to that degree. There was the great 
snowstorm, as you know, and when he did 

















|not come home we thought he must be 
| blocked up somewhere, and then we were 
| afraid he was very ill. At last when still it 
| snowed, and still he did not come, Giles 
went in search of him, and it was not till the 
very day before the wedding that he got 
back, having found out the whole detestable 
thing. 

“Poor Val! and we used to think him such 
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a dear fellow ; of course I cannot help being 
fond of him still, but Laura, he has disgrace- 
fully attached himself to another girl—he 
could not bear to come home and be married, 
and he knew St. George would be in such a 
rage that he did not dare to tell.” 

“Young scamp,” exclaimed Amelia, “ such 
a tall, handsome fellow too, who would have 
believed it of him?” 
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“Well, Laura dear, when I saw St. George 
come in, I was so frightened that I fainted. 
Dorothea was quite calm—quite still—she 
had been so all the time. It makes me cry 
to think what she must have felt, dear sweet 
thing; but such a day as that one was, 
Laura, I cannot describe, and you cannot 
imagine. ‘The whole country was completely 
snowed up—St. George had telegraphed to 
John Mortimer, from London, to be at our 
house, if possible, by four o’clock, for some- 
thing had gone wrong, and his horses, because 
of the deep drift, overturned the phaeton into 
a ditch. John rolled out, but managed to 
wade on to us; he was half covered with 
snow when I came down just as light was 


failing, and saw him in the hall stamping 


about and shaking the snow out of his 
pockets and from his hair. I heard him 
sighing and saying how sad it was, for we 
thought Val must be ill, till Giles came up to 
him, and in two minutes told him what had 
happened. OhI never saw anybody in such 
a fury as he put himself into! I was quite 
surprised, He almest stuttered with rage. 
What was the use either of his storming at 
Giles, as if he could help it, or indeed any of 
us? And then sister was very much hurt, for 
she came hurryimg into the hall, and began to 
cry ; she does so like, poor thing, that people 
should take things quietly. And presently, 
grinding and crunching through the snow, 
with four horses, came dear old Grand, 
done up in comforters, in the close carriage. 
He had driven round the other way; he 
knew something was wrong, and he came 
into the hall with such trembling hands, 
thinking Val was dying or perhaps dead. 
And then what a passion he got into, too, 
when John told him it’s no use at all my 
trying to explain to you; he actually cried, 
and when he had died his eyes, he shook his 
fists, and said. he was ashamed of his name. 
“It was very for us, 25 you 
may suppose. It was dusk before sister and 
St. George could get them to think of what 
we had tode. To send and stop the bells 
from ringing early the next morning, to stop 
several people who were coming by rail to 
dinner that day, and expecting to sleep in 
the house on account of the unusual weather ; 
to let Dick A’Court know, and the other 
clergyman, who were to have married them, 
and to prevent as many people as possible 
from coming to the breakfast, or to the 
church; to stop the men who were making a 
path to it through the drift—Oh you can’t 
think what a confusion there presently was, 
and we had four or five hired flys in the stable, 





ready to fetch our friends, and take them to 
church, too; and there was such a smell all 
over, of roasting things and baking things, 
Well, Laura, off we all set into the kitchen, 
and sent off the hired men with the flys, and 
every servant we had in the house, male or 
female—and Grand’s men too—excepting 
sister’s little maid to attend to Dorothea, 
They went with messages and letters and 
telegrams right and left, to prevent the dis- 
grace of any more people coming to look at 
us. And then, when they were all gone, we 
being in the kitchen, John soon recollected 
how the cook had begged us to be very par- 
ticular, and put water every now and then 
into the boiler, for the pipe that supplied it 
was frozen, and if we didn’t mind it would 
burst. So off he and Giles had to go into 
the dark yard and get in some water, and 
then they had to fetch in coals for the fires, 
and when John found that all the water in 
the back kitchen was frozen, and there was 
none but what was boiling to wash his hands 
in, he broke out again and denounced Val, 
and that minute up came the carrier’s cart to 
the back door, having rescued the four smallest 
Mortimers and Aunt Christie and the nurse, 
who had been found stuck fast in the sociable 
in a drift, and in the children burst, full of 
ecstasy and] congratulations, and thinking it 
the greatest fisn in the world that we should 
all be im the kitchen. And while Grand 
sat in low spirits at one side of the fire, and 
they began t@ amuse themselves by pulling 
in all the fisk+baskets, and parcels and boxes, 
and wedding presents, that the carriers had 
left outside in the snow (because John 
wouldn’t let them come im and see us), St. 
George sat at the end of the dresser with his 
arms folded, smoked a cigar, dnd held his 
peace. He mst have been very much tired, 
as well as disgusted, poor fellow, for he had 
been rushing about the country for three 
days and nights ; so he left all the others to 
do just what they liked, and say what they 
liked. And very soon the whole confusion 
got to its height, by the elder children coming 
in and being told, and flying at John to con- 
dole and cry over him, and entreat him not 
to mind. John, indeed! just as if we didn't 
care at all! It was intended that all the 
children should sleep in our house, for it is 
so near the church, and nothing could prevent 
the younger ones from thinking it all the most 
glorious fun. 
fast, and then coming on in the cart and 
finding us in the kitchen, and having supper 
there, they were so delighted that they could 
not conceal their ecstasy. 
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“ As for little Anastasia, when the weights 
of the great kitchen clock ran down, and it 
stopped with an awful sort of gasping click, 
I believe she thought ¢hat was the wedding, 
for she ran up to St. George, who still sat on 
the dresser, and said— 

“ «Shan’t we have another one to-morrow ?’ 

“*No, you stoopid little thing!’ Bertie 
said. ‘You know Cousin Val won't come to 
do the marrying.’ 

“¢But somebody must,’ she went on, ‘ else 
we can’t have our new opera cloaks and our 
satin frocks. Can’t papa?’ 

“«No, papa doesn’t wish,’ said Bertie ; 
‘I asked him.’ 

“¢Then,’ she said, looking up at St. 
George, and speaking in a very pathetic tone, 
‘you will, dear, won't you? because you 
know you're so kind.’ 

“T just happened to glance at St. George 
then, and you can’t think, Laura, how aston- 
ished I was. He turned away his face, and 
sister, who was standing close by,, lifted up 
the child and let her kiss him. Then he got 
|| down from the dresser and went away ; but, 
Laura, if he had wished more than anything in 
the world to marry Dorothea, he might have 
looked just so. 

“Don’t tell any one what I have said 
about this. Perhaps I was mistaken. I 
will write again soon. 

“ Ever affectionately yours, 
“ ELIZABETH GRANT.” 


“Well,” said Mrs. Melcombe, “it’s the 
most disgraceful thing I ever heard of.” 
|| “And here is a postscript,” remarked 
|| Laura ; “nothing particular, though :—‘ P.S.— 
|| Dorothea was ill at first; but she is better. 
|| I must tell you that dear old Grand, the 
|| next morning, apologized to sister for having 
so lost his temper; he said it was the old 
Adam that was strong in him still.” 


CHAPTER XII.—VALENTINE, 


“Tf he had known where he was going to fall, he could have 
put down straw.” —Russian Proverb. 


Laura wrote with difficulty’an answer to 


Lizzy -Grant’s letter. It is easier for the 
sister to say, “ My brother is a dishonourable 
young fellow, and has behaved shamefully,” 
than for the friend to answer without offence, 
“T quite agree with you.” 

But the next letter made matters in some 
degree easier, for it at least showed the direc- 
tion that his family gave to the excuses they 
now offered for the behaviour of the young 
scapegrace, First, he had been very unwell 
in London—almost seriously unwell; and 





next, Lizzy said she had been quite right as 
to St. George’s love for Dorothea, for he had 
made her an offer before she left the house. 

“In fact,” continued Liz, “we have all 
decided, so far as we can, to overlook what 
Val has done, for he is deeply attached to 
the girl who, without any fault of her own, has 
supplanted Dorothea. He is already en- 
gaged to her, and if he is allowed to marry 
her early in the spring, and sail for New 
Zealand, he is not likely ever to return; at 
any rate, he_will not for very many years. In 
that case, you know, Laura, we shall only be 
with him about six weeks longer; so I hope 
our friends will forgive us for forgiving him.” 

“They are fond of him, that is the fact,” 
observed Mrs. Melcombe ; “‘and to be sure 
the other brother, wanting to marry Miss 
Graham, does seem to make some difference, 
some excuse; but as to his illness, I don’t 
think much of that. I remember when his 
old father came here to the funeral, I re- 
marked that Valentine looked overgrown, 
and not strong, and Mr. Mortimer said he 
had been very delicate himself all his youth, 
and often had a cough (far more delicate, in 
fact, than his son was) ; but he had outgrown 
it, and enjoyed very fair health for many 
years,” 

Then Laura went on reading :— 

“ Besides, we think that, though Dorothea 
refused St. George point blank when he made 
her an offer, yet she would hardly write to 
him every week as she does, if she did not 
like him, and he would hardly be so very silent 
and reserved about her, and yet evidently 
in such good spirits, if he did not think that 
something in the end would come of it.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Melcombe, laughing in a 
cynical spirit, “the ridiculous scrape they 
are in does not end with Valentine. If he 
was really ill, there could be no thought of 
his marriage with this other girl; and, be- 
sides, Miss Graham (if this is true) will have 
far the best of the two brothers, S%. George, 
as they are so fond of calling him (I suppose 
because Giles is such an ugly name), is far 
better off than Valentine, and has ten times 
more sense. 

“Dorothea is gone to the Isle of Wight,” 
continued Laura, finishing the letter, “to 
live with some old friends. She has no 
relatives, poor girl, excepting a father, who is 
somewhere at the other end of the world, and 
he seems to take very little notice of her. 
There is, indeed, an old uncle, but he lives 
at sea; he is almost always at sea in his 
yacht, and her only brother sails with him ; 
but nobody knows in the least where they 
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are now. It is very sad for her, and she told 
St. George, and sister too, that she had only 
loved Val out of gratitude, because he seemed 
so much attached to her, and because she 
wanted somebody to devote herself to.” 

In her next letter Liz told Laura that she 
herself was to be married shortly to Dick 
A’Court, “who says he fell in love with me 
when we two used to add up the coal- 
and-clothing cards.” In these words, and in 
no more, the information was imparted, and 
the rest of the letter was so stiff and formal 
that Laura’s pleasure in the correspondence 
ended with it. The realities of life were 
beginning to make her child-friend feel sober 
and reticent. 

Laura wrote a long effusive letter in reply, 
full of tender congratulations on the high lot 
that awaited Liz as the helpmeet of a devoted 
clergyman, also on the joys of happy lovers ; 
but this composition did not touch the feel- 
ings of Liz in the right place. “ Just as if 
I had not told her,” she thought, ‘that 
Emily was come home from India, and that 
I had consented to accept Dick partly to 
please her, because she was sure I should be 
sorry for it afterwards if I didn’t. So I dare- 
say I should have been,” she continued 
thoughtfully. ‘‘In fact, I am almost sure 
of it. But I know very well, whatever Emily 


may say, that Dick will make me do just as 


he likes. I-am sure I shall have to practise 
those quire boys of his, and they will bawl 
in my ears and call me teacher.” 

So thinking, Liz allowed herself to drift 
towards matrimony without enthusiasm, but 
with a general notion that, as most people 
were married sooner or later, no doubt matri- 
mony was the proper thing and the best 
thing on the whole. “ And I shall certainly 
go through with it, now I have promised,” 
she further reflected, “for it would never do 
for another of us to behave badly just at the 
last.” 

It was the last week in March, and Laura 
was loitering through the garden one morn- 
ing before breakfast, when Mrs. Melcombe 
came out to her in some excitement with a 
note in her hand, which had been sent on 
from the inn, and which set forth that Mr. 
Brandon, having business in that immediate 
neighbourhood, would, if agreeable to her, 
do himself the pleasure of calling some time 
that morning. He added that he had brought 
a book for Miss Melcombe from his sister. 

“I have sent to the inn,” said Mrs. Mel- 
combe, “to beg that he will come on here to 
breakfast.” 

Laura had been gathering a bunch of 





violets, and she rushed up-stairs and put 
them into her hair. Then in a great hurry 
she changed her toilette, and, after ascertain- 
ing that the guest had arrived, she came 
languidly into the breakfast-room, a straw- 
hat hanging by its strings from her arm, and 
filled with primroses and other flowers. She 
felt as she approached that all this looked 
quite romantic, but it did not look so real 
and so unpremeditated as might have been 
wished. 

Mrs. Melcombe had also changed her 
array. Little Peter, like most other children, 
was always the picture of cleanly neatness 
when first he left his nurse’s hand in the 
morning, and his mother was much pleased 
at the evident interest with which their guest 
regarded him, asking him various questions 
about his lessons, his sports, and his pony. 
She had been deeply gratified at the kind 
way in which all the Mortimers and their 
connections had received her boy; none of 
them seemed at all jealous. Even Valentine 
had never hinted or even looked at her as if 
he felt that the property ought not to have 
gone to the younger branch. 

Peter, now ten years old, and but a small boy 
for his age, had an average degree of intelli- 
gence; and as he sat winking and blinking 
in the morning sunshine, he constantly shook 
back a lock of: hair that fell over his fore- 
head, till Brandon, quietly putting his hand 
to it, moved it away, and while the boy 
related some childish adventure that he had 
encouraged him to talk of, looked at him 
with scrutinizing and, as it seemed to his 
mother, with almost anxious attention. 

“ Peter has been very poorly several times 
this winter,” she remarked. “I mean shortly 
to take him out for change of air.” 

“ His forehead looks pale,” said Brandon, 
withdrawing his hand, and for a minute or 
two he seemed lost in thought, till Mrs. 
Melcombe, expressing a hope that he would 
stay at her house as long as his affairs de- 
tained him in that neighbourhood, he accepted 
her invitation with great readiness. He would 
spend that day and the next with her, and, 
if she would permit it, he would walk with 
young hopeful to his tutor’s house, and come 
back again in time for luncheon. 

“IT declare, he scarcely spoke to me all 
breakfast-time,” thought Laura. “I con- 
sider him decidedly a proud man, and any 
one might think he had come to see Peter 
rather than to see us.” 

Brandon evidently did wish to walk with 
the boy, and accordingly rose as soon as he 
had finished his breakfast, Mrs. Melcombe 
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giving him some directions, and a key to let 
himself in with by a side gate. 

All the intelligence Brandon possessed, 
and all his keenness of observation, he exer- 
cised during his walk with the little heir. He 
could generally attract children, and Peter | 
was already well inclined toward him, for he 
had shown himself to be knowing about a 
country boy’s pleasures; also he knew all 
about the little Mortimers and their doings. 

Brandon wished to see Melcombe,—even to 
examine some parts of the house and grounds, 
and he wanted if possible to hear something 
more about the ghost story; but it did not 
suit him to betray any special interest. So 
he left it to work its way to the surface if it 
would. It was not the business he had come 
about, but he had undertaken to transact that, 
on purpose because it gave him a chance of 
looking at the place. 

This was the deep glen, then, that he had 
heard Valentine speak of ? 

“Yes; and mother says the old uncle 
Mortimer (that one who lived at Wigfield) 
improved it so much; he had so many trees 
thinned out, and a pond dug where there 
used to be aswamp. We've got some carp 
in that pond. Do you think, if I fed them, 
they would get tame?” 

Brandon told some anecdote of certain 
carp that he had seen abroad, and then 
asked— 

“Do you like the glen, my boy—is it a 
favourite place of yours ?” 

“Pretty well,” answered Peter. “ There 
are not so many nests, though, as there used 
tobe. It used to be quite dark with trees.” 

“Did you like it then?” 

“ Yes, it was jolly ; but——” 

“But what?” asked Brandon carelessly. 

“ Grandmother didn’t like it,” said the boy. 

Brandon longed to ask why. 

“She was very old, my grandmother.” 

“Yes. And so she didn’t like the glen? ” 

“No; but the old uncle has had a walk, 
a sort of path, made through it; and mamma 
says I may like it as much as I please, so 
does aunt Laura. “You know,” continued 
the child, in an argumentative tone, “ there’s 
ns place in the world where somebody hasn’t 

ied.” 

“Now, what does this mean?” thought 
Brandon. “I would fain raise the ghost if I 
could. Is hé coming up now, or is he not ?” 

_ Presently, however, Peter made some allu- 
sion to the family misfortune—the death of 
the eldest son, by which Brandon perceived 
that it had taken place in the glen. He then 





dropped the subject, nothing more that was 


said till a few minutes before they reached 
the tutor’s lodgings being of the least interest. 
Then, as they turned the edge of a wood, 
Peter looked back. 

“You won’t forget the turn of the lane 
you.are to take, will you, Mr. Brandon? and 
you’ve got the key ?” 

** Ves,” said Brandon. 

“Tt’s a green sort of door, in the park- 
paling. A new one has been made, because 
that one was so shabby. It’s the one my 
uncles went through when they ran away, 
you know.” 

“What uncles?” asked Brandon, not at 
all suspecting the truth, and not much in- 
terested. 

“Why, that one who belonged to you,” 
said Peter, “and the other one who belongs 
to Bertie and Hugh. Didn’t you know?” 
he exclaimed, having observed the moment- 
ary flash of surprise that Brandon made 
haste to conceal. “They ran away,” he 
repeated, as Brandon walked beside him 
making no answer, “a very long time before 
my mamma was born, and they never came 
back any more till I was nearly six years old.” 

‘So that’s your tutor’s house, is it?” said 
Brandon, and thereupon he took leave of 
him. 

“ Amazing!” he said to himself as he 
walked away. “ What next, I wonder?” 

As he returmed he revolved this informa- 
tion in his mind with increasing surprise. 
John Mortimer had a proud and confident 
way of talking about his father that did not 
sound as if he knew that he had begun life 
by running away from home. Valentine, he 
was well aware, knew nothing about it. 

Coming on, he turned aside to talk to 
some men who were digging a well. He 
knew how to talk to working people, and 
what is more to the purpose, he knew how 
to make them talk; but though they prof- 
fered a good deal of information about the 
neighbourhood, nothing was said that gave 
him any of the knowledge he wanted. And 
shortly he went on, and let himself in at the 
little gate with his key. It was not yet 
eleven o’clock, and as he did not want to see 
the ladies of the family so soon, he deter- 
mined to go down into the steep glen and 
look about him. 

He had no doubt now that to this place 
the superstitious story belonged. 

First, he skirted it all about. From above 
it was nearly as round as a cup, and as deep 
in proportion to its size. The large old trees 
had been left, and appeared almost to fill it 
up, their softly rounded heads coming to 
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within three feet of the level where he stood. 
All the mother birds—rooks, jays, thrushes, 
and pigeons—were plainly in view under him, 
as they sat brooding on their nests among 
the topmost twigs, and there was a great 
cawing and crowing of the cock-birds while 
they flew about and fed their mates. The 
leaves were not out; their buds only looked 
like green eggs spotting the trees, excepting 
that here and there a horse-chestnut, forwarder 
than its brethren, was pushing its crumpled 
foliage out of the pale-pink sheath. Every- 
where saplings had been cut down, and num- 
bers of them strewed the damp mossy ground ; 
but light penetrated, and water trinkled, there 
was a pleasant scent of herbs and flowers, 
and the whole place was cheerful with growth 
and spring. 

A set of winding steps cut in the soft, red 
rock led into the glen just where the side 
was steepest, and Brandon, intent on dis- 
covery, sprang lightly down them. He wan- 
dered almost everywhere about the place. It 
seemed to hold within itself a different cli- 
mate from the world above, where keen 
spring air was stirring; here hardly a breath 
moved, and in the soft sheltered warmth the 
leaves appeared visibly to be expanding. 
He forgot his object, also another object that 
he had in view (the business, in fact, which 
had brought him), leaned against the trunk 
of a horse-chestnut, listened to the missel- 
thrushes, looked at a pine tree a little way off, 
that was letting down a mist of golden dust, 
and presently lost himself in a reverie, find- 
ing, as is the way with a lover, that the 
scene present, whatever it may happen to be, 
was helping to master his every-day self, was 
indeed just the scene to send him plunging 
yet further down into the depths of his pas- 
sionate dream. 

He had stood leaning against the tree with 
his hat at his feet and his arms folded, for 
perhaps half an hour. He had inherited a 
world (with an ideal companion), had become 
absorbed into a lifetime of hope ; and his love 
appeared to grow without let or hindrance in 
the growing freshness and glorious expansion 
of the spring. 

Half an hour of hope and joy consoles for 
much foregone trouble, and further satisfies 
the heart by making it an easier thing to 
believe in more yet to come. 

A sudden exclamation and a little crash 
roused him. 

Laura! She had come to visit her favourite 
tree, and lo! a man there at last, leaning 
against it lost in thought, and so absolutely 
still that she had not noticed him. 





She knew in an instant that this was not 
Joseph, and yet as the sight of him flashed.on! 
her sense before recognition, the nothingness! 
she always found gave way to a feeling as.o 
something real, that almost might have been| 
the right thing. As for him, though he saw! 
her flitting figure, she did not for the twip-j 
kling of an eye, pass for the ghost he ‘hadi 
come to look for. He roused himself up inj 
an instant. “Whew!” was his inwardl 
thought, ‘ 
lucky ! 
it over.” 

Picking up his hat, and sinking at eve 
step into the soft cushions of moss, he ag 
cordingly approached her and said, but pe 
haps just a little coldly, “I did not expert 
see you here, Miss Melcombe,” 

Laura perceived this slight tinge of colds 
ness as plainly as he did the improve 
in her appearance since he had first seem heg 
in the morning, for surprise at detecting hj 
had overpowered her affectation. She hag 
coloured from having been startled, and whi 
she, from habit, moved on mechanically 
the tree, she answered. quite simply ap 
naturally that she walked that way almogg 
every day. a 

Brandon turned and walked with hey 
Opposite to the said tree, and very near it, wai 
another, under which stood a bench. 
sat dow n, and while pointing out the spat 
where certain herons had built their platform 
like nests, began to recover herself, or rathem 
to put on the damaging affectation which if 
a moment of forgetfulness she had thrown of 

Brandon did not sit beside her, but whi 
she arranged her dress to her mind, threw 
her plaid shawl into becoming folds, and 
laying her hand on her bracelet, furtively 
drew the ornament upon it to the upper sidg 
he looked at her and thought what a goosé 
she was. : 

She wore a straw hat with so wide a brim 
that as he stood before her he did not seehety 
face, and he was not sorry for this ; it was not 
his business to reprove her, but what he had! 
to say would, he supposed, put her a sont 
deal out of countenance. 

He was just about to speak, and Laura was 
in the full enjoyment of feeling how roman-| 
tic it was to be there alone with a young man,j 
was just wishing that some of- her friends 
could be looking down from above to see this) 
interesting picture, and draw certain conclu- 
sions, when a decidedly sharp voice called) 
out from behind, “ Laura! what can you. be! 
doing here? You know I don’t like you to’ 
be for ever coming to that tree—Laura?” | 


she is alone; what could be sou 
I'll do the business at once, and get 
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“Yes, Pm here,” said Laura, and Mrs. 
Melcombe, arrayed in blue poplin, stepped 
into view, and made Brandon feel very foolish 
and Laura very cross. 

“Oh! you’ve brought Mr. Brandon here 
to see the carp,” said Amelia graciously, but 
she hardly knew what to think, and they all 
presently went to the pond, and watched the 
creatures flashing up their golden sides, each 
wondering all the time what the two others 
were thinking of. Then as it was nearly 
lunch time, Amelia and Laura proceeded to 
leave the dell, Brandon attending them and 
helping them up the steps. He was rather 
vexed that he had not been able to say his 
say and give Laura a certain packet that he 
had in his possession ; and as the afternoon 
presently clouded over and it began to pour 
with rain, he hardly knew what to do with 
himself till the bright idea occurred to him 
that he would ask Mrs. Melcombe to show 
|him the old house. 

Up and down stairs and into a good many 
rooms they all three proceeded together. 
| Hardly any pictures to found a question or a 
theory on; no old china with a story belong- 
ing to it; no brown books that had been 
loved by dead Melcombes. This could not 
have been a studious race. Not a single 
anecdote was told of the dead all the time 
they went over the place, till at last Mrs. 
Melcombe unlocked the door of a dark, old- 
fashioned sitting-room up-stairs, and going to 
the shutters opened one of them, saying, 
“This is the room in which the dear old 
grandmother spent the later years of her 
life.” 

This really was an interesting old room. 
Laura and Amelia folded back the shutters 
with a genuine air of reverence and feeling. 
It was most evident that they had loved this 
woman whose son had forbidden her to leave 
her property to him. 

Two or three dark old pictures hung on 
the walls, and there was a cabinet on which 
Laura laying her hand, said— 

: “The dear grandmother kept all her letters 
ere.” 

“Indeed,” Brandon answered, “it must 
have been very interesting to you to look 
them over. (And yet,” he thought, “ you 
don’t look as if you had found in them any- 
thing of much interest.”) 

“We have never opened it,” said Mrs. Mel- 
combe. “ Mr. Mortimer, when he was here, 
proposed to look over and sort all the letters 
for me, but I declined his offer.” 

(“ And no doubt made him miserable by 
so doing”) was Brandon’s next thought. 



































“I shall keep the key for my dear boy,” 
she continued, “and give it to him when he 
comes of age.” 

(“To find out something that he will wish 
he didn’t know,”) thought Brandon again. 
(“ That cabinet, as likely as not, contains the 
evidence of zt, whatever #¢ is.”) 

“And in this gallery outside,” she pro- 
ceeded, “‘ the dear grandmother used to walk 
every day.” 

Brandon perceived that he had got to the 
core and heart of the place at last. His 
interest was so intense that he failed to con- 
ceal it. He walked to the window and 
noticed the pouring rain that was streaming 
between the rustic pillars of the balustrades 
into the garden below. He examined the 
pictures; only two of them were portraits, 
but in the background of one was an un- 
doubted representation of the house itself; 
the other was a portrait of a beautiful boy in 
a blue jacket and a shirt with a wide frill laid 
back and open at the neck. Under his arm 
appeared the head of a greyish dog. 

“That creature,” Brandon thought, “is 
almost exactly like my old dog Smokey, I 
am very much mistaken if this is not the 
portrait of one of his ancestors.” 

He turned to ask some question about it, 
and observed to his surprise that Mrs. Mel- 
combe had left the room, and he was alone 
with Laura, who had seated herself on a sofa 
and taken a long piece of crochet-work from 
her pocket, which she was doing almost with 
the air of one who waits patiently till some- 
body else has finished his investigations. 

“TI thought you would be interested in 
that picture,” she said ; “you recognise it, I 
suppose ?” 

“No!” he exclaimed, 

“ It used not to be here,” said Laura ; “ the 
dear grandmother, as long as she lived, 
always had it in her bedroom, It’s Mr. 
Mortimer, your stepfather, when he was a 
boy, and that was his dog, a great favourite ; 
when he ran away the dog disappeared—it 
was always supposed that it ran after him. I 
suppose,” continued Laura, impelled to say 
this to some one who was sure to be impressed 
by it—“ I suppose nobody ever did mourn as 
my grandmother did over the loss of those 
two sons. Yet she never used to blame 
them.” 

They did run away then, and they did keep 
away, and yet she did not blame them. How 
deeply pathetic these things seemed. 
Whatever it might be that had made his 
step-father write that letter, it appeared now 
to be thrown back to the time when ‘ie had 
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divided himself thus from his family and 
taken his boy brother with him. 

“And that other portrait,” said Laura, 
we found up in one of the garrets, and hung 
here when the house was restored. It is 
the portrait of my grandmother’s only brother, 
who was sixteen or eighteen years younger 
than she was. His name was Melcombe, 
which was her maiden name, but ours, you 
know, was‘really Mortimer.” 

“ What has he got under his arm?” said 
Brandon. 

“T think it is a cocked hat or some kind 
of hat. I think they wore cocked hats then 
in the navy ; he was a lieutenant in the navy. 
You see some sort of gold lace on it.” 

“Did he die at sea?” asked Brandon. 

“Yes. My great-grandfather left this place 
to his'son, and as he died unmarried it was 
to come to our eldest uncle, and then to grand- 
mother, as it did, you know.” 

“¢«Tts name was Melcombe, and it came 
from the sea,’” Brandon repeated inwardly, 
adding, “Well, the ghost can have had 
nothing to do with this mystery. I shall 
trouble myself no more about him.” 

“ He was only about a year older than my 





oldest uncle,” proceeded Laura, “for grand- 
mother married at seventeen.” 

Brandon looked again. Something in the 
two pictures reminded him of the portraits of 
the Flambourgh family. They had evidently 
been done by the same artist. Young Daniel 
Mortimer was so placed that his quiet eyes 
seemed to be always regarding the hearth, now 
empty of warmth. The other, hung on the same 
wall, seemed to look out into the garden, and 
Laura said in a sentimental way that, consi- 
dering the evident love she had borne her 
grandmother, was not at all out of place. 

“There is a bed of lilies that dear grand- 
mother used to love to watch, and Amelia 
and I thought it interesting. when we had 
had this picture put up to observe that its 
eyes seemed to fall on the same place. They 
were not friends, my grandmother and her 
brother, and no doubt after his death my 
grandmother laid their frequent quarrels to 
heart, and she had a beautiful monument 
put up to his memory. You must go and 
see it, Mr. Brandon. We have lately hadit 
cleaned, and dear grandmother’s name added 
under his.” 

“ Twill,” said Brandon. 





A VISIT TO ST. 


{* we examine the question of domestic 
comfort more narrowly, in the sense in 
which we consider it, we may be surprised 
how few of the men whom we have con- 
sidered great in our country have been 
accustomed to it, whether we take the 
people of ancient or medizval times, and 
we even wonder at those of last century. 
It appears as if a fine capacious mind can 
live in a hovel, and men who travel much 
learn to do with very little in our own times. 
Who has not had one at, least of his best 
meals in some damp cave, and slept, for 
once at least, on what appeared as “ bed 
and board” in one ? 

When entering one of the old houses, Mr. 
Young observed the lock. There were three 
small bolts of wood falling down into 
notches in the chief bolt. These were lifted 
up by a key, which was simply a piece of 
wood with projections corresponding to the 
falling pieces, and fitted for raising them. 
Mr. Young recognised it as the same in 
principle as that used in the East. Weight 
is made to do the work now done by our 
spring, and weight isa constant property 


KILDA IN 1873. 


PART II. 


which outlasts elasticity.* The first house 
which was opened for us was used only fora 
cow, but we wished to see one of the old 
ones inhabited at present by the people. 
One was near, and there was the only inha- 
bitant of it coming down the hill witha 
basket of turf on her back and two puffins 
in her hand. She had caught them with 
nets on the hill. She looked rather down- 
cast: her mother, eighty-three years old, had 
died a few days before. From the appa- 
rent age we should have supposed it rather 
to have been the grandmother, but I say as 
told. She did not like to show the hotise; 
it was so poor. I cannot explain well. how 
it looked, but fancy a rather dusty tool-house, 
and you are near it. There was more light 
than common in Lewis, and there were. 
smouldering ashes on the floor, and room 
enough to live; but everything seemed im- 
perfect, and resembling rubbish. A bench 
to sit on there was, but it did not look com- 
fortable ; a bed there was, but nothing white 
appeared on it—that is usual enough; a 








* This lock is described by others, and is known to students 
of the subject. 
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Bible and Psalm-book were there also, but | spinner. In a moment she brought the work 
worn by thumbs, and dusty of course. Who | down, and for the first time some of us saw 
can avoid dust with turf fires in the midst of | this old method of making thread, so common | 
Atlantic winds ? in many places far from machinery, but so 

The minister wanted to cheer the inhabit- | strange to us who have been familiarised | 
ants, and asked her to show the use of the | with steam-engines. ‘The one hand, or rather 


| 


distaff and spindle, as she was a capital | finger and thumb, twirled the slight weight, 

















lent act. 














and twisted the wool into a thread, as it 
gradually was drawn from the distaff by the 


other. It seemed to work almost as quick 
as a wheel. If any will send a spinning- 
wheel to the house I dare say they will 
Teceive thanks. Nothing was asked by the 
imate, but the community generally had 


many demands—another room for a benevo- 
XVI—19 





The introduction of the spinhing- 


wheel would be a great advance here, more | 
complicated machinery would be useless, the | 


work to be done being so little and the 
fuel absent. 
old ones, was exactly like the Lewis houses, 
and these again resemble in the walls with 
their outside broad ledges the Iceland build- 





This house, like the other | 























| this inner mountain, 
| line of cottages, 
| ground before it, with a little barley, 
| Or potatoes, 
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ings. 
to them, and not very long ago, when the | 
rubbish rose up in the middle of the floor, 
till the people were obliged to crawl round 
We go along all the 
each with its plot of 
oats, 
The potatoes were found by 
one of our party to be very small. I sup- 
pose querns are used here for grinding 
the oats, for the barley they use a mortar, a 


| large stone with a deep hole in it; the pestle 


is a lump of wood with nails. The old wo- 
man grinding the corn in mortars seems to 
have given rise to the Russian representation 
of witches, riding on mortars with a pestle in 
the hand instead of a broomstick as with us. 
I believe they do not use the grain for any 
intoxicating liquor; the minister’s conversa- 
tion led to this conclusion, although the 
question was not asked. The people, he said, 
did not take strong drinks, although they 
seemed to have no objection to them when 
they had an opportumity of receiving them 
—an argument tor repressionists. 

In one of the new houses, a browm 
hut, more convenient than the old amd 
better lighted, was a good collection of ropes, 
some of them dyed brown, like the nets of 
the herring fishers, We are told in books 


that these ropes for swinging down the cliffs 
are covered with leather and are heirlooms. 
Here we are told of no leather, and the ropes 


last only two to three years. Leather cover- 
ings would be too heavy, and ropes are not 
so lasting as men. The saying probably 
came from a fashion, elsewhere at least, of 
using a leather sheath, through which the 
rope should slide whem passing over the edge 
of the precipice. The advantage of this, to 
avoid friction, one readily sees, and we might 


| almost say the necessity. These ropes and 
|! fishing-tackle were packed above the heads 


on the rafters, and did not encumber the 


|| house. 


|| ing the drops of rain. 


| made. 


The roof within was. boarded, pime |) 
boards being the rest for the zinc plates. out- 
side. This plan leaves more space than ‘the 
old method, and there is a clear smooth 
surface, which can be cleaned, but there 
are not so many opportunities of catch- 

The zinc was firmly 
began to think that if 


nailed down, but we 


|| ever a piece became raised, the wind would 


have no mercy, but would use this as a handle 


|| by which to rip off everything in contact with 


it. However, a great improvement has been 
The Lewis people object to give up 
the use of straw because after the smoke has 
gone through it a year it is capital manure. 


I can scarcely picture the houses prior ' 


} 


| 





Again the crowd came round us, and 
| inquiries were made; we were moving quickly, 
because no time was to be lost. On the | 
way: we had proof that the St. Kilda man is 
not loth to make demands. In this he differs | 


from the Highlander, who is generally too |} 


proud and dignified, except, perhaps, where | 
tourists may spoil him. 

To a chance observer, the adults are 
rather beyond the average of the west in | 
size and in intelligence. The only defect 
we observed was an appearance of ease, as 
if the energies were not fully developed. 
One thing, however, was striking. There | 
was an unusual proportion of old and | 
middle-aged: this must in a few years tell 
wonderfully, and there is a want of youth | 
rising to take the place of the men. If we | 
look at the census results we see another | 
remarkable fact, the men are diminishing in | 
a rapid ratio. Im 1861 there were 33 males 
and 44 females; in 1871 there were 27 
males and 45 females. This is at the present 


tate of 166 females to 100 males ; whereas. 


im 1861 it was. at the rate of 133°3, being 
also very high. The rate in the islands or | 
Scotland -generally was rn782 im 1871; 
whereas it had been greater, namely, 118°36 | 
in 1861. The greater loss of life among 
males of a fishing population is easily under- 
stood when you go to Stornoway and find a | 
line of cottages called “The Widows’ Row,” | 
the widowhood of all being caused by one | 
storm; but we may suppose the same cause 
for the great loss of male life on St. Kilda, a | 
place where we have imagined no emigra- | 
tion. Perhaps the one catastrophe we heard | 
of, namely, seven men and one woman being | 
lost on the way to Harris, is sufficient to | 


explain the difference between 1861 and | 


1871, and similar events. have no doubt 
happened previously. 
when the children began to die off, but they 
,continued till lately, whem the mode was | 
invented: of the women going to Harris | 
to be confined. Ht was that | 
the old-fashioned house, with the mib- 


bish in the centre—a kind of kitchen || 


midden—was the cause, but the new houses | 
were built in 1861, or soon after the 

census was taken. 
ing there were, in that year, twenty-three | 
rooms with one or more windows, and in | 
1871 there were forty-two such rooms, so that | 
the accommodation is more than doubled, | 
because the population was seventy- -eight in | 
the former, and only seventy-one in the latter | 
year. Even this mode of stating the matter 

is far from sufficient to show the improve- 
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| eggs in the season?” 
| These eggs of the sea-fowl are large and 
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ment. The rooms are larger and lighter, 
and free from cattle, and the previous un- 
speakable rubbish is gone, and yet there is 
not progress in infant health. The question 
rising is not in our power to answer. We 
see only one reason, but it does not cover 
all the time, a deficiency in warmth caused 
by the new houses. 

It would have been well to have had all 
the ages, but this we did not obtain. 

This is in reality a beautiful example of a 
community reared on teetotal principles for 
generations. Martin says that “any one in- 
habiting St. Kilda is always reputed stronger 
than two of the inhabitants belonging to the 
island of Harris or the adjacent isles.” They 
know nothing of drunkenness, “One of the 
St. Kilda men, after he had taken a pretty 
large dose of aqua vite, and was become 
very heavy with it, as he was falling into a 


| sleep, and fancying it to be his last, expressed 
| to his companion his great satisfaction he 
| had in meeting with such an easy passage 
| out of this world, 
| attended with no kind of pain.’” 


‘for,’ said he, ‘it is 


The actual ages were no greater than on 
the mainland, and Martin remarks the 
poverty of the houses. The average ages 


before the time when a slight touch of 


civilisation or its accompaniments came last 


century and thinned their numbers by small- 
pox, has not been recorded. 

For the seventytwo people there are 
eighteen households, four to a household. Of 
these there are sixteen entirely self-sup- 

| porting. Each of these has a cow and a calf. 
The community is therefore well supplied with 


milk. What a happy place where every four 
people have a cow! They make cheese and 
butter, besides having good milk to their 
porridge. And all this milk is genuine and 
the butter unadulterated. A brilliant posi- 
tion for a poor family, and also for a rich 


one in some respects; which of them in | 


large towns are sure of such milk, the source 
being known exactly? The St. Kilda cheeses 
were very fair, but they had been badly 
made ; there was a want of care; black dots 


| were found in the white substance ; that is 
| avoidable, and caused by the turf-dust. 


There were no good presses, and the cheeses 


| were badly shaped. ‘That is an industry that 


might be improved. With oats, potatoes, and 


| Cow produce these people were surely not badly 


off. But that is not all. “You have plenty of 
“Oh, yes, plenty.” 


nch, and they are made with various dishes, 
into cakes, or into a cheese-like covering for 


bread, and according to the various fancies, 
Then the fowls themselves; we did not | 
find how many kinds were eaten, but the 
great fulmar must be alone an abundant 
dish. The so-called fishy taste of sea-birds 
does not seem to be an annoyance. These 
animals are all oily, and no doubt this is the 
cause, in part, of the full and comfortable 
appearance of the people. 

““You make your own woollen garments?” 
“Yes, and sell some of the cloth.” Indeed, 
we found the cloth for sale in Stornoway, 
where we were told it was considered very 
comfortable. ‘The sailors bought stockings 
cheap. We may suppose that the day of 
our arrival was somewhat of a holiday, 
but still it was clear that the people had 
warm, good clothes, and no rags or patches, 
One boy of about ten wanted a new 
cap, and we happened to be able to find 
a warm Kilmarnock one on board somewhat 
too large for him, but that fault could be 
remedied. “If you have so much wool you 
must have many sheep?” “Yes, six hun- 
dred.” Martin says there were two thousand 
sheep; why so few now who can tell; the 
old may have been smaller. He says also 
that there were ninety cows and eighteen 
horses. We heard of no horses. Surely, 
men and animals must have been starving. 
That does not seem to have deteriorated the 
population except in numbers. “Is it really 
true that you have so many as six hundred 
sheep?” The minister consults the com- 
pany. “Yes, six hundred.” These pay 
ninepence apiece of rent, whilst the rams 
pay seven shillings, and the stirks, till two 
years old, two and sixpence. We saw none 
of the sheep very near, and we were told 
that they are of a very old breed and very 
small, but as we hear of no mutton being 
sent away, that ensures a considerable supply || 
for the people. ‘There is another source of || 
food, viz., the fish, some of which is salted. 
One complaint was that the price paid for salt 
was,so high, three and sixpence a cwt. As 
|a rule, too, the price paid for everything was 
high. Sugar, for example, sevenpence, while 
selling in Stornoway at fourpence. Some 
| articles we thought very much higher in 
| proportion than even these, but I do net 
| care to enumerate them. The corresponding 
| complaint was the low price obtained for 
their produce, the most valuable of which is 
|the down of the fulmar. We cannot, 
| however, expect a landlord, or any business 
| man to send out a vessel with goods to be 
| sold at the price at which they are sold in 
the nearer towns. It costs fifteen pounds, 
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we were told, to send out a small schooner 
of eighty tons from Skye. Neither can we 
expect the business man to give for the 
produce as much as he could give at a 
nearer port. On the other hand, no land- 
lord can make much of the island, and 
to be a constant giver is more than we 
can demand of him. But  ninepence 
a head for feeding sheep seems very low. 
It is, I am told, from two to five shillings in 
Scotland. Even allowing the sheep in St. 
Kilda to be very small, the price is low. 
The price for a cow feeding will bear the 
same remark. Again, it is easy to calcu- 
late thirty pounds as divided among seventy- 
two people, the schooner going twice in the 
year. It is eight shillings and fourpence a head. 
| Even this may be reduced by having all their 
| marketing done once a year, if this is pos- 
| sible, leaving only four shillings and two- 
' pence caused by disadvantage of position. 
| ‘Fhere seem no physical objections to this, but 
it might bring other evils. They would find 
' themselves competing in the wider markets, 
and would occasionally have to suffer, but 
they would feel themselves among men, and 
be relieved from the idea of isolation and 
| helplessness, which latter feeling is painfully 
' strong at present. Although for the time 
abundantly clothed and fed, they are thus 


shown to be in difficulties, which make them 
interesting, and some aid may not be thrown 
away. Still it would be a sad thing to do 
anything to make them feel dependent, or to 
pauperise them: we obtained too high an 
opinion of the people to wish them such an 


ending. They are evidently rising in the 
social scale, and their keenness made us 
believe that they would be quite a match for 
their fellow-men eastward. 

There is one point in which it is possible 
to aid them now, that is, by some literature. 
There are now two magazines or papers 
wholly or partly in Gaelic, called Zhe Gael, 
published in Glasgow; and another, the 
/ighlander, published in Inverness. If these 
were sent until they learnt to buy it would 
introduce the people to modern civilisation, 
from which they are centuries removed in 
many respects, and in some respects still 
farther. A man who knows Gaelic only is 
freed from literature, except of song and 
story, even these being scanty enough. Who 
knows how the latent power shown by some 
of these eyes of St. Kilda may grow, if they 
have only clear glimpses every few months 
of the doings of man over the world? We 
noticed in one cottage as mentioned a very 
_ worn Bible and Psalm-book, and asked how 





they were supplied with these books. They 
had very few, and these very bad, and even 
the minister had only an old ragged one, as 
he informed us. A gentleman from Liverpool 
sent last year twenty, but strange also to say, 
they were in English and of no use. We 
were glad to be able to leave the minister 
an octavo Gaelic Bible, and were sorry it 
was not a quarto, for his pulpit. It would 
ornament a poor and damp-looking church, 
outside perhaps sufficiently in order. The 
Bible Society, it is said, have ordered fifty to 
be sent. 

In order to show the old mode of building, 
we give a photograph of a village in Lewis (p. 
265), where the same style is continued, the 
outlines of those still in St. Kilda not being 
distinct enough. The village pictured is 
Callernish, close to the famous standing 
stones of that name, and by many people 
called a temple. It will be observed that 
the ends of the houses are rounded, and that 
there is no chimney whatever, and no open- 
ing doing the duty of one. The straw roof 
has pores enough to allow the smoke to 
escape, and in a stormy night a great deal of 
wind must come in. 

In the picture of the village of St. Kilda 
is seen the row of new houses with zinc 
roofs, and beside each the old house with 
the rounded end. The larger house is the 
school. Over all the grounds are seen dotted 
small stone buildings. ‘These have walls as 
thick as the breadth of the interior in some 
cases, and are used for keeping turf and 
stores dry. It will not stand exposure as 
the peat does. Real peat is scarcely tound. 
These numerous buildings give a curious 
character to the grassy valley. 

A photograph was taken of the rock down 
which the men went to show a specimen of 
their cliff-hunts. That is very dark, and the 
gurgling sea below is not to be caught on dry 
plates. Two photographs were taken of the 
wall of rocks at the south side of the bay, but 
they were of little value except to show the 
serrated character of the heights. 

We did not learn all that we wished to 
learn about the little plots of barley, oats, 
and potatoes before the houses; they seemed 
to be giving fair crops. The yearly pay- 
ment for these and the house is two pounds. 
This does not seem high. The bird-catching 
and bird-nesting, an important occupation, 
is carried on without rent. Most of us would 
pay much to be released. The men pro- 
posed to show how it was done, and as the 
road was not long and the flag of return 
was not shown, we were glad to mount a 
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pretty steep ascent, passing the valley to 
one of the lower cliffs; about six hundred 
feet high, it is called. Usually when you 
mount a hill you see a height which turns 
out only to be a show place for an- 
other height, and you reach the top only 
after many disappointments ; but here we 
saw the exact top as a distinct line, and 
when we arrived it was “not a step farther,” 
the rest was cut sharp off, and the sea was 
rumbling among the rocks below. We sat 
on the outer horn of a crescent, and so saw 
a St. Kildian run down a rock gaily, spring- 
ing out as if he were dancing. ‘There was a 
slight incline for some distance, but very 
slight, and on this he made a show of walk- 
ing, with the rope in his hand of course. 
He put his hand into several holes and then 
brought out a young fulmar, which he carried 
up in his mouth. It was scarcely covered 
with a very fine down, but young as it 
was, it was large, fat, and pugnacious, a 
satisfactory weight for a roast duck. The 
down is very white, unlike the eider down, 
which is brown. The fulmar furnishes fat 
or oil for the lamps. Of the commoner 
feathers the people must have more than 
enough for feather-beds and pillows, but we 
did not see any proof of their use. It is 
only supposed that the inferior are not ex- 
ported. Having seen the dance on the cliff, 
and looked at still greater and blacker preci- 
pices near us, we were satisfied ; the sight was 
too sensational. We must not suppose that 
the islanders can catch birds when they 
please ; the winds of the region are frequent 
and violent; and some of the cliffs can be 
approached from the chief island only by 
boat, which wind and waves so often forbid 
to beused. However, the flag for return is 
on the yacht, and it means that if we do not 
go now we do not know when we may be 
able ; some people prowl about for a week 
and yet cannot land. The wind had a little 
changed, the sea was roughening in the bay, 
and we hurried down the hill. Going down, 
we looked at the school-house, well enough 
built, but unused. There are scarcely any 
children to teach, and the small amount of 
work required is done by the minister in 
two days of the week. This may not be 
| cnough if the present children grow. 

About a dozen men and two boys 





came after us in their boat to see the 
vessel, and to take back with them some 
things from the ship’s stores. The captain 
is anxious to get clear of the bay, he is too 
far in for this new wind, and he rushes out 
as soon as the anchor permits him into opener 
space, dragging the St. Kilda boat after the 
yacht. The boat disappears behind a wave, 
and the natives scream in terror that their 
boat is lost. Some suggest that perhaps a 
better might be given them; a boy is in 
agony because he is taken from home ; some 
men say that they would rather leave if it 
were not for the old folks. Once or twice 
the vessel comes on a great sea and gives a 
plunge as if sinking, and a little water comes 
on to the deck. A shout of real despair 
rises, and eyes become wet with tears. There 
was evidently no acquaintance with sailing 
in rough waters, and the sailors took a poor 
opinion of St. Kilda seamanship. Were 
these better acqhainted with managing a | 
vessel they might come to the mainland 
more frequently, and be much more inde- 
pendent. On the other hand, they can 
never have a very large boat because there is 
no place round the island to keep it safely. 

At last we come back to smooth water, 
and all the countenances brighten. In a 
minute they were in their boat, they thanked 
the captain for not sending them off when 
among the high waves (to do which would 
probably have been fatal), gave a cheer 
and rowed off to their shore. We were 
off in a sunny but high sea, with wild 
breakers on the rocks in several directions. 
We expected a bad night and a slow sail, 
but we were wrong ; when we left the islands 
the sea gradually fell, whilst the breeze 
sent us on rapidly, and at four o’clock 
the clouds left Harris and we were look- 
ing on the hills. 

A longer account might have been given 
if the historical and not the actual had been 
sought. I might have written of the im- 
postor or self-deluded Roderick, who saw | 
visions and made a new religion even in that | 
small island and in the last century. Some- | 
thing might have been said of the Amazon’s 
glen and the old churches and the fort, but 
we saw no such things, and must leave them 
to those who have seen and who have de- 
scribed them, 

R. ANGUS SMITH, 
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“God is our refuge and strength; a very 


Le is a noble psalm, full of hope and 
comfort ; and it will be more and more 
full of hope and comfort, the more faithfully 
we believe in the incarnation, the passion, 
the resurrection, and the ascension of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. For if we are to give 
credit to his express words, and to those of 
every book of the New Testament, and to 
the opinion of that Church into which we 
are baptized, then Jesus Christ is none 
other than the same Jehovah, Lord and 
God, who brought the Jews out of Egypt, 
who guided them and governed them 
through all their history—teaching, judging, 
rewarding, punishing them and all the 
nations of the earth. 

This psalm, therefore, is concerning our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to whom all power is 
given in heaven and earth, and who ascended 
up on high, that He might be as He had 
been from the beginning, King of kings and 
Lord of lords, the Master of this world and 
all the nations in it. 

This psalm, thereiore, is a hymn concern- 
ing the kingdom of Christ and of God. It 
tells us something of the government which 
Christ has been exercising over the world 
ever since the beginning of it, and which He 
is exercising over this world now. It bids 
us be still, and know that He is God—that 
He will be exalted among the nations, and 
will be exalted in the earth, whether men 
like it or not; but that they ought to like 
it and rejoice in it, and find refuge and 
strength in the thought that Christ Jesus is 
their refuge and their strength—a very pre- 
sent help in trouble—as the old Jew who 
wrote this psalm found refuge and strength. 

When this psalm was written, or what 
particular events it speaks of, I cannot tell, 
for I do not think we have any means of 
| finding out. It may have been written in 

the time of David, or of Solomon, or of 
| Hezekiah. It may possibly have been 
| written much later. It seems to me pro- 
| bably to refer—but I speak with extreme 

diffidence—to that Assyrian invasion, and 
| that preservation of Jerusalem, of which we 
| heard in the magnificent first lesson for this 
morning and this afternoon, when at the 
same time that the Assyrians were crush- 
ing, one by one, every nation in the East, 
there was, as the elder Isaiah and Micah 
tell us plainly, a great volcanic outbreak in 
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GOD IS OUR REFUGE. 


By THE LATE CANON KINGSLEY. 


present help in trouble.’’—Psatm xlvi. 1. 


the Holy Land. But all this matters very 
little to us, because events analogous to 
those of which it speaks have happened 
not once only, but many times, and will 
happen often again. And this psalm lays 
down a rule for judging of such startling 
and terrible events whenever they happen, 
and for saying of them, “God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble,” 

It seems from the beginning of the psalm 
that there had been earthquakes or hurri- 
canes in Judea—more probably earthquakes, 
which were and are now frequent there. It 
seems as if the land had been shaken, and 
cliffs thrown into the sea, which had rolled 
back in a mighty wave, such as only too 
often accompanies an earthquake. But the 
Psalmist knew that that was God’s doing, and 
therefore he would not fear, though the earth 
was moved, and though the hills were carried 
into. the very midst of the sea. 

It seems moreover, that Jerusalem itself 
had, as in Hezekiah’s time, not been 
shaken, or at least seriously injured, by the 
earthquake. But why? “God is in the 
midst of her, therefore shall she not be re- 
moved.” It seems, also, as if the earth- 
quake or hurricane had been actually a 
benefit to Jerusalem—which was often then, 
and has been often since, in want of water— 
that either fresh springs had broken out, or 
abundant rain had fallen, as occurs at times 
in such convulsions of nature, But that, too, 
was God’s doing on behalf of his chosen 
city. ‘The rivers of the flood” had made 
glad the city of God, the holy place of the 
tabernacle of the Most Highest. 

Moreover, there seem to have been great 
disturbances and wars among the nations 
round. “The heathen had made much ado, 
and the kingdoms had been moved.” But 
whatever their plans were, it was God who 
had brought them to naught. God had 
showed his voice, and the earth melted 
away; and (we know not how) discomfiture 
had fallen upon them, and a general peace 
had followed. 

“© come hither,” says the Psalmist, “ and 
behold the works of the Lord, what deso- 
lations He has made in the earth.” Not a 
desolation of cruelty and tyranny: but a 
desolation of mercy and justice, putting 
down the proud, the aggressive, the ruth- 
less, and helping the meek, the simple, the 
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industrious, and the mnocent. It is He, 
says the Psalmist, who has made wars to 
cease in all the world, who has broken the 
bow and snapped the spear in sunder, and 
burned the chariots in the fire; and so, by 
the voice of fact, said to these Kings and to 
their armies, if they would but understand it, 
«‘ Be still, and know that I am God—that I, 
not you, will be exalted among the nations— 
that I, not you, will be exalted in the earth.” 
Such is the 46th Psalm, one of the noblest 
utterances of the whole Old Testament. And 
is it not as true for us now, ay, for all nations 
and all mankind now, as it was when it 
was uttered? Is not Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever? Have his 
words passed away? Did He say in vain, 
“ All power is given to me in heaven and 
|| earth?” Did He say in vain, “Lo, I am 
|| with you, even to the end of the world?” 
I trust not. I trust and I hope that you, or 
| at least some here, trust that Christ is ruling 
and guiding the world, the Church, and 
every individual soul who trusts in Him, 


“ Toward one far off divine event, 
Toward which the-whole creation moves.” 


{hope you do have that trust, for your 
own sakes, for the sake of your own happi- 
ness, your own sound peace of mind; for 
then, and then only, you can afford to be 


hopeful concerning yourselves, your families, 
| your country, and the whole human race. 


It must be so. If you believe that He who 
hung upon the cross for all mankind is your 
| refuge and strength, and the refuge and 
| strength of all mankind, then, amid all the 
| chances and changes of this mortal life, 
| you can afford to be still calm in sudden 
|| calamity, patient in long afflictions; for 
| you know that He is God, He is the Lord, 
'| He is the Redeemer, He is the King. He 
|| knows best. He must be right, whosoever 
else is wrong. Let Him do what seemeth 
Him good. ‘ 

Now I cannot but feel (what wiser and 
better men than me feel more deeply,) that 
this old-fashioned {faith in the Living Christ 
is dying out among us. That men do not 
believe as they used to do in the Living 
|| Lord and in His government, in that perpe- 
tual Divine Providence which the Scripture 
call “ The Kingdom of God.” , 

They have lost faith in Christ’s immediate 
and personal government of the world and 
its nations ; and, therefore, they are tempted 
| more and more, either to try to misgovern 
| the world themselves, or to fancy that Christ 

has entrusted his government, as to a substi- 





tute and vicar, to an illinformed and 
aged priest at Rome. They have lost faith, 
likewise, in Christ’s immediate government 
of themselves ; their own fortunes, their own 
characters, and inmost souls ; and, therefore, 
they are tempted either to follow no rule 
or guidance save their own instincts, pas- 
sions, fancies ; or else, in despair at their own 
inward anarchy, to commit the keeping of 
their souls to directors and _ confessors, 
instead of to Christ himself, the Lord 
of the spirits of all flesh. 

Yes—the faith which keeps a man ever 
face to face with God and with Christ, in 
the least as well as in the greatest events of 
life; which says in prosperity and in 
adversity, in plenty and scarcity, in joy and 
sorrow, in peace and war, “It is the Lord’s 
doing, it is the Lord’s sending, and there- 
fore we can trust in the Lord ”—that faith is 
growing, I fear, very rare. 

That faith was more common, I think, a 
generation or two back, in old-fashioned 
Church people than in any other. It could 
not well help being so; for the good old 
Prayer-Book upon which they were brought 
up is more full of that simple and living 
faith in the Lord, from beginning to end, than 
any other book on earth except the Bible. 

It was more common, too, and I suppose 
always will be, among the poor than among 
the rich; for the poor soon find out how 
little they have to depend upon except the 
Lord and His good Providence ; while the 
rich are tempted, and always will be, to 
depend upon their own wealth and their own 
power, to trust in uncertain riches, and say, 
“Soul, take thine ease, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years.” 

It was more common, too, and I suppose 
always will be, among the old than among 
the young; for the young are tempted to 
trust not in the Lord, but in their own 
health, strength, wit, courage, and to 
put their hopes, not on God's providence, 
but on the unknown chapter of accidents in 
the future, most of which will never come to 
pass; while the old have learned by ex- 
perience and disappointment the vanity of 
human riches, the helplessness of human en- 
deavour, the blindness of human foresight, 
and are content to go where God leads them, 
and say, “I will go forth in the strength 
of the Lord God, and will make mention 
of His righteousness only.” “ Thou, O God, 
hast taught me from my youth up until now: 
therefore will I tell of Thy wondrous works. 
Forsake me not, O God, in mine old age, when 
I am grey-headed, till I have showed Thy 
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strength unto this generation, and Thy 
power unto them which are yet to come.” 
But, for some reason or other, this genera- 
tion does not seem to care to see God’s 
strength; and those that are yet to come 
seem likely to believe less and less in God’s 
power—believe less and less that they are in 
Christ’s kingdom, and that Christ is ruling 
over them and all the world. They have 
not faith in the Living Lord. But they 
must get back that faith, if they wish to keep 
that wealth and prosperity after which every 
one scrambles so greedily nowadays; for 
those who forget God are treading, they and 
their children after them, not, as they fancy, 
the road to riches—they are treading the 
road to ruin. So it always was, so it 
always will be. But the majority of man- 
kind will not see it, the preacher must not 
expect to be believed when he says it. Never- 
theless it is true. Those who forget that 
they are in Christ’s kingdom, Christ does 
not go out of His way to punish them. 
They simply punish themselves. They earn 
their own ruin by the very Laws of Human 
Nature. They must find hope in something 
and strength in something, and <f they will 
not see that God is their hope, they will 
hope to get rich as fast as possible, and 
make themselves safe so. If they will not 
see that God is their strength, they will find 


strength in cunning, in intrigue, in flattery of 
the strong and tyranny over the weak, and 


in making themselves strong so. They want 
a present help in trouble ; and if they will 
not believe that God is a present help in 
trouble, they will try to help themselves out 
of their trouble by begging, lying, swindling, 
forging, and all those meannesses which fill 
our newspapers with shameful stories day by 
day, and which all arise simply out of want 
of faith in God. 

Moreover, it is written, ‘‘ Be still, and know 
that I am God.” And if men will not be 
still, they will not know that He is God. 
And if they do not know that the gracious 
Christ is God, they will not be still, and 
theretore they will grow more and more 
restless, discontented, envious, violent, irre- 
verent, iull of passions which injure their 
own souls, and sap the very foundations of 
order and society and civilised life. 

And what can come out of all these selfish 
passions, when they are let loose, but that 





in which selfishness must always end, but 
that same mistrust and anarchy, ending in 
that same poverty and wretchedness, under 
which so many countries of the world now 
lie, as it were weltering in the mire. Alas! 
say rather weltering in their own life-blood— 
and all because they have forgotten the living | 
God ? 

Oh, my dear friends, take these words 
solemnly to heart—for yourselves, and for | 
your children after you. If you wish to prosper 
on the earth, let God be in all your thoughts. 
Remember that the Lord is on your right 
hand ; and then, and then alone, will you 
not be moved, either to terror or to sin, by | 
any of the chances and changes of this 
mortal life. “Fret not thyself,” says the 
Psalmist, “else shalt thou be moved to do 
evil.” And the only way not to fret your- 
selves is to remember that God is your 
refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. 

“He that believeth,” saith the Prophet, 
“will not make haste”—not hurry himself 
into folly and disappointment and shame. 
Why should he hurry, if he remember that 
he is in the kingdom of Christ and of God? 
You cannot hurry God’s providence, if you 
would ; you ought not, if you could. God 
must know best; God’s laws must work 
at the right pace, and fulfil his will in the 
right way and at the right time. As for 
what that will is, we can know from the 
angels’ song on Christmas Eve, which told 
us how God’s will was a good will towards 
men. 

For who is our Lord? Who is our King? 
Who is‘our Governor? Who is our Law- 
giver? Who is our Guide? 

Christ, who died for us on Calvary, who 
rose again for us, who ascended into heaven 
for us, who sits at God’s right hand for us, 
who sent down his Holy Spirit at the first 
Whitsuntide, and sends Him down for ever 


-to us, that by his gracious inspiration we may 


both perceive and know what we ought to 
do, and also have grace and power faithfully 
to fulfil the same ? 

With such a King over us, how can the 
world but go right? With such a King 
over us, what refuge or strength or help in 
trouble do we need but Him himself ?—His 
Providence, which is Love, and His Laws, 
which are Life? 
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N Dickens ’twas “‘ Princess’s Place,” 
But here ’tis ‘* Maiden Row,” 
And yet ’tis still the self-same face, 
The self-same air, I know: 
’Tis true the name is plainly ‘‘ Brown,” 
*Tis true the flowers are ‘‘ stocks,” 
And yet I’d wager half-a-crown 
That you are—* poor Miss Tox! ” 


There can’t, of course, be more than one ; 
The cases must be rare 

Of maidens left to nurse alone 
Dyspepsia and Despair ; 

Ah no; that gown of youthful make, 
Those tresses dark as Nox, 

Those lifted brows,—I can’t mistake, 
You must be—* poor Miss Tox!” 


And then your daily ways :—I know 
Exactly when you dust 

The two old candlesticks in Bow, 
And good John Wesley’s bust ; 

Exactly as your tea is spread 
I set my pair of clocks ; 

(You take your morning meal in bed, 
I fear, my “‘ poor Miss Tox! ”’) 


I see you knit, I see you hem, 
I see you painting flowers, 

I see you read ‘‘ Affection’s Gem,” 
Ecstatically, for hours. 

And once—I own ’twas somewhat late— 
I saw you—comb your locks ; 

Why was not mine Actzon’s fate, 
O Artemis—and Tox! 





“POOR MISS TOX.” 


“ Every face is a history—or a prophecy.” 


Jean-Paut (somewhere.) 


(Tis not that I, uncircumspect, 
On sacred rites would pry ; 
Indeed results I scarce expect, 
At times, avert mine eye ; 
For sometimes when I look she sees, 
And then—But base who mocks 
Those spare Arcadian coquetries 
Of thine, my “ poor Miss Tox ! ””) 


And still I look, and still I see 
That still the days evoke 

No youth of artless modesty, 
Impatient for the yoke : 

For ‘‘ men may come and men may go,” 
But ne’er a suitor knocks 

At that green door in ‘‘ Maiden Row,” 
To ask for ‘‘ poor Miss Tox! ” 


Yet there must still be some, one feels, 
Whom no soft sway controls ; 

Who tread this life with undarned heels, 
And hunger in their souls ; 

And I can’t see why you should fail 
To mend the ways—and socks 

Of some yet unprotected male,— 
I can’t, my ‘‘ poor Miss Tox!” 


I think it hard that Fate has laid 
Your lot “ upon the shelf ; ”’ 

It cramps one’s nature so to fade 
In that tight pot of Self ; 

Who knows but you might bud and bloom 
Had Wedlock’s wider box 

But lent you “ verge enough and room,” 
Who knows, my “ poor Miss Tox! ” 

AUSTIN DOBSON. 





|; words, from the Book of Genesis, 
of which the lessons are now in our 
church services drawing to a close, convey a 
sense wider than their mere literal tran- 
script. They express the transition from 
that gulf which by the ancient Greeks was 
called “ Chaos,” to that grace and order which, 
under thename of “ Kosmos,” has been adopted 
by a famous modern philosopher to describe 
the system of the universe. The words 
which portray the formless void of the earth, 
convey in the original, in the most forcible 
terms, the image of the old discordant 
elements of conflict, whilst the word used 
for the moving of the Divine Spirit on the face 
of the waters expresses the gentle brooding 
and yearning as of a parent-bird over the trou- 
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THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF GEOLOGY. 


A Sermon preached in Glestminster Abbep, on February 28th, after the Funeral of Sir Charles 
Lpell (Feb. 27th) and of Sir Sterndale Bennett (Feb. 6th). 


“The earth was without form, and void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And _the Spirit of God 
moved _upon the face of the waters.””—GEn. i. 2. 


bled deep.* The language, however poetic, 
childlike, parabolical, and unscientific, yet 
impresses upon us the principle in the moral 
and the material world, that the law of the 
Divine operation is the gradual, peaceful, 
progressive redaction and development of 
discord into harmony, of confusion into 
order, of darkness into light. 

To uniold and to exemplify that law is 
in various degrees one of the chief missions 
of the nobler souls in whom the Divine 
Spirit, according to the diversity of its gifts, 
leads on the human race towards perfection. 
It has so chanced that within this short 
month of February, by a most unusual coin- 





* “‘ Dove-like sat brouding o’er the vast abyss.” 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,’’ Kook I, 
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cidence of mortality, twice have the gates of 
this Abbey been opened to: pay the last 
honours to two men, widely apart in all 
else, but alike in the fulfilment of this Divine 
Law—the one the acknowledged chief of 
the English musicians of our time, the other, 
who was yesterday laid in his grave, the 


acknowledged chief of those who have | 


devoted themselves to the study of our 
mother earth. 

I. Suffer me before passing to this, the 
main subject of our thoughts, to say a few 
words, of the first of these two gifted per- 
sons; the more so, that his special work was no 
unapt commentary on the sacred text, no 
unsuitable prelude to that which shall follow. 

Of all the branches of art and letters, none 
more reveals the hidden capacities of the 
human soul, or of “the fearful and wonderful” 
structure of the human frame, than the slow 
and yet the certain process through which from 
the simplest and the most barbarous sounds 
that art, which heathens as well as Christians 
have not scrupled to call Divine, has called 
into being worlds of melody and harmony, 
which have entranced the ear, and calmed 
the heart, and elevated the mind of succeed- 
ing generations of mankind, gaining in 
volume and complexity and force, as time has 
rolled on. The spirit which brooded over 
the rude lyre of Orpheus or the rough harp 
ot David, is the same spirit which breathes 
through the anthems of our great cathedrals 
or the choral strains of our oratorios; but 
what a pathos, what a majesty, what a glory, 
of which David * never dreamed, has been 
inspired into these sounds, by the genius 
of a Purcell or a Beethoven, a Handel or a 
Mendelssohn ! Some of us may recall the 








well-known words in which the contrast of | 
this development has been drawn out by one | 
whose proiound insight into the secrets of 


musical art, and whose complete mastery 


over the musical cadences of our English | 
tongue are unquestioned, however much we | 
may lament the uncertain tone of his theo- | 


logical trumpet, or wonder at the oblique 
march of his wayward genius. 


‘There are seven notes in the scale; make them 
thirteen, yet what a ‘slender outfit for so vast an en- 
terprise! + What science brings so much out of so 
little, out of what poor elements does some great 
master in it create his new art? Can it be that those 


mysterious stirrings of heart, and keen emotions, and | 


strange yearnings after we know not what, and awful 
impresssions we know not whence—that inexhaustible 


evolution and disposition of notes, so rich and yet so | 


* “T think,”’ said Luther, even in the sixteenth century, 


“that if David rose trom the dead, he would wonder much 
to find how far we have advanced in music.”’ 
¥ Dr. Newman’s “‘ University Sermons,” pp. 348, 349. 


| 


| 





simple, and yet so intricate, so various, yet so majestic, 
should be a mere sound which is gone and perishes ? 
No, they have escaped from some higher sphere— 
they are the outpourings of eternal harmonies in the 
medium of earthly sound—they are echoes from 
our Home—they are the voice of Angels, or the Mag- 
nificat of saints—or the living laws of Divine govern- 
ments ; or the Divine attributes. Something they 
are beside themselves which we cannot express; 
which we cannot utter, though mortal man, and he, 
perhaps not otherwise distinguished above his fellows, 
has the gift of eliciting them.” 

To elicit these marvels, to elevate that 
glorious art, was the mission of the gentle 
musician who, three weeks ago, was laid 
beside those in the words of the sacred 
writers who have in earlier days in this 
church or nation “ handled the harp and 
organ,” and “found out musical tunes ;’* 
by such heavenly strains he soothed his 
own soul and the souls of others, when they 
have sat down “ wearied with the journey ” 
of life ;+ and again and again will his me- 
mory be recalled to us, as we hear the sacred 
melody on which he has written, as on 
waves of light, those Divine words which 
describe, as it were, the second creation of 
the world—which ought to stand as the 
principle of all Christian worship—“ God 
is a spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

‘ II. Ihave said that this passing allusion to 
the departed musician, this indication of the 


latent capacities for spiritual emotion wrapped 
up even in abstract and inanimate things, in 
elements seemingly without form and void, is 
no unfitting prelude to the consideration of 
that study of nature, of which he who has 
just followed to the same long home was so 


bright an example. A celebrated teacher of 
our age, to whom music was a sealed book, 
but to whom objects of natural beauty 
were full of enjoyment, used to say, 
“Wild flowers are my music ;{” and so, in 
like manner, to all students of nature, earth, 
and sea, with their hidden harmonies, have 
indeed a music of their own, which, like the 
secrets of the vocal art, have to be drawn out 
by the fire of genius, by the persevering vigi- 
lance, by the active search, of scientific study. 
In this spirit I propose to call your attention 
for a brief space to the religious aspect of “that 
noble science of Geology,” which a great his- 
torian has called “the peculiar boast of our 
age,” § and of which the words of the text 
might well, especially in regard to the work 
of him whom we now commemorate, be 
called the first germ and the abiding motto. 


* Gen. iv. 21; Ecclus. xliv. 5 
¢ ‘‘ The Woman of Samaria.”’ 
+ Arnold’s Life, p. 185. 


 Hallam’s “‘ History of Literature,” iii. 5313. 


By Sir Sterndale Benrctt. 
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It is well known that when the science of 
Geology first arose, it was involved in end- 
less schemes of attempted reconciliation with 
the letter of Scripture. There were, there 
are perhaps still, two modes of reconciliation 
of Scripture and science, which have been 
each in their day attempted, and each have 
totally and deservedly failed. One is the 
endeavour to wrest the words of the Bible 
from their natural meaning, and force it to 
speak the language of science. Of this, the 
earliest, and perhaps the most memorable 
example was set by the Greek translators in 
the time of the Ptolemies—the Seventy, as 
they are called. They came, in the course 
of their translation, to that verse of Leviticus* 
containing the well-known stumbling-block 
which they probably were the first to discern, 
which speaks of the hare as one of the animals 
that chew the cud. In the old _ world, 
before the birth of accurate observation, that 
which had the appearance of rumination 
was mistaken for the reality, and was so 
described. But, by the time that the Greek 
translation of the Bible was undertaken, the 
greatest naturalist of antiquity, the world- 
famous Aristotle, had already devoted his 
sagacious mind to study the habits of animals, 


| and through his writings the true state of the 


case had become known in Alexandria. The 
venerable scholars who were at work on the 
translation were too conscientious to reject 
the clear evidence of science ; but they were 
too timid to allow the contradiction to ap- 
pear, and therefore, with the usual rashness of 
fear, they boldly interpolated the word “Not” 
into the sacred text, and thus, as they thought, 
reconciled it to science by making the whole 
passage mean exactly the reverse of that 
which was intended. This is the earliest 
instance of the falsification of Scripture to 
meet the demands of science; and it has 
been followed in later times by the various 
efforts which have been made to twist the 
earlier chapters of the Book of Genesis into 
apparent agreement with the last results of 
geology—representing days not to be days, 
morning and evening not to be morning and 
evening, the deluge not to be the deluge, 
and the ark not to be the ark. On the 
other hand, there has sprung up in later 
times the equal error of falsifying science 
to meet the supposed requirements of the 


| Bible. Of this, the most signal example 
| was when the discoveries of Galileo were 
| condemned by the Supreme Judge of 
faith and morals in the Roman Church, 
| and when the Jesuits in their edition of 





* Lev. xi. 6. 





Newton's “ Principia” announced in the 
preface that they were constrained to treat 
the theory of gravitation as a fictitious hypo- 
thesis, because else it would conflict with the 
“decrees of the Popes against the motion of 
the earth.” This mode of reconciliation has 
also been tried in our times, at each succes- 
sive advance of science. Every generation 
of the ecclesiastical or religious world has 
been tempted to the hazardous enterprise of 
denymg the voice of God as He speaks to us 
in His works, and in His laws, and often the 
plain conclusions of careful observation have 
been set aside as impious and dangerous. 

But there is another reconciliation of a 
higher kind which, we humbly trust, will never 
fail—or rather not a reconciliation at all, but 
an acknowledgment of the affinity, the 
identity which exists between the spirit of 
Science and the srt of the Bible. And this 
is of two kinds—first, there is the likeness 
of the general spirit of the truths of science 
to the general spirit of the truths of the 
Bible ; and, secondly, there is the likeness 
of the general spirit of the method of science 
to the general spirit of the method of the 
Bible. 

1. Let me exemplify both of these in the in- 
stance of geology, and of the illustrious student 
of geology who has just passed away from us. 
First, let us see what is the geological 
truth which he was the chief instrument in 
clearly setting forth and establishing on anew 
foundation.. It was the doctrine, wrought 
out by careful, cautious inquiry in all parts 
of the world, that the frame of this earth was 
gradually brought into its present condition, 
not by violent or sudden convulsions, but by 
slow and silent action, the same causes 
operating, as we see operate now, through a 
long succession of ages, stretching back 
beyond memory or imagination of man. We 
have already indicated that there need be no 
question raised whether or not this doctrine 
agree with the letter of the Bible. We do 
not expect that it should, for if there were 
no such scientific researches and conclusions, 
we now know perfectly well, from our in- 
creased insight into the earlier Biblical 
records, that they were not, and could not 
be, literal and prosaic matter-of-fact descrip- 
tions of the beginning of the world, of which, 
as of its end, “ no man knoweth” or can con- 
ceive except by figure and parable. It is 
now clear to diligent : students of the Bible, that 
the first and second chapters of Genesis con- 
tain two narratives of the Creation, side by 
side, differing from each other in almost 
every particular of time and place and order. 
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It is now certain that the vast epochs de- 
manded by scientific observation are incom- 
patible both with the six thousand years of the 
Mosaic chronology, and the six days of the 
Mosaic Creation. No one now infers from 
the Psalms that “the earth is set so fast 
that it cannot be moved,” or that “ the sun” 
actually “comes forth as a bridegroom from 
his chamber”—or that “the morning stars 
sang” with an audible voice at the dawn of 
the creation. To insist on these details as 
historical or scientific, is as contrary to 
the style and character of the sacred books 
themselves as it is to the undoubted facts of 
science. But when from these we rise to the 
spirit, the ideal, the general drift and pur- 
pose of the Biblical accounts, we feel our- 
selves in an atmosphere of moral elevation 
which meets the highest requirements that 
philosophy can make ;—we find exactly that 
affinity which we should expect to find 
between the most sacred, the most majestic 
of ancient records (even if we say no more), 
and the most certain and sublime of modern 
discoveries. 

I have often spoken before of this inner 
harmony between the highest flights of 
Scripture and the highest flights of science 
or genius. Look at the discoveries of 
Geology in this light, and they will appear 
to us not only not irreligious, but as 
filling the old religious truths with a new 
life of their own, and receiving from those 
truths a hallowing glory in return. When the 
_ historian of our planet points out to us 
that the successive layers of the earth’s 
| surface were formed not by strange and 
| sudden shocks, but by the same constant 
action of wind and wave, of falling leaves, 
and silent stream, and floating ice, and rolling 
stones that we see in operation daily before our 
| eyes; that there were not separate centres of 
| creation, but one primal law, which formed 
| and governs all created beings; what is 
| this but the echoes of those voices which of 
| old declared that “in the beginning the 
| heavens and the earth were created,” * not 
by conflicting deities, but by One supreme 
| and indivisible ; which told us that “God's t 
| word endureth for ever in heaven;” that 
|“ His faithfulness continues throughout all 
| generations ;” that “as He established the 
| earth, soit abideth ;” that “all things continue 
| according to His ordinance ;” that “ He who 
| laid out the foundation of the world above the 
| waters, for His mercy endureth for ever, is 
the same as He who giveth food daily to all 


| flesh, for it is the same mercy that endureth | 





* Gen. i. 2. + Psalm cxix. 89—91. 





| 


for ever ;”* that “‘ He has given a law which 
shall not be broken.” Andare we not reminded 
that long ago there was one who stood in the 
cave of the cliffs of Horeb, and waited for the 
sign of the Divine operations,t and that it 
was then borne in upon his soul that “ the 
Lord was not in the earthquake, the hurri- 
cane, or the fire, but in the still small whisper- 
ing murmur of the gentle air, and the silence 
of the desert? Do we not in those deep 
descents into the ocean gulfs, those subtle 
transformations of land and sea and all that 
in them is, discern a reflex of that Presence 
which has “searched us out and known 
us;”{ which “did see our substance yet 
being imperfect, and in whose book were 
written all the members” of the human race, 
and its habitation, “ which day by day were 
fashioned while as yet there was none of 
them?” And when, further, we contemplate 
the vast infinitudes of time and space, that 
long ascending order, that gradual, insensi- 
ble progress, which Geology demands, do we 
not feel that much as the Bible may con- 
tain of detail and expression and imagery 
that runs in another direction, yet its gene- 
ral, though not its uniform teaching, its 
highest, though not its constant utterances, 
would encourage us to believe that the world 
is something deeper and wider than we in our 
narrow view should imagine it to be; that 
creation is something which reaches further 
back and deeper down than our childish and 
limited notions would suggest to us; that 
the distance of its first beginning, however 
remote, melts into a distance remoter still? 
It is only the doubly doubtful Second Book 
of the Maccabees § which contains the text 
“that the world was made out of nothing.” 
The earlier, loftier teaching of the Bible 
enters into no such metaphysical labyrinth. 
There “deep still calls to deep.” There it 
is still the “ earth without form and void, and 
darkness gathering over the face of the deep.” 
In the Prophets of the Bible, as in the 
prophets of Science, there is a sense, dim 
and vague, yet strong and earnest, of the 
infinite variety of the treasure-house of crea- 
tion, the infinite patience and perseverance 
of the Creator, “A thousand years in Thy 
sight are but as yesterday, and one day as 
a thousand years.” || “My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work.” “O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and the know- 
ledge of God!” “How unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways past finding 





* Psalm cxxxvii. 25. 
+ Psalm cxxxix. 1—16. 
|| Psalm xc. 2; 2 Peter iii. 8. 


t+ 1 Kings xix. 9—12- 
$2 Macc. vii. 28. 
M7 John v. 20. 
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out” * “Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of the earth? whereupon are the 
foundations thereof fastened, or who laid the 
corner-stone thereof?” “Hast thou entered 
into the springs of the sea, or walked in the 
search of the depth?” + “ There is one glory 
of the sun, and another glory of the moon, 
and another glory of the stars. The first is 
that which is natural, and afterwards that 
which is spiritual.” t 

Surely to expressions such as these, how- 
ever little they can be pressed into scientific 
exactness, yet the correlative theory of science 
is not that which limits the duration of earth 
to the space of a few brief centuries, but 
that which expands it to illimitable ages. 
Surely the view which shows the long pre- 
paration of the earth for man gives a grander 
prelude to his appearance on this globe, than 
that which makes him coeval with the beasts 
that perish. Surely the intimations of future 
progress, which are suggested by observing 
the latent faculties wherewith he is endowed 
is more consonant to the hope of a glorious 
and fruitful immortality than that which 
represents him as a stationary being, know- 
ing at once all that he can ever know, and 
contented with the narrow horizon that was 
alone open to him. All honour to the peace- 
ful conqueror who, by years of unhasting, 


unresting research, annexed these new pro- 
vinces of thought to the knowledge of man, 


and therefore to the glory of God! All 
honour to the herald and archeologist of our 
race, who has unrolled in all its length and 
breadth the genealogy of the antiquity of 
man, and the antiquity of his habitation ! 
All honour to the bold yet reverent touch 
which, in the Temple of the Most High, not 
made with hands, rent asunder from the 
top to the bottom the veil that concealed its 
full proportions, and revealed its ever-widen- 
ing, ever-lengthening’ vistas backward into 
the furthest past of memory, and forward to 
the endless future of hope. Not the limi- 
tation, but the amplification of the idea of 
God, is the result of the labours of such a 
student. Not the descent, but the ascent of 
man is the final result of his speculations. 
If, as he used to say, “we have in our bones 
the chill” of that contracted view in which we 
had been brought up, yet the enlargement 
which he effected for the view of the past 
ought to give a warmth, a fire to our heart 
of hearts, to our soul of souls, in proportion 
as we feel that we are not the creatures of 
| yesterday, but “ the heirs of all the ages "— 


* Rom. xi. 33. + Job xxxviii. 4—18. 
+ 1 Cor. xv. 41—46. | 








even the ages that cannot be numbered, and 
of worlds that have perished in the making 
of us; the ancestors, let us trust, of those 
who, compared with us, shall seem to have 
attained to “a new heaven and a new earth,” 
wherein “old things shall have passed away, 
and all things shall have become new,”* under 
the breath of that Spirit which is for ever 
brooding over the face of the troubled uni- 
verse. 

2. This leads me to the likeness,of the 
general spirit of the method of the philo- 
sophic geologist, and the general spirit of 
the method of the Bible. If there be any 
one point in which the whole structure of 
the Bible and the whole plan of its teaching 
is a model to the student, whether of nature, 
of man, or of God, it is the slow “ increasing 
purpose” of Revelation, through “sundry 
times and divers manners,” working as if with 
the persistence of unconscious instinct and the 
patience of deliberate will towards the tulness 
of time, with the constant warning to each 
succeeding age to have the eyes and ears of 
its mind open to the reception of Light and 
Truth. Thus, as in art, so in science the 
whole race of mankind, and each individual 
member of it, must aim to deserve that 
proud yet lowly title by which the Founder 
of Christianity called His followers—Disci- 
ples, that is, ‘‘ scholars,” learners even to the 
very end—scholars bent on the attainment of 
that Truth in all its parts, “‘to bear witness to 
which He was born, and for which cause He 
came into the world.” + To invest the pursuit 
of Truth with the sanctity of a religious duty, 
to make Truth and Goodness meet together in 
one holy fellowship, is the high reconciliation 
of Religion and Science for which all scientific 
and all religious men should alike labour 
and pray. “Sacred, no doubt,” said one of 
the greatest of astronomers, “ sacred is the 
authority of the Fathers; sacred was Lac- 
tantius, who denied the earth’s rotundity ; 
sacred was Augustine, who admitted the 
earth to be round, but denied the antipodes ; 
sacred is the authority of the moderns, who 
admit the smallness of the earth, yet deny its 
motion ; yet, more sacred to me than all these 
is—TrutH.” So spoke Kepler. Yes; more 
sacred than all things is Truth, next after 
or along with Goodness, and therefore to be 
sought calmly, temperately, deliberately, as 
in the Holy of Holies and in the presence 
of the Most High. 

Such a union of patient research and 
reverential piety has been the special glory 
of the great school of English Geology. 


* 2 Peter iii. 14; 2 Cor. v. 17- 





+ John xviii. 37 
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Amidst all the alarms of the religious world, 
and all the embitterments of the scientific 
world, it has been our just pride in England 
that the two pioneers of this newborn science, 
at a time when it had to fight its way against 
prejudice, and ignorance, and apathy, towards 
its present hard-won place, were honoured 
dignitaries of the National Church. One 
was the illustrious Professor of Cambridge, 
whose generous heart, and brilliant fancy, 
and heavenward hope enlightened and warmed 
his whole being, and continued to irradiate 
a life prolonged beyond the allotted term of 
man’s existence. The other was the eager, 
indefatigable student, who left his chair at 
Oxford only to preside over this ancient 
Church, whose very stones and dust were 
dear to him, but by him examined and sifted 
as never before by hand or eye of English 
layman or ecclesiastic. And now within these 
walls, beneath the monument of Woodward, 
the earliest of English geologists, lies the 
latest of that distinguished group, the friend 
of Sedgwick and the pupil of Buckland. The 
tranquil triumph of Geology, once thought 
so dangerous, now so quietly accepted by 
the Church, no less than by the world, is 
one more proof of the groundlessness of 
theological panics in the face of the advances 
of scientific discovery. 


Of him, who is thus laid to rest, if of any 
one of our time, it may be said that he tuol- 
lowed Truth with a zeal as sanctified as ever 
fired the soul of a missionary, and with a 
humility as child-like as ever subdued the 


mind of a simple scholar. For discovering, 
confirming, rectifying his conclusions, there 
was no journey too distant to undertake. 
Never did he think of his own fame or 
name in comparison of the scientific results 
which he sought to establish, From early 
youth to extreme old age it was to him a 
solemn religious duty to be incessantly 
learning, constantly growing, fearlessly cor- 
recting his own mistakes, always ready to 
receive and reproduce from others that which 
he had not in himself. Science and Religion 
for him not only were not divorced, but 
were one and indivisible. He felt with 
another eminent votary of science in our 
time, that this divorce, unhappily so welcome 
to some on either side, is “‘a mere pretence,” 
neither true in fact, neither Christian or 
philosophic in idea.* “ The spiritual world 
and the intellectual world are no more to be 
separated in this fashion,” than are the secular 
and the religious, the Churchand the Common- 
wealth. The instinct which impels us to seek 


for harmony between the highest truths of 
science and the highest truths. of the Bible 
is an instinct far nobler and truer than that 
which would seek to part them asunder. 
In this higher instinct, he who has departed 
fully shared. The great religious problems 
of our time were never absent from his 
mind. The infinite possibilities of nature 
gave him fresh ground for his unshaken hope 
in the unknown, immortal future. His con- 
viction of the peaceful, progressive combina- 
tion of natural causes towards the formation 
of our globe filled him with a profound and 
ever profounder sense of “ the wonder and the 
glory of this marvellous universe.” The 
generous freedom allowed to religious inquiry 
in the National Church, the cause of humanity 
in the world at large, were to him as dear 
as though they were his own personal and 
peculiar concern. With that one faithful, 
beloved, and beautiful soul, who, till within 
the last two years of his life, shared all || 
his joys and all his sorrows, all his labours 
and all his fame, he walked the lofty path, 
“which the vulture’s eye hath not seen, nor |} 
the lion’s whelp trodden ” *—the pathway 
of the just, “ lightening ever more and 
more towards the perfect day,” in which we 
humbly trust that they are now at last re- || 
united in the presence of that light which | 
they both so sincerely sought. 

There is an unusual solemnity in the last 
thought of one who passes into that Eternal 
World, on which, as in a shadow or mirror, 
he had so long and anxiously méditated, in 
the unknown ages oi which he was, as it were, | 
the first discoverer. That “lofty and melan- | 
choly Psalm,” as a famous historian has called | 
it, which ancient tradition has ascribed to | 
Moses, the man of God, well represents the | 
feeling of one grown grey with vast experi- 
ence, who here takes his stand at the close 
of his earthly journeyings, and contrasts the 
fleeting generations of men with the huge 
forms of the granite mountains at whose 
feet they have so long wandered, and con- |; 
trasts yet ntore mountains and men alike with 
the eternity of Him who existed and exists 
before, above, and beyond them all. “ Lord, 
Thou hast been our refuge, our dwelling- 
place from generation to generation. Before 
the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
the earth and the world were made, irom 
everlasting to everlasting Thou art God.”t 
Whether or not it was the funeral hymn | 
of the Lawgiver of Israel, it has become | 
the Funeral hymn of the world. And it | 
seems to sum up with peculiar force the 





© The Duke of Argyll in “‘ The Keign of Law,” pp. 57, 38. 





* Job xxviii. 7. + Psalm xc. 1.2. (See Ewaid.) 
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inner life of the Christian philosopher, who 
concluded his chief work with the contrast 
between “the relations which subsist be- 
tween the finite powers of man and the 
attributes of an Infinite and Eternal Being,” * 
who felt persuaded that after all the mag- 
nificent discoveries and speculations on 
mountain and valley, on earth and sea and 





* Principles of Geology, ii. 621. 


sky, the religious sentiment still remained the | 
grandest and most indestructible instinct of | 


the human race; strongest, most sublime in 
those individuals of our race that are most 
fully and perfectly developed. At such a 
solemn farewell to the benefactors of mankind, 
we feel that the True, the Just, the Good is the 
Eternal Principle and Cause which outlasts 
and outweighs all outward and visible things. 
“ Before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever the earth and the world were made, 
from everlasting to everlasting Thou art 
| God.” 





A. P. STANLEY, 





Pp URNTELAND lies pleasantly on the 
northern slope of the Firth of Forth—a 
place of easy retreat im sumamer-time for 
the busy citizens of Edjmbuzgh. Its Links, 
or commons, 
down the coast, 
furze, that here and theze, im due season, 
gladden the eye with gleams of bright 
colour. ‘The pressuze of modern life has 
hardly improved it, sawe perhaps im the 
matter of tourist aecemmedation. The rail- 
way now disturbs, the quiet of tte Links, and 
lines of new houses, hane speumg up here and 
there, while pictumesque old cottages have 
disappeared. But some eighty years ago it 
must have been avery desizable spot to dwell 
in. Aberdour woods. lie met far off; there are 
other attractive spots within a short walk, 
notwithstanding that tees are scarce; and 
Edinburgh, seen a¢ness: a silver strip of firth 
—seeming far withdxawmm if the sun’s heat has 
brought a misty glownimtethe atmosphere— 
tells of easy access to @great centre, and, by 
curious suggestion, ad@s:te, the xepose and. 
serenity of the little watemi 
It was here that one of the most nemank— 
able women of this century spent her strangely 
inquiring girlhood, meeting with little sym- 
pathy where her nature most deeply craved it, 
her greedy instincts undivined by those nearly 
related to her; but still forming herself, 
all unconsciously, amidst backward circum- 
stances, for the doing of a great work. 
Mary Somerville owed much to Mary Fair- 
fax—the little girl who wandered all alone by 
the beach collecting shells, or played among 
the furze on the Links, or attended to her 
birds and pets, reflecting all the while on the 
oddities of character she met with, the stern- 
ness of the creed she had been taught at the 
kirk and the “ catechizings,” and longing for 
something she knew not what, which neither 
her home—which was a right good one—nor 








sweep away im a long line | 
with great patches of | 
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her school had as yet supplied to her; while 
she would stand gazing for hours, on clear 
cold nights, at her window watching the stars, 
whose mysteries she was one day to render 
clear to others. In these days, to be able 
to read and write and cast up accounts was 
deemed even by the é/ife as fair education 
for a woman, and not otherwise did Mary 
Fairfax’s parents view it. How she gradu- 
ally got light from the most unexpected 
points, and, quietly availing herself of it, was 
readly for the next piece of good fortune that 
befell her, is only equalled in interest by the 
sedate satisfaction which she found in the 
performance of the ordimary duties of her 
lot. Her life is in this way all of one piece 
—hearty, homely, patient, yet aspiring ;—the 
“rights of woman,” as claiming to study 
what is not usually regarded as lying within 
a woman’s sphere, if there be true taste and 
capacity, and the utmost faithfulness to 
domestic duties, completely reconciled in it. 

She was bomm im December, 1780, and was 
the daughter ef William Fairfax, a naval 
\efficer, wie had shown rare capacity in 
'sewenall engagements, and who, for his deci- 
siom im the action off Camperdown under 
Admiral Duncan, received the honour of 
‘knighthood. He was truly but unobtru- 
sively religious. Once, in a severe storm 
in Yarmouth Roads, having done all that 
was possible for the safety ‘of the ship, he 
went to bed. “His cabin door did not 
shut closely, from the rolling of the ship, 
and the man who was sentry that night.told 
my mother afterwards, that when he saw 
my father on his knees praying, he thought 
it would soon be all over with him; then 
seeing him go to bed and fall asleep, he ielt 
no more fear.” During Fairfax’s absence at 
sea Burntisland was the permanent place of 
abode for his wife and children. The deep 
hold which the quaint, kindly ways of the 
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primitive people took upon little Mary’s 
memory, and the affectionate manner in 
which she records them in her journal, show 
how much her imagination must have been 
touched by the details of her daily girlish 
life. She naively tells us how ladies still span 
their own flax; how the passing bell was 
rung at any death ; how penny-weddings were 
common affairs among the poorer orders ; 
how men and old women of the lower classes 
smoked tobacco in short pipes, and even 
young ladies took snuff; and how gaber- 
lunzies, with blue coat and tin badge, still 


nature. She watched the flight of the swallows 
and other birds, recording that strings of 
wild geese were common in autumn. “I 
was amused on one occasion,” she writes, 
“to see the clumsy, tame, fat geese which 
were feeding on the Links rise in a body and 
tryto follow the wild ones.” When she was 
between eight and nine her father returned 
from sea, and, shocked at finding her “such 
a savage,” set himself to instruct her in read- 
ing ; but so untoward was he, that the books 
which were then a penance to her, she never 
afterwards reopened. But muchas her father’s 








wandered from door to door begging, and 
carrying with them gossip and news. This 
gives us a suggestive glimpse :— 


‘** My mother taught me to read the Bible, and to 
say my prayers morning and evening; otherwise she 
allowed me to grow up a wild creature. WhenI was 
seven or eight years old I began to be useful, for I 
pulled the fruit for preserving; shelled the peas and 
beans, fed the poultry, and looked after the dairy, for 
we kept a cow.” 


She had no dolls nor companions; but 
this perhaps only left her more free to de- 
velop a faculty for sharp observation of 


tuition had tried her, Miss Primrose’s schvol 
at Musselburgh, to which she was now sent, 
was more trying to her still. It seems to 
have been conducted on the narrowest and 
primmest of old educational principles. The 
girls were kept in perpetual restraint: put in 
stays and steel busks and rods to improve the 
figure ; and in this constrained state, had to 
prepare their lessons—the chief of which 
was to learn by heart a page of Johnson’ 
Dictionary ! | 





Twelve months were spent at this school 
without much result (and small wonder’). 
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Mrs. Somerville acknowledges that when she 
returned she could not write a simple note, 
and got herself into a scrape by writing to her 
brother in Edinburgh that she had sent him 
a bank-vot (note) to buy some things for 
her. Now she enjoyed her freedom more 
than ever, wandering on the beach, collecting 
and observing. 


“‘ There was a small pier on the sands for shipping 
limestone brought from the coal-mines inland. Iwas 
astonished to see the surface of these blocks of stone 
covered with beautiful impressions of what seemed to 
be leaves ; how they got there I could not imagine, 
but I picked up the broken bits, and even large pieces, 
and brought them to my repository: With 
the exception of dulse and tangle, I knew the names 
of none of the seaweeds, though I was well acquainted 
with and admired many of these beautiful plants. I 
also watched the crabs, live shells, jelly-fish, and 
various marine animals, all of which were objects of 
curiosity and amusement to me in my lonely life. 

The bed of a stream or burn at Aberdour, 
I remember, was thickly covered with the freshwater 
mussel, which I knew often contained pearls; dut Z 
did not like to kill the creatures to get the pearls.” 


So here the scientific instinct has fairly 
dawned. She observes and draws her own 
inferences as to life-records, as Hugh Miller 
and many others have done, and nourishes a 
mute wonder as to causes, which she has no 
words to utter. When the bad weather 
comes, and she is compelled to stay indoors, 
she steals time from her sampler-sewing and 
her domestic duties, now resumed and in- 
creased, to read Shakespere and other books 
of the small collection in the house—pro- 
bably with a vague hope that she may meet 
with some solution of the problems that have 
presented themselves to her mind. ‘This 
reading is disapproved of, and she is sent to 
learn plain needlework, and has the house- 
linen given into her charge. ‘We had a 
large stock, much of it very beautiful, for 
the Scotch ladies at the time were very proud 
of their napery ; but they no longer sent it to 
Holland to be bleached, as had once been 
the custom.” Among the books was a 
copy of Mrs. Chapone’s “ Letters to Young 
Women,” which she found time to pore over, 
in spite of the disapprobation, and she re- 
solved to follow the course there recom- 
mended. She had found a pair of globes in 
the house, and, at her own request, was 
taught their use by Mr. Reed, the village 
schoolmaster, and would fain have added 
Latin and navigation. From her bedroom 
window that opened to the south she spent 
many hours at night studying the stars by 
the aid of the celestial globe. 

When she was about thirteen she removed 


with her mother to Edinburgh for the winter, 
XVI—20 





where she got lessons in writing, and on the 
pianoforte ; but one of the chief events in 
her early life was a visit paid shortly after 
to her uncle, Dr. Somerville, at the manse 
of Jedburgh—a friend who approved of her 
thirst for knowledge, and was glad to aid her. 


‘¢ He assured me,”’ she says, ‘‘ contrary to my fears, 
that in ancient times many women—some of them of 
the highest rank in England—had been very elegant 
scholars, and that he would read Virgil with me if I 
would come to his study for an hour or two every 
morning before breakfast, which I gladly did. I 
never was happier in my life than during the months 
I spent at Jedburgh. My aunt was a charming com- 
panion—witty, full of anecdote, and had read more 
than most women of her day, especially Shakespere, 
who was her favourite author.” 


After another winter spent in Edinburgh, 
devoted mainly to dancing and deportment, 
she returned to Burntisland, and there one 
day, when a young lady was showing her 
a book of fashions, she was struck “ by see- 
ing in it strange-looking lines mixed with 
letters, chiefly X’s and Y’s. Her friend 
could not enlighten her further than by tell- 
ing her that it was algebra—a sort of arith- 
metic. Now she set herself to find out 
about algebra, by searching all the books in 
the house ; and great was her disappointment 
when Robertson’s ‘‘ Navigation,” which had 
at first raiséd her hopes, failed to satisfy 
her. ‘There was no one she could ask, and 
she was miserable. “I was often very sad 
and forlorn,” she writes; “not a hand held 
out to help me.” 

While attending lessons at drawing with 
Mr. Nasmyth in Edinburgh, she first dis- 
tinctly heard from him of “ Euclid” as “the 
foundation, not only of perspective, but of 
astronomy and all mechanical science.” But, 
in her circumstances, she knew not how to 
procure the books, and it was not till she 
had returned once more to Burntisland that 
she managed to get them, and some primary 
instruction also from Mr. Craw, a tutor 
employed for her younger brother. “I 
asked Mr. Craw to hear me demonstrate a 
few problems in the first book of ‘ Euclid,’ 
and then I continued the study alone with 
courage and assiduity, knowing I was on the 
right road.” The share in the household 
work, mending her own clothes, painting, 
practising music, and other things, took up her 
whole day, and she sat up late reading 
“Euclid.” The servants, however, told her 
mother that in thisway she wasted the candles, 
and they were instructed to take away her 
candle as soon as she was in bed. “I had 
already, however, gone through the first four 
books of “ Euclid,” and now I was thrown on 
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my memory, which I exercised by beginning | 
at the first book, and demonstrating in my 
mind a certain number of problems every 
night till I could go through the whole.” 
Next winter, when in Edinburgh, Mr. 
Nasmyth was greatly struck by her progress | 
in painting ; and she was highly praised for | 
her pictures by so acute a critic as Dr. Hugh | 
Blair. Now she saw something of society, 
going out to balls and parties in her sedan 
chair, unattended by a man-servant, as ladies 
generally were then, ‘“‘as our household con- 
sisted of two maid-servants only.” She returned 
to Burntisland in the spring, and in this way 
she alternated between the two places, 
always “as we kept early hours, rising at | 
daybreak, and, after dressing, wrapped in a 
blanket from my bed, on account of the exces- 
sive cold—having no fire at that hour—read- 
ing algebra or the classics till breakfast- time.” 
So matters went on until 1804, when she | 
was married to her cousin, Mr. Samuel Greig, 
Russian Consul, and went to live in London. 
**T was alone the whole of the day in London,” 
she says, ‘‘so I continued my mathematical and other 
pursuits, but under great disadvantages ; for, although 
my husband did not prevent me from studying, I met 
with no sympathy whatever from him, as he had a 
| very low opinion of the capacity of my sex, and had 
| neither knowledge of nor interest in science of any 


kind. Ialso took lessons in French, and learnt to 
speak it so as to be understood.”’ 


she 


After three years of married life, 
returned to Burntisland a widow, with two 
boys, the youngest of whom died there very 


shortly. She rose early and resumed her 
studies. She was now familiar with plane 
and spherical trigonometry, conic sections, 
and Ferguson’s Astronomy. Newton’s “ Prin- 
cipia” was attempted, but found too difficult. 
Mathematical science was low in Great | 
Britain then; but she was fortunate in | 
making the acquaintance of Professor Wal- | 
lace, of Edinburgh, who exchanged notes 
with her, and helped her especially in the 
purchase of a good mathematical library. 
She had now the means, and pursued her 
studies systematically, disregarding the advice 
and offensive criticism of many of her own 
friends and family. ‘‘They expected me to 
entertain and keep gay house for them, and | 
in that they were disappointed. As I was 
quite independent, I did not care for their 
criticism. A great part of the day was 
occupied with my children ; in the evening I 
worked, played piquet with my father, or 
played at the piano, sometimes with violin 
accompaniment.” 

During these five years of widowhood 
much progress had been made and a founda- 








| of Jedburgh. 


| ture. 


| reside in London, whither they went. 


|a tour on the Continent, 
| first summer after their marriage, they carried | 
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tion was laid for solid scientific work ; but the 
‘realisation of this was delayed for a time 
through her marriage, in 1812, to her cousin, 
William Somerville, a son of Dr. Somerville, 
He had been a surgeon in the 
army, and had seen much of service and adven- | 
For a time they were not permanently | 
settled, and lived during summer at Jed- 
burgh, where they saw a good deal of Sir 
Walter Scott and his family, and the society | 
which was gathered round them at Abbots- 
ford. But on Mr. Somerville being appointed, 
in 1816, a member of the Army Medical | 
Board, it was necessary that they should | 
The | 
| acquaintance of the Herschels and many 
other people of note, which she now made, | 
| was a source of much pleasure ; and during | 
undertaken .the | 


letters of introduction to such men as Arago, 


| Biot, Cuvier, and La Place, with whom she 


had scientific talk which stimulated her. An 
attack of illness prevented her from returning 
at the time fixed, and the tour was prolonged 
by their going into Italy, which afforded her | 
some of the most interesting reminiscences. | 

On her return her children required much | 
attention; and she devoted a good deal of 
time to minerals, of which she and her hus- | 
band had made a fine collection. Their | 
house more and more became the resort of | 
people of eminence—Dr. Wollaston, Buck- || 
land, Babbage, and many more. She was | 
one of the very first to whom Wollaston | 
communicated his discovery of the seven | 
dark lines crossing the solar spectrum, out of | 
which has come such wonderful knowledge | 
as to the substances of the globe. For 
literary triends she “had often as guests 
Sydney Smith, Maria Edgeworth, Joanna | 
Baillie, and Mrs. Opie. 

The death of a little daughter was a 
severe trial to her. Closely following on this 
came her husband’s appointment as physician | 
to Chelsea Hospital, which led them to 
change their abode to that district. That her 
children might not undergo the mortifications | 
she had experienced through ignorance of 
modern languages, she was assiduous in 
teaching them, and in attending to her 
household, which probably it was that led 
Miss Edgeworth to speak of her thus:— 
“She draws beautifully; and while her head 
is among the stars, her feet are firm upon the 
earth.” ; 

As the children could now be left in 
charge of others, another continental tour 
was undertaken. Brussels, Bonn, and the 
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chief points of interest in Holland were 
visited, and acquaintance made with many 
men and women of note, among others 
Madame de Staél. 

Shortly after her return her husband re- 
ceived a letter which, she says, surprised her 
beyond expression. It was from Lord 
Brougham, intimating a “design he had 
formed against Mrs. Somerville.” The So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
had just been instituted, and he wished her 
to co-operate, adding these words :— 

“T assure you I speak without any flattery, when I 
say that of the two subjects which I find it most diffi- 
cult to see the chance of executing, there is one, 
which, unless Mrs. Somerville will undertake, none 
else can, and it must be left undone, though about 
the most interesting of the whole [list of subjects 
proposed], I mean an account of the Mécanique 
Céleste; the other is an account of the Principia, 
which I have some hopes of at Cambridge.” 


After much thought and further pressure, 
Mrs. Somerville, with characteristic modesty 
and good sense, agreed to try on condition: 
“T am afraid,” she said, “that I am in- 
capable of such a task; but as you both 
wish it so much, I shall do my very best 
upon condition of secresy, and that if I fail 
the manuscript shall be put in the fire.” Her 
own condition of secresy added a good deal 
to her difficulties. She writes :— 

“TI rose early, and made such arrangements with 
regard to my children and family affairs, that I had 
time to write afterwards ; not, however, without many 
interruptions. A man can always command his time 
under the plea of business, a woman is not allowed 
any such excuse. At Chelsea I was always supposed 
to be at home, and as my friends and acquaintances 
came so far out of their way on purpose to see me, it 
would have been unkind and ungenerous not to 
receive them. Nevertheless, I was sometimes annoyed, 
when in the midst of a difficult problem some one 
would enter and say, ‘I have come to spend a few 
hours with you.’ However, I learnt by habit to leave 
a subject and resume it again at once, like putting a 
mark into a book I might be reading; this was the 
more necessary as there was no fireplace in my little 
room, and I had to,write in the drawing-room in 
winter. Frequently I hid my papers as the bell an- 
nounced a visitor, lest any one should discover my 
secret.” 

The work, which was done among such 
distractions as these, was at length finished 
and sent to Lord Brougham, and was speedily 
declared ‘by all competent judges to be a 
masterpiece alike in point of knowledge, 
clearness of arrangement, and simplicity of 
style. Sir John Herschel wrote: “What a 
pity La Place has not lived to see this illus- 
tration of his great work! You will only, I 
fear, give too strong a stimulus to the study 
of abstract science by this performance.” It 
was at once introduced into the course of 











studies as Cambridge, and sold largely; its 
author was elected a member of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, and of many other 
learned bodies; and a pension was granted 
her from the Civil List by Sir Robert Peel. 
The author meanwhile was only finding 
out new work that wanted to be done. In 
re-writing the preface for a later edition, 
she was struck by the many points of con- 
nection of the physical sciences, and set 
about writing a work on that subject. Her 
health, which had never been good at Chel- 
sea, had now become so bad as to make 
change necessary, and she was conveyed 
to France, where, after a time, acquaint- 
ance with old friends was renewed and new 
friendships formed—every one willingly aid- 
ing her in her work. She was so delicate, 
however, that at times she wrote in bed! 
After the printing was begun, the correction 
of the proof-sheets, which were sent through 
the Embassy, was found to be “a very tedious 
business.” Her daughters were indefatigable 
in their attentions to her, however, and gra- 
dually a measure of strength returned. The 
book was published about the time she 
reached home, and added to her reputation. 
It was by-and-by found that her health was 
not so completely restored as to enable her 
to remain permanently in England. A more 
genial climate was felt to be advisable, and 
accordingly the greater portion of her after- 
life was spent in Italy—now in Rome, sur- 
rounded by such friends as Gibson the 
sculptor, Lady Davy, and others—now at 
Albano, now in Venice, now in Naples, 
varied by visits home in summer-time, which 
she much enjoyed. Everywhere she was the 
same genial-hearted, high-thinking, indus- 
trious woman, in midst of indifferent health 
working out patiently her scientific ideas ; 
for it was in such circumstances that the 
valuable work on “ Physical Geography,” 
with its immense research and its luminous 
arrangement, as well as the wonderfully clear 
and popular treatise on “ Molecular and 
Microscopic Science,” and those papers on 
the various experiments upon the effect of 
the solar spectrum on juices of plants and 
other substances, which Sir John Herschel 
communicated to the Royal Society, were all 
written. Even during her residence abroad, 
her daughter says, “ She never allowed any- 
thing to interfere with her morning work. 
After that was over she was delighted to join 
in any plan which had been formed for the 
afternoon’s amusement, and enjoyed herself 
thoroughly, whether in visiting antiquities 
and galleries in the neighbourhood, or else 
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going with a friend to paint on the Cam- 
pagna, [or other interesting points near Albano 
or elsewhere].” Her love of nature, and her 
fine eye for the beautiful, whether in art or 
scenery, rendered her residence abroad a 
delight, and defied weariness or vague regret. 
The husband who had so fully sympathized 
with her, and who possessed her full sym- 
pathy and affection, passed away in 1860, to 
her great grief. She was now unoccupied, 
and unoccupied time became, if possible, 
more trying to her; and so, under the advice 
of her daughters, she began to arrange her 
thoughts about molecular and microscopic 
science, which finally grew into the work of 
which we have already spoken. She wrought 
on, indeed, unremittingly, telling us that, in 
1869, when she was in her ninetieth year she 
had “still the habit of studying in bed from 
eight in the morning till twelve or one o’clock.” 

In her ninety-second year, though some- 
what deaf, she was able to drive out for 
some hours a day, and still took lively and 
genial interest in all that was going on in 
science, in art, and politics, not forgetting 
kind remembrances of her many friends, nor 
failing to record her regrets for those of her 
contemporaries who were passing away. She 
was free from the grudges and querulous re- 
pinings of age, as woman ever was. She was 
sometimes afraid of losing her intellectual 
powers, and her wishes in that regard were 
granted to her. “Her last occupations,” 
says her daughter, “ continued to the day of 
her death. It was with intense delight 


that she pursued her intricate calculations | 1 


after her ninetieth and ninety-first years, and | 





repeatedly told me how she rejoiced to find 
that she had the same readiness and facility 
in comprehending and developing these ex- 
tremely difficult formule which she possessed 
when young.” She died on the 29th of No- 
vember, 1872, passing away so gently that 
those around her could scarcely tell the 
moment when she left them. Though she 
had seen reason to reject some of the 
severer dogmas of the creed she had been 
taught in her youth, she was sincerely and 
unostentatiously religious. 

Her humility remained unspoiled by suc- 
cess. When on a visit to her old friend and 
helper, Dr. Somerville, at Jedburgh, she ex- 
pressed her determination to put the manu- 
script of her “ Physical Geography” in the 
fire, because Humboldt’s “Cosmos” had just 
appeared, and she was only dissuaded from 
doing so by his urgent entreaties. Her in- 
defatigable industry was equal to her humility 
and her keen sense of duty. 

Brave, patient, noble old lady! She was 
surely a worthy link between two eras. 
She had the high-born heartiness, abiding 
contentment, and sunshiny humour which 
twinkled forth so brightly in the lives 
of her immediate predecessors ; and she had 
all the aspiration after knowledge, which is 
said to be characteristic of our busier time. 
Her memory, were it only because of this 
remarkable and almost unique union of quali- 
ties, deserves to be kept green, and her life 
to be carefully studied by thcughtful young 
women in these days, when scientific train- 
ing is being more and more conceded as 
| theirs by right of natural capacities. 

E. CONDER GRAY. 





PASSING BY. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “JoHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.”’ 


‘« And they told him, that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


RICH man, from your happy door, 
Seeing the old, the sick, the poor, 

Who ask for nothing, scarcely weep, 
To whom even heaven means only sleep ; 
While you, given good things without measure, 
Sometimes can hardly sleep for pleasure ; 

Let not the blessed moment fly : 

Jesus of Nazareth passes by. 


Is there a sinner, tired of sin, 
Longing a new life to begin ? 

But all the gates of help are shut, 
And all the words of love are mute ; 











Earth’s best joys sere, like burnt-up grass, 
And even the very heavens as brass ; 
Turn not away so pitilessly— 
Jesus of Nazareth passes by. 


Self-hardened man, of smooth, bland smile ; 

Woman, with heart like desert isle 

Set in the sea of household love, 

Whom nothing save “ the wold”? can move ; 

At your white lie, your sneering speech, 

Your backward thrust no sword can reach, 
Look, your child lifts a wondering cye— 
Jesus of Nazareth passes by. 
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Oh, all ye foolish ones, who feel 

A sudden doubt, like piercing steel, 

When your dead hearts within you burn, 

And conscience sighs, ‘“‘ Return, return.”’ 

Why let ye the sweet impulse fleet, 

Love’s wave wash back from your tired feet— 
Knowing not Him who came so nigh— 
Jesus of Nazareth passing by ? 





He must not pass! Hold Him secure ; 

In likeness of His helpless poor ; 

Of many a sick soul, sin-beguiled ; 

In innocent face of little child ; 

Clasp Him—quite certain it is He— 

In every form of misery ; 
And when thou meet’st Him up on high, 
Be sure He will not pass thee by. 





REFLECTIONS 


A of us who keep a true account of | 

our histories know perfectly well what 
influences have really entered our lives and 
mingled with their flow. Frequently these 
are not very tangible—not the people at 
whose houses we dine, not the people whose 
cards lie in our hall, not the preacher we 
hear on Sunday, not those whose names 
are oftenest on our lips. But if a few letters 
of no intrinsic value are stored in our desks, 
if there are one or two names which we 
never mention, or mention in mere dry con- 
nection with fact, without word of praise or 
affection, if on Christmas eves and New- 
Year’s nights there are two or three guests 
in our rooms whom nobody but ourselves 
can see, there lies the secret, there are the 
points where the windows of heaven opened 











upon us, and we gained more of God by re- 
ceiving another of his souls into our own. 

“T am still writing on the peculiar kind of 
| paper which a young student recommended 
to me when I was a school-girl, nearly 
twenty years ago,” said a lady. ‘“ He went 
abroad soon afterwards, and in course of | 
time he died. All else is changed; but I | 
am still writing on his favourite paper.” | 

What other spells had he laid upon her of | 
which this trifle was only the outward and | 
visible sign? For little things like these tell | 
us plain truths of ourselves. We may battle | 
against the tide as we will: the straw goes 
with it! 

Are we ever quite sure what is the deter- 
mining cause of any of our actions? If we 
took honest pains to sound the bottom of 
our minds, should we always have candour 
and courage to declare what we found there? 
There was a boy who was very unhappy at 
home. It was not a bad home in itself; he 
was simply out of his element—sole repre- 
sentative, perhaps, of some ancestor whose | 
qualities had never been fused with the} 
general family stock. When that boy be- | 
came a man, he owned to a very confidential | 
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|if they saw the real stakes. 


IN BYE-TIME. 


IIL.—UNRECOGNISED INFLUENCES. 


friend that he had often felt a frantic longing 
to run away, had even got to such details as 
railway time-tables and ships’ departures, and 
had gone over his little stores to plan what 
he could possibly take or leave. But his 
project had never been carried out, and it 
was well, for he had remained to recognise 
the worth of those so unlike himself, and in 
his turn to become, not perhaps their petted 
favourite, but certainly their mainstay and 
idol. ‘I said to myself at the time,” he 
confided, “that I knew the little annoyances 
at home, but not the unknown miseries of 
the world, and that though my parents took 
so little notice of me, they might be troubled 
about me if I went. But I can own to-day, 
even to myself, that it was the old tabby cat 
who really kept me moored. She had been 
the only playmate of my childhood, and I 
could not take her with me, and I knew 
father did not care for cats, and that she 
might be sent away and lost.” 

“A stake in the country” is the political 
nostrum for the prevention of over-rash 
radicalism. But we suspect many politicians 
would open their eyes with astonishment 
It has been 
wisely said that it is a well-guarded country 
where the beggar will fight for his dish, 
as loyally as the laird for his land. But 
then the loyalty is paid to something that 
is neither dish nor land. Nobody would 
fight to protect the best dinner that was ever 
given in a workhouse on Christmas day, 
and the estates which the bran-new million- 
aire has bought with his profits from the 
Patent Money-making Company would be 
put up for sale as soon as any rumour of an 
invasion threatened to decrease their value. 

The real work of the world, like its real 
motives, is silent. There are reports of 
schools. There are no reports of the 
thousands upon thousands of nurseries and 
parlours where unknown women thankfully 
wear out life in a ministry which indeed is 
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“never done.” There are reports of hos- 
pitals where science and skill strive nobly to 
be almost as wise and tender as simple love, 
but there is no report of the watchful, 
intuitive daily service and management which 
conserves health and energy, and lavishes 
that prevention of which every ounce is 
worth more than a pound of cure. The 
rents and patches of life make themselves 
noticeable. The scum rises and the skim- 
ming makes a noise; the healthy nourish- 
ment simmers quietly below. The units 
speak, but it is the thousands who only live, 
that give them something to say. The 
poem is not worth so much as the heroism it 
embalms. What is fiction, after all, but a 
mysterious revelation of real lives, hidden 
somewhere? Have we not all lighted on ro- 
mances which we recognised as true of 
somebody at our side,—perchance of our- 
selves, ay, and which, in the guise of fiction, 
could be told with a terrible truth which 
would have escaped the boldest attempt at 
fact. Our vices or our virtues will find their 
fitting place in the record of humanity. 
Would you do something in secret? it shall 
be revealed openly; the very air shall be 
your witness: this very night, perchance, it 
shall sigh your hidden sorrow or hiss your 
sly sin into the ear of a revelator? Does it 
not signify what you do in this little matter? 
It shall signify a life’s bane or blessing to 
somebody who shall be born in the anti- 
podes, a hundred years hence. 

For the universe is too economical to lose 
anything—even a sin. Like a poison in 
itself, like a poison, too, it has a healing 
property when rightly applied. If there was 
a dangerous fallacy in the old saying, “Great 
sinners, great saints,” we may venture to say 
that a great sinner is usually an element in 
the development of a great saint. The stars 
are always bright, but it is the dark bosom of 
the night which brings them forth to view. 


Those who are seen to found great: 


schemes of good, are justly called the bene- 
factors of humanity. But few of us ask 
what made them do thus and thus, It would 
be very curious, were it possible, to trace the 
exact rise and progress of great philanthropic 
movements. Some, at least, we know, were 
born in the heart of their projectors, at the 
sight of some special suffering. We remem- 
ber and praise the man who gave his money, 
but we forget the other, who contributed 
his agony, his endurance, his great need, 
or it may even be, only the doom which 
made him a criminal or a pauper. Such 
pain, such misery, ay, such very wickedness, 





are not without their fitting place in the 
plan of the Great Father who knows all 
about the falling sparrows. 

Does the charitable reformer shrink from 
feeling that thus, after all, he is but a fellow- 
worker with the gutter child, the idiot, or the 
thief whose degradation suggested his labour 
for their kind? We each do what we can, 
You give your: gold: I give my time: 
yonder poor child gives its weight of genera- 
tions of infamy: yonder poor woman throws 
in her days and nights of incurable anguish. 
Oh, brethren! whose gift is the most costly ? 

We must not do evil that good may come, 
and yet we must rest assured that all evil must 
grow into good. And what is evil? And what 
is good? Are we very dolefully repentant now 
for the follies and passions of our infancy? 
Shall we be very proud of our greatest present 
virtue a few hundred years hence, when we 
shall see to-day’s light as darkness? The 
highest duty we can see now is our present 
highest good, but we shall only scale it to 
find another height beyond. We neither con- 
demn a Kalmuck for not reaching the moral 
refinement of an Anglo-Saxon philosopher, 
nor do we praise the philosopher for exceed- 
ing the standard of the Kalmuck. The 
picture or the pottery which is a cheering 
and elevating influence in an agricultural 
labourer’s cottage, would be an eyesore in an 
artist’s boudoir. From the lowest jabbering 
rootman (to descend no. lower) to the highest 
angel, whose mere individual power and glory 
may transcend our finite conception of the 
All-Father, is it not only a question of degree? 
The car of the world is rolling on; let us not 
shrink because soiled and scarred hands have 
their share in its home-bringing. 

There is in public opinion an unrecognised 
element which destroys its value. Men’s 
minds absorb the spirit of truth and beauty, 
as their lungs draw in fresh air, but when 
they give it out it is poisoned for their kind. 
“Ts such a work good ?” asked a wise man. 
“Then don’t mention it.” 

Therefore none of us can be wise at 
second-hand ; for if we adopt another man’s 
methods of judgment or insight, others have 
studied them too, and so forewarned, are also 
forearmed against our scrutiny. A man of 
the heartless character of Thackeray’s Dr. 
Firmin will to-day disguise himself in the 
blunt manners of Philip the son. The de- 
ceivers and humbugs of this generation 
deceive by their candour and rollicking 
frankness. The man of second-hand wisdom 
has learned from books to mistrust those 
who seem impregnable in their own sense of 
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virtue ; but the hypocrite has also learned 
that that trick is discovered, and that the 


| candid scamp, who owns “he knows he is 


not what he ought to be,” will probably gain 
the confidence and good opinion he pro- 
fesses humbly to avert. On the other hand, 
no sooner is any career stamped as laudable 
by the character and conduct of those who 
first enter it, than it is flooded by those who 
simply desire its credit and reward. The 
solitary and sturdy pioneer is followed by a 
rain of the merely lawless and unsettled ; 
| and in the next generation the most empty 
and frivolous women will be ostentatious in 
learning or housewifery, as vain in the lecture- 
room and as useless in the kitchen, as they 
now are in the mercer’s or the saloon. 

It often happens that the good event of 
to-day may be traced to the disaster which 
seemed to overwhelm us ten years ago. A 
man who makes an enemy of one who has 
many enemies makes them all his friends: 
they will all serve him whom their foe has 
injured. We see something good in those 
who are unpleasant to one whom we dislike. 
All their disadvantages are taken into most 
tolerant account, and on their behalf we 





| have strong arguments in favour of the 


widest charity. Even authors know that if 
the Saturday Revenge has attacked them, 


_ the Monday Monitor will take them up. 


| friends. 


There are many other dualities beside God 
and Mammon with whom we cannot be 
Possibly no great man was ever 
| either a Whig or a Tory, but he has to let it 


|| be taken for granted that he belongs to one 


| party or the other. Either is but the chariot 
in which he drives to the goal that he would 
take a weary while to reach on foot. 

Thus impartial animosity is often a better 
| policy than a show of impartial friendship. 
| If we are fighting neither with Israel nor the 
| Philistines, there will be always plenty in 
| distress and debt to follow us to our cave of 

Adullam. Two men at war with the world 

have at least one strong bond which holds 
| under many minor discrepancies. 

The private soldier does not so much 
follow his general as his own captain, and 
perhaps he would not follow the general at 
all without the captain between them. In 
all life it is the same. The moral forces 
that control the world must be filtered 
through many conduits before they can ac- 
complish all their work. The great masters 
of mankind would be tlte very first to own 
that they are but the name-stones in a great 


blank pyramid of humanity. 
6“ 





A woman’s memory saved me from 
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much temptation,” wrote one who had lived 
a wild life in a wild land. ‘ Not one of my 
own people ever knew her; she was dead 
before I left home. But there were some 
things that might otherwise have been too 
much for me that I was quite: safe from, 
just because I had loved her. I never felt 
that I had in any way lost her love, and I 
could not go with it in my heart to places 
where I could never have taken her. When 
I felt a little lonely because I could not join 
those who might have been my comrades, 
I just braced up my heart with the thought 
‘for her sake.’” 

I knew his aunt fondly believed that his 
rectitude was greatly due to the tracts she 
regularly sent him, and that his unmarried 
sister regarded herself as his guardian angel. 
As for the person who read his letter, she 
remarked, “I wish he had said he kept 
straight for Jesus’ sake.” But I remembered 
that Jesus himself taught that whatever is 
done as to the least of God’s children is 
done as to the Father himself; and I pon- 
dered whether a devoted personal love, such 
as this, may not have been the sweet and 
very simple origin of many a phrase, now 
crystalized into a shibboleth over the pro- 
nunciation of which God’s children cut the 
throats of their brethren. 

Who shall say what may be at the root of 
great sacrifices unflinchingly made, of great 
patience, of unexpected wisdom? The readi- 
ness which is called “ presence of mind” is 
sometimes due to pre-occupation by an idea. 
If we saw a man drown, the next accident of 
the kind would probably find us prompt and 
prepared. Those who suffered in mind or 
body, when we were too young or too help- 
less to aid them, are verily working with us 
when, for the benefit of others, we exercise 
the tact or knowledge we gained at their 
expense. 

Do we ever read an autobiography with- 
out being struck by the influence wielded by 
some unknown person occupying only what 
seems a bye-part in the play? What is it 
that checks you when you are inclined to 
murmur at the roughness of your lot? Only 
the memory of that friend of yours, of bright 
parts and rare promise, who went out to a 
strange land, and there stricken down, waited 
patiently among strangers for the end, send- | 
ing home gentle words to soothe those who 
could scarcely be as brave for him as he 
could be for himself. Is that a wasted life | 
which has left every heart through which it 
passed the softer and the sunnier, albeit with 
a rainy sunshine? Or, what made you dro: 
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your legal rights against the man who had so 
wronged you, and what helped you to hold 
out the hand of conciliation to him, though 
you feared he would think you but a mean- 
spirited poltroon for so doing, and the fact 
justified your fear? Only that your boy was 
just leaving your roof-tree, and you felt you 
could not send up strong prayers from an 
unforgiving heart—felt, too, that you wanted 
to think as kindly and as charitably as pos- 
sible of every soul in the world, to which you 
are committing your child. ‘These are the 
glimpses we catch of the way in which “all 
things work together.” 

There are more subtle influences still, and 
these are the strongest with some minds— 
nay, they are strongest with all, only some 
feel them so rarely, that, startled by their 
strangeness, they fear to transfer them to 
practical forms, and, like the man in the 
Parable of the Talents, fold them away to be 
wondered over and preserved, rather than 
used and multiplied. 

Who has not had a prevision?—some 
strange thought of the future set before our 
mind, clear, defined, as the fatal inscription 
on the wall of the Babylonian palace—some- 
thing perhaps so foreign to our own mental 
processes, that the most rational course 
seemed to hastily repudiate it as the hallu- 


cination of a momentarily disordered brain. 


This, to be sure, is dangerous ground. For 
few minds have any right conception of 
prophecy, but, like the poor prophet Jonah, 
think it can have no purpose but to be ful- 
filled to its bitter end. Did Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, did Savonarola and Luther, thunder 
forth against corrupt social or ecclesiastical 
systems in the spirit of the superstitious 
wretch, who, having had an ominous dream, 
is disappointed when the next post does not 
bring a black-edged letter? Alas, that so many 
of the links which bind the soul of man to 
the soul of the universe have fallen into brief 
discredit by his own lower nature seeing 
those which seem to bind itself to earth and 
doom, rather than those which make his im— 
mortal Ego eternally at one with God and 
Progress. 

Does a vision of moral beauty and power 
rise for you over the image of some friend ? 
Treasure it, have faith in it, though it may 
be that it has only been given to you to 
see in this instance, what God sees in 
every man—to wit, what he will be in that 
future which lies behind torrents: of tempta- 
tion and mountains of struggle. But then 
faith can walk over the waters, and faith can 
remove mountains. And this faith may have 





come into your heart as the very tool by 
which to work out God’s purpose in this 
case. God will not deceive us ; the vision 
may not be realised to-day, nor in this place. 
This is where our own blunders deceive us, 
like eager children forestalling the dates and 
details of their hopes. But every good thing 
will come to pass; it can be but a question 
of sooner or later, and our own unfaith is 
often the heaviest item on the “ later” side ! 

Or is it a shadow that we see ?—a cloud 
no larger than a man’s hand rising slowly in 
a sunny sky. Has the veil been lifted for 
you, so that you hear tears in the laughter, 
see strong endurance beneath the light- 
heartedness, or perchance detect a tragedy 
hid in the quiet life like a murdered man 
beneath the silver ripples of a peaceful lake, 
God does not tell secrets for nothing. If 
He teaches you to read his ciphers, it is that 
you shall do service by your knowledge. 
And if we ourselves could get at the heart of 
the love that wraps us round and never fails 
us, which is silent when silence is best, or 
has the right word, nay, the very smile or 
glance that we need, we should often find 
our secrets lying open there. 

We all know of the doleful previsions 
that are commonly called fulfilled, sometimes 
working out their own fulfilment, sometimes 
not much heard of till the fulfilment comes. 


For some people are so proud of any glim- 


mer of foresight that they always say, “I told 
you so” when anything goes wrong. But we 
do not hear much of those previsions which 
are really fulfilled in the sense of accomplish- 
ing the work for which they were sent, and 
averting the danger or the evil. The hearts 
which have borne such burdens are only too 
glad to drop them with a sigh of thanks- 
giving. For it is an awful thing to be set toa 
work by a voice which those around us do 
not hear—to be taught the priceless worth or 
terrible risk of elements in life which seem 
to them very trifling and indifferent. It is 
like working with gems or with poisons in a 
chamber where infants are playing, and any 
unguarded moment may be charged with 
destruction or death.. To those around us 
we seem fighting the air, while we know our 
strength is wearing out in the conflict with 
spiritual powers which are to our spirit so 
tangible, that beside them the realities of the 
material world are but painted shadows. Let 
us be humble and take courage; for it is 
given to no man to know who is greatest, 
nay, nor even what is greatest in his own 
life. 
ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 
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WHITELADIES. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


mET ER 
ES affairs 

d 
|| come to 


scribed 
in our 


} last 
| chapter, 


==when 
m& Miss 
Susan 
had 
co m- 
mitted 
herself 
openly 

to her 
scheme 

for the 

* discom- 
fiture of Farrel-Austin, and that personage had 


= 


= SS —_ 


|| accepted, with a bitterness I cannot describe, 
|| the curious contretemps (as he thought) which 
|| thus thrust him aside from the heirship, of 


'which he had been so certain, and made 


|| everything more indefinite than ever—there 
|, occurred a lull in thefamily story. All that could 
|| be done was to await the event which should 





|| determine whether a new boy was to spring 


of the old Austin stock, or the conspiracy to 
come to nothing in the person ofa girl. All 


| depended upon Providence, as Miss Susan 


said, with the strange mixture of truth and 


| falsehood which distinguished this extraordi- 


nary episode in her life. She said this with- 


| out a change of countenance, and it was 


absolutely true. If Providence chose to 


| defeat her fraud, and bring all her wicked 
| plans to nothing, it was still within the 


power of Heaven to do so in the most 
natural and simple way. In short, it thus 


| depended upon Providence—she said to her- 


self, in the extraordinary train of casuistical 


| Teasoning which went through her mind on 
| this point—whether she really should be guilty 


of this wrong or not. It was a kind of 


| Sortes into which she had thrown herself— 
| Much as a man might do who put it upon the 


hazard of a “ toss-up” whether he should kill 


another man or not. The problematical 
XVI—21 


an 


murderer might thus hold that some power 
outside of himself had to do with his de- 
cision between crime and innocence ; and so 
did Miss Susan. It was, she said to herself, 
within the arbitration of Providence—Pro- 
vidence alone could decide; and ‘the guilty 
flutter with which her heart sometimes woke 
in her, in the uncertainty of the chances 
before her, was thus calmed down by an 
almost pious sense (as she felt it) of de- 
pendence upon “ a higher hand.” I do not 
attempt to explain this curious mixture of 
the habits of an innocent and honourable 
and even religious mind, with the novel 
and extraordinary impulse to a great wrong 
which had seized upon Miss Susan once in 
her life, without, so to speak, impairing her 
character, or indeed having any immediate 
effect upon its general strain. She would 
catch herself even saying a little prayer for 
the success of her crime sometimes, and 
would stop short with a hard-drawn breath, 
and such a quickening of all her pulses as 
nothing in her life had ever brought before ; 
but generally her mind was calmed by the 
thought that as yet nothing was certain, but 
all in the hands of Providence ; and that her 
final guilt, if she was doomed to be guilty, 
would be in some way sanctioned and justi- 
fied by the deliberate decision of Heaven. 
This uncertainty it was, no doubt, which 
kept up an excitement in her, not painful 
except by moments, a strange quickening of 
life, which made the period of her tempta- 
tion feel like a new era in her existence. 
She was not unhappy, neither did she feel 
guilty, but only excited, possessed by a 
secret spring of eagerness and intentness 
which made all life more energetic and 
vital. This, as I have said, was almost 
more pleasurable than painful; but in one 
way she paid the penalty. The new thing 
became her master-thought: she could not 
get rid of it for a moment. Whatever she 
was doing, whatever thinking of, this came 
constantly uppermost. It looked her in 
the face, so to speak, the first thing in the 
morning, and never left her but reluctantly 
when she went to sleep at the close of the 
day, mingling broken visions of itself even 
with her dreams, and often waking her up 
with a start in the dead of night. It haunted 
her like a ghost; and though it was not 
accompanied by any sense of remorse, her 
constant consciousness of its presence gradu- 
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ally had an effect upon her life. Her face 
grew anxious ; she moved less steadily than 
of old; she almost gave up her knitting and 
such meditative occupations, and took to 
reading desperately when she was not im- 
mersed in business—all to escape from the 
thing by her side, though it was not in itself 
paintul. Thus gradually, insidiously, subtlely, 
the evil took possession of her life. 

As for Farrel-Austin, his temper and 
general sensibility were impaired by Miss 
Susan’s intimation to an incalculable degree. 
There was no living with him, all his family 
said. He too awaited the decision of Pro- 
vidence, but in anything but a pious way; 
and poor Mrs. Farrel-Austin had much to 
bear which no one heard of. “ Feel poorly! 
What is the good of your feeling poorly ?” 
he would say to her with whimsical brutality. 
“ Any other woman but you would have 
seen what was required of her. Why, even 
that creature at Bruges—that widow! It is 
what women were made for; and there isn’t 
a labourer’s wife in the parish but is up to as 
much as that.” 

“ Oh, Farrel, how can you be so un- 
kind ?” the poor woman would say. “ But 
if I had a little girl you would be quite as 
angry, and that could not be my fault.” 

** Have a girl if you dare !” said the furious 
heir-presumptive. And thus he awaited the 
decision of Providence—more innocently, but 
in a much less becoming way, than Miss Susan 
did. It was not a thing that was publicly 
spoken of, neither was the world in general 
aware what was the new question which had 
arisen between the two houses, but its effects 
were infinitely less felt in Whiteladies than 
in the internal comfort of the Hatch. 

In the midst of this sourd and suppressed 
excitement, however, the new possibility 
about Herbert, which poor Augustine had 
given solemn thanks for, but which all the 
experienced people had treated as folly, 
began to grow and acquire something like 
reality. A dying life may rally and flicker 
in the socket for a day or two, but when the 
improvement lasts for a whole month, and 
goes on increasing, even the greatest sceptic 
must pause and consider. It was not till 
Reine’s letter arrived, telling the doctor’s 
last opinion that there had always been 
something peculiar in the case, and that he 
could no longer say that recovery was im- 
possible, that Miss Susan’s mind first really 
opened to the idea. She was by herself 
when this letter came, and read it, shaking 
her head and saying “ Poor child!” as 


Miss Susan made a pause and drew a long 
breath, and began at the beginning again, 
with a curiously awakened look in her face, 
In the middle of this second reading she 
suddenly sprang up from her seat, said loud 
out (being all alone), “ There will be no need 
for it then /” and burst into a sudden flood 
of tears. It was as if some fountain had 
opened in her breast; she could not stop 
crying, or saying things to herself, in the 
strange rapture that came upom her. “No 
need, no need ; it will not matter!” she said 
again and again, not knowing that she was 
saying. 

“ What will not matter?” said Augustine, 
who had come im softly and stood by, 
looking on with grave surprise. 

Augustine knew nothing about Bruges— 
not even of the existence of the Austins 
there, and less (I need not say) of the de- 
cision of Providence for which her sister 
waited. Miss Susam started to her feet and 
ran to her, and put the letter into her hand. 

“TI do begin to believe the boy will get 
well,” she ened, her eyes once more over- 
flowing. 

Her sister could not understand her ex- 
citement: she herself had made up her 
simple mind to Herbert’s certain recovery 
long before, when the first letter came. 

“ Yes, he will recover,” she said; “I do 
not go by the doctor, but by my feelings. 
For some time I have been quite sure that 
an answer was coming, and Mary Matthews 
has said the same thing to me. We did not 
know, of course, when it would come. Yes, 
he will get better. Though it was so very 
discouraging, we have never ceased, never 
for a day 3 

“Oh, my dear!” said Miss Susan, her heart 
penetrated and melting, “‘ you have a right 
to put confidence in your prayers, for you 
are as good as a child. Pray for us all, that 
our sins may be forgiven us. You don't 
know, you could not think, what evil things 
come into some people’s minds.” 

“I knew you were in temptation,” said 
Augustine gently ; and she went away, asking 
no questions, for it was the time for her 
almshouses’ service, which nothing ever was 
permitted to disturb. 

And the whole parish, which had shaken 
its head and doubted, yet was very ready to 
believe news that had a half-miraculous air, 
now accepted Herbert’s recovery as certain. 
“See what it is to be rich,” some of the 
people said; “if it had been one 0’ our 
poor lads, he’d been dead years ago.” The 
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usual ; but when she had got to the end, | people at the Almshouses regarded it in a | 
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| of any such practical identification of the 


| cause and effect was rather startling to him. 
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different way. Even the profane ones among 
them, like old John, who was conscious of | 
doing very little to swell the prayers of the | 
community, felt a certain pride in the news, 
as if they had something to do with the 
event. ‘“ We’ve prayed him back to life,” 
said old Mrs. Matthews, who was very 
anxious that some one should send an 
account of it to the Methodist Magazine, and 
had the courage to propose this step to Dr. 
Richard, who nearly fainted at the propo- 
sition. Almost all the old people felt a 
curious thrill of innocent vanity at having 
thus been instrumental in so important an 
event ; but the village generally resented this 
view, and said it was like their impudence to 
believe that God Almighty would take so 
much notice of folks in an Almshouse. Dr. 
Richard himself did not quite know what 
to say on the subject. He was not sure 
that it was “in good taste” to speak of it 
so, and he did not think the Church approved 


benefit of her prayers. In a more general 
way, yes; but to say that Herbert’s recovery 
and the prayers of the Almshouses were 


He said to his wife that it was “‘ Dissenterish” 
—a decision in which she fully agreed. “Very 
Dissenterish, my dear, and not at all in good 
taste,” Mrs. Richard said. 

But while the public in general, and the 
older persons involved, were thus affected 
by the news, it had its effect too, in con- 
junction with other circumstances, upon the 
young people, who were less immediately 
under its influence. Everard Austin, who 
was not the heir-presumptive, and indeed 
now knew himself to be another degree off 
from that desirable position, felt nothing but 
joy at his cousin’s amendment; and the 
girls at the Hatch were little affected by the 
failure of their father’s immediate hopes. 
But other things came in to give it a certain 
power over their future lives. Kate took it 
so seriously upon her herself to advise Sophy 
as to her future conduct in respect to the 
recovered invalid, that Sophy was inspired 
to double efforts for the enjoyment of the 
present moment, which might, if she ac- 
cepted her sister’s suggestion, contain all that 
was left to her of the pleasures of life. 

“Do it myself? No; I could not do it 
myself,” said Kate, when they discussed the 
subject, “ for he is younger than I am; you 
are just the right age for him. You will 
have to spend the winters abroad,” she 
added, being of a prudent and forecasting 
mind, “ so you need not say you will get no 





fun out of your life. Rome and these sort 
of places, where he would be sure to be sent 
to, are great fun, when you get into a good 


| set. You had far better make up your mind 


to-it; for, as for Alf, he is no good, my dear ; 
he is only amusing himself; yow may take 
my word for that.” 

“And so am I amusing myself,” Sophy 
said, her cheeks blazing with indignation at 
this uncalled-for stroke ; “ and, what’s more, 
I mean to, like you and Dropmore are 
doing. I can see as far into a milestone as 
any of you,” cried the young lady, who cared 
as little for grammar as for other colloquial 
delicacies. 

And thus it was that the fun grew faster 
and more furious than ever; and these two 
fair sisters flew about both town and country, 
wherever gaiety was going, and were seen 
on the top of more drags, and had more 
dancing, more flirting, and more pleasurmg 
than two girls of unblemished character are 
often permitted to indulge.:in. Poor Everard 
was dreadfully “out of it” in that druyant 
summer. He had no drag, nor any parti- 
cular way of being useful, except by boats ; 
and, as Kate truly said, a couple of girls 
cannot drag about a man with them, even 
though he is their cousin. I do not think 
he would have found much fault with their 
gaiety had he shared in it; and though he 
did find fault with their slang, there is a 
piquancy in acting as Mentor to two girls so 
pretty which seems to carry its own reward 
with it. But Everard disapproved very much 
when he found himself left out, and easily 
convinced himself that they were going a 
great deal too far, and that he was grieved, 
annoyed, and even disgusted by their total 
departure from womanly tranquillity. He 
did not know what to do with himself in his 
desolate and dé/aissé condition, hankering 
after them and their society, and yet dis- 
approving of it, and despising their friends 
and their pleasures, as he said to himself he 
did. He felt dreadfully, dolefully superior, 
after a few days, in his water-side cottage, 
and as if he could never again condescend 
to the vulgar amusements which were popular 
at the Hatch; and an impulse moved him— 
half from a generous and friendly motive, 
half on his own behalf—to go to Switzerland, 
where there was always variety to be had, 
and to join his young cousins there, and 
help to nurse Herbert back into strength 
and health. It was a very natural reaction, 
though I do not think he was sensible of it, 
which made his mind turn with a sudden 
rebound to Reine, after Kate and Sophy had 
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been unkind to him. Reine was hasty and 
high-spirited, and had made him feel now 
and then that she did not quite approve of 
him; but she never would have left him in 
the lurch, as the other girls had done ; and 
he was very fond of Herbert, and very glad 
of his recovery ; and he wanted change: so 
that all these causes together worked him to 
a sudden resolution ; and this was how it 
happened that he appeared all at once, with- 
out preface or announcement, in the Kander- 
thal, before the little inn, like an angel sent 
to help her in her extremity, at Reine’s 
moment of greatest need. 


And whether it was the general helpful- | 


ness, hopefulness, and freshness of the 
stranger, like a wholesome air from home, 
or whether it was a turning-point in the 
malady, I cannot tell—but Herbert began 
to mend from that very night. Everard 
infused a certain courage into them all. He 
relieved Reine, whose terrible disappoint- 
ment had stupefied her, and who for the 
first time had utterly broken down under the 
strain which overtasked her young faculties. 
He roused up Francois, who, though he 
went on steadily with his duty, was out of 
heart too, and had resigned himself to his 
young master’s death. ‘‘ He has been as 
bad before, and got better,” Everard said, 
though he did not believe what he was 
saying ; but he made both Reine and 
Frangois believe it, and, what was still 
better, Herbert himself, who rallied and 
made a last desperate effort to get hold 
again of the thread of life, which was so 
fast slipping out of his languid fingers. “ It 
is a relapse,” said Everard, “ an accidental 
relapse, from the wetting ; he has not really 
lost ground.” And to his own wonder he 
gradually saw this pious falsehood grow into 
a truth. 

To the great wonder of the valley too, 
which took so much interest in the poor young 
Englishman, and which had already settled 
where to bury him, and held itself ready at 
any moment to weep over the news which 
everybody expected, the next bulletin was 
that Herbert was better ; and from that mo- 
ment he gradually, slowly, mended again, 
toiling back by languid degrees to the hope- 
ful though invalid state from which he 
had fallen. Madame de Mirfleur arrived 
two days after, when the improvement had 
thoroughly set in, and she never quite 
realised how near death her son had been. 
He was still ill enough, however, to justify 
her in blaming herself much for having left 
him, and in driving poor Reine frantic with 








the inference that only in his mother’s ab- 
sence could he have been exposed to such a 
danger. She did not mean to blame Reine, 
| whose devotion to her brother and admir- 
able care of him she always boasted of, but 
I think she sincerely believed that under her 
own guardianship, in this point at least, her 
son would have been more safe. But the 
sweet bells of Reine’s nature had all been 
jangled out of tune by these events. The 
| ordinary fate of those who look for miracles 
| had befallen her: her miracle, in which she 

believed so firmly, had failed, and all heaven 
| and earth had swung out of balance. Her 
head swam, and the world with it, swaying 
under her feet at every step she took. Every- 
thing was out of joint to Reine. She had 
tried to be angelically good, subduing every 
rising of temper and unkind feeling, quench- 
ing not only every word on her lips, but 
every thought in her heart, which was not 
kind and forbearing. But what did it matter? 
God had not accepted the offering of her 
goodness nor the entreaties of her prayers ; 
He had changed his mind again; He had 
stopped short and interrupted his own work. 
Reine allowed all the old bitterness which she 
had tried so hard to subdue to pour back into 
her heart. When Madame de Mirfleur, going 
into her son’s room, made that speech at the 
door about her deep regret at having left her 
boy, the girl could not restrain herself. She 
burst out to Everard, who was standing by, 
the moment her mother was out of the room. 

“Qh, itis cruel, cruel!” she cried. “Is it 
likely that I would risk Herbert’s life—I that 
have only Herbert in all the world? We are 
nothing to her—nothing! in comparison with 
that—that gentleman she has married, and 
those babies she has,” cried poor Reine. 

It seemed somewhat absurd to Everard 
that she should speak with such bitterness of 
her mother’s husband ; but he was kind and 
consoled her. 

“ Dear Reine, she did not blame you,” he 
said ; “she only meant that she was sorry to 
have been away from you; and of course it 
is natural that she should care—a little, for 
her husband and her other children.” 

“Oh! you don’t, you cannot understand 
said Reine. “ What did she want with a 
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husband ?—and other children? ‘That is the 
whole matter. Your mother belongs to you, 
doesn’t she? or else she is not your mother.” 

When she had given forth this piece of 
triumphant logic with all the fervour and 
satisfaction of her French blood, Reine sud- 
denly felt the shame of having betrayed her- 
self and blamed her mother. Her flushed 
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face grew pale, her voice faltered. ‘“ Everard, 
don’t mind what I say. I am angry, and un- 
happy, and cross, and I don’t know what is 
the matter with me,” cried the poor child. 

“You are worn out; that is what is the 
matter with you,” said Everard, strong in 
English common sense. ‘ There is nothing 
that affects the nerves and the temper like 
an overstrain of your strength. You must 
be quite quiet, and let yourself be taken care 
of, now Herbert is better, and you will get all 
right again. Don’t cry ; you are worn out, 
| my poor little queen.” . 

“ Don’t call me that,” said the girl weep- 
| ing; “it makes me think of the happy times 
before he was ill, and of Aunt Susan and 
home.” 

“And what could you think of better?” 
said Everard. ‘“ By-and-by—don’t cry, 
Queenie !—the happy days will come back, 
and you and I will take Herbert home.” 

And he took her hand and held it fast, 
and as she went on crying, kissed it and 
said many a soft word of consolation. He 
was her cousin, and had been brought up 
with her; so it was natural. But I do not 
know what Everard meant, neither did he 
know himself: ‘‘ You and I will take Herbert 
home.” The words had a curious effect 
upon both the young people—upon her who 
listened and him who spoke. They seemed 
to imply a great deal more than they really 
meant. 

Madame de Mirfleur did not see this little 
scene, which probably would have startled 
and alarmed her; but quite independently 
| there rose up in her mind an idea which 
pleased her, and originated a new inte- 
rest in her thoughts. It came to her as 
_she sat watching Herbert, who was sleeping 
| softly after the first airing of his renewed 
| convalescence. He was so quiet and doing 
so well that her mind was at ease about him, 
and free to proceed to other matters; and 
from these thoughts of hers arose a little 
comedy in the midst of the almost tragedy 
which kept the little party so long prisoners 
in the soft seclusion of the Kanderthal. 











CHAPTER XVIII. 


MADAME DE MIRFLEUR had more anxieties 
connected with her first family than merely 
the illness of her son; she had also the fate 
of her daughter to think of, and I am not sure 
that the latter disquietude did not give her 
the most concern. Herbert, poor boy, could 
but die, which would be a great grief, but 
an end of all anxiety, whereas Reine was 
likely to live, and cause much anxiety, unless 








her future were properly cared for. Reine’s 
establishment in life had been a very serious 
thought to Madame de Mirfleur since the 
girl was about ten years old, and though she 
was only eighteen as yet, her mother was 
well aware how negligent English relatives 
are in this particular, leaving a girl’s marriage 
to chance, or what they are pleased to call 
Providence, or mere likely her own silly 
fancy, without taking any trouble to esta- 
blish her suitably in life. She had thought 
much, very much of this, and of the great 
unlikelihood, on the other hand, of Reine, 
with her English ways, submitting to her 
mother’s guidance in so important a matter, 
or accepting the husband whom she might 
choose ; and if the girl was obstinate and 
threw herself back, as was most probable, on 
the absurd J/aisser-aller of the English, the 
chances were that she would never find a 
proper settlement at all. ‘These thoughts, 
temporarily suspended when Herbert was at 
his worst, had come up again with double 
force as she ceased to be completely occupied 
by him; and when she found Everard with 
his cousins, a new impulse was given to 
her imagination. Madame de Mirfleur had 
known Everard more or less since his boy- 
hood ; she liked him, for his manners were 
always pleasant to women. He was of suitable 
age, birth, and disposition ; and though she 
did not quite know the amount of his means, 
which was the most important preliminary of 
all, he could not be poor, as he was of no 
profession, and free to wander about the 
world as only rich young men can do. 
Madame de Mirfleur felt that it would be 
simply criminal on her part to let such an occa- 
sion slip. In the intervals of their nursing, 
accordingly, she sought Everard’s company, 
and had long talks with him when no one 
else was by. She was a pretty woman still, 
though she was Reine’s mother, and had all 
the graces of her nation, and that conver- 
sational skill which is so thoroughly French ; 


had not the least objection on his side to her 
companionship. In this way she managed 
to find out from him what his position was, 
and to form a very good guess at his income, 
and to ascertain many details of his life, with 
infinite skill, tact, and patience, and without 
in the least alarming the object of her study. 
She found out that he had a house of his 
own, and money enough to sound very well 
indeed when put into francs, which she im- 
mediately did by means of mental calcu- 





considerable effort. This, with so much 
















and Everard, who liked the society of women, || 


lations, which cost her some time and a | 
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more added to it, in the shape of Reine’s | 
dot, would make altogether, she thought, a 
very pretty fortune; and evidently the two 
were made for each other. They had similar | 
tastes and habits in many points; one was 
twenty-five, the other eighteen; one dark, the | 
other fair; one impulsive and high-spirited, | 
with quick French blood in her veins, the | 
other tranquil, with all the English ballast | 
necessary. Altogether, it was such a marriage 
as might have been made in heaven; and if 
heaven had not seen fit to do it, Madame de | 
Mirfleur felt herself strong enough to remedy | 
this inadvertence. It seemed to her that she 
would be neglecting her chief duty as Reine’s | 
mother if she allowed this opportunity to slip | 
through her hands. To be sure, it would | 
have been more according to /es convenances, 
had there been a third party at hand, a 
mutual friend to undertake the negotiation ; 
but, failing any one else, Madame de Mir- 
fleur felt that, rather than lose such an | 
“occasion,” she must, for once, neglect the | 
convenances, and put herself into the breach, 
“TI do not understand how it is that your 
friends do not marry you,” she said one day 
when they were walking together. “Ah, you | 
laugh, Monsieur Everard. I know that is 
not your English way; but believe me, it is 
the duty of the friends of every young person. 
It is a dangerous thing to choose for your- 
self; for how should you know what is in a 
young girl? You can judge by nothing but 
looks and outside manners, which are very 
deceitful, while a mother or a judicious friend 
would sound her character. You condemn 
our French system, you others, but that is 
because you don’t know. For example, 
when I married my present husband, M. de 
Mirfleur, it was an affair of great deliberation. 
I did not think at first that his property was 
so good as I had a right to expect, and 
there was some scandal about his grand- 
parents, which did not quite please me. But 
all that was smoothed away in process of 
time, and a personal interview convinced me 
that I should find in him everything that a 
reasonable woman desires. And so I do; 
we are as happy as the day. With poor 
Herbert’s father the affair was very different. 
There was no deliberation—no time for 








thought. With my present experience, had | 
I known that daughters do not inherit in 
England, I should have drawn back, even at | 
the last moment. But I was young, and my 
friends were not so prudent as they ought to 
have been, and we did what you call fall in | 
love. Ah, it is a mistake! a mistake! In| 
France things are a great deal better! 

' 


managed. I wish I could convert you to my 
views.” 

“It would be very easy for Madame de 
Mirfleur to convert me to anything,” said 
Everard, with a skill which he must have 
caught from her, and which, to tell the truth, 
occasioned himself some surprise. 

“Ah, you flatter!” said the lady; “but 
seriously, if you will think of it, there are a 
thousand advantages on our side. For 
example, now, if I were to propose to you a 
charming young person whom I know—not 
one whom .I have seen on the surface, but 
whom I know aw fond, you understand— 
with a dot that would be suitable, good 
health, and good temper, and everything 
that is desirable in a wife? I should be sure 


| of my facts, you could know nothing but 


the surface. Would it not then be much 
better for you to put yourself into my hands, 
and take my advice ?” 

“T have no doubt of it,” said Everard, 
once more, gallantly ; “if I wished to marry, 
I could not do better than put myself in such 
skilful hands.” 

“If you wished to marry—ah, bah ! if you 
come to that, perhaps there are not many 
who wish.to marry, for that sole reason,” said 
Madame de Mirfleur. 

“ Pardon me; but why then should they 
marry at all?” said Everard. 

“ Ah, fie, fie! you are not so innocent as 
you appear,” she said. “Need I tell to you 
the many reasons? Besides, it is your duty. 
No man can be really a trustworthy member 
of society till he has married and ranged 
himself. It is clearly your duty to range 
yourself at a certain time of life, and accept 
the responsibilities that nature imposes. Be- 
sides, what would become of us if young 
men did not marry? There would be a 
mob of mauvais sujets, and no society at 
all. No, mon ami, it is your duty; and 
when I tell you I have a very charming 
young person in my eye 4 

“TI should like to see her very much. I 
have no doubt your taste is excellent, and 
that we should agree in most points,” said 
Everard, with a laugh. 

“Perhaps,” said Madame de Mirfleur, 
humouring him; “a very charming young 
person,” she added, seriously, “with, let us 
say, a hundred and fifty thousand francs. 
What would you say to that for the dot?” 

“Exactly the right sum, I have no doubt 
—if I had the least notion how much it 
was,” said Everard, entering into the joke, 
as he thought ; “ but, pardon my impatience, 
the young person herself . 
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“Extremely comme il faut,” said the lady, | was standing on the balcony as they came 


very gravely. 
not think of proposing any one who was not 
of good family ; noble of course ; that is 
what you call gentlefolks—you English. 
Young—at the most charming age indeed— 
not too young to be a companion, nor too old 
to adapt herself to your wishes. A delight- 
ful disposition, lively—a little impetuous 
perhaps.” 

“Why this is a paragon!” said Everard, 
beginning to feel a slight uneasiness. He 
had not yet a notion whom she meant; but 
a suspicion that this was no joke, but earnest, 
began to steal over his mind: he was infi- 
nitely amused; but notwithstanding his 
curiosity and relish of the fun, was too 
honourable and delicate not to be a little 
afraid of letting it go too far. ‘She must be 
ugly to make up for so many virtues ; other- 
wise how could I hope that such a bundle of 
excellence would even look at me?” 

**On the contrary, there are many people 
who think her pretty,” said Madame de Mir- 
fleur ; “ perhaps I am not quite qualified to 
judge. She has charming bright eyes, good 
hair, good teeth, a good figure, and, I think 
I may say, a very favourable disposition, 
Monsieur Everard, towards you.” 

“Good heavens!” cried the young man ; 
and he blushed hotly and made an endeavour 
“T wonder if this 


to change the subject. 
Kanderthal is quite the place for Herbert,” 
he said hastily ; “ don’t you think there is a 
want of air? My own opinion is that he 
would be better on higher ground.” 

“Yes, probably,” said Madame de Mir- 


fleur, smiling. ‘‘ Ah, Monsieur Everard, you 
are afraid; but do not shrink so, I will not 
harm you. You are very droll, you English 
—what you call prude. I will not frighten 
you any more ; but I have a regard for you, 
and I should like to marry you all the 
same.” 

“You do me too much honour,” said 
Everard, taking off his hat and making his 
best bow. Thus he tried to carry off his 
embarrassment ; and Madame de Mirfleur 
did not want any further indication that 
she had gone far enough, but stopped 
instantly, and began to talk to him with 
all the ease of her nation about a hundred 
other subjects, so that he half forgot this 
assault upon him, or thought he had mis- 
taken, and that it was merely her French 
way. She was so lively and amusing, indeed, 
that she completely reassured him, and 
brought him back to the inn in the best 
of humours with her and with himself. Reine 





“You may be sure I should | up, and her face brightened as he looked up 


and waved his hand to her. “It works,” 
Madame de Mirfleur said to herself; but 
even she felt that for a beginning she had 
said quite enough. 

In a few days after, to her great delight, a 
countryman of her own—a gentleman whom 
she knew, and who was acquainted with her 
family and antecedents—appeared in the Kan- 
derthal, on his way, by the Gemmi pass, to the 
French side of Switzerland. She hailed his 
arrival with the sincerest pleasure, for, indeed, 
it was much more proper that a third party 
should manage the matter. M. de Bonne- 
ville was a grey-haired, middle-aged French- 
man, very straight and very grave, with a 
grizzled moustache and a military air. He 
understood her at a word, as was natural, 
and when she took him aside and explained 
to him all her fears and difficulties about 
Reine, and the terrible neglect of English 
relations in this the most important point in 
a girl’s life, his heart was touched with 
admiration of the true motherly solicitude 
thus confided to him. 

“Tt is not perhaps the moment I would 
have chosen,” said Madame de Mirfleur, 
putting her handkerchief to her eyes, “‘ while 
my Herbert is still so ill; but what would 
you, cher Baron? My other child is equally 
dear to me; and when she gets among her 
English relations, I shall never be able to 
do anything for my Reine.” 

“ T understand, I understand,” said M. de 
Bonneville ; “believe me, dear lady, I am 
not unworthy of so touching a confidence. I 
will take occasion to make myself acquainted 
with this charming young man, and I will seize 
the first opportunity of presenting the subject 
to him in such a light as you would wish.” 

‘‘T must make you aware of all the details,” 
said the lady, and she disclosed to him the 
amount of Reine’s dot, which pleased M. de 
Bonneville much, and made him think, if this 
negotiation came to nothing, of a son of his 
own, who would find it a very agreeable addi- 
tion to his déens. “ Decidedly Mademoiselle 
Reine is not a partie to be neglected,” he 
said, and made a note of all the chief points. 
He even put off his journey for three or four 
days, in order to be of use to his friend, and 
to see how the affair would end. 

From this time Everard found his company 
sought by the new-comer with a persistency 
which was very flattering. M. de Bonneville 
praised his French, and though he was con- 
scious he did not deserve the praise, he was 
immensely flattered by it ; and his new friend 
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| Sought information upon English subjects 
with a serious desire to know, which pleased 
Everard still more. “I hope you are coming 
to England, as you want to know so much 
about it,” he said, in an Englishman’s cordial 
| yet unmannerly way. 
“IT propose to myself to go some time,” 
said the cautious Baron, thinking that pro- 
| bably if he arranged this marriage, the grate- 
| ful young people might give him an invitation 


| 


to their chateau in England; but he was | 


| very cautious, and did not begin his attack 

till he had known Everard for three days 

| at least, which, in Switzerland, is as good as 
| a friendship of years. 

“Do you stay with your cousins?” he 

| said one day when they were walking up the 

hillside on the skirts of the Gemmi. 

| Bonneville was a little short of breath, and 

would pause frequently, not caring to confess 


lay stretched out before them like a map, 
the snowy hills retiring at their right hand, 
the long line of heathery broken land dis- 
appearing into the distance on the other, 
and the village, with its little bridge and 
wooden houses straggling across its river. 
Herbert’s wheeled chair was visible on the 
road like a child’s toy, Reine walking by her 
| brother’s side. “It is beautiful, the devotion 
of that charming young person to her brother,” 
M. de Bonneville said, with a sudden burst of 
sentiment, “ pardon me, it is too much for my 
feelings! Do you mean to remain with this 
so touching group, Monsieur Austin, or do 
you proceed to Italy, like myself?” 

“J have not made up my mind,” said 
Everard. ‘So long as I can be of any use 
to Herbert, I will stay.” 

“Poor young man! it is to be hoped he 
will get better, though I fear it is not very 
probable. How sad it is, not only for him- 
self, but for his charming sister! One can 
understand Madame de Mirfleur’s anxiety to 
see her daughter established in life.” 

“Is she anxious on that subject?” said 
Everard, half laughing. “I think she may 
spare herself the trouble. Reine is very 
young, and there is time enough.” 

“That is one of the points, I believe, on 
which our two peoples take different views,” 
said M. de Bonneville, good-humouredly. 
“In France it is considered a duty with 
parents to marry their children well and 
suitably—which is reasonable, you will allow, 
at least.” 

“I do not see, I confess,” said Everard, 
with a little British indignation, “how, in 
such a matter, any one man can choose for 





M. de | 


| another. It is the thing of all others in 
which people must please themselves.” 

“You think so? Well,” said M. de Bonne- 
ville, shrugging his shoulders, “ the one does 
not hinder the other. You may still please 
| yourself, if your parents are judicious and 
place before you a proper choice.” 

Everard said nothing. He cut down the 
thistles on the side of the-road with his cane 
| to give vent to his feelings, and mentally 
shrugged his shoulders too. What was the 
|use of discussing such a subject with a 
| Frenchman? As if they could be fit to 
| judge, with their views ! 
| “In no other important matter of life,” 





said M. de Bonneville, insinuatingly, “do we } 


4 


allow young persons at an early age to 
decide for themselves ; and this, pardon me 
| for saying so, is the most impossible of all. 


| How can a young girl of eighteen come to} 
this weakness, to admire the view. The valley | 


any wise conclusion in a matter so impor- 
tant? What can her grounds be for forming 
a judgment? She knows neither men nor 
life ; it is not to be desired that she should. 


How then is she to judge what is best for} 


her? Pardon me, the English are a very 
sensible people, but this is a défise: I can use 
no other word.” 

“ Well, sir,’ said Everard hotly, with @ 
youthful blush, “among us we still believe 
in such a thing as love.” 

“Mon jeune ami,” said his companion, 
**T also believe in it; but tell me, what isa 


or blue, light hair or dark, him who valses 
best, or him who sings? What does shé 
know more? what do we wish the white 
creature to know more? But when her 


do him honour, and whose birth and means 
are suitable. Love him if you can; he is 
worthy ’—once more pardon me,” said M,. 
de Bonneville, “it seems to me that this is 
more accordant with reason than to let a 
child decide her fate upon the experience of 
a soirée de bal. We think so in France.” 
Everard could not say much in reply to 
this. There rose up before him a recollec- 
tion of Kate and Sophy mounted high on 
Dropmore’s drag, and careering over the 
country with that hero and his companions 
under the nominal guardianship of a young 
matron as rampant as themselves. They 
were perfectly able to form a judgment upon 
the relative merits of the Guardsmen ; per- 
fectly able to set himself aside coolly as 
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nobody ; which was, I fear, the head and 
front of their offending. Perhaps there were 
cases in which the Frenchman might be 
right. 

“The case is almost, but I do not say 





|M. de Bonneville. “Again it is the expe- 
rience of the soirée de bal which you would 
trust to in place of the anxious selection of 











business-like tone. “ Her mother has con- 
fided to me her anxieties about her. I have 
a strong inclination to propose to Madame 
de Mirfleur my second son Oscar, who, 
though I say it who should not, is as fine a 
young fellow as it is possible to see.” 

Everard stopped short in his walk, and 
looked at him menacingly, clenching his fist 
unawares. It was all he could do to sub- 
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friends and parents. A young girl is nota 
statue to be measured ata glance. Her ex- 
cellences are modest,” said the mutual friend, 
growing enthusiastic. “She is something 


| cachée, sacred; it is but her features, her 
quite, as strong with a young man,” said 


least profound attractions, which can be 
learned in a valse or a party of pleasure. 
Mademoiselle Reine is a very charming 
young person,” he continued, in a more 


. 


wh 
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due his fury and keep himself from pitching 
the old match-maker headlong down the hill. 
So that was what the specious old humbug 
was thinking of! His son, indeed ; some 
miserable, puny Frenchman—for Reine! Eve- 


| rard’s blood boiled in his veins, and he could 


not help looking fiercely in his companion’s 
face; he was speechless with consterna- 
tion and wrath. Reine! that they should 
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discuss her like a bale of goods, and marry 
her perhaps, poor little darling !—if there was 
no one to interfere. 

** Yes,” said M. de Bonneville meditatively. 
“The dot is small, smaller than Oscar has 
a right to expect; but in other ways the 
partie is very suitable. It would seal an old 
friendship, and it would secure the happiness 
of two families. Unfortunately the post has 
gone to-day, but to-morrow I will write to 
Oscar and suggest it to him. I do not wish 
for a more sweet daughter-in-law than Made- 
moiselle Reine.” 

“But can you really for a moment suppose 
that Reine !” thundered forth the Eng- 
lishman. “Good heavens! what an extra- 
ordinary way you have of ordering affairs! 
Reine, poor girl, with her brother ill, her 
heart bursting, all her mind absorbed, to be 
roused up in order to have some fine young 
gentleman presented to her! It is incredible 
—it is absurd—it is cruel!” said the young 
man, flushed with anger and indignation. 
His companion while he stormed did nothing 
but smile. 

“Cher Monsieur Everard,” he said, “I 
think I comprehend your feelings. Believe 
me, Oscar shall stand in no one’s way. If 
you desire to secure this pearl for yourself, 
trust to me; I will propose it to Madame 
de Mirfleur. You are about my son’s age; 
probably rich, as all you English are rich. 





| To be sure, there is a degree of relationship 


: Everard furious. 


between you; but then you are Protestants 
both, and it does not matter. If you will 
favour me with your confidence about preli- 
minaries, I understand all your delicacy of 
feeling. As an old friend of the family I will 
venture to propose it to Madame de Mirfleur.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” said 
“ {—address myself to any 


| girl by a go-between! I—insult poor Reine at 
_ sucha moment! You may understand French 





delicacy of feeling, M. de Bonneville, but 
when we use such words we English mean 
something different. If any man should ven- 
ture to interfere so in my private affairs—or 
in my cousin’s either for that matter r 
“Monsieur Everard, I think you forget 
yourself,” said the Frenchman with dignity. 
“Yes; perhaps I forget myself. I don’t 
mean to say anything disagreeable to you, 





But pray be good enough, M. de Bonneville, 
to say nothing to Madame de Mirfleur about 
me.” 

“ Certainly not,” said the Frenchman with 
a smile, “if you do not wish it. Here is 
the excellence of our system, which by means 
of leaving the matter in the hands of a 
third party, avoids all offence or misunder- 
standing. Since you do not wish it, I will 
write to Oscar to-night.” 

Everard gave him a look, which if looks 
were explosive might have blown him across 
the Gemmi. “ You mistake me,” he said, not 
knowing what he said ; “I will not have my 
cousin interfered with, any more than my- 
self——” 

“Ah, forgive me! that is going too far,” 
said the Frenchman ; “that is what you call 
dog in the manger. You will not eat your- 
self, and you would prevent others from 
eating. I have her mother’s sanction, which 
is all that is important, and my son will be 
here in three days. Ah! the sun is begin- 
ning to sink behind the hills. How beautiful 
is that roseflush on the snow! With your 
permission I will turn back and make the 
descent again. The hour of sunset is never 
wholesome. Pardon, we shall meet at the 
table d hite.” 

Everard made him the very slightest pos- 
sible salutation, and pursued his walk in a 
state of excitement and rage which I cannot 
describe. He went miles up the hill in his 
fervour of feeling, not knowing where he 
went. What! traffic in Reime—sell Reine 
to the best bidder; expose her to a cold- 
blooded little beast of a Frenchman, who 
would come and look at the girl to judge 
whether he liked her as an appendage to her 
dot! Ewerard’s rage and dismay carried him 
almost to the top of the pass before he 
discovered where he was. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


EVERARD was too late, as might have been 
expected, for the fable @héite. When he 
reached the village, very tired after his long 
walk, he met the diners there, strolling about 
in the soft evening—the men with their 





cigars, the ladies in little groups in their 
evening toilettes, which were of an unexciting 


| On the road, at a short distance 


| character. 


for I suppose you mean no harm; but if a | from the hotel, he encountered Madame de 


countryman of my own had presumed—had 
ventured Of course I don’t mean to 
use these words to you,” said Everard, con- 





Mirfleur and M. de Bonneville, no doubt 
planning the advent of M. Oscar, he 
‘thought to himself, with renewed fury ; but, 


scious that a quarrel on such a subject with a | indeed, they were only talking over the 
man of double his age would be little desir- | failure of their project in respect to himself. 


| able ; “it is our different ways of thinking. | Reine was seated in the balcony above, alone, 
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looking out upon the soft night and the dis- 
tant mountains, and soothed, I think, by the 
hum of voices close at hand, which mingled 
with the sound of the waterfall, and gave 
a sense of fellowship and society. Everard 
looked up at her and waved his hand, and 





which went to Everard’s heart. 


begged her to wait till he should come. 
| There was a new moon making her way 
upwards in the pale sky, not yet quite visible 
behind the hills. Reine’s face was turned 
towards it with a certain wistful stillness 


this little world, but not of it. She had no 
part in the whisperings and laughter of those 
_ groups below. Her young life had been 
plucked out of the midst of life, as it were, 
and wrapped in the shadows ofa sick chamber, 
when others like her were in the full tide of 
youthful enjoyment. As Everard dived into 
the dining-room of the inn to snatch a hasty 
meal, the perpetual contrast which he was 


,, always making in spite of himself, came 
|, back to his mind. 


I think he continued to 
_have an unconscious feeling, of which he 


i would have been ashamed had it been forced 


| upon his notice or put into words, that he 
had himself a choice to make between his 
! cousins—though how he could have chosen 
| both Kate and Sophy, I am at a loss to know, 
_ and he neverseparated the two in his thoughts. 
1 When he looked, as it were, from Reine to 
| them, he felt himself to descend ever so far 
| in the scale. Those pretty gay creatures 


|| “enjoyed themselves” a great: deal more | 


| than poor Reine had ever had it in her power 
|, todo. But it was no choice of Reine’s which 
| thus separated her from the enjoyments of 
i} 
| 


her kind ; was it the mere force of circum- | 


| stances? Everard could remember Reine 
|| as gay as a bird, as bright as a flower; but 
|, he could not connect any idea of her with 
drags or racecourses. He had himself rowed 
her on the river many a day, and heard her 
|| pretty French songs. rising like a fresh spon- 
taneous breeze of melody over the water. 
Now she looked to him like something above 
the common course of life—with so much 
in her eyes that he could not fathom, and 
such an air of thought and of emotion about 
her as half attracted, half repelled him. The 
emotions of Sophy and Kate were all on the 
surface—thrown off into the air in careless 
floods of words and laughter. Their senti- 
ments were all boldly expressed; all the 
more boldly when they were sentiments of 
an equivocal character. He seemed to hear 
them, loud, noisy, laughing, moving about in 
their bright dresses, lawless, scorning all 
restraint ; and then his mind recurred to the 








She was in | 


| light figure seated overhead in the evening 
darkness, shadowy, dusky, silent, with only 
a soft whiteness where her face was, and not 
a sound to betray her presence. Perhaps 
she was weeping silently in her solitude ; 
perhaps thinking unutterable thoughts ; per- 
haps anxiously planning what she could do 
for her invalid to make him better or happier, 
perhaps praying forhim. These ideas brought 
a moisture to Everard’s eyes. It was all a 
| peradventure, but there was no peradventure, 
no mystery about Kate and Sophy; no 
need to wonder what they were thinking of. 
Their souls moved in so limited an orbit, and 
| the life which they flattered themselves they 

knew so thoroughly ran in such a narrow 
|. channel, that no one who knew them could 
| go far astray in calculation of what they were 
| about ; but Reine was unfathomable in her 
| Silence, a little world of individual thought 
| and feeling, into which Everard did not know 
\if he was worthy to enter, and could not 
| divine. 

While the young man thus mused—and 
dined, very uncomfortably— Madame de Mir- 
fleur listened to the report of her agent. She 

_ had a lace shawl thrown over her head, over the 
hair which was still as brown and plentiful as 
, ever, and needed no matronly covering. They 
walked along among the other groups, stray- 
| ing a little further than the rest, who stopped 
_her from moment to moment as she went on, 
| to ask for her son. 
| Better, much better ; a thousand thanks,” 
she kept saying. ‘Really better; on the 
way to get well, I hope ;” and then she would 
turn an anxious ear to M. de Bonneville. 
“On such matters sense is not to be expected 
| from the English,” she said with a cloud on 
| her face ; “ they understand nothing. I could 
not for a moment doubt your discretion, cher 
Monsieur Bonneville ; but perhaps you were 
a little too open with him, explained your- 
self too clearly ; not that I should think for 
a moment of blaming you. They are all the 
same, all the same !—insensate, unable to 
comprehend.” 

“ T donot think my discretion was at fault,” 
said the Frenchman. “It is, as you say, an 
inherent inability to understand. If he had 
not seen the folly of irritating himself, I have 
no doubt that your young friend would have 
resorted to the brutal weapons of the English 
in return for the interest I showed him; in 
which case,” said M. de Bonneville calmly, 
“J should have been under a painful neces- 
sity in respect to him. For your sake, 
Madame, I am glad that he was able to 
apologize and restrain himself.” 
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“Juste ciel! that I should have brought 
this upon you!” cried Madame de Mirfleur ; 
and it was after the little sensation caused in 
her mind by this that he ventured to suggest 
that other suitor for Reine. 

“My son is already sous-préfet,” he said. 
“He has a great career before him. It is a 
position that would suit Mademoiselle your 
charming daughter. In his official position, I 
need not say, a wife of Mademoiselle Reine’s 
distinction would be everything for him ; and 
though we might look for more money, yet I 
shall willingly waive that question in con- 
sideration of the desirable connections my 
son would thus acquire ; a mother-in-law like 
Madame de Mirfleur is not to be secured 
every day,” said the negotiant bowing to his 
knee. 

Madame de Mirfleur, on her part, made 
such a curtsey as the Kanderthal, overrun by 
English tourists, had never seen before ; and 
she smiled upon the idea of M. Oscar and 
his career, and felt that could she but see 
Reine the wife of a sous-préfet, the girl 
would be well and safely disposed of. But 
after her first exultation, a cold shiver came 
over Reine’s mother. She drew her shawl 
more closely round her. 

“ Alas!” she said, “‘so far as I am con- 
cerned everything would be easy ; but, pity 
Though I trust I 


me, cher Baron, pity me! 
know my duty, I cannot undertake for Reine. 
What suffering it is to have a child with other 
rules of action than those one approves of! 
It should be an example to every one not to 
marry out of their own country. My child 


is English to the nail-tips. I cannot help it ; 
it is my desolation. If it is her fancy to find 
M. Oscar pleasing, all will go well; but if it 
does not, then our project will be ended ; and 
with such uncertainty can I venture to bring 
Monsieur your son here, to this little village 
at the end of the world ?” 

Thus the elder spirits communed not with- 
out serious anxiety ; for Reine herself and her 
dot and her relationships seemed so desirable 
that M. de Bonneville did not readily give up 
the idea. 

“She will surely accept your recommenda- 
tion,” he said, discouraged and surprised. 

“ Alas ! my dear friend, you do not under- 
stand the English,” said the mother. “The 
recommendation would be the thing which 
would spoil all.” 

“But then the parti you had yourself 
chosen—Monsieur Everard?” said the French- 
man puzzled. 

“‘ Ah, cher Baron, he would have managed 
it all in the English way,” said Madame de 





Mirfleur, almost weeping. “ I should have had 
no need to recommend. You do not know, 
as I do, the English way.” 

And they turned back and walked on to- 
gether under the stars to the hotel door, 
where ail the other groups were clustering, 
talking of expeditions past and to come. 
The warm evening air softened the voices 
and gave to the flitting figures, the half-visible 
colours, the shadowy groups, a refinement 
unknown to them in broad daylight. Reine 
on her balcony saw her mother coming back, 
and felt in her heart a wondering bitter- 
ness. Reine did not care for the tourist 
society in which, as in every other, Madame 
de Mirfleur made herself acquaintances and 
got a little amusement ; yet she could not 
help feeling (as what girl could in the cir- 
cumstances?) a secret sense that it was 
she who had a right to the amusement, and 
that her own deep and grave anxiety, the 
wild trembling of her heart, the sadness 
of the future, and the burden which she 
was bearing and had to bear every day, 
would have been more appropriate to her 
mother, at her mother’s age, than to herself. 
This thought—it was Reine’s weakness to 
feel this painful antagonism towards her 
mother—had just come into a mind which 
had been full-of better thoughts, when 
Everard came up-stairs and joined her in the 
balcony. He too had met Madame de Mir- 
fleur as he came from the hotel, and he 
thought he had heard the name “ Oscar ” as 
he passed her ; so that his mind had received 
a fresh impulse, and was full of indignant 
thoughts. He came quite softly, however, to 
the edge of the balcony where Reine was 
seated, and stood over her, leaning against 
the window, a dark figure, scarcely distin- 
guishable. Reine’s heart stirred softly at his 
coming ; she did not ask herself why; but 
took it for granted that she liked him to come, 
because of his kindness and his kinship, and 
because they had been brought up together, 
and because of his brotherly goodness to 
Herbert, and through Herbert to herself. 

“TI have got an idea, Reine,” he said, in 
the quick, almost sharp, tones of suppressed 
emotion. “I think the Kanderthal is too 
close; there is not air enough for Herbert. 
Let us take him up higher—that is, of course, 
if the doctor approves.” 

“T thought you liked the Kanderthal,” 
said Reine, raising her eyes to him, and 
touched with a visionary disappointment. It 
hurt her a little to think that he was not 
pleased with the place in which he had lin- 
gered so long for their sakes. 
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“JT like it well enough,” said Everard ; 
“but it suddenly occurred to me to-day that, 
buried down here in a hole, beneath the hills, 
there is too little air for Bertie. He wants 
air. It seems to me that is the chief thing 
he wants. What did the doctor say to- 
day?” 

“He said—what you have always said, 
| Everard—that Bertie had regained his lost 

| ground, and that this last illness was an acci- 
| dent, like the thunderstorm. It might have 
| killed him ; but as it has not killed him, it 
| does him no particular harm. That sounds 
| nonsense,” said Reine, “‘ but it is what he 
‘told me. He is doing well, the doctor says 
| —doing well; and I can’t be half glad—not 
| as I ought.” 
| “Why not, Reine?” 
“T can’t tell, my heart is so heavy,” she 

cried, putting her hand to her wet eyes. 
| “ Before this—accident, as you will call it— 
| I felt, oh, so different! There was one 
night that I seemed to see and hear God de- 
|ciding for us. I felt quite sure; there was 
something in the air, something coming down 
|| from the sky. You may laugh, Everard ; but 
Ic feel that you are quite, quite sure that 

God is on your side, listening to you, and 
| considering and doing what you ask—oh, 

| you can’t tell what a thing it is!” 
| “TI don’t laugh, Reine; very, very far 
|, from it, dear.” 
| “And then to be disappointed!” she 
| cried ; “to feel a blank come over everything, 
|| as if there was no one to care, as if God had 
|| forgotten or was thinking of something else ! 
|I am not quite so bad as that now,” she 
added, with a weary gesture ; “ but I feelas if 
it was not God, but only nature or chance or 
—something, that does it. An accident, you 
all say—going out when we had better 
have stayed in ; a chance cloud blowing this 
|| way, when it might have blown some other 
_ way. Oh!” cried Reine, “ if that is all, what 
| is the good of living? All accident, chance ; 
Nature turning this way or the other; no 
one to sustain you if you are stumbling ; no 
one to say what is to be—and it is! I donot 
care to live, I do not want to live, if this is 
all there is to be in the world.” 

She put her head down in her lap, hidden 
by her hands. Everard stood over her, 
| deeply touched and wondering, but without a 
word to say. What could he say? It had never 
in his life occurred to him to think on such 
subjects. No great trouble or joy, nothing 
which stirs the soul to its depths, had ever 
happened to the young man in his easy 
existence. He had sailed over the sunny 

















surface ofthings, and had been content. 
He could not answer anything to Reine in 
her first great conflict with the undiscovered 
universe—the first painful, terrible shadow 
that had ever come across her childish faith. 
He did not even understand the pain it gave 
her, nor how so entirely speculative a matter 
could give pain. But though he was thus 
prevented from feeling the higher sympathy, 
he was very sorry for his little cousin, and 
reverent of her in this strange affliction. 
He put his hand softly, tenderly upon her 
hidden head, and stroked it in his ignorance, 
as he might have consoled a child. 

“ Reine, I am not good enough to say any- 
thing to you, even if I knew,” he said ; “ and 
I don’t know. I suppose God must always 
be at the bottom of it, whatever happens. 
We cannot tell or judge, can we? for, you 
know, we cannot see any more than one side. 
That’s all I know,” he added humbly, strok- 
ing once more with a tender touch the bowed 
head which he could scarcely see. How dif- 
ferent this was from the life he had come 
from—from Madame de Mirfleur conspiring 
about Oscar and how to settle her daughter 
in life! Reine, he felt, was as far away from 
it all as heaven is from earth ; and somehow 
he changed as he stood there, and felt a 
different man ; though, indeed, he was not, I 
fear, at all different, and would have fallen 
away again in ten minutes, had the call of 
the gayer voices to which he was accustomed 
come upon his ear. His piety was of the 
good, honest, unthinking kind—a sort of 
placid, stubborn dependence upon unseen 
power and goodness, which is not to be 
shaken by any argument, and which outlasts 
all philosophy—thank heaven for it !—a good 
sound magnet in its way, keeping the com- 
pass right, though it may not possess the 
higher attributes of spiritual insight or faith. 

Reine was silent for a time, in the stillness 
that always follows an outburst of feeling ; 
but in spite of herself she was consoled— 
consoled by the voice and touch which were 
so soft and kind, and by the steady, unele- 
vated, but in its way certain, reality of his 
assurance. God must be at the bottom of it 
all—Everard, without thinking much on the 
subject, or feeling very much, had always a 
sort of dull, practical conviction of that; 
and this, like some firm strong wooden prop 
to lean against, comforted the visionary soul 
of Reine. She felt the solid strength of it a 
kind of support to her, though there might 
be, indeed, more faith in her aching, miser- 
able doubt than there was in half-a-dozen such 
convictions as Everard’s ; yet the common- 
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place was a support to the visionary in this | been at Whiteladies since you were grown 
as in so many other things. | up, Reine?” 

“You want a change, too,” said Everard. “No,” she said, turning her face to him 
“You are worn out. Let us go to some of | witha soft ghost of a laugh. It was nothing 
the simple places high up among the hills. | to call a laugh; yet Everard felt proud of 
I have a selfish reason. I have just heard | himself for having so far succeeded in turning 
of some one coming who would—bore you | her mood. The moon was up now, and shin- 
very much. At least, he would bore me very | ing upon her, making a whiteness all about 
much,” said the young man with forced | her, and throwing shadows of the rails of the 
candour. “Left us get away before he | balcony, so that Reine’s head rose as out of 
comes.” a cage; but the look she turned to him was 

“Ts it some one from England?” said | wistful, halfbeseeching, though Reine was 
Reine. not aware of it. She half put out her hand to 

“T don’t know where he is from—last. You | him. He was helping her out of that prison 
don’t know him. Never mind the fellow ; | of grief and anxiety and wasted youth. “ How 
of course that’s nothing to the purpose. But | wonderful,” she said, “‘ to think we were all 
I do wish Herbert would try a less confined | children once, not afraid of anything! I can’t 
air.” make it out.” 

“It is strange that the doctor and you “ Speak for yourself, my queen,” said Eve- 
should agree so well,” said Reine with ajrard. “Iwas always mortally afraid of the 
smile. ‘‘ You are sure you did not put it | ghost in the great staircase. I don’t like to 
into his head? He wants us to go up to} go up or down now by myself. Reine, I 
Appenzell, or some such place; and Her- | looked into the old playroom last time I was 
bert is to take the cure des sapins and the | there. It was when poor Bertie was so ill. 
cure de petit lait. It is a quiet place, where | There were all our tops and our bats and 
no tourists go. But, Everard, I don’t think | your music, and I don’t know what rubbish 
you must come with us ; it will be so dull | besides. It went to my heart. I had to rush 
for you.” off and do something, or I should have broken 

“So what? It is evident you want me to | down and made a baby of myself.” 
pay you compliments. I am determined to| A soft sob came from Reine’s throat and 
go. If I must not accompany you, I will | relieved her, a rush of tears came to her eyes. 
hire a private mule of my own with a side- | She looked up at him, the moon shining 
saddle. Why should not I do the cure de | so whitely on her face, and glistening in 
petit lait too?” these blobs of moisture, and took his hand in 

“* Ah, because you don’t want it.” her impulsive way and kissed it, not able to 

“Ts that a reason to be given seriously to | speak. The touch of those velvet lips on his 
a British tourist? It is the very thing to | brown hand made Everard jump. Women, even 
make me go.” the least experienced, take such a salutation 

“Everard, you laugh; I wish I could | sedately, like Maud in the poem ; it comes 
laugh too,” said Reine. “ Probably Herbert | natural. But to a man the effect is different. 
would get better the sooner. I feel so heavy | He grew suddenly red and hot, and tingling 
—so serious—not like other girls.” to his very hair. He took her hand im both 

“You were neither heavy nor serious in | his with a kind of tender rage, and knelt down 
the old times,” said Everard, looking down | and kissed it over and over, as if to make up 
upon her with a stirring of fondness which | by forced exaggeration for that desecration of 
was not love, in his heart, “‘ when you used to | her maiden lips. 
be scolded for being so French. Did youever|} ‘You must not do that,” he said, quick 
dine solemnly in the old hall since you grew | and sharply, in tones that sounded almost 
up, Reine? It is very odd. I could not | angry; “ you must never do that, Reine ;” and 
help looking up to the gallery, and hearing | could not get over it, but repeated the words, 
the old scuffle in the corner, and wondering | half-scolding her, half-weeping over her hand, 
what you thought to see me sitting splendid | till poor Reine, confused and bewildered, felt 
with the aunts at table. It was very bewil- | that something new had come to pass between 
dering. I felt like two people, one sitting | them, and blushed overwhelmingly too, so 
grown-up down below, the other whispering | that the moon had hard ado to keep the 
up in the corner with Reine and Bertie, look- | upper hand. She had to rise from her seat 
ing on and thinking it something grand and | on the balcony before she could get her hand 
awful. I shall go there and look at you when | from him, and felt, as it were, another, hap- 
we are all at home again. You have never | pier, more trivial life come rushing back upon 
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her, in a strange maze of pleasure and appre- 
hension and wonder and shamefacedness. 

“T think I hear Bertie calling,” she said, 
| out of the flutter and confusion of her heart, 
| and went away like a ghost out of the moon- 
| light, leaving Everard, come to himself, lean- 
|ing against the window, and looking out 
| blankly upon the night. 

Had he made a dreadful foo! of himself? 
‘he asked, when he was thus left alone; 
| then held up his hand, which she had kissed, 
| and looked at it in his strange new thrill of 
| emotion with a half-imbecile smile. He felt 
| himself wondering that the place did not 
| show in the moonlight, and at last put it up 
| to his face, half-ashamed, though nobody saw 
|him. Whathad happened to Everard? He 
| himself could not tell. 
| CHAPTER XX. 
| I ponot know that English doctors have 
|the gift of recommending those pleasant 
| simple fictions of treatment which bring their 
| patient face to face with nature, and give that 
| greatest nurse full opportunity to try her 
| powers, as Continental doctors do, in cases 
where medicine has already tried its powers 
and failed ; the grape cure, the whey cure, the 
| fir-tree cure—turning their patient as it were 
| into the fresh air, among the trees, on the 
| hillsides, and leaving the rest to the mother 
| of us all, Francois was already strong in the 
| opinion that his master’s improvement arose 
| from the safins that perfumed the air in the 
Kanderthal, and made a solemn music in the 
wind ; and the cure de petit lait in the primi- 
tive valleys of Appenzell commended itself 
to the young fanciful party, and to Herbert 
himself, whose mind was extremely taken up 
by the idea. He had no sooner heard of it 
than he began to find the Kanderthal close 
and airless, as Everard suggested to him, and 
in his progressing convalescence the idea of 
a little change and novelty was delightful to 
the lad thus creeping back across the thresh- 
hold of life. Already he felt himself no 
invalid, but a young man, with all a young 
man’s hopes before him. When he returned 
from his daily expedition in his chair he would 
get out and saunter about for ten minutes, 
assuming an easy and, as far as he could, a 
robust air, in front of the hotel, and would 
answer to the inquiries of the visitors that he 
was getting strong fast, and hoped soon to be 
all right. That interruption, however, to his 
first half-miraculous recovery had affected 


affected Reine. He too had fallen out of the 
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Providence in his favour, out of the saintiiness 
of that resolution to be henceforward “ good ” 
beyond measure, by way of proving their 
gratitude, which had affected them both in so 
childlike a way. The whole matter had slid 
back to the lower level of ordinary agencies, 
nature, accident, what the doctor did and the 
careful nurses, what the patient swallowed, 
the equality of the temperature kept up in 
his room, and so forth. 

This shed a strange blank over it all to 
Herbert as well as to his sister. He did not 
seem to have the same tender and awestruck 
longing to be good. His recovery was not 
the same thing as it had been. He got 
better in a common way, as other men get 
better. He had come down from the soft 
eminence on which he had felt himself, and 
the change had a vulgarising effect, lowering 
the level somehow of all his thoughts. But 
Herbert’s mind was not sufficiently visionary 
to feel this as a definite pain, as Reine did. 
He accepted it, sufficiently content, and per- 
haps easier on the lower level; and then to 
feel the springs of health stirring and bubbling 
after the long languor of deadly sickness is 
delight enough to dismiss all secondary 
emotions from the heart. Herbert was anxious 
to make another move, to appear before a 
new population, who would not be so sympa- 
thetic, so conscious that he had just escaped 
the jaws of death. 

“ They are all a little disappointed that I 
did not die,” he said. “ The village people 
don’t like it—they have been cheated out of 
their sensation. I should like to come back 
in a year or so, when I am quite strong, and 
show myself ; but in the meantime let’s move 
on. If Everard stays, we shall be quite jolly 
enough by ourselves, we three. We shan’t 
want any other society. I am ready when- 
ever you please.” 

As for Madame de Mirfleur, however, she 
was quite indisposed for this move. She 
protested on Herbert's behalf, but was silenced 
by the doctor’s opinion. She protested on 
her own account that it was quite impossible 
she could go further off into those wilds, 
further and further from her home, but was 
stopped by Reine, who begged her mamma 
not to think of that, since Francois and she 
had so often had the charge of Herbert. 

“TI am sure you will be glad to get back to 
M. de Mirfleur and the children,” Reine said 
with an ironical cordiality which she might 
have spared, as her mother never divined 


Herbert something in the same way as it| what she meant. 


“Yes,” Madame de Mirfleur answered 


profound sense of an actual interposition of | quite seriously, “that is true, chérie. Of 
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course I shall be glad to get home where they 
all want me so much ; though M. de Mirfleur, 
to whom I am sorry to see you never do 
justice, has been very good and has not com- 
plained. Still the children are very young, 
and it is natural I should be anxious to get 
home. But see what happened last time 
when I went away,” said the mother, not dis- 


| pleased perhaps, much as she lamented its 


consequences, to have this proof of her own 
importance handy. “I should never forgive 
myself if it occurred again.” 

Reine grew pale and then red, moved 
beyond bearing, but she dared not say any- 
thing, and could only clench her little hands 
and go out to the balcony to keep herself 
from replying. Was it her fault that the 
thunderstorm came down so suddenly out of 
a clear sky? She was not the only one who 
had been deceived. Were there not ever so 
many parties on the mountains who came 
home drenched and ‘frightened, though they 
had experienced guides with them who ought 
to have known the changes of the sky better 
than poor little Reine? Still she could not 


| say that this might not have been averted 


had the mother been there, and thus she was 
driven frantic, and escaped into the balcony 
and shut her lips close that she might not 
reply. 

“ But I shall go with them and see them 
safe, for the journey, at least; you may con- 
fide in my discretion,” said Everard. 

Madame de Mirfleur gave him a look, and 
then looked at Reine upon the balcony. It 
was a significant glance, and filled Everard 
with very disagreeable emotions. What did 
the woman mean? He fell back upon the 
consciousness that she was French, which of 
course explained a great deal. French 
observers always have nonsensical and dis- 
agreeable thoughts in theirmind. They never 
can be satisfied with what is, but must always 
carry out every line of action to its logical 
end—an intolerable mode of proceeding. 
Why should she look from him to Reine? 
Everard did not consider that Madame de 
Mirfleur had a dilemma of her own in respect 
to the two which ought to regulate her move- 
ments, and whichin the meantime embarrassed 
her exceedingly. She took Reine aside, not 
knowing what else to say. 

“‘ Chérie,” she said, for she was always kind 
and indulgent, and less moved than an 
English mother might have been by her 
child’s petulance, “I am not happy about 
this new fancy my poor Herbert and you have 
in the head,—the cousin, this Everard ; he is 
very comme il faut, what you call mice, and 








sufficiently good-looking and young, What 
will any one say to me if I let my Reine go 
away wandering in lonely places with this 
young man ?” 

“It is with Herbert I am going,” said 
Reine hastily. ‘“ Mamma, do not press me 
too far; there are some things I could not 
bear. Everard is nothing to me,” she added, 
feeling her cheeks flush and a great desire to 
cry come over her. She could not laugh and 
take this suggestion lightly, easily, as she 
wished to do, but grew serious, and flushed, 
and angry in spite of herself. 

“My dearest, I did not suppose so,” said 
the mother, always kind, but studying the 
girl’s face closely with her suspicions aroused. 
“T must think of what is right for you, chérie,” 
she said. “It is not merely what one feels ; 
Herbert is still ill; he will require to retire 
himself early, to take many precautions, to 
avoid the chill of evening and of morning, to 
rest at midday ; and what will my Reine do 
then? You will be left with the cousin. I 
have every confidence in the cousin, my child ; 
he is good and honourable, and will take no 
advantage.” 

“ Mamma, do you think what you are say- 
ing?” said Reine almost with violence; 
“have not you confidence in me? What 
have I ever done that you should speak like 
this ?” 

“You have done nothing, chérie, nothing,” 
said Madame de Mirfleur. “ Of course in 
you I have every confidence—that goes 
without saying ; but it is the man who has to 
be thought of in such circumstances, not 
the young girl who is ignorant of the world, 
and who is never to blame. And then we 
must consider what people will say. You 
will have to pass hours alone with the cousin. 
People will say, ‘What is Madame de Mir- 
fleur thinking of to leave her daughter thus 
unprotected ?’ It willbe terrible ; I shall not 
know how to excuse myself.” 

“Then it is of yourself, not of me, you 
are thinking,” said Reine with fierce calm. 

“ You are unkind, my child,” said Madame 
de Mirfleur. “Ido indeed think what will 
be said of me—that I have neglected my 
duty. The world will not blame you; they 
will say, ‘What could the mother be thinking 
of?’ But it is on you, chérie, that the penalty 
would fall.” 

“You could tell the world that your 
daughter was English, used to protect herself, 
or rather, not needing any protection,” said 
Reine ; “and that you had your husband and 
children to think of, and could not give your 
attention to me,” she added bitterly. 
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‘“‘ That is true, that is true,” said Madame 
de Mirfleur. The irony was lost upon her. 
Of course the husband and children were the 
strongest of all arguments in favour of leav- 
ing Reine to her own guidance ; but as she 
was a conscientious woman, anxious to do 
justice to all her belongings, it may be believed 
that she did not make up her mindeasily. Poor 
soul! not to speak of M. de Mirfleur, the 
babble of Jeanot and Babette, who never 
contradicted nor crossed her, in whose little 
lives there were no problems, who, so long as 
they were kept from having too much fruit, 
and allowed to have everything else they 
wanted, were always pleased and satisfactory, 
naturally had a charm to their mother which 
| these English children of hers, who were only 
half hers, and who set up so many indepen- 
dent opinions and caused her so much 
| anxiety, were destitute of. Poor Madame de 
Mirfleur felt very deeply how different it was 
| to have grown up young people to look after, 
| and how much easier as well as sweeter to 
have babies to pet and spoil. She sighed a 
| very heavy sigh. “I must take time to 
think it over again,” she said. “Do not 
press me for an answer, chérie ; I must think 
it over; though how I can go away so much 
further, or how I can let you go alone, I 
know not. I will take to-day to think of it ; 


do not say any more to-day.” 

Now I will not say that after the scene in 
| the balcony which I have recorded there had 
| not been a little thrill and tremor in Reine’s 
| bosom, half pleasure, half fright, at the notion 
of going to the mountains in Everard’s close 


company; and that the idea her mother 
had stiggested, that Herbert’s invalid habits 
must infallibly throw the other two much 
together, had not already passed through 
| Reine’s mind with very considerable doubts 
| as to the expediency of the proceeding; but 
as she was eighteen, and not a paragon of 
| patience or any other perfection, the moment 
that Madame de Mirfleur took up this view 
| of the question, Reine grew angry and felt 
insulted, and anxious to prove that she could 
walk through all the world by Everard’s side, 
or that of any other, without once stooping 
from her high maidenly indifference to all 
men, or committing herself to any foolish 
sentiment. 

Everard too had his private cogitations on 
the same subject. He was old enough to 
know a little, though only a very little, about 
himself, and he did ask himself in a vague, 
indolent sort of way whether he was ready to 
accept the possible consequences of being 


shut up in a mountain solitude like that of 
XVI—22 





Appenzell, not even with Reine, dear reader, 
for he knew his own weakness, but with any 
pretty and pleasant girl. Half whimsically 
he admitted to himself, carefully and with 
natural delicacy endeavouring to put away 
Reine personally from the question, that it 
was more than likely that he would put him- 
self at the feet, in much less than six weeks, 
of any girl in these exceptional circumstances. 
And he tried conscientiously to ask himself 
whether he was prepared to accept the con- 
sequences, to settle down with a wife in his 
waterside cottage, on his very moderate in- 
come, or to put himself into unwelcome and 
unaccustomed harness of work in order to 
make that income more. Everard quaked 
and trembled, and acknowledged within him- 
self that it would be much better policy to 
go away, and even to run the risk of being 
slighted by Kate and Sophy, who would lead 
him into no such danger. He felt that this 
was the thing to do; and almost made up 
his mind to do it. But in the course of the 
afternoon, he went out to walk by Herbert’s 
wheeled chair to the fir-trees, and instantly, 
without more ado or any hesitation, plunged 
into all sorts of plans for what they were to 
do at Appenzell. 

“ My dear fellow,” said Herbert laughing, 
“you don’t think I shall be up to all those 
climbings and raids upon the mountains? 
You and Reine must do them, while I lie 
under the fir-trees and drink whey. I shall 
watch you with a telescope,” said the invalid. 

“To be sure,” said Everard cheerily ; “ Reine 
and I will have to do the climbing,” and this 
was his way of settling the question and escap- 
ing out of temptation. He looked at Reine, 
who did not venture to look at him, and felt his 
heart thrill with the prospect. How could he 
leave Herbert, who wanted him so much? he 
asked himself. Cheerful company was half 
the battle, and variety, and some one to 
laugh him out of his invalid fancies ; and how 
was it to be expected that Reine could laugh . 
and be cheery all by herself? It would be 
injurious to both brother and sister, he felt 
sure, if he left them, for Reine was already 
exhausted with the long, unassisted strain ; 
and what would kind Aunt Susan, the kindest 
friend of his youth, say to him if he deserted 
the young head of the house ? 

Thus the question was decided, with a con- 
siderable divergence, as will be perceived, 
between the two different lines of argument, 
and between the practical and the logical 
result. 

Madame de Mirfleur, though she was more 
exact in her reasonings, by right of her 
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persons, followed in some respect their 
fashion of argument, being swayed aside, as 
they were, by personal feelings. She did not 
at all require to think over the disadvantages 
of the projected expedition, which were 
as clear as noonday. Reine ought not, she 
knew, to be left alone, as she would con- 


most desirable parti for her daughter. To 
| throw the young people thus together was | 
against all /es convenances ; it was actually 
tempting them to commit some folly or other, 
putting the means into their hands, encourag- 
ing them to forget themselves. But then, on 
the other hand, Madame de Mirfleur said to 
herself, if the worst came to the worst, and 
they did fall absurdly in love with each other, 
and make an exhibition of themselves, there 
would be no great harm done, and she would 
have the ready answer to all objectors, that 
she had already chosen the young man for 
her daughter, and considered him as Reine’s 
fiancé. ‘This she knew would stop all mouths. 
“Comme nous devons nous marier!” says 
the charming imgenué in Alfred de Musset’s 
pretty play, when her lover, half awed, half 
emboldened by her simplicity, wonders she 
should see no harm in the secret interview 
he asks. Madame de Mirfleur felt that if 
anything came of it she could silence all 
cavillers by “C’est son fiancé,” just as at 
present she could make an end of all critics 
by “C’est son cousin.” As for Oscar de 
Bonneville, all hopes of him were over if the 
party made this sudden move, and she must 
resign herself to that misfortune. 

Thus Madame de Mirfleur succeeded like 
the others in persuading herself that what 
she wanted to do, z.ec. return to her husband 
and children, and leave the young people to 
their own devices, was in reakity the best and 
kindest thing she could do for them, and 
that she was securing their best interests at 
a sacrifice of her own feelings. 

It was Herbert whose office it was to extort 
this consent from her; but to him in his 
weakness she skimmed lightly over the diffi- 
culties of the situation. He could talk of 
nothing else, having got the excitement of 
change, like wine, into his head. 

“Mamma, you are not going to set your- 
self against it. Reine says you do not like 
it; but when you think what the doctor 
06 Coe 

He was lying down for his rest after his 
airing, and very bright-eyed and fragile he 
looked in his excitement. 





nation, than these two unphilosophical young | 


stantly be, by her brother’s sickness, with | 
Everard, whom she herself had selected as a | 





“T will set myself against nothing you 
wish, my dearest,” said his mother ; “ but you 
know, mon ’Erbert, how I am torn in pieces. 
I cannot go further from home. M. de Mir- 
fleur is very good; but now that he knows 
you are better, how can I expect him to con- 
sent that I should go still further away ?” 

“Reine will take very good care of me, 
petite mére,” said Herbert coaxingly, “and 
that kind fellow, Everard——” 

“Yes, yes, chéri, I know they will take 
care of you; though your mother does not 
like to trust you altogether even to your 
| sister,” she said with a sigh; “but I must 
think of my Reine too,” she added. “ Your 
kind Everard is a young man and Reine is a 
young girl, a fille & marier, and if I leave 
them together with only you for a chaperon, 
what will everybody say ?” 

Upon which Herbert burst into an unsteady 
boyish laugh. “Why, old Everard!” he 
cried ; “he is Reine’s brother as much as I 
am. We were all brought up together; we 
were like one family.” 

*T have already told mamma so,” said 
Reine rising, and going to the window with a 
severe air of youthful offence, though her heart 
was beating and plunging in her breast. She 
had not told her mother so, and this Madame 
de Mirfleur knew, though perhaps the girl her- 
self was not aware of it; but the mother 
was far too wise to take any advantage of 
this slip. 

“Yes, my darlings,” she said, “ I know it 
is so; I have always heard him spoken of so, 
and he is very kind to you, my Herbert, so 
kind that he makes me love him,” she said 
with natural tears coming to hereyes. “I 
have been thinking about it all till my head 
aches. Even if you were to stay here, I could 
not remain much longer now you are better ; 
and as we could not send him away, it would 
come to the same thing here. I will tell you 
what I have thought of doing. I will leave 
my maid, my good Julie, who is fond of you 
both, to take care of Reine.” 

Reine turned round abruptly, with a burn- 
ing blush on her face, and a wild impulse of 
resistance in her heart. Was Julie to be left 
as a policeman to watch and pry, as if she, 
Reine, could not take care of herself? But the 


girl met her mother’s eye, which was quite - 


serene and always kind, and her heart smote 
her for the unnecessary rebellion. She could 
not yield or restrain herself all at once, but 
she turned round again and stared out of the 
window, which was uncivil, but better, the 
reader will allow, than flying out in unfilial 
wrath, 
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“Well,” said Herbert approvingly, on 
whom the intimation had a very soothing 
effect, “‘ that will be a good thing, mamma, 
for Reine certainly does not take care of her- 
self. She would wear herself to death if I 
and Everard and Francois would let her. 
Par example!” cried the young man laugh- 
ing, “who is to be Julie’s chaperon?, If 
you are afraid of Reine flirting with Everard, 
which is not her way, who is to prevent Julie 
flirting with Francois? And I assure you he 
is not at all rangé, he, but a terrible fellow. 
Must I be her chaperon too?” 

“ Ah, mon bien-aimé, how it does me good 
to hear you laugh!” cried Madame de Mir- 
fleur, with tears in her eyes; and this joke 
united the little family more than tons of 
wisdom could have done; for Reine, too, 
mollified in a moment, came in from the 
window half crying, half laughing, to kiss her 
brother out of sheer gratitude to him for 
| having recovered that blessed faculty. And 

the invalid was pleased with himself for the 
effect he had produced, and relished his own 
wit and repeated it to Everard, when he made 
his appearance, with fresh peals of laughter, 
which made them all the best of friends. 
The removal was accomplished two days 
_ after, Everard in the meantime making an 
expedition to that metropolitan place Thun, 
which they all felt to be a greater emporium 
| of luxury than London or Paris, and from 
which he brought a carriage full of comforts 
of every description to make up what might 
be wanting to Herbert’s ease, and to their 











table, among the higher and more primitive 
hills. I cannot tell you how they travelled, 
dear reader, because I do not quite know 
which is the way—but they started from the 
Kanderthal in the big carriage Everard had 
brought from Thun, with all the people in 
the hotel out on the steps to watch them, 
and wave kindly farewells and call out to 
them friendly hopes for the invalid. 

Madame de Mirfleur cried, and sobbed, 
and smiled, and waved her handkerchief from 
her own carriage, which accompanied theirs 
a little bit of the way, when the moment of 
parting came. Her mind was satisfied when | 
she saw Julie safe on the banquette by 
Francois’ side. Julie was a kind French- 
woman of five-and-thirty, very indulgent to | 
the young people, who were still children to | 
her, and whom she had spoilt in her day. 
She had wept to think she was not going 
back to Babette, but had dried her eyes on 
contemplating Reine. And the young party | 
themselves were not alarmed by Julie. They 
made great capital of Herbert’s joke, which 
was not perhaps quite so witty as they all 
thought ; and thus went off with more youthe | 
ful tumult, smiles, and excitement than the 
brother and sister had known for years, to 
the valleys of the High Alps and all the un- 
known things—life or death, happiness or 
misery—that might be awaiting them in those 
unknown regions. It would perhaps be | 
wrong to say that they went without fear of | 
one kind or another; but the fear had a | 
thrill in it which was almost as good as joy. 








‘T% paths are pleasant through the land, 
Where spring has gone before. 
O, lay your hand, Love, in my hand, 
And let us love once more. 
| Shall promises prove empty air ; 
Shall all our vows be vain, 
Now that the flowers are everywhere, 
And spring has come again ? 


Nor smiling sea, nor sky above, 
Can make me happy, nor 

The sweet green earth ; it is your love 
That I am thirsting for, 

Een as the grass and pale flowers fair 
Thirst for the dew and rain, 

Now that the birds sing everywhere, 
And spring has come again. 
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Should springtime teach the bir to sing, 
And calm the angry sea, | 

Should she who bringeth sweet things, bring | 
Nothing for you and me? 

No love to banish all our care, 
And take away our pain, 

Now that the flowers are everywhere, 
And she has come again ? 


O Love, do you remember yet 
The place beneath the tree, 
| Where cowslip grows, and violet ? 
O come to it, that we 
May still be happy, resting there 
Where we so oft have lain, 
Now that the birds sing everywhere, 
And spring has come again. 
GERARD BENDALL. 
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MUSICAL CHAPTERS. 


III. 
ON HEARING MUSIC. 


At midnight I heard the players pass by. 

The warm Italian air, scarce chilled by 
the night, came in from the orange gardens. 
I leaned my head forward to breathe its full 
fragrance. The musicians had come from 
yonder lighted palace ; now they pass on up 
through the groves of citron and myrtle, 
from the distant deep shadows, the regular 
pulse of the music brings back the feeling 
of the dance; it is a mere echo, a shadow 
dance—fainter and fainter now; I can hear 
it no more. I look up, the stars burn like 
gold. 

All Italy in a moment is resumed for 
me in that slight picture. A few bars of 
music, heard at random, may conjure it up 
again—first the emotion, then the picture. 


The Feast of the Kermiss was over in 
Amsterdam. The town filled with country- 
people had been emptying all through the 
night. The booths in the market-places 
were struck. I stood high up, looking over 
the network of canals towards the Scheldt. 
Above my head I heard the cry of the 
wild swan, winging its way southward from 
Sweden, and below a rough chorus of men 
and women came over the bridge. It was 
loud, boisterous singing, but in parts well 
defined, rhythmic, and full of a strong charm ; 
they passed into a side street; the drinking 
chorus seemed to split into fragments and 
then cease. How often has it since rung in 
my ears, and so often has it brought back 
with it the hearty, coarse, eager life of 
Holland, and the keen, brackish odour of 
the wind blowing in from the North Sea. 

But in each case observe the peculiar, 
direct power which music has of dealing 
with the nerve centres. It is not the image 
which is recalled and which brings back the 
feeling, but the sound awakes directly a 
peculiar rhythm of nervous wave-motion, 
which is the physical vehicle for a peculiar 
feeling. Thus a breath of the past in a desert 
at first unpeopled, the very atmosphere of a 
past moment, is restored, in which mystic air 
the forms of dead scenes begin to live and 
grow again, and at last become intensely 
vivid. In this note, that music differs from 
every other art. The painter and poet alike 
depend directly upon scenes and concrete 
images for their emotion, but the musician 





depends directly upon emotion for his scenes 
and images, and even when these are absent, 
he is not less potent—sometimes more so— 
for he can handle and mould the temperature 
of the mind itself at will, wind up feeling 
unconnected with thought through every 
semitone, modulate and change it, fit and 
unfit us for exertion, make us forget the 
hard, persistent images of pain and trouble, 
and the coarse realism that damps joy,—by 
creating an atmosphere within in which 
they cannot breathe, and so are expelled 
as to any power they may have to move 
us,—actually expelled for a season from the 
mind. 


There is a phrase, “I was carried away by 
the music.” ‘That expression is true to feel- 
ing; it means, “‘ When I heard this or that, I 
ceased to be affected by the outward things 
or thoughts which a moment before moved 
me; I entered a world of other feeling, or 
what I before possessed was so heightened 
and changed that I seemed to have been 
‘carried away’ from the old thing in a 
moment.” But it would be still truer to 
say, not “music carried me away,” but 
‘music carried away, or changed, the mood, 
and with it the significance of the things 
which occupied me in that mood.” 

This easy command over the emotions 
possessed by sound, and elaborated by the 
art of music, is due to the direct impact 
of the air-waves upon the drum of the ear, 
which collects them and sends them to the 
seat of consciousness in the brain by means 
of the auditory nerve. The same of course 
is true of the waves of colour upon the eye, 
scent upon the nose, and vibrations of touch 
taken by the brain even from the most 
distant nerve in the body. But the audi- 
tory nerve has in some things a strange 
advantage and prerogative of power over 
the others. First, the distance from the ear 
to the brain is shorter than that of any 
other of the sensitive surfaces, so the time 
taken to convey the impressions of sound is 
less, and therefore the impact more direct. 
This measured by time is infinitesimal, but 
measured by emotional effect it counts for 
much. Secondly, the vibrations of sound as 
distinguished from the vibrations of light, 
and even the vibrations of touch, which are, 
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after all, differently4ocal,—the vibrations of 
sound induce a sympathetic vibration in 
every nerve in the body; they set it going, 
in short, as the strings of a piano are set 
going by the stroke of a hammer on the 
floor, and when the sound is excessive or 
peculiar, all the great ganglionic centres are 
disturbed, the diaphragm and many other 
muscles are influenced, the stomach is 
affected, the spine “creeps,” as we say, the 
heart quickens and throbs with strong beat- 
ings in the throat. Thus a curiously sympa- 
thetic action is set up through this physical 
peculiarity which sound has of shaking, 
moving, and causing to tremble, often 
visibly, the human body. 

But the cause of the sympathetic action 
of the great ganglionic centres under the 
pulsations of sound lies deeper still. It is 
to be found in the fact that the auditory 
nerve is closely connected, at its origin in 
the medulla oblongata of the brain, with that 
of the important nervus vagus or pneumogastric 
supplying the heart, lungs, and the most 
important abdominal viscera. It is also in 
intimate communication with the branches 
of the sreat sympathetic nerve from the ganglia 
which supply the muscles regulating the ten- 
sion of the drum of the ear, and modify the 
effects of the waves of sound upon it. And 
these branches, again, are in direct communi- 
cation with the vagus and the great ganglionic 
centres, controlling the action of the heart 
and stomach. Thus excitation of the audi- 
tory nerve readily agitates these close neigh- 
bours, and they proceed to spread the 
influence far and wide through all the deli- 
cate network of sympathetic nerve telegraphy 
which pervades the entire system. Thus the 
effect of sound is speedily propagated through 
myriad side-channels, until the whole body is 
thrilling with its confluent waves. 


Now we can explain, perhaps, why it is 
that our musical sensations are different in 
small rooms and in large ones, or, to speak 
more closely, why the relations between the 
volume of sound and the space to be filled 
must be suitable in order to produce the 
right effect. 

I can sit close to a piano and listen to 
“Lied ohne Worte.” Ican take in every 
inflection of touch with ease, not a refine- 
ment is lost, but if I go to the end of a 
long room,. the impact is less direct, the 
pleasure is less intense: the player must 
then exaggerate all his effects, hence a loss 
of refinement and ease. Public players and 
Singers constantly make shipwreck thus in 





private rooms. Accustomed to vast spaces, 
they roar and bang until the audience is 
deaf, and the only reason why the un- 
knowing applaud on such occasions, and the 
only difference, a: far as they are concerned, 
between the professional and thé amateur, is 
simply that the first is so much louder than 
the second. This makes them clap their 
hands and cry “bravo!” But in reality they 
are applauding a defect. 

The only musical sounds which really 
master vast spaces like the Albert Hall are 
those of a mighty organ or an immense 
chorus. The Handel Festival choruses are 
fairly proportioned to the Crystal Palace, but 
on one occasion, when a terrific thunder- 
storm burst over Sydenham in the middle of 
Israel in Egypt, every one beneath that 
crystal dome felt that, acoustically, the peal 
of thunder was very superior to the whole 
power of the chorus, because the relation 
between the space to be filled and the 
volume of sound required to fill it was in 
better proportion. 

But there is still something which has 
not yet been said for small sounds in 
large places. Transport yourself in imagina- 
tion to the Albert Hall on some night 
when, as is usually the case, there is but 
a scanty orchestra, and presently a new 
mystery of sound will reveal itself to you. 
At first you will be disappointed. Any one 
can hear that the hall is not properly 
occupied by the sound ; the violins should be 
trebled at least, several of the wind instru- 
ments doubled, &c. You think you will not 
listen to this charming E flat symphony of 
Mozart; you cannot help feeling that you 
lose a delicate inflection here, a staccato 
there, a flute tone, a pianissimo on the drum, 
or a whole piece of counter melody, owing 
to the scattered conditions of isolated vibra- 
tions lost in space. 

But you have still something to learn, 
something like a new musical truth, which 
few people seem yet to have noticed. 
Listen! The sounds from the band reach 
you too late perhaps. They are not simul- 
taneous ; the impact on the ear is somewhat 
feeble, you must even strain attentively 
to catch what is passing, but the more you 
do so the easier it becomes, just as the 
eye, in looking through a lens, may see all 
dim, but gaze on until the objects grow sharp 
and clear. The nerves of the eye have 
adapted themselves to the new conditions, 
the longer you look the better you see. So 
in these vast uncomfortable spaces, the 
longer you listen the better you hear. A 
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certain special training is required, and then 
gradually a new quality is perceived—we 
must give the process a new name—“ sound 
filtering.” The Albert Hall and the Crystal 
Palace are great Sound-fil ers. From this 
point of view, which it requires some delicate 
and attentive ear-culture to appreciate, new 
delights are born from the defective space 
conditions usually complained of. I have 
heard the voice of Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington in the extreme distance at the 
Crystal Palace, when she was exerting her- 
self to the utmost, and it sounded like a 
voice from heaven, full of unearthly, far-away 
sweetness; the same intensity and volume 
in a small room would have been intoler- 


_ able. I have heard Bottessini on the double- 
bass in the open air with similar effect. 


Listen to an orchestra or quartet, how- 
ever fine, in a moderate-sized room ; there is 


| the catgut, the rosin, the scrape, the bite of 


horse-hair on strings, the earthly cannot be 


| completely got rid of, but space will filter 


all that, and leave nothing but a kind of 


| spiritual disembodied sound, like the tones 
| of those plugged pipes in the organ that 


seem to steal out of some remote cloud-land 


| with a certain veiled sweetness that makes 


us hold our breath. 
Since I have learned to listen to these 
peculiar effects in all their strange grada- 


| tions, a new class of musical impressions 


has been revealed to me, and I have 


, become much reconciled to hearing music 


| in vast spaces. 
| the kind of normal impressions, for the 


I do not go there for 


direct study, for the strong, immediate im- 


| pact gained from music in a moderately- 


sized room—lI lose much of all that—but I 


| gain a number of new abnormal effects, 
| which also have a power over certain hidden 
| depths and distant fastnesses of the emo- 
| tional region. 


Music has a vast future before it. We 


| are only now beginning to find out some of 





its uses. With the one exception of its 
obvious and admitted helpfulness, as an ad- 
junct of religious worship, as a vehicle for 
and incentive of religious feeling, I had 
almost said that we had as yet discovered 
none of its uses. It has been the toy of the 
rich, it has often been a source of mere degra- 
dation to both rich and poor, it has been 
treated as mere jingle and noise—supplying 
a rhythm for the dance, a kind of terpsi- 
chorean ‘om-fom— or serving to start a 
Bacchanalian chorus —the chief feature of 
which has certainly not been the music. 





And yet those who hay their eyes and ears 
open, may read in these primitive uses whilst 
they run the hints of music’s future destiny 
as a vast civiliser, recreator, health-giver, 
work-inspirer, and purifier of man’s life. 

The horse knows what he owes to his 
bells. The factory girls have been in- 
stinctively forced into singing, finding in 
it a solace and assistance in work. And 
music, the health-giver, what an untrodden 
field is there! Have we never noticed 
an invalid forget pain and weariness under 
the stimulus of music? Have you never 
seen a pale cheek flush up, a dull eye sparkle, 
an alertness and vigour take possession of 
the whole frame, and animation succeed to 
apathy? What does all this mean? It 
means a truth that we have not fully grasped, 
a truth pregnant with vast results to body 
and mind. It means that music attacks the 
nervous system directly, reaches and rouses 
where physic and change of air can neither 
reach nor rouse. 

Music will some day become a powerful 
and acknowledged therapeutic. And it is 
one especially appropriate to this excited 
age. Half our diseases, some physicians say 
all our diseases, come from disorder of the 
nerves. How many ills of the mind precede 
the ills of the body! Boredom makes more 
patients than fever, want of interest and ex- 
citement, stagnation of the emotional life, 
or the fatigue of overwrought emotion, lies 
at the root of half the ill-health of our young 
men and women. Can we doubt the power 
of music to break up that stagnation? Or, 
again, can we doubt its power to soothe? 
to recreate an over-strained emotional life, 
by bending the bow the other way? There 
are moods of exhausted feeling in which 
certain kinds of music would act like poison, 
just as whip and spur which encourage the 
racer at first, tire him to death at last. There 
are other kinds of music which soothe, and, 
if I may use the word, lubricate the worn 
ways of the nervous centres. You will ask 
what music is good for that? We reply, 
judgment and common sense, and, above all, 
sympathy, affectional and musical sympathy, 
will partly be your guide, but experience 
must decide. Let some friend well versed 
in the divine art sit at the piano, and let the 
tired one lie on a couch and prescribe for 
herself or for himself. This will happen: 
“ Do not play that Zannhduser overture just 
now, it wears me out, I cannot bear it ;” or, 
“Yes—sing that ‘Du bist die Ruh,’ and 
after that “I must hear Mendelssohn’s 
‘Notturno,’ out of the Midsummer Night's 
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Dream ;” and then—and then—what must 


comie next must be left to the tact and quick 
sympathy of the musician. I have known 
cases where an hour of this treatment did 
more good than bottlesful of bark or pailsful 
of globules ; but I do not wish to overstate 
the case. I merely plead for an unrecog- 
nised truth, and I point toa New VocaTION 
—the vocation of the Musical Healer. 

How many a girl might turn her at present 
uncared-for and generally useless musical abili- 
ties to this gentle and tender human use! Let 
her try. At the end of the séance, let her and 
her patient note the abatement of the headache 
brought about directly by the counter excite- 
ment of a nerve current set up by music. 
Let her friend admit that she has suffered 
less during that hour, the mind having been 
completely called off from the contemplation 
of a special pain, and the pain meanwhile 
having passed or abated. ‘There are cases 
chiefly connected with disorders of the spine, 
cases of apathy, where music is almost 
the only thing which seems to stir the torpid 
nerves and set up a commotion, quickening 
the heart and flushing the cheek. Then, I 
say, let music open the shut gate, and let 
health come in that way, “ ccelestis janitor 
aulze !” 


But I want, before I pass, to fix my 
musical healer upon the reader’s mind. She 
is gentle, she is glowing with health, but 
not boisterous; she has a quick sympathy 
for pain; she has.a cool soft hand that does 
the hot brow good; she rather moves than 
walks ; the sound of her footfall is seldom 


heard. Oh, Alma! the fostering one, the 
healing presence, yow are in many house- 
holds ; but you hardly’ know your powers ; 
the sick bless you; they love to hear. your 
voice, but days and ‘weeks pass, and you 
never exercise your powers for them. You 
are a beautiful musi¢ian, but your music 
would not make you the healer without your 
tact in applying it, your sympathy, your quick 
judgment, your watchfulness of effect, your 
power of giving yourself when you sing and 
when you play. It is the union of musical 
talent with personal gifts like yours, that will 
give you grace to apply the medicine of 
music to disease. 

Have you ever thought of that? You 
have played casually to the weary, the idle, 
or even the sick, but you have not with 
reflection played to refresh, to stimulate, or 





to soothe. 
once. 

1, You must have the idea of doing it, 
that is, you must conceive of music as a 
therapeutic art. 

2. You must gain a certain. easy com- 
mand of a wide range of compositions that 
you may select your remedies wisely. 

3. You must take care to establish 
between yourself and your patients that 
kindly rapport which will predispose them to 
listen to you—it must be the hand of some- 
thing like a friend upon the white keys or 
upon the strings of a zitther; an instrument 
of heavenly soothing qualities as of harps in 
the wind at sunset. It must be the voice of 
something like a friend; the voice that has 
said with no feigned earnestness, but with the 
wide warm love of a Christ-like nature, 
“TI wish I could do you good.” Such a 
voice will sing well and pleasantly, and bring 
peace. 

4. Self-training, judgment, and experience 
generally. The music healer must indeed have 
gifts of mind, but hers will be almost as 
much a vocation to be learnt as that of nurs- 
ing itself. She must study different kinds of 
temperament and disease, watch and write 
down and remember the effect which certain 
pieces or kinds of music have on certain 
kinds of temperament. But the fascination 
of the new calling would lie in the delight of 
its exercise, the variety and endless excite- 
ment and surprises of its results, the inces- 
sant study of character, the constant self- 
training and cultivation of sympathy for a 
definite and immediate end, and the in- 
tense happiness of feeling that upon the 
waves of heavenly melody and harmony 
which lifted up your own soul, another’s pain 
and distress were floating away, and that you 
had been the active agent in procuring this 
pleasure, this relief, this recovery. 

Letgome pen more competent than mine ex- 
pand this new doctrine of “ music considered 
as a therapeutic.” If it found any support 
from any well-accredited medical authority, 
with what faith and favour would it be 
received by thousands of sufferers ! with what 
alacrity would spring up right and left our 
musical healers, coveting and exercising ear- 
nestly the best gifts of character and train- 
ing! It would not be long before we hada 
handbook on the subject, with suggestions 
for a course of treatment based on actual 
experience. 


And you cannot do this all at 


H. R. HAWEIS. 


(This part to be concluded in next number.) 
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I KNOW NOT. 


KNOW not if thy spirit weaveth ever | I know not if the time to thee is dreary, 
The golden fantasies of mine for thee; | When ne’er to meet we pass the wintry 
I only know my love is a great river, days ; 
And thou the sea! I only know my muse is never weary, 
The theme thy praise. 











I know not if thy poet heart’s emotion | I know not if the grass were waving o’er me, 
Responsive beats to mine through many a | Would nature’s voice for thee keep sadder 
chord ; tune ; 
I only feel in my untold devotion | I only know wert thou gone home before me, 
A rich reward. I'd follow soon. 


But while thou walk’st the earth with brave heart ever, 
I'll singing go, though all unrecked by thee 
My great affection floweth like a river, 
And thou the sea! 
JANE C. SIMPSON. 
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THE STORY OF ROBERT NICOLL’S LIFE. 


PART I. 
“ Dinna be an author, Robert; they’re aye puir.”’ 


. NSTAINED and pure, at the age of 

twenty-three, died Scotland’s second 
Burns.” Such were the words of Ebenezer 
Elliott, on hearing of the death of Robert 
Nicoll. 

Burns, at Nicoll’s age, had done nothing 
like him. Nicoll died at twenty-three ; Burns 
at thirty-seven. Nicoll published his first 
songs and poems at twenty-one; Burns at 


| thirty. 


Both, perhaps, had equal difficulties to en- 
counter in their early years. They were both 
the sons of Scottish peasants. Nicoll’s father 
was at one time a small farmer; but having 
been unsuccessful in farming, and falling be- 
hind with his rent, his home was broken up 
by the laird. The farm-stocking was sold off 


|| by public roup, and the small farmer was re- 


duced to the rank of a common day-labourer. 

Robert Nicoll was born on the 7th of Janu- 
ary, 1814, at Tulliebeltane, near Auchter- 
gaven, in Perthshire, about midway between 
Perth and Dunkeld. Robert was the second 
of a family of seven children. The mother 
was the principal manager of the family 
affairs. Of the father we hear very little in 
Robert’s correspondence ; but of the mother 
we hear a great deal. She was at the same 
time his nurse, companion, and friend ; and 
to her influence he used to attribute all the 
distinction to which he afterwards attained. 

She taught Robert, as well as her other 
children, to read. At eighteen months old 
Robert knew his letters, and at five years old 
he could read the New Testament. The 
mother gave the children daily lessons in the 
Assembly’s Catechism ; and by the time they 
were sent to school they had rooted in them 
the elements of a sound education. “ My 
mother,” says Nicoll, in one of his letters, 
“was, in her early years, an ardent book- 
woman. When she became poor, her time 
was too precious to admit of its being spent 
in reading, and I generally read to her while 
she was working, for she took care that the 
children should not want education.” 

After the failure of his father at Tullie- 
beltane, the family removed to a thatched 
cottage near Orde Braes, where they were 
all brought up. The father worked at ordi- 
nary labour; the mother also, when not 
prevented by her young and increasing 
family, worked a-field, weeding and hoeing 
turnips in spring and summer, and shearing 








in autumn. The other children, so soon 
as they were able to work, were sent out, 
one after the other, to bring in their Kittle 
earnings, to add to the family store. 

It was amidst such a life as this, sweetened 
by paternal and brotherly love, that Nicoll 
imbibed the germs of his songs and poetry ; 
and it was there that he found his descriptions 
of rustic manners, and his humorous portraits 
of his rustic contemporaries. Robert was 
from the first a keen reader. After his 
mother had taught him his letters, he read 
every book that came in his way, and had 
gone twice through his grandfather’s smal} 
collection before he had ever been at schooi. 

When he was sent to school, at six years 
old, it was to learn “ coontin’” (arithmetic) 
and writing. He had to walk to the parish 
school, three miles, off, and he read both 
going and coming. It was only for a few 
months in winter that he went to school. 
In fine weather he herded cattle ; and what he 
earned by his labour in summer, he spent in 
educating himself during the winter. 

It is not uncommon for young men in the 
north, to work for wages in summer and 
spend them on education at school and 
college during winter. Among the many 
herd-boys who have risen to distinction have 
been James Ferguson, Mungo Park, Dr. 
Murray the Orientalist, James Hogg, and 
Thomas Telford the engineer ; and we might 
mention the name of a distinguished living 
professor who herded sheep during the 
summer and studied theology and philo- 
sophy at Edinburgh during the winter. The 
late Dr. Guthrie has mentioned an interest- 
ing case of this sort in his “ Autobiography.” 

Robert Nicoll continued herding cattle 
for several years. It is a solitary and con- 
templative life, and an imaginative boy 
must have seen visions and dreamt dreams 
during his lonely hours in the woods. Nicoll 
afterward embodied his thoughts in his 
“ Youth’s Dreams,” which thus concludes :-— 


‘I thought the little burnies ran 
An’ sang the while to me! 
, To glad me, flowers cam’ on the earth 
An’ leaves upon the tree,— 
An’ heather on the muirland grew, 
An’ tarns in glens did lie; 
Of beauteous things like them I dream’d 
When I was herdin’ kye! 


* A silver stream o’ purest love 
Ran through my bosom then ; 

| It yearn’d to bless all human things— 
to love all living men! 
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Yet scornfully the thoughtless fool 
Would pass the laddie by : 

But O! I bless the happy time 
When I was herdin’ kye!”’ 

Robert continued a great reader. He 
laid half the parish under contribution for 
books. A circulating library was got up in 
Auchtergaven, which he entered. “I had 
already,” he said, “devoured all the books 
to be got in the parish for love, and I soon 
devoured all those in the library for money. 
Besides, by that time I began to get larger 
‘fees’” (or wages), “and I was able to pay 
eighteenpence a month, for a short time, to 
a bookseller in Perth for reading. From 
him I got many new works, and among the 
rest the Waverley Novels. With them I was 
enchanted. They opened up new sources 
of interest and thought, of which I before 
' knew nothing. I can yet look with no 
common feelings on the wood in which, 
while herding, I read ‘ Kenilworth !’” 

When about twelve years old, Robert was 
taken from herding, and sent to work as a 
labouring boy in the garden of a neighbour- 
ing proprietor. He had now less time for 
reading than before, though he continued to 
go to school for a few months during winter 
while the snow was on the ground. During 
one of those winters he began the Latin 
Rudiments, and, besides acquiring some 
knowledge of writing and accounts, he made 
a beginning with geometry. 

At thirteen he began to scribble down his 
thoughts, written in pencil on little scraps 
of paper, and also to string his rhymes 
together. About this time, as one of his play- 
fellows has informed us, he passed through a 
strange phasis of his life. He was in the 
habit of relating to his companions the most 
wonderful and incredible stories as facts— 
stories that matched the wonders of: the 
Arabian Nights, thus showing the inordinate 
ascendancy of his imagination at that time 
over the other faculties of his mind. The 
tales and novel literature, which, in com- 
mon with every other kind of books, he 
devoured at this time with avidity, probably 
tended to the development of the disease 
(for such it seemed to be) which over-swept 
his young and excited intellect. 

As for the verses which he had written, he 
began to discover that they were worthless— 
at least he thought so. He despaired of 
ever being able to write the English language 
correctly, and gathering all his papers and 
verses together, he made a bonfire of them, 
resolving to write no more poetry for the 
present. Perhaps he was led to do this by 
the intimacy he had formed with a young 





student of the name of Marshall, who had 
opened a school in the neighbouring village. 
He was a person of great talent and promise, 
as well as of much modesty. Although 
Robert may have excelled his companions, 
he found Marshall a head and shoulders 
above him in most respects. From him he 
learnt the important secret of his own de- 
ficiencies—his want of knowledge—perhaps 
his want of humility. On comparing him- 
self with Marshall, Robert ascertained how 
much he had to learn, how much he had to 
study, how much he had to think. Then 
he became disgusted with his poetry, and 
gathering his scraps together, he made an end 
of them. At the same time he was not discou- 
raged, but was resolved to apply himself still 
more strenuously to the work of self-culture, 

His first connection with the press oc- 
curred shortly after. He became the local 
correspondent of a provincial newspaper 
circulating in the district, furnishing it with 
weekly paragraphs and scraps of news, on 
the state of the weather, crops, snow-storms, 
accidents, and the like. His return for the 
service was an occasional copy of the paper, 
and the consequence attendant upon his being 
“the correspondent” of the village. But 
whether Nicoll introduced too much imagi- 
nation into his facts, or whether he did not 
write English sufficiently well, the editor of 
the paper, finding another person more likely 
to suit him, discharged his boy correspon- 
dent, and Robert, much to his chagrin, lost 
his profitless post. 

Shortly after, Nicoll determined to leave 
his native hamlet. He went down to Perth 
to seek for employment. He was willing to 
take any position that would leave him some 
time for self-improvement. He went to 
Perth unaccompanied by either of his parents, 
He was sufficiently self-reliant, and also of 
sufficient age, to look out for himself. In- 
deed he had, during the greater part of his 
life, like most poor people, been accustomed 
to rely upon himself, It is one of the 
advantages of young men brought up as he 
was, that they are not harassed by over-help 
and over-indulgence in early life. 

At length Robert succeeded. He bound 
himself to a grocer for four years, Though 
Perth is not a large town, it was very large 
compared with Tulliebeltane or Auchtergaven. 
Robert was now in the midst of life, activity, 
business, and opinion. The agitation for the 
Reform Bill was then in full progress. It 
passed over the face of the country like a 
tornado. Those who lived at that time will 
remember with what vehemence the move- 
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| ment spread, and how strongly it attracted 


the young thinking minds of all classes, Is 
it Coleridge who says that the opinions of 
young men between twenty and thirty, deter- 
mine the politics and religion of the next 
generation ? 

No sooner was Nicoll settled at Perth 
than he began to improve his knowledge of 
English, He bought Cobbett’s English 
Grammar, and made himself master of it by 
constant study. He also got a French 
Grammar, and hoped soon to be a good 
French scholar. A gentleman at Perth gave 
him the right to use the public library there. 
He there read with delight Milton’s prose 
works, Locke’s works, and some of Ben- 


| tham’s treatises. Every spare moment of his 


time was given to self-improvement. In the 
course of one summer he read Smith’s 
“ Wealth of Nations” several times through. 

He was also working hard at the grocery 
business, serving in the shop from seven in 
the morning until nine at night, and after- 
wards sitting up late to read and write. He 
rose in the morning early, at five o’clock in 
summer, when he walked round the North 
Inch—a fine open space of greenery bounded 


|| by the Tay—learning his French lessons, 


and reading as well as writing. At the same 
time he was living on the poorest possible 
diet; on porridge, bread and cheese, and 
water. Nor had he any particular object in 
pushing on his self-education in this self- 
denying manner, excepting that he had a 
firm belief in the advantages of education. 
He went so far as to say that intelligence 
meant freedom, and ignorance slavery. At 
all events he always thought that he should 
get better on in life with education than 


|| without it. 


It was his intention, if he could but save 
the requisite money, to emigrate to the 
United States. He considered that a man 
had much better chances of getting on in 
that country than.in Scotland. His idea 
was, after his apprenticeship was finished, to 
try and get a good engagement for a year or 
two, and then go to America, provide a 
home, and bring the rest of his family to join 
him. All this, however, proved a dream. 

In the meantime he was providing for the 
comfort of his family athome. Knowing the 
small wages that his parents earned by their 
out-door labour, Robert carefully saved up 
two pounds, for the purpose of enabling his 
mother to commence a little shop in her 
cottage at Tulliebeltane. She attended the 
weekly market at Perth to exchange her 
country commodities for groceries and other 








small wares. This adventure proved of some 
importance in enabling the mother to bring 
up and educate her younger children in a 
more systematic manner than had been 
the case with Robert himself. Robert’s idea 
seems to have been this—to elevate himself 
in the world, and then to pull up the rest of 
his family with him. 

He was still going on with his own educa- 
tion. Writing to his brother, he said, “I 
read a good deal in the moming while 
sluggards are snoring; all day I attend to 
my business; and in the evenings I learn 
my grammar. During winter to sit without 
fire is a hard task; but summer is coming— 
and then!” Advising his younger brother 
as to his study of arithmetic, he said, “I was 
agreeably surprised by the contents of your 
letter, inasmuch as you have this week dis- 
covered that nothing can be accomplished 
without labour. For, in your former letter, 
you seemed to think you could work Bonny- 
castle as you would a cart-horse .... But, 
do you think? -Engrave that principle on 
the tables of your heart, from which nothing 
can ever again efface it! That is the manner, 
of proceeding I have taken, and I every day 
feel the good effects of it; and if life and 
strength be spared me, there is something 
that whispers that I may yet, at some future 
period, distinguish myself, either by prose or 
verse, in the republic of letters.” 

It will thus be observed that he had not 
quite given up his literary occupations. He 
began again to write both prose and verse. 
He did so mostly in the open air, while 
taking his morning walks along the North 
Inch. He wrote his thoughts on little scraps 
of paper, with a bit of pencil. His power of 
thinking and of composing was now much 
greater than while he was “herdin’ kye” at 
Tulliebeltane. He also joined a debating 
society; and though his manner and speech 
were against him—for he spoke in the “‘ broad 
Scotch” of his district—his indomitable 
energy and perseverance soon overcame every 
difficulty, and in a short time he was able to 
speak with fluency and efficiency. 

The debating society with which Nicoll 
was connected proposed to start a periodical, 
but there were no funds to set it a-going. 
The members had composed many papers as 
exercises in composition; and Nicoll had 
contributed a tale which was to appear in 
the first number. Desirous of giving it a 
chance of publication, he sent it to the | 
editor of /ohnstones Edinburgh Magazine, 
where it was published under the title of 
“ Jessie Ogilvy.” 
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The publication of this story determined 
Nicoll’s vocation—he decided to be an author. 
When he told his aunt of his determination, 
she stoutly expostulated with him: “ Dinna 
be an author, Robert,” she said, “ they’re aye 
puir!” On this Robert observed, “ At least 
my works will not hinder my riches; for 
I sit down to write when others go to sleep 
or to amuse themselves; and I find myself 
fitter to do my work after half a night’s 
writing than others after half a night’s idiotic 
amusement, or still worse, debauchery.” 

Few constitutions can undergo such in- 
tense labour with impunity. Nicoll had now 
become a tall young fellow. He was grow- 
ing rapidly, yet feeding on the most frugal 
fare. He had been brought from the 
country, where he had been free to climb 
the hills or wander through the woods, living 
in the open air like a bird; and now he was 
confined to a shop in atown during the greater 
part of the day, his only out-door exercise 
consisting in his occasional early walks on 
the North Inch, and his walks on Sunday 
afternoons in summer weather. There is, 
‘indeed, every reason to believe that Nicoll 
was already undermining his health and 
sowing the seeds of the malady which 
shortly after brought him to his grave. 

But he was very ambitious—shop-lad 
though he was—to distinguish himself in the 
world of letters. He was also desirous of 
being independent. While working as a 
herd-boy, or .as a field-labourer, he had 
suffered, silently and bitterly, “the proud 
man’s contumely.” Writing afterwards to a 
friend, he observed, ‘“‘ My excursive course of 
reading gave me many pleasures of which 
my fellows knew nothing, but it likewise 
made me more sensitive to the insults and 
degradations that a dependant must suffer. 
You cannot know the horrors of dependence ; 
but Z have felt them, and have registered a 
vow in heaven that I shall be independent, 
though it be but on a crust and water.” 

Whether it was from hard work, over- 
study, or over-abstemiousness, or from all 
these causes combined, Nicoll’s health be- 
came completely deranged towards the close 
of his apprenticeship. He was unable to 
work any longer, and his indulgent mistress 
sent him home to be nursed by his mother. 
Not, however, before he had contributed 
another story, “Il Zingaro,” a poem 
on “Bessie Bell and Mary Gray,” and an 
article on “The Life and Times of John 
Milton,” to /Johnstone’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
A friend and schoolfellow of Robert’s, who 
met him in the course of his stay at his 





mother’s house, thus speaks of him :— 
** Robert’s town life had not spoiled him, 
His acquaintance with men and books had 
improved his mind without chilling his 
heart. At that time he was full of joy and 
hope. A bright literary life stretched before 
him. His conversation was gay and spark- 
ling, and rushed forth: like a stream that 
flows through flowery summer vales.” 

Helped by the elasticity of youth and the 
breath of his mountain air, Nicoll’s health 
rapidly recovered. By the time he was 
sufficiently able to leave home, his appren- 
ticeship had terminated ; and he resolved to 
proceed to Edinburgh in search of employ- 
ment. Nicoll first called upon Mr. John- 
stone, the printer to whom he had sent his 
stories for publication in the magazine, and 
he was afterwards introduced by him to Mr. 
Tait, the publisher, to Robert Chambers, 
and Robert Gilfillan, of Leith, a local poet 
of considerable reputation at the time. He 
was treated by all of them with much kind- 
ness and hospitality; but none of them 
could help him to any occupation. “Had 
I been a haberdasher,” said he, “I might 
have got a dozen of situations.” 

He returned home disappointed, but not 
hopeless. His friends in Edinburgh had not 
encouraged his literary aspirations; they 
rather advised him to stick to trade, as litera- 
ture was not a thing to live by. They were 
disposed to take the view of his auntie, who 
had said to him, “‘ Dinna be an author, Robert; 
they’re aye puir.” The authors in Edinburgh 
whom he had consulted had other occupa- 
tions by which they lived. Gilfillan, the 
poet, was not a poet merely, but a well-to-do 
clerk in a manufacturing concern. Nicoll 
was afterwards offered a situation of the 
kind to which he had been bred. But he 
refused this, and determined to stick to his 
own views as to obtaining some literary em- 
ployment. Perhaps it was all for the best. 

Encouraged by some of his friends at 
Perth, and with very slender means, Nicoll 
resolved at length to proceed to Dundee, for 
the purpose of opening a circulating library 
in that town. The enterprise did not prove 
successful. This occupation, however, left 
him plenty of time to write articles for the 
newspapers. He also delivered lectures, 
and made speeches at public meetings, 
while at the same time the existence of 
his library brought him into connection with 
many of the young mechanics and manu- 
facturers of the place. 

Nicoll was again working too hard and 
too promiscuously. In a letter to a friend, 
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written in February, 1836, he said, “No 
wonder I am busy. Iam at this moment 
writing poetry ; I have almost half a volume 
of a novel written; I have to attend the 
meetings of the Kinloch Monument Com- 
mittee ; write some half dozen articles for 
the Advertiser, and, to crown all, I have 
fallen in love.” The young lady with whom 
he fell in love was a Miss Alice Suter, the 
niece of the editor of one of the newspapers 
to which Nicoll gratuitously contributed. 

It was about this time that he proceeded 
to write and collect his ‘ Poems and Lyrics,” 


tion at so early a period in his life—for he 
was Only twenty-one. But he was encouraged 
by his local friends and acquaintances, who 
subscribed for a certain number of copies ; 
and he also thought that he might realise a 
profit by the publication of his book, for his 





income from other sources was very small. 
The poems were printed at one of the news- 
paper offices at Dundee; and Mr. Tait, of 
| Edinburgh, agreed to be the publisher. 
| The volume of poems was received with 
| great kindness by friends, and with warm 
| approbation by the press. But the poet 
| received no profit as yet from the publica- 
| tion of his book. 

| The poems were of various degrees of 
| 

| 


merit. They were for the most part written 
in Scottish dialect. This is a great barrier to 
the success of good poetry, for the bulk of 
| English readers cannot understand broad 
| Scotch, no more than they do broad York- 
shire or broad Lancashire. Some of Nicoll’s 
poems describe the local scenery of the 
lowlands of Perthshire and the domestic life 
of the peasantry. Others were patriotic, 
historic, and humorous. 


some critics who are: under the impression 
that the people who live north of the Tweed 
can neither understand humour nor “ wut,” 
as they call it; and that in order to get this 
“wut” into a Scotsman’s head, the skull 
must be either trepanned, or a mell and 
chisel used to drive it in by sheer force. 
And yet that Scotland—the whole inhabit- 
ants of which do not amount to more 
than the population of London—should have 
produced such men as Smollett, Burns, 
Scott, Hood, Gillray, Cruikshank, and even 
Carlyle (who is possessed of a grim sort of 
wit), shows that the Scotch people are not 
altogether without some sense of humour. 

It may, however, be said, “‘ How inferior 
were all these wits and humorists to the late 


with a view to their publication. His Edin- | 
| burgh friends were opposed to their publica- 


But with respect to humour, there are | 


Sydney Smith!” But it ought to be remem- 
bered that Sydney Smith did not get his wit 
from the Smiths, but from the Oliers—de- 
scendants of French Huguenots. 

Burns was the most popular of poets, 
though he was very little appreciated by the 
upper classes. Mr. Laing, in his “ Notes of 
a Traveller,” has justly observed, “ We often 
hear, ‘What country but Scotland ever 
produced a Burns among her peasantry?’ 
But the next question for the social in- 
quirer is, ‘What country but Scotland ever 
produced a peasantry for whom a Burns 
could write?’” With the exception of Scott 
and Wilson, nearly all the poets of Scotland 
have been men of humble birth, who have 
written their songs and lyrics for persons of 
their own class, by whom they are for the 
most part thoroughly appreciated. Thus 
Nicoll felt himself and his class lifted up and 
ennobled by the greatest of Scottish peasant- 
poets :— 

“ Burns! thou hast given us a name 
To shield us from the taunts of scorn ;- 


The plant that creeps amid the soil 
A glorious flower hath borne. 


“ Before the proudest of the earth 
We stand with an uplifted brow ; 
Like us, THOU wast a toil-worn man, 
And we are noble now.” 

But there was a much higher vein of 
poetry in Nicoll than humour or wit. He 
does not mention political party much, but it 
is obvious throughout that he stands by his 
order—the Poor Folk. 

Where would liberty have been but for the 
poor folk? Where would national freedom 
have been but for the poor folk? Where 
would religious freedom have been but for 
the poor folk? How would the resistance 
to the tyranny of kings and priests have 
ended but for the poor folk ?>— 

“ Because they wouldna let the priest 
About their conscience steer folk ? 


The lairds were bloodhounds to the clan, 
The martyrs were the puir folk.” 


Where would have been our industry, our 


| trade, our commerce, our inventions, but for 


the poor folk ?— 


“ We saw the corn and haud the plough, 

We a’ work for our living; 

We gather nought but what we’ve sawn— 
A’ else we reckon thieving ; 

Slaves needna try to run us down— 
To knaves we’re unco dour folk ; 

We're often wranged, but, deil may care! 
We're honest folk, though puir folk ! 


“ We thank the powers for good and ill, 
As grateful folk should do, man ; 
But maist o’ a’ because our sires 
Were sailors, smiths, and ploughmen. 
Good men they were, as staunch as steel ; 
They didna wrack and screw folk 
Wi’ empty pouches—honest hearts— 

















Thank God, we come o’ poor folk!” 
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In the “ Bursting of the Chain,” an 
anthem for the third centenary of the Re- 
| formation ; in “ We'll make the world better 
|yet;” in “We are lowly, very lowly,” a 
|poem reminding us of Beranger’s “I am 
low-born, low-born, very ;” and in numerous 


other poems which cannot be quoted here, 


we have repeated indications of Nicoll’s 
political and social views. His “ Ha’ Bible” 
is not unworthy to take rank with the 
“ Cottar’s Saturday Night” of Burns. Nicoll’s 


verses are more didactic, though Burns’s are | 


| perfect through their very simplicity. 
SAMUEL SMILES, 





DISTRICT NURSING 


| :* is now rather more than twelve years 
since the first Training School for District 
| Nurses was started at Liverpool. These 
nurses were to receive a year’s training in the 
Nurses’ Home attached to the Royal Infir- 
|Mmary, and were then to be sent out into 
|a district under one or more ladies who 
| undertook to superintend their work and 
provide the necessary medical stores, appli- 
ances, and comforts,* for the sick under 
| their charge. It would be impossible to over- 
estimate the amount of good done by the 
| visits of these nurses, and the timely help 
| given by them where it is most sorely 
needed. It is only necessary to glance down 
| the pages of a nurse’s “ diary of cases” to 
"note at once how few of even the apparently 
| most hopeless cases die. On the contrary, 
| after the first visit of the nurse, it seems as if 
| the progress of the disease had been arrested, 
and one notes week after week the marked 
improvement until there comes the cheering 
remark, “Quite cured. Returned to work.” 

Nothing but indiscriminate charity tends 
so much to the increase of pauperism as 
sickness among the hard-working poor. Be- 
sides supplying the care and attention 
required to restore the sick to health, these 
district nurses have been of great use also in 
calling the timely attention of the Board of 
Health to fever cases, where whole families 
were infected and the safety of the surround- 
ing neighbourhood endangered. t 

I felt that I should like to visit some of 
these districts myself, to judge better the 
class of patients helped and the nature of the 
help given. Arrangements were made for 
my doing so, and it was strictly impressed 
upon the nurses of the districts visited “ that 
they were to do exactly the same as if I were 
not there.” The utter hopeless misery and 
destitution of some of the cases visited with 
these nurses made me realise more than I 





* E.g., beef-tea, broth, arrowroot, sago, light puddings, 
and cooling drinks for the sick. A large supply of milk, meat, 
and eggs are also given. 

t See “‘ The Organization of District Nursing,” p. 97. 





IN A LARGE TOWN. 


‘ 

had ever done how great a work can be done 
among our sick poor by a little timely aid given 
them when stricken down by accident or dis- 
ease. They are powerless to help themselves. 
Ihave neither time nor space to mention all the 
patients visited, or to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of the work of any one nurse. I can 
only attempt a slight sketch of the whole. 

All the nurses—in addition to acute cases 


patients recovering from serious illness, who 


than of,nursing. So far as I could judge, 


this means ‘a nurse would rouse the sick 
poor to active means for their own recovery. 


trying to feed that poor woman up a little 
for the sake of her children. She cannot look 
after them as she ought in her present state 
of weakness.” 

In one of the Ladies Superintendents’ 
reports, it is stated that many cases of 
general debility, recovery from fever, &c., 


to pay the doctor, when a few weeks of more 
active measures would have effectually set 
them up and have enabled them to go to work 
again. This is effected by the visit and 
assistance of the nurse, and the help thus 
given tends rather to raise than degrade 
those upon whom it is bestowed. We all 
know the gratitude that we have ourselves 
felt to any kind neighbour who has prepared 
and sent us some special little delicacy. To 
the sick poor the simplest food, the light 
pudding, or cooling drink are not only 
delicacies, but luxuries ! 

One of the “new cases” visited by the 





nurse I was with, was more in want of help 














of disease, or accident, needing special care | 
and attention—had a large number of | 





were more in need of good nourishing food || 


the help given in this respect was in all cases || 
sorely needed and judiciously bestowed. By | 


Sometimes a nurse would observe to me, “ If ||. 
I can only get that man a little stronger, he'll | 
be able to go to work in another week and | 
earn something for his family ;” or, “I am | 





lingered through long months, sunk into | 
a helpless, despondent state because of a 
sense of inability to get the necessary food or | 
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of this kind than of any other. The man 
was suffering from an attack of bronchitis. 
He was a respectable workman, and the 
furniture remaining in the room was not only 
scrupulously clean, but good of its kind. 
Everything, however, that could be easily 
lifted had been “parted with,” as the poor 
term it. The coverings on the bed were 
poor and thin, and although the day was 
bitterly cold, there was no fire in the grate. 
They had had no fire for two days, we 
found on inquiry ; “the kettle having been 
boiled by burning small bits of paper 
under it.” The nurse praised the wife 
for the general cleanness of the room, 
and told her to come in the morning for 
some milk and eggs. She then asked her if 
she had applied to the parish for relief, 
The woman burst into tears. Ill as the man 
was, he turned round almost fiercely and 
|said, “No, and: we will bear anything 
| rather!” The nurse reasoned with both the 
man and his wife ; and at last they consented, 
| the man saying bitterly, “‘ I could have borne 
anything myself, but there’s my old woman. 
|... . Still it zs hard that a man who has always 
|| kept himself respectable should have to come 
on the parish.” On leaving this court, we 
|| went to the nearest coal store, and ordered 
| some coals to be sent to them. The coals 
| were paid for by the nurse out of the money 
|| supplied to he: by the Lady-Superintendent 
|| of the district, who pays, also, for all the 
|| “medical comforts” given, and herself in- 
|| Spects the cases once a week, to see that the 
|| relief is worthily bestowed. 

Another case that we went to, was one of 
| @ poor woman living in a low dark cellar, 
| with no one but a very old mother “to wait 
| on her.” She was suffering from a severe 

attack of bronchitis, and was too weak to 
wash herself, “or even,” as she said, “to de 
| washed.” The nurse cleansed her thoroughly, 
| and then attempted to comb her hair, but 
| found it one thick dead mass, which no comb 
| could ever pass through. The woman im- 
| plored her to cut it off, saying that it had not 
| been touched since she was ill, and that it 
| was now a misery to her. The nurse agreed 
| that it was better it should come off, but 
| promised the old mother “that she’d leave 
enough in front to make her look nice.” 

We came to one cottage, where there 
seemed more comfort than in any of those 
we had yet. been in. In the room serv- 
ing as kitchen and general living room, had 
been placed a small iron bedstead ; and on 
it laya young man, not more than twenty, 
I should think, evidently in the last stage of 
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consumption. He was wasted almost to a 
skeleton, and little pads had been placed 
under his head, to prevent his cheek-bones 
“wearing through” on the pillow.* His eyes 
brightened as we came in, and his mother 
gave us both a warm welcome, although her 
mouth quivered as she asked us to “sit 
down.” Upon inquiry, we found that for 
the last three days she had been in constant 
attendance on the poor lad, night as well as 
day, and was now fairly worn-out with watch- 
ing and grief. The nurse had too many 
“cases ” on hand to undertake night nursing, 
but she promised to come in for two or 
three hours on the following afternoon, and 
sit by the son while the mother rested. I 
asked if there was no neighbour who would 
occasionally sit up with him? The mother 
replied, ‘We have kept ourselves very much 
to ourselves, since we came here, and the 
neighbours neither know us, nor we them. 
One neighbour I knew before I came here, 
and I know she’d help me if I asked her.” 
I persuaded her to go and ask her then 
and there ; telling her that “for her son’s sake 
she must take a little care of her own health 
and strength,” knowing that nothing would 
have so much weight with a mother as an 
appeal to her mother-love. She went at 
once. When she had left the room, her son 
turned to me with a sickly smile, and said in 
faint gasps, “Poor mother feels so at my 
leaving her. You see, I am the last of them 
all, and she sort o’ clings to me—for she is 
quite alone in the world. I try not to trou- 
ble her at night, but I can’t sleep, and the 
nights ave so long ; and if I want a drink, 
I’m too weak to get at it by myself. And 
then I call mother, and she’s always awake 
and willing, and she makes me sort of more 
comfortable. For you see, I can only lie 
one side, and I can’t raise myself at all! 
But I don’t know what she’ll do when I go, 
she clings to me so, and she has no one 
belonging to her now but me, and as we 
don’t belong to these parts, she has no 
friends here. What wé// poor mother do 


.when I leave her?” he again repeated with a 


faint sigh. 

The mother now came back, and said that 
her neighbour would come in that night to 
help, so as to let er have a good night’s 
rest. As we wished her good-bye, she said 
to me, choking down a little sob, ‘‘ I thought 
I should keep him with me a little longer 
than the rest, and now /e’s going too! And 
he is so patient and good, it seems to me, 





* These pads had been lent by the nurse, as well as an air- 
pillow to prevent bed-sores. 
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my heart kinder clings to him more than to | 


all the others.” 

I knew myself, how nursing and caring for | 
any one increases the love you bear them, | 
and how could I therefore speak of hope to | 
comfort her, where there was zo hope! I} 
could only remind her that our Lord was | 
taking her son to himself, out of the sin and | 
sorrow in this world, that might have sepa- | 
rated her from him for ever had she been | 
“called home” first, and he left here alone. | 
Vow, all those that she loved most would | 
be awaiting her in the happier and better | 
land, when her own time came. | 

On leaving the house, the nurse told me | 
she had done what she could to make the | 
poor lad more comfortable, but that his case 
had been hopeless from the first ; his.father, 
brothers, and sister having all died of the 
same complaint. 

We went to many cases of diseased or 
burnt limbs, and in every case the nurse who 
was with me washed and dressed the wound or 
sores. ‘The services of the nurse in dressing 
wounds of this description saves the patient 
from the separation from home, and loss of 
time necessary for hospital treatment. Each 
nurse carried with her a small bag, containing 
lint, ointment, gutta percha, &c., in addition 
to any “ medical comforts” and old linen that 
she might be taking to special cases. I can- 
not refrain from quoting a few examples from 
one of the reports, relating to the work of the 
nurse, which show the mitigation effected of 
much unnecessary suffering among the sick 
poor, arising from lack of attention, ignorance 
of proper remedies, and want of cleanliness. 

Example No. 1.—* Afflicted with asthma 
and other diseases. Found lying on the 
floor, covered with bed-sores, and so thin 
that she had to be lifted on a sheet. Her 
husband isa porter; they have two children, 
and are unable to pay for nursing. She was 
attended by the dispensary doctor, but in 
other respects was left to the mercy of the 
world, in a low neighbourhood, in dirt and 
bad air, wretched in body and mind ; causing 
her husband to feel wretched also on coming 
home and finding his house in such a con- 
dition. To use the man’s own expression, he" 








‘thought he was forsaken both by God and 





/man.’ Our nurse comes in, washes her, and 
| lends bedstead and bedding, and shows how 


to use an air-cushion, changes her linen, &c., 
cleans the house, persuades the husband to 
whitewash the apartments ; suitable nourish- 
ment is sent, and she and her household are 
now in comparative comfort. She is able to 
get up. The manis now helpful and hopeful, 
| and has added, by his own exertions and 
savings, to the comfort of his home.” 

Example No, 2.—“Consumption. This girl 
was under two medical men, who said it was a 
decided case of consumption. Father para- 
lytic, mother keeps a mangle. She was so 
| weak she had to be carried, ;and was reiused 
admittance into hospital as too far gone. I 
supplied her with beef-tea, wine, sago, and 
cod-liver oil, and in the course of one month 
the girl was able to come to my house, and is 
now quite recovered.” 

Many more examples might be given, where 
apparently hopeless disease has been cured, 
and the father or mother restored again to 
work for the family, which otherwise must 
have “come on the parish,” and have had 
their home entirely broken up. But it may be 
well to mention here, that the District Nursing 
Society is associated with the Central Charity 
Relief Society, which engages to send con- 
valescents to the sea-side, and to supply 
good food properly cooked from the Work- 
man’s Dining-room. Reports of the work 
state, that with a larger staff of nurses, and 
larger funds, to render the organization more 
complete, the work might be more effectually 
done than it now is. Yet so great has been 
the good already effected in relieving the 
saddest of all ills—sickness and pain com- 
bined with poverty—that one cannot bit bid 
the work as i¢ is an earnest God-speed, and 
pray that it may be extended through the 
length and breadth of the land. To con- 
clude in the words of the greatest living 
authority on nursing, “It is a comparatively 
indifferent mattet under what organization a 
system of home-nursing of the poor is carried 
out. It may be done, and well done, by 
districts as in Liverpool, or by parishioners 
in parishes, or by members of Christian 
churches. The great thing is, that z¢ de done, 
and done well.” 

FLORENCE S, LEES. 
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CHAPTER XIIIL.—VENERABLE ANCIENTRY. 





“ Even as the sparrow findeth an house, and the swallow a 
nest for herself where she may lay her young, so I seek thine 
| altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King and my God.”—Psatm 
| lxxxiv., Marginal. Translation. 


ISING 
early 
the next 
a morn- 
ing, 
| Bran- 
| dan 
| found 
that he 
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had an 
hour: to 
+|spare 
before 
yj break- 
fast, and 
‘| sallied 
}| forth for 
an early 
walk. 
A - deli- 
cate 
hoar- 
; frost 
still made white the shade, and sparkled 
all over the sombre leaves of some fine yew- 
trees that. grew outside the garden wall. 

Walking up a little rise, he saw the 
weathercock and one turret of a church 
tower peering over the edge of a small steep 
hill, close at hand, and turning toward it he 
went briskly on, under the lee of’a short fir 
plantation, all the grass being pure and fresh 
with hoar-frost, which melted in every hollow 
and shadow as fast as‘ the sun came round 
to it. 

The house was too large and pretentious 
for the grounds it stood in, these being 
hardly extensive enough to be called a park ; 
they consisted of. finely varied wood and 
dell, and were laid out in grass and fed off 
by sheep. 

He passed through a gate into the church- 
yard, which had a very little valley all to 
itself, the land rising on every side so as to 
make a deep nest for it. Such a venerable, 
low, long church! taking old age so quietly, 
covering itself with ivy and ferns, and having 
a general air of mossiness, and subsidence 
ito the bosom of the earth again, from 


whence its brown old stones had been 
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quarried. For, as is often the case with an 
old burial-place, the soil had greatly risen, so 
that.one who walked. between the graves could 
see the whole interior of the place through 
the windows. The tiled roof, sparkling and 
white with the morning: frost, was beginning 
to drip, and dew shone on the melting rime, 
while all-around the enclosure orchards were 
planted, and the trees leaned over their 
boughs, 

A woman, stepping from a cottage on the 
rise, held up a great key to him, and he 
advanced, took it, and told her he would 
return it. 

A large heavy thing it was, that looked as 
if it might be hundreds of years old; he 
turned the lock with it and stepped in, walk- 
ing down the small brick aisle, observing the 
ancient oaken seats, the quaint pulpit, and 
strange brasses; till white, staring, obtru- 
sive, and all out of taste, he saw in the 
chancel what he had come to look for, a 
great white marble monument, on’ the south 
side; four fluttering cherubs, with short wings 
that appeared to hold up a marble slab, 
while two weeping figures knelt below. First 
was recorded on the slab the death of Augustus 
Cuthbert Melcombe, only son of Cuthbert 
Melcombe, gent., of this place.. Then fol- 
lowed the date of his birth, and there was no 
date of death, merely the information that he 
was a lieutenant in the Royal Navy. Bran- 
don copied this inscription into his. note- 
book. 

Below was the name of the young man’s 
only sister, aged ninety-seven, “ universally be- 
loved and respected ;” then the solemn words 
used béfore death by the aged patriarch, “I 
have waited for Thy Salvation, O Lord.” All 
about. the chancel were various small tablets 
in memory of the successive vicars of the 
place and their families, but no others with 
the name of Melcombe on them. The whole 
building was.so overflowing with the records 
of human creatures, inside and out, it ap- 
peared as if so saturated with man’s thoughts, 
so used to man’s prayers and tears, so 
about presently to decline and subside into 
the earth as he does, that there was almost 
an effort in believing that it was empty of the 
beings it seemed to be a part of—empty ol 
those whom we call the living. 

It was easy to move reverently and feel 
awed in the face of this venerable ancientry. 
This was the place, then, where that poor 
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woman had worshipped whose son “had 
never judged her.” 

“If I settled,” he thought, “ in a new 
country, this is the sort of scene that, from 
time to time, would recur to my thoughts 
and get hold of me, with almost intolerable 
power to make life one craving for home. 

** How hard to take root in a soil my fathers 
never ploughed! Let me abide where my 
story grew, where my dead are laid, in a 
country full of days, full of the echoes of 
old Englishmen’s talk, and whose sunsets are 
stained as if with the blood shed for their 
liberties.” 

He left the church, noticing, as he went 
down the aisle, numbers of dogs’-eared 
books in the different pews, and the narrow 
window at the east end now letting in long 
shafts of sunshine ; but there was nothing to 
inform him of any fact that threw light on 
his step-father’s letter, and he returned the 
key to the sexton’s wife, and went back to 
breakfast, telling Mrs. Melcombe where he 
had been, and remarking that there was no 
date of death on Augustus Melcombe’s 
tomb. 

“T think they did not know the date,” she 
replied. “It was during the long French 
war that he died, and they were some time 
uncertain of the fact, but at length the 





eldest son going to London, wrote his 
mother an account of how he had met with | 
the captain of his young uncle’s ship, and | 
had been told of his death at sea, some- | 


where near the West Indies. The dear 
grandmother showed me that letter,” ob- | 
served Mrs. Melcombe, “when first I mar- | 
ried.” 

Brandon listened attentively, and when | 
he was alone set that down also in his| 
note-kook, then considering that neither the | 
ghost nor the young lieutenant need trouble 
him further, he felt that all his suspicions | 
were cast loose into a fathomless sea, from 
which he could fish nothing up ; but the little 
heir was well and happy, and he devoutly 
hoped that he would remain so, and save to | 
himself the anxiety of showing, and to/| 
Valentine the pain and doubt that would | 
come of reading the letter. 

Mrs. Melcombe, narrow as_ were her | 
thoughts, was, notwithstanding, a schemer in | 
a small way. She had felt that Brandon must | 
have had something to say to Laura when 
she herself coming up had interrupted him. 
Laura had few reserves from her, so when 
she had ascertained that nothing had oc- 
curred when she had left them together in | 
the grandmother’s sitting-room but such talk 


| 


| and wanted to forget it, he wished for a 


as naturally arose out of the visit to it, she 
resolved to give him another opportunity, 
and after breakfast was about to propose a 
walk, when he helped her by asking her to 
show him that room again. 

“T should like so much to have a photo- 
graph of Mr. Mortimer’s picture,” he said; 
“may I see it again ?” 

Nothing more easy. They all went up to 
the room ; .a fire had been lighted to air it, 
because its atmosphere had felt chilly the | 
day before. Laura seated herself again on 
the sofa. Brandon, with pen and ink, began 
trying to make a sketch of the portrait, and 
very soon found himself alone with Laura, 
as he had fully expected would be the case. 
Whereupon, sitting with his back to her, and 
working away at his etching, he presently 
said— 

“T mentioned yesterday to Mrs. Melcombe 
that I had come on business.” 

“‘ Yes,” Laura answered. 

“So as it concerns only you, I will, if you 
please, explain it now.” 

As he leaned shghtly round towards. her 
Laura looked up, but she was mute 
surprise. There was something in this voice 
at once penetrative amd sweet ; but now she 
was again conscious of what sounded like a 
delicately-hinted reproof. 

“A young man,” he proceeded, “whom I 
have known almost all my life—in fact, I 
may call him a friend of mine—told me of an 
event that had taken place—he called it a 
misfortune that had befallen him. It had 
greatly unsettled him, he said, for a long 
time; and now that he was getting over it, 


change, would like to go abroad, and asked if I 
could help him. I have many foreign ac- 
quaintances. It so chanced that I had just 
been applied to by one of them to send him 
out an Englishman, a clerk, to help him with 
his English correspondence. So I proposed 
to this young fellow to go, and he gladly 
consented.” 

Laura said nothing. Brandon’s words did 
not lead her to think of Joseph. So she 
thought of him, wishing she had been so 
led. She noticed, however, a slight em- 
phasis in the words which informed her that 
the young man, whoever he was, “was 
getting over his misfortune, and wanted to 
forget it.” 

“Tt was very kind of you,” she said at 
last, after a long pause. 
Brandon turned. Her words were am- 
biguous, and he wished to be understood. 
“You observe, no doubt, Miss Melcombe,’ 
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he said, “that I am speaking of Joseph | with amazement and discomfiture that she 
Swan?” was silent not from shame and compunction 
“ Joseph Swan!” Laura repeated, “then he | for what had seemed very unfeminine. and 
is going away.” heartless conduct, but from a rapture that 
“Yes; but when I had secured this situa- | seemed too deep for words. 
tion for him, he said he felt that he must tell ** Miss Melcombe !” he exclaimed. 
me what had occurred. He told me of an “Yes,” she answered, in a low voice. “It 
attachment that he had formed, and what-| is an island that he is going to then. I 
ever I may think as to the prudence displayed | always thought I should not mind marrying 
in the affair, you know best whether /e was | him if he would go to a desert island. And 
at all to blame. He had received certain | so he loved me, really and truly ?” 
promises, so he assured me, and for a long “It appears that he did, some time ago,” 
time he had buoyed himself up with hope, | said Brandon, rather pointedly. 
but after that, feeling himself very much “Does any one else know,” Laura asked, 
injured, and knowing that he had been | “ but you?” 
deceived, he had determined to go away.” “Yes ; John Mortimer does.” 
Laura had never expected to have her; Laura blushed deeply. 
conduct brought home to her, and she had| “ Joseph told him first about this. affair, 
actually been almost unaware that she was to | but did not divulge the lady’smame. After 
blame. all was settled, he acknowledged to us both 
“Tt was Amelia’s doing,” she murmured. | that you were the lady. John was very glad 
Brandon was anxious to speak guardedly, | that I was willing personally to give the let- 
and would not mention Joseph’s name again | ters into your own hands again.” 
lest Mrs. Melcombe should enter suddenly | “I suppose he thought I had been very 
and hear it, so he answered, “‘ Yes ; and the | imprudent ?” 
young man told me he knew you were very Brandon recalled the scene. John had in 
much afraid of your sister-in-law. It appears, | fact expressed himself to that effect in no 
however, that you had written to him.” measured terms ; but he had been pleasant 
“TI did, two or three times,” said Laura. | and even cordial to Joseph, partly because 
“So in case you should in after years feel | the young man declared the thing to be 
anxious as to what had become of those | quite over, partly because he did him the 
letters, or should feel some compunction for | justice to remember that such an acquaint- 
groundless hopes excited and for causeless | ance must always have been begun by the 
caprice, I undertook to tell you as a mes-| woman. It could not possibly be Joe's 
sage from this young man, that, considering | doing that he had corresponded with Laura 
you to be completely under the dominion of | Melcombe. 
your sister-in-law, he does not at all blame Laura repeated her words. 
you, he does not admit that you are in fault;| “I suppose he thought I had been very 
in one sense, now that he can look back on | imprudent?” 
| his attachment as over, he declares that he “ Perhaps he did.” 
is the better for it, because it induced him to| “ Perhaps he thought I had been heartless 
work hard at improving himself. He is to go too?” 
out to Santo Domingo, where, in a new; “Not to bring the thing to:a decided and 
| climate, and hearing a new language, he can | honourable termination? — yes, probably. 
| begin life afresh;“ but he wishes you to | He remarked that it certainly was most un- 
be assured that he shall never trouble or} necessary to have behaved as you have 
annoy you, and he returns you your letters. | done.” 
I promised to say all this to you asa_mes-| “How so, Mr. Brandon?” 
sage from this young man—a young man| “I believe, indeed I am sure, that youare 
who, whatever the world may call him, de- | of age?” 
serves, I think, by you (and me) to be from | “Yes, Iam. He meant that no one can 
henceforth always regarded as a gentleman. | really prevent my doing as I please; but 
| Will you allow me to give you this packet ?” | Amelia wanted me to ignore the whole thing 
| He had risen as he-spoke, and while ap- | because she was so ashamed of him and his 
_Proaching her produced a small packet | people.” 
| carefully done up; but Laura did not stir. “ He told John so.” 











She had dropped her hands on her knees, “ And what did he answer ?” 
| and he, stooping, laid it upon them, when | “Among other things, he said he was glad 





| meeting her eyes for a moment, he observed | it was all over.” 
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“Ves,” said Laura, not in the least im- 
pressed by this hint, “but what else?” 

“He said, ‘Joe, you ought to have been 
above wanting to marry any woman who was 
ashamed of you. J wouldn’t do such a thing 
on any account.’” 

“He said that?” cried Laura, rather 
startled. 

“Yes, and I quite agreed with him—I 
told Joe that I did.” 

“ Did he say anything more ?” 

Brandon hesitated, and at length, finding 
that she would wait till he spoke, he said— 

“ He told Joe he ought to be thankful to 
have the thing over, and said that he had 
come out of it well, and the lady had not.” 

“ Amelia is not half so unkind as you 
are,” said Laura, when she had made him say 
this, and a quiet tear stole down her cheek 
and dropped on her hand. 

“Pardon me! I think that for myself I 
have expressed no opinion but this one, that 
Joe Swan deserves your respect for the manly 
care he has taken to shield you from blame, 
spare you anxiety, and terminate the matter 
properly.” 

“Terminate!” repeated Laura; 
that is where you are so unkind.” 

“ Am I expected to help her to bring it on 
again?” thought Brandon. “No; I havea 
great respect for fools, and they must marry 
like other people; but oh, Joey, Joey Swan, 
if you are one, which I thought you the other 
day (and the soul of honour too!), I think 
if you still cared about it, you could soon 
get yourself mated with a greater one still ! 
Laura Melcombe would be at least a fair 
match for you in that particular. But no, 
Joey, I decline to interfere any further.” 


“ yes, 


CHAPTER XIV.—EMILY. 


* Not warp’d | passion, awed by rumour, 


Not grave through pride, nor gay through folly, 
An equal mixture of good humour, 
And sensible, soft melancholy.” 


*¢ Has she no faults then,’ Envy says, ‘Sir?’ 
* Yes, she has one, I must aver; 
When all the world conspires to praise her 
The woman’s deaf, and does not hear.’ ”’ 

JouN Mortimer was sitting at breakfast 
the very morning after this conversation had 
taken place at Melcombe. No less than 
' four of his children were waiting on him; 
Gladys was drying his limp newspaper at a 
bright fire, Barbara spreading butter on his 
toast, little Hugh kneeling on a chair, with his 
elbows on the table, was reading him a choice 
anecdote from a child’s book of natural his- 
tory, and Anastasia, while he poured out his 
' coffee with one hand, had got hold of the 
other, which she was folding up industriously 





in her pinafore and frock, because she said it 
was cold. It was a windy, chilly, and exas- 
peratingly bright spring morning; the sun- 
shine appeared to prick the traveller all over 
rather than to warm him. Not at all the 
morning for an early walk, but John, lifting 
up his eyes, saw a lady in the garden, and in 
another instant Mrs, Frederic Walker was 
shown in.” 

“What, Emily!” exclaimed John, start- 
ing up. ' 

“Yes, John; but my soldier and my valu- 
able infant are both quite well. Now, if 
you don’t go on with your breakfast, I shall 
depart. Let me sit by the fire and warm my 
feet.” 

“ You have breakfasted ?” 

“Of course. How patriarchal you look, 
John, sitting in state to be adored!” 

Thereupon, turning away from the fire, she 
began to smile upon the little Anastasia, and 
without any more direct invitation, the small 
coquette allowed herself to be decoyed from 
her father to sit on the visitor’s knee. Emily 
had already thrown off her fur wraps, and 
the child, making herself very much at home 
in her arms, began presently to look at her 
brooch and other ornaments, the touch of 
her small fingers appearing to give pleasure 
to Emily, who took up one of the fat little 
pink hands, and kissed it fondly. 

“What is that lady’s name, Nancy?” said 
John. 

“ Mrs. Nemily,” answered the child. 

“You have still a little nursery English 
left about you, John,” said Emily. “ How 
sweet it is! My boy has that yet to come; 
he can hardly say half-a-dozen words.” 

Then Gladys entering the room with a 
cup and saucer, she rose and came to the 
table. 

“That milk looks so nice—give me some 
of it. How pleasant it is to feel cold and 
hungry, as one does in England! No, John, 
not ham; I will have some bread and mar- 
malade. Do the children always wait on 
you, John, at breakfast ?” 

There was something peculiarly sweet and 
penetrative in the voices of Brandon and his 
sister; but this second quality sometimes 
appeared to give more significance to their 
words than they had intended. 

“ Always. Does it appear an odd ar- 
rangement in your eyes?” 

“Father,” said Barbara, “here is your 
paper. I have cut the leaves.” 

“Thank you, my dear; put it down. You 
should, consider, Emily, my great age and 
exaltation in the eyes of these youngsters. 
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Don’t you perceive that I am a middle-aged 
man, madam?” 

“Middle - aged, indeed! You are not 
thirty-six till the end of September, you 
know—the 28th of September. And oh, 
John, you cannot think how young you 
look! just as if you had stolen all these 
children, and they were not really yours. 
You have so many of them, too, while I 
have only one, and he such a little one—he 
is only two years old.” 

While she spoke a bell began to ring, and 
the two elder children, wishing her good- 
bye, left the room. 

‘Do you think those girls are growing like 
their mother? ” asked John. 

“T think they area little. Perhaps that 
pretty way they have of taking up their eye- 
glasses when they come forward to look at 
anything, makes them seem more like than 
they are.” 

John scarcely ever mentioned his wife, but 
before Emily most people spoke without 
much reserve. 

“Only one of the whole tribe is like her 
in mind and disposition,” he continued. 

“ And that’s a good thing,” thought Emily, 
but she did not betray her thought. 

While this talk went on the two younger 
children had got possession of Mrs. Nemily’s 
watch (which hung from her neck by a long 
Trichinopoly chain), and were listening to a 
chime that it played. Emily took the boy 
on her knee, and it did not appear that he 
considered himself too big to be nursed, 
but began to examine the watch, putting it 
to his ear, while he composedly rested his 
head on her shoulder. 

“Poor little folk,” thought John, “ how 
naturally they take to the caresses of a young 
mother !” 

Another bell then rang. 

“What order is kept in your house!” 
said Emily, as both the children departed, 
one with a kiss on her dimpled cheek and 
the other on his little scratched fist, which 
already told of much climbing. 

“That is the school-room bell,” John 
answered ; and then Mrs. Frederic Walker 
laughed, and said, with a look half whimsical, 
half wistful— 

“Oh, John, you're going to be so cross ?” 

“Are you going to make me cross? You 
had better tell me at once, then, what you 
are come for. Has Giles returned ?” 

“He came in late last night. 
what he went for, John. He thought it best 
to tell me. He is now gone on to the 
Station about some affairs of his own. It 
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seems that you both took Joey Swan’s part, 
and were displeased with that Laura.” 

“Of course. She made the poor fellow 
very miserable for a long time. Besides, I 
am ashamed of the whole derogatory affair. 
Did Giles see that she burnt those letters— 
foolish, cold-hearted creature ?” 

“ Foolish,’ I dare say; but ‘ cold-hearted,’ 
I don’t know. St. George declared to me 
that he thought she was as much in love now 
as that goose Joseph ever was.” 

“ Amazing!” exclaimed John, very much 
discomfited. 

“ And she tried hard to make him promise 
that he would keep the whole thing a pro- 
found secret, especially from you ; and so of 
course he declined, for he felt that you must 
be the ‘proper person to tell it to, though 
we do not know why. He reasoned with 
her, but he could make nothing of her.” 

“Perhaps she wants to bring it on again,” 
said John. “ What a pity he returned the 
letters before Joe had sailed !” 

“No, it was the right thing todo. And, 
John, if love is really the sacred, strong, 
immortal passion made out by all the poets 
and novelists, I cannot see, somehow, that 
putty ought to stand in its light. It ought to 
have a soul above putty.” 

“With all my heart,” said John; “ but you 
see in this case it hadn’t.” 

“Tt would be an astonishingly disadvan- 
tageous thing for our family if she ran away 
and married him just now, when Valentine 
has been making himself so ridiculous. But 
there is no doubt we could bring it on 
again, and have it done if we chose,” said 
Emily. 

John looked at her with surprise. 

“‘ But then,” she continued, “ { should say 
that the man ought to be thought of as well 
as herself, and she might prove a thoroughly 
unsuitable, foolish wife, who would soon tire 
of him. SHE might be very miserable also. 
She would not have half the chance of happi- 
ness that an ordinary marriage gives. And, 
again, Santo Domingo is notoriously un- 
healthy. She might die, and if we had caused 
the marriage, we should feel that.” 

“ Are you addressing this remarkable 
speech to yourself or to ¢he chair?” said 
John, laughing. 

“To the chair. But, if I am the meeting, 
don’t propose as a resolution that this meet- 
ing is ¢é@e montée. John, you used to say of 
me before I married that I was troubled with 
intuitions.” 

‘““T remember that I did.” 

“You meant that I sometimes saw conse- 
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quences very clearly, and felt that the only 
way to be at peace was to do the right thing, 
having taken some real trouble to find out 
what it was.” 

“T was not aware that I meant that. 
proceed.” 

“When Laura was here in the autumn she 
often talked to Liz about little Peter Mel- 
combe’s health, and said she believed that 
his illness at Venice had very much shaken 
his constitution. His mother, she said, never 
would allow that there had been much the 
matter with him, though she had felt fright- 
ened at the time. It was the heat, Laura 
thought, that had been too much for him. 
Now, you know if that poor little fellow were 
to die, Valentine, who has nothing to live on, 
and nothing to do, is his heir. What a fine 
thing it would be for him!” 

“I don’t see yet what you mean.” 

“Mrs. Melcombe found out before Giles 
left Melcombe all about these letters. She 
came into the room, and Laura, who seems 
to have been filled with a ridiculous sort of 
elation to think that somebody had really 
loved her, betrayed it in her manner, and 
between her and Giles it was confessed. Mrs. 
Melcombe was very wroth.” 

“ Laura has a right to do as she pleases,” 
said John ; “no one can prevent it.” 

She has the right, but not the power. WE 
can do as we please, or we can let Mrs. 
Melcombe do as sHE pleases.” 

“You mean that we can tell my gardener’s 
son that my cousin (whom he no longer cares 
for) is in love with him, and, by our assistance 
and persuasion, we can, if we choose, bring 
on as foolish a marriage as ever was con- 
templated, and one as disadvantageous to 
ourselves. Now for the alternative. What 
can it be?” 

“ Mrs. Melcombe can take Laura on the 
Continent again, and she proposed to do it 
forthwith.” 

“And leave her boy at school? 
good thing for him.” 

“No, she means to take him also, and 
not come back till Joseph is at the other end 
of the world.” 

“Two months will see him there.” 

“Well, John, now you have stated the 
case, it does seem a strange fancy of mine to 
wish to interfere, and if to interfere could 
possibly be to our advantage r 

** You would not have thought of it! No, 
I am sure of that. Now my advice is, that 
we let them alone all round. I don’t be- 
lieve, in the first place, that Joe Swan, now 
he has change, freedom, and a rise in life 
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before him, would willingly marry Laura. if 
he might. I am not at all sure that, if it 
came to the point, she would willingly marry 
him at such short notice, and leave every 
friend she has in the world. I think she 
would shrink back, for she can know nothing 
worth mentioning of him. As to the boy, 
how do you know that a tour may not bea 
very fine thing for him? It must be better 
than moping at Melcombe under petticoat 
government ; and even if Joe married Laura 
to-morrow, we could not prevent Mrs. Mel- 
combe from taking him on the Continent 
whenever she chose.” 

Emily was silent. 

“And what made you talk of a runaway 
match ?” continued John. 

“ Because she told Giles that the last time 
she saw Joseph he proposed to her to sneak 
away, get married before a magistrate, and go 
off without saying a word to anybody.” 

“ Fools,” exclaimed John, “both of them! 
No, we cannot afford to have any runaway 
matches—and of such a sort too! I should 
certainly interfere if I thought there was any 
danger of that.” 

“T hope you would. He wanted her to 
propose some scheme. I think scorn of all 
scheming. If she had really meant to marry 
him, his part should have been to see that 
she did it in a way that would not make it 
worse for her afterwards. He should have 
told Mrs. Melcombe fairly that she could not 
prevent it, and he should have taken her 
to church and married her like a man before 
plenty of witnesses in the place where she is 
known. If he had not shown such a craven 
spirit, I almost think I would have taken his 
part. Now, John, I know what you think; 
but I should have felt just the same if Valen- 
tine had not made himself ridiculous, and 
if I was quite sure that this would not end in 
a runaway match after all, and the 7rwe Blue 
be full of it.” 

“‘T believe you,” said John; “and I always 
had a great respect for you, ‘ Mrs. Nemily.’” 

“ What are you laughing at, then?” 

“ Perhaps at the matronly dignity with 
which you have been laying down the law.” 

“Ts that all? Oh,I always do that now 
I am married, John.” 

“You don’t say so! Well, Joe Swan has 
worked hard at improving himself; but 
though good has come out of it in the end 
for him, it is certainly a very queer afiair. 
Why, in the name of common sense, couldn't 
Laura be contented with somebody in her 
own sphere ?” 

“I should like to know why Laura was so 
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anxious the: matter should be concealed from 
you,” said Emily. 

“Most likely she remembers that Swan is 
in my employment, or she may also be 
‘troubled with intuitions,’ and know by in- 
tuition what I think of her.” 

“And how is Aunt Christie?” asked 
Emily, after a little more talk concerning 

oseph’s affairs. 

“Well and happy; I do not believe it 
falls to the lot of any old woman to 
be happier in this oblate spheroid. The 
manner in which she acts dragon over 
Miss C. is a joy to me, the only ob- 
server. She always manages that we shall 
never meet excepting in her presence ; when 
I go into the schoolroom to read prayers, I 
invariably find her there before me. She 
insists, also, on presiding at all the school- 
room meals. How she found out the state 
of things here I cannot tell, but I thankfully 
let her alone. I never go out to smoke a 
cigar in the evening, and motice a stately 
female form stepping forth also, but Aunt 
Christie is sure to come briskly stumping in 
her wake, ready to joim either her or me.” 

“ You don’t meam to imply anything?” 

“Of course mot! but yow yourself, before 
you married, were often known to take my 
arm at flower-shows, &c.,.in order to escape 
from certaim poor fellows who sighed im 
vain.” 

“Yes, you were good about that; and yow 
remind me:of it, no doubt, in order to claim 
the like friendliness: from me now the tables 
are turned. John, the next time I take: 
your arm im public it will be to extend my 
matronly countenamce:to those modest efforts 
of yours at es¢aping attention, for you know 
yourself to be quite unworthy of motice:!” 

“Just so; you express: my: precise feeling,” 

“It is a pity you and Grandi ane so rich!” 

“Why? Yow do-not insinuate, I hope, 
that I and my sevem are merely eligible om 
that account! Now, what are yow looking 
at me for, with that little twist im your lips 
that always means mischief?” 

“ Because I like you, and I am afraid you 
are being spoilt, John. I do so wish you had 
a nice wife. I should at least, if you wished 
it yourself.” 

“A saving clause! Have you and Fred 
discussed me, madany?” 

“No, I declare that we have not.” 

“" hope you have nobody: to recommend, 
because I won’t have her! I always par- 
ticularly disliked red hair.” 

“Now what makes you suppose I was 
thinking of any one who has red hair?” 
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“You best know yourself whether you 
were not.” 

“Well,” said Emily, after a pause for re- 
flection, “ now you mention it” (I never did), 
“I do not see that you could do better.” 

“I often think so myself, and that is 
partly why I am so set against it! No, 
Emily, it would be a shame to joke about an 
excellent and pleasant woman. The fact is, 
I have not the remotest intention of ever 
marrying again | at all.” 

“Very well,” said Emily, “it is not my 
affair; it was your own notion entirely that I 
wanted to help you to a wife.” 

And she sat a moment cogitating, and 
thinking that the lady of the golden head had 
probably lost her chance by showing too 
openly that she was ready. 

“What are you looking at?” said John. 
At the paths wern in my carpets? That's be- 
cause all the rooms are thoroughfares. Only 
fancy any woman marrying a poor fellow 
whose carpets get into that state every three 
or four yeass:”” 

“Oh,” said’ Emily, “if that was likely to 
stand in your light, I could soon show you 
how to provide a remedy.” 

“ But: oy father hates the thoughts of 
bricks: and mortar;” said John, amused at 
her sexiousness, “and I inherit that feeling.” 

“John, the north front of your house is 
very ugly. Yow have five Prench windows 
ou a lime—one in each of these: rooms, one 
in the hall; yow would only have to run 
a nagrow passage-like conservatory in front 
of them enter it by the halll window, and 
each room by its own window, put a few 
plants in the conservatory, and the thing is 
done in a fortnight.. Every room has its 
back window; you would get into the back 
gandem as: you do. now; you need not touch 
the back of the house;, that is: alll smothered 
in viwes amd creepers, as: yow ane smothered 
in childten:!” 

“The matter shall hawe my gravest con- 
sideration,” said Johm, “provided you never 
mention matrimony to me agaim as long as 
you live,” 

“Very well,” said Emily, “I promise; 
but there is St. George coming. I must not 
forget to tell you that I saw Joseph this 
morning at a distance; he was standing in 
the lea of the pigstye, and cogitating in the 
real moony style.” 

“It was about his outfit,” exclaimed John; 
“depend upon it it was not about Laura.” 

And so the colloquy ended, and John 
walked down his own garden, opened. the 
wicket that led to his gardener’s cottage, and 
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saw Sema idly picking out a weed here ry | | more was said, he presently answered, “Well, | 


there, while he watched the bees, some of 
whom, deluded by the sunshine, had come 
| forth, and were feebly hanging about the 
opening of the hive. 

“Joe,” said John, with perfect decision 
and directness, “I have a favour to ask of | 
| you.” 

Joseph was startled at first ; 


but as no | 


sir, you and yours have done me so many, | 

that I didn’t ought to hesitate about saying | 

I'll grant it, whatever it is.’ 
“Tf you should think of marrying before 

you go 
“Which I don't, sir,” interrupted the | 

young man rather hastily. 

\" « Very good; then if you change your. 











mind, I want your promise that you will im- 
mediately let me know.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Joseph, as if the promise 
cost him nothing, and suggested nothing to 
his mind, “I will.” 


7 There, ” thought John, as he turned | 


away, “ he does not know what he is about ; 
| but if she brings the thing on again, I be. 
lieve he will keep faith with me, and a clan- 
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destine marriage I am determined shall not 
be. ” 

He then went into the town and Sound, to 
his surprise, that Brandon had already seen 
| his father, and had told him that Dorothea | 
Graham had engaged herself to him. John | 
was very much pleased, but his father treated 
the matter with a degree of apathy which 
rather startled and disturbed him. 
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Old Augustus was in general deeply in- 
terested in a marriage; he had helped several 
people to marry, and whether he approved 
or disapproved of any one in particular, he 
was almost sure, when he had been lately 
told of it, to make some remarks on the 
sacredness of the institution, and on the 
advantages of an early marriage for foung 
men. 

He, however, said nothing, though Bran- 
don was one of his chief favourites; but 
having just related the fact, took up the 
Times, and John opened his letters, one of 
them being from his son Johnny, written in a 
fully-formed and beautiful hand, which made 
its abrupt style and boyish vehemence the 
more observable. 


“My DEAREST FaTHER,—It’s all right. 
Mr. took me to Harrow, and Dr. B. 
|| examined me, and he said—oh, he said a 
good deal about my Latin verses, and the 
books I’m zz, but I can’t tell you it, because 
it seems so muffish. And, papa, I wish I 
might bring Crayshaw home for the Easter 
holidays; you very nearly promised I 
should ; but I wanted to tell you what fun I 
and the other fellows had at the boat-race. 
You can hardly think how jolly it was. I 
suppose when I get into the great school I 
shall never see it. We ran down shouting and 
yelling after the boats. I thought I should 
never be happy again if Cambridge didn’t 
win. It was such a disgustingly sleety, 
blowy, snowy, windy, raspy, muddy day, as 
you never saw. And such crowds of fellows 
cheering and screeching out to the crews. 
Such a rout! 

‘ The Lord Mayor lent the City P’lice, 
The cads ran down by scores and scores 
With shouting roughs, and scented muffs, 
While blue were flounces, frills, and gores. 
On swampy meads, in sleeted hush, 


e swarms of London made a rush, 
And all the world was in the slush.’ 


Etcetera. That’s part of Crayshaw’s last; 
its a parody of one of those American 
fogies. Dear iather, you will let me come 
home, won’t you ; because I do assure you I 
shall get in with the greatest ease, even if 
I’m not coached for a day more. A great 
many fellows here haven’t a tutor at all.— 
I remain, your affectionate son, 
“A. J. MORTIMER. 


“ P.S.—Will you tell Gladys that my three 
puppies, which she says are growing nicely, 
are not, on any account, to be given away ; 
and will you say that Swan is not to drown 
them, or do anything with them, till I’ve 
chosen one, and then he may sell the others. 





And I hope my nails and screws and my 
tools have not been meddled with. The 
children are not to take my things. It often 
makes me miserable to think that they get 
my nails and my paddle when I’m gone.” 

John Mortimer smiled, and felt rather 
inclined to let the boy come home, when, 
looking up, he observed that his father was 
dozing over the newspaper, and that he 
shivered. 

Master Augustus John did not get an 
answer so soon as he had hoped for it, and 
when it came it was dated from a little, 
quiet place at the seaside, and let him know 
that his grandfather was very poorly, very 
much out of sorts, and that his father had 
felt uneasy about him. Johnny was in- 
formed that he must try to be happy, 
spending the Easter holidays at his tutor’s. 
His grandfather sent him a very handsome 
“tip,” and a letter written in such a shaky 
hand, that the boy was a good deal im- 
pressed, and locked it up in his desk, lest he 
should never have another. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE AMERICAN GUEST. 
“« Shall we rouse the night-owl with a catch that will draw 
three souls out of one weaver ?”” 

In less than a week from the receipt of his 
son’s letter, John Mortimer wrote again, and 
gave the boy leave to come home, but on no 
account to bring young Crayshaw with him, 
if a journey was likely to do him harm. 

Johnny accordingly set off instantly (the 
holidays having just begun), and, travelling 
all night, reached the paternal homestead by | 
eight o’clock in the morning. 

His father was away, but he was received 
with rapture by his brothers and sisters. His 
little brothers admired him with the humble 
reverence of small boys for big ones, and 
the girls delighted in his school-boy slang, 
and thought themselves honoured by his 
companionship. 

Crayshaw was an American by birth, but 
his elder brother (under whose guardianship 
he was) had left him in England as his best 
chance of living to manhood, for he had 
very bad health, and the climate of his native 
place did not suit him. 

Young Gifford Crayshaw had a general 
invitation to spend the holidays at Brandon’s 
house, for his brother and Brandon were 
intimate friends ; but boys being dull alone, 
Johnny Mortimer and he contrived at these 
times to meet rather often, sometimes to 
play, sometimes to fight—even the latter is 
far better than being without companionship, 
more natural, and on the whole more cheerful. 
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“ And I’m sure,” said Aunt Christie, when 
she heard he was coming, “I should never 
care about the mischief he leads the litile ones 
into when he’s well, if he could breathe like 
other people when he’s ill; you may hear 
him half over the house when he has his 
asthma.” 

Crayshaw came by the express train in the 
afternoon, and was met by the young Mor- 
timers in the close carriage. He was nearly 
fifteen, and a strange contrast to Johnny, 
whose perfect health, ardent joyousness, and 
lumbering proportions never were so observ- 
able as beside the clear-cut face of the 
other, the slow gait, an expression of 
countenance at once audacious, keen, and 
sweet, together with that peculiar shadow 
under the eyelids which some people con- 
sider to betoken an early death. 

Crayshaw was happily quite well that 
afternoon, and accordingly very noisy doings 
went on; Miss Crampton was away for her 
short Easter holiday, and Aunt Christie did 
not interfere if she could help it when 
Johnny was at home. 

That night Master Augustus John Mor- 
timer, his friend, and all the family were 
early asleep; not so the next. It was some 
time past one o'clock a.m. when John Mor- 
timer and Brandon, who had been dining 
together at a neighbour’s house, one having 
left his father rather better, and the other 
having come home from the Isle of Wight, 
walked up towards the house deep in con- 
versation, till John, lifting up his eyes, saw 
lights in the schoolroom windows. This 
deluded father calmly remarked that the 
children had forgotten to put the lamp out 
when they went to bed. Brandon thought 
he heard a sound uncommonly like infant 
revelry, but he said nothing, and the two 
proceeded into the closed house, and went 
softly up-stairs, 

“ Roast pork,” said Brandon, “if ever I 
smelt that article in my life!” 

They opened the schoolroom door, and 
John beheld, to his extreme surprise, a table 
spread, his eldest son at the head of it. his 
twin daughters, those paragons of good 
behaviour, peeling potatoes, and the other 
children, all more or less dishevelled, sitting 
round, blushing and discomfited. 

“My dears!” exclaimed John Mortimer, 
“this I never could have believed of you! 
One o’clock in the morning!” 

Perfect silence. Brandon thought John 
would find it beneath his dignity to make a 
joke of this breach of discipline. He was 
rather vexed that he should have helped to 





discover it, and feeling a little de trop, he 
advanced to the top of the table. “ John,” 
he said with a resigned air and with a melan- 
choly cadence in his voice that greatly im- 
pressed the children. 

“Come,” thought John as he paused, 
‘they deserve a ‘ wigging,’ but I don’t want 
to maRe a ‘Star-chamber matter’ of this. I 
wish he would not be so supernaturally 
serious.” 

“‘ John,” repeated Brandon, “on occasion 
of this unexpected hospitality, I feel called 
upon to make a speech.” 

John sat down, wondering what would 
come next. 

“John, ladies and gentlemen,” said Bran- 
don, “when I look around me on these 
varied attractions, when I behold those rasp- 
berry turnovers of aflakiness anda pufiiness so 
etherial, that one might think the very eyes of 
the observer should drop lightly on them, 
lest that too appreciative glance should 
flatten them down—I say, ladies and gentle- 
men, when I smell that crackling, when I 
cast my eyes on those cinders in the gravy, I 
am irresistibly reminded of occasions when I 
myself, arrayed in a holland pinafore, have 
presided over like entertainments; and of 
one in particular when, being of tender age— 
of one occasion, I say, that is never to be 
forgotten, when, during the small hours of 
the night, I was hauled out of bed to assist 
in mixing hardbake, by one very dear to us 
all—who shall be nameless.” 

What more he would have added will 
never be known, for with ringing laughter 
that spoke for the excellence of their lungs, 
the whole tableful of young Mortimers, with 
the exception of Johnnie, rose, and, as if by 
one impulse, fell upon their father. 

“Hold hard,’ he was heard to shout, 
“don’t smother me.” But he received a 
kissing and hugging of great severity; the 
elder ones, who had understood Brandon’s 
speech, closing him in ; the little ones, who 
only perceived to their delight that the occa- 
sion had become festive again, hovering 
round, and getting at him where they could. 
So that when they parted, and he was visible 
again, sitting radiant in the midst of them, 
his agreeable face was very red, and he was 
breathing fast and audibly. “I'll pay you for 
this!” he exclaimed, when he observed, to 
his amusement, that Brandon’s serious look 
was now really genuine, as if he was afraid 
the experiment might be repeated on himself. 
“Johnnie, my boy, shake hands, I forgive 
you this once. And you may pass the 
bottle.” Johnnie, who knew himself to be 
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the real offender, made haste to obey. “It’s 
not blacking, of course,” continued John, 
looking at the thick liquor with distrust. 
“The betht black currant,” exclaimed his 
heir, “ at thirteen-penth a bottle.” 
“And where’s Cray?” exclaimed John, 
suddenly observing the absence of his young 


est. 

“ He’s down in the kitchen, dishing up the 
pudding,” said Barbara blushing, and she 
darted out of the room, and presently re- 
turned, other footsteps following hers. 

“Cray,” exclaimed John, as. the boy 
seemed inclined to linger outside, “don’t 
stand there in the draught. And so it is not 
by your virtuous in¢linations that you have 
hitherto been excluded from this festive 
scene ?” 

“No, sir,” said Crayshaw with farcical 
meekness of voice and air, “ quite the con- 
trary. It was that I’ve met with a serious 
accident. I’ve been run over.” 

John looked aghast. “You surely have 
not been into the loose box,” he said 
anxiously. 

“Oh no, father, nothing of the sort,” said 
Barbara. “ It was only that he was down in 
the kitchen on his knees, and two blackbeetles 
ran over his legs. You should never believe 
a word he says, father.” 

“ But that was the reason the pudding 
came to grief,” continued Crayshaw; “they 
were very large and fierce, and in my terror 
I let. it fall, and it was squashed. When I 
saw their friends coming on to fall upon it, I 
was just about to cry, ‘Take it all, but spare 
my life!’ when Barbara came and rescued 
me. I hope,” he went on, yet more meekly, 
“T hope it was not an unholy self-love that 
prompted me to prefer my life to the 
pudding !” 

The children laughed, as they generally 
did when Crayshaw spoke, but it was more 
at his manner than at his words. And now, 
peace being restored, everybody helped every- 
body else to the delicacies, John discreetly 
refraining from any inquiry as to whether 
this was the first midnight feast over which 
his son had presided, but he could not for- 
bear to say, “I suppose your grandfather's 
‘tip’ is to blame for this ?” 

“If everybody was like the Grand,” re- 
marked Crayshaw, “Tennyson never need 
have said— 


* Vex not thou the schoolboy’s soul 
With thy shabby #2.’”’ 
“ Now, Cray,” said Brandon, “don’t you 
emulate Valentine’s abominable trick of 
quoting.” 


= 











“And I have often begged yow two, not 
to parody the Immortals,” said John. “The 
small fry you may make fun of, if you please, 
but let the great alone.” 

“But he ithn’t dead,” reasoned Master 
Augustus John; “I don’t call any of thoth 
fellowth immortal till they're dead.” 

“It’s a very bad habit,” continued his 
father. 

“And he’s made me almost as bad as him- 
self,” observed Crayshaw in the softest and 
mildest of tones. ‘Miss Christie said this 
very morning that there was no bearing me, 
and I never did it till I knewhim. I used to 
be so good, everybody loved me.” 

John laughed, but was determined to say 
his say. ‘ You never can take real pleasure 
again in any poetry that you have mauled in 
that manner. Miss Crampton was seriously 
annoyed when she found that you had 
altered the girl’s songs, and made them 
ridiculous.” 

The last time, in fact, that Johnnie and 
Crayshaw had been together, they had de- 
prived themselves of their natural rest in 
order to carry out these changes ; and the 
first time Miss Crampton gave a music lesson 
after their departure, she opened the book at 
one of their improved versions, which ran as 
follows :— 


“ Wink to me only with thy nose, 
And I will sing through mine.”’ 


Miss Crampton hated boyish vulgarity; 
she turned the page, but matters were no 
better. The two youths had next been at 
work on a song in which a muff of a man, 
who offers nothing particular in return, re- 
quests ‘ Nancy’ to gang wi’ him, leaving her 
home, her dinner, her brooches, her best 
gowns, &c., behind, to walk through snow- 
drifts, blasts, and other perils by his side, 
and afterwards strew flowers on his clay. 
Desirous as it seemed to show that the young 
person was not so misguided as her silence 
has hitherto left the world to think, they had 
added a verse, which ran as follows :— 


* © Ah, wilt thou thus, for his loved sake, 
Ail manner ot hardships dare to. know?’ 
The tair one smiled whenas he spake, 
And promptly answered, ‘ No, sir; no.’ ”” 


“Cray,” said John Mortimer, observing 
the boy’s wan appearance, “how could you 
think of sitting up so late?” 

“Why, the thupper wath on purpoth for 
him,” exclaimed Johnnie. “We gave it in 
hith honour, ath a mark of thympathy.” 

“ Because he was burnt out,” said Gladys. 
“ Papa, did you know? his tutor’s house was 
burnt down, and the boys had to escape in 
the night.” 
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| “But it wath a great lark,” observed 
Johnnie, “ and he knowth he thought tho.” 

“Yes,” said Crayshaw, folding his hands 
with farcical mock meekness, ‘‘ but I saved 
hardly anything—nothing whatever, in fact, 
but my Yankee accent, and that only by 
taking it between my teeth.” 

“ There was not enough of it to be worth 
saving, my dear boy,” said Brandon. 

Crayshaw’s face for once assumed a genuine 
expression, one of alarm. He was distin- 
guished at school for the splendid Yankee 
dialect he could put on, as Johnnie was for 
his mastery of a powerful Devonshire lingo; 
but if scarcely a hint of his birthplace re- 
mained in, his daily speech, and he had not 
noticed any change, there was surely danger 
lest this interesting accomplishment should 
be declining also. 

“ T am always imitating the talk I hear in 
the cottages,” he remarked; “I may have 
lost it so.” 

“ Perhaps, as Cray goes to so many places, 
it may get scattered about,” said little Ber- 
tram; but he was speedily checked by 
Johnnie, who observed with severity that 
they didn’t want any “ thrimp thauth.” 

“ He mutht thimmer,” said Johnnie, “ thath 
what he mutht do. He mutht be thrown 
into an iron pot, with a gallon of therry 
cobbler, and a pumpkin pie, and thome 
baked beanth, and a copy of the Biglow 
Paperth, and a handful of thalt, and they 
mutht all thimmer together till he geth pro- 
perly flavoured again.” 

““Wouldn’t it be safer if he was only 
dipped in?” asked the same “shrimp” who 
had spoken before. 

As this was the second time he had taken 
this awful liberty, he would probably have 
been dismissed the assembly but for the 
presence of his father. As it was, Johnnie 
and Crayshaw both looked at him, not 
fiercely but steadily, whereupon the little 
fellow with deep blushes slid gently from his 
chair under the table. 

A few days after this midnight repast, 
Emily, knowing that John Mortimer was 
away a good deal, and having a perfectly 
gratuitous notion that his children must be 
dull in consequence, got Valentiné to drive 
her over one morning to invite them to 
spend a day at Brandon’s house. 

A great noise of shouting, drumming on 
battledores, and blowing through discordant 
horns, let them know, as they came up the 
lane, that the community was in a state of 
high activity; and when they reached the 
garden gate they were just in time to see the 





whole family vanish round a corner, running 
at full speed after a donkey on which Johnnie 
was riding. 

The visitors drove inside the gate, and 
waited five minutes, when the donkey, 
having made the circuit of the premises, 
came galloping up, the whole tribe of young 
Mortimers after him. They received Emily 
with loving cordiality, and accounted for the 
violent exercise they had been taking by 
the declaration that this donkey never would 
go at all, unless he heard a great noise and 
clatter at his heels. 

“So that if Johnnie wanted to go far, as 
far as to London,” observed one of the 
panting family, “it would be awkward, 
wouldn’t it ?” 

“And he’s only a second-hand donkey, 
either,” exclaimed little Janie in deep dis- 


paragement of the beast ; “ father bought him | 


of the blacksmith.” 
‘But isn’t it good fun to see him go so | 
fast?” cried another. “Would you like to | 
see our donkey do it again ?” f 
“And see him ‘witch the world with jf 
noble assmanship,” said Valentine. 4 
Whereupon a voice above said rather | 
faintly, “ Hear, hear!” and Crayshaw ap- | 
peared leaning out of a first-floor window, |J 


the pathetic shadow more than commonly |/§ 


evident in his eyes, in spite of a mischievous 
smile. 
rheumatic fever, and was further held down | 
by frequent attacks of asthma. Yet the 
moment one of these went off, the elastic jf 
spirits of boyhood enabled him to fling it 
into the background of his thoughts, and 
having rested awhile, as he was then doing, 
he became, according to the account Gladys 
gave of him at that moment, “ just like other 
boys, only ten times more so!” 

Emily now alighted, and as they closed 
about her and hemmed her in, donkey and 
all, she felt inclined to move her elbows 
gently, as she had sometimes seen John do, 
in order to clear a little space about him. 
““Why does not Cray come down, too ?” she 
asked. 

“T think he has had enough of the beast,” 
said Barbara, “ for yesterday he was trying to 
make him jump; but the donkey and Cray 
could not agree about it. He would not 
jump, and at last he pitched Cray over his 
head.” 

“ Odd,” said Valentine; “that seems a 
double contradiction to the proverb that 
‘great wits jump.’” Valentine loved to 
move off the scene, leaving a joke with his 
company. He now drove away, and Johnnie 
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informed Emily that he had already been 
hard at work that morning. 

“T’ve a right to enjoy mythelf after it,” 
he added, looking round in a patronising 
manner, “and I have. I’ve not had a better 
lark, in fact, since Grand was a little boy.” 

By these kind, though preposterous words, 
the assembly was stimulated to action. The 
frightful clatter, drumming, and blowing of 
horns began again, and the donkey set off 
with all his might, the Mortimers after bim. 
When he returned, little Bertram was seated 
on his back. “ Johnnie and Cray have some- 
thing very particular to do,” she was informed 
with gravity. 

“For their holiday task ?” 

“ Oh no, for that lovely electrifying machine 
of ecousin Val’s. Cray is always writing 
verses ; he is going to be a poet. Johnnie 
was saying last week that it was not at all 
hard to turn poetry into Latin, and Val said 
he should have the machine if he could 
translate some that Cray wrote the other 
day. Do you think the Romans had any 
buttons and buttonholes ?” 

“JT don’t know. Why?” 

“‘ Because there are buttons in one of the 
poems. Cray says it is a tribute—a tribute 
to this donkey that father has just given us. 
He was inspired to write it when he saw him 
hanging his head over the yard gate.” 

Thereupon the verses, copied in a large 
childish hand, were produced and read 
aloud :— 


A TRIBUTE. 


The jackass brayed ; 
And all his passionate dream was in that sound 
Which, to the stables round 
And other tenements, told of packs that weighed 
On his brown haunches; also that, alas! 
His true heart sighed for Jenny, that fair ass 
ho backward still and forward paced 
With panniers and the curate’s children graced. 
Then, when she took no heed, but turned aside 
Her head, he shook his ears 
As much as to say “‘ Great are—as these—my fears.” 
And while I wept to think how love that preyed 
On the deep heart not worth a button seemed 
To her for whom he dreamed ; 
And while the red sun stained the welkin wide, 
And summer lightnings on the horizon played, 
Again the jackass brayed. 


“And here’s the other,” said Gladys. 
“ Johnnie says it would be much the easier 
to do, only he is doubtful about the 
‘ choker.’ ” 


THE SCHOOLBOY TO HIS DRESS SUIT. 


Nice is broiled salmon, whitebait’s also nice 

With bread and butter served, no shaving thinner. 
Entrées are good ; but what is even ice— 

Cream ice—to him that’s made to dress tor dinner ? 


Oh my dress boots, my studs, and my white tie 
Termed choker (emblem of this heart’s pure aim), 
Why are good things to eat your meed? Oh why 
ust swallow-tails be donned for tasting game ? 





The deep heart questions vainly,—not for ease 
Or joy were such invented ;—but this know, 

I’d rather dine off hunks of bread and cheese 
Than feast in state rigged out in my dress ~ 


Emily, after duly admiring these verses, 
gave her invitation, and it was accepted with 
delight. Nothing, they said, could be more 
convenient. Father had told them how Mr. 
Brandon was having the long wing of the 
house pulled down, the part where cousin 
Val’s room used to be; so he had been 
obliged to turn out his nests, and his magic 
lantern, and many other things that he had 
when he was a little boy. 

, “And he says we shall inherit them.” 

“And when father saw him sitting on a 
heap of bricks among his things, he says it 
put him in mind of Marius on the ruins of 
Carthage.” 

“ So now we can fetch them all away.” 

Emily then departed, after stipulating that 
the two little ones, her favourites, should 
come also. “ Darlings!” she exclaimed, when 
she saw their stout little legs so actively 
running to ask Miss Christie’s leave. ‘“ Will 
my boy ever look at me with such clear 
earnest eyes? Shall I ever see such a lovely 
flush on his face, or hear such joyous laughter 
from him ?” 

Time was to answer this question for her, 
and a very momentous month for the whole 
family began its course. Laura, writing from 
Paris to Liz, made it evident to those who 
knew anything of the matter, that Mrs. Mel- 
combe, as she thought, had carried her out 
of harm’s way ; and it is a good thing Laura 
did not know with what perfect composure 
and ambitious hope Joseph made his prepa- 
rations for the voyage. The sudden change 
of circumstances and occupation, and the 
new language he had to learn, woke him tho- 
roughly from his dream, and though it had 
been for some long time both deep and 
strong, yet it was to him now as other 
dreams “‘when one awaketh;” and Laura 
herself, now that she had been brought face 
to face, not with her lover, but with facts, 
was much more reasonable than before. 
Brandon had said to her pointedly, in the 
presence of her sister-in-law, “If you and 
this young man had decided to marry, no 
law, human or divine, could have forbidden ' 
it.” But at the same time Amelia had said, 
** Laura, you know very well that though you 
love to make romances about him, you would 
not give up one of the comforts of life for 
his sake.” 

Laura, in fact, had scarcely believed in the 


| young man’s love till she had been informed 
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that it was over. She longed to be sought 
more than she cared to be won; it soothed 
and comforted what had been a painful 
sense of disadvantage to know that one man 
at least had sighed for her in vain. He 
would not have been a desirable husband, 
but as a former lover she could feign him what 
she pleased, and while, under new and 





advantageous circumstances, he became more 
and more like what she feigned, it was not | 


home, buying at the railway station, as he 
stepped into his father’s carriage, the Zimes 
and the Wigfteld Advertiser, and True Blue, 
in each of which he saw a piece of news 
that concerned himself, though it was told 
with a difference. 

In the Zimes was the marriage of Giles 
Brandon, Esq., &c. to Dorothea, elder 
daughter of Edward Graham, Esq. ; and in 
the local paper, with an introduction in the 





surprising that in the end she forgot her | true fustian style of mock concealment, came 
feigning, and found her feet entangled for | | the same announcement, followed by a suffi- 
good and all in the toils she herself had ciently droll and malicious account of the 








spread for them. 

In the meantime Johnny and Crayshaw, | 
together with the younger Mortimers, did 
much as they liked, till Harrow school re- | 
opened, when the two boys returned, depart- | 
ing a few hours earlier than was necessary 
that they might avoid Miss Crampton, a 
functionary whom Johnny held in great | 
abhorrence. 

At the same period Grand suddenly 
rallied, and, becoming as well as ever, his 
son, who had made many journeys back- | 
wards and forwards to see him, brought him 


terrible inconvenience another member of 
‘this family had suffered a short time since 
by being snowed up, in which state he still 
continued, as snow in that part of the 
world had forgotten how to melt. ‘ 

A good deal that was likely to mortify 
Valentine followed this, but it was no more 
| than he deserved. 

John laughed. “Well, Giles is a dear 
fellow,” he said, throwing down the paper. 


“I am pleased at his marriage, and they 


must submit to be laughed at like other 
people.” 





FROM ROME 


L 


= history of civilisation—all that is of 
the greatest and most enduring im- 
portance in it—is contained in the history of 
three cities, the cradles severally of the 
thought, the law, and the religion of the 
Western world. The extent and force of 
their influence may not have been at all 
times the same, but no epoch of history, no 
corner of the civilised world, has been 
altogether exempt from it, and every great 
nation declares with the voices of its best 
writers in their noblest utterances, its im- 
mense obligations and undying gratitude to 
Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem, as its teacher, 
lawgiver, and priest. Of course I do not 
mean to compare the influence of Jerusa- 
lem,.as the first home of our Christian faith, 
with that of the other two cities to which 
we owe our philosophy and our law. But 
still the three will bear coupling together 
as the most thrilling names among world- 
famous cities. Long before Homer had 
sung, or Rome was founded, Jerusalem was 
wearing already her crown of temples and 
towers, and her people were enjoying a 
religion, which was at once a faith and a 





constitution, not of man’s wisdom or device 
? >] 


TO ATHENS. 


but dictated to their great leader, amid the 
thunders of Sinai, by the voice of God Him- 
self. But this was not for the world at large. 
Until the time should be fully come, the law 
and the promise were to remain the special 
heritage of a chosen people, few in numbers, 
and confined within the narrow limits of a 
strip of eastern soil. So that during the 
seven hundred years immediately preceding 
the birth of Christ—the time, that is, during 
which the nations of antiquity (as we call 
them) were both making their history and 
w’iting its records—it was not Jerusalem, 
but Athens and Rome, who were doing their 
appointed work as the teachers and leaders 
of mankind. Until at last into one of them 
—Rome—all the life of the ancient world 
was gathered, out of it all the life of the 
modern world arose. 

The reader need not fear a recurrence of 
musings in this strain: only I like to be exact, 
and I feel sure that some such ponderous 
truisms were duly appended to the resolution, 
put to himself, and adopted by the writer 
one morning in the spring of last year, that 
he should leave Rome forthwith on a pilgrim- 
age to Athens. They were the natural tribute 
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offered to the memory of eight years at Rugby 
and Oxford, the concentrated expression of 
respectful affection towards those companions 
of his youth, the Latin Primer, and the 
Principia Greca, MM. Anthon and Ker- 
chever—Arnold and Bohn. 

“His saltem accumulem donis.” The 
look of their covers may still be more familiar 
than the facts they enshrine, but never mind, 
as it is now at Rome, so it shall be at 
Athens, for necessary history and appropriate 
sentiment, for translations of hard terms 
and quotations from “Childe Harold,” is there 
not always—Murray? So these grave memo- 
ries were reverently reinterred, and the mind 
which had exhumed them was speedily ab- 
sorbed in prosaic preparations for the start. 

Athens is distant from Rome, as the crow 
flies, somewhere about six hundred and fifty 
miles. Its parallel of latitude is some two 
hundred and fifty miles south of that of Rome. 
The traveller from the one to the other city 
may choose between two routes; either he 
may let the train carry him to Naples to join 
the steamer going direct to Pirzeus—he will 
get nicely tossed and pitched and rolled, 
experto crede, off Cape Malea—or going by 
rail to Brindisi on the Adriatic, twenty-six 
hours from Rome, he will take the far more 
picturesque journey by Corfu, and the Isthmus 
of Corinth. 

There is nothing very interesting in the 
land-journey between Rome and Srindisi. 
You leave the well-known line between Rome 
and Naples at Caserta, about twenty miles 
short of the latter city, and traverse obliquely 
nearly the whole breadth of Italy, between the 
Mediterranean and the Adriatic. Some of 
the richest and best-cultivated land in the 
kingdom lies on either side, and you pass 
great towns like Foggia, Barletta, and Bari, 
which the increasing trade in grain and oil is 
fast bringing into importance. But you grow 
weary of the plain with its myriads of olive- 
| trees, knotted and gnarled and twisted and 
| split, so that you wonder how the sap can 
| ever reach their soft grey leaves, and you 
| are heartily glad to see the sea. Travellers 
| by the overland route to India will remem- 
| ber the dirty desolate look of Brindisi, its 
| Narrow streets, and ancient fish-like smells. 
| Happily you need not linger among them 
long. You arrive late in the afternoon, get 
a dinner of some kind, and if you are wisely 
expeditious may find yourself comfortably 
tucked into your berth on an Austrian 
Lloyd steamer before nine o’clock. The 
passage is generally quiet enough, and you 
ought to wake just as the sun is peeping over 














the long grey range of the Acroceraunian 
mountains. They risé sheer from the sea. 
Here and there an Albanian village nestles 
“like a snow-wreath” in a hollow, and, if 
the clouds would lift from their peaks, you 
might see the higher range of Pindus, the 
backbone of Northern Greece, beyond. As 
you advance, the hills on your left sink lower, 
and look less stern, and on your right you find 
the coasts of Corfu,— 


‘* Spread like a shield upon the dark blue sea.”’ 


An old name for the island was Drepane, or 
“the sickle,” from its shape, an irregular curve, 
the points of which project towards the main- 
land of Albania. The northernmost channel 
is only two miles in breadth, so that the sea 
between the coasts looks like the waters of 
an inland lake. The appearance of the 
harbour and town is marred by the fortifi- 
cations, most of which we blew up on 
ceding the island to the Greeks in 1864; 
but the outlines of the hills are graceful, 
and a very short ride from the town brings 
you into delicious plantations of olive or 
cypress. There are (or rather there were, 
for they get no repairs now) good English 
roads, bordered with aloes and cactus, pass- 
ing orange groves and bright garden plots 
hedged in with scarlet geraniums three or 
four feet high. If you are making your 
first visit to the East, Corfu cannot fail to 
interest you from the strange way in which 
the civilisation of East and West mingles in 
its look and habits. The signs of the shops 
are indiscriminately Greek, Italian, and Eng- 
lish, and the shopkeepers use either of these 
languages, or more commonly, a mixture of 
all three. With one notable exception, how- 
ever: they have found out long ago that it is 
far more convenient for them in selling to 
reckon by our shillings, rather than by Italian 
lire, or Greek drachmai, so that they offer 
their bargains in English with a glibness 
quite astonishing. The variety of costumes, 
too, is amusing enough. Slovenly Turks, with 
their baggy blue trousers and stolid faces, 
mix in the bazaars with Albanians, wearing 
their complex arrangement of richly-embroi- 
dered jackets, and arms of all kinds at their 
girdle. Greeks and Franks, English tourists 
and Levantine sailors, complete a curious, 
and very often not a clean, medley. The 

Corfiotes of course can talk as glibly as the ; 


Greeks of the continent of Hellenic nation- | 


ality and self-government ; but in their heart 

of hearts they deeply regret the withdrawal 
of England from the protectorate of the 
seven islands. The presence of the Lord 
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High Commissioner and his little court, of 
English regiments and English men-of-war, 
gave an immense impulse to the trade of 
Corfu; and they find it difficult to forget 
how much good roads, an efficient police, 
and English justice added to the well-being 
of the islands. Now the town wears that 
hungry, deserted look which recalls Ferrara, 
Parma, Modena, towns decayed or decay- 
ing, which the presence of a sovereign and 
court of their own used to keep in holiday 
trim. The Greek steamers leave Corfu in 
the afternoon, but before night has set in 
you may see Paxo, a rocky islet made 
memorable by the strange legend re- 
corded by Plutarch; who sayth (so an old 
annotator of Spenser, mutilated by Murray, 
translates) “‘ that about the same time that 
our Lorde suffered his most bitter passion, 
ior the redemption of man, certaine persons 
sayling from Italie to Cyprus, and passing by 
certaine iles called Paxz, heard a voyce call- 
ing aloud ‘Thamus Thamus,’ (now Thamus 
was the name of an A‘gyptian, which was 
pylote of the ship), who, giving eare to the 
crie, was bidden when he came to Palodes, 
to tell that the great Pan was dead: which 
hee doubting to doe, yet for that when hee 
came to Palodes, there suddenly was such a 
calm of winde, that the ship stood still in the 
sea unmooved, he was forced to crie aloud, 
that Pan was dead: wherewithall there was 
heard such piteous outcries, and dreadfull 
shriking as hath not beene the like. By 
which Pan, though of some bee understoode 
the great Sathanas, whose kingdome was at 
that time by Christ conquered, the gates of 
hell broken up, and death by death delivered 
to eternal death (for at that time...all oracles 
surceased, and enchaunted spirits, that were 
woont to delude the people thenceforth held 
their peace): yet I think it more properly 
meant of the death of Christ, the only and 
verie Pan, then suffering for his flocke.” 
This well explains a well-known stanza in 
Milton’s Christmas Hymn :— 


“The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament, 
From haunted spring and dale 
Edged with popla ar pale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent : 

With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 

The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn.” 


And Mrs. Browning’s beautiful lines on “ The 
Dead Pan :”— 
“Calm, of old . . .” 
Our course takes us by night outside St. 
Maura, Cephalonia, Ithaca, and Zante: then 
in the morning, as we round the south point 


Zante, we first see the coasts of the Pelo- 
ponnese. Our halt at Zante is very short, 
but while the exchange of mails and pas- 
sengers is being made our deck is thronged 
with women and boys offering enormous 
bouquets of the loveliest flowers, great sprays 
of orange blossom, scarlet geranium, and 
camelia. 

Delighted strangers quickly fill their hands, 
The wily Greek waits till the word is given 
to clear the deck for the start, and then 
buys a basketful at what we gave for a 
bouquet: but that was no great sum itself, 
so we are amused rather than angry. On 
leaving Zante our course is north and east; 
on our right we keep the mountains of 
Peloponnese in sight, detached and rugged 
peaks, and when Mesolonghi appears on the 
left we are fairly in the Gulf of Corinth. We 
are sorry that our halt is made at Patras, on 
the south shore of the gulf, rather than Meso- 
longhi, a place made famous by the heroic 
devotion of Botzaris in 1823, and its terrible 
siege in 1825 ; here too, in the year between 
these events, died our own Lord Byron, 
before he could see the triumph of the cause 
to which he had so chivalrously devoted him- 
self. But the claims of sentiment yield to 
those of commerce, and about three P.M. (we 
left Zante at nine A.M.) we are at anchor at 
Patras. 

The town, which has about twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants, and in Greece is second 
to Athens only in importance, is quite modern 
and uninteresting. It is the centre of the 
currant trade, and in early autumn its harbour 
is crowded with vessels, chiefly English, which 
bring in Manchester goods, and carry away 
currants. We mount a low hill behind the 
town to see the ruined castle; after a little 
parley with the soldiers on guard, we are 
allowed to climb some break-neck ladders 
leading to the ramparts. The view before 
us commands a large stretch of the gulf. 

The mountains of Greece are always re- 
markable from the abrupt and sudden way in 
which their peaks shoot up from the main 
range, and for the deep purple hue in which 
they are dyed. We had not been told that 
what remains of the fort on whose walls we 


stood was still used as a prison, so it was, 


with no little surprise when we turned to 
descend, that we found ourselves looking 
down into a small courtyard containing forty 
or fifty prisoners. We were more struck than 
edified with the simplicity of the arrange- 
ments. Here was an open courtyard, pro- 
bably about fifty feet square, surrounded on 





of the latter island to make for the town of 


three sides by high and thick walls; a sentry 
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with loaded musket paced up and down 
each of these. On the fourth side, where 
the wall was higher, two or three doorways, 
no doors, opened into a kind of long low 
vault, lighted as far as we could see only by 
these entrances, and absolutely bare within. 
| On another side of the court was a low lean- 


| 
| 
| to shed or verandah, a protection evidenily 
| 


| 


| against the sun. Within this space the pri- 
| soners, most of them middle-aged men, with 
| dark savage features, matted hair, and in- 
describably dirty, were free to stand, lounge, 
or lie as they liked ; some of them were lean- 
ing, sullen and half asleep, against the walls. 











night, and we must imagine rather than 
descry the classic peaks of Parnassus and 
Helicon. About five in the morning we 
reach the Isthmus, and drop anchor in the 
little harbour of the ancient Corinth. We 
have some three hours to wait before the 
carriages are ready which are to take us 
across, just too little for the ascent of the 
Acro-Corinthus, a grand hill, nearly two 
thousand feet high, commanding one of the 
finest, and certainly the most stirring historic 
views in the world. But there zs time, and 
to spare, for a minute inspection of the village 
of Loutraki, which lies at its foot. I have 
XVI—24 














voyage up the gulf had to be performed at | 





Some were lying under the shed, others 
squatted on the ground and played some 
game with round pebbles. None of them 
were chained, and, but for the presence of 
the sentries by our side, the look and occu- 
pation of the group was much that of, the 
vagabond loungers on the quay below. One 
was glad to see but few boys among them, 
and most of the faces were such as led one 
to suppose that their owners had but few 
relics of good manners which evil communi- 
cations might corrupt. The system at least 
is simple and cheap. We rather chafed at 
this long delay at Patras, for the rest of our 
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View from Western Face of the Acropolis, looking West over the Areopagus. 


never seen a place which realised so exactly 
the famous description of Eden in “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.” Passengers by the Greek 
steamers don’t fare too sumptuously, so 
when we were told that there was an inn at 
Loutraki we determined to breakfast on 
shore. But where? ‘The landing stage was 
but a kind of raft, moored to a wooden shed, 
nothing to right of it, nothing to left of it 
but the white beach, and the little waves that 
rolled lazily ashore. So we struck directly 
inland, a few minutes walk brought us to 
some walls—the shells of houses commenced 
and abandoned—then to some rows of crazy 
scaffold poles, supposed to mark a projected 
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street, then to a few houses scarcely finished, 
but apparently inhabited, and a church, the 
most perfect building we saw, for this really 
had a roof, and what inhabitants the place 
possessed seemed to be employed on its 
completion. 

There was something satisfactory in this 
as an indication of the religious zeal of 
these poor squatters; but still we were no 
nearer our breakfast. However, when we 
had returned to the shore, very near the point 
from which we started we found we had 
overlooked a long, low, wooden shed of one 
story, with openings in the side guiltless of 
shutters or glass; some of the crew of our 
steamer were lounging on benches outside, 
and over the door was the welcome an- 
nouncement, Zevodoxetov— the traveller’s 
rest.” We entered, and found ourselves among 
a motley company—a few of our fellow-pas- 
sengers, the Custom-House officials sipping 
coffee, then a table full of soldiers playing 
cards, and two or three loafers, ready to turn 
themselves into waiters when there was any 
one to wait on. But we were hungry, and 
made at once for a kind of counter, set with 
many dishes filled with a profusion of food ; 
but, alas, nothing to eat. Our eyes roamed 
over weird-looking fishes swimming in the 
oil in which they had been cooked, of many 
kinds, and each more repulsive than the last, 


until the climax was reached in a platter full 
of cuttle fish, black and noisome, their 
horrid feelers sprawling in a nasty mess of 


oil and sepia. Black bread and coffee was 
all we had for breakfast that day. 

The site of ancient Corinth lies somewhere 
between this charming hamlet, and a similar 
cluster of hovels which calls itself New 
Corinth. Somewhere on the plain are seen 
seven columns, the only relics of what was 
once the richest, the most luxurious and 
voluptuous city of the earth. There was 
an old Greek proverb— 

“ Corinth town is fair, 

But ’tis not every man who can get there ;” 
implying rather that of those who did get 
there but few would return whose health 
was not broken by debauchery, and their 
fortune wasted in riotous living. The name 
“ Corinthian ” has perhaps hardly yet passed 
away as an epithet of luxurious profligacy. 
Here was the centre of Greek commerce, and 
the most important military station. Here 
was the scene of the Isthmian games, 
thronged every third year by the flower of 
the Greek youth. But in the same year 
Corinth and Carthage were swept from the 
earth by Roman invaders, and though a new 





Corinth rose to win a new interest from the 
long sojourn of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, this too has perished, and of the 
most brilliant of ancient cities remains but 
the shadow of a mighty name, 
“* Where, Corinth, are thy glories own, 

Thy ancient wealth, thy castled brow, 

Thy solemn fanes, thy walls of state, 

Thy high-born es, thy crowded gate ? 

There’s not a ruin left to tell 

Where Corinth stood, how Corinth fell— 

The Nereids of thy double sea 

Alone remain to wail for thee.” 

Such is the grand elegy consecrated to her 
fate by a poet of her own land and tongue. 
“It is a splendid picture of the queen of 
pleasure in her widowhood and desolation, 
mourned over by the deathless daughters of 
the plunging sea.” There was no time to 
climb the Acro-Corinthus, so we were not 
sorry when the word was given to start, and 
we were stowing ourselves away in the queer 
conveyances which took us across the isthmus. 
A road only moderately good, but always 
picturesque, leads from sea to sea, a distance 
of about six miles. There are still plenty of 
the low Isthmian pines, wide tracts grazed 
on by immense flocks of sheep, and here 
and there patches of corn. Kalamaki, the 
port on the east side,*is little less squalid 
than Loutraki, which we have left behind us, 
However, we are soon transferred to our 
steamer, and dropping leisurely down the 
Saronic gulf. At first the view offers nothing 
very remarkable. Behind us the Isthmus 
rises in a very low ridge from the water, just 
high enough to hide the plain lying between 
us and the castled crag which guards Corinth, 
rising in majestic solitude beyond. On our 
left the low hills of Megara, thickly sprinkled 
with pines, soon sink mto the sea, On our 
right are the coasts of Argolis, dark and 
bare. For the moment the interest of the 
scene centres on the living freight of our 
vessel. Standing on the bridge, I could look 
down on about fifty steerage passengers, sit- 
ting, lying, lounging, squatting. In the nearest 
group are two old women and two old men; 
the women wear a loose white linen garment 
which reaches to the feet, the sleeves and 
lower hem are fancifully embroidered in red 
and blue wool; over it is a jacket, also of 
linen and embroidered with wool like the 
first, with sleeves reaching to the elbow, 
and an outer sleeveless coat of wool, braided 
in many colours, and bound to the figure 
with a thick blue woollen belt; the hair 1s 
worn intertwisted with a white linen turban, 
the ends of which are wound round the neck 
so as to cover the mouth and chin. The 
men wear a coat of white wool, fringed all 
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round, a loose red fez, and white gaiters. 
Beyond them are a couple of Albanian 
soldiers, making cigarettes. Three or four 
fez appear from beneath a heap of wadded 
quilts and dark goatshair cloaks bound with 
white braid. Then a couple of Turks in 
baggy black calico trousers, cross-legged and 
surly. Three very old women, whose faces, 
attitudes, and gestures recalled most vividly 
Michel Angelo’s famous “Fates,” in the 
Pitti; a Greek gunner or two, in dark blue 
uniform with red piping ; heaps of coloured 
rugs, and rough, ill-favoured Greeks sitting 
on them. One chaffers with some women 
for a string of beads such as Greeks always 
twirl in their hands ; another with lively ges- 
tures is telling astory. The national costume 
of Greece, if you can only see it clean, is one 
of the most picturesque and graceful dresses 
ever imagined. Its chief feature is the 
snowy fustanella, really a very full petti- 
coat, said to contain thirty-six yards of white 
linen. It does not reach quite to the knee: 
under it are worn tight linen drawers, bound 
with showy garters into gaiters of cloth 
or frieze (the colour is left to the fancy 
of the wearer, and they are often richly em- 
broidered), and shoes which turn up in a 
point; their broad leather belt has a pouch 
on the left side, and contains a perfect bat- 
tery of embossed and silver-hilted arms. 
Above is worn.a white linen shirt, with full 
sleeves, and a cloth or velvet jacket often 
gloriously embroidered with gold thread, 
with sleeves, if sleeves they can be called, 
which are mere broad strips of embroidery, 
which can be fastened round the arm at the 
wrist, or left to swing loose behind ; a loose 
scarlet fez, with long blue tassel, completes 
the costume of the Greek dandy. In another 
group stands a lady dressed after our western 
ways, but the bonnet is replaced by a fez, 
with a long thick gold tassel coquettishly 
pinned on the right side of the head, and 
near her a shabby Greek priest or papas, his 
long tangled hair and beard falling over 
tusty black robes. They are an ill-looking 
lot, I allow, but their groups and gestures are 
as picturesque as you would see anywhere. 
I am afraid we must conclude that what was 
known as the Greek type of beauty is ex- 
tinct, or it is to be found only in the wild 
mountainous districts where the blood of the 
race has been kept free from admixture of 
Albanian, Venetian, and Turkish elements. 
I have twice—on the anniversary of Greek 
independence, and in the solemn processions 
of the éirdduov on Good Friday—seen 
crowds which might have comprised the 
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whole of the able-bodied population ol 
Athens, including the whole of the garrison, 
and I cannot remember a single face whose 
beauty imprinted itself on my mind. You 
might see tall well-built young fellows, easy 
in their bearing and particularly graceful in 
their attitudes of repose, but their faces 
always had something of savagery about 
them ; and as for the women, not to be im- 
polite, I must be silent altogether. 

The bare names, the mere fact that we 
were passing directly from Rome to Athens, 
would be sure to suggest many contrasts 
between the two cities—and here was the 
first of them. We feel at Athens that we 
have left behind us, or it is to seek still 
further east, that wonderful beauty which is 
one of the greatest charms of southern lands. 
In any Italian crowd—and I have mingled 
in plenty of them, mobs of courtiers, and of 
peasants, mobs angry, devout, and amused— 
you will be sure to notice, besides their 
gentleness and dignity, the singular anima- 
tion which makes every face a study. The 
large eager eyes, complexions which though 
dark are always clear, and in the men those 
wonderful clusters of curling tumbled hair, 
zazzera they call them, most beautiful 
when the sun catches its points of glossy 
black or dark chestnut, and surrounds the 
shapely head with a natural aureole. In all 
Athens, as I have said, you will scarcely see 
a face which arrests your attention, or makes 
you long to meet it again. 

But we have been looking long enough at 
the scene on board ; and already our fellow- 
travellers are beginning to crowd to the bows 
and sides of the steamer, straining their gaze 
eastwards to catch the first glimpse of Athens 
and its citadel. Presently, almost together, 
we see the rock-bound coasts of two islands, 
bearing the names so heart-stirring to students 
of Greek history of Aigina and Salamis. Our 
course lies between them, and we try to call 
up their ancient aspect when the Greek fleet, 
three hundred and seventy vessels, stood at 
bay in the narrow strait which separates 
Salamis from the northern shore, and the 
Persians, three times their number, flung 
themselves defiantly upon them, and met 
that defeat and destruction which turned 
back the mighty tide of invasion which had 
threatened to change the course of the world’s 
history, and to trample western civilisation 
under the foot of the barbarian. 

Then all at once some watchful eye descries 
in the distance a bare rock of no great size 
or height, rising abruptly from a dark plain ; 
yes, that is it. Thatis Athens, idod 7 dxpdrods, 
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the rock is the Acropolis, and that white 
something which sparkles and flashes on its 
summit was once the fairest of the world’s 
shrines, is still the most exquisite of ruins, 
the Parthenon, well called “ the finest edifice 
on the finest site in the world, hallowed by 
the noblest recollections that can stimulate 
the human heart.” It is nearly an hour and 
a half from this supreme moment of our 
journey until we arrive in the harbour of 
| Pireeus, but I do not think our eyes ever 
wandered from this one point, or our souls 
wavered from the conviction that whether 
for intrinsic beauty or historic interest, no 
landscape that earth can show is to be com- 
pared with this. 

It is provoking to think that landing from 
a steamboat on the classic shores of Greece, 
or between the unsavoury mud-banks of 
Newhaven, must always be a prosaic affair. 
There are your trunks (mpedimenta indeed) 
and your courier, whom you probably mis- 
trust quite as much as you do the thieving 
loafers from whom he is expected to protect 
you. However, patience, and by-and-by you 
find yourself and belongings packed into a 
decent carriage, and two willing cobs are 





galloping away with you towards Athens, so 
fast indeed that you are not surprised when 
at the first Hevodoxeiov (Anglicé, “ travellers’ 
rest”) your driver hints that his horses want 
rest and water, and your courier adds that 
himself and friend will be glad to improve 
the halt by drinking to your welcome in a 
cup of resined wine. 

But the six miles from Pirzeus to Athens 
are soon traversed. The road is abominably 
dusty, but the eyes rest with pleasure on the 
city, which lies in sight all the way, or on 
the olives and poplars and pepper-trees which 
line the roadside. These poplars, by the way, 
are not the stiff, straight, lanky poles which 
you have learnt to hate in France and Hol- 
land, but graceful spreading trees, more like 
our beeches, with bright smooth stems, and 
leaves delicately green above, with a silvery 
bloom on the underside. The pepper-trees, 
too, are always to be admired, with their 
tender feathery foliage and scarlet seed-pods. 
We are on the watch for contrasts, for in six 
days we have not forgotten Rome, but none 
will strike us so much as that of the general 
appearance of the two cities. 

CLAUDE DELAVAL COBHAM. 





THE PARABLE OF THE LABOURERS AND THEIR WAGES. 


Sr. Matruew xx. 1—16. 


S Neer parable, when read without its con- | to feel injured because others were more 
text, ought not to pass through a truly | liberally dealt with than they. But still the 
Christian mind without exciting some mis-| parable leaves us doubting whether such 


givings. The story is a simple one, and its 
interpretation may seem obvious ; but i is the 


| 


| conduct is what we should be best satisfied 
with in an employer. If we knew of a land- 


account which it gives of God’s dealings such | owner acting thus, we should infer that he | 
as a Christian ought gladly to receive ? That | was not anxious to win a reputation for fair | 
is the question which may rightly cause us | | dealing, but was willing to be thought ec- 


some uneasiness. ‘The parable seems to 
compare the action of God in the kingdom 
of heaven to that of an employer who re- 
cognises legal claims but does not care to 
satisfy the natural sense of equity. ‘The 
labourers who have worked for twelve hours 
receive the same wages as those who have 
worked but one hour, and they complain, 
not unnaturally, that this is not equal treat- 
ment. The lord of the vineyard replies that 
he has paid them as much as they had a 
right to claim; he asserts his right to be 
liberal according to his pleasure without 
regard to equality. ‘I will give to this last 
even as unto thee.” On thinking over the 
parable, we admit that no legal wrong was 
done to those who were first hired ; we can 
see that it was not very high-minded in them 





centric and unaccountable. Are we meant 
then to understand that the bounty of God 
is arbitrary, and that He will give twelve times 
as much to one man as to another simply 
because it pleases Him, without any difference 
in the two men? Such an interpretation 
supports a conception of God’s character 
which is by no means encouraging to genuine 
trust. It has been taught, indeed, that God 
is an absolute Sovereign, whose decrees are 
irresistible but inscrutable, and that man’s 
part is only to submit and not to question. 
But submission to necessity, it will be ad- 
mitted, is not the same thing as trust in 
God’s righteousness. If we are to put con- 
fidence in God as a perfectly equitable 
Master, judging and rewarding according to 
every man’s work, we must have his equity 
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brought home to us, and our instinctive 
demand for equality of dealing must, not be 
mocked. The murmurers in the parable, we 
observe, are not invited to see and rejoice in 
the equity of the lord; they are bidden, 
“Take that thine is, and go thy way.” But 
as the whole aim of the Lord Jesus was to 
induce men to come to the Father as their 
Father, by showing them how perfectly 
fatherly He was, it hardly seems consistent 
with his general teaching that He should re- 
present God as a wilful employer who said to 
those whom He paid, “‘ Take that thine is, 
and go thy way.” 

We must accept it, I think, as the un- 
deniable meaning of the parable, that God’s 
dealings with man will be characterized by 
an apparent inequality. There will be that 
in them at which men who are so inclined 
may murmur. The longest service will not 
always be remunerated by the highest wages. 
This will be a fact in the administration of 
the Divine Government of which men will 
do well to take note, and which they had 
better try to understand. 

The first step in understanding it will be 
to lay stress on the word apparent. There 
will be apparent inequality ; but will it be 
real injustice? The true answer, I believe, 
will be this: There must be apparent in- 
equality, in order that there may be real 
justice. If there is equality on the surface, 
there will not be justice below the surface. 
The righteous Lord deals with things as they 
spiritually are, and therefore his action is not 
guided by what they externally appear to be. 
This I take to be the lesson of the parable. 

We are led to such a conclusion by the 
conversation which precedes the parable, and 
from which it ought not to be separated. 
The Lord Jesus had been speaking of the 
influence of riches in making men worldly 
and preventing them from entering into the 
kingdom of heaven. His disciples had been 
astonished to hedr that riches, which made 
many things easy, made it difficult to be 
saved. “Who then can be saved ?”—they 
exclaimed. Jesus, we are told, beheld them,— 
looked at them first, as He sometimes would 
do when He desired to impress anything 
specially upon their minds,—and then said 
solemnly, “ With men this is impossible ; but 
with God all things are possible.” This say- 
ing is followed by some words of Simon Peter, 
which we might pass with little notice, but 
which are plainly, I think, though not with 
express reference, condemned in the parable. 
“ Peter answered and said to Jesus, Behold, 
we have forsaken all, and followed thee: 





what shall we have therefore?” The dis- 
ciples had indeed forsaken all, that they 
might follow Jesus whithersoever He went. 
They had done so in simple loyalty. They 
were not rich, but they had possessions and 
homes, and what they had they forsook, 
when the voice of Jesus summoned them to 
follow Him. They were therefore, as St. 
Peter said, in contrast with the young man 
who had just gone away sorrowful because 
he could not tear himself from his posses- 
sions. This was true. But why did Peter 
put it forward? He was thus bringing the 
simple devotion of the act into question. 
And why did he go on to ask, “ What shall 
we have therefore?” Had he then been 
merely making a bargain? Had he been 
investing his goods, not giving them up at 
all? Nominal gifts are often intended to 
bring back their value in another form to the 
giver. What wears the guise of liberality is 
in substance nothing but barter. The giver 
expects to receive his own with usury. What 
could those ill-sounding words of Peter mean, 
“We have forsaken all and followed thee— 
what shall we have therefore?” 

We may justly refuse to believe that they 
indicate an utterly mercenary feeling and 
purpose in the mind of the warm-hearted 
disciple. Simon Peter, when he gave up his 
boats and his home, had not been thinking 
all the while how much he should get in 
return. But for the time, at the moment 
when he put the question, he was admitting 
that thought into his mind. He and his 
fellow-disciples were not mercenary in their 
devotion, but neither was their devotion 
perfectly pure. By the coming of the rich 
young man and by the talk about riches, 
their thoughts were perhaps drawn down to 
a lower and earthlier level than that of their 
ordinary trustful and admiring discipleship. 

However we may account for it, the ques- 
tion is asked, and the answer of Jesus to it 
includes the parable we are considering. He 
begins by telling them what they shall have. 
“Verily I say unto you, That ye which have 
followed me, in the regeneration when the 
Son of man shall sit in the throne of his 
glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel. And 
every one that hath forsaken houses or 
brethren or sisters or father or mother or 
wife or children or lands for my name’s sake, 
shall receive an hundredfold, and shall in- 
herit everlasting life. But many that are 
first shall be last, and the last first.” A 
warning which the Lord intended to be well 
pondered, and which the parable is expressly 
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designed to illustrate. ‘ Many that are first 
shall be last, and the last first ; for the king- 
dom of heaven is like unto a man that is an 
householder, which went out early in the 
morning to hire labourers into his vineyard.” 

Considering this answer of Jesus, the first 
thing we observe is, that He plainly sanctions 
the principle of reward. He does this to 
begin with, even when He desires to correct 
the feeling shown by the question, “ What 
shall we have in reward for the sacrifices we 
have made?” You that have followed me 
shall have princely places in the kingdom of 
the Son of man. In the regeneration, or in 
the new age of the world, you shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. The language is poetical, and the 
figurative or symbolical expression is not to 
be taken for the substance of the promise. 
The promise, whatever further fulfilment 
may still be due to it, has already been ful- 
filled. ‘The Twelve are so many princes in 
the new kingdom of the Son of man. They 
have the reward of their loyal service. And 
this promise of reward is extended and made 
general in the words which follow,—words, 
also, which are to be understood in their 
substance rather than in their letter. He 
that hath forsaken houses or whatever else 
for the sake of the name of the Son of man, 
shall receive a hundredfold. In another 
Gospel Jesus is reported to have given the 
same list again—‘“ shall receive a hundred- 
fold now in this time, houses and brethren 
and sisters and mothers and children and 
lands, with persecutions.” Here, as in many 
places, Jesus takes effectual care that He 
shall not be understood in the letter. A 
narrow-minded carnal hearer might have 
imagined that a hundred houses were to be 
received for one forsaken : the most narrow- 
minded could scarcely suppose that a hun- 
dred mothers were to be received instead of 
one. Those who have made the sacrifices 
and undergone the persecutions have pro- 
bably been always wrought up to the temper 
of mind which could understand promises 
like these. They have known that every- 
thing genuinely surrendered for Christ’s sake 
is in substance, whatever the form of the 
recompense may be, returned a hundredfold. 
One of our early Reformation martyrs spoke 
of having had this promise fulfilled in his 
own experience, though he had not beena 
rich or prosperous man. “ Doubt not,” he 
writes from the Tower to his afflicted con- 
gregation, “ but that God shall so provide 
for you that ye shall have an hundred fathers 
for one; an hundred mothers for one; an 





hundred houses for one; and that in this 
life, as I have proved by experience.” 

There shall be rewards then, our Lord 
promises ; yes, and proportionate rewards. 
As a man has given up, for Christ’s name’s 
sake, so shall he receive. Sut, true as this 
is, many that are first shall be last, and the 
last first,—as the parable of the labourers 
and their wages may serve to illustrate. 

The parable then is intended to guard 
against a misunderstanding of the promise of 
proportionate rewards; it cannot be meant 
to contradict or make void that promise. 

God will give just and exact rewards. 
But, the parable says, you must not assume 
that God estimates as man estimates. God 
does not profess to follow human calcula- 
tions in his recompenses. If you begin to 
say, “‘Z have done so much more than 4e, 
and therefore I shall Aave so much more,” 
you will find your calculations roughly con- 
founded. This was what Simon Peter and 
his fellow-disciples were to lay to heart. For 
they tad been saying, “ That rich young 
man could not forsake his riches; we have 
given up everything; what shall we have 
therefore?” And they needed this lesson. 
There was an e//ipse in the teaching of Jesus, 
which the disciples were intended to fill in, 
somewhat as follows.—God, as an employer, 
does not bind himself to give wages accord- 
ing to the length or apparent quantity of 
labour, deause He deals with the inward 
spirit, and only with the outward act so far 
as it sets forth the inward spirit. Men, from 
the limitations of their knowledge, are com- 
pelled to judge and reward and punish 
chiefly by outward acts: God's justice is 
deeper and more thorough, and must on 
that very account often confound external 
appearances and measurements. 

Experience has made us all sensible of 
our inability to distribute rewards with any- 
thing like accuracy. We are obliged to give 


up even the attempt to reward and punish 


in exact proportion to goodness and bad- 
ness. To give prizes expressly for virtue 
seems at first sight a plausible thing, but it 
is a thing that experience laughs at. Real 
virtue is too shy, too subtle, too invisible, to 
be measured by any outward standard, or to 
be estimated by a judge or a committee. 
We have to content ourselves with rewarding 
for actions rather than for intentions. It is 
most necessary therefore to remember that 
there is a Judge who knows how to reward 
more justly, and who for the very reason 
that He is more adequately just will refuse 
to be guided by human measurements. 
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A living poet has contrasted divine and 
| human judgment in vigorous lines which 
| may serve as an instructive comment on our 
| parable. 


| “Not on the vulgar mass 

| Called ‘ work’ must sentence pass, 

| Things done, that took the eye, and had the price; 
| 
| 
| 





O’er which, from level stand, 
_ The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice: 


| “ But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And fingers failed to plumb, 
| So passed in making up .the main account ; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount: 


“Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language, and escaped ; 
» All I could never be, 

| All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 

For our practical guidance, our Lord’s 
doctrine concerning the Divine rewards sug- 
gests to us some lessons like the following :— 

1. The service which God will reward, the 
sacrifices for which He will give compensation, 
must be inward, of the spirit. Though I 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burnt, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing. It is 
impossible to put the case niore strongly. I 
may say, Behold, I have given up all, nay, I 
am giving my body to be burnt, what shall I 
| have therefore?—And the answer may be, 
Nothing. Why?—Because these sacrifices 
/may not be genuine offerings, and they are 
not unless they are made out of charity or 
love. The converse might be said with 
| truth, although men do not so much require 
| itto be said, ‘Though I live in the enjoyment 
of wealth from the cradle to the grave, and 
| though my lot may seem to contain no strik- 
| ing sacrifices or privations at all, yet if I give 
| myself to God, if I have love, it wiil profit 
| me infinitely. All turns on the “if.” Jf 
the rich and prosperous man has the spirit of 
| sacrifice, it will be duly rewarded. But it is 
| difficult for one who Jives in perpetual ease 
and luxury to cherish or exercise that spirit. 
It is hard for a rich man to enter into the 
| kingdom of heaven. All human experience, 
| and not the voice of Christian preachers only, 
| calls upon those who are well off in this 
| world to beware that they do not lose the 
other worid. God will judge them by the 
inward act ; but can the inward act of sacri- 
fice be real and thorough, without showing 
itself in outward efforts of courage and self- 
| denial? For rich and poor, however, for the 
| happy and for sufferers, there is this one 
equal law of Divine government, that those 
who inwardly give up, as God infallibly sees 
and knows giving up, will be abundantly re- 








warded ;—those and those only. Outward 
professions, alms, good works, prayers,— 
these things cannot be offered to God in 
barter for his rewards. ‘That offering of the 
heart, which is love, is the sacrifice for which 
God will give his recompense. 

2. Again, it is a bad sign, a symptom of 
which we ought to beware, if we find ourselves 
comparing our claims and rewards with those 
of others, “‘ These last have wrought but one 
hour, and thou hast made them equal to us 
who have borne the burden and heat of the 
day!” One of the least agreeable features 
of human life is the quantity of discontent of 
this kind which prevails and finds expression 
in the world. We are all tempted to look at 
neighbours, and to think that we have been 
unfairly passed by as compared with some 
others, and to brood over this as an injury. 
Now to complain of human injustice is not 
indeed the same thing as to complain of 
God’s dispensations ; but the one complaint 
easily runs into the other. Let us take 
watchful care that we be not found grumbling 
to God himself about the heat and burden 
of the day which we have borne, without 
being paid so much as some one else has 
been paid. As soon as ever we do this, we 
are throwing away our right to God’s rewards. 
Our service cannot have been willing, grate- 
ful, cheerful, if we begin to complain about 
not having been sufficiently paid for it. Let 
us try, as we are Christians, by God’s help 
and grace, to get rid of grudging and envy. 
May such unworthy and unprofitable feelings 
be driven out of our hearts by thankfulness 
and sympathy. 

3. Lastly, let us cherish a simple and pro- 
found faith in God’s equity as well as boun- 
tifulness in rewarding. We are not intended 
to live without a hope of blessedness. The 
notion that a man could do his duty and 
make himself a sacrifice with nothing but 
final destruction and ruin before him, is a 
caricature of the Christian law of self-devo- 
tion. Christ himself, our example and power 
of sacrifice, has very emphatically presented 
to our minds prospects of reward and happi- 
ness. Unless there were such prospects, we 
could scarcely have full faith in God as a 
just and gracious Father. We have comfort 
and encouragement ministered to our hope. 
But we are not taught to speculate on the 
rewards we are to win. The coveting of 
rewards would certainly spoil the simplicity 
of Christian service. Though many have 
been taught to dwell, in a way for which 
there is little warrant in Scripture, upon 
felicities which they are to enjoy in heaven, 
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no Christian when at his best has ever put 
before his mind that he is loving God or 
admiring his Saviour or doing kindnesses to 
his neighbours in order that he may thereby 
win the more happiness in the next world. 
We want to have a trust in God’s promises 
of reward and blessing underlying and sustain- 
ing our better efforts. We want such an ex- 
perience of the present truth of those pro- 
mises as may inspire us, not with covetous- 
ness, but with gratitude and wonder. The 
true Christian feeling towards God is that 
which in its degree is not unknown between 





fellow-mortals,—the feeling that we are paid 
more than we deserve, and that this makes 
God’s character glorious and excellent to us, 
but that for very shame we must not ask and 
look for more payment. For in truth, as 
God’s goodness impresses us more, we shall 
become the more conscious of our own un- 
worthiness ; and though God is pleased to 
speak of recompense, we shall feel that we 
have been too weak and useless to carn any- 
thing at his hands, and that we are simply the 
objects of a marvellous and undeserved grace, 
J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, 





THE ISLE 


| et is difficult fo: a man to speak about his 
mother or the lady of his love, without 
either saying less than he feels, or saying 
more than other people can sympathize 
with. If, therefore, I should seem to speak 
with over-fondness of the Isle of Skye, let the 
excuse be that I was born there. ‘The great 
blue mass of the Coolin,* with profile as clean 
cut and memorable as a historical face, was 
photographed in my mind before the days of 
Daguerre and Talbot, and the picture grows 
not dimmer but more distinct every year. Still 
more difficult is it to forget the kindly human 
souls, whose memories are associated with 
every green spot on which those great hills 
look down. 

Some people are naturally not fond of 
islands, regarding them more or less as 
prisons, places not easy to get at, and 
sometimes still more difficult to get out 
of. Thus a certain metaphysical friend of 
mine maintained, when we were in Skye, the 
strange proposition that the sea is not so 
fine a horizon, nor so illimitable in sug- 
gestion, as dry land! Even from a meta- 
physical point of view, that seems to me 
absurd. But it so happens that my friend 
was born and bred far out of sight of the 
boundless sea, while to me it happened to be 
born so near it that I feel a natural brother- 
hood with sea-gulls and Solan geese, and 
a liking for everything belonging to the 
sea, with the exception of devil-fish, sharks, 
&c. For an island, simply as such, I confess 
to as great a partiality as Sancho had. I never 





* It has become the fashion to call these the Cuchudlin 
Hills, and it is hardly worth while to insist that it is a mistake, 
the name being a good and sonorous one if rightly pronounced. 
But the native name is 7he Coolin, without any addition, like 
‘The Caucasus, The Balkan, The Himalaya. The Gaelic name 
is Cutlfhionn, pronounced Coolyun, which has the advantage 
oi being easier to say than Cuchullin, there being some people 
that cannot sound the ck, who therefore inevita ly call thse 

mountains either Cuckoolin or Cutchullin. 








OF SKYE. 


saw one yet, however small, that was quite 
destitute of merit. There is always some- 
thing of originality about an island, were it 
the most barren rock man ever set his foot 
on. It stands by itself, is self-contained, has 
its own distinct character and boundaries, 
not made by man, or changeable by him. 
What would Great Britain be if it were tacked 
on to the rest of Europe? It would be 
Great Britain no longer. Is not Iceland, in 
spite of its horrible wildness and cold, one 
of the most interesting bits of land in the 
world? And Ithaca? And Patmos? And 
Iona? And Juan Fernandez? And St 
Helena? Did not Shakespeare, when he 
wished to invent a region for pure Imagina- 
tion to work in, put Prospero on an island? 
Nothing but an island would suit for. that 
atmosphere of the supernatural which is 
the setting of the Zempest, and makes it, of 
all his creations, the most perfectly ideal. 
The scenery of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream is not so harmonious: you realise, 
in the midst of all the fairies, that it is but a 
dream. But Caliban and Ariel are beings 
of daylight, the natural inhabitants of that 
remote and isolated place. 

Commend me, therefore, to an island; 
and of all islands, with the single exception 
of the “ adjacent island” of Great Britain, 
commend me to the Isle of Skye! It’s all 
very well for Professor Blackie to sing of 


Mull as 
“‘ The fairest isle that spreads 
Its green folds to the sun in Celtic seas ;” 


and let Mull be thankful that she has got so 


eloquent a lover to sing her praises. It was 
well to do so, considering that such a poet 
as the Ettrick Shepherd was so far left to 
himself as to speak somewhere of 


“‘ The rude and shapless hills of Mull.” 
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aid Set him up, indeed! Not to mention the} But though there is much to be said for 
kes majestic Ben More, there is no hill to be} Mull, much beauty and grandeur within its 
us, seen from Mount Benger equal in beauty of | “ green folds,” which few strangers ever come 
ind form or colour to Ben Talla; and, profane | to look at, beyond the passing view they get | 
as as it may seem, I would say that, but for | between Oban and Ardnamurchan, it won’t | 
all association, St. Mary’s Loch itself is nothing | do to put the crown on her head among all 

un- to Loch Baa! If any doubt that, let them | the Western Isles. That were privy con- | 
to go and see it. | spiracy and schism, not to say flat treason 
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Scfr-nan-Gillean and S.-na-h-uaimh, from Dubh Loch, above Coiruisg. 
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Portree Bay, Storr in the distance. 


and burglary, against the true Queen of the | them all, the most rich and fertile, but for 
so Isles! I have seen them nearly all, and | that very reason a little prosaic. Mull is 
as would give them all their due. ArranIwould| more green and woody than the Isle of 
et call, on the whole, the most delightful, more | Mist, but her form and features, though good, 
to | enjoyable even than Skye, partly because | are less. noble and expressive. Jura is 
| smaller, though scarcely less wild, but chiefly | queeniy in her stately and symmetrical grace, 
| because of the better condition of its inhabit- | but she lacks variety. Tiree, though flat as 
| ants. Islay is, in a sense, the fairest of|a table, has many charms. Still more has 
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Barray, though for the most part rough and 
rocky. So have North and South Uist, with 
their unnumbered lakes; and Harris, likest 
to Skye in mountain grandeur ; and the great 
and boggy Lewis, with its glorious salmon 
streams, and its wild rocks, beaten by the 
wave that comes unbroken from Labrador. 
Colonsay and Oronsay are as two bright 
emeralds, set side by side in the blue sea. Very 
beautiful are Eigg and Cannay, and grand is 
Rum. The very names of Ulva and Go- 
metra are suggestive of wild green solitary 
beauty. Staffa and Iona, smallest of all, 
appeal most to the universal sense of wonder 
and reverence ; 
nature, the other as hallowed ground, en- 
nobled by the dust of saints and mighty 
men of yore. 
But nowhere among these western isles, 


“ That like to rich and various | coral inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep, 


grandeur and picturesque originality, if one 
may use the phrase, as in the Isle of Skye. 
Whichever of them be entitled to be called 
the fairest, it is past doubt that this island 
has long since been enthroned..as.+the 
grandest of them all, the visible Queen, 
whose place and title it would be mere 
wantonness of disaffection or caprice in any 
one to dispute. There is no need for a 
plebiscite to settle that point. But if autho- 
rity be required, there is one whose voice 
is worth a hundred thousand common ones, 
of whose voice, in fact, the common ones 
are but echoes :— 


“Stranger ! if e’er thine ardent step hath traced 

The northern realms of ancient Caledon, 

Where the proud Queen of Wilderness hath placed, 
By lake and cataract, her lonely throne, 

Sublime but sad delight thy soul hath known, 
Gazing on pathless glen and mountain high, 

Listing where from the cliffs the torrents thrown 
Mingle their echoes with the eagle’s cry, 

And with the sounding lake, and with the moaning sky. 


“ Yes! ’twas sublime but sad. The loneliness 
Loaded thy heart, the desert tired thine eye! 
And strange and awful fears began to press 
Thy bosom with a stern solemnity. 
Then hast thou wished some woodman’s cottage nigh, 
Something that showed of Be though low and mean; 


Glad sight, its a of smoke to s 


Glad sound, its cocks’ blithe carol would ne been, 
Or children w hooping wild beneath the willows green. 


.“ Such are the scenes where savage grandeur wakes 

An awful thrill that softens into sighs. 

Such feelings rouse them by dim Rannoch’s lakes, 
In dark Glencoe such gloomy raptures rise ; 

Or farther, where beneath the northern skies, 
Chides wild Loch Eribol his caverns hoar— 

But, be the minstrel judge, they yicld the prize 
Of desert dignity to that dread shore, 

That sees grim Coolin rise, and hears Coriskin roar.’ 





I like to quote these verses (notwithstand- 
| ing their being in all the guide-books), though 
| Ican’t quite sympathize with their ruling senti- 





the one as a prodigy of 


is there to be found such a combination of 





ment. That sense of loneliness and sadness 
which oppressed the genial soul of the min- 
strel, accustomed to Lowland greenery, and 
delighting in the haunts and the converse of 
men, is not natural to the born mountaineer, 
to whom the silence of the corrie is not the 
less delightful that it is unbroken by any 
sound of human voice. But these verses 
would prove, if he had written nothing else, 
how great a poet Sir Walter was, which some 
shallow people still are found to call in 
question, because, forsooth, he had none of 
the fiery passion of Byron, or the philo- 
sophical depth of Wordsworth, or the perfect 
music of Campbell, &c. I believe that Sir 
Walter will live, as a poet, as long as any 
of them; and the older the world gets the 
more perhaps will he be relished, for his 
manly and careless simplicity, his unaffected 
warmth, his unerring eye for the picturesque, 
his unerring touch of the chords that find 
response in the patriotic heart. 

When I knew Skye first, the tourist was 
among its rarer Fauna. It was known to 
exist, and the fact that Dr. Johnson and Sir 
Walter had taken the trouble of visiting it 
was in its favour. But few strangers,except 
yachtsmen, bagmen, anda stray geologist now 
and then, ever invaded it. The facilities for 
getting to it were limited, and such a phe- 
nomenon as a male waiter in a white neck- 
cloth was as unknown to the humble inns of 
the period (they were not called hotels then) 
as an electric telegraph or a needle-gun. 
Things are different now. There can be no 
doubt, whether one likes the fact or not, that 
Skye actually has become fashionable. The 
visit of a live Empress, though a discrowned 
one, would be sufficient for that, apart from 
anything that is to be seen there, apart from 
all reminiscences of King Hakon, Prince 
Charlie, Dr. Johnson, and Sir Walter Scott. 
It may be called, in fact, a distingué place to 


go to, which to the true British tourist is a 


great matter. Prince Arthur has been there, 
too, and left his clear pretty autograph in the 
visitors’ book at Sligachan. If our dear 
Queen would only visit the island—the 
rumoured possibility of which the autumn 
before last set the hearts of the inhabitants 
in a loyal flutter, then the fortune of Skye, 
or at least of the hotel-keepers of Skye, 
might be said to be made. 

Personally, I have no wish to increase the 
number of visitors, and though the Sfectator 
says, “ Skye ought to be the Oberland of Scot- 
land,” I am thankful to think that there is 
not the remotest chance of a railway ever 
being constructed to the top of Scir-nan- 
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fl 
Gillean, or even through Glen Sligachan. | 
But if people z#// come, by all means let 
them do so, and let us, who can, give them 
all the advice and assistance in our power. 
On that broad Christian principle, I think it 
but fair to let the public know that they had 
better not come all together in the month of 
August. Those of them who have any | 
partiality for sleeping in beds, rather than 
on tables and sofas, and who like the | 
amenity of a basin-stand to themselves in 
the morning, cannot be certain in that month 
of these modest luxuries, and would do well, | 
if they can, to come in June or July—June, 
by all means, if possible. Nor let them 
| imagine that they are ill-used martyrs, and 
|| that ‘the climate of Skye is the most de- 
testable in creation,* if they come there for 
|| three days, and the heavens refuse, even for 
| such interesting creatures as them, to show 
|| one morsel of blue, or anything but an a 
| “even down-pour” of rain. Let them un- Wee A ae ie 
| derstand, nevertheless, that it does mot | |i 4 . Di ih it 
|| always rain in Skye, and that if they can’t | iM By " 
afford to wait for a fair blink, the more’s the 
pity for themselves. If they are in a hurry, 
Skye and its clouds (and its inhabitants) 
are in none, and the Coolin Hills will unveil 
| their majestic heads in due time, and no 
sooner. To see them do so is worth a 
week’s waiting—to see the black peaks start 
out like living creatures, high above the 
clouds, which wildly career up the cleft 
ridges, now hiding and now revealing their 
| awful faces, or calmly rising, like the spires 
_and towers of a celestial city, out of a snowy 
sea Of mist, which anon breaks into soft 
| downy wreaths, white and graceful as the 
| sea-bird’s wing, that go gliding with a ghost- 
| like ease down the walls of precipice into the 
| dark corries below, and then as softly float 
up again to the battlements above, leaving 
| bare the mountain side, where from a hun- 
_dred chasms and ravines the torrents come 
toaring down the glens, streaking their slopes 
| 4s with threads of silver. All this is not to 
| be seen every day or everywhere, and who- 
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| .* A correspondent of the Glasgow Mail, whose sensa- 
| tional outcry found an echo in the London papers, last 
year described Skye thus :— This island is gradually be- 
coming an intolerable place for human beings to live in. 
Owing to the frightfully gloomy and stormy weather that 
prevails continually during summer and winter, spring and 
a eae the very wealthiest can have no earthly pleasure in 
‘ving in Skye.”” There is nothing like drawing the bow well 
— strongly, when one’s hand is in! Not long after that 
map written, it was reported from Skye, that the island was 
as from prolonged drought. Y hope the unfortunate 
| : - of the above—presumably “‘a forlorn and shipwrecked 
| 'rother*’ of the Sassenach race—has made himself the ii Hi 
| pioneer of that great army of emigrants from Skye of which | (WSs) ‘ J “ai 
= gave announcement, but which nobody else there seems to ; ; 
ave heard of, Kyleakin Ferry, looking north-west. 
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ever does not think it worth enduring a few 
days’ rain to see it had certainly better go 
elsewhere than to Skye for enjoyment. But 
when the sun shines in Skye, and I can 
testify, on the word of a true man, that it 
does shine there sometimes,.even for weeks, 
no words can describe the heavenly sweet- 
ness of its smile. The reader perhaps smiles 
at this, naturally. But let any one consider 
the difference between the shining of the sun 
in the Sahara, and the shining of the same 
sun in Glen Sligachan, and the thing will not 
seem absurd. The place he shines on, and the 
atmosphere through which he shines, make 
all the difference ; with some allowance also, 
of course, for the difference in the eyes of 
those that look. Now the scenery of Skye 
is generally very grand, and the air is very 
pure and mild. I have seen on a miserable 
sloppy morning in November, after a night 
of unmitigated wind and rain, the sun break 
forth there with the softest of smiles, the 
| light as it were sleeping on the green silent 
braes, and out on the glassy surface of the 
sea, leagues and leagues away, to the far 
horizon, bordered with the dim blue outlines 
of distant mountains and isles. In such a 
scene there is a strange charm, and the 
rudest bothie that sends up its wreathing 
smoke in the still morning air appeals to the 


heart and imagination with an unspeakable 
pathos, deepened by the contrast between 
the serene magnificence of nature, and the 
hard and joyless life of her human offspring. 

Talking of scenery, it is now a trite ob- 
servation, that the taste for romantic scenery 


is quite modern. Scott and Wordsworth 
have had much to do with its development. 
Nor can it be doubted that it is now rather 
overdone, and is getting, like all good things, 
mixed with cant. It is quite amusing to find 
in the old books of travel, not only a total 
absence of enthusiasm about the scenery 
which we now go into raptures about, but 
even occasional expressions of horror at the 
wildness and bareness of the hills. Captain 
Birt (1746) expresses this feeling more than 
once very decidedly. Pennant (1774), who 
was an observant man, accustomed to fine 
scenery, and not without taste, does not 
bestow a single word of admiration on the 
scenery of Skye, except in describing the 
view from the top of Beinn-na-Caillich, 
where he says, “the serrated tops of Blaven 
affect with astonishment, and beyond them 
the clustered tops of Quzllin,” &c. He goes 
on to say, “The view to the north-east and 
south-west is not less amusing,’ a very 
amusing phrase, characteristic of the period. 





Neither Johnson nor Boswell has anything 
to say on the same subject, except in the 
way of contrasting the outer roughness and 
desolation with the comfort and elegance 
which they found within doors. In the very 
heart of the north-western Highlands, which, 
at the time of their visit in August, must have 
been in the full glory of heather, Johnson 
observes of the mountains, “ They exhihit 
very little variety, being almost wholly covered 
with dark heath, and even that seems to be 


checked in its growth. What is not heath | 
is nakedness, a little diversified by now and | 
then a stream rushing down the steep. An | 


eye accustomed to flowery pastures and wav- 


ing harvests is astonished and repelled by | 


this wide extent of hopeless sterility.” This 
feeling is to some extent shown even by Sir 


Walter Scott, as already noticed. “Sublime | 
but sad,” is his phrase, and to him there | 
would undoubtedly be no sense of exhilara- | 


tion in the solitude of Coiruisg or Glen 


Sligachan. In like manner Alexander Smith, | 


with all his love of Skye, very plainly had no 


intense enjoyment in that wild scenery. The | 
grandeur of Glen Sligachan impressed him | 
with more awe than delight, and the places | 


in Skye which he liked best were, I rather 


think, the most green, cultivated, and | 


Lowland in character. Custom and asso- 


ciation have a great influence in deter- | 
mining one’s taste in these things ; and it is | 
unreasonable to expect that all men, even | 


men of highly poetic nature, should take 
pleasure in scenery devoid of those softer 
charms to which they have been accustomed. 

But it is a mistake to suppose, as is some- 
times done, that the beauties of the Highlands 
are not appreciated by the natives, and that 
with them, too, the taste for scenery is an. 


affair of cultivation. The finest poems of | 


Duncan MacIntyre, in his way as true a 


genius as Burns, and purer, are descriptive. | 
A long and beautiful poem of his is devoted | 
to a single mountain (Ben Dorain), another | 


to one corrie (Coire-Cheathaich), and he 


paints every feature of them with the hand | 


of a master. And yet this man was but a 


gamekeeper, destitute of learning, ignorant, | 


I believe, of all the three R’s, and with less 
knowledge of English probably than the ma- 
jority of Highland street-porters. For him 
the love of nature and of scenery was as little 
the product of fashion and teaching, as was 


his delight in the warbling of birds and the | 


belling of red deer. 

It is not desirable to encourage any one 
to visit Skye, who has not a natural and true 
relish for wild scenery. But it is well in this 
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| educational age to contribute what we can 


to the diffusion of knowledge and the ex- 
tinction of ignorance. People from the 
south are apt to have exaggerated ideas of the 
difficulty of getting to Skye. In England 
especially, a plentiful lack of knowledge on 
the subject of geography is sometimes found 
even among persons supposed to be educated, 
just as in France we find brilliant men of letters 
disdainfully careless about such trifles as the 
proper names and titles of British dignitaries 
—Sir Peel, Sir Palmerston, &c. Such per- 
sons will be found to have but a hazy con- 
ception of the difference between the Hebri- 
des and the Orkney and Shetland Isles ; and 
as they may be supposed never to look at a 
map except when they become tourists, it is 
most natural that they should imagine Skye 


| to be the veritable Ultima Thule, a desolate 
| and inaccessible region, 


‘Placed far amid the melancholy main,” 


| where all the people wear tartan and kilts, 
| and see second sights, and never see the 


Daily Telegraph. Let such persons know, 


| then, that there is no more difficulty in 


getting to Skye from London than in going 


| to Gravesend. The distance is rather greater, 
| that is all; the danger is perhaps less. Let 
| them also be aware that if they dislike the 
| sea, they can still get to Skye with the 


merest minimum of nautical effort—the ferry 
between the island and the mainland being 
passable in about ten minutes. It may also 
be a comfort to them to know, that the 
island is quite free from banditti (armed 
ones, at least) ; that there are only two police- 
men to about 20,000 of a population ; that 
the inhabitants are, with the exception of a 
dozen or two, all Protestants ; that there is, 
or used to be, an abundance of churches and 
schools (the latter, strange and sad to say, 
suffering in the meantime from the Education 
Act, or its administrators); that the telegraph 
wires go as far as Dunvegan ; that there used 
to be in summer a daily post, which our poor 
nation, it seems, cannot now afford; that 
several copies of the Zimes come regularly ; 
that there are shops where paper and ink can 
be got for writing letters to that great organ ; 
that beef can be got, perhaps not daily ; also 
cigars, creditable to the British manufacturer ; 
that there is abundance of bitter beer, and a 
limited supply of Bristol bird’s-eye ; and that, 
in some places, the weary and luxurious 
traveller can even refresh exhausted nature 
with draughts of Moetand Chandon. Letnoone 
therefore imagine that going to Skye is in the 
least a formidable undertaking, as it was in Dr. 





Johnson’s time. But let them not imagine 
that they will find everything exactly to their 
mind on getting there, and let them not 
abuse the place or the people because of such 
short-coming. Rome was not made in a 
day ; still less was Skye. Above all, if they 
have not philosophy enough to stand a few 
days’ rain, let them, I repeat, go elsewhere 
for enjoyment—Aden, for instance, or Tim- 
buctoo. 

I have spoken of June as a desirable time 
to visit Skye. One great reason for this is 
the length of the days: there is scarcely any 
darkness at that time. I have read a news- 
paper there in June as late as midnight, with 
no light but that of the sky. Apart from the 
pleasure of witnessing the prolonged effects of 
sunset and twilight in that season, and doing 
so with comfort in the open air, the length 
of the day is an immense advantage for the 
purpose of taking long excursions ; and all 
the best things in Skye require a long day to 
get at them and enjoy them. Another eminent 
recommendation of this month, even to the 
most hardy and romantic traveller, is that 
you have a much better chance than later in 
the season of getting a ded. There are few 
things more disheartening, not to say ex- 
asperating, than to arrive at a comfortable 
hostelry late in the evening, after a heavy 
day’s work, and be told that you cannot 
possibly be accommodated, but that you can 
have a “machine” to take you on to another 
place ten miles off, where you may, perhaps, 
get a bed! -And you, the hungry and weary 
soul, who receive this insufferable informa- 
tion, see, with feelings not to be described, 
a lot of careless comfortable fellows lounging 
about in slippers, their beds secure, enjoying 
the balmy evening air, smoking their delicious 
weeds, and making their plans for the morrow, 
while perhaps, to add to the attraction of the 
scene and your exasperation, you get a 
glimpse, on a neighbouring knoll, of the fair 
creature with whom you had such a pleasant 
conversation the other day on the deck of 
the Clansman. In such circumstances the 
best reply to a discouraging intimation from 
the host is simply to say that you don’t mean 
to budge; and if you combine firmness with 
good humour, and are not too proud, there 
is no fear but something can be done for you. 

After these remarks, it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to say that the hotel accommodation in 
Skye, though good so far as it goes, is not yet 
adequate to supply with comfort the wants 
of the tourists who crowd there in autumn. 
It may even be said that no one who has 
not the good fortune to be independent of 
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inns can at present with full enjoyment, or 
without great fatigue, see all that is worth 
seeing in the island. For that purpose, you 
must either have command of a yacht, or 
have friends in the island. If you have 
both, and go in the height of summer, you 
can see Skye to perfection, and only then. 
The reason is that the distances between the 
hotels and the chief places to be seen are 
considerable, and that as regards the great 
point of attraction, Coiruisg, there is no getting 
at it, for anybody without fatigue, unless from 
the sea. The nearest inn is at Sligachan, and 
the next to that is at Broadford ; from the 
one you can’t get to Coiruisg under three 
hours, and from the other in from three to 
four at the shortest. 

I consider Sligachan the right central point 
in Skye for the “bona fide traveller,” z.e. the 
person who desires to get as near the moun- 
tains as possible, and to make their acquaint- 
ance. That there is no larger hotel there 
would be a wonder anywhere else than in 
Skye. Whether or not “a million might be 
spent in Skye, and spent to pay,” as the 
Spectator says, there can be no doubt that at 
any similar point of vantage in Switzerland 
there would probably be from three to six 
large hotels. The modest hostelry at Sligachan 
has, in ordinary circumstances, about a dozen 
beds available; but, I believe, that from 
thirty to forty people were sometimes put up 
there during my last visit. Of course, the 
remark is obvious, that during winter and 
spring a larger house would be useless. But 
the same remark applies to the hotels on the 
Righi, and other extraordinary places in 
Switzerland. Ihave no doubt whatever that 
a house of one hundred beds at Sligachan 
would be full every night in the season, if 
it were as well conducted as the present 
| house is. I say this much for Sligachan, 
both because I regard it as the proper centre 
for the lover of mountains, and also because 
it seems at present not to be getting quite fair 
play. The tourists generally rush to Portree, 
drive from thence to Sligachan for Coiruisg, 
and drive back again as fast as they can. 
Few remain a night, or more than a night, 
irom choice. They have generally an im- 
mense desire to be at the nearest convenient 
point for escaping out of the island, for 
getting their letters and papers, ior buying 
| Stamps and envelopes. Even the small 
pavements of Portree, and the fact that it 
has pretensions to be called a own, a place 
with churches, banks, hotels, a court-house, 
a jail, and at least three streets, limited pos- 





sibilities for the display of costume, are 
clear points of superiority over the desolate 
though glorious solitude of Sligachan. 

People going to Skye are generally in a 
great hurry: otherwise, if they cared to see 
all that is worth seeing, they would begin at 
Kyleakin, where there is a capital hotel, 
which had the honour, two or three yeats 
ago, of harbouring, for a few nights, no less 
remarkable a visitor than Thomas Carlyle, 
The view here of an evening, when the sun 
sets over the distant Minch, lighting the hills 
of Applecross, and the archipelago between 
it and Skye, with infinite varieties of colour, is 
what “Mr. Thomas” would call “a sight like 
few.” The Kyle (strait) itself, with its speckled 
rocky shores and wooded banks, is strangely 
attractive, and seldom wants the animation 
and picturesqueness imparted by passing 
craft of every size and description. Through 
that narrow strait the long ships of the Norse- 
men were wont.to sweep in days of old, on 
their way to and from their Sudreyar or South 
Isle Kingdom. From the gallant Hakon it 
undoubtedly derives its name, and very in- 
teresting it is to find the “ Cailleach-Stone” 
mentioned, by the same Gaelic name which 
it still bears; in the Norse chronicle of his 
fatal expedition in 1263. Near that stone, 
which is marked by a beacon, is the an- 
chorage of the Kyle, one of the best of 
many good harbours on the coasts of Skye. 
From Kyle delightful excursions may be 
made by sea to Balmacara, Loch Duich, and 
Glenelg ; and by land to several places of 
great beauty in the parish of Sleat, includ- 
ing the drive to Lochindaal, from which 
the view of the opposite coast is superb, 
and by Isle Ornsay to Armadale, the 
beautiful seat of Lord Macdonald. A few 
miles from Isle Ornsay are Gillen and 
Ord, sunny spots, facing the south, from 
which Horatio McCulloch and Alexander 
Smith took their wives; between them is the 
picturesque ruin of Dun Sgathaich, perched 
on a lonely rock above the waves, full of tra- 
ditions of the great Cuchullin, who was 
nursed in the Isle of Mist; and near Ord is 
one of the loveliest little birchen glens in all 
Scotland, to see the sun from which, sinking 
over the long ridge of Blaveinn, bathed in 
splendour, is 


‘*A sight to dream of, not to tell.” 


But this is getting into the guide-book vein, 
sO it is time to shut up for the present. 
ALEXANDER NICOLSON. 
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FALLACIES OF UNBELIEF. 
By THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


{__ fallacies require to be stated 
nakedly. They are circulated in many 
popular arguments against-Christianity. They 
must be clearly noted as the first step to 
their being exposed. 

Now, when we speak of fallacies, of co rse 
we do not mean necessarily specious mis- 
takes in the process of reasoning, that is, of 
drawing conclusions from premisses. One of 
the most common of all fallacies is begging 
the question—taking for granted as the basis 
of your argument the very conclusion at 
which you seek to arrive. This sort of 
fallacy is very common with the opponents 
of Christianity. Of course, the conclusion is 
not nakedly put forth as the premiss, but it 
is curious to observe how flimsy, in many 
cases, is the attempt, by varying the lan- 
guage, to make the same proposition pass 
muster both as conclusion and premiss. 

For example, the common argument 
against miracles—most of the books which 
deny them build silently on the assumption 
that they are impossible, or, at least, impos- 
sible of proof ; and this is, of course, the very 
point under discussion. It is very long since 
this fallacy was exposed in the answers to 
Hume—Nothing is to be believed which is 
contrary to experience; miracles are con- 
trary to experience ; therefore, miracles are 
not to be believed. Whether or no they be 
contrary to the large experience of the his- 
tory of all times, is the very question at issue, 
and is denied by all who believe in them. 

Again—Miracles are so unlikely that it is 
far more likely that those who report them 
have made some mistake, than that the 
evidence for them should be sound. This is 
the very point in dispute. The evidence 
may be so strong, that we can have no 
g-ound for denying. its accuracy, except a 
preconceived decision that the thing it 
records is impossible. Now, we maintain 
that most arguments against miracles tacitly 
take for granted that they are impossible. 

The author of this paper has directed 
attention elsewhere to several common 
fallacies of this kind. But such general fal- 
lacies would at once set aside all reasoning in 
defence of revealed religion. There are others 
of a more specific kind which are directed 
against particular portions of our evidence. 
He now desires to enumerate, one by 
one, those specific fallacies which, it appears 
to him, are with more or less skill inter- 





woven in most modern attacks on revealed 
religion. The first he would note is this 
—Nothing is to be believed which is in- 
capable of scientific proof; Christianity is 
not capable of scientific proof; therefore, 
Christianity is not to be believed. Here 
we have either a begging of the question, 
or an ambiguous use of the phrase scientific 
sroof. If you mean scientific proof in that 
strict sense of the word in which it is applied 
to pure mathematics, you will find that in 
that sense it is applicable to pure mathe- 
matics alone, and your conclusion ought to 
be—Nothing is to be believed but the truths 
of pure mathematics, and therefore, not only 
is there no truth of religion, but there is none 
of history, none of politics or political 
economy, none of moral philosophy, and 
neither is there any of what is called physical 
science ; for all these subjects, and not least 
physical science, rest upon experiment and 
observation, and are incapable of mathe- 
matical proof. Of course, also, there can be 
no truth respecting the common events of 
human life. An universal scepticism is in- 
troduced which will even make it impossible 
for you to know, with any certainty, whether 
aman who is accused by eye-witnesses, and 
on the clearest evidence convicted of any 
crime, really committed it; for, certainly, 
there can be no mathematical demonstration 
that the eye-witnesses are not deceivers or 
deceived. And as to the ordinary facts 
which are reported to be taking place at the 
other side of the globe, to say nothing of 
those in our own town and neighbourhood, 
on the assurance of the reality of which 
sensible and practical men are daily ready to 
make the greatest ventures, there can be no 
proof that they are not all delusions. So 
much for the argument of those who main- 
tain (if there be any such) that we can be 
expected to believe nothing in religion which 
is not demonstratively proved. 

But this is not what the fallacy in question 
really means. It really takes for granted the 
very point in dispute ; viz., that the truths of 
the Christian religion are not capable of the 
same sort of proof which is the foundation of 
belief on all those other subjects except pure 
mathematics, on which we daily speculate, 
reason, and act. 

Now, it would be very wrong to do injus- 
tice in this matter to the accuracy of proof 
capable of being obtained by experiment in 
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physical science. Is it not possible, by the 
laboured repetition of experiments and by 
carefully excluding from them every parti- 
cular which might lead the operator astray, 
to arrive through experiment at such care- 
fully digested conclusions as may fairly be 
considered to have the force of mathematical 
demonstrations ? No doubt, in such mat- 
ters, it is possible to attain to the highest 
degree of moral certainty, but this is the 
very point contended for; namely, that 
beyond such moral certainty it is impossible 
to go. There must always be room for some 
mistake in the experimental operations, for 
some failure in the mental powers of the 
operator, and, at the basis of the whole, 
there must be an assumption as to the strict 
| accuracy of the impressions made on the 
| senses. Moreover, there must be a further 
| assumption of the truth of that axiom re- 
| specting the regularity of the working of 
nature, which we never think of contro- 
| verting, but which must itself be assumed 

without proof. This axiom rests, after all, 
| ON a conviction, which, although it may 
| result from the necessary operation of the 
mind, still not embodying itself in a self- 
| evident proposition, cannot produce more 
| than the highest moral certainty. 

Now, what is contended for is this, that 
the proof offered for the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, when examined in all its details, 
produces in like manner the highest moral 
certainty which the subject admits, and that, 
| therefore, there is no real difference in kind 
| between the arguments on which the con- 
clusions of physical science are based, and 
that result of all our examination of Chris- 
| tian evidence which pronounces the religion 
to be divine. 

This, then, is the first of these fallacies to 
which wedirectattention. A perpetual attempt 
to represent the evidences of Christianity as 
of no value without taking the trouble to in- 
vestigate them ; a magnifying beyond all just 
proportion of the sort of certainty attainable 
in physical science; an utter neglect of the 
fact, that, constituted as human nature is, 
man arrives at all his most valuable conclu- 
sions by probable evidence ; a gross igno- 
rance of the nature of probability, as if such 
a work as that of Bishop Butler had never 
been written, as if the human race, in its 
various corporate capacities, as well as in all 
the pursuits of its individual members, had 
not acted for thousands of years simply on 
grounds of probability, and was not, by its 
very nature, compelled so to act to the end 
of time. The fallacy takes for granted that 





there is some difference in the mode in 
which religious truths are established, from 
that whereby all conclusions of philosophy 
are reached and all practical questions of 
conduct are decided. This is the very thing 
which the Christian apologist denies. “ My 
evidence,” he says, “like yours, is probable 
evidence—the only evidence admissible 
either in your speculations or in mine. You 
tacitly commence your argument by taking 
for granted that my probable evidence is 
bad, which is the very point in dispute. I 
maintain that it is good, and no one can 
decide between us without a careful and 
reverent examination of the whole body of 
my evidence.” 

The second fallacy which we desire to 
expose is this—Wise men, considering the 
infinite variety of subjects which present 
themselves to their attention, will confine 
their thoughts to such as are practical. 
Metaphysical and theological speculations 
are not practical; therefore we may safely 
pass them over and attend to more important 
matters which are capable of simpler and 
more intelligible proof. Here the fallacy 
lies in the word /ractical, and in the silent 
assumption that this word does not charac- 
terize the sort of studies which are thus 
contemned. Now, it is no doubt a ‘matter 
of practical importance to learn how to con- 
struct a railway, perhaps, too, how to watch 
the ebb and flow of the tides; and certainly 
it would be a practical result if, from an 
observation of the laws which govern the 
elements, we could foretell storms and guard 
against their damaging effects. How far this 
limitation of our speculations to matters thus 
supposed to be purely practical might exclude 
the noblest departments of physical science, 
it is not necessary to say. Certainly, it 
would seem to be a less practical question if 
we asked what is the distance between the 
earth and the sun, than to ask what is the 
probability that that spirit which I know to 
be within me, and which by a thread of con- 
sciousness binds together all the separate 
stages of my changing life, and which I know 
for years has regulated all the movements of 
my material body, shall live and grow and 
develope itself with ever-increasing freshness 
long after my mortal body has wasted into 
dust. Unless we unwarrantably take for 
granted before we start on our investigations, 
that there is no such thing as religious truth, 
and that all the teachings of religion are mere 
delusion, nothing can exceed in practical 
importance the sort of answer which religion 
gives to the unsolved questions respecting 
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man’s and Go-l’s nature, and the relations of 
iaé two. Nothing can justily the setting 
aside of all religious questions as unpractical, 
except the assumption that there is no such 
thing as religion, that man has no soul, and 
that there is no God in the universe ; and 
certainly it will not do for any one calling 
himself a philosopher to assume these two 
last conclusions, than which no others can 
possibly be conceived more important in 
their scope and results, whether they be true 
or false. To say, then, that religious ques- 
tions are not practical before you have 
thoroughly examined them, is quite unworthy 
of a philosopher. Before you set aside the 
religious questions which do really force them- 
selves on man’s thoughts with greater power 
than any others, in his calmest and noblest 
moments of contemplation, you must, we say, 
look most carefully into two very complicated 
and all-important questions,—first, the evi- 
dence for the immortality of the soul ; second, 
the evidence for the existence of a God. Ob- 
viously, a full discussion of the evidence on 
each of these subjects must require volumes, 
and the study of them the most patient 
thought. The greatest philosophers of past 
and of present times, the noblest spirits which 
the history of the world has ever produced, 
have thought and acknowledged that they 
could find no loftier subjects of contempla- 
tion; and fortunately there has been also 
always from the first within every living 
human being an instinctive conviction, which 
no sophistry can shake, that man has a soul, 
and that there is another soul beyond and 
without his own, which is the controller of 
his destiny. Thus the simplest dictates of 
human nature, where it has had fair play, and 
has not been borne down by some unfortunate 
degrading circumstances in which it has been 
accidentally involved, have coincided with 
the conclusions of the grandest intellects 
gained after years of philosophic study ; and 
here, as in many other instances, the highest 
effort of human wisdom has been to return 
to the guidance of nature, and hold fast by 
what she teaches. 

Respecting the first point, the existence of 
a soul within the material body separate from 
it in nature as something spiritual, and not 
material, this has never been disbelieved 
without a degradation both of the intellect 
and the moral character of man. It is de- 
grading to the intellect to suppose that any 
concatenation of material causes, any physical 
conditions of the human race ascertainable 
by experiment, can have produced such a 


| Tesult as the Iliad of Homer or the plays of 
| XVI—25 











Shakespeare. If these works have not pro- 
ceeded from a spirit mastering and guiding 
the mere bodily organs of the poet who sang 
or wrote them, if these marvellous com- 
positions which seem destined directly or 
indirectly to affect the whole human race, 
are merely precipitated by material forces 
operating on bodies which are machines, 
then there is an end to anything like great- 
ness in human nature; and the man who 
holds this theory, if one so unphilosophical 
really exists, must be incapable of under- 
standing what intellectual greatness is. It 
would be demeaning to the intellect of man 
to argue gravely as to whether Milton, Bacon, 
Newton had souls, or were merely wonderful 
specimens of material machines or marvellous 
vegetables. ‘Therefore, we take for granted 
that man has a soul unless we are ready to 
make sacrifice ofall his intellectual greatness. 
And as to morality, where is the moral dif- 
ference between a murderer and a saint, if 
each is only a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
or if the one stands to the other only as the 
stunted and withered yew-tree to the green 
and spacious oak ? 

Then as to the existence of a God, the 
psalmist was not uncharitable when he wrote, 
“‘ The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God.” There is an end of all reasoning 
worthy of the name, if we hold that the world 
is governed by laws which have no lawgiver, 
and that all the raarvellous arrangements of 
nature have come fortuitously into existence 
without the decrees and guidance of a con- 
trolling mind. As has been said of old, it is 
as easy to conceive that the words of the 
Homeric poems jumped together accidentally 
and formed the tale of Troy, as that the plan of 
all this spacious universe, with its millions of 
adaptations for great and beneficent ends, 
has never had a planner. The atheistic 
argument, stated plainly in its intellectual 
decrepitude, has ever by intelligent men been 
covered with contempt. And as to morality, 
upholding as we do the immutable and eternal 
distinctions between right and wrong, and 
thankful that in all but degraded specimens 
of the human race there is a conscience 
capable of learning these distinctions, as the 
eye growing to its full power knows the dif- 
ference between colours, and from colours 
comes to judge of distances—holding all this 
thankfully, we believe that the Great Being 
who controls the universe is in Himself the 
Very Good and Very Right. Hence we are 
not surprised if all the history of the world 
shows, that in proportion as He has been 
ignored and His moral laws thought lightly 
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of, man’s conduct has degenerated. We are 
not surprised that imperfect conceptions of 
Him have always been attended by imperfect 
morality, that the highest and purest morality 
has gone hand in hand with the knowledge 
of the true God. 

We maintain, then, that so far from the two 
great truths on which all religion is based 
being of such a nature that they may be 
quietly set aside as unpractical by modern 
philosophers, -without an acknowledgment 
of them there must ever be a great lowering 
both of the intellectual and moral standard 
of our speculations. 

The next fallacy to which we draw attention 
sets forth, that, even granting that there is a 
God, He has so tied Himself, as all experience 
shows, to act by fixed laws that all miracle, and 
amongst others the miracle of inspiration, is 
out of the question. Here, again, the very 
point in dispute is taken for granted, and 
there is an ambiguity both in the word 
miracle and in the words fixed Jaws. In one 
sense God of course acts by fixed laws, that 
is He is not blownabout bycaprice; He knows 
what He intends, and takes the best and 
surest mode for its accomplishment. But 
neither is He Himself an inert machine, nor 
has He so abdicated His control over the 
machinery of the universe, as to have sunk into 
slumber, or given Himself up like the gods of 
Epicurus to a lazy and inert existence. Is it 
denied that the great God has a free will, 
and like other moral beings with a free will 
puts forth His power, not indeed irregularly 
and fitfully, but still by distinct volitions as 
seems best to His infinite wisdom? And of 
all the observed laws according to which God 
acts none is more certainly manifested by 
experience than this: namely, that when He 
wishes to produce some great results in the 
education and history of the human race, He 
does so by raising up from time to time great 
men of high intellectual or moral power, of 
commanding will or deep spiritual insight. 
Such men of course do not grow at random, 
neither are they the product of any ordinary 
fixed physical laws which we can unfold. 
They start up in the world’s history as if 
commissioned distinctly for their work by the 
Maker and Governor of the world, themselves 
free moral agents to bear about them the 
marks of being called into existence for the 
purposes assigned by a higher free moral 
agent who controls the destinies of crea- 
tion. Thus, it seems that to send forth 
his messengers at intervals is an observed 
part of God’s regular working, and it is main- 
tained that there is the strictest analogy 








or even resemblance between such com™on 
commissions from God as bear about them 
the marks merely of a superior secular intelli- 
gence, and those other higher commissions of 
a spiritual nature which characterize the in- 
spired preachers of revelation. Inspiration, 
then, may be a miracle, but it is such a miracle 
as is perfectly consistent with the higher laws 
by which the Great Moral Author of nature 
may be expected to act, and by which all 
experience proves that He is continually 
acting. In truth, while the very fact of 
God’s existence makes it probable that He 
may desire to communicate knowledge of 
Himself unattainable by the mass of men 
through raising up and teaching His chosen 
servants, all experience shows that what is 
thus probable in itself is actually in fact His 
accustomed mode of instructing and: dis- 
ciplining mankind. Inspiration, then is not 
contrary to anything we know of the laws of 
God’s operation, is a thing to be expected, and 
is the only reasonable solution of the pheno- 
menon of the existence of those highest 
spirits who have announced to men the 
truths of religion, and opened to them 
glimpses of heavenly truth, which without 
God's help would have been unattainable. 
Further, if inspiration thus holds its ground, 
being, we grant, a miracle in as far as though 
analogous to God’s ordinary manner of work- 
ing, it pre-supposes His direct interference 
for the spiritual edification of His people, 
what shall we say of other miracles—are 
they @ friori probable or improbable? 
We are speaking of no particular kind of 
miracles, neither are we attempting to define 
their exact relations to fixed laws. We look 
upon them generally as the manifestations 
of the activity of the Great Moral Author 
and Controller of the universe, and of His 
direct concern for the good of His people. 
Or, again, we would take the one particular 
miracle on which all Christianity rests, the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. On the hypo- 
thesis that God, acting in His usual way, 
desired, above, and beyond all former pre- 
cedent, to instruct and elevate mankind by 
the mission of the Incarnate Son, thus 
giving a revelation of Himself similar in 
kind but far higher in degree than any He 
had hitherto communicated through mere 
human agents—such a messenger with a 
miraculous commission must have been in 
His whole history unlike the common sons 
of men; for the reason of the case, quite 
independently of experience, would, we 
maintain, have led us to expect that death 
could not triumph over Him, therefore the 
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consequent resurrection of Christ and the 
miracles of His life were to be expected. 
Thus we approach the positive historical 
evidences for the truth of the Christian reve- 
lation and other miracles from a vantage 
ground, assured that whereas the fallacy we 
have been treating of takes for granted that 
they are impossible, all reason and all ex- 
perience of God’s mode of dealing with 
mankind leads us to believe that they are on 
the hypothesis @ Jriori probable. 

Again, the direct evidences for Christianity 
occupy a very wide field. Those which are 
internal to the religion culminate in the inti- 
mations of its divine origin, to be found in 
its morality; and here, also, in examining the 
arguments of opponents we must be prepared 
for fallacies. The writings of Seneca and 
other heathen philosophers, it is urged, 
abound in maxims of an exalted morality. 
Buddhism vaunts the purity of its precepts, 
as do also the other religions of the East. 
All therefore, it is contended, that Chris- 
tianity can claim is a step somewhat in 
advance of systems granted to be human. 
Here the fallacy will be found to lie in 
assuming that what we mean by the superior 
morality of Christianity is only this; namely, 
that it enunciates good maxims. But the 
proof of the superior morality of any system 
is to be found in two things : first, the nature 
of its precepts, and secondly, the power 
which these precepts gain by the motives it 
unfolds, through some innate life-giving power, 
to control and regulate the human will; so 
that the claim of the superior morality of the 
Christian system rests not on its abstract 
statements, but on its manifested influence. 
While we are very careful as to admitting, 
without proof, that even the abstract precepts 
of any other system are comparable to those 
of Christianity, and while we demand that all 
claims of human systeths in this respect shall 
be carefully tested, not merely by precepts 
found here and there, but by the whole con- 
gruous code of their teaching, we proceed at 
once, moreover, to weigh the value of all 
precepts by their influence on the life. Now, 
certainly European civilisation in this nine- 
teenth century, with all its blemishes, presents 
to our view something very different from 
the sort of life which prevailed in the Roman 
Empire in the reign of Nero, the pupil of 
Seneca ; very different also is it from anything 
which has been seen amid the nations of 
Asia, while they have reared on the founda- 
tion of what boasts to have had a pure moral 
origin, the superstructure of a vast, wide- 
extending, debasing, and demoralising idolatry. 





Totally different also is the Christian life of 
England and of Europe from anything to be 
found in the regions which Mahommedanism 
has desolated, blasting the sacredness of 
family life, and treading down alike social 
and political liberty. It seems to us to have 
been simply because in their moral teaching 
the human systems lacked that which Chris- 
tianity possesses, that they have proved 
powerless to arrest the march of evil. The 
argument of our antagonists, therefore, stated 
nakedly, is this: Many human systems abound 
in pure maxims of morality, and are yet con- 
fessedly human in their origin. Christianity 
(it may or may not be pre-eminently) abounds 
in such maxims, therefore with all its morality 
Christianity may be human. But the second 
proposition in this argument omits that which, 
it is contended, is the peculiar characteristic 
of Christian morality—namely, its power 
by the motives it unfolds, the aids it offers, 
and the victory which it gains over the 
will, to extend its moral influence from the 
lecture room of the sage to the regulation of 
the life, conduct, hopes, and endeavours of 
men in all conditions of life, and under all 
conceivable circumstances of their being. 
Fully to weigh, then, this evidence for Chris- 
tianity, we must have a complete acquaintance 
with its moral teaching, we must consider 
the history of its influence in the civilisation 
of the world, we must consider how far its 
progress has been impeded from time to time 
by adverse influences quite alien to its genuine 
spirit; and we maintain that the philosophic 
result of such an examination of its moral 
claims must be to place it far above and 
entirely apart from all mere human systems. 
God, it is true, from the first left not Him- 
self without witness in the world, through the 
conscience and the reason operating on com- 
mon human nature, but we see in the teaching 
of St. Paul and the fishermen of Galilee, and 
in the motives to holiness which they unfolded, 
proofs that there was something in the moral 
power of their system which man could not 
gain for himself, and which amid all lets and 
hindrances bids fair to regenerate the world. 
Again : the direct historical evidence for the 
truth of Christianity ought to be divided into 
two parts : that which we possess for the truth 
of the religion apart from any examination into 
the genuineness or authenticity and inspira- 
tion of the sacred books, and that which 
treats directly of their genuineness and 
authenticity. It is a fallacy by no means un- | 
common to hide this specific distinction in 
the arguments of a general discussion. Ad- 
versaries urge that this historical evidence is 
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so mixed up with minute points of criticism 
respecting which the generality of mankind 
can be no fair judges, that ordinary men may 
be excused from entering on it. Now, there 
is a fallacy in the expression, “ historical evi- 
dence.” Do you mean to proceed to examine 
specifically the history of the books or the 
history of the religion? Of these we propose 
to take the latter first. The Christian religion 
embodied in the Christian Church exists at 
this moment. It is in vain to raise a false 
issue by declaring that it exists under various 
forms antagonistic to each other, and that the 
disputes among Christians are infinite. In all 
forms and in the centre of all disputes there 
remains the statement of those fundamental 
facts and doctrines which constitute Chris- 
tianity. These are embodied in the Apostles’ 
Creed. Now, this Christianity which exists 
with so many modifications, and is zealously 
upheld by the union of so many contending 
parties in the present day, is proclaimed by 
thousands of preachers through Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australia, and has grown 
and extended itself with the progress of civi- 
lisation for many centuries. We know the 
history of its subjugation of the barbarous 
races of Europe through the efforts of the 
medizeval missionaries; we can trace every 
step in its conflict with the colossal power of 
Pagan Rome. We trace it in the lives and 
teaching and the deaths of its disciples up to 
the very age in which Christ died. It was 
the same Christianity of the Apostles’ Creed, 
when Pliny consulted Trajan how he should 
deal with the rising sect, and when still 
earlier Nero tortured its professors in the 
amphitheatre. Nero died in 68, Christ was 
crucified in 33. Even the very attempts 
which have recently been made to invalidate 
the genuineness of the four Gospel narratives 
allow that the facts on which the whole 
Gospel rests were believed and circulated, 
wherever Christians had spread at this early 
time. Even the endeavour to show that 
the Gospels are not quoted by the earliest 
fathers asserts that these fathers are quoting 
earlier records in which the same facts are 
set forthe No one nowadays, I suppose, 
will doubt that Christ lived and died, and 
that His followers immediately afterwards 
spread throughout the Roman Empire that 
Christianity of which the basis is the doc- 
trine, life, and influence of one Jesus, who 
was dead, but whom they affirmed to be alive. 
So that, in the lifetime of those who had been 
companions of Christ, you have Christianity 
fully equipped in its simplicity and its ful- 
ness just as we have it now, and we defy all 





adverse critics to give any other satisfaCtory | 
account of its origin than that which assumes | 
its truth. This is no case for the gradual | 
growth of legends, and the confusion between 
them and historical facts. We have to deal 
with a plain matter of the history of an age, 
by no means deficient in intelligence, and a 
country in immediate communication through 
innumerable channels with the centre of civi- 
lisation at Rome; and during these few 
years, at this exact period which we have 
ready means of defining and examining, the 
Christian system burst upon the world in spite 
Of all the efforts of Jews and heathens to 
smother and extinguish it. We need not 
dwell now on the absolute impossibility of 
finding any reasonable account of its origin in 
the teaching either of the Jewish or the Pagan 
systems, to both of which it was entirely 
antagonistic. If it had not a divine origin, 
the problem of its source is insoluble. This 
is what we mean by the historical evidence 
for the truth of Christianity independently of 
any critical examination of its books. 

Lastly, when we approach the plain his- 
torical and critical evidence for the authen- 
ticity and genuineness of the books of the 
New Testament, we are still met on the 
threshold with a fallacy. The books are 
regarded as one whole, which indeed in one 
sense they are, for they are the one complete 
deposit of the Christian faith, but like the 
separate forts of one entrenched camp each 
is defensible by itself, and the victory of the 
antagonist is useless unless he can dislodge 
us from each separate stronghold. There are 
twenty-seven books in the New Testament— 
there is not one of them that does not teach 
distinctly or by indirect implication the 
Christianity of the Apostles’ Creed. If any 
one of them, therefore, can be proved to be 
genuine and authentic, we have the historical 
basis which we desire. Christ rose from the 
dead, and is now living in heaven, according 
to every one of them. God has indeed given 
us many books in the sacred canon for our 
greater security and for the more complete 
enforcement of the truth ; but if He had given 
us only one, we should have been in much 
the same condition as to our faith which we 
now occupy. Let us advise those, therefore, 
who taking Paley or Lardner for their guide, 
and calling in to aid them, if they please, the 
most learned and acute critics amongst Ger- 
man theologians, would enter calmly, fully, 
and wisely into the large field of a critical 
and historical examination of the evidences 
for the genuineness and authenticity of the 
books of the Sacred Canon, to begin with the 
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| two fipistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians 


| before the evidence for which the most 


| reckless scepticism stands silent: 


| 
| 





No one 
doubts that these books were written by St. 
Paul. When you consider who he was, and 
what he says in them, and to whose convictions 
he unreservedly appeals in writing them, you 
will learn that with these books established, 
you approach the other history from a van- 





it is thoroughly sifted and recognised as part 
of the canon, strengthens, as the student 
proceeds, his probable expectation that 
those which follow are true also, and at last 
the student of the historical evidences finds 
himself moored to the doctrine of Christ by 
a cable of proof which consists of twenty- 
seven separate cords, every one of which is 
sufficient of itself, and all of which together 


tage ground. Thus each particular book, as | produce a chain which cannot be broken. 





STARFISHES. 


“ A S there are stars in the sky, so are there 
stars in the sea,” writes an old author ; 


| and although popular zoological names and 
| designations are by no means usually or 


universally correct, or sometimes even appli- 
cable, it must nevertheless be owned that in 
the present instance, the name of this familiar 
denizen of the shore is singularly appropriate. 


| Its central body-piece, with its five long 


arms, or rays, bears a close resemblance to 


| the figure we commonly designate as a star. 
| And in a near neighbour of the starfish—the 


“sun-star” of our coasts—the thirteen or more 


| rays, surrounding the round central body, 
| have gained for it its similar and astrono- 
| mical appellation ; the popular name of this 


_ latter form being derived from a supposed 


| resemblance to “ heaven’s great orb” itself. 


I do not suppose that there is any denizen 
of the sea-beach with which the readers of 


| Goop Worps can be more familiar or better 
| acquainted than the common starfish, or 


“cross-fish,” as it is occasionally termed. On 
all our coasts it is thrown up by the waves; 


| and stroll over whatever shore or coast-line 
|| you will, you may almost invariably find it 








| exhibiting the same air of helpless resigna- 
| tion, as it lies prone .and extended on the 
| beach. For no living being, more than for 


the starfish, can you be tempted to feel a 


| chord of sympathy and pity. Removed from 


its normal habitat, and ruthlessly pitched into 


| an abnormal sphere ; apparently destitute of 


locomotive means, and seemingly unable to 
reinstate itself in its natural place ; with rays 


|| contorted, and body twisted, as if in exceed- 
| ing disgust at the trials and rigours which 
| a cruel fate has heaped upon it—the starfish, 


as it lies on the shore after the tide has 
mockingly left it in the lurch, presents a fit 
subject for our commiseration and sympathy. 

But this description represents only one 
side of the medal. Drop the helpless, soft 
body into the nearest rock-pool you can find, 





and you will then observe a very different 
aspect of starfish existence. As you peer 
down into the clear depths of the natural 
marine grotto, you will soon observe the 
once forlorn creature beginning to stretch 
out its rays after the fashion of a sleepy man 
just awaking from a sound nap. Then you 
next see it slowly begin to move, or rather to 
glide mysteriously over the rocky floor of its 
abode, and to thus wander about in all the 
ecstasy of its newly-found powers. And if 
in its progress it should chance to meet an 
unfortunate whelk or crab engaged in simi- 
larly exploring the little world in which it is 
for a time placed, you will perceive a new 
phase in the character of the starfish. Now, 
you observe it as if feeling all over the sur- 
face of the stranger which has stumbled 
against it. The ray is slowly passed over the 
body of the whelk or crab, and soon the 
victim—for so must it be called—becomes 
firmly locked in the captor’s embrace. Held 
firmly by the rays, and brought towards the 
mouth of the starfish, we find the mollusc or 
crustacean literally devoured, and this by a 
process somewhat intricate and interesting 
in its details. And after his repast, we may 
once more see the starfish gliding away with 
the same stealthy and mysterious motion, 
making the round of the pool, in search of 
“fresh fields, and pastures new.” 

We have thus observed the starfish in two 
of its most important aspects-—namely, with 
regard to its motion and its nutrition. And 
if we care to study, even in a cursory and 
superficial manner, the general structure of 
its body, we shall find much matter ‘for 
thought and admiration. 

To begin at the beginning is a most excel- 
lent rule in all the affairs of life ; and so far 
as natural history or scientific investigations 
are concerned, this rule constitutes the sine 
gua non for success. Applying the apothegm 
to our present investigation, we may com- 
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mence our history of the form before us by 
briefly looking at its outside or exterrial 
appearance. ‘Thus we find our starfish-body 
to be enclosed-within a stout, leathery skin, 
which has numerous little limy spines or 
particles scattered throughout its substance. 
This first characteristic we find to be peculiar 
to all the animals included in the great class 
to which the starfish belongs. And the pre- 
sence of a limy integument or skin, therefore, 
marks out the starfishes and their neighbours, 
as by a prominent family peculiarity. In the 
Sea-egg or sea-urchin—a near relation of the 


limy skin to reach its height; the body of 
this latter form being enclosed within a literal 
box made up of calcareous plates firmly 
welded together ; whilst in the starfishes we 
have the limy element present in a less 
perfect degree. 

Then we also find that the starfish pos- 
sesses an inside skeleton, and that the rays 
are literally built up upon a series of limy 
plates or pieces, around which the softer 
parts of the body are moulded and placed. 
The starfish is thus encased in a literal suit 
of chain-armour, which, whilst it affords him 
efficient protection, also permits of great 
freedom of movement in every direction. 

Looking at the under surface of the body, 


we observe a characteristic disposition of 


parts. Each of the five rays we find to be 
deeply grooved; and in these grooves the 
numerous little “ feet,” by means of which the 
starfish moves about are situated. The natu- 
ralist knows these little feet as ambulacra, 
a term derived from the Latin verb “ to walk.” 
And the entire apparatus, by means of which 
the locomotion of the starfish is subserved, 
forms one of the most curious and interesting 
features of its history. The possession of the 
locomotive means about to be described, 
constitutes another great peculiarity of the 
starfish-group; although there are several 
members of the class in which this apparatus 
is rudimentary or entirely absent. The 
locomotive system is known by the general 
name of “ambulacral system,’ and the 
central part of this system is found in a 
circular ring or vessel surrounding the mouth. 
Water is admitted to this ring from the 
exterior by means of a special canal or tube 
—the “sand canal”—this tube opening on 
the surface of the body in a curious plate, 
perforated with holes like the lid of a pepper- 
box, and known as the “ madreporiform ” 
plate or “ tubercle.” 

This perforated plate is situated in the 
common starfish at the angle formed by the 





junction of two rays with the body ; and can 
be readily seen, as a wart-like projectio&; on 
looking at the upper surface of the body. 
The use of this perforated plate is that of 
allowing water to gain access to the sand 
canal and ambulacral system, and at the 
same time to exclude particles of solid 
matter ; a function for which its perforated 
structure pre-eminently adapts it. And the 
name of “sand canal” applied to the tube 
which leads from this perforated plate, is 


| therefore a decided misnomer, since no 
| particles of sand are allowed to gain access 
starfish—we find the development of this | 


to the canal. 

Through the sand canal the water 
reaches the circular ambulacral ring or 
vessel which surrounds the mouth. And from 
this central ring five main trunks or vessels 
are given off; one proceeding down each 
ray, and being “laid,” as it were, along the 
floor of each arm. Then from the main 
water-tube of each ray, the little tube-feet, 
which we have already seen to crowd the 
groove on the under surface of each arm, are 
given off. 

Each little foot is in fact a hollow mus- 
cular tube, provided with a sucker at its free 
extremity; and at the base of each foot, or at 
the point where it joins the main tube of the 
ray, a little bladder-like sac or vesicle is 
found. Each tube-foot in reality thus termi- 
nates in a little sac, which, like the foot to 
which it is attached, is also highly muscular, 
and endowed with contractile power. And 
finally the ambulacral vessel and the little feet 
are situated within the groove of each ray, 
and are supported and protected by the limy 
skeleton already referred to. 

When the starfish therefore wishes to 
move about, water is admitted by the 
madreporiform plate to the sand canal, and 
thus gains admittance to the central reservoir 
or vessel surrounding the mouth. From this 
latter, the water is sent along the main tube 
lying along the floor of each ray, and thus 
ultimately gains admittance to the little sacs or 
vesicles situated at the bases of the tube-feet. 
By the contraction of these little vesicles, 
the water is forced into the hollow tube-feet, 
and the latter organs are thus rendered tense 
and firm, and capable of being protruded. 

By aid of its hundreds of protruded feet, 
which can be firmly applied to any surface by 
means of their terminal suckers, the starfish 
is thus enabled to move slowly but surely over 
the floor of its submarine abode. And one ray 
being fixed to serve as a point d’appui for the 
movements of the body, the body-piece and 
other rays are dragged towards the fixed 
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point, dnd in turn form the basis for fresh 
and similar movements of the animal. 

‘Then, when the starfish wishes to withdraw 
its feet and to cease its perambulations, the 
water contained in the protruded feet is forced 
back into the little vesicles, and is thus stored 
up ready for future use—the soft flaccid feet 
being thus capable of withdrawal. The ter- 
minal sucker of each foot is said by some 
authorities to be perforated by a minute 
aperture, through which it is believed, the 
water used in the act of walking may be 
discharged ; the fresh supply of water being 
sent as before, from the central ring along the 
main-tubes, and into the little vesicles. But 
other authorities deny that these suckers are 
so perforated; and in the latter case, the 
water is returned to the contractile vesicles 
as already described. 

The mouth of the starfish opens in the 
middle of the under surface of the central 
body-piece, and leads directly into a capaci- 
ous stomach, which sends prolongations of 
its substance into each of the rays. This 





disposition of the digestive system is only 
| found in the true starfishes—such as the com- 
| mon starfish, the sun-stars, &c. But in other 
|members of the group, the sand-stars and 
| brittle-stars, the stomach is confined to the 
| central body-piece, and does not extend into 
| the arms, which in these latter forms are to 
_ be viewed as mere appendages to the body. 
| In the matter of food, the starfishes possess 
| decidedly carnivorous tastes; and a little 
| inquiry among fishermen will show that the 
| plentifulness of empty oyster-shells in the 
| neighbourhood of oyster-beds, is by them 
| ascribed to the ravages and uncompromising 
| fondness of the starfish for the flesh of the 
| tender mollusc. Indeed, with feelings of so 
| great bitterness do fishermen view the starfish, 

that on an unfortunate specimen making its 
| appearance in the oyster-dredge, it is seized 
| upon, and often ruthlessly torn from ray to 
ray, or from limb to limb; the fisherman 
believing that he is only satisfying an impartial 
demand for justice upon the destroyer of the 
precious molluscs. 

If we make inquiry concerning the manner 


| In which an animal like the starfish is enabled 


to wage a successful war against a form seem- 
ingly so well protected as the oyster must be 
within its shell, we are at once confronted with 
an ancient and popular, but at the same time 
an erroneous explanation. The starfish is thus 
believed to watch its opportunity, and when 
the oyster has unclosed the valves or halves 
of its shell—as these molluscs do when at rest, 
for the purpose of admitting water to the gills 
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—the starfish is supposed to insert one of its 
rays within the shell, and so, preventing the 
closure of the shell, to have the inmate at its 
mercy. And a poet thus describes the 


operation :— 


“The prickly star creeps on with fell deceit, 
To force the oyster from his close retreat, 
When gaping lids their widened void display, 
The watchful star thrusts in a pointed ray ; 
And of its treasures robs the rifled case, 
And empty shells the sandy hillocks grace.” 


Such was, and indeed is still, the popular 
belief. But a very slight consideration of the 
circumstances thus detailed, will at once serve 
to dispel that belief as entirely inconsistent 
and incorrect. Any one who has watched the 
rapidity with which oysters close their shells 
on the slightest touch, will readily understand 
the futility of supposing that the valves of the 
shell would be allowed to remain open for so 
long a time, or to such an extent, as to admit 
the slowly-moving ray of a starfish to enter and 
destroy the living tenant. Then, secondly, and 
even admitting that the ray of the starfish 
could gain admittance to the oyster’s shell, 
we know that the powerful muscles of the 
oyster could close the shell upon the intruding 
member with such force, that nothing short 
of involuntary amputation could free the star- 
fish from the firm grasp of the mollusc. In 
fact, the popular view makes the mollusc with- 
in its shell to appear as an unwary animal 
whose citadel is open to the successful attack 
of a slowly-moving foe; whilst the real aspect 
of the case presents us with a wary, highly- 
organized animal, which on the slightest alarm 
at once and quickly ensconces itself within a 
sure and almost impregnable abode. 

In what manner, therefore, is the starfish 
able to conquer the oyster and other molluscs 
upon which it preys? The reader may prac- 
tically solve this query for himself, if in his 
seaside ramble, he will devote himself to the 
study of the starfish and its habits. And one 
of the most peculiar of its habits he will find 
to consist in the curled-up appearance which 
these forms frequently present. A _ starfish 
may frequently be found with all its arms 
tucked in under its body; the entire creature 
in this way appearing to be rolled together to 
form a ball-like mass. , 

If we slowly uncoil the unwilling arms, and 
disentangle this queer crooked form, we shall 
generally find that in the centre of the ball 
or circle, an unfortunate crab or mollusc is 
contained. The folding together of the arms, 
in fact was designed to keep the savoury 
morsel closely applied to the creature’s mouth ; 
and when we draw away the half-digested ani- 
mal from the grasp of its destroyer, we are 
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surprised to find that a long, clear, jelly-like 

| bag is seen to proceed from the mouth of the 
starfish and to be enwrapt round the victim’s 
body. This bag consists of the stomach or 
other viscera of the starfish, which it can 
thus turn literally inside out, and by means 
of which it sucks up the tender parts of the 
unfortunate mollusc or crab. 

And it is believed that by means of some 
irritating secretion poured forth from the 
viscera of the starfish, and which it smears 
over the edges of the oyster-shell, the animal 
within is irritated or poisoned, and is thus 
forced to unclose its shell. This opera- 
tion once effected, leaves the oyster or 
other mollusc at the mercy of the starfish, 
which then proceeds to feast on the prey so 
ingeniously captured. It cannot be denied 
that the explanation thus given is not free 
from objections to its reception 2 foto ; but 
it is a much more feasible theory than the 
popular and first-mentioned view, and it has 
also taken origin from close investigation of 
the manner of life and habits of these forms. 

The starfish is found to possess a true ner- 
vous system, which exists in the form of a 
ring or cord of nervous matter surrounding 
the mouth; and from which centre, nerves 
radiate to supply the surrounding parts. The 
so-called eyes of the starfishes, are minute 
spots of pigment, one of which is found at 
the end of each ray. But it is exeeedingly 
doubtful if these coloured particles in reality 
subserve the sense of sight. 

Lastly, there are some curious points con- 
nected with the further history of our star- 
fish, which, in concluding the present sketch, 

| we may very briefly refer to. The first of 
these latter points has reference to the power 
of reproduction of lost or injured parts—a 
property possessed by the starfishes in a mar- 
vellous degree. That the starfishes frequently 
lose one or more of their rays, is a fact 
well known to every seaside visitor. Indeed, 
the brittle-stars appear to throw off their 
arms on the slightest touch ; a faculty from 
which their popular name is derived, and a 
habit which renders the capture of a perfect 
specimen an exceedingly difficult matter. 
The late Professor Edward Forbes has re- 
lated his capture of a brittle-star, which he 
was most anxious to preserve, but which, 
with the pertinacity of its kind, persisted in 
literally throwing itself to pieces, the Pro- 
fessor succeeding in grasping only a fragment 
of an arm, “ the spinous eyelid of which,” he 
' tells us, “‘ opened and closed with something 
exceedingly like a wink of derision.” 


But although our common starfish. does 


not emulate the habits of its brittle —. 
sa 


bour, yet from accidents of various kin’ 
ray or arm is not infrequently lost. By a 
process «analogous to budding, however, a 
new member is gradually produced; the little 
bud-like projection gradually elongating until 
a new and perfect arm is supplied to replace 
the missing ray. We still require definite 
information upon this subject, but the growth 
of the new members is stated to be exceed- 
ingly slow ; several months or even a year 
being said to be necessary for the full perfect- 
ing of the new ray. The writer, however, has 
observed a missing ray to be replaced about 
half its extent in six weeks’ time ; but the 
specimen upon which observations were made 
died before the full growth of the new arm. 

As a final feature in our starfish history, we 
may shortly observe itsdevelopment. From 
the egg of the starfish a little oval embryo is 
produced, and this organism swims freely in 
the surrounding water by means of the 
minute hair-like filaments or cilia with which 
the margin of its body is fringed. These 
cilia soon become developed to form bands 
running across the body of the little embryo, 
and the organism is thus of an elongated 
shape, and differs widely from the form of 
the perfect being. 

Within this rudimentary body, a digestive 
system is next developed, and by this means 
the embryonic form provides for its sus- 
tenance and nutriment. Soon, however, the 
concluding stages of its history are evinced; 
and it then becomes apparent that the form we 
have seen to be developed from the egg of the 
starfish, and which Professor Wyville Thomson 
has called the “pseudembryo,” is merely 2 
being of temporary and transient duration, 
and that the perfect starfish will in turn be 
developed out of this provisional body. The 
“ambulacral” system of the future starfish 
now begins to be formed amid the tissues of 
the embryonic body, and the outline of the 
perfect form is also sketched in. The cha- 
racteristic internal skeleton of the adult is now 
developed, and finally the period of develop- 
ment closes with the casting away of the 
remains of the embryonic form, from amid 
the tissues of which, a new and dissimilar 
being has been thus strangely produced. 

Liberated from its pseudo-parent, the 
young starfish seeks an independent existence, 
and requires only the process of ordinary 
growth to develope it into the mature and 
| perfect form. 
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WHITELADIES. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


|tion. “If it is not intended to save him, 
this may be a sign that his name should be 
mez HE news | mentioned no longer.” 
s of Her-| Dr. Richard, though he was not half so truly 
# bert’s| confident as Augustine was in the accepta- 
m™ second | bility of her bedesmen’s and bedeswomen’s 
rally, | prayers, was yet deeply shocked by this || 
} and the | | idea. “So long as I am chaplain at the 
hopeful | Almshouses, so long shall the poor boy 
% State in| be commended to God in every litany 
which|I say!” he declared with energy, firm as 
he was,| ever in his duty and the church’s laws. 
did not | It was dreadful to him, Dr. Richard said, to 
| create | | be thus as it were subordinate to a lady, 
so great | liable to her suggestions, which were con- 
m a sen-| trary to every rubric, though, indeed, he never 
| sation| took them. “I suffer much from having 
among | these suggestions made to me, though I 
his re- | thank God I have never given in—never! 
| lations | and never will!” said the old chaplain, with 
mv) as the| | tremulous heroism. He bemoaned himself to 
® firsthad | his wife, who believed in him heartily, and 
done. | comforted him, and to Miss Susan, who gave 
The | him a short answer, and to the vicar, who 
people | chuckled and was delighted. 
who were not so deeply interested as Reine, “T always thought it was an odd position,” 
and to whom his life or death was of| he said, “but of course you knew when you 
secondary importance, nevertheless shared | entered upon it how you would be.” This 
something of her feeling. He was no longer | was all the consolation he got except from | 
a creature brought up from the edge of the | his wife, who always entered into his feelings, 
gtave, miraculously or semi-miraculously re- | and stood by him on every occasion with her 
stored to life and hope, but.a sick man fallen | smelling-salts. And the more Miss Augus- 
back again into the common conditions of | tine thought that it was unnecessary to pray 
nature, varying as others vary, now better, | further for her nephew, the more clearly Dr. 
now worse, afd probably as all had made up | Richard enunciated his name every time that 
their mind to his death,. merely showing, | the litany was said. The Almshouses sided 
with perhaps more force than usual, the well-' with the doctor, I am bound to add, in this, 
known uncertainty of consumptive patients, | if not in the majority of subjects; and old 
blazing up in the socket with an effort which, | Mrs. Matthews was one of the chief of his 
though repeated, was still a last effort, and  partizans, “for while there is life there is 
had no real hopefulness in it. . ‘This they all | hope,” she justly said. 
thought, from Miss Susan, who wished for| But while they were thus thrown. back 
his recovery, to Mr. Farrel-Austin, whose from their first hopes about Herbert, Miss 
wishes were exactly the reverse. They | Susan was surprised one night byanother piece 
wished, and they did not wish, that he might | of information, to her as exciting as anything 
get better ; but they no longer believed in it | about him could be. She had gone to her 
as possible. Even Augustine paused in her | room one August night rather earlier than 
absolute faith, and allowed a faint wonder to | usual, though the hours kept by the house- 
cross her mind as to what was meant by this hold at Whiteladies were always early. Mar- 
strange dispensation. She asked to have tha had gone to bed in the anteroom, where 
some sign given her whether or not to go on | she slept within call of her mistress, ‘and all 
praying for Herbert’s restoration. | the house, except Miss Susan herself, was 
“It might be that this was a token to ask | stilled in slumber. Miss Susan sat wrapped 
no more,” she said to Dr. Richard, who} in her dressing-gown, reading before she 


ae somewhat scandalised by the sugges- | went to bed, as it had always been her habit 
VI—26 
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todo. She had a choice of excellent books 
for this purpose on a little shelf at the side 
of her bed, each with markers in it to keep 
the place. They were not all religious litera- 
ture, but good “sound reading” books, of the 
kind of which a little goes a long way. She 
was seated with one of these excellent 
volumes on her knee, perhaps because she 
was thinking over what she had just read, 
perhaps because her attention had flagged. 
Her attention, it must be allowed, had lately 
flagged a good deal, since she had an ab- 
sorbing subject of thought, and she had 
taken to novels and other light reading, to 
her considerable disgust, finding that these 
trifling productions had more power of dis- 
tracting her from her own contemplations 
than works more worth studying. She was 
seated thus, as I have said, in the big easy- 
chair, with her feet on a footstool, her 
dressing-gown wrapping her in its large and 
loose folds, and her lamp burning clear on 
the little table—with her book on her lap, not 
reading, but thinking—when all at once her 
ear was caught by the sound of a horse 
galloping heavily along the somewhat heavy 
road. It was not later than half-past ten 
when this happened, but half-past ten was a 
very late hour in the parish of St. Augustin. 
Miss Susan knew at once, by intuition, the 


moment she heard the sound, that this la- 
borious messenger, floundering along upon 


his heavy steed, was coming to her. Her 
heart began to beat. Whiteladies was at 
some distance from a telegraph station, and 
she had before now received news in this 
way. She opened her window softly and 
looked out. It was a dark night, raining 
hard, cold and comfortless. She listened to 
the hoofs coming steadily, noisily along, and 
waited till the messenger appeared, as she 
felt sure he would, at the door. Then she 
went down-stairs quickly, and undid the bolts 
and bars, and received the telegram. “Thank 
you; good night,” she said to him, me- 
chanically, not knowing what she was about, 
and stumbling again up the dark, oaken 
staircase, which creaked under her foot, and 
where a ghost was said to “walk.” Miss 
| Susan herself, though she was not super- 
| stitious, did not like to turn her head towards 
| the door of the glazed passage, which led to 
the old play-room and the musicians’ gallery. 
Her heart felt sick and faint within her: she 
believed that she held the news of Herbert’s 
death in her hand, though she had no light 
to read it, and if Herbert himself had 
appeared to her, standing wan and terrible at 
that door, she would not have felt surprised. 





Her own room was in a disorder which she | 
could not account for when she reached it ff 
again and shut the door, for it did net at ie 
first occur to her that ‘she had left thei 
window wide open, letting in the wind—which # 
had scattered her little paraphernalia about— 
and the rain which had made a great wet I 
stain upon the old oak floor. She tore the 
envelope open, feeling more and more sick | 
and faint, the chill of the night going 
through and through her, and a deeper chill 
in her heart. So deeply had one thought ff 
taken possession of her, that when she ead f 
the words in this startling missive, she could # 
not at first make out what they meant. For# 
it was not an intimation of death, but of # 
birth. Miss Susan stared at it first, and then jf 
sat down in her chair and ‘tried ‘to under 
stand what it meant. Amd this was what] 
she read :— , 
“Dieu soit lou¢é, umgargon. Né & deux 
heures et demi de Paprés-midi @e 16 Aottt, 


Loué soit le bon Dieu.” 

Miss Susan could mot move; her whole 
being seemedseized with cruel pain. “Praiged 
be God. God be praised !” She gave a low jf 
cry, and fell on her knees by her bedside, Wasi] 
it to echo that ascription of praise? The night 
wind blew in and blew about the flame of the 
lamp and of the dim night-light in the othe 
corner of the room, and the rain rained # 
making a larger and larger circle, like a pooh 
of blood on the floor. A huge shadow @f 
Miss Susan flickered upon the opposite val 
cast by the waving lamp which was be 
her. She lay motionless, now and then] 
uttering a low, painful cry, with her face hid | 
against the bed. | * 

But this could not last. She got up after} 

a while, and shut the window, and drew they} 
curtains as before, and picked up the han 
kerchief, the letters, the little prayer-book,) 
which the wind had tossed about, and put 
back her book on its shelf. She had noone 
to speak to, and she did not, you may sup 
pose, speak to herself, though a strong im- 
pulse moved her to go and wake Martha; not 
that she could have confided in Martha, but 
only to have the comfort of a human face to 
look at, and a voice to say-something to her, 
different from that “Dieu soit loué—loué 
soit le bon Dieu,” which seemed to ring iD 
her ears. But Miss Susan knew that Martha 
would be cross if she were roused, and that 
no one in the peaceful house would do-more 
than stare at this information she had re- 
ceived ; no one would take the least interest 
in it for itself, and no one, no one! ¢ 
tell what it was to her. She was very cold, 
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but she could not go to bed; the hoofs 
of the horse receding into the distance 
seemed to keep echoing into-her ears long 
after they must have got out of hearing; 
every creak of the oaken boards, as she 
walked up and down, seemed to be a 
voice calling to her. And how the old 
boards creaked ! like so many spectators. an- 
cestors, old honourable people of the house, 
crowding round to look at the one who had 
brought dishonour into it. Miss Susan had 
met with no punishment for her wicked plan 
up to this time. It had given her excitement, 
nothing more ; but now the deferred penalty 
had come. She walked about on the creak- 
ing boards afraid of them, and terrified at 
the sound, in such a restless anguish as I 
cannot describe. Up to this time kind 
chance, or gracious Providence, might 
have made her conspiracy null ; but neither 
God nor accident (how does a woman who 
has done wrong know which word to use ?) 
had stepped in to help her. And now it was 
irremediable, past her power or any one’s 
to annul the evil. And the worst of all was 
those words which the old man in Bruges, 
who was her dupe and not her accomplice, 
had repeated in his innocence, that the 
name of the new-born might have God’s 
name on either side to protect it. “ Dieu soit 
loué!” she repeated to herself, shuddering. 
She seemed to hear it repeated all round, 
not piously, but mockingly, shouted at her by 
eldritch voices. “ Praised be God! God be 
praised!” for what? for the accomplishment 
of a lie, a cheat, a conspiracy! Miss Susan’s 
limbs trembled under her. She could not 
tell how it was that the vengeance of heaven 
did not fall and crush the old house which 
had never before sheltered such a crime. 
But Augustine was asleep, praying in her 
sleep like an angel, under the same old roof, 
offering up continual adorations, innocent 
worship for the expiation of some visionary 
sins which nobody knew anything of ; would 
they answer for the wiping away of her 
sister's sin which was so real? Miss Susan 
walked up and down all the long night. 
She lay down on her bed towards morning, 
chiefly that no one might see how deeply 
agitated she had been, and when Martha 
got up at the usual hour asked for a cup of 
tea to restore her a little. “I have not been 
feeling quite well,” said Miss Susan, to antici- 
pate any remarks as to her wan looks. 

“So I was afraid, miss,” said Martha, 
“but I thought as you'd call me if you 
wanted anything.” This lukewarm devotion 
made Miss Susan smile. 





Notwithstanding all her sufferings, however, 
she wrote a letter to Mr. Farrel-Austin that 
morning, and sent it by a private messenger, 
enclosing her telegram, so undeniably genuine, 
with a few accompanying words. “ Iam afraid 
you will not be exhilarated by this intelli- 
gence,” she wrote, “though I confess for my 
part it gives me pleasure, as continuing the 
family in the old stock. But anyhow, I feel 
it is my duty to forward it to you. It is 
curious to think,” she added, “that but for 
your kind researches, I might never have 
found out these Austins of Bruges.” This 
letter Miss Susan sealed with her big White- 
ladies seal, and enclosed the telegram in a 
large envelope. And she went about all her 
ordinary occupations that day, and looked 
and even felt very much as usual. “I had 
rather a disturbed night, and could not sleep,” 
she said, by way of explanation of the look of 
exhaustion she was conscious of. And she 
wrote to old ‘Guillaume Austin of Bruges a 
very kind and friendly letter, congratulating 
him, and hoping that, if she had the misfor- 
tune to lose her nephew (who, however, she 
was very happy to tell him, was much better), 
his little grandson might long and worthily 
fill the place of master of Whiteladies It 
was a letter which old Guillaume translated 
with infinite care and some use of the dic- 
tionary, not only to his family, but also to his 
principal customers, astonishing them by the 
news of his good fortune. To be sure his 
poor Gertrude, his daughter, was mourning 
the loss of her baby, born on the same day 
as his daughter-in-law’s fine boy, but which 
had not survived its birth. She was very sad 
about it, poor child; but still that was a 
sorrow which would glide imperceptibly away, 
while this great joy and pride and honour 
would remain. 

I need not tell how Mr. Farrel-Austin tore 
his hair. He received his cousin Susan’s 
intimation of the fact that it was he who 
had discovered the Austins of Bruges for 
her with an indescribable dismay and rage, 
and showed the telegram to his wife, grinding 
his teeth at her. ‘ Every poor wretch in the 
world—except you!” he cried, till poor Mrs. 
Farrel-Austin shrank and wept. There was 
nothing he would not have done to show his 
rage and despite, but he could do nothing 
except bully his wife and his servants. His 
daughters were quite matches for him, and 
would not be bullied. They were scarcely 
interested in the news of a new heir. “ Her- 
bert being better, what does it matter?” said 
Kate and Sophy. ‘I could understand you 
being in astate of mind abouthim. It¢s hard, 
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after calculating upon the property, to have 
him get better in spite of you,” said one of 
these young ladies, with the frankness natural 
to her kind, “‘ but what does it matter now if 
there were a whole regiment of babies in the 
way? Isn’t a miss as good as a mile?” 
This philosophy did not affect the wrathful 
and dissatisfied man, who had no faith in 
Herbert’s recovery—but it satisfied the girls, 
‘who thought papa was getting really too bad ; 
yet, as they managed to get most things they 
wanted, were not particularly impressed even 
by the loss of Whiteladies. ‘What with 
Herbert getting better and this new baby, 
whoever it is, I suppose old Susan will be 
in great fig,” the one sister said. ‘I wish 
them joy of their old tumble-down hole of a 
place,” said the other; and so their lament 
was made for the vanished hope. 

Thus life passed on with all the person- 
ages involved in this history. The only other 
incident that happened just then was one 
which concerned the little party in Switzer- 
land. Everard was summoned home in haste, 
when he had scarcely done more than escort 
his cousins to their new quarters, and so that 
little romance, if it had ever been likely to 
come to a romance, was nipped in the bud. 
He had to come back about business, which 
with the unoccupied and moderately rich, 
means almost invariably bad fortune. His 
money, not too much to start with, had been 
invested in doubtful hands; and when he 
reached England he found that he had lost 
haif of it by the delinquency of a manager 
who had run away with his money, and that 
of a great many people besides. Everard, 
deprived at a blow of half his income, was 
fain to take the first employment that offered, 
which was a mission to the West Indies, to 
look after property there, partly his own, 
partly belonging to his fellow-sufferers, which 
had been allowed to drop into that specially 
hopeless Slough of Despond which seems 
natural to West Indian affairs. He went 
away, poor fellow, feeling that life had changed 
totally for him, and leaving behind both the 
dreams and the reality of existence. His 
careless days were all over. What he had 
to think of now was how to save the little 
that remained to him, and do his duty by 
the others who, on no good grounds, only 
because he had been energetic and ready, 
had intrusted their interests to him. Why 
they should have trusted him, who knew 
nothing of business, and whose only qualifi- 
cation was that gentlemanly vagabondage 
which is always ready to go off to the end of 
the world at a moment’s notice, Everard 


| under the pine-trees, weak but hopeful, look- 





could not tell; but he meant to do his best, 
if only to secure some other occupation for 
himself when this job was done. 

This was rather a sad interruption, in many 
ways, to the young man’s careless life ; and 
they all felt it asa shock. He left Herbert 


ing as if any breeze might make an end of 
him, so fragile was he, the soul shining through 
him almost visibly, yet an air of recovery 
about him which gave all lookers-on a tremu- 
lous confidence; and Reine, with moisture 
in her eyes which she did not try to conceal, 
and an ache in her heart which she did con- 
ceal, but poorly. Everard had taken his 
cousin’s privilege, and kissed her on the 
forehead when he went away, trying not to 
think of the deep blush which surged up to 
the roots of her hair. But poor Reine saw 
him go with a pang which she could disclose 
to nobody, and which at first seemed to fill 
her heart too full of pain to be kept down. 
She had not realised, till he was gone, how 
great a place he had taken in her little world ; 
and the surprise was as great as the pain, 
How dreary the valley looked, how lonely 
her life when his carriage drove away down 
the hill to the world! How the Alpine 
heights seemed to close in, and the very sky 
to contract! Only a few days before, when 


they arrived, everything had looked so dif- 


ferent. Now, even the friendly tourists of 
the Kanderthal would have been some relief 
to the dead blank of solitude which closed 
over Reine. She had her brother, as always, 
to nurse and care for, and watch daily and 
hourly on his passage back to life, and many 
were the forlorn moments when she asked 
herself what did she want more? what had 
she ever desired more? Many and many a 
day had Reine prayed, and pledged herself in 
her prayers, to be contented with anything, if 
Herbert was but spared to her; and now Her- 
bert was spared and getting better—yet lo! 
she was miserable. The poor girl had a tough 
battle to fight with herself in that lonely Swiss 
valley, but she stood to her arms, even when 
capable of little more, and kept up her 
courage so heroically, that when for the first 
time Herbert wrote a little note to Everard as 
he had promised, he assured the traveller that 
he had scarcely missed him, Reine had been 
so bright and so kind. When Reine read 
this little letter she felt a pang of mingled 
pain and pleasure. She had not betrayed 
herself. “ But it is a little unkind to Everard 
to say I have been so bright since his going,” 
she said, feeling her voice thick with tears. 
“ Oh, he will not mind,” said Herbert lightly, 
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“and you know it is true. After all, though 
he was a delightful companion, there is no- 
thing so sweet as being by ourselves,” the 
sick boy added with undoubting confidence. 
“Qh, what a trickster I am !” poor Reine said 
to herself ; and she kissed him, and told him 
that she hoped he would think so always, 
always! which Herbert promised in sheer 
lightness of heart. 

And thus we leave this helpless pair, like 
the rest, to themselves for a time ; Herbert to 
get better as he could, Reine to fight her 
battle out, and win it so far, and recover the 
calm of use and wont. Eventually the sky 
widened to her, and the hills drew farther off, 
and the oppression loosened from her heart. 
She took Herbert to Italy in October, still 
mending ; and wrote long and frequent letters 
about him to Whiteladies, boasting of his 
walks and increasing strength, and promising 
that next summer he should go home. I 
don’t want the reader to think that Reine 
had altogether lost her heart during this brief 
episode. It came back to her after a while 
having been only vagrant, errant, as young 
hearts will be by times. She had but 
learned to know, for the ‘first time in her 
life, what a difference. happens in this world 
according to the presence or absence of one 
being ; how such aone can fill up the space and 
pervade the atmosphere ; and how, suddenly 
going, he seems to carry everything away with 
him. Her battle and struggle and pain were 
half owing to the shame and distress with 
which she found out that a man could do 
this, and had done it, though only for a few 
days, to herself; leaving her in a kind of 
blank despair when he was gone. But she 
got rid of this feeling (or thought she did), 
and the world settled back into its right 
proportions, and she said to herself that 
she was again her own mistress. Yet there 
were moments, when the stars were shining, 
when the twilight was falling, when the moon 
was up—or sometimes in the very heat of the 
day, when a sensible young woman has no 
right to give way to folly—when Reine all 
at once would feel not her own mistress, and 
the world again would all melt away to make 
room for one shadow. As the winter passed, 
however, she got the better of this sensa- 
tion daily, she was glad to think. To 
be sure there was no reason why she should 
not think of Everard if she liked; but her 
main duty was to take care of Herbert, and 
to feel once more, if she could, as she had 
once felt, and as she still professed to feel, 
poor child, in her prayers, that if Herbert 
only lived she would ask for nothing more. 





CHAPTER XXII, 


AsouTt two years after the events I have 
just described, in the autumn, when life was 
low and dreary at Whiteladies, a new and 
unexpected visitor arrived at the old house. 
Herbert and his sister had not come home 
that summer as they had hoped—nor even 
the next. He was better, almost out of the 
doctor’s hands, having taken, it was evident, 
a new lease of life. But he was not strong, 
nor could ever be ; his life, though renewed, 
and though it might now last for years, could 
never be anything but that of an invalid 
So much all his advisers had granted. He 
might last as long as any of the vigorous 
persons round him, by dint of care and con- 
stant watchfulness ; but it was not likely that 
he could ever be a strong man like others, 
or that he could live without taking care of 
himself, and being taken care of. This, which 
they would all have hailed with gratitude 
while he was very ill, seemed but a pale 
kind of blessedness now when it was assured, 
and when it became certain that his existence 
must be spent in thinking about his health, 
in moving from one place to another as the 
season went on, according as this place or 
the other “agreed with him,” seeking the 
cool in summer and the warmth in winter, 
with no likelihood of ever being delivered 
from this bondage. He had scarcely found 
this out himself, poor fellow, but still enter- 
tained hopes of getting strong, at some future 
moment always indefinitely postponed. He 
had not been quite strong enough to venture 
upon England during the summer, much as 
he had looked forward to it ; and though in 
the meantime he had come of age and 
nominally assumed the control of his own 
affairs, the celebration of this coming of age 
had been a dreary business enough. Farrel- 
Austin, looking as black as night, and feeling 
himself a man swindled and cheated out of 
his rights, had been present at the dinner of 
the tenantry, in spite of himself, and with 
sentiments towards Herbert which may be 
divined ; and with only such dismal pretence 
at delight as could be shown by the family 
solicitor, whose head was full of other things, 
the rejoicings had passed over. There had 
been a great field-day, indeed, at the Alms- 
house chapel, where the old people with their 
cracked voices tried to chant the twentieth 
and twenty-first Psalms, and were much be- 
wildered in their old souls as to who “the 
king” might be, whose desire of his heart they 
thus prayed God to grant. Mrs, Matthews 
alone, who was more learned theologically 
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than her neighbours, having been brought up 
a Methody, professed to some understanding 
of it; but even she was wonderfully con- 
fused between King David and a greater 
than he, and poor young Herbert whose 
birthday it was. “ He may be the squire, 
if you please, and if so be as he lives,” said 
old Sarah, who was Mrs. Matthews’s rival, 
“many’s the time I’ve nursed him, and car- 
ried him about in my arms, and who should 
know if I don’t ? But there ain’t no power in 
this world as can make young Mr. Herbert 
king o’ England, so long as the Prince o’ 
Wales is to the fore, and the rest o’ them. If 
Miss Augustine was to swear to it, I knows 
better ; and you can tell her that from me.” 

‘“* He can’t be king o’ England,” said Mrs. 
Matthews, “ neither me nor Miss Augustine 
thinks of anything of the kind. It’s awful 
to see such ignorance o’ spiritual meanings. 
What’s the Bible but spiritual meanings ? 
You oughtn’t to take the blessed word right 
off according to what it says.” 

“That’s the difference between you and 
me,” said old Sarah boldly. ‘I does; and I 
hope I practise my Bible, instead of turning 
of it off into any kind of meanings. I’ve 
always heard as that was one of the differ- 
ences atween Methodies and good steady 
church folks.” 

“ Husht, husht, here’s the doctor a-com- 
ing,” said old Mrs. Tolladay, who kept the 
peace between the parties, but liked to tell 
the story of their conflicts afterwards to any 
understanding ear. “I dun-no much about 
how Mr. Herbert, poor lad, could be the 
king myself,” she said to the vicar, who 
was one of her frequent auditors, and who 
dearly liked a joke about the Almshouses, 
which were a kind of imperium in imperio, a 
separate. principality within his natural do- 
minions ; ‘‘ but Miss Augustine warn’t mean- 
ing that. If she’s queer, she aint a rebel 
nor nothing o’ that sort, but says her prayers 
for the queen regular, like the rest of us. 
As for meanings, Tolladay says to me, we’ve 
no call to go searching for meanings like 
them two, but just to do what we’re told, as 
is the whole duty of man, me and Tolladay 
says. As for them two, they’re as good as a 
play. ‘King David was ’im as had all his 
desires granted ‘im, and long life, and help 
out o’ Sion,’ said Mrs. Matthews. ‘And a 
nice person he was to have all his wants!’ 
says old Sarah. ‘I'd ha’ shut my door 
pretty’ fast in the man’s face if he’d come 
here asking help, I can tell you. Call him 
a king if you please, but I calls him no better 
nor the rest—a-peepin’ and a spyin’-——’”” 











“What did she mean by that ?” asked the 
vicar, amused but wondering. 

“*Cause of the woman as was a-washing 
of herself, sir,” said Mrs. Tolladay, modestly 
looking down. “Sarah can’t abide him for 
that ; but I says as maybe it was a strange 
sight so long agone. Folks wasn’t so thought- 
ful of washings and so forth in old times. 
When I was in service myself, which is a 
good bit since, there wasn’t near the fuss 
about baths as there is nowadays, not even 
among the gentlefolks. Says Mrs. Matthews, 
‘He was a man after God’s own heart, he 
was.’ ‘I ain’t a-going to find fault with 
my Maker, it ain’t my place,’ says Sarah ; 
‘but I don’t approve o’ his taste.’ Andj/ 
that’s as true as I stand here. She’s a bold || 
woman, is old Sarah. There’s many as 
might think it, but few as would say it. 
Anyhow, I can’t get it out o’ my mind as it 
was somehow Mr. Herbert as we was a 
chanting of, and never King David. Poor 
man, he’s dead this years and years,” said 
Mrs. Tolladay, “and you know, as well as 
me, sir, that there are no devices nor labours 
found, nor wisdom, as the hymn says, under- 
neath the ground.” 

“Well, Mrs. Tolladay,” said the vicar, 
who had laughed his laugh out, and be- 
thought himself of what was due to his pro- 
fession, “let us hope that young Mr. Austin’s 
desires will all be good ones, and that so we 
may pray God to give them to him, without 
anything amiss coming of it.” 

“That’s just what I say, sir,” said Mrs. 
Tolladay, “it’s for all the world like the 
toast as used to be the fashion in my young 
days, when folks drank not to your health, as 
they do now, but to your wishes, if so be as 
they were vartuous. Many a time that’s been 
done to me, when I was a young girl ; and I 
am sure,” she added with a curtsey, taking 
the glass of wine with which the vicar 
usually rewarded the amusement her gossip 
gave him, “as I may say that to you and 
not be afraid ; I drinks to your wishes, sir.” 

**As long as they are virtuous,” said the 
vicar laughing; and for a long time after 
he was very fond of retailing old Sarah’s 
difference of opinion with her Maker, which 
perhaps the gentle reader may have heard 
attributed to a much more important person. 

Miss Susan gave the almshouse people 
a great supper in the evening, at which I 
am grieved to say old John Simmons had 
more beer than was good for him, and 
volunteered a song, to the great horror of 
the chaplain and the chaplain’s wife, and | 
many spectators from the village who nas 
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come to see the poor old souls enjoying | down to reality, and knew all that was ever 
this unusual festivity. “Let him sing if | to come of you, and at length could fathom! 
he likes,” old Sarah cried, who was herself a | at once the necessity and the philosophy of 
little jovial. ‘It’s something for you to tell, | content. This is perhaps rather a dreary 
you as comes a finding-fault and a-prying at | view to take of the subject; but, however, 
poor old folks enjoying themselves once in | Reine was in the troublous state of expecta- 
a way.” “Let them stare,” said Mrs. Mat- | tion, which this young woman declared to be 
thews, for once backing up her rival; “it’ll| thus put an end to. She was as a young 
do ’em good to see that we ain’t wild ‘beasts | man often is, whose friends keep him back 
a-feeding, but poor folks as well off as rich | from active occupation, wondering whether 
folks, which ain’t common.” ‘No it ain’t,| this flat round was to go on for ever, or 
missis; you're right there,” said the table | whether next moment, round the next corner, 
by general consent ; and after this the spec- | there might not be something waiting which 
tators slunk away. But I am obliged to | would change her whole life. 
admit that John Simmons was irrepressible,| As for Miss Susan and her sister, they 
and groaned out a verse of song which ran | went on living at Whiteladies as of old. 
away into a deplorable chorus, in which | The management of the estate had been, to 
several of the old men joined, in the elation | some extent, taken out of Miss Susan’s hands 
of their hearts—but by means of their wives | at Herbert’s majority, but as she had done 
and other authorities suffered for it next day. | everything for it for years, and knew nore 
Thus Herbert’s birthday passed without | about it than anybody else, she was still so 
Herbert, who was up among the pines again, | much consulted and referred to that the 
breathing in their odours and: getting strong, | difference was scarcely more than in name. 
as they all said, though not strong enough | Herbert had written “a beautiful letter” 
to come home. Herbert enjoyed this lazy | to his aunts when he came of age, begging 
4nd languid existence well enough, poor | |them not so much as to think of any 
fellow ; but Reine, since that prick of fuller | change, and declaring that even were he 
and warmer life came momentarily to her, | able to come home, Whiteladies would not 
had not enjoyed.it. She had lost her pretty | | be itself to him unless the dear White ladies 
colour, except at moments when she was of his childhood were in it as of old. “ That 
excited, and her eyes had grown bigger, and | | is all very well,” said Miss Susan, ‘‘ but if he 
had that wistful look im them which comes | gets well enough to marry, poor boy, which 
when a girl has begun to look out into the | | | pray God he may, he will want his house to 
world from her little circle of individuality, | | himself.” Augustine took no notice at all of 
and to wonder what real life is like, with a | the matter. To her it was of no importance 
longing to try its dangers. In a boy, this | where she lived ; a room in the Almshouses 
longing is the best thing that can be, in- | wouldihave pleased her as well as the most 
spiriting him to- exertion ; but in a girl, what | sumptueus chamber, so long as she was kept 
shape can it take but a longing for some | free from all domestic business, and could go 
one who will open the door of living to her, | and come, and' muse and pray as she would. 
and lead her out into the big world, of She gavethe letter back to her sister without 
which girls too, like boys, form such ex: | a word on its chief subject. “His wife 
aggerated hopes? Reine was not thinking | should be warned of the curse that is on the 
of | any one in particular, she said to herself house,” she said with a soft sigh ; and that 
often ; but her life. had grown just a little | was all. 
W eary to her,,and felt small and limited and “The curse, Austine!” said Miss Susan 
poor, and as if it must go on in the same | with a little shiver. “You have turned it 














monotony for ever and ever. There came a | | away, dear, if it ever existed. How can you 
| nameless, restless sense upon her of looking | speak of a curse when this poor boy is 
| for something that might happen at any | spared, and is going to live ?” 

| moment, which is the greatest mental trouble| “It is not turned away, it is only sus- 
| young women have to encounter, who are | pended,” said Augustine. “I feel it still 
| obliged to be passive, not active, in settling | hanging like a sword over us. If we relax 
| their own fate. I remember hearing a high- | in our prayers, in our efforts to make up, as 
spirited and fanciful girl, who had been | much as we can, for the evil done, any day 
dreadfully sobered by her plunge into mar- | it may fall.” 

riage, declare the chief advantage of that} MissSusan shivered once more; a tremulous 
condition to be—that you had no longer | chill ran over her. She was much the stronger, 


any restlessness of expectation, but had come | much the more sensible of the two; but what 
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has that to do with such a question ? especi- | but by his blessing which neutralised it 
ally with the consciousness she had in her | altogether. Thinking over it for all these 
heart. This consciousness, however, had | many days, now that it seemed likely to do 
been getting lighter and lighter, as Herbert | no practical harm to any one, perhaps it was 
grew strongerand stronger. She had sinned, | not, after all, so great a sin. ‘Three people 
but God was so good to her that He was | only were involved in the guilt of it; and 
| making her sin of no effect, following her | the guilt, after all, was but a deception. Decep. 
wickedness, to her great joy, not by shame | tions are practised everywhere, often even by 
or exposure, as He might so well have done, ' good people, Miss Susan argued with her- 
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self; and this was one which, at present, 
could scarcely be said to harm anybody, and 
which, even in-the worst of circumstances, was 
not an actual turning away of justice, but 
rather a lawless righting, by means of a 
falsehood, of a legal wrong which was false 


to nature. Casuistry is a science which it 
is easy to learn. The most simple minds 
become adepts in it; the most virtuous per- 


sons find a refuge there when necessity 
moves them. Talk of Jesuitry! as if this 
art was not far more universal than that 
maligned body, spreading where they were 
never heard of, and lying close to every one 
of us! As time went on Miss Susan might 
have taken a degree in it—mistress of the art 
—though there was nobody who knew her in 
all the country round, who would not have 
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sworn by her straightforwardness and down- 
right truth and honour. And what with this 
useful philosophy, and what with Herbert's 
recovery, the burden had gone off her soul 
gradually ; and by this time she had so 
put her visit to Bruges, and the telegrams 
and subsequent letters she had received 
on the same subject out of her mind, that it 
seemed to her, when she thought of it, like 
an uneasy dream, which she was glad to 
forget, but which had no more weight than a 
dream upon her living and the course of 
events. She had been able to deal Farrel- 
Austin a good downright blow by means of 
it; and though Miss Susan was a good 
woman, she was not sorry for that. And all 
the rest had come to nothing—it had done 
no harm to any one, at least, no harm to 
speak of—nothing that had not been got 
over long ago. Old Austin’s daughter, Ger- 
trude, the fair young matron whom Miss 
Susan had seen at Bruges, had already had 
another baby, and no doubt had forgotten 
the little one she lost ; and the little boy, 
who was Herbert’s heir presumptive, was the 
delight and pride of his grandfather and of 
all the house. So what harm was done? The 
burden grew lighter and lighter, as she asked 
herself this question, at Miss Susan’s heart. 
One day in this autumn there came, how- 
ever, as I have said, a change and inter- 
ruption to these thoughts. It was October, 
and though there is no finer month some- 
times in our changeable English climate, 
October can be chill enough when it pleases, 
as all the world knows. It was not a time 
of the year favourable, at least when the 
season was wet, to the country about White- 
ladies. ‘To be sure, the wealth of trees took 
on lovely tints of autumn colours when you 
could see them; but when it rained day after 
day, as it did that season, every wood and 
byway was choked up with fallen leaves ; ; the 
gardens were all strewn with them ; the heavi- 
ness of decaying vegetation was in the air ; and 
everything looked dismal, ragged, and worn 
out. The very world seemed going to pieces, 
rending off its garments piecemeal, and let- 
ting them rot at its melancholy feet. The 
rain poured down out of the heavy skies as 
if it would never end. The night fell soon 
on the ashamed and pallid day. The gardener 
at Whiteladies swept his lawn all day long, 
but never got clear of those rags and scraps 
of foliage which every wind loosened. Berks 
was like a dissipated old young man, worn 
out before his time. On one of those dismal 
evenings Augustine was coming from the 
evening service at the Almshouses in the 





dark, just before nightfall. With her grey 
hood over her head, and her hands folded 
into her great grey sleeves, she looked like a 
ghost gliding through the perturbed and 
ragged world; but she was a comfortable 
ghost, her peculiar dress suiting the season. 
As she came along the road, for the byway 
through the fields was impassable, she saw 
before her another shrouded figure, not grey 
as she was, but black, wrapped in a great 
hooded cloak, and stumbling forward against 
the rain and wind. I will not undertake to 
say that Augustine’s visionary eyes noticed 
her closely ; but any unfamiliar figure makes 
itself remarked on a country road, where 
generally every figure is most familiar. This 
woman was unusually tall, and she was evi- 
dently a stranger. She carried a child in her 
arms, and stopped. at every house and at 
every turning to look eagerly about her, as if 
looking for something or some one, in a 
strange place. She went along more and 
more slowly till Augustine walking on, in her 
uninterrupted steady way, turning neither to 
the right nor to the left hand, came up to 
her. ‘The stranger had seen her coming ; 
and, I suppose, Augustine’s dress had 
awakened hopes of succour in her mind, 
bearing some resemblance to the religious 
garb which was well known to her. At 
length when the leafy road which led to the 
side door of Whiteladies struck off from the 
highway bewildering her utterly, she stood 
still at the corner, and waited for the ap- 
proach of the other wayfarer, the only one 
visible in all this silent, rural place. ‘“ Ma 
sceur!” she said softly, to attract her atten- 
tion. Then touching Augustine’s long grey 
sleeve, stammered in English, “I lost my 
way. Ma sceur, aidez-moi pour ]’amour de 
Dieu!” 

“You are a stranger,” said Augustine ; 
“you want to find some one? I will help 
you if I can. Where is it you want to go?” 

The woman looked at her searchingly, 
which was but a trick of her imperfect Eng- 
lish, to make out by study of her face and 
lips, as well as by hearing, what she said. 
Her child began to cry, and she hushed it 
impatiently, speaking roughly to the curiously- 
dressed creature, which had a little cap of 
black stuff closely tied down under its chin. 
Then she said once more, employing the 
name evidently as a talisman to secure atten- 
tion, “Ma sceur! I want Viteladies; can 
you tell me where it is?” 

“* Whiteladies !” 

“That isthe name. I am very fatigued, 
and a stranger, ma scour.” 
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“Tf you are very fatigued and a stranger, 
you shall come to Whiteladies, whatever you 
want there,” said Augustine. “I am going 
to the house now; come with me—by this 
way.” 

She turned into Priory Lane, the old 
avenue, where they were soon ancle-deep in 
fallen leaves. 





“Do not thank me,” said Augustine; “ if 
you know my sister you have a right to 
come in; but I always help the weary; do 
not thank me. I do it to take away the 
curse from the house.” 

The stranger did not know what she 
meant, but stood by her in the dark, draw- 


The child wailed on the ing a ‘long hard breath, and staring at her 


woman’s shoulder, and she shook it, lightly | with dark mysterious, almost menacing, eyes. 


indeed, but harshly. “ Tais-toi donc, petit | 


sot!” she said sharply; then turning with | 
the ingratiating tone she had used before, | 


“We are very fatigued, ma sceur. We have 
come over the sea. I know little English. 
What I have learn, I learn all by myself, 
that no one know. 
then to Viteladies. It is a long way.” 

“ And why do you want to come to White- 
ladies?” said Augustine. “It was a strange 


place to think of—though I will never send 
a stranger and a tired person away without 
But what has brought 


food and rest, at least. 
you here?” 

“ Ah! I must not tell it, my story; it is 
a strange story. I come to see one old 
lady, who other times did come to see 
me. She will not know me, perhaps; but 
she will know my name. My name is like 
her own. It is Austin, ma sceur.” 

“ Osteng?” said Augustine, struck with 
surprise ; “that is not my name. Ah, 
are French, to be sure. 
You have the same name as we have; who 
are you, then? 
before.” 

“You, ma sceur! but it was not you. It 
was a lady more stout, more large, not 
religious. Ah, no, not you; but another. 
There are perhaps many lady in the house?” 

“It may be my sister you mean,” said 
Augustine; and she opened the gate and 
led up to the porch, where on this wet and 
chilly day there was no token of the warm 
inhabited look it bore in summer. There 
was scarcely any curiosity roused in her 
mind, but a certain pity for the tired creature 
whom she took in, opening the door, as 
Christabel took in the mysterious lady. 
“There isa step, take care,” said Augus- 
tine holding out her hand to the stranger, 
who grasped at it to keep herself from 
stumbling. It was almost dark, and the 
glimmer from the casement of the long 
many-cornered passage, with its red floor, 
scarcely gave light enough to make the way 
visible. ‘Ah, merci, ma sceur!” said the 


I come to London, and | 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“HERE is some one, Susan, who knows 
you,” said Augustine, introducing the new- 
comer into the drawing-room where her sister 
sat. It was a wainscoted room, very hand- 
some and warm in its brown panelling, in 


| which the firelight shone reflected. There 


was a bright fire, and the room doubled itself 


| by means of a large mirror over the mantel- 


piece, antique like the house, shining out of 
black wood and burnished brass. Miss Susan 
sat by the fire with her knitting, framing one 
of those elaborate meshes of casuistry which I 
have already referred to. The table close 
by her was heaped with books, drawings for 


_ the chantry, and for the improvement of an 


old house in the neighbourhood which she 
had bought in order to be independent, what- 
ever accidents might happen. She was more 


_ tranquil than usual in the quiet ofher thoughts, 


you | 
You mean Austin? 


I have never seen you | 


having made an effort to dismiss the more 
painful subject altogether, and to think only 
of the immediate future as it appeared now 
in the light of Herbert’s recovery. She was 


| thinking how to improve the house she had 


_and plots the arrangement of a house. 


stranger, “I shall not forget that you have | 


brought me in, when I was fatigued and | 


nearly dead.” 


i we shall succeed in it. 


bought, which at present bore the unmeaning 
title of St. Augustin’s Grange, and which she 
mirthfully announced her intention of calling 
Grey-womans, as a variation upon White- 
ladies. Miss Susan was sixty, and pretended 
to no lingering of youthfulness: but she was 
so strong and full of. life that nobody thought 
of her as an old woman, and though she pro- 


fessed, as persons of her age do, to have but 


a small amount of life left, she had no real 
feeling to this effect (as few have), and was 
thinking of her future house and planning 
conveniences for it as carefully as if she ex- 
pected to live in it for a hundred years. If 
she had been doing this with the immediate 
prospect of leaving Whiteladies before her, 
probably she might have felt a certain pain ; 
but as she had no idea of leaving White- 
ladies, there was nothing to disturb the 
pleasure with which almost every mind plans 
It is 
one of the things which everybody likes to 
attempt, each of us having a confidence that 
By the fire which vm 
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so warmly pleasant in contrast with the grey- 
ness without, having just decided with satis- 
faction that it was late enough to have the 
lamp lighted, the curtains drawn, and the 
greyness shut out altogether; and with the 
moral consolation about her of having got rid 
of her spectre, and of having been happily 
saved from all consequences of her wicked- 
ness, Miss Susan sat pondering her new house, 
and knitting her shawl, mind and hands alike 
occupied, and as near being happy as most 
women of sixty ever succeed in being. She 
turned round with a smile as Augustine spoke. 

I cannot describe the curious shock and 
sense as of a stunning blow that came all at 
once upon her. She did not recognise the 
woman, whom she had scarcely seen, nor did 
she realise at all what was to follow. The 
stranger stood in the full light, throwing back 
the hood of her cloak which had been drawn 
over her bonnet. She was very tall, slight, 
and dark. Who was she? It was easier to 
tell what she was. No one so remarkable in 
appearance had entered the old house for 
years. She was not pretty or handsome 
only, but beautiful, with fine features and 
great dark, flashing, mysterious eyes; not a 
creature to be overlooked or passed with 
slighting notice. Unconsciously as she looked 
at her Miss Susan rose to her feet in instinc- 


tive homage to her beauty, which was like 


that of a princess.) Who was she? ‘The 
startled woman could not tell, yet felt some- 
how, not only that she knew her, but that 
she had known of her arrival all her life, and 
was prepared for it, although she could not 
tell what it meant. She stood up and faced 
her faltering, and said, “ This lady—knows 
me? but, pardon me, I don’t know you.” 

“Yes; it is this one,” said the stranger. 
“You not know me, Madame? You see me 
at my beau-pére’s house at Bruges. Ah! you 
remember now. And this is your child,” she 
said suddenly, with a significant smile, putting 
down the baby by Miss Susan’s feet. “Ihave 
brought him to you.” 

“ Ah!” Miss Susan said with a suppressed 
cry. She looked helplessly from one to the 
other for a moment, holding up her hands as 
if in appeal to all the world against this 
sudden and extraordinary visitor. “ You 
are—Madame Austin,” she said still faltering, 
“their son’s wife? Yes. Forgive me for 
not knowing you. And I hope,” she added, 
not knowing what she said, “I hope—you 
are bettermow ?” 

“Yes, I am well,” said the young woman, 
sitting down abruptly. The child, which was 
about two years old, gave a crow of delight 





at sight of the fire, and crept towards it in- 
stantly on his hands and knees. Both the 
baby and the mother seemed to take posses- 
sion at once of the place. She began to 
undo and throw back on Miss Susan’s pretty 
velvet-covered chairs her wet cloak, and 
taking off her bonnet laid it on the table, on 
the plans of the new house. The boy, for 
his part, dragged himself over the great soft 
rug to the fender, where he sat down triumph- 
ant, holding his baby hands to the fire. 
His cap, which was made like a little night- 
cap of black stuff, with a border of coarse white 
lace very full round his face, such as French 
and Flemish children wear, was a headdress 
worn in-doors and out-of-doors, and not to be 
taken off—but he kicked himself free of the 
shawl in which he had been enveloped on 
his way to the fender. Augustine stood in 
her abstract way behind, not noticing much 
and waiting only to see if anything was 
wanted of her; while Miss Susan, deeply 
agitated, and not knowing what to say or do, 
stood also, dispossessed, looking from the 
child to the woman and from the woman to 
the child. 

“You have come from Bruges ?” she said, 
rousing herself to talk a little, yet in such a 
confusion of mind that she did not know 
what she said. “ You have had bad weather, 
unfortunately. You speak English? My 
French is so bad that I am glad of that.” 

“T know ver’ little,” said the stranger. 
“T have learn all alone, that nobody might 
know. I have planned it for long time to 
get a little change. Enfant, tais-toi; he is 
bad ; he is disagreeable ; but it is to you he 
owes his existence, and I have brought him 
to you.” 

“You do not mean to give him a bad 
character, poor little thing,” Miss Susan said 
with a forced smile. “Take care, take care, 
baby !” 

“ He will not take care. He likes to play 
with fire, and he does not understand you,” 
said the woman, with almost a look of plea- 
sure. Miss Susan seized the child and, 
drawing him away from the fender, placed 
him on the rug ; and then the house echoed 
with a lusty cry, that startling cry of child- 
hood which is so appalling to the solitary. 
Miss Susan, desperate and dismayed, tried 
what she could to amend her mistake. She 
took the handsomest book on the table in her 
agitation and thrust its pictures at him; she 
essayed to take him on her lap ; she rushed 
to a cabinet and got out some curiosities to 
amuse him. ‘ Dear, dear! cannot you pacify 
him?” she said at last. Augustine had turned 
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away and gone out of the room, which was a 
relief. 

“He does not care for me,” said the 
woman with a smile, leaning back in her 
chair and stretching out her feet to the fire. 
“Sometimes he will scream only when he 
catches sight of me. I brought him to you; 
—his aunt,” she added meaningly, “ Ma- 


dame knows ?—Gertrude, who lost her baby— | Ah, yes. 


can manage him, but not me. He is your 
child, Madame of the Viteladies. I bring 
him to you.” 

“Qh heaven help me! heaven help me !” 
cried Miss Susan wringing her hands. 

However, after a while the baby fell into 
a state of quiet, pondering something, and at 
last, overcome by the warmth, fell fast asleep, 
a deliverance for which Miss Susan was more 
thankful than I can say. “ But he will catch 
cold in his wet clothes,” she said bending 
over him, not able to shut out from her heart 
a thrill of natural kindness as she looked at 
the little flushed face surrounded by its closely 
tied cap, and the little sturdy fat legs thrust 
out from under his petticoats. 


“Oh, nothing will harm him,” said the | 


mother, with again a laugh that rang harshly. 


foot, not for his convenience, but her own. 
“It is warm here,” she added, “he likes it, 
and so do I.” 

Then there was a pause. The stranger 
eyed Miss Susan with a half-mocking, defiant 
look, and Miss Susan, disturbed and unhappy, 
looked at her, wondering what had brought 
her, what her object was, and oh! when it 
would be possible to get her away ! 

“You have come to England—to see it?” 
she asked, “for pleasure? to visit your 
friends? or perhaps on business? I am 
surprised that you should have found an out- 
of-the-way place like this.” 

“TI sought it,” said the new-comer. “I 


found the name on a letter, and then in a. 
book, and so got here. I have come to | 


see you.” 

‘It is very kind of you, I am sure,” said 
Miss Susan, more and more troubled. ‘“ Do 
you know many people in England? We 
shall, of course, be very glad to have you for 


a little while, but Whiteladies is not—amus- | 


ing—at this time of the year.” 
“I know nobody—but you,” said the 


with the air of one entirely at home and 
determined to be comfortable. She never 





| But they love the child. So I thought to come 


| overcome, if possible, the steady gaze of the 
She pushed the child a little aside with her | 


| your friends. I will be as your daughter. You 


| but my nephew’s, and I cannot pretend to 





| “I like a room like this and a warm, beau- 
| tiful house ; and you have many servants and 
stranger again. She sat with her great eyes | are rich. 
fixed upon Miss Susan, who faltered and | modest. She Aas a right to me—and the 
trembled under their steady gaze, leaning back | 


in her chair, stretching out her feet to the fire | 


took her eyes from Miss Susan’s face, and 
there was a slight smile on her lip. 

“ Listen,” she said. “It was not possible 
any longer there. They always hated me. 
Whatever I said or did, it was wrong. They 
could not put me out, for others would have 
cried shame. They quarrelled with me and 
scolded me, sometimes ten times in a day. 
I was not a log of wood. I 
scolded too; and we all hated each other, 


away, and bring the child to you. It is you 
that have done it, and you should have it; 
and it is I, madame knows, that have the 
only right to dispose of it. It is I—you 
acknowledge that ?” 

Heaven and earth! was it possible that 
the woman meant anything like what she 
said? ‘You have had a quarrel with them,” 
said Miss Susan, pretending to take it lightly, 
falling at every word into a tremor she could 
not restrain. “Ah! that happens sometimes, 
but fortunately it does not last. If I can be 
of any use to make it up, I will do anything 
I can.” 

As she spoke she tried to return, and to 


other; but this was not an effort of which 
Miss Susan was capable. The strange, beav- 
tiful creature, who looked like some being of 
a new species treading this unaccustomed 
soil, looked calmly at her and smiled again. 
“No,” she said, “ you will keep me here; 
that will be change, what I lofe. I will know 


will not send me back to that place where they 
hate me. I like this better. I will stay here, 
and be a daughter to you.” 

Miss Susan grew pale to her very lips; 
her sin had found her out. “You say so 
because you are angry,” she said trembling ; 
“but they are your friends; they have been 
kind to you. This is not really my house, 


have—any right to you; though what you 
say is very kind,” she added with a shiver. 
“J will write to M. Austin, and you will pay 
us a short visit, for we are dull here—and then 
you will go back to your home. I knowyou 
would not like the life here.” 

“T shall try,” said the stranger composedly. 


Ah, madame must not be too 


child. She will be my second mother, I know 
it. I shall be very happy here.” 

Miss Susan trembled more and more. 
“Indeed, you are deceiving yourself,” she 
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said. “Indeed, I could not set myself 
against Mousheer Austin, your father-in-law. 
Indeed, indee . 

“ And indeed, indeed !” said her visitor. 
“Yes; you have the best right to the child. 
The child is yours—and I cannot be sepa- 
rated from him. Am not I his mother?” she 
said, with a mocking light on her face, and 
laughed—a laugh which was in reality very 
musical and pleasant, but which sounded to 
Miss Susan like the laugh of a fiend. 

And then there came a pause; for Miss 
Susan, at her wit’s end, did not know what 
to say. The child lay with one little foot 
kicked out at full length, the other dimpled 
knee bent, his little face flushed in the 
firelight, fast asleep at their feet; the wet 
shawl in which he had been wrapped steam- 
\|ing and smoking in the heat; and the tall, 
fine figure of the young woman, slim and 
graceful, thrown back in the easy-chair in 
absolute repose and comfort. Though Miss 
Susan stood on her own hearth, and these 
two were intruders, aliens, it was she who 
hesitated and trembled, and the other who 
was calm and full of easy good-humour. 
She lay back in her chair as if she had lived 
there all her life; she stretched herself out 
before the welcome fire; she smiled upon 
the mistress of the house with benign in- 
difference. “You would not separate the 
mother and the child,” she repeated. ‘That 
would be worse than to separate husband 
and wife.” 

Miss Susan wrung her hands in despair. 
“For a little while I shall be—glad to have 
you,” she said, putting force on herself ; “ for 
a—week or two—a fortnight. But for a 
longer time I cannot promise. I am going 
|| to leave this house.” 

“One house is like another to me,” said 
| the stranger. “I will go with you where 
yougo. You will be good to me—and the 
child.” 

|| Poor Miss Susan! This second Ruth 

looked at her dismay unmoved, nay, with a 
| certain air of half humorous amusement. 
She was not afraid of her, nor of being 
turned away: She held possession with the 
bold security of one who, she knows, cannot 
be rejected. “I shall not be dull or fatigued 
of you, for you will be kind ; and where you 
go I will go,” she repeated, in Ruth’s very 
words ; while Miss Susan’s heart sank, sank 
into the very depths of despair. What could 
she do or say? Should she give up her resist- 
ance for the moment, and wait to see what time 
would bring forth? or should she, however 
difficult it was, stand out now at the begin- 





ning, and turn away the unwelcome visitor ? 
At that moment, however, while she tried to 
make up her mind to the severest measures, 
a blast of rain came against the window, and 
moaned and groaned in the chimneys of the 
old house. To turn a woman and a child 
out into such a night was impossible ; they 
must stay at least till morning, whatever they 
did more. 

“And I should like something to eat,” 
said the stranger, stretching her arms above 
her head with natural but not elegant free- 
dom, and distorting her beautiful face with a 
great yawn. “Iam very fatigued ; and then 
I should like to wash myself and rest.” 

“Perhaps it is too late to do anything else 
to-night,” said Miss Susan, with a troubled 
countenance ; “‘ to-morrow we must talk fur- 
ther ; and I think you will see that it will be 
better to go back where you are known— 
among your friends r 

“No, no ; never go back!” she cried. “ I 
will go where you go; that is, I will not 
change any more. I will stay with you—and 
the child.” 

Miss Susan rang the bell with an agitated 
hand, which conveyed strange tremors even 
to the sound of the bell, and let the kitchen, if 
not into her secret, at least into the knowledge 
that there was a secret, and something mys- 
terious going on. Martha ran to answer the 
summons, pushing old Stevens out of the 
way. “If it’s anything particular, it’s me as 
my iady wants,” Martha said, moved to 
double zeal by curiosity ; and a more curious 
scene had never been seen by wondering eyes 
of domestic at Whiteladies than that which 
Martha saw. The stranger lying back in her 
chair, yawning and stretching her arms ; Miss 
Susan standing opposite, with black care 
upon her brow; and at their feet between 
them, roasting, as Martha said, in front of 
the fire, the rosy baby with its odd dress, 
thrown down like a bundle on the rug. Martha 
gave a scream at sight of the child. ‘‘ Lord! 
it’s a baby! and summun will tread on’t!” 
vghe cried, with her eyes starting out of her 
head. 

“Hold your tongue, you foolish woman,” 
cried Miss Susan; “do you think I will 
tread on thechild? It is sleeping, poor littie 
thing. Go at once, and make ready the East 
room ; light a fire, and make everything com- 
fortable. ‘This—lady—is going to stay all 
night.” 

“ Yes—every night,” interposed the visitor, 
with a smile. 

“You hear what I say to you, Martha,” 
said Miss Susan, seeing that her maid turned 
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gaping to the other speaker. “The East 
room, directly ; and there is a child’s bed, 
isn’t there, somewhere in the house ?” 

“ Yes, sure, Miss Susan ; Master Herbert’s, 
as he had when he come first, and Miss 
Reine’s, but that’s bigger, as it’s the one she 
lept in at ten years old, afore you give her 
the little dressing-room ; and then there’s an 
old cradle 4 

“JT don’t want a list of all the old furni- 
ture in the house,” cried Miss Susan, cutting 
Martha short, “and get a bath ready and 
some food for the child. Everything is to be 
done to make—this lady—comfortable—for 
the night.” 

** Ah! I knew Madame would be a mother 
to me,” cried the stranger, suddenly rising 
up, and folding her unwilling hostess in an 
unexpected and unwelcome embrace. Miss 
Susan, half-resisting, felt her cheek touch the 
new-comer’s damp and somewhat rough black 
woollen gown with sensations which I can- 
not describe. Utter dismay took possession 
of her soul. The punishment of her sin had 
taken form and shape; it was no longer to 
be escaped from. What should she, what 
could she, do? She withdrew herself almost 
roughly from the hold of her captor, which 
was powerful enough to require an effort to 
get free, and shook her collar straight, and 
her hair, which had been deranged by this 
unexpected sign of affection. “ Let every- 
thing be got ready at once,” she said, turning 
with peremptory tones to Martha, who had 
witnessed with much dismay and surprise her 
mistress’s discomfiture. The wind sighed 
and groaned in the great chimney, as if it 
sympathized with her trouble, and blew noisy 
blasts of rain against the windows. Miss 
Susan suppressed the thrill of hot impatience 
and longing to turn this new-comer to the 
door which moved her. It could not be 
done to-night. Nothing could warrant her in 
turning out her worst enemy to the mercy of 
the elements to-night. | 

That was the strangest night that had been 
passed in Whiteladies for years. The stranger 
dined with the ladies in the old hall, which 
astonished her, but which she thought ugly 
and cold. “It is a church; it is not a 
room,” she said, with a shiver. “I do 
not like to eat in a church.” After- 
wards, however, when she saw Augustine 
sit down, whom she watched wonderingly, 
she sat down also. “If ma sceur does 
it, I may do it,” she said. But she did a 
great many things at table which disgusted 
Miss Susan, who could think of nothing else 
but this strange intruder. She ate up her 





gravy with a piece of bread, pursuing the 
savoury liquid round her plate. She de 
clined to allow her knife and fork to be 
changed, to the great horror of Stevens, 
She addressed that correct and high-class 
servant familiarly as “my friend ”—translat- 
ing faithfully from her natural tongue—and 
drawing him into the conversation, a liberty 
which Stevens on his own account was not 
indisposed to take, but which he scorned to 
be led into by a stranger. Miss Susan 
breathed at last when her visitor was taken 
up-stairs to bed. She went with her solemnly, 
and ushered her into the bright, luxurious 
English room, with its blazing fire, and warm 
curtains, and soft carpet. The young woman's 
eyes opened wide with wonder. “I lofe this,” 
she said, basking before the fire, and kissed 
Miss Susan again, notwithstanding her resist- 
ance. There was no one in the house so tall, 
not even Stevens, and to resist her effectually 
was not in anybody’s power at Whiteladies. 
The child had been carried up-stairs, and lay, 
still dressed, fast asleep upon the bed. 

“Shall I stay, ma’am, and help the—lady | 
—with the chyild?” said Martha, in a 
whisper. 

“ No, no; she will know how to manage 
it herself,” said Miss Susan, not caring that 
any of the household should see too much of 
the stranger. 

A curious, foreign-looking box, with many 
iron clamps and bands, had been brought. 
from the railway in the interval. The candles 
were lighted, the fire burning, the kettle boil- 
ing on the hob, and a plentiful supply of bread 
and milk for the baby when it woke. What 
more could be required? Miss Susan left 
her undesired guests with a sense of relief, 
which, alas! was very short-lived. She had 
escaped, indeed, for the moment; but the 
prospect before her was so terrible, that her 
very heart sickened at it. What was she to 
do? She was in this woman’s power ; in the 
power of a reckless creature, who could by a 
word hold her up to shame and bitter dis- 
grace ; who could take away from her all the 
honour she had earned in her long honour- 
able life, and leave a stigma upon her very 
grave. What could she do to get rid of her, 
to send her back again to her relations, to get 
her out of the desecrated house? Miss Susan’s 
state of mind, on this dreadful night, was one 
chaos of fear, doubt, misery, remorse, and 
pain. Her sin had found her out. Was she 
to be condemned to live hereafter all her life 
in presence of this constant reminder of it? 
If she had suffered but little before, she suf 
fered enough to make up for it now. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE night was terrible for this peaceful 
|| household in a more extended sense than 
|| that deep misery which the arrival of the 
\| stranger cost Miss Susan. Those quiet 
|| people, mistresses and servants, had but 
|| just gone to bed when the yells of the child 
| rang through the silence, waking and dis- 
|turbing every one, from Jane, who slept 
with the intense sleep of youth, unawakable 
by all ordinary commotions, to Augustine, 
who spent the early night in prayer, and 
Miss Susan, who neither prayed nor slept, 
and felt as if she should be, henceforward, 
incapable of either. These yells continued 
for about an hour, during which time the 
household, driven distracted, made repeated 
visits in all manner of costumes to the door 
of the East room, which was locked, and from 
which the stranger shrilly repelled them. 

“ Je dois le dompter!” she cried through 
the thick oaken door, and in the midst of 
those screams which, to the unaccustomed 
ear, seem ‘so much more terrible than they 
really are. 

“Tt’ll bust itself, that’s what it'll do,” said 
the old cook ; “particular as it’s a boy. 
Boys should never be let scream like that ; 
it’s far more dangerous for them than it is for 
a gell.” 

Cook was a widow, and therefore an 
authority on all such subjects. After an 
hour or so the child was heard to sink into 
subdued sobbings, and Whiteladies, relieved, 
went to bed, thanking its stars that this 
terrible experience was over. But long 
before daylight the conflict recommenced, 
and once more the inmates, in their night- 
dresses, and Miss Susan in her dressing- 
gown, assembled round the door of the East 
room. 

“For heaven’s sake, let some one come 
in and help you,” said Miss Susan through 
the door. ; 

“ Je dois le dompter,” answered the other 
fiercely. “Go away, away! Je dois le 
dompter !” 

“What’s she a-going to do, ma’am ?” said 
Cook. “Dump ’um? Good Lord, she don’t 
mean to beat the child, I ’ope—particular 
as it’s a boy.” 

Three times in the night the dreadful 
experience was repeated, and I leave the 
reader to imagine with what feelings the 
family regarded its new inmate. They were 
all down-stairs very early, with that exhausted 
and dissipated feeling which want of sleep 
gives. The maids found some comfort in 

















the tea, which Cook made instantly to restore 
their nerves ; but even this brought little 
comfort to Miss Susan, who lay awake and 
miserable in her bed, fearing every moment 
a repetition of the cries, and feeling herself 
helpless and enslaved in the hands of some 
diabolical creature, who, having no mercy on 
the child, would, she felt sure, have none on 
her, and whom she had no means of subduing 
or getting rid of. All the strength had gone 
out of her, mind and body. She shrank 
even from the sight of the stranger, from 
getting up to meet her again, from coming 
into personal contact and conflict with her. 
She became a weak old woman, and cried 
hopelessly on her pillow, not knowing where 
to turn, after the exhaustion of that terrible 
night. This, however, was but a passing 
mood like another, and she got up at her 
usual time, and faced the world and her 
evil fortune, as she must have done had an |} 
earthquake swept all she cared for out of the 
world—as we must all do, whatever may 
have happened to us, even the loss of all 
that makes life sweet. She got up and | 
dressed herself as usual, with the same care |} 
as always, and went down-stairs and called |, 
the family together for prayers, and did |) 
everything as she was used to do it—watch- || 
ing the door every moment, however, and || 
trembling lest that tall black figure should |) 
come in. It was a great relief, however, || 
when, by way of accounting for Cook’s || 
absence at morning prayers, Martha pointed 
out that buxom personage in the garden, 
walking about with the child in her arms. 

“ The —lady’s—a-having her breakfast 
in bed,” said Martha. “ What did the child 
do, ma’am, but stretches out its little arms 
when me and Cook went in first thing, after 
she unlocked the door.” 

“Why did two of you go?” said Miss 
Susan. “ Did she ring the bell?” 

“Well, ma’am,” said Martha, “ you'll say 
it’s one o’ my silly, nervish ways. But I was 
frightened—I don’t deny. What with Cook 
saying as the child would bust itself, and 
what with them cries—but, Lord bless you, 
it’s all right,” said Martha; “ and a-laughing 
and crowing to Cook, and all of us as soon as 
it got down to the kitchen, and taking its 
sop as natural! I can’t think what could 
come over the child to be that wicked with 
its ma.” 

“‘ Some people never get on with children,” 
said Miss Susan, feeling some apology neces- 
sary; “and no doubt it misses the nurse it 
was used to. And it was tired with the 
journey——’” 
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“That’s exactly what Cook says,” said 
Martha. ‘Some folks has no way with 
children—even when it’s the ma—and Cook 
says i 

**T hope you have taken the lady’s break- 
fast up to her comfortably,” said Miss Susan ; 
“tell her, with my compliments, that I hope 
she will not hurry to get up, as she must have 
had a very bad night.” 

“ Who is she?” said Augustine quietly. 

Miss Susan knew that this question 
awaited her; and it was very comforting to | 
her mind to know that Augustine would | 
accept the facts of the story calmly without 
thinking of any meaning that might lie below 
them, or asking any explanations. She told 
her these facts quite simply. 

“She is the daughter-in-law of the Austins 
of Bruges—their son’s widow—her child is 
Herbert’s next of kin and heir presumptive. 
Since dear Bertie has got better his chances, 
of course, have become very much smaller ; 
and, as I trust,” said Miss Susan fervently, 
with tears of pain coming to her eyes, “ that 
my dear boy will live to have heirs of his 
own, this baby, poor thing, has no chance 
at all to speak of; but, you see, as they do 
not know that, and heard that Herbert was 
never likely to recover, and are people quite 
different from ourselves, and don’t understand | 
things, they still look upon him as the heir.” 








“Yes,” said Augustine, “I understand ; 
“and they think he has a right to live here.” 


“Tt is not that, dear. The young woman 
has quarrelled with her husband’s parents, or 
she did not feel happy with them. Such 
things happen often, you know ; perhaps 
there were faults on both sides. So she 
took it into her head to come here. She is an 
orphan, with no friends, and a young widow, 
poor thing; but I am most anxious to get 
her sent away.” 

““Why should she be sent away?” said 
Augustine. “It is our duty to keep her, if 
she wishes to stay. An orphan—a widow ! 
Susan, you do not see our duties as I wish 
you could. We who are eating the bread 
which ought to be the property of the widow 
and the orphan—how dare we cast one of 
them from our doors! No, if she wishes it, 
she must stay.” 

“ Augustine !” cried her sister with tears, 
“T will do anything you tell me, dear; but 
don’t ask meto do this! I do not like her— 
I am afraid of her. Think how she must 
have used the child last night! I cannot let 
her stay.” 

Augustine put down the cup of milk which 


| I know he will not be guided by me. But for 





~ her habitual breakfast, and looked across 


the table at her sister. “It is not by what 
we like we should be ruled,” she said. “ Alas, 
most people are; but we have a duty. If 
she is not good, she has the more need of 
help; but I would not leave the child with 
her,” she added, for she, too, had felt what it 
was to be disturbed. “I would give the 
child to some one else who can manage it. 
Otherwise you cannot refuse her, an orphan 
and widow, if she wishes to stay.” 

“ Austine, you mistake, you mistake!” 
cried Miss Susan, driven to her wit’s end. 

“No, I do not mistake ; from our door no 
widow and no orphan should ever be driven 
away. When it is Herbert’s house, he must 
do as he thinks fit,” said Augustine; “ at least 


us, who live to expiate No, she must not 
be sent away. But I would give the charge 
of the child to some one else,” she added 
with less solemnity of tone; “ certainly I 
would have some one else for the child.” 
With this Augustine rose and went away, 
her hands in her sleeves, her pace as mea- 
sured as ever. She gave forth her solemn 
decision on general principles, knowing no 
other, with an abstract superiority which 
offended no one, because of its very ab- 
straction, and curious imperfection in all 
practical human knowledge. Miss Susan was 
too wise to be led by her sister in ordinary 
affairs ; but she listened to this judgment, 
her heart wrung by pangs which she could 
not avow toanyone. It was not the motive 
which bulked so largely with Augustine, 
and was, indeed, the only one she took 
account of, which affected her sister. It 
was neither Christian pity for the helpless, 
nor a wish to expiate the sins of the past, 
that moved Miss Susan. The emotion which 
was battling in her heart was fear. How 
could she bear it to be known what she had 
done? How could she endure to let 
Augustine know, or Herbert, or Reine ?—or 
even Farrel-Austin, who would rejoice over 
her, and take delight in her shame? She 
dared not turn her visitor out of the house, 
for this reason. She sat by herself when 
Augustine had gone, with her hands clasped 
tight, and a bitter, helpless beating and 
fluttering of her heart. Never before had 
she felt herself in the position of a coward, 
afraid to face the exigency before her. 
She had always dared to meet all things, 
looking danger and trouble in the face; 
but then she had never done anything 
in her life to be ashamed of before. She 
shrank now from meeting the unknown 
woman who had taken possession of her 
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house. If she had remained there in her 
room, shut up, Miss Susan felt as if she 
would gladly have compounded to let her 
remain, supplying her with as many luxuries 
as she cared for. But to face her, to talk to 
her, to have to put up with her, and her com- 
panionship, this was more than she could bear. 

She had not been abie to look at her 











letters in her preoccupied and excited state ; 
|| but when she turned them over now, in the 
| pause that ensued after Augustine’s depar- 
| ture, she found a letter from old Guillaume 





Austin, full of trouble, narrating to her how 
|| his daughter-in-law had fled from the house 
| in consequence of some quarrel, carrying the 
| child with her, who was the joy of their 
|| hearts. So far as she was concerned, the 
| old man said, they were indifferent to the 
|| loss, for since Giovanna’s child was born 
|| she had changed her character entirely, and 
} was no longer the heart-broken widow who 
'| had obtained all their sympathies. “She 
|| had always a peculiar temper,” the father 
| wrote. ‘My poor son did not live happy 
with her, though we were ready to forget 
everything in our grief. She is not one of our 
people, but by origin an Italian, fond of 
|| pleasure, and very hot-tempered, like all of 
that race. But recently she has been almost 
beyond our patience. Madame will remem- 
ber how good my old wife was to her— 
though she cannot bear the idle—letting her 
do nothing, as is her nature. Since the 
baby was born, however, she has been most 
ungrateful to my poor wife, looking her 
in the face as if to frighten, and with inso- 
lent smiles; and I have heard her even 
threaten to betray the wife of my bosom to 
me for something unknown—some dress, I 
suppose, or other trifle my Marie has given 
her without telling me. This is insufferable ; 
but we have borne it all for the child, who is 
the darling of our old age. Madame will 
feel for me, for it is your loss, too, as well as 
ours. The child,‘the heir, is gone! who 
charmed us and made us feel young again. 
My wife thinks she may have gone to you, 
and therefore I write ; but I have no hopes of 
this myself, and only fear that she may have 
married some one, and taken our darling from 
us for ever—for who would separate a mother 
from her child?—though the boy does not 
love her, not at all, not so much as he loves 
us and his aunt Gertrude, who thinks she 
sees in him the boy whom she lost. Write 
to me in pity, dear and honoured madame, 
and if by any chance the unhappy Giovanna 


has gone to you, I will come and fetch her 
away.” 
XVI—27 











This letter was balm to Miss Susan’s 
wounds. She wrote an answer to M. Austin 
at once, then bethought herself of a still 
quicker mode of conveying information, 
and wrote a telegram, which she dispatched 
by the gardener, mounted on the best horse 
in the stable, to the railway. “She is here 
with the child, quite well. I shall be glad 
to see you,” Miss Susan wrote ; then sat down 
again, tremulous, but resolute, to think of 
what was before her. But for the prospect 
of old Guillaume’s visit, what a prospect it 
was that lay before her! She could under- 
stand how that beautiful face would look, 
with its mocking defiance at the helpless old 
woman who was in her power, and could 
not escape from her. Poor old Madame 
Austin! Her sin was the greatest of all, 
Miss Susan felt, with a sense of relief, for | 
was it not her good husband whom she was 
deceiving, and had not all the execution of 
the complot been left in her hands? Miss | 
Susan knew she herself had lied; but how 
much oftener Madame Austin must have 
lied, practically, and by word and speech! 
Everything she had done for weeks and | 
months must have been a lie, and thus she | 
had put herself in this woman’s power, who 
cruelly had taken advantage of it. Miss | 
Susan realised, with a shudder, how the poor | 
old Flemish woman, who was her confede- | 
rate, must have been put to the agony! how 
she must have been held over the precipice, 
pushed almost to the verge, obliged perhaps | 
to lie and lie again, in order to save herself. 
She trembled at the terrible picture ; and 
now all that had been done to Madame 
Austin was about to be done to herself—for 
was not she, too, in this pitiless woman’s 
power ? 

A tap at the door. She thought it was the 
invader of her peace, and said, ‘‘ Come in” 
faintly. Then the door was pushed open, 
and a tottering little figure, so low down 
that Miss Susan, unprepared for this pigmy, 
did not see it at first, came in with a feeble 
rush, as babies do, too much afraid of its 
capabilities of progress to have any confi- 
dence of holding out. “Did you ever see 
such a darling, ma’am?” said Cook. “We 
couldn’t keep him not to ourselves a moment 
longer. I whips him up, and I says, ‘Miss 
Susan must see him.’ Now, did you ever set 
your two eyes on a sweeter boy ?” 

Miss Susan, relieved, did as she was told ; 
she fixed her eyes upon the boy, who, after 
his rush, subsided on to the floor, and gazed 
at her in silence. He was as fair as an 
English child, a flaxen-headed, blue-eyed, 
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Flemish baby, with innocent, wide-open 
eyes. 

“ He ain’t a bit like his ma, bless him, and 
he takes to strangers quite natural. Look at 
him a-cooing and a-laughing at you, ma’am, 
as he never set eyes on before! But human 
nature is unaccountable,” said Cook, with awe- 
stricken gravity, “ for he can’t abide his ma.” 

“ Did you ever know such a case before ?” 
said Miss Susan, who, upon the ground that 
Cook was a widow, looked up to her judg- 
ment on such matters as all the rest of the 
household did. Cook was in very high 
feather at this moment, having at last proved 
beyond doubt the superiority of her know- 
ledge and experience as having once had 
a child (still-born) of her own. 

“ Well, ma’am,” said Cook, ‘‘ that depends. 
There’s some folk as never have no way with 
children, married or single, it don’t matter. 
Now that child, if you let him set at your 
feet, and give him a reel out of your work- 
box to play with, will be as good as gold; 
for you've got a way with children, you have ; 
but he can’t abide his ma.” 

“Leave him there, if you think he will be 
good,” said Miss Susan. She did more than 
give the baby a reel out of her workbox, for 
she took out the scissors, pins, needles, all 
sharp and pointed things, and put down the 
workbox itself on the carpet. And then 
she sat watching the child with the most 
curious, exquisite mixture of anguish and a 
kind of pleasure in her heart. Poor old 
Guillaume Austin’s grandchild, a true scion 
of the old stock! but not as was supposed. 
She watched the little tremulous dabs the 
baby made at the various articles that 
pleased him. How he grasped them in the 
round fat fingers that were just long enough 
to close on a reel; how he threw them away 
to snatch at others; the pitiful look of 
mingled suffering, injured feeling, and indig- 


nation which came over his face ina moment. 


when the lid of the box dropped on his 
fingers ; his unconscious little song to him- 
self, cooing and gurgling in a baby mono- 
logue. What was the child thinking? No 
clue had he to the disadvantages under 
which he was entering life, or the advantages 
which had been planned for him before he 
was born, and which, by the will of Provi- 
dence, were falling into nothing. Poor little 
unconscious baby! The workbox and its 
reels were at this moment quite world enough 
for him. 

It was an hour or two later before the 
stranger came down-stairs. She had put on 
a black silk dress, and done up her hair care- 


| 


fully, and made her appearance as imposing 
| as possible ; and, indeed, so far as this went, 
she required few external helps. The child 
| took no notice of her, sheltered as he was 
| under Miss Susan’s wing, until she took him 
|up roughly, disturbing his toys and play. 
| Then he pushed her away with a repetition 
| of last night’s screams, beating with his little 
angry hands against her face, and shrieking, 
“No, no!” his only intelligible word, at the 
top of his lungs. The young woman grew 
exasperated too, and repaid the blows he 
gave with one or two hearty slaps and a 
shake, by means of which the cries became | 
tremulous and wavering, though they were as 
loud as ever. By the time the conflict had 
come to this point, however, Cook and 
Martha, flushed with indignation, were both 
at the door. “Il ne faut pas frapper l’en- 
fang!” Miss Susan called out loudly in her 
peculiar French. “ Vous ne resterez pas un 
moment ici si vous ne donnez pas cet enfang 
au cook; vous écoutez? Donnez, donnez, 
toute de suite!” Her voice was so imperative 
that the woman was cowed. She tumed 
and tossed the child to Cook, who, red as 
her own fire, stood holding out her arms to 
receive the screaming and struggling boy. 

“ What do I care?” said the stranger. 
“Petit sot! cochon! va! I slept not all the 
night,” she added. “You heard? Figure 
to yourself whether I wish to keep him now. 
Ah, petit fripon, petit vaurien! Va!” 

“ Madame Austin,” said Miss 





Susan | 
solemnly as the women went away, carrying 
the child, who clung to Cook’s broad bosom 


| 


and sobbed on her shoulder. “You do not | 
stay here another hour, unless you promise | 
to give up the child to those who can take 
care of him. You cannot ; that is clear.” | 

“ And yet he is my child,” said the young | 
woman with a malicious smile. “ Madame | 
knows he is my child? He is always sage | 
with his aunt Gertrude, and likes her red and 
white face. Madame remembers Gertrude, 
who lost her baby? But mine belongs to 
me.” 

“He may belong to you,” said Miss Susan 
with almost a savage tone, “ but he is not 
| to remain with you another hour, unless you 
| wish to take him away ; in which case,” said 
| Miss Susan, going to the door and _ throwing 
|it open, “you are perfectly at liberty to 
' depart, him and you.” . 
| . The stranger sat for a moment looking at 
|her, then went and looked out into the 
| red-floored passage, with a kind of insolent 
scrutiny. Then she made Miss Susan 4 
_mock curtsey, and sat down. 
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| all patience, made this speech to her. She 
| was astounded. She answered humbly, sink- 
| ing her voice, “I will do what you tell me. 





| I’ hope I climbed the grassy stair, 


| Each seemed a happy soul to be, 


| I smiled to think they danced for me, 
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“‘ They are welcome to have him,” she said 
calmly. ‘What should I want him for? 
Even a child, a baby, should know better 
than to hate one. I do not like it; it is a 
nasty little thing—very like Gertrude, and 
with her ways exactly. It is hard to see your 
child resemble another woman ; should not 
madame think so, if she had been like me, 
and had a child?” 

“Look here,” Miss Susan said, going up 
to her and shaking her by the shoulders, 
with a whiteness and passion about her which 
cowed Giovanna in spite of herself—“ look 
here! This is how you treated your poor 
mother-in-law, no doubt, and drove her wild. 
I will not put up with it—do you hear me? 
I will drive you out of the house this very 
day, and let you do what you will and say 
what you will, rather than bear this. You 
hear me? and I mean what I say.” 

Giovanna stared, blank with surprise, at 
the resolute woman, who, driven beyond 


Madame is not a fool, like my belle mere.” 





“She is not a fool either!” cried Miss 
Susan. “ Ah, I wish now she had been! I 
wish I had seen your face that day! Oh yes, 
you are pretty—pretty enough! but I never 
should have put anything in your power if I 
had seen your face that day !” 

Giovanna gazed at her for a moment, still 
bewildered. Then she rose and looked at 
herself in the old glass, which distorted that | 
beautiful face a little. ‘I am glad you find 
me pretty,” she said. ‘“ My face! it is not a | 
white and red moon, like Gertrude’s, who is | 
always praised and spoiled; but I hope it 
may do more for me than hers has done yet. | 
That is what I intend. My poor pretty face 
—that it may win fortune yet!—my face or 
my boy.” 

Miss Susan, her passion dying out, stood | 
and looked at this unknown creature with 
dismay. Her face or her boy !—what did she 
mean? or was there any meaning at all in 
these wild words—words that might be mere | 
folly and vanity, and indeed resembled that | 
more than anything else. Perhaps, after all, 
she was but a fool who required a little firm- 
ness of treatment—nothing more. 





TWO SUMMER DAYS. 


Green hills in sunshine glancing; 
A thousand grasses blossomed fair, 
The breezes set them dancing. 


Rejoicing with the summer ; 


And every glad new-comer. 
But ah! a rapture greater still, 
Below, my heart awaited ; 

It was the self-same grassy hill, 





How wondrously translated ! 


| It seemed that gems had dropped in showers, | 


The hill with glory lining ; 
"Twas but a crowd of sorrel flowers, 
Through which the sun was shining ! | 


| 


Each little flower, with ruby wings, | 
Moved to a rhythmic measure ; 

|| Spell-bound, I watched the lovely things, 

As one surveys his treasure. 


| I danced, I sang, I could not choose 


But of their brightness borrow ; 
I felt as if I should not lose 
That joy in any sorrow! 


Downcast, I trod the self-same way, 
The summer hardly older ; 

But ah! how different seemed the day 
To me, a sad beholder! 

No light lies on the hill-tops now, 
No music stirs the grasses ; 

The very insects seem to know 
That some sad spirit passes ! 


I reached at last the lovely place 
Where late I paused in rapture ; 
In vain I gazed, with wistful face, 
No glow could I recapture. 
The sorrel flowers were growing there, 
Not one perhaps had vanished ; 
But ah! the cloud of my despair 
Their gracious joy had banished ! 
M, BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
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MUSICAL CHAPTERS. 
III. (Concluded.) 


ON HEARING 


MUSIC. 


M USIC is not only a body healer ; it is | rounded model of physical and intellectual 


a mind regulator. 
tional function of music remains almost to 
be discovered. 

The future mission of music for the million 
is the DisciPLINE OF EMOTION. 

What is the ruin of art ? Ill-regulated emo- 
tion. 

What is the ruin of life? Again, ill-regu- 
lated emotion. 

What mars happiness? What destroys 
manliness ? What sullies womanhood ? What 
checks enterprise? What spoils success? 
Constantly the same—ill-regulated emotion. 
The tongue is a fire, an uncontrolled and 
passionate outburst swallows up many virtues, 
and blots out weeks of kindness. 

There is one thing more important than 
knowing self; it is governing self. There is 
one thing better than crushing impulse ; it is 
using impulse. The life of the ascetic is 
half true, the life of the voluptuary is the 
other half true. The stoic may be said to be 
bliad at least of one eye. The cynic is very 
nearly blind of both, since the power and 
the passion and the splendid uses of exist- 
ence are hidden from him, and all these go 
wrong in various ways, from abusing, mis- 
using, or neglecting the emotional life. 

The Greek was not far wrong when he laid 
such stress on gymnastics and music. Of 
music, indeed, in its modern, exhaustive, and 
subtle developments, as the language of the 
emotions, he knew nothing; but his faint 
guess was with a certain fine and unerring 
instinct in the right direction ; shame upon 
us, that, in the blaze of modern music, we 
have almost missed its deepest meaning! 
The Greek at least understood how sound 
regulated motion, which is, after all, only the 
physical expression of emotion; not a pro- 
cession, not a social gathering, not a gymna- 
slum, nay, not even an important oration, was 
thought complete without the introduction of 
musical sound, and that not as a mere jingle 
or pastime, but to regulate the order, the 
variety, the intensity of bodily motions, 
actions, and words, so that throughout there 
might be an elaborate discipline carried on 
through musical sound, a discipline which, 
thus learned at the schools, met the Greek 
again at every turn in his social and political 
life, and ended by making his earth-life that 








The great educa- | harmony, and perfection which has made at 


once the despair and wonder of sculptors, 
poets, and philosophers of all ages. 

And we living in the full development of 
this divine art of Music, put it to less prac- 
tical uses than the Greek, who never got 
beyond music as a rhythmic and melodic 
regulator of dancing, feasting, and oratory! 


It remains for us to take up the pregnant 
hint, and claim modern music as the great 
organ of emotional culture and emotional 
discipline. 

This practical view of the unique and 
perfect functions of the musical art is, I 
think, sufficiently new to require a little 
further explanation. 

“ How,” it will be asked, “apart from 
mere pleasure—pleasure, if you will, of a 
harmless and elevating kind—am I a bit 
better for the hearing of music?” 

In answering this question, I leave out the 
effect produced on bodily health through 
the agitation of the nervous centres by 
musical sound, as dwelt upon above. I will 
come to close quarters at once with music 
and morals, and I will show how hearing 
music in the right way gets up, as it were, the 
steam power of emotion, collects it, concen- 
trates it, and then puts it through such in- 
numerable stages of discipline, that the very 
force of emotion which, allowed to run wild, 
brings ruin into life, grows, through the right 
hearing of great and skilful music, docile, 
controlled, indefinitely plastic, or at the call 
of the will, resistless in might. 

Music, in short, is bound, when properly 
used and understood, to train us in the 
exercise of our emotions, as the gymnasium 
trains us in the exercise of our limbs. The 
Greek understood both these uses, we pro- 
perly understand neither. 


First, then, music rouses the emotions. 
Inward activities long dormant or never 
before awakened, are called up, and become 
new powers within the breast, for remember, 
emotion nerves for action. The stupidest 
horse that goes up hill to the sound of bells, 
the timidest soldier that marches to battle 
with fife and drum, the most delicate girl 
who spins round tireless in the dance, the 
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poorest labourer who sings at his work— 
any of them are good enough to prove 
that music rouses and sustains emotion. 

But, secondly, music disciplines and con- 
trols emotion. 

That is the explanation of the art of music, 
as distinguished from the mere power of 
musical sound. You can rouse with a stroke ; 
but to guide, to modulate, to control, to raise 
and depress, to combine, to work out a de- 
finite scheme involving appropriate relations 
and proportions of force, and various mo- 
bility—for this you require the subtle ma- 
chinery of an art, and the direct machinery 
for stirring up and regulating emotion, is the 
wonderful vibratory mechanism set in motion 
by the art of music. 


Those who wish to see how, as the hand- 
maid to thought, music steps in to elaborate 
and control emotion, I will refer to my 
analysis of Z/ijah, in “ Music and Morals ;” 
but I wish to give here a short example of 
the way in which a train of abstract emotion, 
capable of being fitted to different thoughts, 
or capable of underlying more than one series 
of mental events (so long as the relations of 
them be similar and parallel), can be roused 
and developed in a fixed artistic form by 
music. The limits of the present article will 
not allow me to take one of the great 
symphonies of Beethoven or Mendelssohn for 
this. I will select a “Lied ohne Worte ;” 
let us take, for instance, No. 10, or the 
fourth Lied of the Second Book. I will 
mention the bars by their numbers, instead 
of using technical terms, such as key of D or 
F, subdominant, tonic, &c. It is difficult to 
describe mental states apart from particular 
thoughts, but as far as possible we will try to 
do so, and so express the consciousness of a 
state of mind which might be equally appro- 
priate to several separate and distinct, though 
similar and parallel trains of thought. 

Understand what I mean by similar and 
parallel trains of thought. Let me even 
appeal to the eye, and put my similar 
thoughts in parallel columns, thus :— 


Sea ruffled with wind. 


. Man losing his temper. i 
[. Sea convulsed. 


- Man lost his temper. 1 

. Smashes the furniture. Il 

. Is appeased by wife. 1 

. Allis forgiven and for- 
gotten. m 


. Thunder and lightning. 


I 
V. Blue sky, wind drops. 


V. Sun breaks out, sea 


calms. 


One, and the same train of emotion, or 
general cast of feeling may fitly underlie these 
two scenes ; but the events of the two scenes 
must be similar in tone, and will run parallel ; 
only in this sense does music, as it is some- 





times loosely said, mean all sorts of things to 
different people. 


I now return to an emotional analysis of 
Lied IV., of Book II., Mendelssohn. 

With the first bars of rapid semiquavers, in- 
creasing from / to’s/, we are thrown into astate 
of restless emotion, dashed (bars 4, 5, 6) with 
suspense, as when one heaves and holds his 
breath at a passing thought of some agitating 
possibility (7, 8, 9, 10), the flash of suspense 
passes off, lowering back the tone of mind to 
its first state ; that state, instead of subsiding 
as before, passes into a reflex sort of reason- 
ing upon itself, as though one said (15, 16, 
17, $18), “ But why should I disquiet myself 
in vain?” (418, 19, 20). “I will resist, I will 
shake it off (21), I will be free (22), the 
cloud has passed (23), I see my joy (24, 25, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 30). Oh ecstatic vision, I lose 
myself in this splendid revelation, I float out 
upon the tide of triumph. Now rest, bathed 
in tranquil peace, and perfect satisfaction 
(3t, 32, $33), I prolong the dream.” But 
already the ecstatic glow has cooled ($33, 34, 
35, 30), a faint touch of earth bitterness, a 
misgiving (D #) has crept in (37, 38, 39, 40, 
41, 42), and is confirmed until the vision of 
bliss is almost obliterated, and the emotion 
is in danger of sinking back at once to its 
first condition of morbid restlessness (but 
that would be monotonous) (45); at this 
point it is, therefore, caught by a new reflex 
action of the feelings, and a struggle takes 
place (46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51), represented 
by the opening subject struggling up in the 
bass, checked, then struggling up in the 
treble, checked at sf, and then cresc., struggling 
up (51) once more. Then there is a pause, 
emotion is at a standstill, and at last grows 
almost tepid and indifferent ; drooping at 57, 
p and dim., almost listless, when at 60 the 
struggle recommences with fresh violence, 
the great effort of the mind to cast out the 
restless, passionate broodings of the first page 
(60 10 71), produces a storm of conflicting 
emotions, in which now one side, now another 
seems uppermost, till at last the mind trem- 
bling on the morbid verge, passes over the 
line with a kind of wilful and helpless self- 
surrender; but this time the experiences 
through which it has passed make it im- 
possible quite to repeat the morbid and rest- 
less series, and (72) only half the first subject 
is given, the emotion is hampered, it does 
not run easily, it cannot get on, then (76) the 
same phrase over again, piu /, with growing 
impatience, a change of some sort is evidently 
at hand (81), the old subject is tossed away 
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| as worthless and unfit for the purpose, as the 
| spirit feels itself breathed upon once more, 
| and held by some new force, through a 
| series of bars (81 to 87), until expectancy is 

crowned, and with a crescendo of ascending 


| rapidly quickened, suddenly,—but this time 
| on a higher pitch, and with quite bewildering 
| power of effect—the glory breaks again upon 
| the soul, and we seem wrapt from the “fickle 
| and the frail,” and caught up into that splen- 
| did air of joy and bounding triumph. The 
| poor shaken and earth-worn spirit is thus 
held for a little space in paradise. It is its 
| last gleam of perfect peace. Already at 
103, the vision has well-nigh faded away, 
at 111, the light of common day has been 
fairly reached, and the perilous struggle 
between morbid brooding and noble endur- 
| ance is in danger of recommencing. Four 
| times, at 119, 123, 125, and 126, the mor- 
| bid passage reminding us of the opening 
phrase, knocks (ff) passionately for admit- 
| tance, and is sternly negatived by the bass. 
| At 129, 130, 131, there is a very natural 
pause of brief exhaustion at g. At 132, the 
emotion is stirred, but this time less strongly, 
we feel that a new and more normal life is 
now going to open out, into which indeed we 
are not permitted to enter, for the Lied 
| draws to its close. The vision of triumph 
| has had its own chastening and purifying 
| effect, although that triumph of joy is 
| evidently not near, still the restless and 
| passionate mood of anxious brooding, which 
| so unfits for the life that has still to be lived 
out, has also passed; the last unemphatic 
| memory of it occurs 138, not even half the 
| first subject as before, is repeated only one 
bar of it, and the emotion is then left unim- 
| passioned and suspended on a long D, the 
| same chord for six bars, without change in 
treble or bass, serving to close the piece, and 
_ leave the mind in a self-contained and re- 
conciled, if not a happy mood, ready now to 
enter without harrowing pre-occupation upon 
any of the more ordinary phases and pursuits 
of life. 





Now if music does really rouse and then 
| take in hand and rule at its will, and thereby 
| teach us to rule the emotions, it is obvious 
| that we are, when we hear music intelli- 
| gently and sympathetically, actually culti- 
| wating abstract habits of mind which may 
| afterwards be transferred as trained forces to 

the affairs of daily life. As the study of 
| Euclid trains the mind in the abstract, so 





_— 


octaves, which makes us fairly hold our | 
| breath, whilst the action of the pulse is | 





the study of music trains the emotions in the 
abstract. If you want to touch and train 
this emotional life, music is your all-powerful 
ally. 

The time is not distant when this great 
truth will be understood and practised in con- 
nection with our toiling masses—our artisans, 
our poor, our labourers, our degraded deni- 
zens of back streets, cellars, and foul alleys, 
There are millions whose only use of the 
emotional life is base, undisciplined, and 
degraded. Pleasure with many means crime 
—restraint, the real handmaid of pleasure, is 
unknown ; system, order, harmony in their 
feelings, habits of self-control, checking the 
impulses, moderating and economizing the 
feelings, guiding them to powerful purposes 
and wise ends and wholesome joys—of all 
this our masses are chiefly ignorant ; yet if 
what I have maintained be true, all this 
music would mightily 4e/p to do. 

I have known the oratorio of the Messiah 
draw the lowest dregs of Whitechapel into a 
church to hear it, and during the perform- 
ance sobs have broken forth from the silent 
and attentive throng. Will any one say that 
for these people to have their feelings for 
once put through such a noble and Jong- 
sustained exercise as that, could be other- 
wise than beneficial? If such performances 
of both sacred and secular music were more 
frequent, we should have less drunkenness, 
less wife-beating, less spending of summer 
gains, less pauperism in winter. People get 
drunk because they have nothing else to do; 
they beat their wives because their minds 
are narrow, their tastes brutal, their emo- 
tions, in a word, ill-regulated; they spend 
their wages because they have no self-con- 
trol, and frequent public-houses, where money 
must be spent, simply in the absence of all 
other resources ; and they starve in winter, 
because they have not acquired the habit of 
steady work, which is impossible without 
steady and wholesome recreation,—or that 
steady thrift and self-control which is im- 
possible apart from disciplined emotion. 

The question of music for the people will 
some day become a great government ques- 
tion. A few thousands spent on promoting 
bands, cheap and good, accessible and re- 
spectable, would save the country millions 
in poor-rates. Ido not say that music will 
ever shut up all our prisons and workhouses, 
but I venture to believe that as a: chief and 
sovereign means of rousing, satisfying, and 
recreating the emotions, it would go far to 
diminish the number of paupers and crimi- 
nals. It would help them to save, it would 
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keep them from drink, it would recreate 
them wholesomely, and teach them to govern 
their feelings—to use, and not invariably 
abuse, their emotions. 


One Saturday afternoon I stood outside a 
public-house, and saw the groups of men 
standing round the door. Those that came 
to the door did not enter; those who came 
forth, with lighted pipes, paused; a slat- 
ternly girl or two, with a ragged child in her 
arms ; a wife who had followed her husband 
to look after the Saturday wages, which were 
going straight to the gin-shop; a coster- 
monger with his cart drew up ; the idle cab- 
men came across the road; even a few 
dirty, stone-throwing, dog-worrying boys 
ceased their sport ; and two or three milli- 
ners’ hands stood still. And what was it 
all about? I blush for my country! A 
wretched cornet with a harp, no two strings 
of which were in tune, the harpist trying 
wildly to follow “ The last rose of summer” 
with but two chords, and always in with the 
wrong one. The weather was bitterly cold : 
the men’s hands were in their pockets, the 
girls shivered, but they were all taking their 
solace. This was the best music they could 
get: it seemed to soothe and refresh them. 
Oh that I could have led those people to 


some near winter pavilion, or even a cold 
garden, where they could have walked about 
and heard a popular selection of tunes, an 


overture, anything, by a common but excel- 
lent German band. What good that would 
have dene them! How they would have 
enjo it! And supposing that every 
Saturday they could look forward to it, ad- 
mission twopence apiece, the men would 
be there with their wives.and children ; they 
would spend Jess om the whole family than 
they would have squandered on themselves 
in one drunken afternoon. They could 
meet their friends, have their chat and 
glass of ale, or cup of coffee, in the winter 
garden; they would go home sober; and 
being satisfied, recreated, had their exercise 
and company, would be more likely to go 
to bed early than to get drunk late. Surely 
all this is better than boozing in public- 
houses. 

Oh! what a vast, what a beneficent future 
has music in the time to come! Let its true 





power and use be once understood ; let some 
one man who loves the people, and is willing 
to consult their tastes without pandering to 
them, open a promenade for the lower 
stratum of the population, at a low price, on 
Saturday afternoon, and let us see the result. 
Let the musical part be under some fit and 
intelligent musical dictator, and let some 
able and sympathetic administrator, inti- 
mately and wisely in sympathy with the 
masses—a Miss Octavia Hill—organize the 
refreshments, the admissions by payment, 
the general distribution of tickets, passes, 
advertisements, accommodation, &c. Let 
this be tried fairly—at first, of course, with 
an outlay of charitable funds—and then I 
prophesy four things :— 

1. It will soon be self-supporting. 

2. It will have a definite and marked in- 
fluence upon the crime and intemperance of 
the district. 

3. At will promote thrift, and increase the 
sum, now lamentably small, of the people’s 
wholesome pleasures. 

4. It will become a national institution, 
and spread in a short time throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Then shall music, ceasing to be the luxury 
of the rich and the degradation of the poor, 
open the golden gates of a wider and a 
happier realm of recreation for the masses. 
In its wake might follow, under similar 
management, a regenerated and popular 
drama, pictorial exhibitions, short and sys- 
tematic lectures to groups in separate 
alcoves, electrical experiments, the micro- 
scope, the telescope, and a thousand other 
elevating and instructive séances—to each 
stance one halfpenny apiece extra, or one 
penny to frank for the whole. As I write 
I cannot help feeling that I could plan 
such a scheme, if I had support and a fair 
field. 

Once get the people together by the power 
of music, you can mould them ; one closed 
chamber of their minds after another might 
be unlocked; and were the scheme con- 
ducted with ability and carefully and experi- 
mentally watched, we shouid soon hail the 
dawn of a new era of popular enlightenment 
and genial instruction combined with an 
almost boundless variety of accessible, inno- 
cent, and elevating enjoyment. 

H. R. HAWEIS. 
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THE ISLE 


 — are many fine corries in the 
Coolin, but there is none anywhere 
like Coiruisg. The place most comparable 
to it in Scotland for wildness and _ soli- 
tude is Loch Aan, at the back of Cairn- 
gorm, which has this advantage to the lovers 
of the inaccessible, that it is even more 
difficult to get at than Coiruisg, and is likely 
to remain so. 

The word “coire” is the Gaelic for a 








as if a corrie were synonymous with a burn: 
Even allowing the metaphorical fitness of de- 
scribing a corrie as vocal, it would hardly be 
correct to say of any corrie, even in Skye, that 
it sings to the sea. Query, was the word 
“sings ” a misprint for “ sinks ?” 

The first time I saw Coiruisg was in cir- 
cumstances unusually fortunate. I walked 
with two companions, who now sleep afar, 
from the hospitable house of Dr. McAllister, 
Strathaird, also gone. We had scarcely 
passed what is called the “bad step,” the 
dangers of which we found to be nothing at 
all, when, in the words of “Sir Patrick 
| Spens,” 





OF SKYE. 


II,— COIRUISG. 


caldron or kettle. It is properly applied to 
those hollows among mountains which are , 
often, but not always, the receptacles of 
tarns or lochs, and “the coiruisg” means | 
the water-caldron. This very elementary | 
information seems not superfluous, when we 
find a man so accomplished in hill-know- 
ledge as the Ettrick Shepherd speaking, in 
his “‘ Lament of Flora Macdonald,” of 


“The corrie that sings to the sea.” 





Sligachan Inn——Scir-nan-Gillean on right——Marscowe on left. 


} “ The lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea.” 


Better still, forth from the dark canopy that 
overhung Coiruisg came crashing, peal upon 
| peal, such a discharge of heaven’s artillery 
| as I never heard before, and have never heard 
| since that day but once. Those who have 
|not been equally favoured, but who have 
| heard a gun fired at Coiruisg, producing the 
/most unearthly uproar and _ reverberation, 
can imagine what thunder there must be. 
We took such refuge as we could find under 
a rock, and looked and listened to what 
| sounded to us, being young, and undisturbed 
| by any scientific views, like the voice of God. 
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| it was hidden by the driving mist. I have | | would hardly pray for. Let them be thankful, 
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Ss The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars; yea, the Lo: a’ 
Byron’s picture of a thunder-storm in he | 7 Seclipeth the oatees of Lohenen. y r 


Alps is rand, but not equal in sim le ma-| The voice of the Lord divideth the flames of fire. 

p ’ 

jesty to that of David. which. I remember The voice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness.” 
? y 

v 


well, came there and then to mind :— | Yes, it did shake the wilderness that day, 
“* The voice of the Lord is upon the waters ; 


Shs: tiny of Gel Ganliesths-the Land to en mae | | and “ the perpetual hills did bow” before it. 
waters. We waited in our bield till the worst of 


th f.the Lord i ful: th f the L 
ina of anda. sana © voice of the Lord is | te storm was over, and then, oh, what a 














Blaveinn, from Ord. 


sight was that seething caldron and_ its | seen Coiruisg often since that day, in good 

black environment, with the mists rolling | weather and bad, but never again had the 

down, and flying up, and winding about, and | luck of being there 

struggling like persecuted ghosts! And ever | 

and anon there leaped out of the grey | 

turmoil the black head of some formidable | That, of course, is its grandest aspect, but it 
eak, wildly defiant, and in a moment again | is one that strangers, going for the first time, 


“In thunder, lightning, and in rain.” 
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rather, if they see it under a smiling sun; 
even then they will find it quite sufficiently 
awful. I shall describe an excursion there 
in such circumstances, 

It was a perfectly fine day in August, bright, 
but not too warm, the air fresh and pellucid, 
with just enough of occasional cloud to give 
life and variety to the sky and mountain- 


tops, when (to use the style of G. P. R.| 


James) a gay cavalcade might have been 
seen, accompanied by several sturdy pedes- 
trians, starting in a southerly direction from 
the remote but well-frequented hostelry of 
Sligachan. The party consisted of five ladies 
and four gentlemen, the former and one of 
the latter being mounted on ponies. Shawls 
did duty for riding-skirts, and one lady’s 
equipment would have gladdened the heart 
of Sir Walter Scott, her skirt being a plaid of 
her own clan tartan, as well became the 
daughter of a chief. This is one of the 
many uses to which a plaid can be turned, 
of which no other garment is susceptible. 
With the help of a belt, it can, in a few 
minutes, be made into a full dress for a 
man ; it is the best and lightest of wraps by 
day, and serves for bed-clothes at night ; it 
can be used as a bag; it will serve as a sail 
for a boat; it is valuable as a rope in rock- 
scrambling ; it can be turned into a curtain, 
an awning, a carpet, a cushion, a hammock. 
Its uses, in fact, are endless, and as a garment 
it has this superiority over every other, that 
“there’s room in’t for twa !” 

The path up Glen Sligachan is one of the 
worst in existence, and I think if I were lord 
of that side of the glen I should order it to 
be mended for the benefit of poor travellers. 
It would cost something, but not very much, 
and it might be done by degrees—say, even 
half a mile per annum. There are plenty 
hands at Sconser, for which such occupa- 
tron would be a blessing. After heavy rain 
this ‘tuack is little more than a combination 
of bog and burn channel, and if you have 
to tramp it during a flood you must wade in 
some places up to the knees. This bright 
August day it was almost tolerable, and the 
pleasant company reconciled one to the 
occasional splash that came from the heels 
of the cautious, slow-going ponies. As we 
got up the glen the fine pyramidal mass of 
Marscowe towered in front, half-way between 
us and the dark battlements of Blaveinn, of 
which part appears beyond. The sun is in 
our face, high in heaven, and fills the glen 
with glory, making the rock crystals up the 
sides of Scur-nan-Gillean glisten like water, 
and the pools in the marshes like sheets of 
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silver. Marscowe is half in shadow, and 
its green sides contrast delightfully with the 
dry and scarred slopes of the Red Hills on 
the left. As we go on, the outlines of Scir- 
nan-Gillean and his attendant peaks change 
strangely, and presently his three graduated 
spires, seen from Sligachan as one, come 
into view, with their deep clefts between, 
As we clear Marscowe, there opens to us on 
the right the half-hidden grandeur of Harta- 
Corrie, with its girdling wall of rock, its 
towers and embrasures, clearly marked | 
against the sky-line. A little further on we | 
come on Loch-nan-Aan (“Loch of the Fords”), | 
a shallow and uninteresting sheet of water, 
but now, in its best aspect, laughing brightly 
to the sun, and forming quite a beautiful fore- 
ground to the view, as we look back towards 
Scur-nan-Gillean. In front Blaveinn upheaves | 
his huge mass of precipice, crowned with his 
double head and long black ridge. His 
aspect from here is not unlike the Eiger, as 
one looks up from Grindelwald. The scale 
is much reduced, but one doesn’t think of 
that here, nor miss even the pine-trees and 
the snow. At his base glitters the blue and 
beautiful _Loch-na-Creathaich (pronounced 
Kpntx), the opposite side of which is overhung 
by a steep ridge with shelving rocks. At one 
time this place must have been wooded, as 
the name of the loch (“ Loch of the Brush- 
wood”) indicates. Nothing is wanted but a 
few birches and firs to make the scene one of 
the finest of pictures. It is surprising that 
no artist has attempted it. 

The path goes by the margin of this bonnie 
loch, in which is good store of trouts not less 
bonnie ; and presently we come, in com- 
paratively level ground, to “The Prince’s 
Well,” one of the numerous vestiges of poor 
Prince Charlie’s wanderings. That he came 
through Glen Sligachan on his way from 
Raasay to Strathaird is pretty certain. It 
was the nearest way, and there was probably 
at that time some friendly Mackinnon popu- 
lation inhabiting this part of the glen. 
Whether the prince drank of it or not, the well 
is of the highest quality, and quite worthy to 
be patronised by the Royal Family. 

A mile or two more brought us to Camu- 
sunary (or Casimunary, as I heard a tourist 
call it) farm-house, the only dwelling * 





* There is one other, which I had nearly forgot, a shep- 
herd’s bothie, half way up the side of Marscowe. A friend | 
and I encountered one evening the mistress of that house | 
returning home with a great bundle of blankets on her back. | 
We never suspected her of being a matron, as she had the 
look of a girl of eighteen. But on inquiry she told us that 
she had a companion who inhabited with her that bothie up 
the brae, “ another shepherd,” as she quaintly termed him, 
and this was her husband. 
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between Sligachan and Strathaird, a distance convey any adequate idea of it in words as 
of some twelve miles. Here, undoubtedly, it is to do it justice on canvas. Thomson’s 
is the place where, were it Switzerland, would | fine picture, engraved for the “ Lord of the 
be a “ Grand Hotel de Blaveinn,” a “ Grand | | Isles,” must have been painted from a very 
| H6étel des Cuchullins,” and probably, also, a | | hasty sketch, for the outlines of the moun- 
“Grand Hotel et Pension de Camusunary.” |tains are to a large extent imaginary, as 
“Why should there not be one there?” itmay | are the wooded rocks in the foreground. 

well beasked, and echo from Blaveinn answers, |The sweep of the mountain, Garsve'nn, 
| “ Why ?” That it is much needed is as | that terminates the amphitheatre on the left, 

plain as the cleft on the head of Blaveinn; | from its sharp horn down to the water’s 
that it would ultimately pay, if well managed, | | edge, is peculiarly majestic, and the picture 
| cannot be doubted. It is not well to disturb | gives no idea of it. On a fine day this bay 
| much the sacred solitude of Nature’s great | of Scdvaig is full of peace and beauty, in 
| scenes. But we should be reasonable, and | wild weather it is one of the last places a 
| if people will go, and ought to go, to see’ sailor would venture into. Even when the 
| such places as Coiruisg, it were better that weather is not bad, every precaution must 
| they should be enabled to do so with some | be used against squalls, which come down 
| degree of comfort. The true votaries of from the heights above like discharges from 

nature will never grudge fatigue and priva-|a battery. A short time before our visit, a 
| tion for her sake; but they ‘should not be | small yacht was, from want of due care in 
| made martyrs of more than is inevitable. As | taking in the sails, swamped in a moment. 
| for scaring away the crowd of tourists, that | Her owner and his crew made a natrow 
| is hopeless, even were it laudable. Hateful | escape, and got off in the yawl, leaving their 
| as is the idea of vulgarising the picturesque, pretty craft with nothing of her visible above 
| the idea of grudging its enjoyment to those | water but a bit of the topmast. On the 
| who are worthy is still more so; and there- | right of the bay as you go in, the water is 

fore, were I lord of Camusunary, I should | | pretty deep. But in some places the sandy 
either build a good house there for the enter- | bottom is visible, and there the colour of the 
| tainment of weary travellers, or give every | water is the most perfect emerald. On the 
| encouragement to some one else to do it. | other side is the anchorage, where rings 

It were truly a Christian deed. The place | have been fastened in the rocks by the 
| is one where many would wish to tarry for | | Northern Yacht Club for the purpose of 
| days, and get good to body and soul alike. | mooring vessels. 

The situation is grand; the view outward | Though our voyage was short, some of 
to sea not less so than the landward. Right | the party were very glad when it was over, and 
| in front Rum raises its beautiful blue peaks | made up their minds that they would rather 
| above the ocean plain, and Eigg its high| go over the hill to Glen Sligachan than 
| level ridge, while away to the left, on the | return in the boat. A short scramble through 
mainland, are the mountains of Moidart and | a small rocky defile brought us suddenly 
Arisaig, and nearer, on the opposite side of | down upon— 
the bay, rises the bold height of green “The shining levels of the lake,” 
Strathaird. 

Two boats are kept at the shore for the | and on its clean sandy beach we encamped 
use of tourists, and a crew of three was | for awhile, and unpacked the prosaic but 
improvised from among the haymakers in| pleasant lunch-basket. That disposed of, 
the adjoining meadow, one of them a young | and a hymn on Skye having been sung, we 
woman, who handled the oar at least as well | dispersed to do as each liked until the hour 
as the men. We had no small trouble in | for returning. Close by us was the easel of 
shoving the boat down the long, flat beach, | a young Glasgow artist, who, with a brother 
and still more in getting it into deep water, | painter, a native of the Misty Isle, had for 
and to a place where the ladies could! about two months lived in this solitary 
embark. “ It was one o'clock before we| place. That is the right way to make good 
started, and in about twenty minutes we | pictures; and I was glad to see in the fol- 
rounded the point below Scur-na-Stri (“ Peak | lowing spring that Mr. Murray’s and Mr. 
of Strife)” and came in full view of that.| Macdonald’s labours at Coiruisg were duly 
grand and startling amphitheatre of peaks | appreciated in the Glasgow and Edinburgh 
that looks down on the bay of Scdvaig. | exhibitions. I afterwards visited these young 
This transcendent view is obtained only hermits in their curious little dwelling, a 
from the sea, and it is as impossible to | wooden box with felt roof, of narrow dimen- 
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sions, but sufficient for the wants of two 
hardy lovers of Nature. 

To enjoy Coiruisg one must not have 
much society. Picnicing there in fine 
weather, with good company, is of course 
delightful, but it is something like having a 
jollification in a cathedral, and the least 
misanthropic of men would wish to be for a 
time alone in such a place. It does not do, 
however, to be always in a solemn mood, 
even at Coiruisg. The sun himself, smiling 
radiantly on the bare rocks, and shooting 
shafts of splendour down the dark corries, 
invites us to be joyous on a day like this. 
‘The waters of the lake, at times black as ink, 
a mirror of all gloom, are to-day sparkling 
gloriously, and instead of the stern silence 
which is usual here, the air is resonant with 
the wild cries of the seagulls that hover and 
swarm over the little islands halfway up the 
loch. Instead, too, of the total dearth of 
vegetation, on which some writers (even in 
guide-books) wax eloquent, you can find for 
yourself here a luxurious couch of heather 
on which to lie and meditate; and if you 
take the trouble of going halfway round the 
loch on the right bank, you will find at one 
place quite a little thicket of hazel, osier, 
and alder bushes. Sir Walter, with the 
licence proper to a poet and a Wizard, gives, 


in his description, the impression which the 
place in its most characteristic aspect pro- 
duces, of utter desolation and sterility, and 
he thus exaggerates the idea :— 


“‘ The wildest glen but this can show 
Some touch of Nature’s genial glow. 
. > * * . 


Lut here, above, around, below, 
On mountain or in glen, 
No tree, nor shrub, nor plant, nor flower, 
Nor aught of vegetative power, 
The weary eye may ken.” 

Now this is not untrue as a poetical account 
of what strikes the eye on the first view of 
Coiruisg. But when converted into a prosaic 
statement of what actually zs at Coiruisg, it 
becomes untrue and absurd. ‘Thus one 
guide-book writer has said, “A few blades 
of yellow, sickly grass cling here and there 
to the surface, but even the hardy heather 
declines to blossom in such an ungenial soil, 
There is not a leaf to rustle in the breeze,” 
&c. Perfect stuff! It may well be doubted 
if the man who wrote that nonsense ever set 
eyes on Coiruisg; if he did, there must have 
been something very “yellow and sickly” 
about his retina. There is not only plenty 
of heather and bog myrtle all round the 
loch, as well as a fair sprinkling of the 
ordinary mountain plants and flowers, but 
the little flat glen between the head of the | 


| loch and the mountains is quite an oasis of 
verdure, watered by a very pretty stream, 
True enough, the steep, rocky shelves and 
peaks appear as bare and hard as if they 
were made of iron. But even among them, 
if you climb, you will find plants and flowers 
in the most unlikely places, adding pathos to 
the solitude by their gentle presence. On 
the very top of Sctir-Dubh, the most black 
and inaccessible of these peaks, there is a soft 
and verdant cushion of moss. Let Coiruisg, 
therefore, have fair play: it is sterile enough 
in all conscience, and there is no need to 
exaggerate its sterility, nor any advantage in 
doing so. 

It is rather a tiresome and difficult walk 
round the loch, as there is no track worth 
mentioning. But those who wish to have a 


| nearer view, and a clearer conception of the 


wildness of the rocky circle that surrounds 
the glen at the head of the loch, should by 
all means go up so far. They will so under- 





stand better the character and structure of 
the mountains, and closer acquaintance in- 
creases rather than diminishes the sense of 
their wildness and solitude. Their contours 
change so much with the position from which 
they are viewed, that the variety of aspect, 
considering the limitation of the range, is 
most remarkable. Nowhere in Scotland, 
except in Arran, at the head of Glen Saunox, 
does one see, in the midst of solitude the 
most profound, such a startling’ appearance 
of life among the strangely-shaped knobs 
and peaks, and the detached blocks (blocs 
perchés) on the ledges and crests, particularly 
on the left, as you go up. It is impossible 
for a person with any tincture of imagination 
not to feel a slightly eerie feeling in looking 
at these grotesque, but grim, sometimes awful- 
looking creatures, like ‘“ monsters of the 





prime” turned into stone, yet with a stony 
| life and consciousness in their fixed look and 
| stern sphinx-like repose. 
| The silence of the place, and of all the 
corries in the Coolin is intense, and to many 
minds the effect is depressing, what Sir 
Walter calls “ sublime, but sad.” I confess 
it has not that effect on me, which indicates, 
perhaps, a savageelement in one’s nature. For 
undoubtedly the chief cause of the silence is 
the absence of animal life, and contentment 
| in its absence may be considered an unsocial 
| feeling. Neither sheep nor deer are to be 
seen, though the haunts of both are not far 
| off—the sheep pastures in Glen Breatal, the 
|deer forest in Glen Sligachan. No grouse 
lor blackcock ever whirrs through this stony 
| wilderness, much less does lark or mavis 
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ever lift its cheerful voice. An eagle may 
sometimes be seen soaring aloft, though I 
am afraid the chances of a sight so appro- 
priate to the scene are becoming small by 
degrees, if the Glen Breatal gamekeeper 
wages war on the kingly bird as successfully 
as he did a few years ago, when he could 
boast of having killed szxty of the royal 
creatures in thirty-six months. Seagulls 
seem pretty regularly to visit the islands in 
the loch, but of other birds, except an occa- 


sional solitary stonechat, one sees none. The | 


ticking of a grasshopper is sometimes heard 
in the heather, and a nomadic frog now and 
then jumps across the path. I met a tiny 
one high up among the rocks of Sgtr Dubh. 
With these exceptions, it must be said that 
there are few places showing less of animal 
life than Coiruisg. And yet, though not 
lively, compared with the Strand, or St. Kathe- 
rine’s Docks, or the Falkirk Market, it cannot 
be admitted to be in the least degree dull 
or lifeless. There is life and movement per- 
petual in the glorious inspiring air, whether 
it sigh in zephyrs, or roar in the gale ; there 
is life and music, wild but sweet, in the voice 
| of the streams that rush down the corries ; 
there is ever-changing life in the play of the 
clouds, that float serenely through the blue 
sky, or hurry frantically across the riven 
peaks, or descend, softly like dreams, into 
the bosom of the hills. Even Professor 
Tyndall, who seems to consider himself and 
us as a kind of superior chemical retorts, 
evolving such still-to-be-analyzed gases as 
wit, conscience, love, and faith, is not 
ashamed to admit certain irresistible prompt- 
ings of religious feeling amid the sublimities 
of Nature. Small blame tohim! He may 
| fairly set against anything that can be urged 
against so childish a feeling, various not 
despicable utterances of such men as Solo- 
mon, Socrates, Cicero, Paul, Newton. The 
chief suggestion of that kind in such circum- 
stances seems to be that of a great surround- 
ing and living power. It is difficult to look 
at those silent majestic creatures, without 
imagining how they came into existence, and 
even more difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that there must have been the exercise of 
Will somewhere before that took place. Even 
the bubbling of the smallest pot requires that 
a hand, directed by a head, should have put 
water in, and kindled the fire—much more, 
one would say, did the flaming up of Chim- 
borazo! But these are the thoughts of a poor 
unscientific blockhead and child of the mist, 
who has no right or proper conception of the 
power that is in “‘ molecules.” 





HARTA CORRIE, 


The two finest corries in the Coolin, after 
Coiruisg, are Harta Corrie and Corrie-na- 
Crich, which are on opposite sides of the 
central ridge, the one opening into the 
middle of Glen Sligachan, the other into the 
head of Glen Breatal. Both are associated 
with stern reminiscences of old fights between 
the Macdonalds and Macleods, whose respec- 
tive territories were bounded in part by the 
Sligachan river. Near the foot of Harta 
Corrie is a huge block of hypersthene, called 
the Gory Stone, where much slaughter is said 
to have been committed, “on a day of the 
days” longago. The name Coire-na-Crich, or 
“corrie of the spoil,” is said to refer to the 
result of a fierce fight in the year 1601, when 
the Macdonalds, under their chief, the great 
Donald Gorm, attacked and defeated the 
Macleods, commanded by Alexander, 
brother of the great Sir Rory, who had 
taken up their position in this magnificent 
battle-field. 

Except to very indefatigable walkers, and 
first-rate climbers, a visit to one of these cor- 
ries is quite enough for a day’s work. Taking 
Harta Corrie first, the most interesting route 
is to follow as far as possible the course of 
the Sligachan river, in the lower reaches of 
which are many fine deep pools, with rocky 
sides, and bright-green pebbly bottoms, 
where, if you watch long enough, you may 
see a salmon showing his silver sides. A 
shorter way, perhaps, is to follow the path 
up the glen, till you face the opening of the 
corrie, but if you have been up and down 
that path before, you will probably be thank- 
ful to avoid it. The subordinate spurs of 
Sciir-nan-Gillean extend to the opening of the 
corrie, terminating in a very sharp horn, with 
shelving, rocky sides. Skirting the base of this 
peak, Sciir-na-h-uaimh (“‘ peak of the cave”), 
you presently see, on the opposite side of the 
Harta Corrie burn, the Gory Stone, which is 
about the size of a good corn-stack, and is 
partially clothed with moss and shrubs. Here 
you have a full view of the grand rocky wall 
that encircles the head of the corrie. Facing 
you is the central ridge of the Coolin range, 
connecting the mass of which Scur-nan-Gil- 
lean and Bruthach-na-Frith (Bruach-na-free, 
“brae of the forest”) are the highest points, 
with the southern and more extensive mass, 
of which the highest points, in their order 
from N. to S., are Scur-Ghrita (“ Greeta’s 
Peak”), S. mna-Banachdich (“Small - pox 
Peak”), S. Dearg (“ Red Peak”),S. Laghain 
(“Stack Peak”), S. Dubh (“ Black Peak”), and 
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Garsveinn. The south side of the corrie is 
formed by the transverse ridge going off from 
the main chain below S. Greeta, on the 
opposite side of which lies Coiruisg. This 
ridge is called Druim-na-Ramh (raav), or 
“ the ridge of oars,” for what reason it would 
be hard to tell. It is just possible that oars 
may have been carried across it some time 
or other for a strategic purpose. If so, the 
oarsmen must have felt themselves rather 
like fish out of water in going up and down 
these rocks. Hardy climbers sometimes 
combine Harta Corrie and Coiruisg in one 
excursion, going over this ridge down on the 
lake, whereby they obtain a magnificent 
view, or else going up Glen Sligachan to 
Coiruisg, and returning over Druim-na-Ramh 
down to Harta Corrie, and back to Sliga- 
chan. It is hardly necessary to say, that for 
the accomplishment of this excursion with 
any satisfaction, a long day is necessary. 
Continuing our walk meantime up Harta 
Corrie, we find it increasing in grandeur as 
we ascend, until at last we reach the point 
where the circle of peaks is completed by 
the reappearance of Sciir-nan-Gillean. The 
southern face of that peak rises straight up 
from Lobhta Coire (“ Loft Corrie”), an upper 
storey of Harta Corrie, and presents a tre- 
mendous precipice of black rock, flanked 
by the jagged ridges that extend on the left 
to Bruthach-na-Frith, and on the right to 
Scur-na-h-uaimh. The singular jagged rocks 








that rise in the centre of the ridge between | 
Scir-nan-Gillean and Bruthach-na-Frith are | 
now seen right above us (one of them ludi- | 


crously like an old man’s head, with a glen- 


garry bonnet), as we reach the head of Harta | 


Corrie, and mounting up-stairs—a climb of 


Lord for the good health that makes this | 
There is not in the | 


rough place delicious. 
whole range of the Coolin, and therefore not 


the top of Scur-nan-Gillean, in 1839, when 
the first known ascent of the peak was accom: 
plished. To good climbers, desirous to com- 
bine Harta Corrie and the ascent of Scur- 
nan-Gillean in one day, this is the way to do 
it, and on the whole it is probably better to 
do so than to climb the mountain from the 
Sligachan side, and then descend on Harta 
Corrie. But this is only for good and greedy 
climbers. For myself, I think one should 
exercise moderation in climbing as well as 
in eating and drinking, and it is rather a 
violent appetite for which Harta Corrie is 
not enough in one day. Al? depends, how- 
ever, on one’s capacity, and on the time 
available. Those who have not much time 
to spare, and are fit for the work, will cer- 
tainly do well to go over as much ground as 
they can, when they get a good day in Skye, 
as they know not what the morrow may bring 
forth. 


COIRE-NA-CRICH. 





To go to Coire-na-Crich from Sligachan 
you follow the track that leads to Glen 
Breatal and Carabost, up to the top of the 
hill behind the hotel. This is a very plea- 
sant path, leading along the bank of the | 
stream that comes rushing down from the 
slopes of Bruthach-na-Frith, and, joining the | 
stream from Glen Sligachan, forms what is 
properly called the Sligachan River. One | 
passes some half-dozen very pretty little | 
cascades on the way up, generally falling | 
into deep translucent pools with fine pebbly | 
beaches, most tempting for bathing, some of 
them nicely fringed with rowans and other | 
bushes. Such a pool has Clough described 


) |in his incomparable “ Bothie of Tober-na- | 
some twenty minutes—find ourselves on the | 


stony and heathery floor of Lota Corrie. | 
Here we light our cutties, reposing luxu- | 
riously against a big stone, and thank the | 


in all Caledonia stern and wild, a wilder spot | 


than this. 
from the top of Scur-nan-Gillean would 
speedily find its way to the bottom of this 
attic, a depth of some two thousand feet, 
inless it were knocked to fragments, as is 
likely, on the way. But dreadful as is the 
look of the precipices, they are not so inac- 
cessible as an inexperienced eye would judge 
them to be. Down one of these- ghastly 
ravines above us, Professor J. D. Forbes and 
Duncan McIntyre descended, and up that 
grisly face on the other side they climbed, to 


A sufficiently large stone hurled | 


Fuosich :”— 


‘In the interval here the boiling pent-up water 
Frees itself by a final descent, attaining a basin, 
Ten feet wide and eighteen long, with whiteness and fury 
Occupied partly, but mostly pellucid, pure, a mirror ; 
Beautiful there for the odour derived from green rocks 
under, 

Beautiful most of all, where beads of foam uprising 
Mingle their clouds of white with the delicate hue of the 
stillness, : 
Cliff over cliff for its sides, with rowan and pendant birch | 

boughs.” 


|For a quiet Sunday “ daunder” this burn- 


side is delightful, and it is pleasant to recall 


‘the bright hours so spent on a Sunday in | 


August, 1873. Among various figures seated | 
or recumbent among the heather that day, 
the most to be remembered is that of 
Sheriff Glassford Bell, then taking his last 
holiday. “ Extended long and large” on a 
heathery bank, how he did gloat on the 
bright sky and the fleecy clouds ! 

Near the summit level of this track, a 
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little to the left of the path, you will find a 
spring, fringed with bright green moss, one 
of those fountains of pure icy water in which 
the braes of Skye abound. If you once 
| taste of that water, I defy you ever to pass 
| near it again without turning aside for a 
| draught. It is as worthy of a song as the 
| Bandusian well. Sitting here with your face 
| to the Coolin, you see opposite to you the 
beautiful Fionna-Choire (“ Fair Corrie”), sur- 
| mounted by the rugged peaks of Bruthach- 
'na-Frith. The western or right-hand slopes 
| of that corrie are fairer and greener than is 
' usual among these dark hills, and one cause 
is the abundance of springs that rise there. 
' Coming down there from the top of Bru- 
thach-na-Frith, on a glorious evening in 
June, I made their acquaintance with much 
satisfaction. I counted more than a dozen 
within a compass of a hundred square yards, 
gushing up like cold geysers among the 
verdant sward. ‘Their united waters very 
quickly form a respectable stream, the same 
that we have followed up from Sligachan. 
Leaving the path at “the water-shed, we 
| now strike away down the brae to the left, 
sloping round the flank of Bruthach-na-Frith. 
| We see stretching to our right the long green 
valley of Glen Breatal, the most beautiful 
glen in Skye, flanked on the one side by the 
Coolin, on the other by a detached range of 
high grassy hills. Farther to the right is a 
wide dreary moor, extending across the 
whole breadth of Skye. Where it dips down 
to Carabost we have a glimpse of fair Loch 
Bracadale, with its green banks and many 
islands—a sight sweet but sad to look on, 
for one who has heard the reapers’ song in 
fields where rushes grow, and seen the 
cheery smoke of many a cottage where sheep 
now graze among silent ruins. Presently we 
| come full in view of Coire-na-Crich ; and my 
| companions, to whom Skye is new, halt 
simultaneously. ‘“ Well, that is grand!” ex- 
claims my metaphysical friend. “ It is,” 
emphatically responds my geological friend. 
| What more could anybody say, even were 
he the author of the ‘‘ Book of Orm?” To 
give any description that would adequately 
express the grandeur of Coire-na-Crich is 
more than I can attempt. It is a very large 
corrie, with a considerable extent of com- 
paratively level and verdant ground below. 
Its upper part is divided into two smaller 
corries—the Tairneilear (‘‘Thunderer”) and 
Coire Mhadaidh (“ Fox Corrie”)—by a great 
vertebral ridge of rock projecting from the 
_ central saddle of the Coolin, and cleft nearly 
| from top to bottom by a tremendous chasm. 
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This stern precipice, thrown into promi- 
nence when the basins on each side are in 
shade, forms a striking object from a dis- 
tance of many miles. From the point where 
we now stood, the descent into the bottom 
of the corrie did not seem long, but it proved 
longer than it seemed ; and when that was 
accomplished we saw that, grand as is the 
sweep of the corrie below, its grandest part 
is above. Choosing the right-hand side, we 
set stout hearts to a stey brae, and in spite 
of a very hot sun we found ourselves, in 
about half an hour, on the second floor, 2.¢. 
in the Tairneilear. It is an amazing place. | 
The peaks above are not so high as in Lota 
Corrie, but the rock walls are more sheer 
and unbroken: no man could scale them. 
One feels shut in here, somewhat as in 
Cuiraing, utterly sequestered from the world, 
from all noise, vanity, and trouble. The 
stillness is solemn, but soothing: it is a | 
perfect bath of silence. And yet it is cheerful | 
withal, and the air is as exhilarating as | 
champagne. One of the charms of this 
corrie is, that while you are completely girt 
round with the “ munitions of rocks” and | 
the perfection of solitude, you have a grand | 
expansive view, in the distance, of the sea 
and islands, and far-stretching headlands— 
Macleod’s Maidens, Macleod’s Tables, and 
Dunvegan Head—and beyond them the | 
Atlantic, with the blue peaks of Harris | 
dimly on the horizon, fifty miles away. 

But though it is good to be here, we must 
do something more. The black walls above 
us are unassailable, but yonder, overlooking 
the winding of Glen Breatal, is the fine and 
tempting peak’ of Sctr Thuilm (Hulim), the 
peak of Tulm—the same personage, doubt- 
less, who gave name to Duntulm, and Eilean 
Thuilm in Trotternish. It is marked by an 
Ordnance-survey cross, the only one at that 
date visible on the Coolin range. So leaving 
our geological friend to investigate the 
beautiful trap dykes which here intersect the 
hard mass of hypersthene, V. and I set off, 
first among huge blocks of stone, then up a 
rocky face, then up a steep brae covered 
with big stones, then up a long stretch of 
pounded debris, till at last we are astride on 
the saddle that joins Scr Thuilm to the 
main Coolin chain, and drink in the sweet 
cool breeze. Delicious is it to lie down on 
the short mossy grass, and look down alter- 
nately from the one side to the other—on 
the one side Coire-na-Crich, on the other 
Coire-Ghrita. The peak looks pretty high 
still, and the ridge leading up to it is like 
a broken knife-edge. But one acquainted 
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with hills knows that places are like people, 
not always so bad as they seem, and the 
difficulty of the ascent disappears as we face 
it. What looked like a knife-blade from 
below was found to yield quite sufficient 


and good footing; and in about a quarter | 


of an hour we were on the top of the peak, 
beside the wooden cross of the Ordnance 
men. ‘The view is fine, but comparatively 
limited, and we did not stay long, as the 
evening was advancing. We descended 


nearly straight down the face looking to- 
wards Carabost, and came on one or two 


| “ kittle” but not dangerous places—narrow 
| gullies, where one had to let himself down 
with some care between rocks—then came 
the usual stretches of broken stones and 
gravel, and at last we got once more on 
green grass. An hours walk brought us to 
the top of the brae above Sligachan, and 
just as darkness had closed in we reached 
the cheery hostelry, where we found that our 
geological brother, with unexampled loyalty, 
|had deferred dining till our arrival; and || 
| right soon we were made as comfortable as | 
| Sigachan Inn knows how to make its guests. || 
| ALEXANDER NICOLSON. || 








A QUARTETTE OF SONNETS. 


I.—A WORD FOR THE WIND. 


GENTLE murmuring wind of this June night, 
I would, O wind! that thou shouldst bear from 
me 
Some message to my lady o’er the sea. 

Take all sweet perfumes with thee for thy flight ; 
Sigh gently through the failing summer light ; 
Nor, happy wind, would I begrudge to thee 

The right to kiss her face most tenderly ; 

The face so loved, so distant from my sight. 

If from the tides of memory, that roll 

In long sad waves, to-night, upon my soul, 

Thou wilt bear up some echo of their speech 

Unto her ear, then shall she turn, and feel 

A tender sorrow through her spirit steal, 

For one who toils, yet hath no goal to reach. 


II.—A MONTH OF MEMORIES, 


O month of many memories, good bye! 

Ghosts throng your moon-bathed nights, and sultry 

days ; 

They gather round me in some silent place, 
Their breath is in the roses, and their cry 
In songs of birds that dare the sunlit sky ; 

They meet me in the twilight face to face, 

And when I walk through lone, night-cover’d ways, 
In sadly murmuring winds I hear them sigh ; 

Then am I as a man who sees in dreams 

Some dead, beloved face, and seeing, deems 
The past a dream, the dream reality ! 

But oh! the bitter waking, when, alas! 

He knows the mocking dream for what it was, 
And gazes on a new day, hopelessly, 


IIIL.—PRISONED THOUGHTS. 


O soul of song, hast thou forsaken me ? 

Thoughts journey through my spirit night and | 

day, 

And throng the gateways of my soul, and pray 
That thou who holdest in thine hand the key, 
Would’st let them forth, that they might wander free. 

Listen, O distant soul, to what they say: 

We wander up and down, yet find no way, 

To lead us forth from our captivity. 

Lo, we have messages for those.outside, 
And all day long we beat against the gate: 
Come then, O song, my thoughts to liberate ; 

Make thou in turn each one thy fruitful bride, 

Or must through life they daily watch and wait, 

And in dark places of my soul abide ? 


IV.—EARLY VIOLETS. 


Soft, subtle scent, which is to me more sweet 
Than perfumes that come after, when the rose 
In all the passion of her beauty blows ; 

Here, even in this busy London street, 

Thou openest to my soul such sights as meet 
The eye, when quite forgetful of past snows, 
The earth beneath the sun’s kiss throbs and glows, | 

And each thing feels the luxury of heat. 

Thou art his lady’s voice to one who waits 
In summer twilights at her garden gates: 

Her face not seen as yet; thou art the rare 
First note of Nature’s prelude, that brings soon 
The Spring, like a divine and varying tune, 

Till summer music vibrates in the air. 

PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—WEARING THE WILLOW. 


* My Lord Sebastian, 
The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness 
And time to speak it in; you rub the sore 
When you should bring the plaster.” 
The Tempest. 


HEN 
John 
M orti- 

mer 
reached 

the 
bank- 

in g- 

fj house 
next 
morn- 
ing, he 
m found 
Valen- 
f tine 
} waiting 
} for him 
i in his 
private 
sitting- 
room. 
iT3 I 
thought 
my uncle would hardly be coming so early, 

John,” he said, “and that perhaps you would 

spare me a few minutes to talk things over.” 

“To be sure,” said John, and looking 
more directly at Valentine, he noticed an air 
of depression and gloom which seemed 
rather too deep to be laid to the account of 
the Zrue Blue. 

He was stooping as he sat, and slightly 
swinging his hat by the brim between his 
knees. He had reddened at first, with a 
sullen and half-defiant expression, but this 
soon faded, and, biting his lips, he brought 
himself with evident effort to say— 

“Well, John, I’ve done for myself, you 
see; Giles has married her. Serves me 
right, quite right. I’ve nothing to say 
against it.” 

“No, I devoutly hope you have not,” 
exclaimed John, to whom the unlucky situa- 
tion became evident in an instant. 

“Grand always has done me the justice to 
take my part as regards my conduct about 
this hateful second engagement. He always 
knew that I would have married poor Lucy 


if Ss would have let me—married her and 
—28 
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made the best of my frightful, shameful mis- 
take. But as you know, Mrs. Nelson, Lucy’s 
mother, made me return her letters a month 
ago, and said it must be broken off, unless I 
would let it go dragging on and on for two 
years at least, and that was impossible, you 
know, John, because—because, I so soon 
found out what I’d done.” 

“Wait a minute, my dear fellow,” John 
interrupted hastily, “you have said nothing 
yet but what expresses very natural feelings. 
I remark, in reply, that your regret at what 
you have long seen to be unworthy con- 
duct need no longer disturb you on the 
lady’s account, she having now married 
somebody else.” 

“Yes,” said Valentine, sighing restlessly. 

“And,” John went on, looking intently 
at him, “on your own account I think you 
need not at all regret that you had no chance 
of going and humbly offering yourself to her 
again, for I feel certain that she would have 
considered it insulting her to suppose she | 
could possibly overlook such a slight. Let ' 
me speak plainly, and say that she could | 
have regarded such a thing in no other | 
light.” 

Then, giving him time to think over these 
words, which evidently impressed him, John 
presently went on, “It would be ridiculous, 
however, now, for Dorothea to resent your 
former conduct, or St. George either. Of 
course they will be quite friendly towards 
you, and you may depend upon it that all 
this will very soon appear as natural as 
possible ; you'll soon forget your former rela- 
tion towards your brother's wife ; in fact you 
must.” 

Valentine was silent awhile, but when he 
did speak he said, “ You feel sure, then, that 
she would have thought such a thing an 
insult ?” he meant, you feel sure, then, that 
I should have had no chance even if my 
brother had not come forward. , 

“ Perfectly sure,” answered John with con- 
fidence. ‘“That‘was a step which, from the 
hour you made it, you never could have 
retraced,” 

Here there was another silence ; then— 

“Well, John, if you think so,” said the 
poor fellow—“ this was rather a sudden blow 
to me, though.” 

John pitied him; he had made a great 
fool of himself, and he was smarting for it 
keenly. His handsome young face was very 





























| now I am 
| cannot live at home any longer. 





| pale, but John was helping him to recollect 
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his better self, and he knew it. “I shall not 
allude to this any more,” he continued. 

“I’m very glad to hear you say so,” said 
John. 

“T came partly. to say—to tell you that 
better, quite well, in fact, I 
At home! 
Well, I meant in St. George’s house, any 
longer.” 

The additional knowledge John had that 
minute acquired of the state of Valentine’s 
feeling, or what he supposed himself to feel, 
gave more than usual confidence and cor- 
diality to his answer. 

“Of course not. You will be considering 
now what you mean to do, and my father 
and I must help you. In the first place 
there is that two thousand pounds; you 
have never had a shilling of it yet. My 
father was speaking of that yesterday.” 

“Oh,” answered Valentine, with evident 
relief, and with rather a bitter smile, “I 
thought he proposed to give me that as a 
wedding present, and if so, goodness knows 
I never expect to touch a farthing of it.” 

“That’s as hereafter may be,” said John, 
leading him away from the dangerous sub- 
ject. Valentine began every sentence with a 
restless sigh. 

“T never chose to mention it,” he re- 
marked. “I had no right to consider it as 
anything else, nor did I.” 

“He does not regard it in any such 
light,” said John. “He had left it to you 
in his will, but decided afterwards to give it 
now. You know he talks of his death, dear 
old man, as composedly as of to-morrow 
morning. He was reminding me of this 
money the other day when he was unwell, 
and saying that, married or unmarried, you 
should have it made over to you.” 

“I’m very deeply, deeply obliged to him,” 
said Valentine, with a fervour that was 
almost emotion. ‘It seems, John, as if that 
would help me, might get me out of the 
scrape, for I really did not know where to 
turn. I’ve got nothing to do, and had 
nothing to live on, and I’m two and 
twenty.” 

ow 

“T do feel as if I was altogether in such 
an ignominious position.” 

As John quite agreed with him in this 
view of his position, he remained silent. 





Valentine went on, “ First, my going to | 
Cambridge came to nothing on account of 
my health. Then a month ago, as I didn’t | 
want to go and live out in New Zealand by | 


myself, couldn’t in fact, the New Zealand 
place was transferred to Liz, and she and 
Dick are to go to it, Giles saying that he 
would give me a thousand pounds instead of 
it. I shall not take that, of course.” 

“ Because he will want his income for him- 
self,” John interrupted. 

Valentine proceeding, “ And now since I 
left off learning to farm, for that’s no use 
here, I’ve got nothing on earth to do.” 

“ Have you thought of anything yet?” 

“c Yes.” 

* Well, out with it.” 

“John,” remarked Valentime, as the sha- 
dow of a smile flitted across John’s face, 
“you always seem to me to know what a 
fellow is thinking of! Perhaps you would 
not like such a thing, wouldn't have it?” 

John observed that he was getting a little 
less gloomy as he proceeded. 

‘But whether or mot, that two thousand 
pounds will help ame to some career, aer- 
tainly, and entirely save me from what I 
could not bear to think of, er knowing that 
I was dependent on Giles, and despising me 
for it.” 

“ Pooh,” exclaimed John, a little chafed at 
his talking in this way, “what is St. George's 
wife likely to know, or to care, as to how her 
brother-in-law derives his income? But I 
quite agree with you that you ‘have no busi- 
ness to be dependent on Giles ; he has done 
a great deal for his sisters, he should now 
have his income for himself.” 

“ Yes,” said Valentine. 

“You have always been a wonderfully 
united family,” observed John pointedly; 
“there is every reason why that state of 
things should continue.” 

“Yes,” repeated Valentine, receiving the | 
covert lecture resignedly. 

“And there is no earthly end, good or 
bad, to be served,” continued John, “ by the 
showing of irritation or gloom on your part, | 
because your brother has chosen to take for 
himself what you had previously and with 
all deliberation thrown away.” 

“T suppose not, John,” said Valentine 
quite humbly. 

“Then what can you be thinking of?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You have not talked to any one as you 
have done to me this morning ?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Well, then, decide while the game is in 
your own hand that you never will.” 

So far from being irritated or sulky at the 
wigging that John was bestowing on him, 
Valentine was decidedly the better for it. 
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The colour returned to his face, he sat up- | 


right in his chair, and then he got up and 
stood on the rug, ‘as if John’s energy had 
roused him, and opened his eyes also, to his 
true position. 

“You don’t want to cover yourself with 
ridicule, do you ?” continued John, seeing his 
advantage. “Why, even if you cared to take 
neither reason, nor duty, nor honour into the 
question, surely the only way to save your 
own dignity from utter extinction is to be, or 
at least seem to be, quite indifferent as to 
what the lady may have chosen to do, but 
very glad that your brother should have taken 
a step which makes it only fair to you that 
he and his wife should forget your former 
conduct.” 

“John,” said Valentine, “I acknowledge 
that you are right.” 

John had spoken quite as much, indeed 
more, in Brandon’s interest than in Valen- 
tine’s. The manner in which the elder had 
suffered the younger to make himself agree- 
able and engage himself to Dorothea Graham, 
and how, when he believed she loved him, 
he had made it possible for them to marry, 
were partly known to him and partly sur- 
mised. And now it seemed in mockery of 
everything that was decent, becoming, and 
fair that the one who had forsaken her should 
represent himself as having waked, after a 
short delusion, and discovered that he loved 
her still, letting his brother know this, and 
perhaps all the world. Such would be a 
painful and humiliating position also for the 
bride. It might even affect the happiness of 
the newly-married pair; but John did not 
wish to hint at these graver views of the 
subject; he was afraid to give them too 
much importance, and he confidently reck- 
oned on Valentine’s volatile disposition to 
stand his friend, and soon enable him to get 
over his attachment. All that seemed want- 
ing was some degree of present discretion. 

“John, I acknowledge that you are right,” 
repeated Valentine, after an interval of 
thought. 

“You acknowledge (now we have probed 
this subject and got to the bottom of it) that 
it demands of you absolute silence, and at 
first some discretion ?” 

“Yes ; that is settled.” 

“You mean to take my view ?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

As he stood some time lost in thought, 
John let him alone and began to write, till 
thinking he had pondered enough, he looked 
up and alluded to the business Valentine 
had come about. 








“You may as well tell it me, unless you 
want to take my father into your council 
also: he will be here soon.” 

“No; I thought it would be more right if 
I spoke to you first, John, before my uncle 
heard of it,” said Valentine. 

“Because it is likely to concern me 
longer ?” asked John. 

“Yes; you see what I mean; I should 
like, if uncle and you would let me, to go 
into the bank; I mean as a clerk—nothing 
more, of course.” 

“ I should want some time to consider 
that matter,” said John. “ I was half afraid 
you would propose this, Val. It’s so like |, 
you to take the easiest thing that offers.” 

“Ts it on my account or on your own 
that you shall take time ?” 

“On both. So far as you are concerned, 
it is no career to be a banker’s clerk.” 

“No; but, John, though I hardly ever 
think of it, I cannot always forget that there 
is only one life between me and Melcombe.” 

“ Very true,” said John coolly ; “ but if it 
is ill waiting for a dead man’s shoes, what 
must it be waiting for a dead child’s shoes ?” 

“I do not even wish or care to be ever 
more than a clerk,” said Valentine ; .“ but 
that, I think, would fill up my time 
pleasantly.” 

“ Between this and what ?” 

“ Between this and the time when I shall 
have finally decided what I will do. I think 
eventually I shall go abroad.” 

John knew by this time that he would 
very gladly not have Valentine with him, or 
rather under him; but an almost unfailing 
instinct, where his father was concerned, 
assured him that the old man wowéd like it. 

“ Shall I speak to my father about it for 
you?” he said. 

“* No, John, by no means, if you do not 
like it. I would not be so unfair as let him 
have a hint of it till you have taken the time 
you said you wanted.” 

“ All right,” said John; “ but where, in 
case you became a clerk here, do you pro- 
pose. to live ?” 

“ Dick A’Court lived in lodgings for 
years,” said Valentine, “so does John 
A’Court now, over the pastrycook’s in the 
High Street.” 

“And you think you could live over the 
shoemaker’s ?” 

“* Why not ?” 

“J have often met Dick meekly carrying 
home small parcels of grocery for himself. 
I should like to catch you doing anything of 
the sort !” 
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“I believe I can do anything now I have 
| learned to leave off quoting. I used to be 
| always doing it, and to please Dorothea I 
| have quite given it up.” 

“Well,” said John, “let that pass.” 

He knew as well as possible what would 
| be his father’s wish, and he meant to let him 
gratify it. He was a good son, and, as he 
had everything corapletely in his own power, 
he may be said to have been very indulgent 
to his father, but the old man did not know 
it any more than he did. 

Mr. Augustus Mortimer had a fine house, 
handsomely appointed and furnished. From 
time to time, as his son’s family had increased, 
he had added accommodation. There was 
an obvious nursery; there w2s an evident 
school-room, perfectly ready for the son, and 
only waiting, he often thought, till it should 
be said to his father, “ Come up higher.” 

It was one of John’s theories that there 
should be a certain homely simplicity in the 
dress, food, and general surroundings of 
youthful humanity; that it should not have 
to walk habitually on carpets so rich that 
little dusty feet must needs do damage, and 
appear intruders; nor be made to feel all 
day that somebody was disturbed if some- 
body else was making himself happy accord- 
ing to his lights, and in his own fashion. 

But of late Mr. Augustus Mortimer had 
begun to show a degree of infirmity which 
sometimes made his son uncomfortable that 
he should have to live alone. To bring 
those joyous urchins and little, laughing, 
dancing, playful girls into his house was not 
to be thought of. What was wanted was 
some young relative to live with him, who 
would drive him into the town and home 
again, dine with him, live in his presence, 
and make his house cheerful. In short, as 
John thought the matter over, he perceived 
that it would be a very good thing for his 
father to have Valentine as an inmate, and 
that it would be everything to Valentine to 
be with his father. 

People always seemed to manage com- 
fortable homes for Valentine, and make good 
arrangements for him, as fast as he brought 
previous ones to nought. 

Very few sons like to bring other people 
into their fathers’ houses, specially in the 
old age of the latter; but John Mortimer 
was not only confident of his own supreme 
influence, but he was more than commonly 
attached to his father, and had long been 
made to feel that on his own insight and 
forethought depended almost all that gave 
the old man pleasure. 





His father seldom disturbed any existing 
arrangements, though he often found com- 
fort from their being altered for him; so 
John decided to propose to him to have his 
brother’s son to live with him. In a few 
days, therefore, he wrote to Valentine that 
he had made up his mind, and would speak 
to his father for him, which he did, and 
saw that the nephew’s wish gave decided 
pleasure ; but when he made his other pro- 
posal he was quite surprised (well as he 
knew his father) at the gladness it excited, 
at those thanks to himself for having thought 
of such a thing, and at certain little half. 
expressed hints which seemed intended to 
meet and answer any future thoughts his son 
might entertain as to Valentine’s obtaining 
more influence than he would approve. But 
John was seldom surprised by an after. 
thought: he was almost always happy 
enough to have done his thinking before. 
hand. 

He was in the act of writing a letter to 
Valentine the next morning at his own 
house, and was there laying the whole plan 
before him, when he saw him driving rapidly 
up to the door in the little pony chaise, now 
the only carriage kept at Brandon’s house. || 
He sprang out as if in urgent haste, and | 
burst into the room in a great hurry. 

“ John,” he exclaimed, “can you lend me 
your phaeton, or give me a mount as far as 
the junction? Fred Walker has had one of 
his attacks, and Emily is in a terrible fright. 
She wants another opinion: she wishes Dr. 
Limpsey to be fetched, and she wants Grand 
to come to her.” 

This last desire, mentioned as the two 
hurried together to the stable, showed John 
that Emily apprehended danger. 

Emily’s joyous and impassioned nature, 
though she lived safely, as it were, in the 
middle of her own sweet world—saw the 
best of it, made the best of it, and coloured 
it all, earth and sky, with her tender hopeful- 
ness—was often conscious of something yet 
to come, ready and expectant of the rest of 
it. The rest of life, she meant; the rest of 
sorrow, love, and feeling. 

She had a soul full of unused treasures of 
emotion, and pure, clear depths of passion 
that as yet slumbered unstirred. If her 
heart was a lute, its -highest and lowest 
chords had never been sounded hitherto. 
This also she was aware of, and she knew 
what their music would be like when it came. 

She had been in her girlhood the chief 
idol of many hearts; but joyous, straight- 
forward, and full of childlike sweetness, she 
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had looked on all her adorers in such an 
impartially careless fashion, that not one of 
them could complain. Then, having con- 
fided to John Mortimer’s wife that she could 
get up no enthusiasm for any of them, and 
thought there could be none of that com- 
modity in her nature, she had at last con- 
sented, on great persuasion, to take the man 
who had loved her all her life, ‘‘ because he 
wouldn’t go away, and she didn’t know what 
| else to do with him ; he was such a devoted 
little fellow, too, and she liked him so much 
better than either of his brothers !” 

So they were married; Captain Walker 
was excessively proud and happy in his wife, 
and Mrs. Walker was as joyous and sweet as 
ever. She had satisfied the kindly pity which 
fora long while had made her very uncom- 
fortable on his account ; and, O happy cir- 
cumstance! she became in course of time 
the mother of the most attractive, wonderful, 
and interesting child ever born. In the 
jeyes, however, of the invidious world, he 
|was uncommonly like his plain sickly father, 
|and not, with that exception, at all dis- 
tinguished from other children. 

John made haste to send Valentine off to 
the junction, undertook himself to drive his 
father over to see Emily, and gathered from 
the short account Valentine gave whilst the 
horse was put too, that Fred Walker had 
| been taken ill during the night with a fainting 
fit, He had come from India for his year’s 
|leave in a very poor state of health, and 
in apprehended heart disease. Only ten 
days previously Emily had persuaded him 
jew it would be well to go to London for 
advice. But a fainting fit had taken place, 
and the medical man called in had forbidden 
this journey for the present. He had ap- 
| peared to recover, so that there seemed to be 
No more ground for uneasiness than usual ; 
| but this second faintness had lasted long 
enough to terrify all those about him. ; 

Grand was very fond of his late brother’s 
step-daughter; she had always been his 
favourite, partly on account of her confiding 
ease and liking for him, partly because of 
the fervent religiousness that she had shown 
from a child. 

The most joyous and gladsome natures 
|are often most keenly alive to impressions of 
‘Teverence, and wonder, and awe. Emily’s 
/mind longed and craved to annex itself to 
all things fervent, deep, and real. As she 
walked on the common grass, she thought 
the better of it because the feet of Christ 
had trodden it also. There were things 
which she—as the ange!s—* desired to look 








| 
| 
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into ;” but she wanted also to do the right 
thing, and to love the doing of it. 

With all this half Methodistic fervour, and 
longing to lie close at the very heart of 
Christianity, she had by nature a strange 
fearlessness ; her religion, which was full of 
impassioned loyalty, and her faith, which 
seemed to fold her in, had elements in them 
of curiosity and awed expectation, which 
made death itself appear something grand 
and happy, quite irrespective of a simply 
religious reason. It would show her “the | 





rest of it.” She could not do long without | 
it; and often in her most joyous hours she | 
felt that the crown of life was death’s most | 
grand hereafter. | 


CHAPTER XVII.—AN EASY DISMISSAL. 


“ Admired Miranda! 
Indeed the top of admiration! worth 
What’s dearest to the world.” 
The Tempest. 

“ WELL, father, it’s too true! ” 

“ You don't say so?” 

“Yes; he died, Dr. Mainby’s housekeeper 
says, at five o’clock this morning. The doctor 
was there all night, and he’s now come home, 
and gone to bed.” | 

“ One of the most unfortunate occurrences 
I ever heard of. Well, that that is, is— 
and can’t be helped. I'd have given some- | 
thing (over and above the ten-and-sixpence) 
to have had it otherwise ; but I spose, Jemmy, | 


I ’spose we understand the claims of decency | 


and humanity.” It was the editor of the 
True Blue who said this. 


“ T’spose we do,” answered the son sturdily, | 


though sulkily ; “byt that’s the very best 
skit that Blank Blank ever did for us.” 


“ Blank Blank” was the signature under | 


which various satirical verses appeared in 
the Zrue Blue. 

“Paid for, too—ten-and-six. 
goes, Jemmy.” He took a paper from his 
desk, read it over with a half smile. 
or two of the jokes in it will keep,” he 
observed ; then, when his son nodded assent, 
he folded it up and threw it in the fire. 
This was a righteous action. He never 
got any thanks for doing it; also a certain 
severity that he was inclined to feel against 
the deceased for dying just then, he quickly 
turned (from a sense of justice) towards the 


Well, here | 


“One 





living members of his family, and from them | 
to their party, the “pinks” in general. | 


Then he began to moralise. 
Walker—and so he’s dead—died at five 
o’clock this morning. It’s very sudden. 


“ Captain | 








the town three days ago.” 
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“ Yes,” answered the son; “ but when a 

man has heart complaint, you never know 
, where you are with him.” 
A good many people in Wigfield and round 
| it discussed that death during the day ; but 
few, on the whole, in a kindlier spirit than had 
been displayed by the editor of the opposi- 
| tion paper. Mrs. A’ Court, wife of the vicar, 
| and mother of Dick A’ Court, remarked that 
| she was the last person to say anything 
| unkind, but she did value consistency. 

“Everybody knows that my Dick is a 
high churchman ; they sent for him to ad- 
| minister the holy communion, and he found 
old Mr. Mortimer there, a layman, who is 
| almost, I consider, a Methodist, he’s so 

low church; and poor Captain Walker was 
| getting him to pray extempore by his bed. 
| Even afterward he wouldn’t let him out of 
|his sight. And Dick never remonstrated. 
Now, that is not what I could have hoped 
| of my son; but when I told him so, he was 
very much hurt, said the old man was a saint, 
and he wouldn’t interfere. ‘Well, my dear,’ 
I said, ‘you must do as you please; but 
remember that your mother values con- 
sistency.” 

When Mrs. Melcombe, who, with her son 
and Laura was still at Paris, heard of it, she 
also made a characteristic remark. “ Dear 
me, how sad!” she exclaimed ; “and there 
will be that pretty bride, Mrs. Brandon, in 
mourning for months, till all her wedding 
dresses, in fact, are out of fashion.” 

Mrs. Melcombe had left Melcombe while it 
was at its loveliest, all the hawthorns in flower, 
the peonies and lilies of the valley. She chose 
first to go to Paris, and then when Peter did 
not seem to grow, was thin and pale, she de- 

| cided—since he never seemed so well as when 
| he had no lessons to do—that she would 
let him accompany them on their tour. 

Melcombe was therefore shut up again ; 
'and the pictures of Daniel Mortimer and 
the young lieutenant, his uncle, remained all 
the summer in the dark. But Wigfield house 
was no sooner opened after Captain Walker’s 
funeral than back came the painters, cleaners, 
and upholsterers, to every part of it ; and the 
whole place, including the garden, was set in 
order for the bride. 


Emily was not able to have any of the | 
rest and seclusion she so much needed ; but | 


almost immediately took her one child and 
went to stay with her late husband’s father 
| till she could decide where to live. 

Love that has been received affects the 


heart which has lost it, quite differently from | 


a loss where the love has been bestowed. 


The remembrance of it warms the heart 
towards the dear lost donor; but if the 
recollection of life spent together is without 
remorse, if, as in Emily’s case, the dead 
man has been wedded as a tribute to his 
acknowledged love, and if he has not only 
been allowed to bestow his love in peace |; 
without seeing any fault or failing that could 
give him one twinge of jealousy—if he has 
been considered, and liked thoroughly, and 
in easy affectionate companionship, his wife 
has walked beside him, delighting him, and 
pleased to do so; then, when he is gone,! 
comes—as the troubled heart calms itself 
after the alarms of death and parting—that 
one, only kind of sorrow which can ever be 
called with truth “ the luxury of grief.” 

In her mourning weeds, when she reached 
Fred’s father’s house, Emily loved to sit 
| with her boy on her lap, and indulge in 
| passionate tears, thinking over how fond 
| poor Fred had been, and how proud of her, 

‘There was no sting in her grief, no compune- 
tion, for she knew perfectly well how happy 
she had made him; and there was not the 
anguish of personal loss, and want, and 
| bereavement. 

She looked pale when she reached Mr. 
| Walker’s house, but not worn. She liked 
to tell him the details of his son’s short 
illness ; and the affectionate, irascible old 
|man not only liked to hear them, but de- 
rived pleasure from seeing this fine young 
woman, this interesting widow, sitting moum- 
ing for his son. So he made much of her, 
and pushed her sister Louisa at once into 
the background for her sake. 

The sisters having married twin brothers, 
Mr. Walker’s elder sons, neither had looked | 
on himself as heir to the exclusion of the | 
other ; but Emily’s pale morsel of a child | 
was at once made more important than his | 
father had ever been. Louisa, staying also || 
with her husband in the house, was only the | 
expectant mother of a grandson for him; and | 
the rich old man now began almost immedi- | 
ately to talk of how he should bring up 
Emily’s boy, and what he should do for him, 
—taking for granted, from the first, that his 
| favourite daughter-in-law was to live with 
| him and keep his house. 

Louisa took this change in Mr. Walker) 
very wiscly and sweetly — did not even 
resent it, when, in the presence of his| 
living son he would aggravate himself into 
lamentations over the dead one, as if in 
him he had lost his all. 

Sometimes he wondered a little himself at | 
this quiescence—at the slight impression ne | 
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seemed to make on his son, whom he had 
fully intended to: rouse to remonstrance about 
it—at the tender way in which the young 
wife ministered to her sister, and at the great 
change: for the worse that he soon began to 
observe in Emily’s appearance. 

Nobody liked to tell him the cause, and 
he would: not see it; even when it became an 
acknowledged fact, which every one else 
talked of, that the little one was ill, he 
resolutely refused to see it; said the weather 
was against a child born in India—blamed 
the east wind. Even when the family doctor 
tried to let him know that the child was not 
likely to: be long for this world, he was angry, 
| with all the unreasonable volubility of a man, 
who thinks others are deceiving him, rather 
| than grieved for the peril of the little life, 
and the anguish of the mother’s heart. 

Now came indeed. “the rest 


of it.” 


| What a rending away of heart and life it 


seemed to let go the object of this absorbing 


| satisfying love! Now she was to lose, where 
| the love had been bestowed ; and she felt 
_as if death itself was in the bitter cup. 


It was not till the child was actually pass- 


ing away after little more than a fortnight’s 


|| illness, that his grandfather could be brought 
to believe in his danger. 


He had been 


| heaping promises of what he would. do for 


him on the mother, as if to raise her courage. 


| With kindly wrong-headed obstinacy he had 


‘collected and detailed to her, accounts of 


how ill other children had been and had 


recovered, had been getting fresh medical 


opinions, and proposing to try new remedies ; 


but no sooner was all over, and the afflicted 


| mother was led from her dead child by his 


son, than he tormented himself and the 


| doctors by demanding why he had been kept 
|in the dark so long, why he had not been 
| allowed to try change of air, why, if the 


symptoms showed mortal disease from the 


| first, he had been allowed to set his heart on 


| the child as he had’ done. 


No one now had 


| anything to say to Emily. She had only 
| been a widow a month, and the first loss had 
| had no bitterness in it, though she had 








sorrowed with the tender affection of a loyal 
heart. The death of her child was almost 
the loss of all. 

Valentine in the meantime had taken his 
sister Liz to a little quiet place ; there, as her 
marriage could not be put off, and the ship 
was decided on in which they were to sail 
for New Zealand, he acted the part of father, 
and gave her away at the quietest wedding 
possible, seeing her off afterwards, and re- 
turning to take up his abode in his uncle’s 





house, about three weeks after the death of 
Emily’s little child. Not one of the late 
inhabitants had been left in his old home 
excepting Mrs. Henfrey, who remained 
to receive the bride, and was still there, 
though the newly-married pair had been 
home a week. Valentine had found ample 
time to consider how he should behave to 
Dorothea, Mrs. Brandon. He had also 
become accustomed to the thought of her 
being out of his reach, and the little excite- 
ment of wonder as to how they should meet 
was not altogether displeasing to him. 
“Giles will be inclined, no doubt, to be 
rather jealous of me,” was his thought; “I 
shall be a bad fellow if I don’t take care to 
show him that there is no need for it. D. 
must do the same. Of course she will. 
Sweet D.! Well, it can’t be helped now.” 

It was natural enough that he should 
cogitate over the best way of managing his 
first meeting with them ; but he had not been 
an hour in his uncle’s house before he found 
that Grand was shortly going to give a 
great dinner party for the bride, mainly 
consisting of relatives and very old friends. 
This, it was evident, would be the most 
natural time for him to present himself. 

Valentine loved comfort and luxury, and 
finding himself established quite as if he had 
been a younger son in the house—a horse 
kept for him to ride, and a small sitting-room | 
set aside in which he could see his friends— 
he experienced a glow of pleasure at first, 
and he soon perceived that his presence was 
a real pleasure to his old uncle ; so, settling 
himself with characteristic ease in his place, || 
he felt hourly more and more content with || 
his new home. 

It was not till he 


into || 
the drawing-room before dinner on the day | 
of the party that he began to feel excited 


came down 


and agitated. A good many of the guests 
were already present, he went up to one and | 
to another, and then advanced to speak to 
Miss Christie, who was arrayed in a wonder- | 
ful green gown, bought new for the occasion. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Brandon,” sounded clearly 
all down the long room, and he turned 
slowly and saw them. For one instant they 
appeared to be standing quite still, and so || 
he often saw them side by side in his thoughts }| 
ever after. The bride looked serenely sweet, 
a delicate blush tinging her face, which was || 
almost of infantine fairness and innocence; | 
then old Grand’s white head came in the 
way as he advanced to meet her and take | 
her hand, bowing low with old-fashioned 
formality and courtesy. Several other 
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people followed and claimed her acquaint- 
ance, so that they were closed in for the 
moment. Then he felt that now was the 
time for him to come forward, which he did, 
and as the others parted again to let Grand 
take her to a seat, they met face to face. 

“ Ah, Valentine,” she said, so quietly, with 
such an unexcited air; she gave him her 
hand for a moment, and it was over. Then 
he shook hands with: his brother, their eyes 
met, and though both tried hard to be grave, 
neither could forbear to smile furtively ; but 
Giles was much the more embarrassed of the 
two. 

During dinner, though Valentine talked 
and laughed, he could not help stealing a 
minute now and then to gaze at the bride, 
till John, darting a sudden look at him, 
brought him to his senses; but he cogitated 
about her, though he did not repeat the 
offence. “Is it lilac, or grey, or what, that 
she has on? That pale stuff must be satin, 
for it shines. Oh, meant for mourning 
perhaps. How wonderfully silent Giles is! 
How quiet they both are!” 

This observation he made to himself 
several times during the evening, catching 
the words of one and the other whatever 
part of the room he was in, almost as 
distinctly as they did themselves ; but he only 


looked once at Dorothea, when something 
made him feel or think that she had drawn 
her glove off. His eyes wandered then to 
her hand. Yes, it was so—there was the 
wedding ring. 

With what difficulty, with what disgrace he 
had contrived to escape from marrying this 


young woman! His eyes wandered round 
the room. Just so she would have looked, 
and every one else would have looked, if 
this wedding dinner had been made for Ais 
bride, but he would not have been sitting up 
in the corner with three girls about him, 
laughing and making laugh. No, and he 
would not have stood rather remote from 
her, as Giles did. He thought he would 
have been proudly at her side. Oh, how 
could he have been such a fool? how could 
he? how could he? 

“She would have loved me just as well, 
just so she would have lifted up her face, as 
she does now, and turned towards me.”—No! 
The bride and her husband looked at one 
another for an instant, and in one beat of 
the heart he knew not only that no such look 
had ever been in her eyes for him, but he 
felt before he had time to reason his convic- 
tion down, that in all likelihood there never 
would have been. Then, when he found 





that Dorothea seemed scarcely aware of his 
presence, he determined to return the com- 
pliment, got excited, and was the life and 
soul of the younger part of the company. 
So that when the guests dispersed, many were 
the remarks they made about it. 

“Well, young Mortimer need not have 
been quite so determined to show his 
brother how delighted he was not to be 
standing in his shoes.” “Do you think 
Brandon married her out of pity?” ‘She isa 
sweet young creature. I never saw newly- 
married people take so little notice of one 
another. It must have been a trial to her to 
meet young Mortimer again, for no doubt she 
was attached to him.” 

A quarter of an hour after the bride had 
taken her leave, and when all the other 
guests were gone, Valentine went into the 
hall, feeling very angry with himself for having 
forgotten that, as he was now a member of 
her host’s family, he might with propriety 
have seen Dorothea into the carriage. 
“This,” he thought, “ shall not occur again.” 

The hall doors were open, servants stood 
about as if waiting still. He saw a man’s 
figure. Some one, beyond the stream of 
lamplight which came from the house, stood 
on the gravel, where through a window he 
could command a view of the staircase. 

It was little past eleven, the moon was up, 
and as the longest day was at hand, twilight 
was hardly over, and only one star here and 
there hung out of the heavens. 

“Why, that is Giles,” thought Valentine. 
“Strange! he cannot have sent Dorothea 
home alone, surely.” 

Giles approached the steps, and Valentine, 
following the direction of his eyes, saw a 
slender figure descending the stairs. 

Dorothea! She was divested now of the 
shimmering satin and all her bridal splen- 
dour. How sweet and girlish she looked in 
this more simple array! Evidently they were 
going to walk home through the woods and 
lanes, see glow-worms and smell the hedge 
roses. For an instant Valentine was on the 
point of proposing to accompany them part 
of the way, but recollected himself just in 
time to withdraw into the shadow made by 
a stand of greenhouse plants, and from 
thence see Giles come up the steps, take the 
delicate ungloved hand and lay it on his 
arm, while the hall doors were closed behind 
them. : 

Adam and Eve were returning to Paradise 
on foot. The world was quite a new world. 
They wanted to see what it was like by 
moonlight, now they were married. 
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Valentine walked disconsolately up the | person who had been sent with Dorothea to 
‘stairs, and there at the head of them, through | Wigfield, when she first went there—one Mrs. 
a wide open door, he saw a maid. ‘The pale| Brand. So, in fact, it was ; her husband was 
splendours of Dorothea’s gown were lying | dead, she no longer sailed in old Captain 
over her arm, and she was putting gold and| Rollin’s yacht, and Brandon had invited her 
pearls into a case. He darted past as| to come and stay in the house a while, and 
quickly as he could, so glad to get out of| see her young lady again. 
sight, lest she should recognise him, for he} How glad he was to get away and shelter 
shrewdly suspected that this was the same} himself in his own room! an uncomfortable 
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‘sensation this for a fine young man. “What | made him feel the yoke, took him in hand 
should I have done but for Grand and | and saw that he did it. 

John?” was his. thought. Grand andj It is often a great comfort to be well 
ie were very considerate the next day. | governed. John had a talent for government, 
In the first place, Grand scarcely men-j|and under his dominion Valentine had the 


|tioned the bride during breakfast ; in fact, so | pleasure of feeling, for the first time in his 


far as appeared, he had forgotten the party | life, that he had certain’ things to do which 
altogether. John was also considerate, gave | must and should be done, after which he had 
Valentine plenty to do, and in a way that |a full right to occupy himself as he pleased. 
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CHAPTER XVIIH.—A MORNING CALL. 
* Learn now for all 

That, I which know my heart, do, here pronounce 

By the very truth of it, I care not for you.” —Cymbeline. 

“ Joun,” said Valentine, ten days after this 
dinner party, “you have not called on D. 
yet, nor have I.” 

“ No,” John answered, observing his wish, 
“and it might not be a bad plan for us to go 
together.” 

“Thank you, and if you would add the 
twins to—to make the thing easier and less 
formal.” 

“Nonsense,” said John; “but yes, I'll 
take some of the children, for of course you 
feel awkward.” He did not add, “You 
should not have made: such a fool of your- 
self,” lest Valentine should answer, “I de- 
voutly wish I had not;” but he went on, 
“ And why don’t you say Dorothea, instead 
of using a nickname ?” 

“TI always use@ to call her D.,” said 
Valentine. 

“ All the more reason why you should not 
now,” answered John. 

And Valentine murmured to himself— 

“<These strong; Egyptian fetters I must 
break, or lose upyself in dotage’ (Antony 
and Cleopatra).” This he addedi from old 
habit. “Tl quate everything I cam think of 
to D., just to make her think I have for- 
that I should leave: off 


gotten her wish 
quoting ; and if that is not doing my duty, by 
St. George, I. should! like to know what is. 
Only that might put it into his head to quote 
too, and perhaps he might have the best of 


it. I fancy I hear him saying, ‘ Art thou 
learned ?’ I, as William, answer, ‘ No, sir.’ 
‘ Then learn this.of me,’ he makes reply, ‘ to 
have is to have ; for all your writers do con- 
sent that ifseishe. Now you are not Zfse, 
forlamhe. He, sir, that hath married this 
woman. Therefore, you clown, abandon, 
which is—,’ &c., &c. What a fool Iam!” 

John, adding the twins and little Bertram 
to the party, drove over on a Saturday after- 
noon, finding no one at home but Mrs. 
Henfrey. 

“ St. George,” she said, “has taken to regu- 
lar work, and sits at his desk all the morn- 
ing, and for an hour or two in the afternoon, 
excepting on Saturday, when he gives himself 
a half-holiday, as if he was a school-boy.” 

“ And where was he now?” John asked. 

‘Somewhere about the place with Doro- 
thea; he had been grubbing up the roots of 
the trees in a corner of the little wood at all 
leisure times ; he thought of turning it into a 
vegetable garden.” 





“Why, we always had more vegetables than } 
we could use,” exclaimed Valentine, “and | 
we were three times as large a family.” 

“Very true, my dear, but they are full o/ 
schemes—going to grow some vegetables, ] 
think, and flowers, for one of the county hos- 
pitals. It would not be like him, you know, 
to go on as other people do.” 

“No,” Valentine answered. “And he 
always loved a little hard work out of doors ; 
he is wise to take it now, or he would soon 
get tired of stopping peaceably at home, play- 
ing Benedict in this dull place.” 

The children were then sent out to find 
where the young wife was, and come and 
report to their father, telling her that he would 
pay his call out of doors. 

*“« And so you are still here, sister,” observed 
Valentine, willing tochangethe subject, for he 
had been rather disconcerted By a quiet smile 
with which she had heardtliis last speech. 

“Yes, my deag, the faett is, they won’t let 
me go.” 

‘ Ah, indeed ?” 

“Of course I never thought they would 
want me. And the: morning after they came 
home I mentioned! that. I had been looking 
out for a house—that small Rouse that I con- 
sulted Johmabout, amd, in fact, took.” 

Mrs. Henfrey was: hardly ever known to 
launch into narration.. She almost always 
broke up her remarks: by appeal to one and 
another of her listeners;.amd she mow did not 
go on till John had mad@the adimission that 
she had consulted himn. Site-tlen proceeded 
with all deliberation— 

“ But you should haweseen how vexed St. 
George looked. He had na idea, he said, 
that I should everthinkoffleawing him ; and, 
indeed, I may mention toy yow in confidence, 
both of you, that he alwagg:drew for me what 
money I said was wantedifor the bills, and 
he no more thought of loagkimg at my house- 
keeping books than my faither did.” 

“ Really,” said Valentine. 

He was quite aware: of this, to him, insig- 
nificant fact, but tos lem said more would 
only have put her out, and he wanted her to 
talk just then. 

“ And so,” she continued slowly, “I said 
to him, I said, ‘My dear Giles, I have had a 
pleasant home in this house, many, many 
years ; indeed, ever since you were a child, 
but it is my opinion (and you will find it is 
the general opinion) that every young wife 
should have her house toherself.’ I did not 
doubt at all that this was her opinion too, 
only I considered that as he had spoken so 
plainly, she might not like to say so.” 
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“ No, very likely not,” said John, when she 
stopped, as if stranded, till somebody helped 
her on with a remark. 

“You are quite right, John, any one might 
have thought so; but in a minute or two, 
‘Well,’ said St. George, ‘this is rather a 
blow ;’ and what does that pretty creature 
do but come and sit by me, and begin to 
coax me. ‘She wanted me so much, and it 
would be so kind if I would but stop and do 
as I always had done, and she would be so 
careful to please me, and she had always 
thought the house was so beautifully ma- 
naged, and everything in such order, and so 


“So it is,” Valentine put in. 
quite right there.” 

*** And she didn’t know how to order the 
dinner,’ she said; and so she went on, till I 
said, ‘ Well, my dears, I don’t wish that there 
should be any mistake about this for want of 
a little plain speaking.’” 

“‘ Well?” said John, when she came toa 
dead stop. 

“And she said, ‘You love St. George, 
don’t you, just as much as if he was related 
to you?’ ‘How can any one help loving 
him?’ ‘ And I knowif you leave us he won’t 
be half so comfortable. And nobody should 
ever interfere with you.’ So I said I would 
keep their house for them, and you may sup- 
pose how glad I was to say it, for I’m like a 
cat, exactly like a cat—I don’t like to leave 
a place that I am used to, and it would have 
been difficult for her to manage.” 

“Yes, very.” 

“Thad often been thinking, when I sup- 
posed I had to go, that she would never 
remember to see that the table-linen was all 
used in its proper turn, and to have the 
winter curtains changed for white ones before 
the sun faded them.” 

*€You’re such a comfortable, dear thing to 
live with,” observed Valentine, now the nar- 
rative was over. - “ Everybody likes you, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Henfrey smiled complacently, accept- 
ing the compliment. She was, to all 
strangers, an absolutely uninteresting woman ; 
but her family knew her merits, and Giles 
and Valentine were -both particularly alive to 
them. 

“And so here I am,” continued ‘ sister,’ 
“but it is a pity for poor Emily, for she 
wanted me to live in that house, you know, 
John, with her.” 

“But I thought old Walker was devoted 
to her,” said John. 


“She is 





“So he was, my dear, so long as her boy 


was with her ; but now she is nobody, and I 
am told he shows a willingness to let her go, 
which is almost like dismissing her.” 

“I hope she will not get my old woman 
away to live with her,” thought John, with a 
sudden start. “I don’t know what I may be 
driven to, if she does. I shall have to turn 
out of my own house, or take the Golden 
Head into it by way of protection. No, not 
that! [ll play the man. But,” he thought, 
continuing his cogitations, “Emily is too 
young and attractive to live alone, and what 
so natural as that she should ask her old 
aunt to come to her?” 

John was still deeply cogitating on this 
knotty point when the children came back, 
and conducted him and Valentine to the 
place where Brandon was at work, and 
Dorothea sitting near him on a tree-stump 
knitting. ‘ 

None of the party ever forgot that after- 
noon, but each remembered it as an appeal 
to his own particular circumstances. Bran- 
don was deep in the contentment of a great 
wish fulfilled. The newly perfected life was 
fresh and sweet, and something of reserve in 
the character and manners of his wife seemed 
to restrain him from using up the charm of 
it too fast. His restless and passionate 
nature was at once satisfied and kept in check 
by the freshness and moderation of hers. 
She received his devotion very quietly, made 
no demonstrations, but grew to him, laid up 
his confidences in her heart, and let him 
discover—though she never said it—that 
all the rest of the world was becoming as 
nothing for his sake. Accordingly it did 
not occur to him, excepting on Valentine’s 
own account, to consider how he might feel 
during this interview. He noticed that he 
was a little sulky and perhaps rather out of 
countenance ; he did not wonder at these 
things; but being absolutely secure of his 
wife’s love, he never even said to himself 
how impossible it was that her affection 
should revert to Valentine; but this was 
for the simple reason that he had never 
thought about that matter at all. He talked 
to Valentine on indifferent subjects, and felt 
that he should be glad when he had got over 
the awkwardness he was then evidently en- 
during, for they had been accustomed, far 
more than most brothers, to live together on 
terms of familiar intimacy, and only one of 
them at present was aware that this could 
never be again. 

Valentine also never forgot, but often saw 
that picture again with the fresh fulness of 
the leaves for a background to the girlish 
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figure; and the fair face so innocent and 
candid and so obviously content. She was 
seated opposite to him, with Brandon on the 
grass close to her. In general they addressed 
each other merely by the Christian name, 
but just before John rose to take leave, 
Dorothea dropped her ball. It rolled a 
little way, and pointing it out to Brandon 
with her long wooden knitting-pin, she said, 
in a soft quiet tone, “ Love, will you pick it 
up?” and Valentine, who had overheard the 
little speech, was inexpressibly hurt, almost 
indignant. He could not possibly have told 
why, but he hoped she did not say that 
often, and when Brandon gave it into her 
hand again, and said something to her that 
Valentine could not hear, he felt almost as if 
he had been unkindly used, as if his feelings 
had been insulted, and he vowed that it 
should be a long time before he came to see 
them again. 

“It won’t*do,” he thought to himself. “I 
see this means a great deal more than I ever 
thought it did. I thought Giles would be 
jealous, and I should have to set things 
in a light that would satisfy him ; but it is I 
who am jealous, and he does not care what I 
feel at all. She is all I could wish; but I 
don’t know whether looking at her is most 
bitter or most sweet.” 

As for John, he had walked down to the 
wood as usual, in full possession of his present 
self, and as he supposed of his future in- 
tentions, and yet, sitting opposite to these 
married lovers for a quarter of an hour, 
wrought a certain change in him that no- 
thing ever effaced. It was an alien feeling 
to him to be overcome by a yearning dis- 
content. Something never yet fed and satis- 
fied made its presence known to him. It 
was not that sense which comes to all, sooner 
or later, that human life cannot give us what 
we expected of it, but rather a passionate 
waking to the certainty that he never even 
for one day had possessed what it might have 
given. He had never been endowed for one 
day with any deep love, with its keen per- 
ceptions and high companionship. 

“Well, I suppose I didn’t deserve it,” 
he thought, half angrily, while he tried to 
trample the feeling down and stifle it. But 
his keener instincts soon rose up in him and 
let him know that he did deserve it. It 
was very extraordinary that he had not won 
it—there were few men, indeed, who deserved 
it half so well. 

“But it’s too late now,” he chose to say to 
himself, as he drove home. “It’s not in 
my line either to go philandering after any 





woman. Besides, I hate red hair. The 
next Dissolution V'll stand for the borough 
of Wigfield. Seven children to bring up, and 
one of them almost as big as myself—what 
a fool I am! What can I have been think- 
ing of ?” 

‘“‘What are you laughing at, papa?” said 
Barbara, who was sitting beside him. 

“Not at you, my darling,” he replied ; 
“ for you are something real.” 

For the next few weeks neither he nor 
Valentine saw much of Dorothea: excepting 
at three or four dinners, they scarcely met 
at all. After this came the Harrow holidays. 
Johnny came home, and with him the inevit- 
able Crayshaw. The latter was only to stay 
a week, and that week should have been 
spent with Brandon, but the boys had begged 
hard to be together, having developed a 
peculiar friendship for one another which 
seemed to have been founded on many 
fights, in consequence of which they had 
been strictly forbidden to meet. 

This had taken place more than a year 
before, when Crayshaw, having been invited 
by John to spend the holidays with his boy, 
the two. had quarrelled, and even fought, to 
such a degree that John at last in despair 
had taken Johnnie over to his grandfather’s 
house, with the declaration that if he so 
much as spoke to Crayshaw again, or crossed 
the wide brook that ran between the two 
houses, he would fine him half-a-crown every 
time he did it. 


“Tth all that hateful map,” said young 
hopeful sulkily, when he was borne off to his 
banishment. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 


quoth his father. “I don’t care what it’s 
about. You have no notion of hospitality. 
I won’t have you fight with your guest.” 

Crayshaw was in very weak health, but 
full of mischief and fun. For a few days he 
seemed happy enough, then he flagged, and 
on the fifth morning he laid half-a-crown 
beside John’s plate at breakfast. 

“ What’s this for?” asked John. 

“ Because it is not fair that he should be 
fined, and not I.” 

“ Put it in the missionary box,” said John, 
who knew very well that the boys had been 
constructing a dam together all the previous 
day. 

‘ It was about their possessions that they 
quarrelled,” said Gladys in giving an account 
of the matter afterwards. ‘‘ They made a 
plan that they would go into partnership, 
and conquer all the rest of the world; but 
when they looked at the great map up in 
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Parliament, and Johnnie found how much 
the most he had got, he said Cray must 
annex Japan, or he would not join. Cray 
said it was against his principles. So they 
quarrelled, and fought once or twice ; but 
perhaps it was just as well, for you know the 
rest of the world would rather not be con- 
quered. Then, when they were fined for 
playing together, they did every day. They 
made a splendid dam over the brook, which 
was very low; but one night came a storm, 
father’s meadows were flooded, they could 
not get the dam undone, and some sheep 
were drowned. So they went to Grand, and 
begged him to tell father, and get them off. 
They said it was a strange thing they were 
never to be together, and neither of them 
had got a penny left. So Grand got them 
forgiven, and we went all over the meadows 
for two or three days in canoes and punts.” 

And now these two desirable inmates were 
to be together for a week. A great deal can 
be done in a week, particularly by those who 
give their minds to it because they know 
their time is short. That process called 
turning the house out of windows took place 
when John was away. Aunt Christie, who 
did not like boys, kept her distance, but 
Miss Crampton being very much scandalised 
by the unusual noise, declared, on the second 
morning of these holidays, that she should 
go up into Parliament, and see what they 
were all about. Miss Crampton was not 
supposed ever to go up into Parliament; it 
was a privileged place. 

“Will the old girl really come, do you 
think ?.” exclaimed Crayshaw. 

“She says she shall, as soon as she has 
done giving Janie her music lesson,” replied 
Barbara, who had rushed up the steep stairs 
to give this message. 

“Mon peruke !” exclaimed Johnnie looking 
round, “ you’d better look out, then, or vous 
lattrapperais.” 

The walls were hung with pictures, maps, 
and caricatures; these last were what had 
attracted Johnnie’s eyes, and the girls began 
hastily to cover them. 

“It’s very unkind of her,” exclaimed Bar- 
bara. “ Father never exactly said that we 
were to have our own playroom to our- 
selves, but we know, and she knows, that he 
meant it.” 


Then, after a good deal of whispering, 
giggling, and consulting among the elder 
ones, the little boys were dismissed ; and in 
the meantime Mr. Nicholas Swan, who, 
standing on a ladder outside, was nailing the 





vines (quite aware that the governess was 


going to have a reception which might be 
called a warning never to come there any 
more), may or may not have intended to 
make his work last as long as possible. At 
any rate, he could with difficulty forbear 
from an occasional grin, while, with his nails 
neatly arranged between his lips, he leisurely 
trained and pruned ; and when he was asked 
by the young people to bring them up some 
shavings and a piece of wood, he went down 
to help in the mischief, whatever it might be, 
with an alacrity ill suited to his years and 
gravity. 

“Now, I'll tell you what, young gentle- 
men,” he remarked, when, ascending, he 
showed his honest face again, thrust in a log 
of wood, and exhibited an armful of shavings, 
“I’m agreeable to anything but gunpowder, 
or that there spark as comes cantering out o’ 
your engine with a crack. No, Miss Gladys, 
ex-cuse me, I don’t give up these here 
shavings till I know it’s all right.” 

“Well, well, it 2 all right,” exclaimed 
Johnnie, “we're not going to do any harm! 
O Cray, he’th brought up a log ath big ath a 
fiddle. Quelle Allouette !”’ 

“* How lucky it is that she has never seen 
Cray!” exclaimed Barbara. ‘ Johnnie, do be 
calm ; how are we to do it, if you laugh so? 
Now then, you are to be attending to the 
electrifying machine.” 

“ Swanny,” asked Crayshaw, “have you 
got a pipe in your pocket? I want one to 
lie on my desk.” 

* Well, now, to think o’ your asking me 
such a question, just as if | was ever known 
to take so much as a whiff in working hours 
—no, not in the tool-house, nor nowhere.” 

“ But just feel. Come, you might.” 

“Well, now, this here is remarkable,” ex- 
claimed Swan, with a start as if of great sur- 
prise, when, after feeling in several pockets, 
a pipe appeared from the last one. 

“Don’t knock the ashes out.” 

“She’s coming,” said Swan, furtively 
glancing down, and then pretending to nail 
with great diligence. “And, my word, if 
here isn’t Miss Christie with her!” 

A great scuffle now ensued to get things 
ready. Barbara darted down-stairs, and what 
she may have said to Aunt Christie while 
Swan received some final instructions above, 
is of less consequence than what Miss 
Crampton may have felt when she found: 
herself at the top of the stairs in the long 
room, with its brown high-pitched roof—a 
room full of the strangest furniture, warm 
with the sun of August, and sweet with the 
scent of the creepers. 
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Gladys and Johnnie were busy at the elec- 
trifying machine, and with a rustling and 
crackling noise the “spunky little flashes,” 

| as Swan called them, kept leaping from one 
leaden knob to another. 

Miss Crampton saw a youth sitting on a 
low chair, with his legs on rather a higher 
one ; the floor under him was strewed with 
shavings, which looked, Swan thought, “as 
natural as life,” meaning that they looked 
just as if he had made them by his own 
proper whittling. 

The youth in question was using a large 
pruning knife on a log that he held rather 
awkwardly on'his knee. He had a soft hat, 
which had been disposed over one eye. 
Miss Crampton gave the sparks as wide a 
berth as she could, and as she advanced, 
“ Well, sir,” Swan was saying in obedience 
to his instructions, “ if you’ve been brought 
up a republican, I spose you can’t help it. 
But whatever your notions may be, Old 
Master is staunch. He’s all for Church and 


Queen, and he hates republican institootions 
Which is likewise my own feel- 


like poison. 
ings to a T.” 
No one had taken any notice of Miss 
Crampton, and she stopped amazed. 
“Wall,” answered the youth, diligently 
whittling, “I think small potatoes of ye-our 
lo-cation myself—but ye-our monarchical 
government, I guess, hez not yet corrupted 
the he-eart of the Grand. He handed onto 
me and onto his hair a tip which”— here he 
put his hand in his waistcoat pocket, and 
fondly regarded two or three coins; then 
feigning to become aware of Miss Crampton’s 
presence, “ Augustus John, my yound friend,” 
he continued, “ ef yeow feel like it, I guess 
yeou’d better set a chair for the school marm 
—for it is the school marm, I calculate ?” 
Here Miss Christie, radiant with joy and 
malice, could not conceal her delight, but 
patted him on the shoulder, and then hastily 
retreated into the background, lest she should 
spoil the sport; while as Johnnie, having 
small command of countenance, did not dare 
to turn from the window out of which he was 
pretending to look, Crayshaw rose himself, 
shook hands with Miss Crampton, and setting 
a chair for her, began to whittle again. 
“Wall,” he then said, “and heow do yeou 
git along with ye-our teaching, marm? Squire 
thinks a heap of ye-our teaching, as I he-ear, 
specially ye-our teaching of the eye-talian 
tongue.” 
“Did I understand you to be arguing 
with the gardener when I came in, respecting 
the principles and opinions of this family ?” 





inquired Miss Crampton, who had now some- 
what recovered from her surprise, and was 
equal to the resenting of indignities. 

“ Wall, mebby I was, but it’s a matter of 
science that we’re mainly concerned with, I 
guess, this morning—science, electricity. 
We're gitting on first-rate—those rods on the 
stairs———” 

“Yes ?” exclaimed Miss Crampton. 

“We air of a scientific turn, we air— 
Augustus John and I—fixing wires to every 
one of them. They air steep, those steps,” 
he continued pensively. 

Here Miss Crampton’s colour increased 
visibly. 

“ And when the machine is che-arged, we 
shall electrify them. So that when yeou dew 
but touch one rod, it’ll make yeou jump as 
high as the next step, without any voluntary 
effort. Yeou'll find that an improvement.” 

Here Swan ducked down, and laughed 
below at his ease. 

“ We air very scientific m my country.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Ever been to Amurica ?” 

“Certainly not,” answered Miss Crampton 
with vigour, “nor have I the slightest inten- 
tion of ever doing so. Pray, are you allowed, 
in consideration of your nationality, to whittle 
in Harrow School ?” 

This was said by way of a reproof for the 
state of the floor. 

“ Wall,” began Crayshaw, to cover the 
almost audible titters of the girls; but, dis- 
tracted by this from the matter in hand, he 
coughed, went on whittling, and held his 
peace. 

“I have often told Johnnie,” said Miss 
Crampton with great dignity, at the same 
time darting a severe glance at Johnnie’s 
back, “that the delight he takes in talking 
the Devonshire dialect is likely to be very 
injurious to his English, and he will have it 


that this country accent is not permanently 


catching. It may be hoped,” she continued, 
looking round, “that other accents are not 
catching either.” 

Crayshaw, choosing to take this hint as a 
compliment, smiled sweetly. “I guess I’m 
speaking better than usual,” he observed, 


“for my brother and his folks air newly come 


from the Ste-ates, and I’ve been with them. 
But,” he continued, a sudden gleam of joy 
lighting up his eyes as something occurred to 
him that he thought suitable to “‘top up” 
with, “all the Mortimers talk with such a 
peowerful English ac-cent, that when I come 
de-own to this /o-cation, my own seems to melt 
off my tongue. Neow, yeou’ll skasely believe 
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it,” he continued, “ but it’s tre-u, that ef yeou | she did not touch the stair-rods, for the 
were tew hea-ar me talk at the end of a week, | machine, she observed, was just ready. 
yeou’d he-ardly realise that I wasan Amurican| “The jarth are all charged now, Cray,” 
at all.” | said Johnnie, coming forward at last. “ Mith 
“Cray, how can ye?” exclaimed Aunt | Crampton, would you like to have the firtht 
Christie, “and so wan as ye look this morn- | turn of going down with them ?” 
ing too.” | “No, thank you,” said Miss Crampton 
“Seen my brother?” inquired Crayshaw | almost suavely, and rising with something 
meekly. | very like alacrity. Then, remembering that 
‘‘No, I have not,” said Miss Crampton | she had not even mentioned what she came 
bridling. for, “I wish ‘to observe,” she said, “ that I 
“He's merried. We settle airly in my | much disapprove of the noise I hear up in Par- 
country; it’s one of our _institootions.” | liament. I desire that it may not occur again. 
Another gleam of joy and impudence shot | If it does, I shall detain the girls in the school- 
across the pallid face. “I’m thinking of| room. Iam very much disturbed by it.” 
settling shortly myself.” “You don’t say so!” exclaimed ‘Crayshaw 
Then, as Aunt Christie was observed to be | with an air of indolent surprise; and Miss 
struggling with a laugh, Barbara led her to | Crampton thereupon retreated down-stairs, 
the top of the stairs, and loudly entreated | taking great care not to touch any metallic 
her to mind she didn’t stumble, and to mind | substance. 





FROM ROME TO ATHENS. 


II. 


¥ bane contrast between the general aspect | and magniloquent inscriptions close together. 
of Rome and Athens was on our mind | Then, again, the effect of the monuments 
when we closed our first paper. In Athens we | themselves is quite different. The remains 
can rightly talk of an ancient and a modern | of ancient Rome cannot be called beautiful. 
city as things quite distinct. Here the | There is nothing of that exquisite sense of 
famous temples and theatres stand on the | proportion, that purity and harmony of line, 
top or on one side of a bare rock rising| which make the simplest Greek building 
some three hundred feet sheer above the | always beautiful. The Romans imitated 
plain; on the other side lies the new town | rather than invented, and spoiled what they 
of Athens, the creation of the last thirty | copied. They were fond of ornament, and 
years. There is nothing like this in Rome. | overloaded their works with meaningless and 
There the buildings of two thousand five | tasteless details. Nor, again, shall we find 
hundred years are scattered about in glorious | any charm of colour. The temples of Athens 
confusion. You must seek the oldest of all| were built of Pentelic marble of the most 
in the gardens of a trim villa or convent | dazzling whiteness. In that pure air time 
erected some few years ago. You enter a| has toned their brilliancy a very little, just 
shabby church built or restored in the last| enough to turn the white into pale gold, 
century, and find it covers the same ground | which the noonday sun (and the sun always 
and is supportéd by the same pillars which} shines at Athens) deepens almost into 
| before the Christian era composed a heathen | orange. There, as its rays sink lower, you 
temple. A grim and solid medizval tower | see flushed with the most delicate rose, 
frowns down on you next to a tailor’s shop, | pillar, and pediment, and frieze, which pre- 
from the corner of a modern street. You | sently will stand in the purest severity of 
find the city garrison lodged in the mausoleum | outline, dead white against the darkened 
of one of the emperors. Some ruined halls,| sky. In Rome, what is not brickwork is 
once the seat of justice of the first Christian | constructed mostly of the dull mouldy stone 
sovereign, are now the drill-ground of Italian | from the quarries of Tibur, which gives back 
recruits. The tomb of a third emperor | very little light, even under ¢hat¢ glowing sky; 
serves as the baptismal font of St. Peter’s.| and the general effect is even more than 
The works of republican magistrates and | quiet, it is sombre and stern. 

Catholic bishops, of German emperors and| There is an uncomfortable newness and 
Italian bankers, jostle one another for room, | stiffness in the modem town of Athens. 
and their buildings flaunt their lengthy titles | Most of it was built cheaply and quickly 
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by Bavarian architects in the reign of its 
first King Otho, and as yet has all the un- 
sightliness, with few of the comforts, of 
western capitals. The university, the royal 
palace, and those of one or two legations, 
notably the English and Russian, are the 
only buildings which pretend to sumptuous- 
ness. The cathedral is ill-proportioned and 
staring. There is a charming avenue of 
pepper-trees leading from the Palace Square 
to the foot of the Acropolis; and the royal 
garden, laid out by the late queen, is 
really a delicious bit of greenery. The area 
is not large, but the walks and mazes are so 
skilfully disposed as to give the idea of great 
space, distributed among cool shady alleys 
and broad parterres of bright flowers, while 
the scent of the oranges and the trills of 
the nightingale lend a charm almost oppres- 
sively voluptuous. 

Of Greek society there is really very little 
to be said ; and if there were, he would be a 
bold man who would propose to retouch 
the piquant sketches of M. Edmond. About. 
Aristocratic Greeks have of custom rather 
than choice fixed their residence at Con- 
stantinople, rich Greeks at Liverpool or 
London. There is a good deal of eastern 
seclusion in the habits of the ladies, and 
that kind of pride which forbids them to 
accept hospitalities which they cannot return 
on the same scale prevents them from 
mixing freely with the corps diplomatique. 
There are but very few Athenians who 
keep carriages, or even saddle-horses. Men 
lounge in the Palace Square to hear the 
band play at guard-mounting in the morn- 
ing, and in the Place again just before 
dinner; but the real centre of Greek life is 
the café. To the Greek, his favourite coffee- 
house is his club, his office, his Park, his 
Exchange, his home, in fact, during his twelve 
waking hours. The better cafés are also 
pastry-cooks’ shops, where on high days and 
holidays the degenerate Greekling may re- 
gale himself and his friends on sweetstuff of 
all kinds, and toothsome drinks cooled with 
snow. It is quite marvellous to see the 
sedate enjoyment with which hulking lads 
of nineteen, university students or military 
cadets, can sit and devour mountains of 
pastry and preserved fruits. Happily most 
young Greeks are as impecunious as they 
are greedy, or the doctors might reap a 
goodly harvest: so generally they are satis- 
fied with a cup of coffee (and Greek coffee 
is quite beyond praise), a glass of raki 
(which I hardly know whether to call a spirit 
or a liqueur: at any rate it is excellent), and 





a newspaper. This will represent an ex- 
penditure of three sous, and will keep our 
young friends contented for hours together. 
I rather fancy that these three sous are 
understood as a kind of retaining fee for a 
table and chair for an unlimited period in 
the same day, as also to a practically un- 
limited succession of newspapers; for from 
my windows, which commanded the Place, I 
could see the curled darlings of Athens sit 
before the same café an afternoon long, 
rising every hour or so to take a turn up 
and down the square, or to light a fresh 
cigarette. 

And this is really no merely comic or 
satiric picture. The youth of Athens enjoy 
almost unparalleled advantages. We may 
pass by the gifts of nature, exquisite scenery 
and pure air. They are transferred from 
infant to primary schools, to grammar 
schools and gymnasia, and on to the classes 
of the University and the Polytechnicon, 
absolutely free of cost. They are endowed 
naturally with an extraordinary acuteness 
and intellectual activity, and yet they show 
no signs of literary power. They have a 
peculiar aptitude for mathematics, but they 
have never produced a great mathematician, 
and their fine observatory is under the care 
ofa German. Their soil is the natural home 
of the olive and the vine, yet from obstinacy 
and slovenliness most of their wine is un- 
drinkable, and they are still obliged to im- 
port the finer kinds of oil from Italy. They 
can boast of traditions, heroic and artistic, 
which made their birthplace the cradle and 
the crown of western civilisation, but they 
have taken no trouble to translate their 
boasting into emulation. With the chival- 
rous help of strangers they have achieved a 
liberty for which they have shown them- 
selves thoroughly unfit. They have copied 
the free constitutions of Western Europe 
only to make them the vehicles of the most 
degrading political corruption. They can 
frame warlike lullabies, promising to their 
babes Cairo and Constantinople for their 
supper, but they cannot as much as free the 
hills within four miles of the capital from 
brigandage in its most savage form. These 
lullabies, indeed, may stand very fairly as 
types of the “ great ideas,” anent which so 
much is talked and so little done in Greece 
—“ ideas” which are best dismissed with 
Burke’s famous sneer: “ Hypocrisy, of 
course, delights in the most sublime specu- 
lations ; for, never intending to go beyond 
speculation, it costs nothing to have it mag- 
nificent.”  O Solon, Solon,” said a priest 
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of Egypt to the wise lawgiver, “ you 
Greeks are always children.” Children in- 
deed, in greediness and vanity, in petulance 
and instability, in forgetfulness of benefits, 
in cowardice and spite and petty cunning ! 

Athens has sufficiently good shops (books 
and millinery seem to be most in request), 
but, except a few spurious antiques, there is 
very little to tempt the curiosity-hunter. 
Greek arms he must seek at Joannina or 
Corfu; Greek lace, very effective and very | 
dear, in Corfu or London; but he will get | 
the exquisite Greek embroidery, in gold 
and silver thread, executed to perfection in | 





Athens. It is dear, chiefly on account of 
the thickness and purity of the thread used. 
A full Greek costume costs about £40. 

The Church ceremonies are perhaps the 
most interesting sights of modern Athens. 
The most enthusiastic ritualist who has been 
at Rome throughout Holy Week, and has 
conscientiously attended all the Church func- 
tions, such as they were when the Pope and 
his court took their share in them, may be 
inclined to hope, dazzled and delighted and 
impressed as he may have been, that he has 
done with ceremonies for ever. He will be 
charmed to find that his jaded taste can be 
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refreshed, and a really new field of interest 
| opened to him in the services of the Greek 
_Church. Lent is very strictly kept through- 
| out the orthodox East. On Thursday and 
| Friday in Holy Week large flocks of sheep 
_atfd lambs were driven from all the country 
round into the waste lands outside the town, 
|and one met everywhere shepherd lads in 
‘filthy fustanellas bearing on their shoulders 
lambs which they offered for eight, six, or 
four drachmai. Sometimes the poor patient 
| beasts were slung over one shoulder only, 
and held by the hind legs, their heads hang- 


ing down behind; sometimes drawn round 
| XVI~29 
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_ the man’s neck like a comforter, and held by 
| all four legs before. On Saturday morning 
|one met the same lambs, which had now 
| changed masters, and minus their lives and 
| their skins were carried by butcher-boys on 
trays to their purchasers. On Easter-day 
_ every household has its lamb. At Koloky- 
| thou, a village outside Athens, on Easter-eve, 
we saw an old Pallicar preparing his for the 
fire. The animal was spitted on a strong pole, 
and round smaller wooden spits the liver, &c., 
chopped small with herbs and salt, was bound, 
to be roasted and furnish the next day a 
| favourite Pallicar dish, 
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During Good Friday all the shops were 
shut. In the evening the whole population 
crowded to the churches, where the choir 
intoned a monotonous chant, and on a table 
before the holy doors was spread a veil or 
pall of silk, on which was embroidered or 
painted a figure of Christ, either on the 
cross or resting in the tomb. About 9.30 
P.M. 2 procession moved from nearly every 
church, headed generally by about twenty 
ragamuffins shouting (chiefly at each other) 
“Christe Eleeson! Kyrie Eleeson!” then 
a band playing a funeral march; then the 
crosses and banners of the church, with the 
clergy and choir immediately preceding the 
pall or émirdduov held at the corners, breast 
high, by four priests, and followed by an 
immense crowd, all carrying wax tapers. 

Throughout Saturday the churches remained 
open, but they were chiefly occupied by the 
persons who cleaned them. Until about an 
hour before midnight every one made their 
way to the cathedral ; the streets were lined 
with troops, and a carpet was spread down 
the nave and steps. For nearly an hour the 
choir chanted, or rather droned, antiphonally, 
short hymns or prefaces, the archbishop sit- 
ting peacefully, perhaps wearily, on his throne 
in black robes; a little before midnight he 
entered the holy doors, and taking his vest- 
ments from the altar, was robed by his 
attendant clergy. At last, most gloriously 
vested, a crown on his head, and holding 
in his right hand a triple, and in his left a 
double, taper, symbols respectively of the 
Trinity, and of the two natures in Christ, he 
came forth, and standing before the doors, 
with the cathedral clergy grouped round him, 
chanted,— 

“ Christ is risen from the dead, 
Having trodden down death by death 


And given life 
To them that are in the tombs.” 


Then, as first the clergy and choir, then the 


people advanced to light their tapers from 


the candles he bore, he sung or said,— 


* Come, take light 
From the light that knows no evening, 
And glorily Christ, 
Who is risen from the dead.” 


Here are the Romaic words :— 


Cedre AaBEre HC 

ix TOU avecripoy gwric 
cai dvéaZovreg XPLXETON 
Tov avacTavTa ik veKowy. 

The efiect, as the lights passed rapidly 
from one to another down the church, until 
nave and galleries were flooded with sparks 
of flame, was very striking ; every one had 
brought a taper, which were now first lighted. 





Presently the archbishop and his attendant 
clergy, one of whom bore before him his 
pastoral staff, a silver crutch, with a handle 
of twisted snakes, proceeded to a platform 
outside the western doors to await the kin 
and queen. The tramp of cavalry, the blare 
of trumpets and thunder of cannon announced | 
their arrival with royal punctuality. The 
archbishop announced to their Majesties the 
tidings of the Resurrection, and gave them 
tapers lighted from the holy fire. Then 
the procession entered the church. The | 
king and queen remained about half-an- 
hour standing before two thrones, close to 
that of the Metropolitan. The choir took 
the chief part in the preliminary service, with 
an occasional versicle and response by the 
archbishop and clergy. This chanting was 
nasal, and to our fancy anything but joyous. 
When this was over, their Majesties were 
again conducted to the door by the arch- 
bishop, who then returned to begin the 
Liturgy proper, the first mass of Easter-day. 
The services of the Eastern Church are far 
longer than anything in our own or the 
Roman, and yet they are never hurried 
through, or treated with slovenliness or in- 
attention, either by priest or people. But 
the Greek is generally a sedate animal— 
sedate in manner, in habits, and in the tone 
of his thought. His gestures are quiet, and 
his carriage never lacks a certain composure 
and dignity, which marks him of the East, 
Eastern. Italians of all classes are always 
singing, 





** For love or for rage, | 
As a bird in its cage,”’ } 
as one of their proverbs says. But if a | 
Greek sings, it is only on some rare occasion | 
of festivity, a village feast, a wedding, or a 
dance ; and yet in the scant literature of 
modern Greece the only really remarkable 
feature are its songs of love and war. The 
latter were a real power in their famous 
struggles against the Turks; but even the | 
best of both kinds strike me as being better | 
fitted to be recited than sung. They are so | 
little known among us that I am tempted to | 
give two of them which, as far as translation | 
will allow, represent very well their striking | 
points, at once graceful and grave. 
Here is a kind of dirge :—* 
The hills are black—in mourning robe the distant mountains 
Ny ON rain or stormy winds that sweep across the 
land. ee a, 
No, not by stormy winds they gloom, nor yet by driving rain ; 
’Tis death who rides across the land, and leads a captive train+ | 


* For this beautiful translation I am indebted to the taste 


: . “ i +} 
and kindness of a friend, the Rev. C. E. Moberly. In the 
next I have attempted an exact reproduction of the 3 
and rhythm of the original. 
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He hales the young men on before, the aged men behind, | 
The tender babes at saddle-bow his hands securely bind : | 
Then sore the aged men entreat, the young men kneeling 


pray ‘ : ‘ 
“ Stay by our village, kindly death! beside the fountain stay ! 
We old men long for cooling draughts, the young for sportive 


hours, 

Let the small children roam awhile, and fill their hands with 
flowers!” 

But, grave and stern, he made reply, “ For all the griefs ye 
tell 


I halt not by the village-gate, nor stay beside the well. 
| If to the well the mothers came, they’d know their babes 
again 
The wives would know their husbands’ face, and who could 
part them then?” 


And here a love-song :— 


| Oft as I wander listlessly along the marge of ocean, 
No comrade shares with me the load of my sad heart’s | 
emotion. 


|| O happy ships, O happy men, across the ocean speeding ! 


| When with the white wings of your sails, birds whom no 

flight can tire, 

|| Will ye waft me to'that haven, the end of my desire ? 

|| Pacing the shore one thought alone returns with swect in- 
sistance, 

| And fancy joins me to my love, spite of estranging distance. 


| To her, my own, my queen of love, how I would fain be 
hasting, 

Her cheeks, the sweetness of her lips, O would that I were 
tasting. 

How long, alas, how long indeed, how long with restless 
yearning, 

Must I still languish far from her for whom my heart is 


| Shield.” 


Over the foam I watch the ships in distance dim receding— | 





burning ! 


As I look back on what I have written, I | 
begin to fear that the life and aspect of the | 
modern city, which on the spot seem to have | 
such a very secondary interest for us, have | 
usurped the lion’s share in a description | 
which I meant to devote impartially to old 
and new alike; while ancient Athens, the 
real Athens which we came so far to see, and | 
which seen has possessed and leavened all 
our imaginative faculties, and has left im- 
pressions most vivid and most pleasurable, 
seems in danger of being dismissed with cold 
brevity. I must hasten to repair the injustice, 
and to try and make my sketch all the warmer 
for its straitened limits. 

We find comprised in two centuries most 
of the heroic deeds and deathless names of 
Greek history. It seems but a very short 
| time, and so too the physical limits within 
| which were contained the scenes of her 
| triumphs in arms, in arts, and song, seem 
| very narrow. The surface of the Acropolis 
itself is about one thousand feet by four 
hundred and fifty feet, and on this rocky 

platform, or immediately around it, are set 
the most famous and beautiful monuments 
of Greece and of the world. Within the 
walls of the Citadel are contained the lofty 
Propylea, a stately staircase with adjacent 
halls or guard-chambers, crowned with a 
magnificent portico with five gates. The 
Stairway was seventy feet across, the columns 





_ twenty-eight feet high, and the whole was 


constructed of the purest white marble, at a 
cost of nearly half a million of our money. 
Beyond the Propylaa stood the colossal 
statue in bronze of Athene the Defender, 
“standing erect with nelmet, spear, and | 
Then the temple of Athene, the 


tutelary goddess and founder of the city ; 
and on the southern brow of the rock, the 
| Parthenon, the temple of Athene the Virgin, 
the most perfect building, in material, de- 


| Sign, and decoration, which the world ever 
| 
| 


saw. If in its ruin it is still confessedly the 

most sublime edifice on the face of the 

earth, what must its perfection have been ? 
On the south side of the slope of the 


| Acropolis, hollowed out of the rock itself, is 


the great theatre of Dionysus. Here were 
seats for thirty thousand spectators. The 
stage faced the Acropolis, lending a wonder- 
ful force to the impassioned appeals of the 
characters to the tutelary gods of the Athe- 
nian people, or to their eulogies of the taste 
and wise liberality which had appointed 
them their homes in those sumptuous shrines. 
The people, facing southwards,— 


"Looked to Hymettus and the purple heather, 
I.ooked to Pirzus and the purple sea, 
Blending of waters and of winds together, 
Winds that were wild and waters that were free.” 


We can still tread the stage on which were 
presented the masterpieces of the ancient 
drama, before an audience (to use the words 
of the author of “ Hereditary Genius”) “ as 
superior to us in intellectual acuteness and 
culture as we are to the savages of the Aus- 
tralian bush.” 

A little below the Acropolis lies the broad 
flat rock known as the Areopagus. Here 
were held the sessions of the highest court 
of Athens, that which took cognisance of 
the graver offences against the customs and 
religion of the State. This was the scene of 
the famous sermon recorded in Acts xvii. 
“Immediately below St. Paul was the 
temple of the Eumenides: the Parthenon of 
Minerva faced him from above. Their pre- 
sence seemed to challenge the assertion that 
‘God . . . dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands.’ In front of him, towering over 
the city from its pedestal on the rock of 
the Acropolis—as the brazen statue of the 
armed angel which, from the summit of the 
Castel S. Angelo, spreads its wings over the 
city of Rome—was the bronze Colossus of 
Minerva, the champion of Athens, Stand- 
ing almost beneath its shade, the courageous 
apostle pronounced that the Deity is not to 
be likened to that, the work of Phidias, or 
to other forms in ‘ gold or silver or stone, 
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graven by art and man’s device,’ which 
peopled the scene before him” (Bishop 
Wordsworth). 

Beyond the Areopagus lay the Pnyx, the 
place of assembly of the Athenian people. 
We may still mount the rude block, just 
squared and smoothed out of the living rock, 
where Pericles pronounced his glorious pane- 
gyric of the hero-dead, and Demosthenes 
roused his countrymen against the tyrannical 
wiles of Philip. And so I might speak of the 
temples of Theseus, and Olympian Jove, of 
the scenes of the games, and of the monu- 
ments of victories won in them. But I spare 
my readers the enumeration ot historic relics 
which I should not have space to describe. 
They all lie, as I have said, within a small 
circuit. 
spring day we may see them all. We may 
ramble, book in hand, through the haunts of 
Socrates and his pupils, the olive groves of 
Academe, 


‘* Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
‘Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long,” 


or the banks of the shrunken Ilissus. We 
may follow the track of the Panathenaic pro- 
cession trom the low ground, now overlaid 


with the untidy lanes of the new town, and | 


skirting the rock of the Acropolis ascend 
through the lofty Propylea to visit the 
wondrous temples on its summit. With re- 
verent steps and slow we may wander down 
the long street of tombs, and read the simple 
memorials of hero lads who flung their man- 
hood against hideous odds in the straits of 


Salamis, or under the rocky walls of Corinth. | 


We may race round the Stadium, and a 
friend’s merry laugh shall do duty as the 
cheers of the fifty thousand spectators hailing 
us as first to round the goal: or taking our 
seat in the world-famous theatre, we may re- 


people the vast stage with the stately figures | 


who unfolded step by step the sins and 

sorrows of (é£dipus, or the awful doom 

which overwhelmed the house of Atreus. . . 
“The lofty grave tragedians . . . while they treat 


Of fate, and chance and change in human life, 
High actions and high passions best describing,” 


or call up the droll creations of comedy | 
once more to make fun of poor Euripides 
or to teach the wingless spectators the grave 


wisdom of their feathered friends. But do 
all this, nay, more, let your fancy restore to 
the temples their gods of gold and ivory, 
and all those glorious statues which, shorn 
of their deity, shiver forlornly in the museums 
of Christian Europe; let the Parthenon dis- 


play her long frieze unravaged by time or | 


Between the dawn and sunset of a | 


| the spoiler’s hand; let the porticoes glow 
again with colour ; fill the shrines with wor- 
| shippers, the porches with philosophic dis- 
| putants, the gymnasia with bright-chested 
| youths, the courts and the assembly with 
| keen critics and eager politicians, the streets 
| with the polished idlers busy to tell or to 
hear some new thing; even set Athene’s 
owls to nod gravely in the niches long 
| usurped by the hawk—bring forth from your 
| learned store things new and old, all that 
modern critics have written to overlay and 
obscure the pure gold of ancient authors— 
and still you will have to send fruitless sighs 
across the impassable gulf which separates 
| the Englishman of to-day from the Greek of 
the golden age of Pericles. 

To return tor the last time to our scheme 
of contrasts. The name and example of 
Rome seem often to us more majestically 
impressive than those of Athens. This is 
partly on account of that dulness and - weak- 
ness of our nature which makes us bow 
more readily before size and strength, as 
factors in human history, than to the more 
subtle influences of genius and beauty, and 
partly on account of that continuity pre- 
served in the teeth of so many changes to 
| the name and forms of the Roman Empire. 
Till Voltaire extinguished with a jest the 
| Holy Roman Empire, as neither Holy, nor 
Roman, nor an Empire, men had scarcely 
doubted that the throne which Francis II. 
resigned at Vienna was the same that was 
| founded by the first of the Czsars. But, 
| because the influence of Greece was more 
subtle, it was not on that account unreal or 
evanescent. The most marked characteristics 
of ancient Rome, the sum of which make up 
what we may call its genius, are found 
| reproduced in the several nations of modern 
Europe, just as their great achievements can 
| be paralleled from modern history. The 
hugeness and clumsiness of their buildings 
had been anticipated in the pyramids and 
temples of Egypt, “those wasteful freaks of 
despotic architecture, which a great com- 
mand of slave labour natura.'y inspires ;” 
their literature is confessedly imitative, their 
feats in war have been often surpassed, their 
genius for organization successfully repro- 
duced in our own administration of large and 
distant colonies. The French nation of 
itself exhibits some of the most prominent 
features of the Roman life and character— 
their national vanity, contempt for foreigners, 
affectation of elegance, facility of imitation, | 
wild luxury, latent savagery, the prurience of 
their literature. But now turn to Greece, 
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and where in the world are we to seek the 
traits, wherewith to recompose the image of 
that inspired race? Much of its power, and 
all its charm lay in its originality ; that single 
word is the key to the secrets of Greek suc- 
cess. Look at literature. The Greek is 
creative and spontaneous ; all later work is 
the offspring of effort and memory, and is 
always imitative. He has unerring instinct, 
faultless taste, ever-present tact; we have to 
balance and compare, we are weighed down 
by models, and precedents, and authorities. 
How rarely can we show enthusiasm un- 
tainted by exaggeration, or be correct with- 
out being frigid? Of late years an attempt 
has been made in poetry to infuse the Greek 
spirit into modern metres. But an acute 
critic can say of the most successful of the 
school, that at Athens Mr. Swinburne would 
have been looked on as a fanatic. 

I have always thought that a most instruc- 
tive view of the character of the two peoples 
is to be gleaned from the way in which they 
are addressed by St. Paul. Speaking to the 
Athenians, he has to blame them for letting 
their fancy run too wildly to riot ; for wor- 
shipping art and beauty so intensely, that 
they could allow the sculptor to make the 
gods what they were, to confer immortality 
upon them, and to share in the honours of 
his own creation. But he addresses them as 
men amenable to reason, to whom the teach- 
ings of their own literature might be the first 
| steps towards clearer knowledge and austerer 
| faith. Compare the seventeenth chapter of 
| the Acts with the first of the Epistle to the 
| Romans, where he has with bitter reproof 
| and indignation to lash the coarsest vices, 
|to convict them of moral sense wilfully 
| depraved. 

We are often tempted to think it a mere 
trick, or the prejudice of classically-trained 
| students, when we hear everything referred 








to a Greek standard, to a literature which is 
out of the common reach, to an age which 
we can neither imitate nor recall. It is true 
that from Greek authors we learn best to 
appreciate the more shy and subtle beauties 
of poetry—the subtle harmony of thought 
and expression, impassioned sweetness, 
variety, simplicity, tenderness, and strength, 
and all the many nameless graces which are 
beyond the rules of the poetic art. But it is 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, at Athens, 
in Sicily, that we read the secret by which 
they exercise their wondrous spell. Loiter- 
ing under the silver sheen of olives which 
the hands of Plato might have planted, by 
the side of streams whose ripple must have 
accompanied his lofty musings with an under- 
tone of tender song, and listening to the 
nightingales whose full-throated music seems 
the wordless echo of one of the exquisite 
lyrics of their native land, amid sights and 
sounds like these, we first feel and know that 
though beauty is everywhere one, it was with 
the Greeks first and alone that met and 
were fulfilled all the conditions of ‘‘ Art made 
perfect in Humanity.” 

We talk and dream of Italy ; and we.do 
well. Yet the sun which bathes in golden 
glory that fair land has seen in his course a 
land more glorious still. He has seen the 
rocks and crags which gird Sparta, the cradle 
of arace as hard as they. He has crossed 
pass, and strait, and plain, names that are 
one with the deathless memory of men who 
knew how to die, but not how to yield. He 
has pierced the mystic gloom of olive groves, 
and gilded the sheen and shimmer of the 
historic streams which steal under the trees 
with which the wise goddess Athene made 
glad the city called after her name. The 
glory and glow of Italy, what are they but 
rays from the sun of Greece ! 

CLAUDE DELAVAL COBHAM. 





How lonely seemed her life now she had lost 
The love that gave to life its grace and worth! 
How cold the clouded skies, how low and dull 
What erst she deemed most beautiful on earth! 


Hers was a feeble mind that could not rise 
Out of herself to things of higher power ; 

Busy with trifles, while an aching want 

| Deepened and widened every listless hour. 


‘And friends were kind, but, careless, passed her by ; 
One of themselves, and happy as things go, 











AFTER MANY DAYS. 


Talked with her, helped her not, nor soothed 
The leaden sorrow that they did not know. 


None gave her work to pass the weary days, 
Nor sought she any, lived in dull content, 

Yet thankful if a passing sunbeam strayed, 
For any joy that God in pity sent. 


Then came the Lord to that deserted door 
That all men passed with hurrying heedless feet, 
And she rose up, and opening found at last 
All she had lost within His presence sweet. 
CAROLINE NORTH. 
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THE STORY OF ROBERT NICOLL’S LIFE. 
PART II. 


wo Nicoll’s ‘Poems and Lyrics” had | ful heart. If men would but consider how 

been published, and well reviewed by | little of veaZ evil there is in all the ills of 
the press, he found himself in a state of con-| which they are so much afraid—poverty in- | 
siderable financial difficulty. He had borrowed | cluded—there would be more virtue and | 


a few pounds from his mother, and with the 
assistance of a friend at Perth, who lent him 
as much as made up about twenty pounds 
in all, he opened his library at Dundee. 
There were rents, taxes, and other expenses 
to pay; and when Nicoll proceeded to 
take stock, he found that his business had 
been very unproductive. He was accord- 
ingly induced to receive as a partner a young 
tradesman who had a little money to invest ; 
but as the business was not likely to sup- 
port two partners, whilst it had before been 
barely able to support one, Nicoll deter- 
mined to make over the entire business to 
his partner, and to retire from the concern 
without any gain, but without any obligation. 

But he still owed to his mother, and to 
the friend who had supported him, the little 
capital he had originally borrowed from them. 
He felt the burden of this debt the more, as 
he had been writing to his friends about the 


. . i'm 
horrors of dependence, and registering his | 
vow that he wou/d be independent, though it | 


were merely on a crust and water. He had 
stinted himself severely, lived upon crust and 
water, and it had been of no use. He was 
still in debt to the amount of £20, an amount 
that seemed to him, as well as to his mother, 


of as much consequence as thousands of 


pounds would have been to others. The debt, 
indeed, weighed most heavily on his mind, 
and he opened his heart to his mother in the 
following highly characteristic letter :— 
“That money of R ’s” (the friend who 
had lent him a few pounds to commence the 
circulating library at Dundee)—“ that money 
of R——’s hangs like a millstone about my 
neck. If I had it paid, I would never borrow 
money again from mortal man. But do not 
mistake me, mother: I am not one of those 
men who faint and falter in the great battle 
of lite. God has given me too strong a 
heart for that. I look upon earth as a place 
where every man is set to struggle and to 
work, that he may be made humble and 
pure-hearted, and fit for that better land for 
which earth is a preparation—to which earth 
is the gate. Cowardly is that man who 
bows before the storm of life—who runs not 
the needful race manfully, and with a cheer- 


| 
| 


happiness, and less world and mammon.- | 
worship, on earth than there is. I think, 


| mother, that to me has been given talent; | 
|and if so, that talent was given to me to be | 





made useful to man. To man it cannot be | 
made a source of happiness unless it be cul- | 
tivated, and cultivated it cannot be unless I 
think little of [ere some words are oblite- 
rated|, and much and well of purifying and | 
enlightening the soul. This is my philo- 
sophy, and its motto is— 

* Despair, thy name is written on 

The roll of common men.’ 

Half the unhappiness of life springs from 
looking back to griefs which-are past, and 
forward with fear to the future. That is not | 
my way. Iam determined never to bend to 
the storm that is coming, and never to look ' 
back on it after it has passed. Fear not for | 
me, dear mother, for I feel myself daily 
growing firmer and more hopeful in spirit. 
The more I think and reflect—and_ thinking, 
instead of reading, is now my occupation— 
I feel that, whether I be growing richer or 
not, I am growing a wiser man, which is far | 
better. Pain, poverty, and all the other || 
wild beasts of life which so affright others, | 
I am so bold as to think I could look in || 
the face without shrinking, without losing || 
respect for myself, faith in man’s high des- | 
tinies, and trust in God. There is a point 
which it costs much mental toil and 
struggling to gain, but which, when once 
gained, a man can look down from, as a || 
traveller from a lofty mountain, on storms | 
raging below, while he is walking in sun- || 
shine. That I have yet gained this point in | 
life 1 will not say, but I feel myself daily | 
nearer it.” 

It is difficult to determine whether the 
honour of writing this letter, on the part of | 
the son, was greater than that of receiving it 
on the part of the mother; and yet she was 
but a poor peasant mother, and he but her 
son, brought up amid poverty and hard 
work. Yet these two fully comprehended 
each other. Notwithstanding, however, this 
touching letter, matters continued very much 
the same. Nicoll could not earn sufficient 
money to pay his debts. He then determined 
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| to proceed to Edinburgh or London, to en- 


| deavour to fina some literary occupation—a 


| most hopeless proceeding, and so his friends 


|| inEdinburgh told him. A young man, almost 
'| a boy, going from office to office asking for 


| literary occupation! Mr. Tait, of Edinburgh, 
| told him that he must at once give up his 
| notion of proceeding to London, but that, if 


|| Nicoll had nothing else to do, he would 
|| provide some temporary employment in his 


| warehouse until something worthy of accept- 
| ance turned up. 


In the meantime Nicoll had formed the 


| friendship of Charles Hooton, of Notting- 
|| ham, a young man of kindred sentiments 
1 with himself, of considerable genius, and the 
|| author of the ‘Adventures of Bilberry 
|| Thurland,” and of “ A Residence in Texas,” 
| to which State he afterwards removed. There 


was, however, this great difference in their cha- 
racters: Nicoll was full of hope and cheer- 


| fulness, while Hooton was despondent and 


almost hopeless. Nicoll having mentioned 


| to Hooton his intention, if possible, of be- 


|| pay, 


coming the editor of a newspaper, the latter 
chilled him by describing the “‘ drudgery of 
the occupation,” the “ miserableness of the 

” the “ writing above people’s heads,” 


| and the “ threshing of the straw that had 
|| been a thousand times threshed.” 


This was by no means the view of Nicoll. 
| He had a definite purpose in all that 
|, he wrote, and his writings might even live 


long after he was dead. “I fervently 


| hope,” he said, “ that the time has for ever 

gone by when genius was considered an 
|| excuse for evil—when the man who could 
|| appreciate and express the beautiful and 


true was supposed to be at liberty to scorn 
all truth and all beauty, mental and moral. 


| Our influence on mankind may be small, but 
|| it will ever be exerted to purify, and better, 


and enlighten ‘Is it to be borne that 
while the selfish, mean-souled, grovelling 
multitude toil and win, the true soul and 
the brave heart shall faint and fail? Never! 


| Though disdaining to use the arts and sub- 


terfuges by which others conquer, the time 
comes for work, and zf the man be ready, he 


| takes his place where he ought.” 


Then, again, with respect to the daily 


| drudgery of newspaper-writing, of which his 
| friend was complaining, Nicoll answered, 


|| true, but you forget one part. 
| Indeed be hangman’s work to write articles 
|| One day to be forgotten to-morrow, if this 
| were all; but you forget the comfort—the 
; t€payment. 


“What you say of newspaper-writing is 


If one prejudice is overthrown, 


It would | 





one error rendered untenable, if but one 
step in advance be the consequence of your 
articles and mine—the consequences of the 
labour of all true men—are we not deeply 
repaid? Whenever I feel despondency 
creeping upon me, whenever the thought 
rises in my mind that I am wasting the 
‘two talents’ on the passing instead of the 
durable, I think of the glorious mission 
which all have who struggle for truth and 
the right cause ; and then I can say, ‘ What 
am I that I should repine? Am I not an 
instrument, however unworthy, in the great 
work of human redemption ?’” 

Such was the spirit in which Robert Nicoll 
entered upon the work of newspaper-editing 
at the early age of twenty-two. Through the 
kind intervention of Mr. Tait, of Edinburgh, 
Nicoll succeeded in obtaining the editorship 
of the Leeds Times. After paying a short 
farewell visit to his mother at Tulliebeltane, 
and to his betrothed at Dundee, he returned 
to Edinburgh, where, taking leave of his 
friends there, he set out for Leeds in high 
spirits. The wage he was to receive for his 
editorship was £2 a-week. But Nicoll 
thought little of the money; indeed £2 
a-week would be riches to him, for he had 
always lived upon less. He thought much 
more of the power his position would give 
him of speaking out fully and freely the 
thoughts that were in him, and to carry out 
his views of “ making the world better yet.” 

He arrived in Leeds at an opportune 
period. The paper of which he was ap- 
pointed editor, had betore been loosely 
conducted. The leading articles wanted 
vigour and decisiveness. The Whigs and 
the Radicals were growing further and 
further apart; and the latter party were 
determined to share in the representation of 
the borough. 

Nicoll fulfilled the duties of his office with 
great vigour. He spoke out fully, and the pro- 
prietor neverinterfered. The latter was satis- 
fied with the sales of the paper, which con- 
tinued to increase weekly. Nicoil understood 
the feelings and objects of men of his order 
—the poor folk—and he stood firmly by 
them. Some of his Edinburgh friends were 
scandalized by his violent attacks upon the 
Whigs, and the highly respectable Whig 
newspaper published at Leeds. He would 
have no terms with that party, and abused 
them and their organs in the most unsparing 
manner. During an electioneering contest, 
his mind was on fire; he wrote his articles 
in a style which to some seemed bordering 
on frenzy. He denounced all who were 
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opposed to him. He appeared not to 
comprehend the ordinary courtesies of party 
warfare. He neither gave nor took quarter. 

At the same time he had the fullest faith 
| in the truths and opinions which he was 
diffusing. He believed that he was taking 
the best steps, to “make the world better 
yet.” His daring and sometimes violent 
style of writing attracted attention to the 
paper. The readers of it saw there was a 


Man behind the leading article—a_ bold, 
truth-loving, and outspoken Man—and the 
influence of the paper rapidly increased. 

One can scarcely believe that the tender- 
hearted poet and the fierce political partizan, 
were one and the same person; or that he 
who had so touchingly written— 


“‘T may not scorn the meanest thing 
That on the earth doth crawl,” 
should have held up his political opponents 


“* To grinning scorn a sacrifice 
And endless infamy.”’ 


But such inconsistencies are, we believe, 
reconcilable in the mental histories of ardent 
and impetuous men. Had Nicoll lived 
longer, we should most probably have found 
his political sympathies becoming more en- 
larged, and embracing others besides those 
of his own form of political creed. One of 
his friends once asked him why, like Elliott, 
he did not write political poetry. His reply 
was, that he could not: “when writing 
politics, he could be as wi/d as he chose: he 
felt a vehement desire, almost amounting to 





a passion, for vengeance upon the oppressor ; | 


but when he turned to poetry, a softening 
influence came over him, and he could be 
bitter no longer.” 

Nicoll had only been in Leeds about 
four months, when he went down to Dundee 
to get married. His father and mother were 
at the wedding ; and it was no sooner over, 
than he returned to Leeds with his bride. 
She was of considerable personal beauty, and 
younger than Nicoll by a year or two. 
Nicoll at this time was a handsome young 
fellow, though with a slight stoop, which 
detracted a little from his height. His | 


features were good, and his eyes were of an | 


intense deep blue. Mary Howitt, who met 
him at Edinburgh, said he had the finest 
eyes she had ever seen. They were quiet, 
or sparkled, or dazzled, according to his 
mood—which varied, from the thoughtful to 
the animated, intense, and sometimes merry 
and gleeful. His complexion was sanguine, 
and his hair of a warm or dark brown tint. 


| old. 


Nicoll then found, what perhaps he had never 
before thought of, that his weekly wage was 
insufficient to furnish his house, to maintain 
his family, or to defray his past and present 
expenditure. But he felt that he had it in 
his power to make all right. It was only a 
little extra work! And then he began to 
write more, for the purpose of earning more. 
He wrote the leading articles for a news- 
paper in Sheffield. He wrote for the 
Monthly Repository. He began a long 
poem, which, he said, ‘would be by far the 
best thing he had ever written, founded on 
the story of Arnold of Brescia.”* He was 
also writing poems occasionally and noting 
down his verses with pencil on little scraps 
of paper. 

This extra work must have told seriously 
upon his health. His illness at Perth 
which cut short his term of apprenticeship,— 
the cough which his friends had observed 
that he had while at Edinburgh,—and the 
severe colds which attacked him shortly after 
his arrival at Leeds,—showed that something 
much more serious than hard work was 
acting upon his health. Change of climate 
might have kept his disease dormant for a 
time. But he could not travel far, and he must 
needs bear the cold raw air of Leeds. 

Then came the election of Sir William 
Molesworth, which gave the finishing blow 
to his health. He threw himself into this 
struggle with great force and intensity, al- 


| though he wrote the greater number of his 


leading arttcles in bed. After a very severe 
struggle, Sir William was returned ; but the 
contest left poor Nicoll in such a state of 
exhaustion, that his wife afterwards said, 
that “if Molesworth had failed, Robert 
would have died on the instant.” 

After this, he rapidly became worse. His 
clear and ruddy complexion disappeared. 
His step faltered. His head stooped over 
his breast. His eye was lustrous. His 
| cough, which had never disappeared since his 
first visit to Leeds, became almost unceasing. 
| His breath grew short and thick ; his cheeks 
became shrunken; and the hectic flush, 
which rarely deceives, soon made its appear- 
ance. He appeared as if suddenly to grow 
His shoulders became contracted. He 


| withered up, and the sap of life seemed to 
| shrink in his veins. 


Nicoll’s illness had now lasted so long, 
and the symptoms had become so urgent, 


_ that his wife thought it necessary to acquaint 


He brought home his young wife to Leeds; | 


) and her widowed mother shortly followed. 





* Where is this poem, which Nicoll pronounced would be 
by far the best thing he had ever written ? Nicoll’s represen- 
tatives should give the poem to the world. 
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his parents with the state of his health. She 
accordingly wrote to Tulliebeltane. The 
result was, a letter of anxious inquiry from 
Nicoll’s mother. Nicoll replied in a long 
letter, describing his case; the opinions 
of the doctors; and those of his wife and 
mother-in-law, in the way most likely to allay 
the apprehensions of his mother. He had 
made up his mind to be an invalid through 
the winter, and he hoped to be able to 
obtain a respite of a few weeks from labour. 
After desiring his love to be conveyed to 
some of his relations, he said, “ Tell them 
that I do not know how I could better serve 
my God than by serving my fellow-men. 
He gave me a mission, and I trust I have 
done my best to fulfil it. As for you, dear 
mother, dear father, I bid you be of good 
cheer; I shall recover yet, though it will 
take a while. And if 1 do not, I trust I am 
prepared calmly to meet the worst.” 

While in Leeds, Nicoll made very few 
acquaintances, and still fewer friends. In- 
deed his politics would probably have de- 
barred him from mixing with what is called 
“Society.” But among his very few friends, 
one of them (Mr. Whitehead, late treasurer 
for the borough) invited Nicoll to pay him a 
visit at his lodgings in Knaresborough. 
There the invalid rode about on a donkey, 


inhaling fresh air, and enjoying his fortnight’s 


“play.” His wife even thought he was 
getting better. Writing to his brother, he 
said, “I am miserably weak, and can eat 
little. My arm is as thin as that of a child a 
month old. Yet, it is strange, that with all 
this illness and weakness, I feel as it were no 
pain. My breast, cough, and all have not 
been so well for years. ‘The length of time I 
have been ill, and my weakness alone fright- 
ens me; but whether I am to die or live, 
is in a wiser hand.” 

But it was necessary that he should return 
to Leeds, and go on writing his leading 
articles for the newspaper. For a short time 
he was able himself to take his articles to the 
printing-office. But before long, he was 
unable to drag himself thither, and his 
heavy task-work had to be done at his 
own house. 

At length, his friends in Edinburgh were 
made aware of his actual condition, though 
in a roundabout way. A member of the 
Working Men’s Association of London, 
having visited Leeds, and called upon 
Nicoll, for the purpose of thanking him for 
his labours in “the cause,” obtained 
access to his bed-room, and there found 
him lingering in the later stages of con- 





sumption. On the member’s return to Lon- 
don he communicated the information to 
Charles Hooton, Nicoll’s friend and corre- 
spondent (though they had never met), and 
Hooton at once communicated with Mr. Tait 
of Edinburgh, and informed him of the extent 
of Nicoll’s danger. 

Mr. Tait was one of the kindest-hearted of 
men. He instantly wrote to Nicoll, entreating 
him to leave the paper instantly, and come to 
Edinburgh, where there was a house ready 
to receive him, and urging him to give up lite- 
rary labour, and attend to nothing but his 
health until he got better. Tait also re- 
quested Nicoll, if necessary, to send to him 
for money to enable him to travel to Scotland. 
But Nicoll would not consent to leave his 
work until he had consulted with his mother. 
At all events he wished to see her as soon as 
possible. Writing to his brother he said, 
“TI think a sight of her would cure me. I 
am sure a breath of Scottish air would.” 

We have already said that the Nicolls 
were a poor family—the father being still a 
labouring man. Mrs. Nicoll, therefore, had 
no ready money to spare to defray the 
expenses of a long journey to Leeds, where 
her son lay dying and languishing to see her. 
But she raised the money, nevertheless. 
When a friend afterwards asked her how she 
had been able to incur the expense—for poor 
Robert was in no condition to assist her 
even to that extent—her blunt and noble 
reply was, “’Deed, sir, I shore for the siller.” 
She earned sufficient money by reaping, to 
fulfil her son’s dying wish, and accomplish 
the yearning desire of her own heart. So 
soon as she arrived at Leeds and saw the 
spent frame and glistening eyes of her boy, 
she felt that his days were numbered. 

It almost seemed as if, while the frame of 
the poet decayed, his mind became more 
keen and excitable, and that as the physical 
powers became weakened his sense of sym- 
pathy became more acute. When he en- 
gaged in conversation upon a subject which 
he loved—upon human progress, the eleva- 
tion of the labouring people, the amelioration 
of the lot of the poor, the general emancipa- 
tion of mind,—he seemed as one inspired. 
Usually quiet and reserved, and sometimes 
embarrassed, he would on such occasions 
work himself into a state of the greatest 
excitement. His breast heaved, his whole 
frame was agitated, and while he spoke his 
large lustrous eyes beamed with unwonted 
fire. His wife feared such outbursts, which 
were usually followed by sleepless nights 


| and the aggravation of his complaint. 
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Throughout the whole progress of his 
disease, down to the time when he left Leeds, 
Nicoll did not fail to produce his usual 
quota of literary work. They little know, 
who have not learnt from experience, 
what pains and penalties, what sorrows and 
cares, lie hid under the columns of a daily 
or weekly newspaper. No galley slave at 
the oar tugs harder for life than the man 
who writes in newspapers for the indis- 
| pensable of daily bread. The press is ever 
| at his heels, crying, “‘ Give, give!” and well 
or ill, gay or sad, the editor must supply the 
| usual complement of leading articles. This 
| is more particularly the case in the country, 
| where substitutes cannot so readily be sup- 
plied as in the case of city newspapers. 

At the close of his career Nicoll wrote to 
his brother, “ You admire my articles ; 
they are written in torment... Yet I feel 
| regret at leaving the paper, even for a season. 
| Think on all that you and I, and millions 
| more, have suffered by the system I live to 
| war against, and then you will join with me 
| in thinking every hour misspent which is 
| not devoted to the good work.” The last 
| articles poor Nicoll wrote for the paper were 
prepared while he sat up in bed, propped 
about by pillows. His friend, Mr. White- 
head, entered as he was about to finish 
them, and found him in a state of high 
| excitement. His eyes were bloodshot, and 
the veins in his forehead turgid with coughing. 
His whole frame quivered, and the perspira- 
| tion streamed from him. When done, he 
| threw the “copy” from him, and fell back 
| exhausted on his pillow. He had produced 
a pile of blotted and blurred manuscript, 
| written in his usual energetic manner. ‘These 
, were the last leaders he ever wrote. They 
were immediately after sent to press. 
| Nicoll now became impatient to reach 

Scotland. He believed that breathing his 
native air would restore him. Before leaving, 
however, he published a short address to his 
political friends in the West Riding. * My 
| health,” he said, “ compels me to leave your 
| locality, where I have laboured earnestly and 
sincerely, and I trust not altogether without 
| efiect, in the holy work of human regenera- 
I go to try the effect of my native air, 
| as a last chance for life ... I could not 
leave you without saying this much, without 
bidding you, one and all, farewetl—at least 
fora season. If 1 am spared, you may yet 
hear of me as a Soldier on the people's side ; 
if not, thank God! there are millions of 
honest and neble men ready to help in the 
| great work .. .” 





Nicoll left Leeds, accompanied by his 
wife, his mother, and his mother-in-law, 
Almost at the moment of his departure an 
incident occurred which must have been 
exceedingly affecting to Nicoll, as it was to 
those who witnessed it. Ebenezer Elliott, 
the Corn-Law Rhymer, who entertained an 
enthusiastic admiration for the young poet, 
had gone over from Sheffield to Leeds to 
deliver a short course of lectures at the 
Literary Institution, when he promised him- 
self the pleasure of an interview with Nicoll. 
After delivering his first lecture he made 
inquiries about him, and was distressed to 
learn the sad state to which he had been 
reduced. “No words,” said Elliott in a 
letter addressed to the writer of this memoir, 
“can express the pain I felt when informed, 
on my return to my inn, that he was dying, 
and that if I would see him-I must reach his 
dwelling before eight o’clock next morning, 
at which hour he would depart by railway 
for Edinburgh, in the hope that his native 
air might restore him. I was-five minutes 
too late to see him at his house, but I 
followed him to the station, where, about a 
minute before the train started, he was 
pointed out to me in one of the carriages, 
seated, I believe, between his wife and his 
mother. I stood on the step of the carriage 
and told him my name. He gasped ; they 
all three wept ; but I heard not his voice.” 

The imvalid reached Newhaven, near 
Leith, about the end of October, 1837, 
and proceeded at once to Mr. Johnstone’s 
summer cottage at Laverock Bank, which 
had been placed at his disposal—the family 
being at the time in Edinburgh. There 
he was gratuitously attended by Dr. Andrew 
Combe and by his nephew Dr. Cox; while 
his family did all that they could to soothe 
him. For a few weeks he seemed to rally, 
and his mother returned home to Tullie bel- 
tane, where her absence could ill be spared. 

In the meantime it was found that Nicoll 
was without money. It had exhausted all 
his means to bring his family to Scotland ; 
and he was tortured with the horrors of 
destitution, not so much because of him- 
self as for those who were dependent on 
him for their daily bread. Mr. Tait, having 
informed Sir William Molesworth of the 
destitute state of the editor of the Leeds 
Times, and of the very faint hope that was 
entertained of his recovery, Sir William at 
once sent him an order for fifty pounds, 
accompanied by a letter remarkable for its 
delicacy and kindness. 

Nicoll’s disease was not cured, but only 
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slightly alleviated, by his breathing the 
Scottish air. Winter came on with its 
biting winds, and Nicoll shortly succumbed. 
Early in December the worst symptoms of 
his disease returned with aggravated severity, 


| the letter reached them, they determined to 
set out for Edinburgh at once. Nicoll’s 
| father was still a hardworking man, and he 
had never been able to spare the time and 
‘the money to visit his son, since he had 
‘last left Tulliebeltane for Leeds. 
day’s work was over, on the December day 
on which the letter reached him announcing 
| his son’s approaching death, he and his wife 
| set out from their cottage in Perthshire at 
dark, walked all the night, through part of 
| Kinross, Fife, West Lothian, and Midlo- 
'thian,—a distance of about fifty miles,—and 
|reached Laverock Bank on the afternoon 
of the following day—only a few hours 
before their gifted son breathed his last. 
Robert Nicoll was no ordinary man. 
Elliott truly said of him, “ Burns at his age 
had done nothing like him.” His poetry is 
strong yet tender. There is in it a truthful 
earnestness which comes home to the heart. 
Especially does he give utterance to that 
| poetry which lives in the heart, and murmurs 
in the lot of the poor man. His poems have 
truth written on their front. As Nicoll him- 
self said of his writings, “J have written my 
heart in my poems; and rude, unfinished, and 
hasty as they are, it can be read there.” 
The Ha’ Bible, to which reference has 
already been made, may be quoted :— 








Chief of the Household Gods 
Which hallow Scotland’s lowly cottage homes ! 
While looking on thy signs, 
that speak, though dumb, deep thought upon me comes, 
With glad yet solemn dreams my heart is stirred, 
Like Childhood’s when it hears the carol of a bird! 


The Mountains old and hoar,— 
The chainless Winds, the Streams so pure and free,— 
The God-enamelled Flowers,— 
The waving Forest, the eternal Sea, 
The Eagle floating o’er the Mountain’s brow, 
Are teachers all; but oh! they are not such as Thou! 


O I could worship thee! 
Thou art a gift a God of love might give; 
For Love and Hope and Joy 
In thy Almighty-written pages live. 
| The Slave who reads shall never crouch again ; 
| For, mind-inspired by thee, he bursts his feeble chain ! 


God! Unto Thee I kneel, 
And thank Thee! Thou unto my native land— 
Yea! to the outspread Earth— 
Hast stretch’d in love Thy Everlasting hand, 
And Thou hast given Earth, and Sea, and Air, 
| Yea, all that heart can ask of Good, and Pure, and Fair! 


; And, Father, Thou hast spread 
| Before Men’s eyes this Charter of the Free, 
That all Thy Book might read, 
And Justice love, and Truth and Liberty. 
The gift was unto Men, the Giver God! 
Thou Slave, it stamps thee Man! Go, spurn thy weary load! 





and his medical advisers gave up all hope. | 
His parents were then written to, and when | 


After his | 


Thou doubly-precious Book ! 
Unto thy light what doth not Scotland owe! 
Thou samcbant Age to die, 
And Youth in Truth unsullied up to grow! 
In lowly homes a Comforter art thou,— 
A sunbeam sent from God, an Everlasting bow! 


O’er thy broad, ample page 
How ro ag | dim and aged eyes have pored ? 
| How many hearts o’er thee 
In silence deep and holy have adored ? 
| How many Mothers by their Infants’ bed, 
Thy Holy, Blessed, Pure, Child-loving words have read! 


And o’er thee soft young hands 
Have oft in truthful plighted Love been joined, 
And thou to wedded hearts 
Hast been a bond, an altar of the mind! 
Above all kingly power or kingly law, 
May Scotland reverence aye the Bible of the Ha! 


| Perhaps the last verses Nicoll wrote were 
| those entitled “ Death.” They were hastily 
| written in pencil, and were never corrected 
| by himself. In certain respects they remind 
| us Of Keats’s “ Ode to a Nightingale.” 


The dew is on the summer’s greenest grass, 
Through which the modest daisy blushing peeps ; 
The gentle wind that like a ghost doth pass, 
A waving shadow on the corn-field keeps ; 
But I, who love them all, shall never be 
Again among the woods, or on the moorland lea! 


The sun shines sweetly—sweeter may it shine! 
iless’d is the brightness of a summer’s day; 

It cheers lone hearts, and why should I repine, 
Although among green fields I cannot stray ? 

Woods! I have grown, since last I heard you wave, 

Familiar with death and neighbour to the grave. 


These words have shaken mighty human souls, 
Like a sepulchre’s echo drear they sound, 
E’en as the owl’s wild whoop at midnight rolls 
The ivied remnants of old ruins round. 
Yet wherefore tremble? Can the soul decay ? 
Or that which thinks and feels in aught e’er fade away? 


Are there not aspirations in each heart 
After a better, brighter world than this ? 
Longings for beings nobler in each part— 
Things more exalted, steeped in deeper bliss ? 
Who gave us these? What are they? Soul! in thee 
The bud is budding now for immortality ! 


Death comes to take me where I long to be; 

One pang, and bright blooms the immortal flower ; 
Death comes to lead me from mortality, 

To lands which know not one unhappy hour ; 
I have a hope, a faith ; from sorrow here, 

I’m led by death away—why should I start and fear? 


If I have loved the forest and the field, 
Can I not love them deeper, better there ? 
If all that Power hath made to me doth yield 
Something of good and beauty, something fair— 
Freed from the grossness of mortality, 
May I not love them all, and better all enjoy ? 


A change from woe to joy, from earth to heaven, 
Death gives me this ; it leads me calmly where 
The souls that long ago from mine were riven 
May meet again! Death answers many a prayer. 
sright day, shine on, be glad! Days brighter far 
Are stretched before my eyes than those of mortals are. 


I would be laid among the wildest flowers, 

I would be laid where happy hearts can come ; 
The worthless clay | heed not, but in hours 

Of gushing noontide joy it may be some 
Will dwell upon my name, and I will be 

A happy spirit there, Affection’s look to sce. 


Death is upon me, yet I fear not now; 

Open my chamber-window, let me look 
Upon the silent vales; the sunny glow 

That fills each alley, close, and copsewood nook, 
I know them, love them, mourn not them to leave; 
Existence and its change my spirit cannot grieve ! 


SAMUEL SMILES, 
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THE NEARNESS OF GOD. 


By THE LATE NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


_ is a seeming contradiction in 

man’s feelings towards God. On the 
one hand, there is a feeling of enmity to Him, 
or at least a want of friendship towards Him, 
even when revealed in the perfect Man. On 
the other hand, there is a craving after God, 


For this end consider, in the first place, 
| how near God comes to man in the material 
| creation. The contemplation of this world 
| in its relationship to man, in the visible 
harmony which exists between his wants and 
| its supplies, demonstrates that its Maker had 





a deep sense of our weakness, and of the | man in His thoughts above all other beings 
impossibility of existence being a blessing | with whom we are acquainted, and that with- 
without Him. Now there are three possible | out the existence of man here, it is not 
ways of reconciling these apparent contra-| possible to see the purpose of most of the 
dictions: (1) To deny God’s existence, or | material things around us. There is no crea- 
His relationship to us as a Sovereign to | ture who, as a creature, has so many wants 
Whom we are responsible. (2) Toreconcile| as man. I do not here allude to his intel- 
God to man as he is. (3) To reconcile man | lectual or moral requirements, but simply to 
to God. This last is Christianity. | those connected with sense and appetite. 

Christianity does this chiefly by affording | He comes into the world with fewer personal 
a supreme revelation of God to man. It | gifts in these respects than other animals, 
professes to give a true history, in harmony | He has neither their clothing, their strength, 
with reason, conscience, and experience, of| nor their marvellous instinct, and is much 
God’s revelation of Himself during past ages, | longer in acquiring the powers of self-sup- 
culminating in Jesus Christ, and continued | port. But he is nevertheless born within a 
in the Church by His Spirit. The Bible | great palace which is manifestly furnished 
practically says to all seekers after God, | for his use. He alone can use the varieties of 
“Whom ye ignorantly worship, Him declare | food which the earth furnishes. Not one 
I unto you.” And it represents God, not as | part of the world only, but every part, isa 


. ° ° | . . 
coming to man for the first time in Jesus | garden in which some plant grows or some 


Christ His Son, but as ever having been | nourishing root is produced, or some luxurious 


near to man, and in man; the incarnation | fruit hangs, or some herb or tree of medicinal 


being but the perfection of His manifestation | virtue exists, all for him. What creatures are 
in the flesh—not new ideally, but new only | contributed for his food, from earth, sea, and 
as being in a perfect form. | sky! What materials are produced by plants, 
Before explaining what I mean, let me | and trees, and even worms, for his clothing, 
state generally that I recognise all thoughts | and what colours to beautify it! For whom, 
of God as a Being far removed from the | if not for him, are those stores of coal and 
world ; as substituting general laws for Him- | iron, and of all other ores, laid up? Who 
self; as being ignorant of or indifferent to | can smelt and mould them but man? Who 
individuals; as revealing Himself at any | but he can quarry stones and precious marbles 


epoch of past time, but not now; or to other | 
persons, but not to us ; or as about to do this 
at a future time, but not at present—to be a 
perversion of all He has done and willdo. For 
no person who ever lived can, in a sense, be of 
such importance to us as ourselves ; and no 
time can be of such importance to us as the 
present ; and no interests can be of such im- 
portance to us as our own. “ What will a man 
give in exchange for his soul?” Hence the 
cry is, “ What is God now to me?” It is thus 
I feel how great is the moral gain, when we 
are persuaded that He is ever near us—nearer 
than we can comprehend—so near, that “in 
Him we live and move.” This nearness, this 
inwardness of the living God, when realised 
by us, at once prepares us to accept and to 


| to rear into palaces? For whom, if not for 
/him, are the precious corals and pearls of 
'the deep formed, and the gold and silver 
| treasured in the mine, and the glittering 
| gems buried in the dust? Take man out of 
the world, and let all other existences re- 
main, and the world becomes as a magnifi- 
cently furnished palace without an inhabitant. 
| Walk along the streets of a great commercial 
| city, gaze at its shops and warehouses, 
|examine their vastness, the variety of their 
| contents, trace their origin and their purpose, 
| unravel the secret of all commerce, and you 
| will see how all is accounted for chiefly by 
| the fact of man’s bodily wants, and the desire 
|to collect the supplies which God has pro- 
| vided for them. Were man reduced to a 


| 
| 
| 





rejoice in the incarnation of the Eternal Son. | spiritual . body, the world’s visible activi 
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ties would well-nigh come to anend. Now, 
is it not evident from this that men have 
been, as it were, elected before the founda- 
tion of the world? For no house was ever 
built, or furnished, with greater reference to 
its future inhabitants, to their constitution, 
callings, habits, needs, than has this world 
been prepared for man; so that if God was 
forming it during millions of ages, and if its 
climate, its mineral stores, its soil, its confi- 
guration, were thus being slowly arranged, it 
follows that for those immense periods God 
was thinking about man. Forman is the object 
for which the world seems best adapted. 
| Each man may thus say of himself, “ The 
| Lord possessed me in the beginning of His 
way, before His works of old. I was set up 
from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever 
the earth was. When there were no depths, 
I was brought forth; when there were no 
fountains abounding with water. Before the 
‘mountains were settled, before the hills was 
I brought forth: while as yet He had not 
made the earth, nor the fields, nor the 
highest part of the dust of the world. When 
| He prepared the heavens, I was there: when 
He set a compass upon the face of the 
depth: when He established the clouds 
above: when He strengthened the foun- 
tains of the deep: when He gave to the 
sea His decree, that the waters should not 
pass His commandment: when He ap- 
pointed the foundations of the earth: then 
I was by Him, as one brought up with 
Him.” 

Consider, further, a still higher part of 
man’s being—his taste, and sense of the grand 
and beautiful. In this alone, apart from 
higher portions of his nature, he is separated 
by a great gulf from all other animals. They 
can share with him many products of the 
earth, for food suited specially to man would 
not be wholly lost should he not partake of 
it. But man alone in this world has the 
faculty of taste. And what a world has not 
God thus created for the most refined and 
elevating pleasure! So infinite in variety 
are those sources of enjoyment, that they 
cannot be enumerated or without difficulty 
be even classified. What subjects charm the 
eye in every object on which it gazes! In 


man’s intellectual nature. 





shade, never repeated since creation! What 
worlds of glory are opened to the senses, in 
colour as well as form; and in the scents 
poured into the air from innumerable flowers 
of beauty, each leaf a wonder! And what 
glories from sound of storm and breeze, and 
of beating wave, and from woods jubilant 
with the choirs of spring! It is a vain task 
to attempt to count this wealth of beauty. 
But if man was not, whose was it? What 
use would there then be for those pictures 
hung upon the walls of his palace, for those 
magnificent statues in every corridor, for 
those concerts from morn till night in every 
room, for those gorgeous tapestries, for those 
lustrous lights hung from the ceiling, for 
those flowery gardens and landscapes of 
glory seen from the windows? 

No; God has in this form manifested 
Himself in the flesh. He, and He alone, 
has created the taste and the objects to 
gratify it. And thus we feel that we have in 
all this been specially in the mind of God; 
that in anticipation of His creating a sense 
of the beautiful in man, He created objects 
to satisfy it. “Lord, whatisman?” Yet “ of 
him thou hast been mindful!” God has 
manifested in humanity the same kind of joy 
He Himself had in beholding the works which 
He had made very good, and in which He 
rested and reposed. 

There is a third and still higher manifes- 
tation of God in the flesh to be found in 
This term,.as I 
use it; embraces all the other faculties of man, 
exclusive of such as belong to his spiritual 
nature. Now, how wonderful are these in- 
tellectual powers! Unlike the appetites and 
wants of the body, these pertain to mind ; 
unlike taste or the perception of the beauti- 
ful, they are independent of anything trans- 
mitted immediately through the senses. They 
include such vast and mysterious powers as 
memory, which reproduces a past that other- 
wise has no existence to us; as reason 
which deals with the relations of number and 
figure, and with the logic of induction and 
of deduction ; and which thus bestows the 
capacity of discovering and applying God’s 


| Will in‘every department of science. But the 


the infinite variety of scenery and of form; in | 


snowy peak and richest forest ; in mountain, 
hill, and valley; in loch and island; in the 
ocean in calm and storm, in far expanse and 
winding bay; in the wide sky from morning 
until evening, under sun and cloud, and in 
the glory of night with its moon and stars ; 
in all the changes of atmosphere, light and 


| 


most wondrous form of intellectual power is 
that of genius, which can create new com- 
binations of the beautiful in form arid colour; 
which can out of disorder create new Edens 
in the landscape, and rear new palaces of 
art; which can by magic touch evoke shapes 
of ideal beauty from formless blocks of marble 
or of metal; or out of infinite varieties of sound 
produce the music that exalts and entrances 
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the soul; which can give expression to new | 
thoughts in poetic forms, such as have borne | 
the imagination and fancy of mankind along 
in joy and triumph from generation to gene- 
ration; which has invented the means of 
almost annihilating time and space, bringing 
distant worlds near the eye, and flashing | 
distant thoughts and words to the listening 
mind, and so adding to man’s powers of 
movement as to weary out the eagle, and 
outstrip the storm. Is not God thus mani- | 
festing Himself in the flesh? Is not} 
this intellect, with its capacities of know- | 
ledge, and discovery, and thought, and 
creative power, a mirror created by God, 
and in which He sees His own mind re- 
flected? If mind is not a direct revela- 
tion of God, what is? As I thus think of 
what man is, and of what God is, I see man 
in God, and God in man—God the living 
Person, man the living person, but man 
made after God’s image, and God in that 
image manifesting Himself in humanity as 
nowhere else, and humanity finding its per- 
fection and ideal in God alone. 

And yet we have not reached the highest 
manifestation or revelation of God in man. 
Man has an inherent sense of truth, justice, 
goodness, kindness, of right and wrong, of 
what ought and of what ought not to be. 
This is quite independent of his will, more so 
than the beating of his hcart or the circulation 
of his blood, for these he can in a moment | 
stop. But so long as he has a being, how- 
ever much he may disobey the dictates of | 
conscience, conscience will exist ; however | 
untrue, unjust, and hating he may be, yet he | 
is conscious of opposite principles which he 
feels have a right to rule over him. On 
the other hand, if he yields obedience | 
where it is due; if he fulfils what he knows | 
to be right, and permits, as it were, the 
moral and spiritual machinery of his being to 
work according to the evident purpose and 
intention of its Maker, then it is impossible | 
to conceive a closer manifestation of God | 
in man. For whence has this moral and | 
spiritual nature come? Surely some cause | 
similar to itself must have originated it. And | 
what can that cause be but the moral and 
spiritual nature of God? Here in this mirror, 
alone in all the earth, and in spite of all dis- 
tortion, deceit, and darkness, can God see | 
His own image reflected ; while in God alone 
can man perceive his own ideal in perfec- 
tion. But is fellowship with God possible ? 
Can God speak to man, and breathe 
the breath of His spiritual life into his in- 
most soul? and can man consciously and | 








——.. 


with truth say, “My Father! Father of my 
spirit?” If so, then indeed can God dwell 
in us, and we in Him. There is not here 
a God who is far off, separated by an infinite 
and impassable distance from humanity, but 
a God with us, in us, a God searching and 
knowing the heart, and in the heart, so that 
verily “in Him we live, and move, and have 
our being.” And all this is involved im that 
first creation by which, when God made all 
things very good, He at last created man 
after His own image, and breathed into him 
His own life, and man became a living soul! 

Is there, now, any want of harmony be- 
tween what reason itself might discover re- 


garding the relationship between God and | 
man, and what is recorded respecting the | 
Incarnation, in so far as that represents a | 
divine Personality becoming for ever united | 
to a human personality ? If God has made | 
man after His own image; if man’s nature | 
is a reflection of the divine; if the idea | 


of God coming into closest fellowship with 


man, finds expression and proof in this | 
conscious sympathy and worship of love; | 


then a union of human nature with the divine 
nature, such as the Incarnation supposes, is 
not so much a different thing in kind, asa 
higher thing in degree—the completion of 
God’s manifestation in the flesh, the gather- 
ing up into one point all the rays of light 
which were always from God, shining in 
humanity, and fixing them for ever in the 
glorious harmony of one Person, Who thus 
combines the perfection of the creature and 
Creator,—‘“ I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be perfect in one.” 

But this bright and most glorious mani- 
festation of God in the flesh—this union 
between the divine and human nature in the 
Person of Jesus Christ the Son of God— 
while in harmony with the intimate relation- 
ship ever subsisting between God and man, 
and the expression of a divine love which 
always existed, never could have been dis- 
covered by man as possible. But now that 
it is revealed, other facts are revealed also, 
which, taken together, make up a glorious 
whole, in which we see the wisdom, and the 
holiness, and the love of God. 

The Person in whom the divine and human 
meet and are for ever linked, is called the 
Son of God; a Divine Person in the unity 
of Deity—the object of divine love from 
eternity, which otherwise would have been 
objectless ; the revealer from eternity of the 
moral glory and perfection of obedience, sub- 


jection, and of love to God, which other- 


wise could have had no existence. 
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This Person, moreover, “ Who in the be- 
ginning was God and with God,” is further 
revealed as having been the Creator of all 
things. He made the world for man and 
man for the world—for the world was 


/“made by Him; and without Him was not 
‘anything made that was made, 


” 


“ He came 
unto His own, and His own received Him 
And thus it is that a harmony is 
established between the Son of God as 


| Creator, and man as made like Him; and 
|in this very likeness a rude receptacle, so 
|to speak, is prepared, for the Son of God 


becoming Son of man. 

In the history of the Incarnation also we 
have a series Of marvellous events gather- 
ing round the Saviour, from His birth to 
His death, m similar harmony with the 


| nature of His ‘Person. These move on in 
| parallel lines, tthe one along the heavens, the 


other along the earth. In heaven are an- 
gelic singers, and angelic visitants from 
heaven ; While on-earth are poverty.and the 
manger at Bethlehem. Prophets in the 
Temple, wise amen from the East, bear 
witness while ‘the wonderful Child is subject 
to His mother, and grows in wisdom and 
stature. Miracles of awful but beneficent 


| power over the material and spiritual world 


appear side by side with weakness and 
suffering, tears and groans. Hell tempts, 
and heaven ministers, while Jesus is wearied 
and worn. ‘The Cross and its horrors, heaven 
and its darkness ; priests blaspheming and 
malefactors:confessing ; death and burial and 
a glorious wesurrection ; and ever since the 
scene is repeated, with similar contrasts ; 
rejection, contempt, and sscoffing, met by 


| obedience, joy, peace, songs of triumph, and 
| a kingdom “taking possession of the earth. 


Here is God and here is mam; here is God 


| manifesting Himself in the flesh ; «and here is 





| 


humanity, through union with Christ, rising 
ever God-ward. 

And thus we have further revealed one grand | 
purpose of this last, most perfect, and eternal 
union of the divine and human in Christ. Its 
chief end is to reproduce union between God 
and man. It does not profess to change 
God, but to change man, and thus to change | 
God’s dealings with man. Its object is to | 
reconcile man to God, and by so doing to | 


|make it possible for God to pardon him, 


| creature. 





bless him, and rejoice in him as a new | 
The corruption of man is in his | 
will. This corrupts, because it perverts, his | 
whole nature. It makes that which was 
intended for good, a means of evil. Now, 
through the incarnation of the Son of God, a 
great and glorious change has been effected. 
His atonement for the sin of the world has 
enabled God to pardon the sins of all who 
come to Him relying on His mercy, and who 
cast themselves unreservedly upon His grace. 
But it has done more. Its purpose is to 
destroy the enmity in the heart to God, by a 
revelation of the love of God to man; to | 
induce man, through the teaching of the | 
Spirit, to drop His enmity, and to accept of | 
the offers of salvation ; to believe that the 
eternal life of love to God is given man | 
freely in Jesus Christ; to ‘believe in Christ 
as the Saviour who in His own person and 
life showed what true salvation is; to have 
confidence or faith m Him as able to repro- 
duce His own life in us, and by the: quick- 
ening and sanctifymg power of His Holy 
Spirit to renew our wills into conformity | 
with the divine will. The end of all is to | 
link man to God in holy fellowship, of the 
same kind as that which for ever subsisted | 
between the Son and the Father, and thus 
re-orgamize man according to the original 
idea of man.as in wien with God. 





GLEANERS. 


(_ Eee, so meekly.going 
After happy reaping men, 
Not for you are harvests glowing, 
Yet you gather now and then ; 
Dusky gold-heaps, autumn-scented, 
Shine at you on homeward eves, 
Passing, weary and contented 
With your little precious sheaves. 


With the sunset on your faces, 
With the silence in your hearts, 
Pass, like birds that seek their places 
When the singing day departs! 


| 





Pass through this unheeded splendour, 
All unconscious as you move, 

That you make the landscape tender 
With a touch of human love ! 


Soul, in richer field that starvest, 
Heart, that never hast thy fill, 

Let the monarchs take their harvest, 
Thou canst glean and follow still ! 
Downcast eyes, and hopes up-mounting, 

Gather on through joy and grief; 
In the sweet night, all recounting, 
Thou shalt wonder at thy sheaf. 
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Not like labourers in prison, 

Not like slaves who toil for pay, 
For the World, the Sun is risen, 

All are children of the Day ; 
Ye for whom its hours serener 

Pass and pour with lavish hand, 
O, be mindful of the gleaner! 

Strip not bare your promised land! 








Carry home your easy burden, 

You with men and ways and means, 
Do not grudge a slender guerdon 

To the patient hand that gleans ; 
For the grander as the meaner, 

Tasks and joys in order come, 
And there’s work for many a gleaner 


When the great ones are gone home. 











There are grains you need not gather, 
Yours they are—but you have all! 
Yours they are—but leave them rather, 
Gleaners follow—let them fall ! 

Give a better alms than money, 
Blessing him who takes and gives, 

Scattered drops of milk and honey 
Feeding, feasting empty lives ! 


So take heart, you simple toilers, 
Though your labour seem in vain, 
Though you rescue from the spoilers 
But a handful, but a grain ; 
When the Master comes at even, 
When He reckons, takes, and leaves, 
He will make a place in heaven 
For the gleaners’ little sheaves ! 
M. B. SMEDLEY. 









































THE EARLY CHRISTIANITY OF NORTHUMBRIA. 





I HAVE been asked to address you on 
this occasion in the prospect of the re- 
opening of the parish church of Monkwear- 
mouth, which is one of the most venerable 
monuments in connection with the ancient 
Christianity of the north of England ; ‘and the 
kind friends—kind friends of mine and of 
yours—who have taken so much interest in 
the restoration of that church, have thought 
that it would not be unwelcome or unin- 

| teresting to the people of Sunderland and 

| Monkwearmouth to have placed before them 
| a short view of those distant days of the con- 

\ version of Northumbria to Christianity, 

|| which are not only bound up with the foun- 

|| dation of this ancient church, but of which 
| 











the chief scenes are intended to be repre- 
sented on the walls and in the windows of 
! the building itself. When I think of the 
|| ponderous and magnificent volumes of the 
| Northumbrian ntiquaries, Surtees and 
|| Raine, Hodgson and Bruce, I feel somewhat 
'| diffident as a stranger from the south of the 
|| Humber in entering on so wide a field; but 
| I trust to your indulgence and to my own 
| genuine interest in the subject to carry me 
|| through. ‘ 

| In speaking of the conversion of Northum- 
| bria, it may be necessary to remind you, that 
| in those times ‘ Northumberland” was not 
'| as now confined to the northermost county 
|| of England between the Tyne and the Tweed, 
but that it extended from the Humber, which 
was its southern boundary, and from which 
it derived its name, as far as the Firth of 
Forth, and thus included not only the English 
counties of Yorkshire, Durham, and North- 
umberland, but also the whole of the south- 
eastern portions of Scotland. You will 
see, therefore, that it was in fact like a 
huge borderland between the Grampians on 
the north and the Humber and fens of 
Lincolnshire on the south, and, accordingly, 
one of the chief cities of this kingdom was 
Edinburgh, which derives its name from 
Edwin, the first Christian King of Northum- 
berland, to whose history I shall have to call 
your attention. The position of North- 
umberland midway between the Saxon king- 
doms on the south, and the Celtic or Gaelic 
kingdoms of the far north, is important to 
bear in mind in explaining much of what I 


shall have to say, and is one of the many 
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instances in which a knowledge of geo- 
graphy is necessary to a proper under- 
standing of history. The conversion of 
the Northumbrians to Christianity sprung 
from two separate sources—one from the 
south, that is, from the Roman teachers who 
came hither from the Kingdom of Kent 
which they had already evangelised, and from 
the Celtic missionaries, who came from the 
north, which had already been converted by 
the Irishman Columba. My address will, 
therefore, divide itself into three parts—first, 
the story of the Roman _ missionaries; 
secondly, the story of the missionaries from 
Scotland; and, thirdly, of the~ brightest 
example of the joint action of these two 
influences on the Anglo-Saxon and North- 
umbrian character. ' 

I. First, let me speak of the Romans. It is 
more easy to make the inhabitants of North- 
umberland understand what is meant by the 
ancient Romans than it would be to make it 
intelligible to the inhabitants of any other 
part of the country. There are monuments 
existing in the north of England which more 
forcibly bring before us the character of 
those ancient masters of the world than any- 
thing which can be seen by us inhabitants of 
the southern provinces. Those who have 
read, and I trust you all have read, Walter 
Scott’s novel of “Guy Mannering,” will re- 
member how, when Bertram crosses the 
border from Carlisle to join Dandy Dinmont, 
he comes across the remains of the mighty 
rampart by which the Roman conquerors 
of Britain endeavoured to defend their 
possessions against the barbarians of the 
further north, and he exclaims when he sees 
it, “ And this is the Roman Wall! Whata 
people ! whose labours, even at this extremity 
of their empire, comprehended such space, 
and were executed upon a scale of such 
grandeur! In future ages, when the science 
of war shall have changed, how few traces 
will exist of the labours of Vauban and 
Coehorn, while this wonderful people’s’ re- 
mains will even then continue to interest and 
astonish posterity! Their fortifications, their 
aqueducts, their theatres, their fountains, all 
their public works, bear the grave, solid, and 
majestic character of their language ; while our 
modern labours, like our modern tongues, 
seem but constructed out of their fragments.” 
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That is exactly the truth. 

Some of you, perhaps, may have noticed 
that in a speech lately delivered to the 
modern Romans by Garibaldi, he spoke 
(with a greater knowledge of history than 
he usually shows) of this peculiarity of their 
ancestors, and he said that there was only 
one word by which he would describe it, 
and that was the English word “ steadiness,” 
and that the only nation who in this respect 
at all resembled the ancient Romans were 
the English themselves. Of that “ steadi- 
ness,” the Roman Wall, with its triple ram- 
parts, with its regular stations, leaping over 
wild hill and desolate valley from the Solway 
to the Tyne, is a standing monument. It 
is the true ancestor of our railways and via- 
ducts, which owe their birth to the Roman- 
like steadiness of the Northumbrian who, in 
our own time, was born close beside the 
Roman Wall—George Stephenson. 

Another startling though minute example 
which this part of the country possesses of the 
far-reaching vigilance of the Roman Empire 
may be seen in the church at Hexham. The 
crypt of the church at Hexham is built of 
fragments of an ancient fortress, no doubt 
in connection with the Roman Wall, of which 
the stones are, in some instances, covered 
with inscriptions. One of these is inscribed 


with the names of the two rival brothers 
Caracalla and Geta, sons of Septimius Severus, 


who died at York. In the course of their 
joint reign, Caracalla, the wicked brother, 
murdered his good brother Geta, and gave 
orders that the traces of his memory should 
be entirely effaced from one end of the 
Roman Empire to the other. It is a striking 
instance of the force of authority and the 
minuteness of organization inherent in the 
old Roman Government, that on this stone, 
in the crypt of Hexham, the name of Geta has 
been erased ; and this is the more remarkable 
when we remember that the very same era- 
sure may be seen on the triumphal arch 
of Severus in the city of Rome, and also on 
the portico of the Temple built in his reign 
at Esné on the banks of the Nile. Those 
three instances of the exact fulfilment of 
Imperial decrees I myself have seen, first 
at Rome, then in Egypt, and lastly at Hex- 
ham. When I saw the one at Hexham, I 
never before so keenly felt the force of 
Gibbon’s remark at the close of the first 
chapter of his history on the impossibility 
of any part of the vast dominion of Rome 
escaping from the law which issued from 
its centre. Those two qualities, then, of 
steady perseverance and wide reaching 





organization, were what made the Roman 
name respected and feared throughout the 
then known world. Accordingly, when the 
rude Anglo-Saxon tribes—even long after 
the fall of the Roman Empire—heard that a 
body of men had come from that famous 
city on the banks of the Tiber with a new 
knowledge to impart and a new faith to 
teach, we can well understand how they 
should have been looked upon as beings of 
another mould—how they were, in fact, the 
true representatives of that true spirit of the 
Roman Empire, at that time not yet become 
extinct in the old capital of the world. 

At the end of the sixth century, when the 
first Italian missionaries landed in Kent, 
Northumbria had, as far as we know, remained 
more completely beyond the reach of the 
Christian religion than southern or western 
Britain. We hear of the first British martyr, 
St. Alban, in the southern provinces ; but 
there is no story of any such martyr in 
the earlier days of Northumbria. We hear 
of the first British missionary, St. Nmian, 
on the coast of Cumberland in the fourth 
century, and on a lonely hill in Galloway still 
survives the contemporary gravestone of 
some who would seem to have been his own 
companions. But amongst the numerous 
remains of the Roman Wall not one'Christian 
vestige has been found.* At last, however, the 
moment arrived when the Northumbrians, 
too, were told that strangers from Italy had 
reached the southern shores of England, that 
the King of Kent had adopted the Christian 
faith, and ‘that his daughter, herself a 
Christian, had been taken in marriage by 
their own King Edwin. It so happens that 
im many instances of the conversions of the 
barbarous nations to Christianity the first 
scene or example seems to carry with it an 
unusual amount of interest and instruction, 
and especially is this the case with the con- 
version of Edwin, the first Christian King of 
Northumbria. I pass over all the lesser 
details (you may read them in the excellent 
“Short History of the People of England,” 
by my former pupil Mr. Green), and come at 
once to the chief scene. King Edwin, with 
all his rude ‘Court, summoned to their pre- 
sence the Roman or Italian missionary who 
had come with the Kentish Princess, and 
asked him to deliver his message. The 
place where they met is at Godmenham, or 
Godmundingham, which probably means 
the home of Godmund, an ancient Saxon 
chief. It is a wild, bleak, hilly district, 


* Some coins with Christian emblems have been lately 
found at South Shields. 
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and from the summit of the highest of 
these low hills it is interesting to observe 
that from this, the birthplace of the Chris- 
tianity of the north of England, you can 
see in the distance on either side the towers 
of the two most stately monuments of the 
Christian faith which Yorkshire possesses— 
York Minster and Beverley Minster. The 
King was a man, we are told, of Yorkshire- 
like caution, of extraordinary sagacity, as the 
historian tells us, “ doing nothing in a hurry, 
but sitting down a long time saying nothing 
with his tongue, but turning over in his heart 
what religion he should choose.” Paulinus 
is described by the same authority who had 
a sketch of his appearance from one* who 
had it first hand from an eye-witness—as 
of a tall stature, though with a slight stoop, 
—with long black hair, thin features, a very 
sharp-hooked nose, and of a commanding 
and almost fierce expression of counte- 
nance. The King began by asking the wise 
men who sat around him what each thought 
of the new doctrine and the new worship 
which was taught. He met with two different 
answers—one from the chief priest, and one 
from the chief layman. ‘The chief priest 
replied that he should be glad to listen to any 
new belief which would cause them to 
prosper more in their undertakings than that 
of the old gods whom they had hitherto 
worshipped. But the answer of the layman, it 
so happened, was much more serious, and it 
has besides the additional interest of showing 
us some of the customs of those early times. 
He said, “ You know, O King, how, when 
you sit at supper in your great hall in the 
winter, with your commanders and ministers 
around you, and a good fire blazing in the 
midst, whilst the storms of rain and snow 
prevail outside, and the two doors are open 
at each end, sometimes it happens that a 
poor little sparrow flies in at one door, and 
immediately out at the other; but for the 
short space during which he is in the hall he 
enjoys the light and warmth and is safe from 
the wintry storms. The swift flight of the 
sparrow from one darkness into another dark- 
ness, but with this brief intervening space 
during which we see him, is like to the life 
ofa man. What the life of man was before 
he came upon this earth, and what it is to be 
afterwards, we know not. All that we know 
1s what we see of him during the time that 
he is here. If, then, this new doctrine can 
tell us something more of whence and 





*This description was given to Bede by Deda, who had it 
from an old man who had himself been baptized by Paulinus 
in the Trent.—Bede Eccl. Hist, ii. 18. 
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whither man comes and goes, it is worth 
while to listen to it.” On this, Paulinus, the 
Roman missionary, did his best to explain 
what Christianity tells us of the nature and 
destiny of man here and hereafter. We are 
not told the details of his sermon, but we 
must, before we proceed, ask you to consider 
for a moment how exceedingly to the point 
was this question of the wise Northumbrian 
chief. His question was exactly what we 
ought to ask of all religious teachers to tell 
us—What is it in that unknown world before 
and behind us which has any connection with 
the short space of time during which we are 
here seen on earth?, And although we know 
not what Paulinus said in answer, yet we do 
know what ought to be said, namely, that in 
proportion as with each succeeding genera- 
tion we may have obtained a better and 
clearer knowledge of the Gospel, in that 
proportion we learn from it the true nature 
of heaven, that is to say, of the better 
world, and of the motives which ought 
to guide us in our pursuit of it. It is 
because we know that it is not by magical 
charms, or by senseless superstitions, or by 
cruel sacrifices, or by foolish fancies, or by 
uncharitable curses, but by becoming better 
and wiser, by acting more justly to each 
other, and with more control over ourselves, 
that we can hope to find, even in the unknown 
world into which we pass when the short 
space of this life is over, a far more enduring 
habitation than has been given to us, or can 
be given to us, even in the warm hearth-sides 
and happiest homes of this earth. The King 
and the chiefs were thus converted, and 
the High Priest himself was the first to 
acknowledge that he had now seen the way 
to a better and clearer light ; and when the 
King asked who would first destroy the altars 
and temples of the ancient gods which stood 
close around them, the priest replied, “ I will 
be the first, for who can more properly than 
myself destroy those things which formerly I 
worshipped through ignorance?” ‘Then im- 
mediately he desired the King to furnish 
him with a sword, and spear to take in his 
hands, and a horse on which to mount, in 
order to show that he thereby abandoned 
two of the most cherished superstitions of 
his former life ; for no Saxon priest had been 
allowed either to carry arms or to ride upon 
a horse. The multitude who stood by 
imagined that he had lost his mind ; but he 
did not waver for a moment, and charging 
his horse right against the most sacred of the 
temples, he dashed the spear against it and 
ordered it to be destroyed. The place was 
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long remembered as the scene of this great 
event ; and even to this day an ancient font 
is shown called “ The font of Coifi,” the 
name of the priest who had effected the 
passage from Paganism to Christianity. 
There are, you will observe, in this short 
narrative three characteristics, which, al- 
though their form belongs to days long ago 
dead and buried, yet bear the likeness of all 
true conversions from a worse to a better 
state of thought and religion. Just see what 
they are. First, the Northumbrians did not 
blindly yield themselves even to the superior 
being of a superior race, but they insisted on 
having arguments that could convince their 
reason, and hopes held out to them that 
would satisfy their conscience. The ques- 
tions which they asked are, as I have already 
observed, the same questions which we must 
all ask of every teacher of religion, and 
whatever be his authority, whatever be his 
pretences, unless he can answer them so as 
to bring conviction to our minds, he is not 
to us a real teacher of the faith which shall 
save us. It was because Paulinus, according 
to his light, was enabled to meet this inward 
want that he succeeded. It is in proportion 
as any of us are enabled to meet this inward 
want now, that we also may succeed. Secondly, 
this court of the Northumbrian King, with its 
priests and its laymen sitting in equal debate 
on great subjects, is the first example that 
we find in English history of a union that 
has never been entirely lost, and has on 
the whole characterized the growth of the 
Christianity of England more continuously 
than that of any other community, namely, 
the combination of clergy and laity in the 
work of furthering the good of their common 
country. In other lands, and sometimes 
amongst ourselves, we hear of persistent 
endeavours to separate what is called the 
spiritual from the secular, the layman from 
the clergyman, as far as possible. We hear 
of complaints of the clergy for taking part in 
the great public interests which occupy the 
minds of laymen, and complaints of laymen 
for presuming to interfere in the sacred 
affairs which are thought to concern the 
clergy only. But this was not the case in 
the court of Edwin ; and the joint co-operation 
of Coifi, the chief priest, and of the unknown 
Thane who spoke the beautiful parable of 
the sparrow in winter, is a perpetual lesson 
to us. Now that joint effort which helped 
our ancestors to emerge from heathenism 
to Christianity ought not to grow weaker, 
but rather to grow in strength with the in- 
creasing knowledge which the increasing 





light of the Christian religion has brought to 
us. We, the clergy, the ministers, cannot 
dispense with the co-operation and hearty 
sympathy of the laymen. The laymen must 
insist on learning from us, the clergy, the 
best light and the best example that we 
can give, as being men of the same 
flesh and blood, and having like con- 
cern in the past history and future des- 
tiny of men and of nations. And, 
thirdly, the individual determination of Coifi 
instantly to act on the resolution he had 
formed, is an example of the prompt decision 
which should animate every man when he 
sees cause to change from a worse to a 
better life, from a false to a true opinion. 
Had he wavered, had he allowed his old 
prejudices, as well he might, to have stood 
in the way of adopting this new form of be- 
lief, it is difficult to say how many genera- 
tions might have passed away before North- 
umbria abandoned Paganism. It shows us, 
too, how the example of one resolute man, 
acting in conformity with his convictions, 
will carry the multitude with him. It is 
sometimes said in our age, “‘ The times will 
not bear it; the times will not allow such 
and such a good thing to be done ;” but the 
answer is as it was once given, “ The times 
cannot help bearing what any honest man 
has the courage to do and to say.” And 
when Coifi sprang on the horse which no 
priest before had ever ventured to mount, 
and brandished the spear which no priest 
before had ventured to handle, and rode 
full tilt against the mischievous old errors 
which had swayed himself or his countrymen, 
he was the true example of the highest type 
of a chivalrous English clergyman, who can 
in no way act more worthily of his sacred 
profession than by being the first and fore- 
most to attack abuses, to remove prejudice, 
to be in advance of his age in promoting 
light and knowledge. Such was Coifi, the 
true forerunner of the great Northumbrian 
reformers of later times—Wycliffe, of Wye- 
cliffe on the Tees ; Tyndale,* of the Valley 
of the Tyne ; Ridley, of the great old family 
which still flourishes amongst you ; Bernard 
Gilpin, the Protestant apostle of the North, 
the courageous pastor of Houghton-le- 
Spring ; may I add to them, in a lesser de- 
gree, and not to mention others, that large- 
hearted Northumbrian Nonconformist of 
later days, Thomas Binney. 

I shall not follow the first stage of the 
Northumbrian conversion further. I shall 


* The Reformer himself was born in the South, but his 
ancestors came from the North, as his name implies. 
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not speak of the formation of the great 
Northern Primacy which in later days arose 
out of the humble beginnings of Paulinus, of 
whom the present able and energetic Arch- 
bishop of York is, I believe, the eighty- 
sixth successor. It is, however, interesting 
to find that Paulinus has left his trace not 
only in that magnificent see, but that his 
name lingers still in the remotest villages 
and streams of Northumberland, at the 
very foot of the Cheviot Hills, by the Field 
of Flodden, and under the ruins of the 
Roman Wall. There you may yet see with 
your Own eyes the springs and wells where 
he baptized (according to the ancient prac- 
tice which then prevailed, as still by the 
Baptists, of immersion) the whole popu- 
lation of those valleys; and in one spot 
in particular, which yet bears his name, 
Pallinsburn, which is “the burn” or stream 
of Paulinus, the wild fowl that brood over 
the lake are still called to this day “ Pau- 
linus’s chickens.” 

II. The vast change which was at first 
effected by the preaching of the Roman 
preachers, was, however, with difficulty car- 
ried on, and the next generation, for various 
reasons, into which I will not enter, fell back 
in a great measure into their old Pagan prac- 
tices. It was now that the second element 


of conversion of which I have spoken came 


into play. I have said that the Roman 
Empire had penetrated into almost every 
quarter of the western world, but there was 
one island on which no Roman ever set 
foot, and that was Ireland. How the Irish 
received their knowledge of Christianity is still 
unknown ; but it is from them that the first 
missionary came to the north of Scotland, 
Columba, a wild, excommunicated outlaw 
from the oak forests of Derry. He settled in 
the rocky island of Iona. There he and his 
companions formed a strange, irregular com- 
munity, who, wandering over the mainland, 
succeeded in converting the whole of the 
north of Scotland to their form of Chris- 
tianity. This form was different in many 
respects from that which the Roman mis- 
sionaries had planted in the time of Paulinus. 
Indeed, neither the one nor the other—neither 
the doctrines and practices of Paulinus nor of 
Columba—are such as could be preached and 
practised without very considerable alteration 
by any clergy of any Church in the present day. 
If either Paulinus or Columba were to come to 
life again, however much they might be able 
to recognise the common elements of Chris- 
tianity which exist in all churches alike, there 
is no Christian community either in Rome, 


————— 











Scotland, or England where they would not 
miss many things which they deeply cherished, 
and find many things which they could neither 
appreciate nor understand. Still, over and 
above all this, there were wide distinctions at 
that time between the Roman and Scottish 
forms, such as might be expected from the 
different characters of the two races from 
which they sprung. The Romans, as we 
have already seen, were a steady, organizing | 
race, doing everything by rule and measure, 
and uniform action ; whereas the Celtic races, 
of which the Irish, the Scottish Highlanders, 
and the Welsh are living examples, were 
then as now full of romance, and fire, and 
passion, and impulse, and fancies of every 
kind ; and it was this romantic, fantastic, 
excitable element which they supplied, and 
which, perhaps, was needed, in order to 
stimulate the stagnation into which even in 
the second generation had fallen the Roman 
Christianity established by Paulinus. In the 
same way as Edwin had heard of Paulinus. || 
from his Kentish wife, so also it was through 

the accidental conversion of another prince 
within that northern region that the first 
tidings of its religious life reached the North- 
umbrians. Their king, Oswald, in his 
youth had been forced to fly from his king- 
dom before the fierce Pagan King of Mercia, 
the terrible Penda, and he had taken refuge 
in the holy island of Iona, which was 
then regarded as a sanctuary in the midst 
of the wild seas and rugged mountains of the 
north, and there became convinced that no- 
where else could he procure missionaries so 
well fitted to stir up the dormant religion of 
his people. The first missionary, however, 
who came at his summons could produce no 
impression, and returned in bitter disappoint- 
ment to his brotherhood at Iona. It was 
then that a gentle voice from that brother- 
hood broke in with words which are use- 
ful for all teachers in every age of the world 
—‘T am convinced that the reason why our 
good brother has failed to produce any effect 
on these heathen Saxons whom he found so 
stubborn and uncivilised, is because he 
insisted on trying to make them do and 
think exactly according to his own austere 
notions in every particular, whereas he ought 
to have known that the first duty of all ‘good 
teachers is to give milk first and meat after- 
wards.” The clergy at Iona had the sense to 
see that the man who gave this sound advice 
was the fittest person to accommodate him- 
self to the manners and usages of a people 
unlike his own, and Aidan was accordingly 
sent forth in order to bring about the better 
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state of things which King Oswald desired. 
He started on the long journey over high- 
lands and lowlands, and did not pause till 
he came to a spot which reminded him 
of the distant island home that he had 
left on that western coast of Scotland. 
This spot was Lindisfarne, which, from his 
settlement there, became the Holy Island in 
his eyes and in the eyes of those that fol- 
lowed him, even as Iona had been before. 
It is impossible not to see in Lindisfarne 
something of the likeness in outward feature 
of his first sanctuary. Like Iona, it is 
separated from the nearest mainland only 
by a narrow strait. Like Iona, it consists of 
a long, low, level table-land, with one soli- 
tary eminence. Like Iona, it had also its 
circle of little islets, to which in cases of 
extremity those who lived on the larger 
island could withdraw for greater seclusion. 
Like Iona, amongst these islets it had even 
its basaltic satellite, for its Staffa is Farne 
Island. All this no doubt may have had 
its effect in causing Aidan to settle in Lindis- 
farne. We all like, however far we travel, to 
find son:.thing like our old homes. It was 
this same feeling which caused the Pilgrim 
Fathers, when they crossed the Atlantic, to 
found a New Boston, or a New Jersey, or a 
New Hampshire, in remembrance of the old 
familiar names which they had left behind 
them here. But, after all, the main attrac- 
tion which caused Aidan to fix his residence 
in Lindisfarne was one which, in Iona, did 
not exist at all. Overlooking the Holy 
Island of Lindisfarne is the huge cliff of 
Bamborough ; and on Bamborough, even in 
these early days, had been erected the Royal 
fortress of King Ida, in which now resided 
the friend of Aidan, King Oswald. The two 
together, the King Oswald and the Bishop 
Aidan, carried on their common work of evan- 
gelisation. Aidan, who could not speak a word 
of the English language, availed himself of 
Oswald’s assistance as an interpreter, who, 
from his residence in Iona, was probably the 
only Englishman who could understand a 
word of Gaelic; and thus together they went 
to and fro, over hill and dale, in Northum- 
berland and Durham, awakening the sparks 
of religious enthusiasm which the early 
Roman missionaries had either been unable 
to excite or had allowed to fall into torpor. 
I have said that there were many points in 
which the Celtic missionaries differed from 
the Roman clergy who preceded them, and 
I have indicated that the main difference 
consisted in the peculiar temperament, the 
fancy, and the enthusiasm which they con- 





tributed to the more solid organization which 
their predecessors had established. But the 
two points which in those days were thought 
to make the deepest gulf between the Scot- 
tish missionaries and the rest of Christendom 
were what to our eyes might seem so insig- 
nificant that we can hardly understand wherem 
they consisted. The first point was that the 
Scottish clergy shaved their heads in front, 
and that the Roman clergy shaved their 
heads at the top. The second was that 
these early Celtic or Scottish Christians, 
partly from their living so much behind the 
world in their own cloudy mountains and 
secluded islands, had altogether lost reckon- 
ing of the calculation by which Easter and 
the order of the ecclesiastical year was to be 
observed in the rest of Europe, and in con- 
sequence, when they came into contact with 
the Christians from the south of England, or 
with the Christians who came from Italy and 
the south of Europe, it was found that Easter 
was celebrated with a week’s or a fortnight’s 
difference between them. It was with the 
utmost difficulty that even the best men of 
the time could reconcile themselves to ac- 
knowledge as fellow-disciples and fellow- 
Christians those who differed on these two 
points. The historian of those times says 
that he cannot indeed shut his eyes “to 
the many virtues which distinguish the Scot- 
tish missionary, his love of peace and charity, 
his purity and humility, his mind superior to 
anger and avarice, and despising pride and 
vainglory, his industry in keeping and teach- 
ing the heavenly commands, his diligence in 
readings and watchings, his authority in re- 
proving the haughty and powerful, and at the 
same time his tenderness in comforting the 
afflicted and relieving the sick and the poor. 
All these things,” as he says, “I must love 
and admire in the aforesaid bishop, for I do 
not doubt they must be pleasing to God. 
But then ”—as if he was afraid of commend- 
ing all these truly Christian graces without 
apology, he goes on to observe—‘“ I cannot 
praise or approve of his not observing Easter 
at the proper time ; nay, I very much detest 
it.” And if even so excellent a man (as we 
shall shortly hear) was constrained to make 
these reservations and apologies a generation 
later, the same scruple would, we may be 
sure, be felt with tenfold force by those who 
lived at the time. 

Here again I shall not follow these Celtic, 
Scottish, or Irish missionaries into the further 
details of their preaching. Suffice it to say 
that the most famous of all the successors 
of Aidan was Cuthbert, who migrated to 
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Lindisfarne, also from Scotland, and whose 
biography is a succession of those strange 
visions and wonders by Which in those days, 
as to some degree in ours, the work of re- 
viving religious feelings was often carried on. 
It would take another lecture to describe 
the arrival of the fantastic youth from Mel- 
rose—his settlement on the Farne Islands—his 
driving away the wild devils who rode about 
on wild goats, and who might still be seen 
brandishing their spears on the rock to which 
he banished them—the wandering of his bones 
till they rested at last where the most massive 
and awful of English cathedrals,— 


“ Huge and vast, 
Looks down upon the Wear.” 
I retire in fear and trembling from the pro- 
vince of my early friend and now august 
brother, that mighty potentate, the Dean of 
Durham. 

But even he, perhaps, would permit me to 
call attention to the three general characteris- 
tics of this second stage of the conversion 
of Northumbria, which are instructive for all 
time. 

First, we can still observe here something 
of the same principle as I have already 
noticed in the account of Edwin and Coifi— 
that is to say, the close co-operation of the 
layman and the clergyman in carrying on the 
work of evangelisation—Oswald the king, 
and Aidan the bishop, each giving whatever 





light he had to enable the other to produce 
the result they both desired. That is a 
model of what ought to be seen under all our 
changed forms, if ever religion is to strike 
deep root downwards and bear good fruit up- 





|| wards. There was no jealousy between the 
| two; no fear on the part of Aidan that Oswald 
was meddling in matters that did not belong 
|tohim; no fear on the part of Oswald that 
Aidan had any other motive than doing as 
much good as he could to those amongst 
whom he came to dwell. 

Secondly, the relation of the Celtic to the 
Roman missionaries has its likeness in two 
conflicting tendencies, which, with more or 
less force, have appeared throughout the 
whole of English—we might almost say of 
Christian—history. There has always been 
a desire in a large part of Christendom for a 
strong, regular, established, settled order of 
religious worship and discipline, such as 
began with that old Roman organization of 
which I spoke at the beginning of this 
Lecture, and such as the English steadiness, 
to which Garibaldi compared it, has car- 
ned on ever since. This competitive sys- 
tem, embracing all manner of variations of 

















opinion and form of worship, is what on the 
whole is represented in the Established 
Church, whether of this country or of Scot- 
land. It is this which has enabled a solid, 
manly, reasonable genius of Christianity to 
spring up and be preserved amongst us, 
which—to speak still only of the North—is 
represented in the wise and liberal policy 
exemplified by Carstairs in the Church of 
Scotland and by the Yorkshire Tillotson in 
the Church of England. On the other hand, 
there has always been a parallel system of 
religious enthusiasm which recalls the irre- 
gular movements of those strange, eager 
missionaries from Iona and Lindisfarne, 
ordained by we know not who, under an 
ecclesiastical organization which now exists 
nowhere—but awakening new life and stirring 
up stagnant sluggishness wherever they came. 
This is what in our modern days corresponds 
to the religious revivals and missions which, 
whether within or without the Established 
Church, have played the part of the itinerant 
preaching, and the eccentric ministrations, 
and the strange miracles and visions in the 
days of Aidan and Cuthbert. When we see 
across sO many centuries the use to which 
King Oswald turned the irregular bands of 
Irish and Scottish missionaries to fill up the 
vacant spaces which Edwin and Paulinus, with 
their more statesman-like and established 
order, had left unoccupied, we can now see 
clearly that without some such co-operation 
Christianity might have died out from the 
old kingdom of Northumbria, and genera- 
tions would have been lost to the Christian 
civilisation of England. Is it too much to 
hope that this example might lead the Church- 
men of our time to look with a more kindly 
eye on the more eccentric and irregular Chris- 
tianity which, whether from the preaching of 
Wesley or Whitefield, or from our modern 
missions, or I know not what beside, amongst 
our collieries and manufacturing towns, has 
filled up the vacancies which were left unoccu- 
pied by the more regular ministrations of the 
Established Church, or I may even say of 
the old established Dissenters? May we 
not hope that our Nonconformist brethren, 
our eager revivalists, by comparing them- 
selves with their strange predecessors in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, also may look 
with forbearance, and even veneration, upon 
the old settled hereditary, national frame- 
work, which served as a vessel into which 
their new wine could be poured without 
bursting in the process? When we see on 
the coast of Northumbria the huge castle of 
Bamborough and the little island of Lindis- 
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farne confronting each other, and each filling 
so noble a place in that beautiful landscape, 
may we not feel that without any incon- 
sistency and no incompatibility the inhabit- 
ants of the stately castle may acknowledge 
the grace which invests the Holy Island and 
its accompanying train of islet rocks, and 
the inhabitants of the low level of Lindis- 
farne may look with respect and admiration 
on the majesty of the headland and fortress 
of Bamborough ? 

Thirdly, the quarrel about the observance 
of Easter, and the mode of dressing the hair 
of those primitive missionaries, has another 
lesson which is equally applicable to all the 
various dissensions which now divide Chris- 
tendom. Everybody is tempted to think 
that the point which divides himself from his 
neighbours is the most important point 
that can possibly exist. Let us remember 
that this was exactly the view taken of those 
two divergences, which I have just mentioned, 
by even the best and wisest men who lived 
at that time. These two points of divergence 
were quite enough to make the missionaries 
from Iona look with aversion and suspicion 
on all Christians whom they found already 
existing in Northumberland ; quite enough to 
make the Saxon or Roman clergy of North- 
umbria look with horror and contempt on the 
strange practices, as they thought them, from 
Scotland and Ireland. We, as we regard 
their dispute from our point of view, feel that 
this foolish quarrel about Easter and the 
dressing of their hair was of no importance, 
and it may possibly be that our descendants 
in the thirtieth and thirty-second century may 
look with as much astonishment on many of 
the points, whether within or without the 
|| Church, which we now hold to be of vast con- 
sequence, very much as we now regard the 
question whether Easter shall be observed 
on the rst or the 6th of April, or whether 
our hair shall be cut before or behind. 
| III. These then, the Roman or organizing 
'| influence on the one hand, and the Celtic 
|| Or reviving influence on the other hand, are 
the two main streams by which Christianity 
was introduced into Northumbria. 

‘| Let me now fix your attention on the joint 
| monuments of these tendencies. I might 
, take the whole fabric of the English con- 
| stitution, the whole Christian life of the 

| British people, the whole Christian life of 

Northumbria, whether on this or the other 
side of the Tweed, as the result of those early 
days. But I confine myself to your own 
town, to your own original parish church. 

The parish church of Monkwearmouth re- 





presents as in a parable both of these two 
influences, and also their combined effects, 

First, it owes its ‘origin to the former of 
these two influences. Benedict Biscop is the 
founder of that civilised settlement on the 
banks of the Wear, which we know at present 
under the name of Wearmouth and Sunder- 
land, far more certainly than Romulus was 
the founder of Rome, and Benedict Biscop 
from that capital of the ancient Roman world 
derived all his civilisation and the greater part 
of his religion. The glaziers and the masons 
whom he brought with him from beyond the 
sea, the first of their kind in Great Britain, 
were the direct founders of those great indus- 
trial arts which have never since ceased out 
of the land. And in like manner the church 
which he founded is an exact copy, as far as 
was possible, of those famous churches which 
he had seen on the City of the Seven Hills. The 
early Roman churches were in some respects 
entirely unlike those of any sacred building 
in any modern communion. They were 
copied not from the heathen or Jewish 
temples, but from the Roman Basilica, or 
court of justice. They were oblong build- 
ings, in which the bishop or chief minister 
sat, at the extreme east end, where once 
had sate the judge or magistrate, and 
the congregation stood in the nave, where 
the multitudes of spectators stood during a 
Roman trial. The altar or holy table was 
placed in the midst, between the clergy and 
the people, on the spot where, during the trial, 
sat the accused with his counsel. Such is the 
form which the church of Monkwearmouth 
has preserved, and this again is an example 
of the principle which I have once or twice 
already indicated in the lecture, but now 
going back to a far earlier period. We see 
that in the first forms of Christianity there was 
no such distinction between secular and sacred 
things as we sometimes imagine. The first 
Christian churches were town-halls used for 
public worship, and of the form thus given to 
churches the two of Monkwearmouth and 
Jarrow are almost the only examples existing 
in England. On the chancel of the church of 
Jarrow, built only ten years later than that of 
Monkwearmouth, the very name of Basilica 
is preserved. That this should have been 
their origin does not make them less vener- 
able or less holy; nay, it makes them the 
more venerable and holy when we consider 
how far it carries us back into those times 
before the modern distinctions between 
Church and State had sprung up. 

Then, again, the actual fabric of the church 
of Monkwearmouth belongs to the Roman art. 
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| Roman mason. 
|| lathe, like timber, and they thus show, almost 
| before our eyes, the incorporation of the 
|| Saxon with the Roman Church, the likeness 
|| of that transformation of the solid marble of 
|| the Imperial City into the branches of the 
| German and English forests, which at last 


| St. Paul. 
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The masons came from France, which was 
then far more under the influence of Roman 


| civilisation than Britain, and they were ex- 


pressly chosen as being able to build, not 
like the Saxons, who built all their buildings 


_ with timber and thatch, but in the true Roman 
| style, with solid stone. 
| which remains in the stones and carvings 


It is their work 


which form the double porch, and which 
lie in the foundations of the north wall. 
Those twisted baluster pillars, which are so 
peculiar, and which are found only here 
and at Jarrow, and Earl’s Barton church in 
| Northamptonshire,* and I think also on the 
Roman wall, seem to show the very art 
'which united the wooden style of the rude 
| Saxons with the massive style of the civilised 
They are turned as with a 


| was to become Gothic architecture. 
| Then, again, look at the names of the 
churches established by Benedict Biscop. 


|| Monkwearmouth church, the first that he 
|| founded, is called the church of St. Peter; 
the church of Jarrow is called the church 


of St. Paul. Why is this? The reason is 


|| most obvious and most interesting. It is 
|| that at that time, and also from the very 
|| beginning of the foundation of Christianity 
'|in the city of Rome, there were two names 
|| chiefly honoured among Roman Christians— 


_ those of the two chief apostles—St. Peter and 
St. Peter, although he certainly 
| never was Bishop of Rome, perhaps had been 


|| there for a short time in his life, probably 


died there; St. Paul certainly had passed 
two years there, and not improbably died 

there also. At any rate, of the two sections 
_ of the early Roman Church, the Jewish part 
| chiefly looked to St. Peter, and the Gentile 
| part chiefly looked to St. Paul, and they be- 
| lieved that in one spot near the city was the 
| grave of St. Paul, and in another was the grave 
| of St. Peter. Over these two graves, real or 
| supposed, were built in the time of the first 
| Christian emperor the two greatest Christian 
| churches of early times, one of St. Peter and 
one of St. Paul. They have both perished ; 
one was destroyed by the Popes in the six- 
teenth century, the other was consumed by fire 
at the beginning of this. But they were still 
standing when the first missionaries of Italy 





* Fergusson’s History of Architecture, ii. 126. 
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came to England. Accordingly the oldest 
church which they founded at Canterbury, 
the place to which they first came, was 
dedicated to those two apostles, St. Peter 
and St. Paul. Then when they came on to 
London they founded two others: one was 
dedicated to St. Paul—the original of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral—the other was the Church 
of St. Peter, the original of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Peter, commonly called West- 
minster Abbey. Then came Paulinus further 
north, and he founded the first church, 
the original of York Minster, and that is de- 
dicated to St. Peter. And then came Benedict 
Biscop and founded first this church of St. 
Peter on the Wear, and then the church of 
St. Paul at Jarrow, on the Don. Thus you 
see that there is a direct line of succession 
between the original Church of St. Peter at 
Rome, under the Vatican Hill, to Westmin- 
ster Abbey and York Minster, ending in your 
own parish church of Monkwearmouth. 
And what makes this the more curious is 
that these old apostles have gradually gone 
out of fashion, and we see very rarely on the 
Continent any new churches dedicated to St. 
Peter or St. Paul. They have been alto- 
gether superseded by more modern saints, by 
St. Dominic, St. Francis, St. Ignatius, St. 
Philomena; but in this world-old church you 
find this original remembrance of them, and 
the remembrance brings us very near to the 
edge of the first age of our faith. 

One other point there is to be named as 
truly Roman, truly imperial, in this venerable 
building. I spoke at the beginning of this 
address of the long-enduring perseverance of 
the words and deeds of the Roman Empire. 
Some of you may perhaps remember the 
ancient legend which told how at the founda- 
tion of the city of Rome twelve vultures ap- 
peared to the founder Romulus, which were 
supposed to prefigure the twelve centuries of 
the existence of the Reman State ; and, when 
the twelve hundred years drew to an end, 
this prophecy was again remembered, and 
in point of fact at the termination of the 
twelve hundredth year the Roman Empire 
fell to pieces. Thus, as at its beginning this 
period of twelve centuries was thought the 
extremest term to which any human institu- 
tion could last, so at their close it was felt 
that this grand institution had lived its 
appointed age, and might now succumb to 
the common lot of mortal things. Now I 
cannot forbear to remind you that the very 
same period of twelve hundred years which 
seemed thus to be allotted by fate to the 
greatest institution which this earth has ever 
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| seen, is that which this little church of 
Monkwearmouth has actually witnessed. 
|Last year was the twelve hundredth year 
from the time that Benedict Biscop began to 
build his church, and through all these 
twelve hundred years, singed by the fire of 
Danish pirates, and battered by Norman 
conquerors and Scottish marauders, and 
smothered by ballast from the ships of 
London, and overlaid by the galleries of 
overzealous churchwardens, it has remained 
to tell its story to you, people of Sunderland 
and Monkwearmouth, this day. Accept this 
bequest with gratitude and veneration, and 
hand it on to future ages, remembering (if 
you will with a kindly smile) that in this 
it surpasses the Roman Empire itself; for 
| whilst that in its twelve hundredth year was 
| tottering into ruin and decay, this church in 
| its twelve hundredth and first year is starting 
| into new life,and anew career of Christian use- 
| fulness, and civilisation, and evangelisation. 
| And whence has come this vitality? What 
| is the principle that has given to these 
| institutions of the English Church and nation 
a life exceeding even that of the City, which 
| we sometimes call Eternal? Why is it that 
| they have not followed the course of the old 
| Pagan institutions which have fallen asleep 
| and been gathered to their fathers? It is 





| because there has been breathed into them 
| an inward spirit which has animated them 
| from the beginning, and which will, we trust, 


| animate them to the end. No doubt we 
ought to cherish even mere outward histori- 
cal monuments like the Roman Wall—like 
that grand Coliseum of which you have all 
heard, and of which Northumbrian travellers 
|in the seventh century used to say, “ While 
stands the Coliseum Rome shall stand; and 
while Rome stands, the world.” Venerable 
buildings, venerable monuments carry on 
the traditions and the recollections from one 
age to another, and wé have now lived long 
enough to know that it is a very foolish and 
barbarous prejudice which would neglect 
them because they are not modern, or would 
destroy them because they once have minis- 
tered to what we now consider supersti- 
tious purposes. But still no church, no build- 
ing, no outward framework, no institution 
of any kind, however interesting or however 
beautiful, has attained its proper function 
and purpose, at least in the history of reli- 
gion, unless it can show some inward fruits of 
goodness and wisdom. Some inward fruits 
have unquestionably been produced in and 
by the institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, of 
Christian England and of Christian North- 








umbria. But I must confine myself on 
this occasion to one single product of this 
kind which was fostered by the church of 
Monkwearmouth in those early days, and 
which, even if it had been followed by 
nothing else, ought to make the place where 
it grew for ever sacred in the eyes of all 
civilised and thinking men. In a great pes- 
tilence which swept over Northumberland, 
every monk in the monastery of Wearmouth 
had perished with the exception of two, one 
of whom was a young boy who still contrived 
to chant the service in the midst of mourning 
and death and distress. That boy grew up 
to be the Venerable Bede, of whom it is not 
too much to say that he was not only the 
most eminent Englishman, but the most 
eminent writer at that time in the whole of 
Europe. It was here, and by the direct influ- 
ence of Monkwearmouth, that this eminence 
was brought about. For there were two influ- 
ences which Benedict Biscop brought with him 
to those wild shores of Northumberland, by 
which the education of that boy was fostered. 
One was the art of chanting and singing, in 
which Bede was trained up as a chorister, just 
as a young boy might be now in our parochial 
or cathedral choirs. The other was the pursuit 
of learning, which Benedict Biscop after the 
pattern of his great namesake Benedict of 
Monte Cassino established in this the first Bene- 
dictine Monastery of Great Britain. In this 
pursuit Bede’s whole lifewas spent between the 
minster of St. Peter at Wearmouth, where he 
had been educated, and the minster at St. Paul 
at Jarrow, in which he spent his latter days, 
and in which he died. Although never stirring 
from these two spots, ten times (we may be 
sure) more secluded then from the great world 
than the most secluded spot in any part of 
Great Britain can now be, he was seized with 
that burning desire of improving his own mind 
and the minds of others, which made him 
always on the outlook for knowledge, and 
caused him to collect and record all the 
stories and traditions of his own country, 
and all the learning which was then floating 
in broken fragments after the fall of the 
Roman Empire, and to collect them in those 
volumes which form the very first begin- 
ning of the literature of England. The larger 
part of his works are so deeply coloured by 
the imperfect notions of those ages that they 
have now lost their general interest; but 
at the time when he lived they were the 
most complete literary performances that 
could be achieved. He did the best which 
he could in his position; he did the best 
that he could for universal learning; and 
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| accordingly he was honoured far and wide as 
| the oracle of the whole Christian world. His 
| works on the Scriptures, on astronomy, on 
philosophy, are now, as I have just said, 
| chiefly instructive to us as showing the pe- 
culiar notions of the wisest and most learned 
| in the infancy of European civilisation. But 
| still we ought not on that account to despise 
him. Iwas delighted, some years ago, to find 
when I visited the vicarage of Jarrow that a 
copy of all these works had been presented as 
a heirloom to the vicarage, not by a Church- 
'man, not by a Roman Catholic, not by an 
antiquarian, but by a Nonconformist, and 
not only by a Nonconformist, but by one who 
of all Dissenters one would have supposed 
would have had the least sympathy for the 
strange theology of Bede, or for the old 
forms of the ancient Catholic Church which 
he professed. It was the gift of a Quaker 
—of a member of the Society of Friends. I 
know not his name, but I would render all 
honour to that excellent Christian Society, 














| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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which always has been forward to render 
all honour to goodness and wisdom wherever 
found, in spite of all its differences, whether 
from the Venerable Bede or us. 

But there is one work of Bede of which 
the interest has rather increased than dimi- 
nished with the lapse of ages. In his own time, 
while he was cross-examining every pilgrim 
from Italy, every traveller who came even 
from the southern parts of England or Wales, 
he could hardly have known or imagined how 
inestimable was the record that he was laying 
up for future generations. He could hardly 
have known that he was the only living 
man from Cape Wrath to Land’s End, who 
was employed in preserving the record 
_ of events which, without his history, would 
| certainly have perished. But he was able, 
_ by this indefatigable industry, to hand on to 

us the whole story of the conversion of 

England—first, of the arrival of the teachers 
| of Christianity fromthe far south, and then 

the arrival of the Celtic missionaries from 
_ the far north ; and whilst he describes them, 
| we see that although he stumbles (as I have 

already noticed) at those curious differences, 
| which seem to us so small and so trifling, yet 
| Still on the whole he had a mind and a heart 
| Sufficiently comprehensive to grasp the fact 
| So difficult even for us to realise in our day 

with all our instruction, that the sum total 
_ Of the religious life of England, or of the reli- 
| lous life of any individual amongst us, is 


| made up, and must be made up, from differ- 
| €nt sources, and that the combined result is 


rich in proportion to the variety of the ele- 








ments that have served to produce the whole. 
It is this ardent desire of knowing the 
truth from all possible quarters, this anxiety 
to record and continue the glories of his 
Church and country for all that came after- 
wards—this thoroughly useful though retired 
life which has made the memory of Bede 
honoured above all other men of his time 
in England. Two names only from the 
Anglo-Saxon period are held still in unques- 
tioned and universal reverence. One is the 
Great Alfred, the illustrious King and law- 
giver, in the South of England ; the other is 
Bede, the venerable father of English history 
and English learning, in the North of Eng- 
land. Venerable he truly is. We need not 
go back to the legend which supposed that 
he received the title from the Roman 
Senate for having solved a strange riddle 
which they could not answer; nor to the 
other legend which tells us that on his grave- 
stone at Durham, where you can still read 
the inscription in which it is said that 
an angel in the night filled up the blank 
space with Venerabilis. He 1s venerable 
for the much more solid reason that he 
has won the veneration of all Englishmen—we 
may say of all the world, as an example of 
the faithful student of truth. His old oaken 
chair at Jarrow may be still chipped away, as 
it has been for many years, for healing relics. 
But no miracle, no wonder, is ever recorded 
of him in his lifetime. Nay, he was even 
accused before the Archbishop of York on a 
charge of heresy on account of some of his 
views on chronology. He never was for- 
mally acknowledged as a saint. Yet in spite 
of this the instinct of mankind has gradually 
given to him the superiority and pre-eminence 
over those eccentric missionaries whose won- 
ders for the moment dazzled, but whose 
special work has long ago passed away. “A 
foreign ambassador,” says Fuller, “ visited the 
high sumptuous shrine of St. Cuthbert: ‘ // 
thou be a saint, pray for us;’ then, turning 
to the plain, lowly, little tomb of Bede, he 
said, ‘ Because thou art a saint, good Bede, 
pray for us.’” His last days were spent in the 
noblest of tasks—in the task which afterwards 
engaged the best days of Luther and the best 
days of Wycliffe, that of translating the Bible 
into his own native language. “1 am unwil- 
ling,” he said, “ that my children should read 
what is not true, and should, after my death, in 
this matter spend their labours to no profit.” 
That is the fine sentiment of a man who 
really cares for truth, and really cares for his 
country. There are many other beautiful 
sayings during those last hours ; but I fear to 
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encroach too much on a theme which, per- 
haps, more properly belongs to Jarrow, at 
which also, perhaps, is too solemn for this 
place. Still, as his boyhood was at Monk- 


| more :” let it be said within a few weeks that 
' Tt is done.” But further, let the church so 
‘finished be a figure of the good deeds which 
(all Northumbrians, whether old, like the 


wearmouth, and as his end reminds us of; Venerable Bede, or young, like the little 


what he himself must have been when he 
was pursuing his task on the banks of your 
own river Wear, I will give you the very 
last moments. ‘There was a little boy who 
was copying out for him his translation 
of the Gospel of St. John, and who said, 
“Still more one sentence, dear master, re- 
mains unwritten.” He replied, “ Write 
quickly.” After a little while the boy said, 
“Now the sentence is finished.” He an- 
swered, ‘ You have spoken the truth. It is 
finished. Raise up my head in your hands, 
for I should like to lie opposite that holy 
place where I used to pray, so that resting 
there I may call on God my Father ;” and 
being placed there, he said, “Glory to the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,” and as he 
named the name of the Holy Spirit he 
breathed out his own spirit and departed. 
The Venerable Bede, from the first to the 


last, is an example of the true Roman steadi- | 


ness, of that true Saxon solidity of which I 
have spoken, combined with the religious 
fire of the Celtic race. This union we all can 
imitate and carryout. Of this joint persever- 
ance and zeal let this church of Monkwear- 
mouth be atleast one monument. “ Quickly 
let it be done.” “There is but one sentence 


| Northumbrian boy who sat at his feet, are 
| called to perform. ‘‘ Quickly let it be done.” 
| ‘There is but one sentence more to finish.” 
|To accomplish, and carry to perfection any 
| work whatsoever of peace, of edification, of 
| civilisation, of humanity—that it is which 
| lies before you to finish. And to destroy 
utterly, and abolish any evil that corrupts 
and destroys the Christian life of England 
| and Northumbria, whether it be drunkenness, 
| ignorance, party spirit, hatred, or prejudice, 
this it is also that you must finish. Be this, 
O Churchmen and Nonconformists, O clergy 
and laity, of Northumberland, your joint 
effort and endeavour. Determine, if you 
| can, that before your last hour arrives, you, 
| like Bede, shall see that such and such a 
| good deed shall be finished, and by every 
'such good deed in this neighbourhood, by 
| whomsoever wrought, a monument and result 
is formed of the Northumbrian Christianity 
of Edwin and Paulinus, of Aidan and of 
Oswald, of Benedict Biscop and of Bede; 
and on the grave of every such finisher of 
every such good deed, whosoever he shall be, 
the recording angel, whether seen or unseen 
by mortal man, shall write in the vacant 
space the name of “ Venerable.” 











a THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. 


A GROSS the rapid stream of seventy years, 
«~~. fhe slender bridge of human life is thrown ; 
The past and future form its mouldering piers, 
The present moment is its frail keystone, 


From “dust thou art ” the arch begins to rise, 
“* To dust ’’ the fashion of its form descends, 

‘¢ Shalt thou return,” the highest curve implies, 
In which the first to the last lowness bends. 


Seen by youth’s magic light upon that arch, 
How lovely dogs each far-off scene appear! 

But ah ! how changed when on the onward march, 
Our weary footsteps bring the vision near ! 


‘Twas fabled that beneath the rainbow’s foot 
A treasure lay, the dreamer to bewitch ; 
And many wasted in the vain pursuit 
The golden years that would have made them rich. 


So where life’s arch of many colours leads, 
The heart expects rich wealth of joy to find; 

But in the distance the bright hope recedes, 
And leaves a cold grey waste of care behind. 


As sunlit stream upon its bosom takes 
Th’ inverted shadow of a bridge on high, 
And thus the arch in air and water makes 
One perfect circle to the gazer’s eye ; 


| So ’tis with life; the things that do appear 

Are fleeting shadows on time’s passing tide 
Cast by the sunshine of a higher sphere 

From viewless things that changelessly abide. 


The real is but the half of life; it needs 
The ideal to make a perfect whole ; 

The sphere of sense is incomplete, and pleads 
For closer union with the sphere of soul. 


{ All things of use are bridges that conduct 

; To things of faith, which give them truest worth; 
‘ And Christ’s own parables do_us instruct 

|. That heaven is but the counterpart of earth. 


The pier which rests upon this shore’s the same 
As that which stands upon the further bank ; 
And fitness for our duties here will frame 
A fitness for the joys of higher rank. 


Oh! dark were life without heaven’s sun to show 
The likeness of the other world in this ; 

| And bare and poor would be our lot below 

Without the shadow of a world of bliss. 


Then let us, passing o’er life’s fragile arch, 
Regard it as a means and not an end ; 
As but the path of faith on which we march, 
To where all glories of our being tend. 
HUGH MACMILLAN, LL.D. 
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By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 








CHAPTER XXV. | new-comer, and the curious mixture of fright 

| and repugnance with which even the child 
I S S/seemed to regard its mother? How could 
SUSAN | she explain all this tohim? She had so long 


AUSTIN | given him credit for understanding every- 





| Was not | thing, that she had come to believe in this 
a 1t o -| marvellous powerof discrimination with which 
gether | she had herself endowed him; and now she 
devoid | shrank from permitting Everard even to see 
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are especially liable. She had the old-fashioned 
prejudice that it was a good thing to “ con- 
sult a man” upon points of difficulty which 
| occurred in her lise. 
_ sulting, indeed, was apt to be a peculiar one. 
'.If he distinctly disagreed with herself, Miss 
| Susan set the man whom she consulted down 
| as a fool, or next to a fool, and took her own 
| way, and said nothing about the consulta- 
tion. But when by chance he happened to 
| agree with her, then she made great capital 
| of his opinion, and announced it everywhere 
| as the cause of her own action, whatever that 
might be. Everard, before his departure, 
had been the depository of her confidence 

| On most occasions, and as he was very 
_ amenable to her influence, and readily saw 
_ things in the light which she wished him to 
see them in, he had been very useful to 
| her, or so at least she said; and the idea of 
sending for Everard, who had just returned 
from the West Indies, occurred to her almost 
in spite of herself, when this new crisis hap- 
| pened at Whiteladies. The idea came into 
| her mind, but next moment she shivered at 
| the thought, and turned from it mentally as 
though it had stung her. What could she 
say to Everard to account for the effect 
Giovanna produced upon her—the half terror, 


haif hatred, which filled her mind towards the 
XVI—31 


The process of con- | 


| the infliction to which she had exposed her- 
self, and the terrible burden she had brought 
upon the house. He could not understand, 
—and yet who could tell that he might not 
understand? see through her trouble, and 

perceive that some reason must exist for such 
a thraldom? If he, or any one else, ever sus- 
| pected the real reason, Miss Susan felt that she 
| must die. Her character, her position in the 
| family, the place she held in the world, would 
| be gone. Had things been as they were 
| when she had gone upon her mission to the 
| Austins at Bruges, I have no doubt the real 
| necessities of the case, and the important 
| issues depending upon the step she had 
| taken, would have supported Miss Susan in 
| the hard part she had now to play ; but to 
| continue to have this part to play aiter the 
necessity was over, and when it was no 
longer, to all appearance, of any immediate 
| importance at all who Herbert’s heir should 
be, gave a bitterness to this unhappy 7é/e 
which it is impossible to describe. The 
strange woman who had taken possession of 
the house without any real claim to its shelter, 
had it in her power to ruin and destroy Miss 
Susan, though nothing she could do could 
now affect Whiteladies ; and for this poor 
personal reason Miss Susan felt, with a pang, 
she must bear all Giovanna’s impertinences, 
and the trouble of her presence, and all the 
remarks upon her—her manners, her appear- 
ance, her want of breeding, and her behaviour 
in the house, which no doubt everybody 
would make. Everard, should he appear, 
would be infinitely annoyed to find such an 
inmate in the house. Herbert, should he 
come home, would with equal certainty 
| wish to get rid. of so singular a_ visitor. 
|Miss Susan saw a hundred difficulties and 
| complications in her way. She hoped a 
|little from the intervention of Monsieur 
| Guillaume Austin, to whom she had written, 
| after sending off her telegram, in full detail, 
| begging him to come to Whiteladies, to re- 
| cover his grandchild, if that was possible ; 
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but Giovanna’s looks were not very favourable 
to this hope. Thus the punishment of her sin, 
for which she had felt so little remorse when 
she did it, found her out at last. I wonder 
if successful sin ever does fill the sinner with 
remorse, or whether human nature, always so 
ready in self-defence, does not set to work, 
in every case, to invent reasons which seem 
to justify, or almost more than justify, the 
wickedness which serves its purpose? This 
is too profound an inquiry for these pages ; 
but certainly Miss Susan, for one, felt the 
biting of remorse in her heart when her sin 
proved useless, and when it became nothing 
but a menace and a terror to her, as she had 
never felt it before. Oh, how could she 
have charged her conscience and sullied her 
iife (she said to herself) for a thing so useless, 
so foolish, so little likely to advantage any 
one? Why had she done it? to disappoint 
Farrel-Austin ! that had been her miserable 
motive—nothing more; and this was how it 
had all ended. Had she left the action of 
Providence alone, and refrained from inter- 
fering, Farrel-Austin would have been dis- 
comfited all the same, but her conscience 
would have been clear. I do not think that 
Miss Susan had as yet any feeling in her 
mind that the discomfiture of Farrel-Austin 
was not a most righteous object, and one 
which justified entirely the interference of 
Heaven. 

But, in the meantime, what a difference 
it made in her peaceable domestic life! No 
doubt she ought to have been suffering as 
much for a long time past, for the offence 
was not new, though the punishment 
was ; but if it came late, it came bitterly. 
Her pain was like fire in her heart. This 
; seemed to herself, as she thought of it— 
; and she did little but think of it—to be the 
best comparison. Like fire—burning and 
consuming her, yet never completing its 
horrible work—gnawing continually with a 
redhot glow and quivering as of lambent 
flame. She seemed to herself now and then 
to have the power, as it were, of taking her 
heart out of these glowing ashes, and look- 
ing at it, but always to let it drop back 
piteously into the torment. Oh, how she 
wished and longed, with an eager hopelessness 
which seemed to give fresh force to her suffer- 
ing, that the sin could be undone, that these 
two last years could be wiped out of time, 
that she could go back to the moment before 
she set out for Bruges! She longed for this 
with an intensity which was equalled only by 
its impossibility. If only she had not done 
it! Once it occurred to her with a thrill of 


fright, that the sensations of her mind were 
exactly those which are described in many a 
sermon and sensational religious book. Was 
it hell that she had within her? She shud- 
dered, and burst forth into a low moaning 
when the question shaped itself in her mind. 
But notwithstanding all these horrors, she 
had to conduct herself as became a person in 
good society—to manage all her affairs, and 
talk to the servants, and smite upon chance 
visitors, as if everything were well—which 
added a refinement of pain to these tortures. 
And thus the days passed on till Monsieur 
Guillaume Austin arrived from Bruges—the 
one event which still inspired her with some- 
thing like hope. 

Giovanna, meanwhile, settled down in 
Whiteladies withvevery appearance of intend- 
ing to make it herssettled habitation. After 
the first excitement of the arrival was over, 
she fell back into a state of indolent com- 
fort, which for the time, until shetbecame 
tired of it, seemed more congenial to her 
than the artificial activity of her commence- 
ment, and which was much more agree- 
able, or at least much less disagreeable, to the 
other members of the household. She gave 
up the child to Cook, who managed it suffi- 
ciently well to keep it quiet and happy, to the 
great envy of the rest of the family. Every 
one envied Cook her experience and suc- 
cess, except the mother of the child, who 
shrugged her shoulders, and, with evident 
satisfaction in getting free from the trouble, 
fell back upon a stock of books she had 
found, which made the weary days pass more 
pleasantly to her than they would otherwise 
havedone. These were French novels, which 
once had belonged, before her second mar- 
riage, to Madame de Mirfleur, and which she, 
too, had found a great resource. Let not the 
reader be alarmed for the morality of the 
house. They were French novels which had 
| passed under Miss Susan’s censorship, and 

been allowed by her, therefore they were 
| harmless of their kind—too harmless, I fear, 
| for Giovanna’s taste, who would have liked 
| something more exciting; but in her trans- 





| plantation to so very foreign a soil as White- || 

ladies, and the absolute blank which exist- |; 
|ence appeared to her there, she was more 
| glad than can be described of the poor little | 
| unbound books, green and yellow, over which |: 


| the mother of Herbert and Reine had yawned 

through many a long and weary day. It was 
| Miss Susan herself who had produced them 
| out of pity for her visitor, unwelcome as that 
| visitor was—and, indeed, for her own reliet. 
| For, however objectionable a woman may be 
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| who sits opposite to you all day poring over a 
| novel, whether green or yellow, she is less ob- 


jectionable than the same woman when doing 
nothing, and following you about wherever 


| you move with a pair of great black eyes. 
| Not being able to get rid of the stranger more 
| completely, Miss Susan was very thankful to 
| be so far rid of her as this, and her heart 
| stirred with a faint hope that perhaps the 
| good linen-draper who was coming might be 


able to exercise some authority over his 
daughter-in-law, and carry her away with him. 


| She tried to persuade herself that she did not 
| hope for this, but the hope grew involuntarily 
| stronger and stronger as the moment ap- 
| proached, and she sat waiting in the warm 


and tranquil quiet of the afternoon for the 


|| old man’s arrival. She had sent the carriage 


to the station for him, and sat expecting him 
with her heart beating, as much excited, 


| almost, as if she had been a girl looking for | 
| a very different kind of visitor. Miss Susan, 
however, did not tell Giovanna, who sat 
| opposite to her, with -her feet on the fender, 
|| holding her book between her face and the 


fire, who it was whom she expected. She 
would not diminish the effect of the arrival 


by giving any time for preparation, but hoped | 
|| as much from the suddenness of the old man’s 
| appearance as from his authority. Giovanna 
| was chilly, like. most indolent people, and 
| fond of the fire. She had drawn her chair as 
| close ‘to it as possible, and though she 
| shielded her face with all the care she could, 
|, yet there was still a hot colour on the cheeks, 
| which were exposed now and then for a 
|| moment to the blaze. Miss Susan sat behind, 
'| in the background, with her knitting, waiting 


for the return of the carriage which had been 


|| sent to the station for Monsieur Guillaume, 
| and now and then casting a glance over her 
| knitting-needles at the disturber of her domes- 
|| tic peace. 
| established itself in this tranquil English 
| house! There came-up before Miss Susan's 
|| Imagination a picture of the room behind the 
| shop at Bruges, so bare of every grace and 
|, prettiness, with the cooking going on, and the 
| young woman seatec in the corner, to whom 
| ho one paid any attention. There too, pro- 
| bably, she had been self-indulgent and self- 


What a strange figure to have 


absorbed ; but what a difference there was in 


| her surroundings ! The English lady, I have 


no doubt, exaggerated the advantages of her 
own comfortable, softly-cushioned drawing- 
room, and probably the back room at Bruges, 
if less pretty and less luxurious, was also 
much less dull to Giovanna, than this cur- 
tained, carpeted place, with no society but 


that of a quiet Englishwoman, who disap- 
proved of her. At Bruges there had been 
| opportunities of ‘talk with various people, 
| more entertaining than even the novels; and 
though Giovanna had been disapproved of 
| there, as now, she had been able to give as 
| well as take—at least since power had 
been put into her hands. At present she 
| yawned sadly as she turned the leaves. It 
| was horribly dull, and horribly long, this 
| vacant, uneventful afternoon. If some one 
/would come, if something would happen, 
| what a relief it would be! She yawned as 
she turned the page. 

At last there came a sound of carriage- 
wheels on the gravel. Miss Susan did not 
suppose that her visitor took any notice, but 
I need not say that Giovanna, to whom 
something new would have been so great a 
piece of good fortune, gave instant attention, 
though she still kept the book before her, a 
shield not only from the fire, but from her 
companion’s observation. Giovanna saw 
that Miss Susan was secretly excited and 
anxious, and I think the younger woman 
| anticipated some amusement at the expense 
'of her companion—expecting an elderly 
lover, perhaps, or something of a kind which 
might have stirred herself. But when the 
figure of her father-in-law appeared at the 
door, very ingratiating and slightly timid, in 
two greatcoats which increased his bulk with- 
out increasing his dignity, and with a great 
cache-nez about his neck, ‘Giovanna perceiveil 
at once the conspiracy against her, and in a 
moment collected her forces to meet it. M. 
Guillaume represented to her a laborious life, 
frugal fare, plain dress, and domestic autho- 
rity, such as that was—the things from which 
she had fled. Here (though it was dull) she 
had ease, luxury, the consciousness of power, 
and a future in which she could better her- 
self—in which, indeed, she might look for- 
ward to being mistress of the luxurious house, 
and ordering it so that it should cease to be 
dull. To allow herself to be taken back to 
Bruges, to the back-shop, was as far as any- 
thing could be from her intentions. How 
could they be so foolish as to think it? She 
let her book drop on her lap, and looked at 
the plotters with a glow of laughter at their 
simplicity, lighting up her great eyes. 

As for Monsieur Guillaume, he was in a 
state of considerable excitement, pleasure, 
and pain. He was pleased to come to the 
wealthy house in which he felt a sense of pro- 
prietorship, much quickened by the comfort 
of the luxurious English carriage in which he 
had driven from the station. ‘Fhis was a sign 
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of grandeur 2nd good-fortune comprehensible 
to everybody; and the old shopkeeper felt 
at once the difference involved. On the 
other hand, he was anxious about his littie 
grandchild, whom he adored, and a little 
afraid of the task of subduing its mother, which 
had been put into his hands ; and he was very 
desirous of making a good appearance, and 
impressing favourably his new relations, on 
whose good-will, somehow or other, depended 
his future inheritance. He made a very 
elaborate bow when he came in, and touched 
respectfully the tips of the fingers which Miss 
Susan extended to him. She was a great 
lady, and he was a shopkeeper ; she was an 
Englishwoman, reserved and stately, and he 
a homely old Fleming. Neither of them 
knew very well how to treat the other, and 


.Miss Susan, who felt that all the comfort of | 


| her future life depended on how she ma- 
| naged this old man, and upon the success of 
, his mission, was still more anxious and elabo- 
| rate than he was. She drew forward the 
easiest chair for him, and asked for his family 


with a flutter of effusive politeness quite | 


unlike her usual demeanour. 


“And Madame Jean is quite safe with | 


me,” she said, when their first salutations 
were over. 

Here was the tug of war. The old man 
turned to his daughter-in-law eagerly, yet 
somewhat tremulous. She had pushed away 
her chair from the fire, and with her book still 
in her hands, sat looking at him with shining 
eyes. 

“Ah, Giovanna,” he said, shaking his 
head, “‘ how thou hast made all our hearts 
sore! how could you do it? We should not 
have crossed you, if you had told us you 
were weary of home. The house is miserable 
without you ; how could you go away ?” 


“Mon beau-pére,” said Giovanna, taking | 


the kiss he bestowed on her forehead with 
indifference, “‘say you have missed the child, 
if you please, that may be true enough; but 
as for me, no one pretended to care for me.” 

“Mon enfant——” 

“ Assez, assez! Let. us speak the truth. 
Madame knows well enough,” said Giovanna, 
“it is the baby you love. If you could have 
him without me, I do not doubt it would 
make you very happy. Only that it is im- 
possible to separate the child from the 
mother—every one knows as much as that.” 

She said this with a malicious look towards 
Miss Susan, who shrank involuntarily. But 
Monsieur Guillaume, who accepted the state- 
ment as a simple fact, did not shrink, but 
assented, shaking his head. 


*“‘ Assuredly, assuredly,” he said, “nor did 
any one wish it. The child is our delight ; 
but you, too, Giovanna, you too if 

She laughed. 

“TI do not think the others would say so— 
my mother-in-law, for example, or Gertrude; 
nor, indeed, you either, mon beau-pére, if 
you had not a motive. Iwas always the lazy 
one—the useless one. _ It was I who had the 
bad temper. You never cared for me, or 
made me comfortable. Now ces dames are 
kind, and this will be the boy’s home.” 

“If he succeeds,” said Miss Susan, inter- 
| posing from the background, where she stood 
| watchful, growing more and more anxious, 
| “You are aware that now this is much less 





certain. My nephew is better ; he is getting 


well and strong.” 

They both turned to look at her; Gio- 
vanna with startled, wide-open eyes, and the 
old man with an evident thrill of surprise, 
Then he seemed to divine a secret motive in 
| this speech, and gave Miss Susan a glance of | 

| 








| 


intelligence, and smiled and nodded his | 
head. 
“To be sure, to be sure,” he said. ‘Mon- 
sieur, the present proprietaire, may live. It 
is to be hoped that he will continue to live— 
at least, until the child is older. Yes, yes, 
_ Giovanna, what you sayistrue. I appreciate | 
| your maternal care, ma fille. It is right that | 
| the boy should visit his future home ; that | 
| he should learn the manners of the people, | 
| and all that is needful to a proprietor. But 
|he is very young—a few years hence will | 
| be soon enough. And why should you have | 
left us so hastily, so secretly? We have all 
been unhappy,” he added with a sigh. 
| I cannot describe how Miss Susan listened 
| to all this, with an impatience which reached | 
| the verge of the intolerable. To hear them | 
taking it all calmly for granted—calculating | 
on Herbert’s death as an essential prelimt- | 
nary of which they were quite sure! But she 
kept silent with a painful effort, and kept in 
the background, trembling with the struggle | 
to restrain herself. It was best that she 
should take no part, say nothing, but leave 
the issue as far as she could to Providence. 
To Providence! the familiar word came to | 
her unawares; but what right had she to | 
appeal to Providence—to trust in Providence 
in such a matter? She quaked, and with- 
drew a little further still, leaving the ground 
clear. Surely old Austin would exercise his 
authority—and could overcome this young 
rebel without her aid ! 
The old man waited for an answer, but 
got none. He was a good man in his way, 
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' put he had been accustomed all his life to 
have his utterances respected, and he did not 
understand the profane audacity which 

| declined even to reply to him. After a 

| moment’s interval he resumed, eager, but yet 

| damped in his confidence. 

| Le petit! where is he? 

| may not 1?” 

| Miss Susan rose at once to ring the bell for 

| the child, but to her amazement she was 

| stopped by Giovanna. 

“Wait a little,’ she said, “I am the 
mother. I have the best right. That is 

} acknowledged? No one has any right over 

| him but me?” 

\| 


I may see him, 





Miss Susan quailed before the glance of 
those eyes, which were so full of meaning. 
| There was something more in the words than 
|| mere self-assertion. There was once more 
lla gleam of malicious enjoyment, almost 
| revengeful. What wrong had Giovanna to 
|revenge upon Miss Susan, who had given 
| her the means of asserting herself—who had 
| changed her position in the world altogether, 
/and given her a standing-ground which she 
/never before possessed? The mistress of 
| Whiteladies, so long foremost and regnant, 
| sat down again behind backs with a sense of 
| humiliation not to be described. She left the 
| two strangers to fight out their quarrel with- 
|out any interference on her part. As for 
|Giovanna, she had no revengeful meaning 
'whatever; but she loved to feel and to 
show her power. 

“ Assuredly, ma fille,” said the old man, 
who was in her power too, and felt it with not 
much less dismay than Miss Susan. 

“Then understand,” said the young 
| woman, rising from her chair with sudden 
| energy, and throwing down the book which 

she had up to this moment kept in her hands, 

“T will have no one interfere. The child is 
|| tome—he is mine, and I will have no one 

interfere. It shall not be said that he is 
||more genti/, more sage, with another than 
_with his mother. He shall not be taught any 
/more to love others more than me. To 

others he is nothing ; but he is mine, mine, 

mine! and mine only!” she said, putting 
‘her hands together with a sudden clap, the 
| colour mounting to her cheeks, and the light 
| flashing in her eyes. 

Miss Susan, who in another would have 
| been roused by this self-assertion, was quite 
cowed by it now, and sat with a pang in her 
(heart which I cannot describe, listening 
and—submitting. 
do ? 

“ Assurement, ma fille; assurément, ma 





What could she say or 








fille,” murmured poor old M. Guillaume, look- 
ing at this rampant symbol of natural power 
with something like terror. He was quite un- 
prepared for such an outburst. Giovanna had’ 
been to him but the feeblest creature in the 
house, the dependant, generally disapproved 
of, and always powerless. To be sure, since her 
child was born, he had heard more complaints 
of her, and had even perceived that she was 
not as submissive as formerly ; but then it is 
always so easy for the head of the house to 
believe that it is his womankind who are to 
blame, and that when matters are in his own 
hands all will go well. He was totally dis- 
comfited, dismayed, and taken by surprise. 
He could not understand that this was the 
creature who had sat in the corner, and been 
made of no account. He did not know 
what to do in the emergency. He longed 
for his wife, to ask counsel of, to direct him ; 


| and then he remembered that his wife, too, 


had seemed a little afraid of Giovanna, a 
sertiment at which he had loftily smiled, say- 
ing to himself, good man, that the girl, poor 
thing, was a good girl enough, and as soon 
as he lifted up a finger, would no doubt sub- 
mit as became her. In this curious reversal 
of positions and change of circumstances, he 
could but look at her bewildered, and had 
not an idea what to say or to do. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE evening which followed was of the 
most uncomfortable kind. Good M. Guil- 
laume, divided between curiosity and the 
sense of novelty with which he found himself 
in a place so unlike his ideas—a desire to | 
please the ladies of the house, and an equally 
strong desire to settle the question which had 
brought him to Whiteladies—was altogether 
shaken out of his use and wont. He had 
been allowed a little interview with the child, 
which clung to him, and could only be sepa- 
rated from him at the cost of much squalling 
and commotion, in which even the blandish- 
ments of Cook were but partially availing. 
The old man, who had been accustomed to 
carry the baby about with him, to keep it on 
his knee at meals, and give it all those ille- 
gitimate indulgences which are common 
where nurseries and nursery laws do not 
exist, did not understand, and was much 
afflicted by the compulsory separation. 

“It is time for the baby to go to bed, and 
we are going in to dinner,” Miss Susan said ; 
as if there was any reason (thought poor M. 
Guillaume) why the baby should not come to 
dinner too, or why inexorably it should go to 
bed! » How often had he kept it on his 
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knee, and: fed it with indigestible morsels 
till its countenance shone with gravy and 
happiness! He had to submit, however, 
Giovanna looking at him while he did so (he 
thought) with a curious, malicious satisfac- 
tion. M. Guillaume had never been in 
England before, and the dinner was as odd 
to him as the first foreign dinner is to an 
Englishman. He did not understand the 
succession of dishes, the heavy substantial 
soup, the solid roast mutton ; neither did he 
understand. the old hall, which looked to 
him like a chapel, or the noiseless Stevens 
behind his chair, or the low-toned conversa- 
tion, of which indeed there was very little. 
Augustine, in her grey robes, was to him 
simply a nun, whom he also addressed as 
Giovanna had done, as “Ma sceur.” Why she 
should be there in a private house at an 
ordinary table, he could not tell, but sup- 
posed it to be merely one of those wonderful 
ways of the English which he had so often 
heard of, Giovanna, who sat opposite to 
him, and who was by this time familiarised 
with the routine of Whiteladies, scarcely 
talked at all; and though Miss Susan, by 
way of setting him “at his ease,” asked a 
civil question from time to time about his 
journey, what kind of crossing he had 
experienced, and other such commonplace 
matters, yet the old linendraper was abashed 
by the quiet, the dimness of the great room 
round him, the strangeness of the mansion 
and of the meal. The back room behind 
the shop at Bruges, where the family dined 
and for the most part lived, seemed to him 
infinitely more comfortable and pleasant than 
this solemn place, which, on the other hand, 
was not in the least like a room in one of the 
great chateaux of his own rich country, which 
was the only thing to which he could have 
compared it. He was glad to accept the 
suggestion that he was tired, and retire to 
his room, which, in its multiplicity of com- 
forts, its. baths, its carpets, and its. curtains, 
was almost equally bewildering. When, how- 
ever, rising by skreigh of day, he went out in 
the soft, mellow brightness of the autumn 
morning, M. Guillaume’s reverential feelings 
sensibly decreased. The house of White- 
ladies did not please him at all; its oldness 
disgusted. him ; and those lovely antique 
carved gables, which were the pride of all the 
Austins, filled him with contempt. Had they 
been in stone, indeed, he might have under- 
stood that they were unobjectionable ; but 
brick and wood were so far below the dig- 
nity ofi a. chateau, that he: felt a sensible 
| downfall. A(ter all, what was. a. place like 





this to tempt a man from the comforts of 
Bruges, from his own country, and everything 
he loved? He had formed a very different 
idea of Whiteladies. Windsor Castle might 
have come up better to his sublime concep- 
tion ; but this poor little place, with its homely 
latticed windows, and irregular outlines, 
appeared to the good old shopkeeper a mere 
magnified cottage, nothing more. He was 
disturbed, poor man, in a great many ways, 
It had appeared to him, before he came, that 
he had nothing to do but to exert his autho- 
rity, and bring his daughter-in-law home, and 
the child, who was of much more importance 
than she, and without whom he scarcely 
ventured to face his wife and Gertrude. 
Giovanna had never counted for much in the 
house, and to suppose that he should have 
difficulty in overcoming her will had never 
occurred to him. But there was something 
in her look which made him very much more 
doubtful of his own power than up to this 
time he had ever been; and this was a hum- 
bling and discouraging sensation. Visions, 
too, of another little business which this 
visit gave him a most desirable opportunity 
to conclude, were in his mind; and he had 
anticipated a few days overflowing with 
occupation, in which, having only women 
to encounter, he could not fail to be tri- 
umphantly successful. He had entertained 
these agreeable thoughts of triumph up 
to the very moment of arriving at White- 
ladies; but somehow the aspect of things 
was not propitious. Neither Giovanna nor 
Miss Susan looked as if they were ready to 
give in to his masculine authority, or to yield 
to his persuasive influence. The one was 
defiant, the other roused and on her guard. 
M. Guillaume had been well managed 
throughout his life. He had been. allowed 
to suppose that he had everything his own 
way ; his solemn utterances had been listened 
to with awe, his jokes had been laughed at, 
his verdict acknowledged as final, A man 
who is thus treated at home is apt to be 
easily mortified abroad, where nobody cares 
to ménager his feelings, or to receive his say- 
ings, whether wise or witty, with sentiments 
properly apportioned to the requirements of 
the moment. Nothing takes the spirit so 
completely out of such a man as the. first 
suspicion that he is among people to whom 
he is not an authority, and who really care 
no more for his opinion than for that of any | 
other man. M. Guillaume was in this un- 
comfortable position now. Here were two 
women, neither of them in the least impressed 
by his superiority, whom, by sheer forte of 
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reason, it was necessary for him to get the 
better of. ‘“‘ And women, as is well known, 
are inaccessible to reason,” he said to himself 
scornfully. This sentiment was consolatory 
to his pride, but I am far from sure whether 
a lingering doubt of his own powers of rea- 
soning, when unassisted by prestige and 
natural authority, had not a great deal to do 
with it; and the good man felt somewhat 
small and much discouraged, which it is 
painful for the father of a family to do. 

After breakfast Miss Susan brought him 
out to see the place. He had done his very 
best to be civil, to drink tea which he did 
not like, and eat the bacon and eggs, and do 
justice to the cold partridge on the sideboard, 
and now he professed himself delighted to 
make an inspection of Whiteladies. The 
leaves had been torn by the recent storm 
from the trees, so that the foliage was much 
thinned, and though it was a beautiful 
autumn morning, with a brilliant blue sky, 
and sunshine full of that regretful brightness 
which autumn sunshine so often seems to 
wear, yellow leaves still came floating, mo- 
ment by moment, through the soft atmo- 
sphere, dropping noiseless on the grass, 
detached by the light air, which could not 
even be called a breeze. The gables of 
Whiteladies stood out against the blue, with 
a serene superiority to the waning season, yet 
a certain sympathetic consciousness in their 
grey age, of the generations that had fallen 


|| about the old place like the leaves. Miss 
|| Susan, whose heart was full, looked at the 


house of her fathers with eyes touched to 
poetry by emotion. 

“ The old house has seen many a change,” 
she said, “‘ and not a few sad ones. I am not 
superstitious about it, like my sister, but you 
must know, M. Guillaume, that our property 
was originally Church lands, and that is sup- 
posed to bring with it—well, the reverse of a 
blessing.” 

“Ah!” said M.- Guillaume, “that is then 
the chapel, as I supposed, in which you 
dine ?” 

“The chapel !” cried Miss Susan in dis- 
may. “Oh dear, no—the house is not 
monastic, as is evident. It is, I believe, the 
best example, or almost the best example, 
extant, of an English manor-house.” 

_M. Guillaume saw that he had committed 
himself, and said no more. He listened with 
respectful attention while the chief architec- 
tural features of the house were pointed out 
to him. No doubt it was fine, since his 
informant said so—he would not hurt her 
feelings by uttering any doubts on the sub- 

















ject—only, if ever it came into his hands—, he 
murmured to himself. 

“And now about your business,” cried 
Miss Susan, who had done her best to throw 
off her prevailing anxiety. “Giovanna? you 
mean to take her back with you—and the 
child? ‘Your poor good wife must miss the 
child.” ; 

M. Guillaume took off his hat in his per- 
plexity, and rubbed his bald head. “ Ah!” 
he said, “ here is my great trouble. Giovanna 
is more changed than I can say. I have been 
told of her wilfulness, but Madame knows 
that women are apt to exaggerate—not but 
that I have the greatest respect for the sex—” 
He paused, and made her a reverence, which 
so exasperated Miss Susan that she could 
with pleasure have boxed his ears as he 
bowed. But this was one of the many 
impulses which it is best for “the sex,” as 
well as other human creatures, to restrain. 

“ But I find it is true,” said M. Guillaume. 
“She does not show any readiness to obey. 
I do not understand it. I have always been 
accustomed to be obeyed, and I do not 
understand it,” he added with plaintive itera- 
tion. ‘“ Since she has had the child she has 
power; I suppose that is the explanation. 
Ladies—with every respect—are rarely able 
to support the temptation of having power. 
Madame will pardon me for saying so, I am 
sure.” 

“But you have power also,” said Miss 
Susan. “She is dependent upon you, is not 
she? and I don’t see how she can resist 
what you say. She has nothing of her own, 
I suppose?” she continued, pausing upon 
this point in her inquiries. ‘‘She told me 
so. If she is dependent upon you, she must 
do as. you say.” 

“That is very true,” said the old shop- 
keeper with a certain embarrassment ; “ but 
I must speak frankly to Madame, who is 
sensible, and will not be offended with what 
I say. Perhaps it is for this she has come 
here. It had occurred to my good wife, who 
has a very good head, that le petit has 
already rights which should not be forgotten. 
I do not hesitate to say that women are very 
quick ; these things come into their heads 
sooner than with us sometimes. My wife 
thought that there should be a demand for 
an allowance, a something, for the heir. My 
wife, Madame knows, is very careful of her 
children. She loves to lay up for them, to 
make a little money for them. Le petit had 
never been thought of, and there was no pro- 
vision made. She has said for a long time 
that a little rente, a—what you call allowance, 
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should be claimed for the child. Giovanna 
has heard it, and that has put another idea 
into her foolish head; but Madame will 
easily perceive that the claim is very just, of 

‘a something—a little revenue—for the heir.” 

“From whom is this little revenue to 
come?” said Miss Susan, looking at him 
with a calm which she did not feel. 

« M. Guillaume was embarrassed for the 
moment; but a man who is accustomed to 
look at his fellow-creatures from the other 
side of a counter, and to take money from 
them, however delicate his feelings may be, 
has seldom much hesitation in making pecu- 
niary claims. From whom? He had not 
carefully considered the question, White- 
ladies in general had been represented to him 
by that metaphorical pronoun which is used 
for so many vague things. Zhey ought to 
give the heir this income; but who éhey were, 
he was unable on the spur of the moment to 
say. 

** Madame asks from whom ?” he said. “I 
am a stranger. I know little more than the 
name. From Vite-ladies — from Madame 
herself—from the estates of which le petit is 
the heir.” 

“T have nothing to do with the estates,” 
said Miss Susan. She was so thankful to be 
able to speak to him without any one by to 
make her afraid, that she explained herself 
with double precision and clearness, and took 
pains to put a final end to his hopes. “ My 
sister and I are happily independent ; and 
you are aware that the proprietor of White- 
ladies is a young man of twenty-one, not at 
all anxious about an heir, and indeed likely 
to marry and have children of his own.” 

“To marry ?—to have children ?” said M. 
Guillaume in unaffected dismay. “ But, par- 
don me, M. Herbert is dying. It is an affair 
of a few weeks, perhaps a few days. This is 
what you said.” 

“‘T said so more than two years ago, M. 
Guillaume. Since then there has been a most 
happy change. Herbert is better. He will 
soon, I hope, be well and strong.” 

“ But he is poitrinaire,” said the old man 
eagerly. ‘“‘ He is beyond hope. There are 
rallyings and temporary recoveries, but these 
maladies are never cured—never cured. Is 
it not so? You said this yesterday, to help 
me with Giovanna, and I thanked you. But 
it cannot be, it is not possible. I will not 
believe it!—such maladies are never cured. 
And if so, why then—why then !—no, Madame 
deceives herself. If this were the case, it 
would be all in vain, all that has been done ; 
and le petit——” 


‘suddenly met them coming round the corner 





““T am not to blame, I hope, for le petit,” 
said Miss Susan, trying to smile, but with a 
horrible constriction at her heart. 

“ But why then?” said M. Guillaume, be- 
wildered and indignant, “why then? [| 
had settled all with M. Farrel-Austin. 
Madame has misled me _ altogether. 
Madame has turned my house upside down. 
We were quiet, we had no agitations ; our 
daughter-in-law, if she was not much use 
to us, was yet submissive, and gave no 
trouble. But Madame comes, and in a 
moment all is changed. Giovanna, whom no | 
one thought of, has a baby, and it is put into 
our heads that he is the heir to a great 
chateau in England. Bah! this is your | 
chateau—this maison de campagne, this con- 
struction partly of wood—and now you tell 
me that le petit is not the heir !” 

Miss Susan stood still and looked at the 
audacious speaker. She was stupefied. To 
insult herself was nothing, but Whiteladies ! 
It appeared to her that the earth must cer- 
tainly open and swallow him up. 

“Not that I regret your chateau !” said 
the linendraper, wild with wrath. “If it were 
mine, I would pull it down, and build some- 
thing which should be comme il faut, which 
would last, which should not be of brick and 
wood. The glass would do for the fruit- 
houses, early fruits for the market ; and with 
the wood I should make a temple in the 
garden, where ces dames could drink of the 
tea! It is all it is good for—a maison de 
campagne, a house of farmers, a nothing—and 
so old! the floors swell upward, and the roofs 
bow downward. it is eaten of worms ; it is 
good for rats, not for human beings to live 
in. And le petit is not the heir! and it is 
Guillaume Austin of Bruges that you go to 
make a laughing-stock of, Madame Suzanne! 
But it shall not be—it shall not be!” 

I do not, know what Miss Susan would have 
replied to this outburst, had not Giovanna 


of the house. Giovanna had many wrongs to 
avenge, or thought she had many wrongs to 
avenge, upon the family of her husband gene- 
rally, and she had either a favourable inclina- 
tion towards the ladies who had taken her in 
and used her kindly, or at least as much 
hope for the future as tempted her to take 
their part. 

“‘ What is it, mon beau-pére, that shall not 
be?” she cried. “ Ah, I know! that which 
the mother wishes so much does not please 
here? You want money, money, though you 
are so rich. You say you love le petit, but 
you want money tor him. But he is my 
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child, not yours, and I do not ask for any | true. Ah! you may look as you please, mon 
| money. I am not so fond of it as you are. | beau-pére ; we are not in Bruges, and I am 
_I know what the belle-métre says night and | not frightened. You cannot do anything to 
| day, night and day. ‘ They should give us | me here.” 

| money, those rich English, they should give| M. Guillaume stood between the two 
|us money ; we have them in our power.’ | women, not knowing what to do or say. He 
/That is what she is always saying. Ces | was wild with rage and disappointment, but 
| dames are very good to me, and I will not | he had that chilling sense of discomfiture 
have them robbed. I speak plain, but it is | which, even while it gives the desire to speak 

















Page 436. 


|| and storm, takes away the power. He turned| superior to him by all the advantages of 
|| from Giovanna, who defied him, to Miss| youth and by the stronger passions that 
|| Susan, who had not got over her horror of | moved her, the old linendraper stood trans- 
his insolence, and regarded him as she might | fixed, incapable of any individual action. He 
|| have regarded the devil himself, had that | took off his hat once more, and took out his 
|| great personage been so little of a gentleman | handkerchief, and rubbed his bald head with 
as to think of demolishing Whiteladies. Be-| baffled wrath and perplexity. ‘“Sotte!” he 
| tween the old gentlewoman who was his | said under his breath to his daughter-in-law ; 
| Social superior, and the young creature made | and at Miss Susan he cast a look, which was 


| 
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half of curiosity to see what impression Gio- 
vanna’s revelations had made upon her, and the 
other half made up of fear and rage, in equal 
portions. Miss Susan took the ascendant, as 
natural to her superior birth and breeding. 

“ Tf you will come down this way, through 
the orchard, I will show you the ruins of the 
Priory,” she said blandly, making a half- 
curtsey by way of closing the discussion, and 
turning to lead the way. Her politeness, in 
which there was just that admixture of con- 
tempt which keeps an inferior in his proper 
place, altogether cowed the old shopkeeper. 
He turned too, and followed her with in- 
creased respect, though suppressed resent- 
ment. But he cast another look at Gio- 
vanna before he followed, and muttered still 
stronger expressions, “ Imbecile! idiate!” 
between his teeth, as he followed his: gnide 
along the leafy way. Giovanna took this 
abuse with great composure. She laughed 
as she went back across: the lawn, leaving 
them to survey the ruins with what interest 
they might. Ste even snapped her fingers 


with a vulgar, but significant gesture. “ Zhat 
for thee and thy evil words!” she said. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Miss Susan felt that it was beyond doubt 
the work of Providence: to increase ler 
punishment that Everard should arrive as he 
did quite unexpeetedlon the evening of this 
day. M. Guillaume had calmed down out of 
the first passion of his disappointment, and 
as he was really fond of the child, and stood 
in awe of iis. wife and’ daughter, wha were 
still more devoted to it; he was now using all 
his powers to induce Giovanna to go back 
with him. Everard met them in the green 
lane, on the north side of the house, whem he 


arrived. Their appearance struck him with. 


some surprise. The old man carried in his 
arms the child, which was still dressed in its 
Flemish costume, with the little close cap 
encircling its round face. The baby hae its 
arms closely clasped round the old man’s 
neck, and Mi Guillaume, in that conjunction, 
looked more venerable and more amiable 
than when he was arguing with Miss Susan. 
Giovanna walked beside him, and a very 
animated conversation was zoing on between 
them, It would be difficult to describe the 
amazement with which Everard perceived 
this singularly un-English group so near 
Whiteladies. They seemed to have come 
from the little gate which opened on the 
lane, and they were in eager, almost violent, 
controversy about something. Who were 
they? and what could they have to do with 


Whiteladies ? he asked himself, wondering. 
Everard walked in, unannounced, through the 
long passages, and opened softly the door of 
the drawing-room. Miss Susan was seated 
at a small desk near one of the windows, 
She had her face buried in her hands, most 
pathetic and most suggestive of all the atti- 
tudes of distress. Her grey hair was pushed 
back a little by the painful grasp of her 
fingers. She was giving vent to a low moan- 
ing, almost. more the breathing of pain than 
an articulate cry of suffering. 

“ Aunt Susan! What is the matter?” 

She raised herself instantly, with a smile 
on her face—a smile so completely and un- 
mistakabilly artificial, and put on for purposes 





| of coneealment, that it scared Everard al- 


| most more than her trouble did. ‘“ What, 
| Everard!” she said, “is it you? This isa 
| pleasure I was not looking for—” and she 
| r@se-up amd held out her hands to him. 
| There was some trace off redness about her 
| eyes ; but it. looked more like want of rest 
| tham tears.;. and as her manner was manifestly 
| put: on, a: certaim jauntimess, quite unlike 
| Miss Susam; had got into it. The smile 
which she forced, by dint of the strong effort 
required to:produce it} got exaggerated, and 
ran almost into a laugh; her head had a little 
nervous: toss. Aj stranger would have said 
her manner. was fall of affectation. This was 
the strange-aspect' which heremotion took. 

“ What is:the matter?” Everard repeated, 
taking: her hands imto his, and looking at her 
earnestly. “ Is there bad news?” 

“No, no; nothing of the kind. I hada 
little attack of—that old pain I used to suffer 
from—neuralgia, I suppose. Ais one gets 
older one dislikes owning to rheumatism. 
No,no, no bad. news ; a little physical annoy- 
ance—nothing more.” 

Everard tried hard to recollect: what the 
“old pain” was, but could mot succeed in 
identifying anything of the kimd with the 
always vigorous Miss Susan. She-interrupted 
his reflections by sayimg, with a very jaunty 
and, what was meant to be, easy air, “‘ Have 
you seen my visitors? You mustt have met 
them in the Priory Lane.” 

“ An old Frenchman, with a funny little 
child clasped round his neck,” said Everard, 
to whose simple English understanding all 
foreigners were. Frenchmen, “and a very 
handsome young woman. Do they belong 
here? I did meet them, and could not 
make them out. The old man looked a 
genial old soul. I liked to see him with the 
child. Your visitors! Where did you pick 
them up?” 
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“ These are very important people to the 
house and to the race,” said Miss Susan with 
once more, so to speak, a flutter of her wings. 
“ They are—but, come, guess; does nothing 
whisper to you who they are?” 

“ How should it?” said Everard, in his 
dissatisfaction with Miss Susan’s strange de- 
meanour, growing somewhat angry. ‘“ What 
| have such people to do with you? The old 





|| fellow is nice-looking enough, and the woman 


really handsome; but they don’t seem the 


| kind of people one would expect to see 


| here.” 
Miss Susan made a pause, smiling again in 
| that same sickly forced way. ‘They say it 


|| is always good for a race when it comes back 
|| to the people, to the wholesome common 
|| stock, after a great many generations of use- 


less gentlefolk. These are the Austins of 
Bruges, Everard, whom you hunted all over 
| the world. They are simple Belgian trades- 
people, but at the same time Austins, pur 
| sang.” 
“ The Austins of Bruges ?” 
“Yes; come over on a visit. It was very 
nd of them, though we are beginning to 
tire of each other. The old man, M. Guil- 
laume, he whom Farrel thought he had done 
'' away with; and his daughter-in-law, a young 
| widow, and the little child, who is—the heir.” 
“The heir?—of the shop, you mean, I 
suppose,” 
“T do nothing of the kind, Everard, and 
| itis unkind of you not to understand. The 
next heir to Whiteladies.” 
| “Bah!” said Everard. ‘“ Make your mind 
easy, Aunt Susan. Herbert will marry before 
| he has been six months at home. I know 
|| Herbert. He has been helpless and de- 
'| pendent so long, that the moment he has a 
} chance of proving himself a man by the 
| glorious superiority of having a wife, he will 
| do it. Poor fellow! after you have been led 
| about and domineered. over all your life, of 
| course you want, in your turn, to domineer 


| over some one. See if my words don’t come 


| true,” 
| “So that is your idea of marriage—to 


| domineer over some one! Poor creatures !” 
| Said Miss Susan compassionately ; “ you will 
| soon find out the difference. I hope he 
| may, Everard—I hope he may. He shall 
_have my blessing, I promise you, and willing 
consent. To be quit of that child and its 
|, heirship, and know there was some one who 
|| had a real right to the place—Good heavens, 
| what, would I not give !” 


“Tt. appears, then, you don’t admire those 





| good people from Bruges ?” 





“Qh, I have nothing: to say against them,” 
said Miss Susan, faltering—“ nothing! The 
old man is highly respectable, and Madame 
Austin le jeune, is—very nice-looking. They 
are quite nice sort of people—for their station 
in life.” 

“ But you are tired of them,” said Everard 
with a laugh. 

“Well, perhaps to say tired is too strong 
an expression,” said Miss Susan, with a pant- 
ing at the throat which belied her calm 
speech. “ But we have little in common, as 
you may suppose. We don’t know what to 
say to each other; that is the great draw- 
back at all times between the different 
classes. Their ideas are different from ours. 
Besides, they are foreign, which makes more 
difference still.” 

“T have come to stay till Monday, if you 
will have me,” said Everard ; “so I shall be 
able to judge for myself. I thought the 
young woman was very pretty. Is there a 
Monsieur Austin le jeune? A widow! Oh, 
then you may expect her, if she stays, to turn 
a good many heads.” 

Miss Susan gave him a searching, wonder- 
ing look. ‘“ You are mistaken,” she said. 
“She is not anything so wonderful ; good- 
looking, even handsome—but not a beauty | 
to turn men’s heads.” 

“We shall see,” said Everard lightly. 
“ And now tell me what news you have of 
the travellers. They don’t write to me now.” | 

“Why ?” said Miss Susan, eager to change 
the subject, and, besides, very ready to take 
an interest in anything that concerned the 
intercourse between Everard and Reine. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, shrugging | 
his shoulders. ‘Somehow we are not so 
intimate as we were. Reine told me, indeed, | 
the last time she wrote that it was unneces- 
sary to write so often, now Herbert was well— 
as if that was all I cared for!” These last 
words were said low, after a pause, and 
there was a tone of indignation and com- 
plaint in them, subdued yet perceptible, 
which, even in the midst of her trouble, was 
balm to Miss Susan’s ear. 

“Reine is a capricious child,” she said 
with a passing gleam of enjoyment. “ You 
saw a great deal of them before you went to 
Jamaica. But that is nearly two years since,” 
she added maliciously ; “ many changes have 
taken place since then.” 

“ That is true,” said Everard. And it was 
still more true, though he did not say so, 
that the change had not all been on Reine’s 
part. He, too,,had been capricious, and 
two or three broken and fugitive flirtations 
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had occurred in his life since that day when, 
deeply émotionné, and not knowing how to 
keep his feelings to himself, he had left Reine 
in the little Alpine valley. That Alpine 
valley already looked very far off to him; 
but he should have preferred, on the whole, 
to find its memory and influence more fresh 
with Reine. He framed his lips uncon- 
sciously to a whistle as he submitted to Miss 
Susan’s examination, which meant to express 
that he didn’t care, that if Reine chose to 
be indifferent and forgetful, why, he could 
be indifferent too. Fortunately, however, he 
remembered, before any sound became 
audible, that to whistle was indecorous, and 
forbore. 

** And how are your own affairs going on ?” 
said Miss Susan ; ‘‘ we have not had any con- 
versation on the subject since you came back. 
Well? I am glad to hear it. You have not 
really been a loser, then, by your fright and 
your hard work?” 

“ Rather a gainer on the whole,” said 
Everard; “besides the amusement. Work 
is not such a bad thing when you are forced 
to it. If ever I am in great need or take a 
panic again, I shall enjoy it. It takes up 
one’s thoughts.” 

“Then why don’t you go on, having made 
a beginning?” said Miss Susan. “ You are 
well off for a young man, Everard ; but 
suppose you were to marry? And now that 
you have made a beginning and got over the 
worst, I wish you would go on.” 

“J don’t think I shall ever marry,” said 
Everard with a vague smile creeping about 
the corners of his lips. 

“Very likely! You should have gone on, 
Everard. A little more money never comes 
amiss ; and as you really like work ig 

‘““When I am forced to it,” he said, laugh- 
ing. ‘Iam not forced now ; that makes all 
the difference. You don’t expect a young 
man of the nineteenth century, brought up as 
I have been, to go to work in cold blood 
without a motive? No, no, that is too 
much.” 

“If you please, ma’am,” said Martha, 
coming in, “ Stevens wishes to know if the 
foreign lady and gentleman is __ staying 
over Sunday? And Cook wishes to say, 
please P 

A shadew came over Miss Susan’s face. 
She forgot the appearances which she had 
been keeping up with Everard. The colour 
went out of her cheeks; her eyes grew dull 
and dead, as if the life had died out of them. 
She put up her hands to stop this further 
demand upon her. 

















“They cannot go on Sunday, of course,” 
she said, “and it is too late to go to-day. 
Stevens knows that as well as I do, and so 
do you all. Of course they mean to stay.” 

_“ And if you please, ma’am, Cook says, the 
baby——” 

“No more, please, no more!” cried Miss 
Susan faintly. “I shall come presently and 
talk to Cook.” 

“You want to get rid of these people,” 
said Everard sympathetically, startled by her 
look. ‘You don't like them, Aunt Susan, 
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whatever you may say.” 

“T hate them!” she said low under her 
breath, with a tone of feeling so intense that 
he was alarmed by it. Then she recovered 
herself suddenly, chased the cloud from her 
face, and fell back into the jaunty manner 
which had so much surprised and almost 
shocked him before. ‘“ Of course I don’t 
mean that,” she said with a laugh. “ Even 
I have caught your fashion of exaggeration ; 
but I don’t love them, indeed, and I think 
a Sunday with them in the house is a very 
dismal affair to look forward to. Go and 
dress, Everard; there is the bell. I must 
speak to Cook.” 

While this conversation had been going 
on in-doors, the two foreigners thus discussed 
were walking up and down Priory Lane, in 
close conversation still. They did not hear 
the dressing-bell, or did not care for it. As for 
Giovanna, she had never yet troubled herself 
to ask what the preliminary bell meant. 
She had not dresses to change, and having 
no acquaintance with the habit which pre- 
scribed this alteration of costume in the even- 
ing, made no attempt to comply with it. 
The child clung about M. Guillaume’s neck, 


and gave power to his arguments, though it |} 


nearly strangled him with its close clasp. 
“My good Giovanna,” he said, “why put 
yourself in opposition to all your friends? We 
are your friends, though you will not think 
so. This darling, the light of our eyes, you 


will not steal him from us? Yes, my own! : 


it is of thee I speak. The blessed infant 
knows ; look how he holds me! You would 


not deprive me of him, my daughter—my |] 


dear child ?” 

“I should not steal him, anyhow,” said 
the young woman with an exultation which 
he thought cruel. ‘“‘ He is mine.” 

“Yes, I know. I have always respected 
thy right, chérie ; you know I have. 
thy mother-in-law would have had me take 
authority over him, I have said, ‘No; she is 
his mother ; the right is with her ’—always, 
ma fille! I ask thee as a favour—I do not 
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command thee, though some, you know, 
might think——. Listen, my child. The 
little one will be nothing but a burden to 
you in the world. If you should wish to go 
away, to see new faces, to be independent, 
| though it is so strange for a woman, yet 
think, my child, the little one would be a 
burden. You have not the habits of our 
Gertrude, who understands children. Leave 
thy little one with us! You will then be free 
to go where you will.” 

“ And you will be rid of me!” cried the 
young woman with passionate scorn. “ Ah, 
I know you! I know what you mean. To 
get the child without me would be victory. 
My belle-mére would be glad, and Gertrude, 
who understands children! Understand me, 
then, mon beau-pére. The child is my 
power. I shall never leave hold of him ; he 
is my power. By him I can revenge myself ; 
without him I am nobody, and you do not 
fear me. Give my baby to me!” 

She seized the child, who struggled to 
keep his hold, and dragged him out of his 
grandfather’s arms. ‘The little fellow had 
his mouth open to cry, when she deftly 

| filled it with her handkerchief, and setting 
| him down forcibly on his little legs, shook 
him into frightened silence. “Cry, and I 











will beat thee!” she said. Then turning to 
the grandfather, who was remonstrating and 


entreating, “‘He shall walk ; he is big enough; 
he shall not be carried, nor spoiled, as you 
would spoil him. Listen, bon papa. I have 
not anything else to keep my own part with ; 
but /e is mine.” 

“Giovanna! Giovanna! think less of thy- 
self and more of thy child !” 

“When I find you set me a good example,” 
she said. “Is it not your comfort you seek, 
caring nothing for mine? Get rid of me, and 
keep the child! Ah, I perceive my belle- 
mére in that! But it is his interest to be 
here. Ces dames, though they don’t love us, 
are kind enough. .And listen to me; they 
will never give you the rente you demand for 
the boy—never ! but if he stays here and I 
stay here, they will not turn us out. Ah, no. 
Madame Suzanne dares not turn me out! 
See, then, the reason of what I am doing. 
You love the child, but you do not wish a 
burden ; and if you take him away, it will be 
as a burden ; they will never give you a sous 
for him. But leave us here, and they will be 
forced to nourish us and lodge us. Ah, 
you perceive! Iam not without reason; I 
know what I do.” 

M. Guillaume was staggered. Angry as he 
was to have the child dragged from his arms, 








and dismayed as he was by Giovanna’s in- 
difference to its fright and tears, there was 
still something in this argument which com- 
pelled his attention. It was true that the 
subject of an allowance for the baby’s main- 
tenance and education had been of late very 
much talked of at Bruges, and the family had 
unanimously concluded that it was a right 
and necessary thing, and the letter making 
the claim had begun to be concocted, when 
Giovanna, stung by some quarrel, had sud- 
denly taken the matter into her own hands. 
To take back the child would be sweet; 
but to take it back pensionless and almost 
hopeless, with its heirship rendered uncer- 
tain, and its immediate claims denied, would 
not be sweet. M. Guiilaume was torn in 
twain by conflicting sentiments, his paternal 
feelings struggling against a very strong desire 
to make what could be honestly made out of 
Whiteladies, and to :::ve the baby provided 
for. His wife was eager to have the child, 
but would she be as eager if she knew that 
it was totally penniless, and had only vision- 
ary expectations? Would not she complain 
more and more of Giovanna, who did 
nothing, and even of the child itself; another 
mouth*to be fed? This view of the sub- 
ject silenced and confounded him. “ If 
I could hope that thou wouldest be kind !” 
he said, faltering, eyeing the poor baby, over 
whom his heart yearned. His heart yearned 
over the child; and yet he felt it would be 
something of a triumph could he expéoiter 
Miss Susan, and transfer an undesirable 
burden from his own shoulders to hers. 
Surely this was worth doing, after her English 
coldness, her aristocratic contempt. M. 
Guillaume did not like to be looked down 
upon. He had been wounded in his pride 
and hurt in his tender feelings ; and now he 
could be revenged on her! He put his 
hand on Giovanna’s shoulder, and drew 
closer to her, and they held a consultation 
with their heads together, which was only 
interrupted by the appearance of Stevens, 
very dark and solemn, who begged to ask if 
they were aware that the dinner-bell had 
rung full five minutes before ? 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE dinner-table in the old hall was sur- 
rounded by a very odd party that night. 
Miss Susan, at the head of the table, in the 
handsome matronly evening dress which she 
took to always at the beginning of winter, 
did her best to look as usual, though she 
could not quite keep the panting of her 
breast from being visible under her black silk 
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and lace. She was breathless, as if she had 
been running hard; this was the form her 
agitation took. Miss Augustine, at the other 
end of the table, sat motionless, absorbed in 
her own thoughts, and quite unmoved by 
what was going on around her. Everard 
had one side to himself, from which he 
watched with great curiosity the pair oppo- 
site to him, who came in abruptly—Giovanna, 
with her black hair slightly ruffled by the 
wind, and M. Guillaume, rubbing his bald 
head. This was all the toilette they had 
made. The meal began almost in silence, 
with a few remarks only between Miss Susan 
and Everard: M. Guillaume was pre-occu- 
pied. Giovanna was at no time disposed 
for much conversation. Miss Susan, how- 
ever, after a little interval, began to talk 
significantly, so as to attract the strangers. 

“You said you had not heard lately from 
Herbert,” she said, addressing her young 
cousin. ‘ You don’t know, then, I suppose, 
that they have made all their plans for coming 
home ?” 

“‘ Not before the winter, I hope.” 

“Qh, no, not before the winter—in May, 
when we hope it will- be quite safe. They 
are coming home, not for a visit, but to settle. 
And we must think of looking for a house,” 
said Miss Susan, with a smile and a sigh. 

~ “Do you mean that you—you who have 


been mistress of Whiteladies for so long— 


that you will leave Whiteladies ? 
never allow that,” said Everard. 
Miss Susan looked him meaningly in the 
face, with a gleam of her eye towards the 
strangers on the other side of the table. 
How could he tell what meaning she wished 
to convey to him? Men are not clever at 
interpreting such communications in the best 
of circumstances, and, perfectly ignorant as 
he was of the circumstances, how could 
Everard make out what she wanted? But the 
look silenced and left him gaping with his 
mouth open, feeling that something was ex- 
pected of him, and not knowing what to say. 
“Yes, that is my intention,” said Miss 
Susan, with the jaunty air which had so per- 
plexed and annoyed him before. “ When 
Herbert comes home, he has his sister with 
him to keep his house. I should be super- 
seded. I should be merely a lodger or a 
visitor in Whiteladies, and that I could not 
put up with. I shall go, of course.” 
“But, Aunt Susan, Reine would never 
think—Herbert would never permit——” 
Another glance, still more full of meaning, 
but of meaning quite beyond Everard’s 
grasp, stopped him again. What could she 
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want him to do or say? he asked himself. 
What could she be thinking of ? 

“The thing is settled,” said Miss Susan ; 
“of course we must go. The house and 
everything in it belongs to Herbert. He 
will,marry, of course. Did not you'say to me 
this very afternoon that he was sure to marry?” 

“Yes,” Everardanswered faintly ; “ bu a 

“There is no but,” she replied, with 
almost a triumphant air. “It isa matter of 
course. I shall feel leaving the old house, 
but I have no right to it, it is not mine, and 
i do not mean to make any fuss. In six 
months from this time, if all is well, we shall 
be out of Whiteladies.” 

She said this with again a little toss of her 
head, as if in satisfaction. Giovanna and 
M. Guillaume exchanged alarmed glances. 
The words were taking effect. 

“Ts it settled?” said Augustinecalmly. “I 
did not know things had gone so far. The 
question now is, who will Herbert marry? 
We once talked of this in respect to you, 
Everard, and I told you my views—I should 
say my wishes. Herbert has been restored 
as by a miracle. He ought to be very thank- 
ful—he ought to show his gratitude. But it 
depends much upon the kind of woman he 
marries. I thought once m respect to 
you ” 

“ Austine, we need not enter into these 
questions before strangers,” said Miss Susan. 

“It does not matter who is present,” said 
Augustine. ‘Every one knows what my life 
is, and what is the curse of our house.” 

“ Pardon, ma sceur,” said M. Guillaume. 
“T am of the house, but I do not know.” 

“Ah!” said Augustine, looking at him. 
“ After Herbert, you represent the elder 
branch? it is true; but you have not a 
daughter who is young, under twenty, have 
you ? that is what I want to know.” 

“YT have three daughters, ma sceur,” said 
M. Guillaume, delighted to find a subject 
on which he could expatiate ; “ all very good 
—gentille, kind to every one. There ic 
Madeleine, who is the wife of M. Meeren, 
the jeweller—Francois Meeren, the eldest son, 
very well off; and Marie, who is settled at 
Courtray, whose husband has a great manu- 
factory; and Gertrude, my youngest, who 
has married my partner—they will succeed 
her mother and me when our day is over. 
Ma sceur knows that my son died? Yes; 
these are misfortunes that all have to bear. 
This is my family. They are very good 
women, though I say it—pious, and good 
mothers and wives, and obedient ‘to their 
husbands and kind to the poor.” 
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Augustine continued to look at him, 
but the animation had faded out of her 
eyes. ‘“ Men’s wives are of little interest to 
me,” she said. ‘ What I want is one who is 
young, and who would understand and do 
what I say.” 

Here Giovanna got up from her chair, 
pushing it back with a force which almost 
made Stevens drop the dish he was carrying. 
“Me!” she cried, with a gleam of malice in 
her eyes, “me, ma sceur! I am younger 
than Gertrude and the rest. I am no one’s 
wife. Let it be me.” 

Augustine looked at her with curious scru- 
tiny, measuring her from head to foot, as it 
were ; while Miss Susan, horror-stricken at 
once by the discussion and the indecorum, 
looked on breathless. Then Augustine 
turned away. 

“ You could not be Herbert's wife,” she 
said, with her usual abstract quiet; and 
added softly, “I must ask for enlighten- 
ment. I shall speak to my people at the 
Almshouses to-morrow. We have done so 
much. His life has been given to us; why 
not the family salvation too?” 

“These are questions which had better 
not be discussed at the dinner-table,” said 
Miss Susan, “a place where i England we 
don't think it right to indulge in expressions 
of feeling. Madame Jean, I am afraid you 
are surprised by my sister's ways. In the 
family we all know what she means exactly ; 
but outside the family—-—” 

“T am one of the family,” said Giovanna, 
leaning back in her chair, on which she had 
reseated herself. She put up her hands, and 
clasped them behind her head in an attitude 
which was of the easiest and freest descrip- 
tion. “I eat no more, thank you, take it 
away; though the cuisine is better than my 
belle-mére’s, bon papa; but I cannot eat for 
ever, like you English. Oh, I am one of 
the family. I understand also, and I 
think—there are things that come into my 
head.” 

Miss Susan gave her a look which was full 
of fright and dislike, but not of understand- 
ing. Everard only, thought he caught for a 
moment the gleam of sudden malicious 
meaning in her eyes. She laughed a low 
laugh, and looked at him across the table, 
yawning and stretching her arms, which were 
hidden by her black sleeves, but which 
Everard divined to be beautiful ones, some- 
what large, but fine and shapely. His eye 
sought hers half unwillingly, attracttd im 
spite of himself. How full of life and youth 
and warmth and force she looked among all 


| but her indignation went no further. 





these old people! Even her careless gestures, 
her want of breeding, over which Stevens 
was groaning, seemed to make it more evi- 
dent; and he thought to himself, with a 
shudder, that he understood what was in her 
eye. 

But none of the old people thought the 
rude young woman worth notice. “ Her 
father-in-law pulled her skirt sharply under 
the table, to recall her to “her manners,” 
and she laughed, but did not alter her posi- 
tion. Miss Susan was horrified and angry, 
She 
turned to the old linendraper with elaborate 
politeness. 

“TI am afraid you will find our English 
Sunday dull,” she said. ‘“‘ You know we 
have different ideas from those you have 
abroad; and if you want to go to-morrow, 
travelling is difficult on Sunday—though to 
be sure we might make an effort.” 

“ Pardon, I have no intention of going to- 
morrow,” said M. Guillaume. “I have been 
thinking much—and after dinner I will dis- 
close to Madame what my thoughts have 
been.” 

Miss Susan’s bosom swelled with suspense 
and pain. “That will do, Stevens, that will 
do,” she said. 

He had been wandering round and round 
the table for about an hour, she thought, 
with sweet dishes of which there was an 
unusual and unnecessary abundance, and 
which no one tasted. She felt sure, as 
people always do, when they are aware of 
something to conceal, that he lingered so 
long on purpose to spy out what he could of 
the mystery; and now her heart beat with 
feverish desire to know what was the nature 
of M. Guillaume’s thoughts. Why did not 
he say plainly, ‘‘ We are going on Monday?” 
That would have been a hundred times 
better than any thoughts. 

“Tt will be well if you will come to the 
Almshouses to-morrow,” said Miss Augustine, 
once more taking the conduct of the conver- 
sation into her hands. “ It will be well for 
yourself to show at least that you understand 
what the burden of the family is. Perhaps 
good thoughts will be put into your head ; 
perhaps, as you are the next im succession of 
our family—ah! I must think of that. ~ You 
are an old man; you cannot be ambi- 
tious,” she said, slowly and calmly; “nor 
love the world as others do.” 

“ You flatter me, ma sceur,” said M. Guil- 
laume. “I should be proud to deserve your 
commendation; but I am ambitious. Not 
for myself—for me it is nothing ; but if this 
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child were the master here, If should die 
happy. It is what I wish for most.” 

“That is,” said Miss Susan, with rising 
colour (and oh how thankful she was for 
some feasible pretext by which to throw off 
a little of the rising tide of feeling within 
her! )—‘that is—what M. Guillaume Austin 
wishes for most is, that Herbert, our boy, 
whom God has spared, should get worse 
again, and die.” 

The old man looked up at her, startled, 
having, like so many others, thought inno- 
cently enough of what was most important 
to himself, without considering how it told 
upon the others. Giovanna, however, put 
herself suddenly in the breach. 

“« J,” she cried, with another quick change 
of movement—‘“ I am the child’s mother, 
Madame Suzanne, youknow;; yet I do not wish 
this. Listen. I drink to the health of M. 
Herbert!” she cried, lifting up the nearest glass 
of wine, which happened to be her father-in- 
law’s ; “‘ that he comes home well and strong, 
that he takes a wife, that he lives long! I 
carry this to his health. Vive M. Herbert!” 
she cried, and drank the wine, which brought 
a sudden flush to her cheeks, and lighted up 
her eyes. 

They all gazed at her—I cannot say with 
what disapproval and secret horror in their 
elderly calm; except Everard, who, always 
ready to admire a pretty woman, felt a 
sudden enthusiasm take possession of him. 
He, oddly enough, was the only one to 
understand her meaning; but how hand- 
some she was! how splendid the glow in 
her eyes! He looked across the table, and 
bowed and pledged her. He was the only 
one who did not iook at her with disapproval. 
Her beauty conciliated the young man, in 
spite of himself. 

“Drinking to him is a vain ceremony,” 
said Augustine ; “‘ but if you were to practise 
self-denial, and get up early, and come to 
the Almshouses every morning with me——” 

“J will,” said Giovanna quickly, “I will! 
every morning, if ma sceur will permit 
me ” 

“T do not suppose that every morning can 
mean much in Madame Jean’s case,” said 
Miss Susan stiffly, “as no doubt she will be 
returning home before long.” 

“Do not check the young woman, Susan, 
when she shows good dispositions,” said 
Augustine. “It is always good to pray. You 
are worldly-minded yourself, and do not 
think as I do; but when I can find one to 
feel with me, that makes me happy. She 
may stay longer than you think.” 





Miss Susan could not restrain a low excla- 
mation of dismay. Everard, looking at her, 
saw that her face began to wear that terrible 
look of conscious impotence—helpless and 
driven into a corner, which is so unendurable 
to the strong. She was of more personal im- 
portance individually than all the tormentors 
who surrounded her, but she was power- 
less, and could do nothing against them. 
Her cheeks flushed hot under her eyes, 
which seemed scorched, and dazzled too, 
by this burning of shame. He said some- 
thing to her in a low tone, to call off her 
attention, and perceived that the strong 
woman, generally mistress of the situation, 
whatever it might be, was unable to answer 
him out of sheer emotion. Fortunately, by this 
time the dessert was on the table, and she rose 
abruptly. Augustine, slower, rose too. Gio- 
vanna, however, sat still composedly by her 
father-in-law’s side. 

* The bon papa has not finished his wine,” 
she said, pointing to him. 

“Madame Jean,” said Miss Susan, “ in 
England you must do as English ladies do, 
I cannot permit anything else in my house.” 

It was not that she was excited and angry, 
but that this was a mode of throwing forth a 
little of the excitement which, moment by 
moment, was getting more than she could 
bear. Giovanna, after another look, got up 
and obeyed her without a word. 

“So this is the mode Anglaise!” wid the 
old man when they were gone; “it is not 
polite ; it is to show, I suppose, that we are 
not welcome; but Madame Suzanne need 
not give herself the trouble. If she will do 
her duty to her relations, I do not mean to 
stay.” 

“ T do not know what the question is,” said 
Everard ; “but she always does her duty by 
everybody, and you need not be afraid.” 

On this hint M. Guillaume began, and 
told Everard the whole matter, filling him 
with perplexity. The story of Miss Susan’s 
visit sounded strangely enough, though the 
simple narrator knew nothing of its worst 
consequences ; but he told his interested 
auditor how she had tempted him to throw 
up his bargain with Farrel-Austin, and raised 
hopes which ‘now she seemed little in- 
clined to realise; and the story was not 
agreeable to Everard’s ear. Farrel-Austin, no 
doubt, had begun this curious oblique deal- 
ing ; but Farrel-Austin was a man from whom 
little was expected, and Everard had been 
used to expect much from Miss Susan. But 
he did not know, all the time, that he was 
driving her almost mad, keeping back the old 
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man, who had promised that evening to let 
her know the issue of his thoughts. She was 
sitting in a corner, speechless and rigid with 
agitation, when the two came in from the 
dining-room to “join the ladies ;” and even 
then Everard, in his ignorance, would have 
seated himself beside her, to postpone the 
explanation still longer. ‘Go away! go 
away!” she said to him in a wild whisper. 
What could she mean? for certainly there 
could be nothing tragical connected with this 
old man, or so at least Everard thought. 

“Madame will excuse me, I hope,” said 
Guillaume blandly; “as it is the mode 
Anglaise, I endeavoured to follow it, though 
it seems little polite. But it is not for one 
country to condemn the ways of the other. 
If Madame wishes it, I will now say the 
result of my thoughts.” 

Miss Susan, who was past speaking, nod- 
ded her head, and did her best to form her 
lips into a smile. 

“ Madame informs me,” said M. Guillaume, 
“that Monsieur Herbert is better, that the 
chances of le petit are small, and that 
there is no one to give to the child the rente, 
the allowance, that is his due?” 

“That is true, quite true.” 

“On the other hand,” said M. Guillaume, 
“ Giovanna has told me her ideas—she will 
not come away with me. What she says is 
that her boy has a right to be here; and she 
will not leave Viteladies. What can I 
say? Madame perceives that it is not easy 
to change the ideas of Giovanna when she 
has made up her mind.” 

“But what has her mind to do with it,” 
cried Miss Susan, in despair, “ when it is 
you who have the power ?” 

“Madame is right, of course,” said the old 
shopkeeper ; ‘it is I who have the power. 
I am the father, the head of the house. 
Still, a good father is: not a tyrant, Madame 
Suzanne ; a good father hears reason. Gio- 
vanna says to me, ‘It is well; if le petit has 
no right, it is for M.le Proprietaire to say 
so. She is not without acuteness, madame 
will perceive. What she says is, ‘If Madame 
Suzanne cannot provide for le petit—will not 
make him any allowance—and tells us that 
she has nothing to do with Viteladies—then it 
is best to wait until they come who have 
to do with it. M. Herbert returns in May. 
Eh, bien! she will remain till then, that 
M. Herbert, who must know best, may 
decide.’ ” 

Miss Susan was thunderstruck. She was 
driven into silence, paralyzed by this intima- 


tion. She looked at the old shopkeeper with 
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a dumb agony of terror and appeal in her 
face, which moved him, though he did not 
understand. 

“ Mon Dieu! Madame,” he cried; “can I 
help it? it is not I; I am without power!” 

“ But she shall not stay—I cannot have 
her ; I will not have her!” cried Miss Susan, 
in her dismay. 

M. Guillaume said nothing, but he beck- 
oned his step-daughter from the other end of 
the room. 

“‘Speak for thyself,” he said. ‘ Thou art 
not wanted here, nor thy child either. It 
would be better to return with me.” 

Giovanna looked Miss Susan full in the 
eyes, with an audacious smile. 

“Madame Suzanne will not send me 
away,” she said; “I am sure she will not 
send me away.” 

Miss Susan felt herself caught in the toils. 
She looked from one to another with despair- 
ing eyes. She might appeal to the old man, 
but she knew it was hopeless to appeal to 
the young woman, who stood over her with 
determination in every line of her face, and 
conscious power gleaming from her eyes. 
She subdued herself by an _ incalculable 
effort. 

“T thought,” she said, faltering, “ that it 
would be happier for you to go back to your 
home—that to be near your friends would 
please you. It may be comfortable enough 
here, but you would miss the—society of 
your friends ‘ 

“ My mother-in-law ?” said Giovanna, with 
a laugh. ‘ Madame is too good to think of 
me. Yes, it is dull, I know; but for the 
child I overlook that. I will stay till M. 
Herbert comes. The bon papa is fond of 
the child, but he loves his rente, and will 
leave us when we are penniless. I will stay 
till M. Herbert returns, who must govern 
everything. Madame Suzanne will not con- 
tradict me—otherwise I shall have no choice, 
I shall be forced to go to M. Herbert to tell 
him all.” 

Miss Susan sat still and listened. She 
had to keep silence, though her heart beat 
so that it seemed to be escaping out of her 
sober breast, and the blood filled her veins 
to bursting. Heaven help her! here was 
her punishment. Fiery passion blazed in 
her, but she durst not betray it ; and to keep 
it down—to keep it silent—was all she was 
able to do. She answered, faltering— 

“You are mistaken; you are mistaken! 
Herbert will do nothing. Besides, some one 
could write and tell you what he says.” 

“Pardon! but I move not; I leave not,” 
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said Giovanna. She enjoyed the triumph. 
“TI am a mother,” she said; “ Madame 
Suzanne knows ? and mothers sacrifice every- 
thing for the good of their children—every- 
thing! Eh bien! Iam able for the sacrifice ; ” 
and she looked down upon Miss Susan with a 
gleam almost «of laughter—of fun, humour, 
and malicious amusement in her eyes. 

To reason with this creature was like dash- 





ing oneself against a stone wall. She was 
impregnable in her resolution. Miss Susan, 
feeling the blow go to her heart, pushed her 
chair back into the corner, and hid herself, as 
it were. It was a dark corner, where her 


face was in comparative darkness. 

“IT cannot struggle with you,” she said, in 
a piteous whisper, feeling her lips too parched 
and dry for another word. 





ON THE PEACE OF GOD. 
Preached at GAestminster Abbey, Movember 8, 1874. 
By THE LATE CANON KINGSLEY. 


‘* Let the peace of God rule in your hearts.’’—COcL. iii. 15. 


3 le peace of God. That is what the 
priest will invoke for you all, when 
you leave this abbey. Do you know what it 
is? Whether you do or not, let me tell you 
in a few words, what I seem to myself to 
have learned concerning that peace. What 
it is. How we can obtain it, and why so 
many do not obtain it, and are, therefore, 
not at peace. 

It is worth while to do so. For these are 
not peaceful times. The peace of God is 
rare among us. Some say that it is rarer 
than it was. I know not how that may be: 
but I see all manner of causes at work around 
us, which should make it rare. We live 
faster than our forefathers. We hurry, we 
bustle, we travel, we are eager for daily, 
almost for hourly news from every quarter, as 
if the world could not get on without us, or 
we without knowing a hundred facts which 
merely satisfy the curiosity of the moment, 
and as if the great God could not take excel- 
lent care of us all meanwhile. 

We are eager, too, to get money, and get 
more money still—piercing ourselves through, 
too often, as the Apostle warned us—with 
many sorrows, and falling into foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction 
and perdition. We are luxurious, more and 
more fond of show—more apt to live up to 
our incomes, and probably a little beyond, 
more and more craving for this or that gew- 
gaw, especially in dress and ornament, which 
if our neighbour has, we must have too, or we 
shall be mortified, envious. Nay, so strong 
is this temper of rivalry, of allowing no 
superiors, grown in us, that we have made 
nowadays a god of what used to be consi- 
dered the basest of all vices—the vice of envy 
—and dignify it with the names of equality 
and independence. Men in this temper of 
mind cannot be at peace. 





They are not content; they cannot be 
content. But with what are they not con- 
tent? That is a question worth asking. 
For there is a discontent (as I have told 
you ere now) which is noble, manful, heroic, 
and divine. Just as there is a discontent 
which is base, mean, unmanly, earthly— 
sometimes devilish. 

There is a discontent, which is certain, 
sooner or later, to bring with it the peace of 
God. There is a discontent which drives the 
peace of God away, for ever and a day. 
And the noble and peace-bringing discon- 
tent is to be discontented with ourselves, ‘as 
very few are. And the mean peace-destroy- 
ing discontent is.to be discontented with 
things around us, as too many are. — 

Now, my friends, I cannot see into your 
hearts ; and I ought not to see. For if I saw, 
I should be tempted to judge; and if I 
judged, I should most certainly judge rashly, 
shallowly, and altogether wrong. Therefore, 
examine yourselves, and judge yourselves in 
this matter. Ask yourselves each, Am [| at 
peace? And if not, then apply to yourselves 
the rule of old Epictetus, the heroic slave, 
who, heathen though he was, sought God, 
and the peace of God, and found them, 
doubt it not, long, long ago. Ask yourselves 
with Epictetus, Am I discontented with 
things which are in my own power, or with 
things which are not in my own power? 
That is, discontented with myself, or with 
things which are not myself? Am I discon- 
tented with myself, or with things about me, 
and outside of me? 

Consider this last question well, if you 
wish to be true Christians, true philosophers, 
and, indeed, true men and women. nil 

But what is it that troubles you? Whatisit 
you want altered? On what have you set 
your heart and affections ? 
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Is it something outside you? Something 
which is mo¢ you yourself? If so, there is no 
use in tormenting your soul about it ; for it 
is not in your own power, and you will never 
alter it to your liking ; and more, you need 
| not alter it; for you are not responsible for 
it. God sends it, as it is, for better, for 
| worse, and you must make up your mind to 
_what God sends. Do I mean that we are to 

submit slavishly to circumstances, like dumb 
animals? Heaven forbid. We are not, like 
| Epictetus, slaves, but free men. And we are 
made in God’s image, and have each our 
_ spark, however dim, of that creative genius, 
that power of creating or of altering cir- 
| cumstances, by which God made all worlds ; 
| and to use that, is of our very birthright, 
| or what would all education, progress, civilisa- 
tion be, save rebellion, against God ? 
But when we have done our utmost, how 
little shall we have done! Canst thou, asks 
_ our Lord, looking with loving sadness on the 
| hurry and the struggle of the human ant- 
hill—Canst thou by taking thought add one 
cubit to thy stature? Why, is there a wise 
man or woman in this abbey, past fifty years 
of age, who does not know that, in spite of 
all their toil and struggle, they have gone 
not whither they willed, but whither God 
willed? Have they not found out that for 
one circumstance of their lives which they 
could alter, there have been twenty which 
they could not, some born with them, some 
forced on them by an overruling Providence, 
irresistible indeed—but, as I hold, most 
loving and most fatherly, though often severe 
—even to agony—but irresistible still—till 
what they have really gained by fighting cir- 
cumstance, however valiantly, has been the 
‘moral gain, the gain in character ?—the power 
to live the heroic life, which— 


‘is not as idle ore, 

But heated hot with burning fears, 

And bathed in baths of hissing tears, 

And battered with the strokes of doom, 

To shape and use.”’ 
Ah! if a man be learning that lesson, 
| which is the primer of eternal life, then I hardly 

pity him, though I see him from youth to 

| age tearing with weak hands at the gates of 
brass, and beating his soul’s wings to pieces 
against the bars of the iron cage. 

But, alas! the majority of mankind tear at 
the gates of brass, and beat against the iron 
cage, with no such good purpose, and there- 
fore with no such good result. They fight 
with circumstances, not that they may become 
better men themselves, not that they may 
right the wrongs or elevate the souls of their 
fellow-men, not even that they may fulfil the 

















sacred duty of maintaining, and educating, 
and providing for the children whom they 
have brought into the world, and for whom 
they are responsible alike to God and to man; 
but simply because circumstances are dis- 
agreeable to them; because the things around 
them do not satisfy their covetousness, their 
luxury, their ambition, their vanity. 

And therefore the majority of mankind 
want to be, and to do, and to have a 
hundred things which are not in their own 
power, and of which they have no proof that 
God intends to give them; no proof either 
that if they had them, they would make right 
use of them, and certainly no proof at all 
that if they had them they would find peace. 
They war and fight, and have not, because 
they ask not. They ask, and have not, 
because they ask amiss, to consume it on 
their lusts; and so they spend their lives 
without peace, longing, struggling for things 
outside them, the greater part of which 
they do not get, because the getting them is 
not in their own power, and which if they 
got, they could not keep, for they can carry 
nothing away with them when they die, 
neither can their pomp follow them. 

And therefore does man walk in a vain 
shadow, and disquiet himself in vain, looking 
for peace where it isnot to be found—in 
everything and anything save in his own 
heart, in duty, and in God. 

But happy are they who are discon- 
tented with the divine discontent, dis- 
contented with themselves. Happy are they 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness, | 
that they may become righteous and good 
men. Happy are they who have set their 
hearts on the one thing which is in 
their own power—being better than they 
are, and doing better than they do. 
Happy are they who long and labour after 
the true riches, which neither mobs nor | 
tyrants, man nor devil, prosperity nor adver- | 
sity, or any chance or change of mortal life, | 
can take from them—the true and eternal 
wealth, which is the Spirit of God. 

The man, I say, who has set his heart on | 
being good, has set his heart on the one 
thing which is in his own power; the one 
thing which depends wholly and solely on 
his own will; the one thing which he can 
have if he chooses, for it is written, “Shall 
not your heavenly Father give his Holy | 
Spirit to those who ask Him?” Moreover, 
he has set his heart on the one thing which | 
annot be taken from him, God will not | 
take it from him, and man, and fortune, 
and misfortune, cannot take it from him, 
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Poverty, misery, disease, death itself, cannot | self and not in his own power. “ Will the 
make him a worse man, cannot make him | officers lead us right?” 
less just, less true, less pure, less charitable, | power. 
less high-minded, less like Christ, and less | him, and do his own duty. “ Will he get food 


like God. 


Therefore he is at peace, for he is, as it | wounded?” I hope and trust in God he will; 


were, intrenched in an impregnable fortress, 
against all men and all evil influences. And 
that castle is his own soul. And the keeper 
of that castle is none other than Almighty 
God, Jesus Christ our Lord, to whose 
keeping he has committed his soul, as unto 
a faithful and merciful Saviour, able to keep 
to the uttermost that which is committed to 
Him in faith and holiness. 

Therefore that man is at peace with him- 
self, for his conscience tells him that he is, 
if not doing his best, yet trying to do his 
best, better and better day by day. He is 
at peace with all the world, for most 
men are longing and quarrelling for plea- 
sant things outside them, for which he does 
not greatly care, while he is longing and 
striving for good things inside him in his 
own heart and soul; and so the world goes 
one way, and he another, and their desires 
do not interfere with each other. 

But, more, that man is at peace with God. 

He is at peace with God the Father; for 
he is behaving as the Father wishes His 
children to behave. He is at peace with 
God the Son; for he is trying to do that 
which God the Son did when He came not 
to do His own will, but His Father’s ; not to 
grasp at anything for himself, but simply to 
sacrifice himself for duty, for the good of 
man. And he is at peace with God the Holy 
Spirit ; for he is obeying the gracious inspira- 
tions of that Spirit, and growing a better man 
day by day. 

And so the peace of God keeps that man’s 
heart free from vain desires and angry 
passions, and his mind from those false and 
foolish judgments which make the world 


think things important which are quite un- 


important; and, again, fancy things unim- 
portant which are more important to them 
than the riches of the whole world. 

My dear friends, take my words home 
with you, and if you wish for the only true 
and sound peace, which is the peace of God, 
do your duty. Try to be as good as you 
can, each in his station in life. So help you 
God. 

Take an example from the soldier on the 
march ; and if you do that, you will all under- 
stand what I mean. 

The bad soldier has no peace, just because 
he troubles himself about things outside him- 


| 








That is not in his 
Let him go where the officers lead 


enough, water enough, care enough, if he is 


but that is not in his own power. Let him 
take that, too, as it comes, and do his duty. 
‘Will he be praised, rewarded, mentioned in 
the newspapers, if he fights well?” That, 
too, is not in his own power. Let him take 
that, too, as it comes, and do his duty ; and so 
of everything else. If the soldier on the march 
torments himself with these matters, which 
are not in his own power, he is the man who 
will be troublesome and mutinous in time of 
peace, and in time of war will be the first to 
run away. He will tell you, “A man must 
have justice done him; a man must see fair 
play for himself; a man must think of him- 
self.” 

Poor fool! He is not thinking of Aimseif 
all the while, but of a number of things which 
are outside him—circumstances which stand 
round him, and outside him, and are not 
himself at all. Because he thinks of them— 
the things outside him—he is a coward or a 
mutineer, while he fancies he is taking care 
of himself—as it is written, “‘ He that saveth 
his life shall lose it.” 

But if the man will really think of himself, 
of that which is inside him, of his own cha- 
racter, his own honour, his own duty,—then 
he will say,—Well fed or ill fed, well led or 
ill led, praised and covered with medals, or 
neglected and forgotten, and dying in a ditch, 
I, by myself I, am the same man, and I have 
the same work to do. I have to be—myself, 
and I have to do—my duty. So help me 
God. And therefore, so help me God, I will 
be discontented with no person or thing, save 
only with myself; and I will be discontented 
with myself, not when I have left undone 
something extraordinary, which I know I 
could not have done, but only when I have 
left undone something ordinary, some plain 
duty which I know I could have done, had 
I asked God to help me to do it. 

Then in that soldier would be fulfilled— 
has been fulfilled, thank God, a thousand 
times, by men who lie in this abbey, and by 
men, too, of whom we never heard, whose 
graves are scattered far and wide, by mount, 
by stream, by sea—would be fulfilled, I say, the 
words, “ He that will lose his life shall save 
it.” Then would he have in his heart, and 
in his mind likewise, a peace which victory 
and safety cannot give, and which defeat, and 
wounds, ay, death itself, can never take away. 
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And are not you, too, soldiers—soldiers 
of Jesus Christ? Then even as that good 
soldier, you may be at peace, through all 
the battles, victories, defeats of mortal life, 
if you will be discontented with nothing save 
yourselves, and vow, in spirit and in truth, 
the one oath which is no blasphemy, but an 
act of faith, and an act of prayer, and a con- 
fession of the true theology—So help me God. 

For then God will help you. Neither you 
nor I know how; and I am sure neither you 
nor I know why—save that God is utterly 
good. God,I say, will help you, by His 


Holy Spirit the Comforter, to do your duty, 
and to be at peace. 
And then the peace of God will rule in 


your hearts and make you kings to God. 
For He will enable you each to rule, serene, 
though weary, over a kingdom—or, alas! 
rather a mob, the most unruly, the most un- 
reasonable, the most unstable, and often the 
most fierce, which you are like to meet on 
earth. To rule, I say, over a mob, of which 
you each must needs be king or slave, ac- 
cording as you’ choose. 

And what is that? What but your own 
faculties, your own emotions, your own 
passions—in one word, your own selves? 
Yes, with the peace of God ruling in your 
hearts, you will be able to become what 
without it you will never be—and that is— 





masters of yourselves. 
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CLIMBING IN THE COOLIN—SCUR-NAN- 


GILLEAN, 


A» fine mountains, like truly great per- 
sons, can afford to be closely looked 
at, and familiarity with them breeds not 
contempt, but the opposite. Some moun- 
tains are so attractive, that no one fond of 
climbing can look at them without desiring 
to get to the top. Those who don’t like 
climbing, can’t understand this, and consider 
it folly. Such people are fond of saying, that 
the best mountain views are got from below, 
or half way up—a safe and easy doctrine. 
There is no need to quarrel about it. Let 
us admit that the best subjects for pictures 
are got below, and that the bird’s-eye view 
from a mountain top is not the most suitable 
fora landscape. But let it not be said, that 
the desire to reach the highest attainable 
eminences is foolish,.and let not him who has 
not tasted the glory of reaching the highest 
point within view, take upon him to under- 
value that sensation. It is not, of course, 
to be compared to the feeling of a Cortez on 
a peak in Darien, or even of a successful 
Premier, taking his place on the front right 
bench, with a triumphant majority behind 
him. But these are feelings not for common 
men, and they are more spiritual than phy- 
sical—of those which are more physical than 
spiritual, there is none more inspiring than 
the sensation of standing on a great height, 
attained with difficulty, and with nothing 
higher around. 

Most, if not all, of the Coolin peaks have 
this quality of attraction to the climber. 


Scur-nan-Gillean, the highest of them, has in 
an eminent degree, and the comparative | 
difficulty of the ascent makes the attraction 
all the greater. It is really a stiff bit of 
climbing, and by no means free from | 
danger to inexperienced or foolhardy per- 
sons. Barring the special dangers of ice and 
snow, there is, perhaps, as much need of skill 
in climbing the Coolin hills as anywhere in 
the Alps. So, at least, I have been told, by 
men who had done both. Certainly,. you 
can’t get hauled up Scur-nan-Gillean with 
ropes, as some people manage to get up 
Mont Blanc, and Monte Rosa; you must 
do the work with your own hands and feet. 
None but experienced climbers should go 
without a guide. To a skilful mountaineer 
the way up is not hard to discover; but a | 
stranger caught in mist there might very 
easily come to grief. That happened a few 
years ago to a fine young man from Liver- 
pool, who knew the Alps, and scouted the 
idea of a guide for Sctr-nan-Gillean. He 
got to the top without difficulty, but was 
there overtaken by mist, and went over a 
precipice near the summit, at the foot of 
which his body was found next day. The 
view from the top is very grand, though 
towards the south and south-west, it is-much 
interrupted by other high peaks. The crown 
of the hill is not many yards in breadth, and 
on three sides there is a pretty sheer descent 
of about a thousand feet. The view right 
down to Lota-Corrie and Harta-Corrie is 
particularly impressive, especially in the 
evening, and the distant panorama of sea 





and mountains to the east and north, from 
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Ardnamurchan to Sutherland, is, as may be 
imagined, one of the finest sights to be seen 
in Scotland. 

I am sorry to say that the recent Ordnance 
Survey has taken away somewhat from the 
moderate height of Scir-nan-Gillean. Pro- 

| fessor Forbes estimated it at 3,220 feet, but 
the Survey has reduced it to 3,167. The 
neighbouring peak of Bruach-na-Free, which 
is only a few feet lower, 3,143, may be com- 
bined in the same excursion with Sctr-nan- 
Gillean. To reach it, however, you must 
descend a very steep and rocky place, into 
the corrie called by the awful name of the 
Basadair (executioner), which is surmounted 
by the curious broken crags between Scir- 
nan-Gillean and Bruach-na-Free. This is 
well worth doing, for those who can. Once 
you get to the top of the latter hill, the 
descent down to Sligachan is delightful, 
much more so than from Scur-nan-Gillean. 

The heights of the other principal peaks of 
the Coolin have not yet been determined, 
with the exception of Scur Thuilm (2,884) ; 
but there can be no doubt, I think, that 
Scir-nan-Gillean is the highest. Scutr Dearg 
I calculated with an aneroid at 3,135 feet, 
Scir-aSgimain at 3,127, Scr Dubh at 
3,077, and Scir-na-Banachdich at 3,030; 
but I think Sctr Ghrita, which I have not 
ascended, is probably next in height to 
Sctr-nan-Gillean. There is only one peak 
of all these which is really inaccessible, 
and that is the summit of Scr Dearg. It 
consists of a pillar of rock, about fifty feet 
above the rest of the ridge, and nearly 
perpendicular. It might be possible, with 
ropes and grappling irons, to overcome it ; 
but the achievement seems hardly worth the 
trouble. That pillar, as seen from a distance, 
has a very peculiar and puzzling appearance ; 
from some points it looks like a chimney can, 
from others like a wild beast’s horn. 


SCUR-NA-BANACHDICH—SCUR DEARG— 
SCUR-A-SGUMAIN, 


I had been told at Glen Breatal that 
another peak, a very beautiful one, which 
forms a prominent object from the house 
there, had never been ascended, and had 
foiled the Ordnance men. This naturally 
stirred my desire to attempt it, which I 
did, accompanied by a shepherd, A. Macrae, 
well acquainted with all the hills and passes, 
and a first-rate climber. He had a peculiar 
style of walk, a sort of amble, and seemed 
to glide up the hillside like a cloud. He, 
too, had never been up, and had never 
heard of any body having done it. We first 








went up Scir-na-Banachdich, a charming 
climb, and there I discovered the meaning 
of that singular name, the Smallpox Peak, 
which I never could understand. The sur- 
face of the rocks is marked by little red 
spots, caused by oxidation, whence no 
doubt the name. As showing how formid- 
able in appearance these heights are, Pro- 
fessor Forbes says of this peak, that “it may 
perhaps be accessible” on the Breatal side. 
We found no difficulty in any part of the 
ascent. 

From this peak we went on, down and 
up to Sctr Dearg, and made the acquaint- 
ance of that formidable horn above men- 
tioned. It stands out a little from the main 
ridge, and is the termination of a precipice 
of some 1,200 feet that goes right down into 
the basin above Coiruisg. At this point 
our progress along the ridge was barred, and 
to get at the desired peak further on we had 
to descend a chasm into a deep stony corrie, 
with a small dark loch at its lower end, from 
which on the previous day I had obtained, 
out of the midst of driving mist, a single 
glimpse of this same peak, one of the wildest 
objects I-ever saw. This corrie is called 
Coire Laghain, and the tarn Loch-a-Laghain, 
and the peak, for which my companion knew 
no name, I proposed to call Sctr-a-Laghain. 
I should have been inclined to think that 
the very appropriate name Scur-a-Sgimain 
(Stack Peak) belonged to it, but he assured 
me that the neighbouring but lower peak to 
the west was Scir-a-Sgimain. I confess I 
doubt this ; insomuch that I renounce the 
honour of bestowing a name on this lovely 
peak. The climb up on the other side of 
the corrie was stiff and warm, and some 
judgment was required to find a way, and 
still more when it came to circumventing the 
peak. We did it, however, without much 
difficulty: one or two places were somewhat 
trying, requiring good grip of hands and feet; 
but on the whole I have seen worse places. 
Whether this peak was really ascended for 
the first time that day, I cannot say, but it 
seemed very like it. There was, at any rate, 
no sign on the top of any one having ever 
been on it before, and, of course, we thought 
it our duty to make up for that by erecting 
a cairn, and adding a few feet to the height 
of the peak. A few days later, I had the 
satisfaction of_admiring this cairn with a 
friend, from the top of Sctr Dubh, and we 
agreed that we had never seen a more 
perfectly symmetrical and beautiful peak 
than Scir-a-Sgimain. From an opposite 
point of view, the Co/ above Coire-na-Crich, 
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it has a most awful and inaccessible appear- 
ance. 

The view from this peak is exceedingly 
fine and varied. The sea prospect towards the 
south and west is extensive, and, but for a 
slight haze, we should have seen the whole 
Long Island chain, from Lewis to Barray, 
without interruption. Rum towered in front 
in great beauty, flanked right and left by the 
long ridge of Cannay, and the high terrace of 
Eigg ; Mull appeared in the distance beyond 
them, faintly blue, and still more faintly on 
the left the mountains of Appin, seen beyond 
Ardnamurchan and Morven, mingled with 
the light clouds. In the opposite direction, 
the view of the whole amphitheatre sur- 
rounding Coiruisg is about the best to be got, 
unless that from Sctir-na-Banachdich, which is 
more central, and from which the bird’s-eye 
view of the loch itself is better. The views 
down into the corries on three sides are 
very impressive, and the precipices of Scur 
| Dearg, and Scutr Dubh, to left and right, are 
seen to great advantage. 


SCUR DUBH—COIRUISG BY MOONLIGHT. 


Sctr Dubh is one of the most formidable 
of the Coolin peaks, and was reputed “ inac- 
cessible.” The ascent of it, or rather the 
descent, was, on the whole, the hardest 
adventure I have had among these hills. I 
‘came over with a friend from Sligachan to 
Coiruisg, and, after visiting the young artists 
already mentioned in their curious habita- 
tion, we commenced the ascent about four in 
the afternoon from the rocks above Loch 
'Scavaig. Considering that the sun was to 
‘set that evening (6th September) about 
seven o’clock, it would have been extreme 
‘folly to have attempted such an excursion so 
| late in the day, had not the barometer been 
| at “set fair,” and the night been that of the 
|full moon, of which. we wished to take 
| advantage for a moonlight view of Coiruisg. 
The ascent is a very rough one, up the 
corrie between Scir Dubh and Garsveinn, 
and partly along the banks of the “Mad 
Stream.” This corrie, well named the Rough 
Corrie (“ Garbh Choire”), is full of enor- 
mous blocks of stone, of a very volcanic 
appearance, many of them of a reddish 
colour and cindery surface. About half- 
way up we were overtaken by a shower 
of rain, and took shelter for a while under 
a ledge of rock. When it cleared a little, 
we saw that the ridge above was covered 
with mist, but, trusting in the barometer, 
we held on, expecting that by the time 
we got to the top the mist would have 











passed away, as it did. The last quarter of 
the ascent was very hard work, and not quite 
free from danger. It was about seven when 
we found ourselves on the summit, a very 
narrow, rocky ridge, but covered at the 
highest point with a thick bed of green, 
spongy moss. The rock is very dark in hue, 
blacker than usual, whence the name of the 
peak. It is the same hypersthene rock as in 
all the Coolin, but here, as on most of the 
other heights, are small dykes of clay-stone, 
reaching to the very summit, and occasion- 
ally producing ugly chasms, where it has 
worn away. 

We had not much time to admire the 
view, as the sun had just set behind the 
black battlements, though we hoped to have 
twilight to last us to the bottom of the corrie 
on the other side. It did suffice to light us 
to the first floor, but no more, and even that 
we found no joke. The descent was 
tremendously blocked with huge stones, and 
the tarn at the bottom of the corrie is sur- 
rounded with them. About halfway down 
we came to a place where the invaluable 
plaid came into use. My companion, 
being the lighter man, stood above, with 
his heels well set in the rock, holding the 
plaid, by which I let myself down the 
chasm. Having got footing, I rested my 
back against the rock, down which my lighter 
friend let himself slide till he rested on my 
shoulders. This little piece of gymnastics 
we had to practise several times before we 
got to the bottom of the glen above Coiruisg. 
But there were, I think, two or three dis- 
tinct floors between the first and the last. 
From eight to half-past ten we descended, in 
almost total darkness, for though the moon 
rose about nine, and we could see her mild 
glory in the depths below, we were all the 
way down in the deep shadow of the peak 
behind us. Most of the way was among 
shelving ledges of rock, and in one place it 
seemed to me that there was no going further, 
for there was no apparent outlet from the en- 
vironment of rocks except down a dark 
gulley, over which a stream descended in a 
small cascade. The thought of passing the 
night there was not pleasant, and we tried in 
all directions before we ventured on the ex- 
periment of wriggling down the wet rock, in 
a perfectly vermicular manner, and scrambled 
round the edge of the waterfall on to some- 
thing that could be called “erra firma. I 
certainly never in the same space of time 
went through so much severe bodily exercise 
as in that descent from Sctir Dubh to 
Coiruisg. My very finger-tops were skinned, 
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from contact with the rough-grained rock. 
But the difficulties of the descent were com- 
pensated for when we got, with thankful 
hearts, into the full flood of the moonlight 
on the last floor, the valley above Coiruisg. 
How the loch and the surrounding moun- 
tains looked at that hour I will not attempt 
to describe. If the silence is solemn and 
subduing at mid-day, it may be imagined 
what it is at night. It is even deepened by 
the distant voice of the streams, coming 
down these corries so full of darkness and 
awe, the great peaks bending round as if to 
listen, and the moon, high in heaven, look- 
ing serenely down on the glittering loch, 
and the still glen, and the calm, ghostly 
rocks, “steeped in silentness.” But though 
the scene was solemn, nothing could be more 
delightfully peaceful, and the air was so 
mild, that I could have sat or lain there, on 
the nice gravelly beach of one of the little 
creeks, with pleasure till morning. A few 
minutes’ rest, however, was all we took, and, 
after wasting half-an-hour in climbing up 
Druim-na-Ramh (called, strangely enough, in 
some guide books, Drumhain), with the idea 
of going over into Harta Corrie for a change, 
which we abandoned on finding ourselves at 
the foot of a precipice, we descended again to 
the loch, and plodded our way all along its 
western margin, then up the dark rough brae, 


then down again into Glen Sligachan, and so 
on all the way by that weary path. By this 
time: the morning air was coming slightly 
chilly up the glen, and the precious plaid, 
which was a burden up the hill, was now a 


real comfort. Blaveinn looked very grand, 
and.‘so did Marscowe and Scir-nan-Gillean, 
but the thought of some food and sleep was 
of more overpowering interest. Oh, the 
length of those last three miles! It seemed 
as: if a malicious enchanter had shoved 
away Sligachan in our absence a long way to 
the west, and were still moving it from us 
every half-mile as we got on. And when at 
last, after a fifteen hours’ airing, we stood in 
front of the inn, at three a.M., behold, it was all 
dark and silent, and, worse still, the door was 
locked! How we rang long in vain, not 
wishing to disturb the household by making 
much noise (especially on Sunday morning) ; 
how we got in at last; how the cheerful host 
and the angelic Phillis waited on us with 
perfect readiness and good-humour ; how we 
refreshed exhausted nature with meat and 
drink; how we learned that our incom- 
parable geological brother had waited un- 
dined for us till midnight, excelling him- 
self; how we laid us gingerly down on our 





abraded joints; how we slept till noon the 
sleep of the weary; and how we spent that 
day of blessed rest along the banks of the 
lovely burn, lifting our eyes to the hills—ali 
these things it is pleasant now to recall to 
mind. 


BLAVEINN,. 


I have always considered Blaveinn the 
finest hill in Skye, and a remarkable example 
of the value of form, and variety of outline, 
in comparison with mere bulk, in the produc- 
tion of mountain grandeur. Blaveinn is only 
3,042 feet high, a pigmy compared with the 
giants of the Alps. It has neither glacier, 
nor “ bergschrund,” nor “nevé,” to boast of, 
nor is there need of axe, or rope, or ladder 
to conquer it. But yet is ita most stately 
mountain, with a noble contour, and a majes- 
tic head. Look up to it from Kilbride, or 
the Torrin shore, and even if you have seen 
the Jungfrau, and the Matterhorn, you will 
feel that this, too, isa grand, a stupendous 
object. Unlike Scitr-nan-Gillean, and its 
other neighbours of the Coolin, it stands 
alone, with no brother near its throne ; but 
it has an attendant retinue of wild crags and 
pinnacles, and is flanked on the east and 
north by walls of stern black precipice. 
Perhaps its most peculiar feature is its very 
long dorsal ridge, which, with its graduated 
succession of notches, greatly contributes to 
the impression it conveys of a height beyond 
its actual dimensions.. Thus from the oppo- 
site coast, at Loch Hourn, and Glenelg, it 
seems quite to tower above the Coolin, 
though it is really lower than the highest 
peaks of that range. This long back, termi- 
nating in the bold cleft head, with the 
sudden descent towards a continuous ridge 
of jagged spires and battlements, forms quite 
a unique profile, and the effect at evening, 
when the outline is visible, especially if there 
be a mixture of cloud and sunset colour, is 
indescribably fine. ‘The colour of the moun- 
tain is also remarkable, being, even at acom- 
paratively short distance, in general a deep 
blue-black, which under the light of the 
evening sun becomes purple or violet. This 
is probably the origin of its name, B/ath- 
bheinn, in Gaelic, meaning “ the mountain of 
bloom.” Slath also means “warm,” but 
there is nothing entitling Blaveinn to that 
epithet above any of its neighbours. After 
this explanation, it is hardly necessary to say, 
that “ Ben Blaven,” as it is sometimes called, 
is as tautological as it would be to say, 
** Mount Goattell.” 

There is no hill in Skye better worth 
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climbing, not merely for the view from the 
top, but for what is seen on the way up, and 
all round it. The nearest terminus is Broad- 
ford, which is also the proper starting-point 
for those who desire to see Coiruisg without 
going through Glen Sligachan, or to combine 
a visit to the Spar Cave, with the excursion 
by boat to Scdvaig. The most convenient 
way of ascending is to go up from Kirkibost. 
You go through a longish glen, then up a 
steepish ridge, on the other side of which 
you find a beautiful tarn, sleeping quietly 
under the brow of the mountain, something 
like Loch Etichan on Ben-Mac-Duibh, but 





prettier. The ascent from this to the top is 
rough and rocky, but free from danger. The 
crest, though narrow, is partially clothed 
with rough herbage and moss. The view 
down into Glen Sligachan is grand, there 
being nothing in the way between you and 
the bottom. Not less so is the view across 
the glen, of the whole Coolin range, includ- 
ing, if I mistake not, a peep of Coiruisg. I 
can’t say whether it is possible to get along 
the jagged ridge to the north-east; if so, it 
would be a nice variety to go that way, and 
along the Red Hills to Sligachan, or down 
the other side to the head of Loch Eynort, 























Blaveinn, from Glen Sligachan. 


which is one of the most picturesque spots on | Sligachan are, with one exception, entirely 


that wonderful road between Broadford and | different in their geological composition. 
Sligachan. But whether that rocky ridge be |The whole visible mass of the Coolin is 
possible or not, it is worth inspecting, for the | generally believed to be composed of what 
sake of the view one gets there of the preci- | Dr. McCulloch named hypersthene Rock, a 
pices on the east side, and into the lonely | compound of hypersthene with labradorite 
corrie below. There is a wall of rock there,| or Labrador felspar. It is one of the 
many hundred feet in height, the most per-| hardest and most enduring of rocks, of a 
pendicular I have seen. I let down some} peculiar colour, varying between green and 
stones over its edge, which seemed to touch | blue, and looking, when weather-worn, almost 
nothing before they reached the bottom.| black. This it is that invests these hills 
This is the face of the mountain one sees | with so very deep and beautiful a hue, even 
coming along from Broadford, a view never | at a few miles’ distance. The range on the 
to be forgotten. | opposite, or east; side of the glen, beginning 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the! with Glamaig, and including the Red Hills 
mountains on the opposite sides of Glen! and Marscowe, is composed of syenite, | 
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generally of a reddish colour, sometimes of 
a greyish green. The structure of the hills 
on each side is not less distinct, the Coolin 
being broken and serrated to a degree quite 
peculiar, while Glamaig and the Red Hills 
are conical, and comparatively tame in 
character. But Blaveinn, though on the 
same side of the glen with the latter hills, 
is in geological character, and equally in 
aspect, of the same composition as the 
Coolin range. Its base, however, appears 
to correspond in structure with a curious 
contact of the two rocks visible on the 
west side of the glen, between Harta-Corrie 
and Loch-nan-Aan, where the yellowish 
felspar rock is seen distinctly underlying 
the dark-coloured hypersthene rock above 
it. If, as seems beyond doubt, the Coolin 
is of volcanic origin, it would seem that 
Blaveinn was the centre of an independent 
forge of its own. 
“O Blaven! rocky Blaven! 
How I long to be with you again, 
To see lashed gulf and gully 
Smoke white in the windy rain— 
To see in the scarlet sunrise 
The mist-wreaths perish with heat, 
The wet rock slide with a trickling gleam 
Right down to the cataract’s feet : 
While toward the crimson islands, 
Where the sea-birds flutter and skirl, 


A cormorant flaps o’er a sleek ocean floor 
Of tremulous mother of pearl.” 


GLEN BREATAL. 


I have called this the most beautiful glen 
in Skye. There are, in truth, very few glens 
in Skye: there is hardly room for them. But 
if I had called it one of the finest glens in 





Scotland, I should not have gone far wrong. 
There are certainly none that I can re- 
member with such a view of mountains, ex- 
cept three—Glen Sligachan, Glencoe, and 
Glen Sannox. The beauty of this glen is, 
that being itself delightfully green and pas- 
toral, and watered by a charming stream full 
of good fish (not free), you look up from it to 
a high and long range of tremendous rocky 
walls and peaks. ‘There is something ex- 
quisitely piquant in the contrast between the 
cheerful verdure and comfort below (espe- 
cially if one is in Captain Cameron’s house) 
and the utter sterility and wildness of the | 
grim scarred rocks above. I know nothing! 
approaching to it in this respect, except 
some spots, such as the Grindelwald, in 
Switzerland. No enthusiastic lover of moun- 
tains, above all, no artist, ought to leave 
Skye without getting this view of the Coolin 
Hills. I saw it but once as a child, and did 
not see it again for many years; but I 
found, on going back, that the deep childish 
impression was true. There is not, in my 
humble opinion, a more perfectly unique, a 
more wonderful, or more beautiful view in 
all Scotland, than that from the brae above 
Glen Breatal, on the Minginish side, looking 
towards the ‘Coolin Hills, where you see in 
succession Sctr Thuilm, Scir Ghrita, Seur- 
na-Banachdich, Scir Dearg, Sctir-a-Scumain, 
and the corries between them, all marked, 
when the violet hues of an August sumset 
descend on them, with lines and colowss so 
distinct and splendid, that you wish there 
were a Turner on the spot to record them 
for the pleasure of all mankind. 
ALEXANDER NICOLSON. 





A LEGEND OF MULL. 


By THE MarQuis oF LORNE. 


PART FIRST. 


ARK, with shrouds of mist surrounded, 
Rise the mountains from the shore, 
Where the galleys of the Islemen 
Stand updrawn, their voyage o’er. 


Horns this morn are hoarsely sounding 
From Loch Buy’s ancient wall, 

While for chase the guests and vassals 
Gather in the court and hall. 


Hounds, whose voices could give warning 
From far moors of stags at bay, 

Quiver in each iron muscle, 
Howl, impatient of delay. 





Henchmen, waiting for the signal, 
At their chief’s imperious word, 
Start, to drive from hill and correi, 
To the Pass, the watchful herd. 


Closed were paths, as with a netting, 
Vain high courage, speed, or scent ; 

Every mesh, a man in ambush, 
Ready, with the crossbow bent. 


“ Eachan, guard that glade and copsewood, 
At your peril, let none by,” 

Cries the chief, while in the heather 
Silently the huntsmen lie. 
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Shouting by the green morasses, 
Where the fairies dance at night, 

Yelling ’mid the oak and birches, 
Come the beaters into sight. 


And before them, rushing wildly, 
Is the driven herd of deer, 

Whose wide antlers toss like branches 
In the winter of the year. 


Useless was the vassal’s effort 
To arrest the living flow ; 

And it passed by Eachan’s passage, 
Spite of hound, and shout, and blow. 


“ Dog, through you our sport is barren ; 
Why allowed you them to pass? 

Back—no answer—hark, men, hither : 
Take his staff, and bind him fast.” 


Hearing was with them obeying, 
And the hunter’s strong limbs lie, 
Bound with thongs from tawny oxen, 
’Neath the chieftain’s cruel eye. 


“More than twoscore stags have passed him; 
Mark the number on his flesh, 

With red stripes of that good ashwood : 
Mend me thus this broken mesh !” 


Ah, Loch Buy, faint and sullen 
Beats the heart once leal and free, 
That had yielded life, exulting 
If it bled for thine and thee. 


Deem’st thou that no honour liveth 
Save in haughty breasts like thine ? 
Think’st thou, men, like hounds in spirit, 
At such blows but wince and whine ? 


Often in the dangerous tempest, 
When the winds before the blast 
Surging, charged, like crested horsemen, 
Over helm, and plank, and mast, 


He, and all his kin before him, 

Well have kept the clansman’s faith,— 
Serving thee in every danger, 

Shielding thee from harm and scaith. 


’Mid the glens and hills ; in combats 
Where the blades of swordsmen meet, 

Has he fought with thee the Campbells, 
Mingling glory with defeat. 


But, as waters round Eorsa 
Darken deep, then blanch in foam, 
When the winds Ben More has harboured 
Burst in thunder from their home: 





So the brow fear never clouded 
Blackens now ‘neath Anger’s pall, 

And the lips, to speak disdaining, 
Whiten at Revenge’s call ! 


PART SECOND. 


Late, when many years had passed him, 
And the chief's old age begun, 

Seemed his youth again to blossom 
With the birth of his fair son. 


Late, when all his days had hardened 
Into flint his nature wild, 

Seem’d it softer grown, and kinder, 
For the sake of that one child. 


And again a hunting morning 
Saw Loch Buy and his men, 

With his boy, his guests and kinsmen, 
Hidden o’er a coppiced glen. 


Deep within its oaken thickets 
Ran its waters to the sea: 

On the hill the chief lay, careless, 
While the child watched eagerly. 


’Neath them, on the shining ocean, 
Island beyond Island lay, 

Where the peaks of Jura’s bosom 
Rose o’er holy Oronsay : 


Where the greener fields of Islay 
Pointed to the far Kintyre,— 

Fruitful lands of after ages,— 
Wasted then with sword and fire. 


For the spell that once had gathered 
All the chiefs beneath the sway 
Of the ancient royal sceptre 
Of the Isles, had passed away. 


Once, from Rathrin, to the southward, 
Westward to the low Tyree, 

Northward past the Alps of Cuchullin, 
Somerled ruled land and sea : 


Colonsay, Lismore and Scarba, 
Bute and Cumrae, Mull and Skye, 
Arran, Jura, Lew’s and Islay, 
Shouted then one battle cry. 


But those Isles, that still united, 
Fought at Harlaw Scotland’s might, 

Broken by their fierce contentions, 
Singly waged disastrous fight. 


And the teaching of Forgiveness— 
Grey Iona’s creed—became 

Not a sign for men to reverence, 
But a burning brand of shame. 
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Still, among the names that Ruin 
Had not numbered in her train, 
Lived the great clan, proud as ever, 
Of the race of strong MacLaine. 


And his boy, like her he wedded, 
Though of nature like the dove, 

Showed the eagle spirit, flashing 
Through her heritage of love. 


Heir of all the vassals’ homage 
Rendered to the grisly sire, 

He had grown his people’s treasure, 
Fostered as their heart’s desire. 


Surely Safety guards his footsteps; 
Enmity he hath not sown: 

Yet,—who is it who glides near him— 
Whose the arm thus round him thrown ? 


It is Eachan! who has, wolflike, 
Seized upon a helpless prey ! 

Furiously and fast he bears him 
Where a cliff o’erhangs the bay. 


There, while sea-birds scream around them, 
Holding by his throat the boy, 

Eachan turns, and to the father, 
Shouts in scorn, and mocking joy: 


“ Take the punishment thou gavest— 
Give before all there a pledge 





For my freedom, or thy darling, 
Dying, falls from yonder ledge ! 


“Take the strokes in even number, 
As thou gavest—blow for blow— 

Then, dishonoured, on thine honour 
Swear, to let me freely go!” 


Silent, in his powerless anger, 
Stood the chief, with all his folk ; 

And before them all the ransom 
Was exacted, stroke for stroke. 


Then again the voice of vengeance 
Pealed from Eachan’s lips in hate: 

** Childless and dishonoured villain, 
Expiation comes too late! 


‘‘ My revenge is not completed :” 
And they saw, in dumb despair, 
How he hurl’d his victim downward, 

Headlong, through the empty air ! 


Then they heard a yell of laughter, 
As they turned away the eye ; 

And they gazed again, where nothing 
Met their sight but cliff and sky. 


For the murderer dared to follow 
Where the youthful spirit fled, 

To the throne of The Avenger,— 
To The Judge of quick and dead. 





REFLECTIONS IN BYE-TIME. 


III. SELF-SACRIFICE. 


HAT is self-sacrifice? and who sacrifice 


themselves ? 


It is of no use to attempt to answer this 
question till we have reflected on what is 
called self-sacrifice, and on who are said to 


sacrifice themselves. 


To do what one does not like, or to sur- 


render what one does, is called self-sacrifice ; 


and those who make this evident of their 


own actions are commonly thought to be 
the self-sacrificing. 

Then is “self” an evil thing? Who gave 
us ourselves? God. And shall we dare to 
say that his gift is evil ? 

But then, what is “ourself?” Just as 
rags and dirt may disguise beauty as ugliness, 
so hereditary tendencies, with all their train 
of mistakes and crimes, may disguise the 
soul which is the son of God as the servant 
) of sin, As we painfully crucify the flesh, 





and gradually rise into the large liberty of 
the sons of God, we are doing ourselves the 
highest service. For what is the liberty of 
the sons of God? Is it not that we see the 
beauty of our duty, and understand that the 
right thing is also the thing pleasant and 
desirable ? 

If a man wished to commit a murder, and 
controlled his wicked desire, would he be 
self-sacrificing ? For who would have suffered 
most by his sin? And who gains the most 
by his abstinence? In both cases, himself. 

Again, if a man feels a strong impulse to 
do some good action, a patriotism or a phi- 
lanthropy, and restrains that impulse, who 1s 
the greatest loser by his restraint? Himself, 
too; for his good deed might have failed in 
every result except the development of the 
life within him. The loss is simply his own ; 
but who would call it self-sacrifice ? 
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Mere self-restraint or loss, therefore, do 
not constitute self-sacrifice. 

Can it be called self-sacrifice when the 
blind man submits to the oculist who can 
cure him, or when the man who is starving 
at home goes out to win easy affluence in a 
new land ? 

Yet there are many who will go blind all 
their days rather than submit to the sharp 
pang of cure. There are many who will 
starve at home rather than bestir themselves 
to new duties under new conditions. 

Then what is self-sacrifice? There is no 
such thing. Must we give up a beautiful 
idea? Nay, rend the veil, and you will see 
revealed but a brave and simple pursuit of 
the right regardless of consequences, yea, 
though that right may sometimes bring our- 
selves immediate delight, or may sometimes 
bring great pain to others. Jesus did not 
shrink from his cross because his mother 
must stand beside it. 

It is simply the higher development of 
life, and the pain that attends it is not due to 
the development itself, but to soraething 
which hinders its perfect work. The same 
action costs one man more than another. 
One martyr weeps, another rejoices; the 
latter has already attained a height to which 
the other shall presently attain. ‘The stream 
of new life has simply rushed more swiftly 
down the clearer conduit. 

The struggle of to-day shall pass unnoticed 
to-morrow. The child painfully halves his 
apple with his companion ; the man joyfully 
gives his life as the ransom of his friend’s. 

It is at the point where dross mingles with 
the gold that the fire burns and scarifies. 
Pain puts her stern finger on the link which 
binds us down. ‘The true wife, the true 
mother, does not call her devotion a sacrifice ; 
| she knows it is her life, her joy, her crown ; 
she blushes for her moments of failure, of 
weariness ; she never wants less to do or to 
endure, but only niore strength and more 
wisdom. 

When the martyr gives his life—ay, though 
he be of the weaker sort, who cannot keep 
the tears from his eyes and the pathos from 
his heart, he knows it would be far worse 
with him if he turned back. Having reached 
this point in his history, he feels that it has 
to be passed, and that to fail now would be 
only to carry away all its terror and agony, 
and none of its triumph. So it is, ever; the 
new experience or duty brings its anguish, 
its contest; but escape lies forward, not 
backward. The young man who would not 
sell his possessions went away exceeding 





sorrowful. Did he ever enjoy them after- 
wards? Did he give them up at last, or did 
he wait till they gave him up, and sent him 
away a pauper into the next world? Shall 
the spirit-son within us do the Father's bid- 
ding, and work with God ; or shall this rebel- 
lious flesh, like the contumacious servant, be 
given up to the tormentors till it has paid 
the uttermost farthing ? 

What a desolate blank would fall on our 
hearts if we gave up love that we might be 
spared its agony! It has agonies, we need 
not deny that ; but are not even its agonies to 
be preferred before any other bliss? Who 
does not envy Paul the height on which he 
stood when he was willing to be accursed for 
the sake of his kinsmen ? 

We have to do some things painfully, but 
we must do them in the certain hope that we 
shall grow worthy to enjoy them to-morrow. 
What we rejoice to do, we do well. Let us 
endure the pain for the sake of the pleasure. 
We do not make a purchase for the sake of 
the price, but for the possession. But some 
people seem like the merchantmen in the 
parable, in every respect but one—they go 
and sell all their possessions, and forget to 
carry off the pearl of great price. 

In connection with alms, we are constantly 
told that “God loveth a cheerful giver.” We 
feel that the widow’s willing mite is the true 
gift, and not the gold of the miser, who only 
thinks of making a good investment in heaven, 
who lends to the Lord, because he has heard 
He gives the best interest, and who forgets 
the spirit by which alone material things can 
be represented in heavenly places. His gift 
costs him pain, while hers affords her pleasure ; 
yet his pain shall cause his money to perish 
with his pride and selfishness, while her 
pleasure shall be reflected on the faces of 
those who shall receive her into everlasting 
habitations. But this, of which all thoughtful 
minds are fully conscious in connection with 
money, is not so fully realised in other 
things. We tolerate, and sometimes half- 
admire, a cant of self-sacrifice. We sympa- 
thize with the sorrows which are shown ; with 
the endurance which is always on dress- 
parade, and never on duty; with the love 
that makes us think itself angelic by care- 
fully revealing on what a devil it is wasted. 
(Poor devil!) We are prone to estimate 
absorption in great ideas by coldness of 
manner, energy in action by aridness of 
sympathy, the life that has been poured out 
by the poverty of that which tfemains. 
Alas, that it is sometimes necessary to con- 
sider and balance these things! But at most 
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they prove not the greatness of the work, | “Have we not always the service and love 
| of God as our highest joy and duty?” Let 


but the inadequacy of the worker. 

People are praised for doing for the poor 
what none would commend them for doing 
for those of their own household ; and one 
misery of this is that many are tempted to 
give up duties which would claim all, and 
pass unnoticed, for other duties whose very 
perfunctory performance wins the world’s 
word. The daughter who gives herself to 
home duties would be half-blamed for show- 
ing any need for refreshment while her home 
duties required her; she must be instant in 
season and out of season. But the daughter 
who has a district or a school too often ap- 
| pears to acquire a right to recreation and 
| change quite independent of home duties. 
Yet the district or the school are seldom 
allowed to interfere with the recreation and 
change that come through home privileges. 
The teacher leaves her class just at the season 
when it is hardest to find a substitute. She 
cannot be expected to postpone her lover’s 
call that she may visit a sick woman. She 
stays at home when the weather is bad or her 
health is weak, though possibly neither the 
weather nor the malady would suffice to 
defer a friendly visit. We are not saying 
that this is unnatural ; we are simply saying 
that it fixes its own sphere—that it is not the 
| love that saves the world or ever will save it, 
' and the pity is that it is sometimes mistaken 
for it. 

For we have each of us our own heritage 
of that 


** Strong Son of God, immortal Love.” 


For all of us there exists something for which 
it would be our supreme joy to live, to work, 


| to suffer, and to die. We set up our poor 
little sham substitutes; we find it hard to 
believe that love, like truth, is simple; we 
often resemble a blind man toiling to earn a 
shilling, while gold lies beside his hand. Oh 
if we couldall only enter into the fullrealisation 
of our right to freely give ourselves away, 
| what a glory would at once descend on life! 
Somebody would find his highest joy in ful- 
filling those duties which now somebody else 
is doing so wearily and wastefully. For in 
matters spiritual, as in workshop or kitchen, 
ill-done work is the costliest in every way, 
and finally in this, that it must be done again. 
And all work is ill done which is not done 
with the very best that is in us. 

Everything and everybody would be some- 


body’s highest joy, and yet each would fulfil | us. 


his relative duties to all for the sake of his 
highest duty. And yet it may be asked, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| heart. 


us reply by another question: “ How can a 
man love God, whom he hath not seen, ex- 
cept by loving the brother whom he hath 
seen?” Love is ever expansive ; it does not 
contract nor strike down ; it widens, it grows 
up. - Personal enthusiasm for some patriot 
carries the flame of patriotism from heart to 
The man who best loves his race 


| first loved one who was worthy love. He 





{ 


who would love God must love the universe, 


| but he will begin on the point where he 


stands. 

And there is a time when we may pour on 
one dear head, or over one dear hearth, the 
blessings which onlookers may think should 
have been “given to the poor”—sprinkled 
abroad among many. But then the whole 
world is richer for every true love ; the world 
is richer for every true friendship. Shall 
we sacrifice ourselves to morning calls and 
proprieties—“ serving” our acquaintances by 
conventional comments on the weather, or 
the great trial, or the new book, to “ philan- 
thropy” which we do not love, and to “objects 
in life”. which only make us weary of exist- 
ence, or shall we set forth the picture of a 
pure devoted life, which shall rise to comfort 
and strengthen others at their own crooked 
corners? Shall we “sacrifice” society or 
home, acquaintances or friends, mammon or 
God? The necessity for this decision enters 
into many a life. And the real self-sacrifice 
comes in the guise of self-indulgence, and only 
stands revealed when the fields of life lie bare 
in harvest time. 

Is not love the fulfilling of law — the 
development of the Word of God within us, 
and, therefore, the best of life? And how is 
love made manifest? By suffering. Who 
loves his country most, the rich man at ease 
on her luxuriant plains, or the exile who shall 
never tread her shores again? Suffering has 
developed in the one the love which may be 
latent in the other; but a treasure cannot be 
said to be ours till we know we possess it. 

“What our faithful service asks, 
Daily setting noble tasks, 
Soon our love obtains; 
And when one has given all, 


At a martyred country’s call, 
What a love it gains!” 


If we do our noble deeds or our kind- 
nesses just for the pure love and joy of them, 
then the caprice of fame or the unworthiness 
of human nature lose all their power to sting 
The patriot who dies for love of his land 
need not fret that he is forgotten, while 
another man who could do no more 1s 
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crowned as her saviour. One dart only is 
left in the quiver of ingratitude—we must 
still be sorry for their loss who fail to love us 
as they might, and so lose an opportunity of 
bestowing that magic gift which ever enriches 
the giver more than the receiver. We shall 
be sorry that they leave us all the blessing ; 
but long ere love reaches that sublime height, 
it will be in less danger of ingratitude, which 
is occasionally nothing but the somewhat 
harsh manifestation of a sturdy independence, 
which will not surrender even to the claims 
of the ever-unpayable debt of past benefits 
and kindnesses. 

But what of the pain that does nobody 
any good? From many a couch of agony, 
from many a maimed life comes up this cry, 
“We could endure any torture if we knew it 
was for the great good of somebody ; if we 
could not do so, we should at once feel that 
the failure in endurance lay in some baseness 
and unworthiness of our own nature. But 
our blood is shed for nought, and our lives 
are poured out in vain.” It is an exceeding 
bitter cry. But as we believe in the loving 
power working out the good of all creation— 
the Fatherhood which makes humanity bro- 
therhood—let us trust our Father so much as 
to be assured that every pain of ours must be 
for the good of the world—that, seen or 
unseen, it is working out the universal 
progress, working with God himself. It is 
best when the left hand does not know what 
the right hand does. God is keeping secrets 
for us here. He is saving both the capital 
and the interest of such wealth as this. 
These lives have sat down low at the feast, 
only to hear the special invitation, “ Friend, 
come up higher.” 

God help those who really sacrifice them- 
selves; who let their heavenly vision die away 
before their eyes without working it into the 
pattern of their lives.; who started on their 
journey with their faces set towards Truth 
and Righteousness, but were diverted from 
their path by a brougham, a dinner party, 
and a country house. Such poor souls need 


no judgment in heaven or earth, but the 
revival of the ideal of their youth. And 


this is written as with invisible ink beneath 
their reports in the papers, and their testi- 
monials and their votes of thanks, and it is 
sure to start forth just as these begin to fade. 
* Like everything else that is good in God’s 
world, that true struggle, which is and gives 
life, and gladness, and strength, has its 


| hideous mocking shadow. Who does not 


know that dreadful tyrant who has no will of 
her own ; who is sure you know best; whose 





delight is to give in ; who says always, “ Just 
as you please;” who will not sign legal agree- 
ments, but will trust you entirely ; who is 
“sure she is always ready to do whatever 
you please, and that you never hear her com- 
plain ;” who only takes a holiday or sips a 
little wine that she may “keep up for your 
sake ;” who has no friends of her own, but 
“will make herself agreeable to whoever you 
like ;”. who reminds you of her birthday on 
the following morning ; whose books all open 
at passages on self-denial and resigned pa- 
tience, and in whose bedroom there is an 
illuminated text, “ Blessed are the persecuted.” 

There is scarcely a subject on which 
common opinion is more misty and morbid, ’ 
than on this of self-sacrifice. We have a 
right to give up our wills, our wealth, our 
lives, but we have no right to do so at other 
folk’s charges. Self-sacrifice at so much a 
yard is an illegal commodity. 

There are people who assume duties they 
do not fulfil, and take credit for the mere 
assumption. They say they cannot leave 
their aged father or their feeble mother ; they 
resolve to wear out the morning of their days 
in filial devotion. But to what does their 
devotion amount? Is theirs the sacred 
softening light of faithful love? Are they to 
be found at their post even as any hireling 
would be found? Is not the old man or the 
old woman merely cheated by the name of 
son or daughter in place of the reality of 
housekeeper or servant? Would any paid 
stranger be as openly impatient with their 
feeble iteration, as flagrantly neglectful of 
their little whims? Are not the son and the 
daughter, taking the leisure and luxury of 
home, and putting aside its perhaps irksome 
restraints and duties, simply menials of that 
grade which is paid not for work, but for 
show ? 

All this would come under another head, 
were it not that such, though sometimes 
startled into the admission that they stayed 
at home because it seemed easier to defy 
and disobey their mother’s crotchets, than 
to submit to the narrowed limits and stern 
obligations of more independent life, or 
because they feared that if they left their 
father he might marry again, and so spoil the 
simple curtness of his will, are still unable to 
see that all this is not sacrifice in any sense 
of the word, but simply merchandise, guid pro 
quo. 

Love is paid only by love ; trading energy 
and endurance by trade success. Let 
them rest content with their legacy, and 
their chief mourner’s place. Only let us hear 
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no more of their blighted youth. In fact, 
we don’t hear much more of it after they 
have filled that chief mourner’s place, and the 
legacy has come in. That little account 
being finally settled, no adding up of items 
can increase its sum-total. Now it is more 
interesting and advantageous to make them- 
selves uncomfortable and invaluable in some 
new position. 

Quite on the other hand, there is a sense 
wherein this guzd pro quo should pass through 
all seeming sacrifice, and purify it of every- 
thing but justice and gladness. We offer our 
best because it is due from us, because we 
should be but sneaking debtors if we with- 
held it. Such is the change in public opinion, 
that the duties of parents to children, once 
so slightly dwelt on are, at least in transi- 
tion, likely to obscure the no less stringent 
debt of children to parents. So far has 
this gone, that a daughter, a woman with 
the presumed advantages of cultivation, has 
been heard to say in justification of the 
constant jarring and rebellion in which she 
chose to remain in her father’s house, in 
preference to more practical hardship out- 
side it, “My father has a right to main- 
tain me in any circumstances, but he is 
under an obligation to me if I keep his 
house.” 


We will hope this was an extreme case ; still 
the growing feeling is of the responsibility of 
the parent towards the child whom his will 
brought into the world. So far, thoroughly 
good. But is the gift of life worth nothing, 


that nothing is due in return for it? Is the 
child willing to surrender its possession in 
existence, and sink back to blankness? Is 
there nought in its past, present, or future, 
for which the boon of being becomes 
valuable? It is probable that few suicides 
look forward to annihilation, but rather, 
that thinking a battle may be won with- 
out being fought, they long to hasten the 
future, or to regain something lost from the 
past. 

Is there no thought in our minds 
which we feel is worth our consciousness 








—no day of delicious experience, which 
distilled all the sweet from pain and care 
—no unspeakable vision of the future? 
Then we owe all these to our father and 
mother—yea, yonder workhouse foundling, 
whose present life seems worth less than 
nothing, still owes them all that he shall find 
in eternity. We cannot do better than be 
good children ; we cannot serve God if we 
do not serve our parents. That which is 
taken from them cannot. be “ Corban.” 

Yes, all love is only payment of a debt. 
Love gives everything in simple return for the 
best gift of all, itself. The greatest kindness 
we can receive is to be permitted to do a 
kindness ; but it must be a real kindness, 
The wife: who goes on yielding to her hus- 
band’s sins and self-indulgences, or the 
husband who weakly indulges his wife's 
idleness and selfishness, are simply returning 
evil for evil, and being unkind to others 
because they were first unkind to them. 

And truly, when we enter into the full 
meaning of returning evil for evil, we shall 
blush for shame over some of the pseudo- 
self-sacrifices with which we now secretly 
glorify ourselves. Shall you give your sub- 
stance to your brother whom it will ruin, 
rather than endure for him an agony of 
self-restraint and watching, the torture of 
temporary estrangement, the weary waiting 
which somebody must go through for his 
sake, before he can be saved at last? Shall 
you give yours or yourself? So much of our 
“sacrifice” is like that of patriots who buy 
themselves out of the army, and empty their 
pockets to save their blood. But the 
country is saved by the lives that are bravely 
poured out. And the one sacrifice of the 
world is the love that freely gives itself. 

Let us weigh the worth of our labours of 
love by the joy of them, by our inability to 
refrain from them, and by the light they 
bring into our life. If we knew the secret of 
the sweetest faces and the brightest natures, 
we should find them best described by the 
line— 

** God-satisfied and earth undone.” 
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CHAPTER XIX.—MR. MORTIMER GOES 
THROUGH THE TURNPIKE. 


“‘T hear thee speak of the happy land.” 


=| looked 
=) down as 
sMiss 

; Cramp- 
ton and 
Miss 
Christie 
emerged 
into the 
garden. 
“Most 

4 imperti- 

nent of 
Swan,” 
heheard 

t he 
former 

| say, “to 

| be argu- 
ing thus 
about 

: political 

affairs in the presence of the children. And 








young Crayshaw to stay so much with them, 
I cannot imagine. We shall be having them 
turn republican next.” Ww 

“Turn republican !” repeated Miss Christie 
with infinite scorn, “ there’s about as much 
chance of that as of his ever seeing his native 
country again, poor laddie ; which is just no 
chance at all.” 


step as Miss Crampton went on, “ Is the old 
girl gonein? And what was she talking of?” 

“Well, sir, something about republican 
institootions.” 

“Ah! and so you hate them like poison?” 

“Yes, in a manner of speaking Ido. But 
I've been a thinking,” continued Swan, taking 

the nails out of his lips and leaning in at the 
| window, “I’ve been a thinking as it ain’t 
| noways fair, if all men is ekal—which you're 
| allers upholding—that you should say Swan, 
and I should say Mister Crayshaw.” 

“ No, it isn’t,” exclaimed Crayshaw laugh- 
ing ; let’s have it the other way. You shall 
say Crayshaw to me, and I’ll say Mr. Swan 
to you, sir.” 

XVI—32 











what Mr. Mortimer can be thinking of, inviting | J 





Crayshaw at this moment inquired of | 
Swan, who had mounted his ladder step by | 


older man. 


FATED TO BE FREE. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 


“ Well, now, you allers contrive to get the 
better of me, you and Mr. Johnnie, you're so 
sharp! But, anyhow, I could earn my own 
living before I was your age, and neither of 
you can. Then, there’s hardly a year as I 
don’t gain a prize.” 

“T’m like a good clock,” said Crayshaw, 
‘‘T neither gain nor lose. I can strike too. 
But how did you find out, sir, that I never 
gained any prizes?” 

“Don’t you, sir?” 

“ Never, sir—I never gained one in my 
life, sir. But I say, I wish you’d take these 


shavings down again.” 

“‘ No, I won't,” answered Swan, “ if I’m to 
be ‘sirred’ any more, and the young ladies 
made to laugh at me.” 

“Let Swanny alone, Cray,” said Gladys. | 
“Be as conservative as you like, Swan. 
It’s the only right 


Why shouldn’t you? 
thing.” | 
“Nothing can be very far wrong as Old 
Master thinks,” answered Swan. “ He never 
interfered with my ways of doing my work 
either, no more than Mr. John does, and 
that’s a thing I vally ; and he never but once | 

wanted me to do what I grudged doing.” 
“When was that?” asked Mr. Augustus 
ohn. , 
“Why, when he made me give up that | 
there burial club,” answered Swan. “He | 
said it was noways a moral institootion ; and 
so I shouldn’t have even a decent burying to 
look forward to for me and my wife (my poor 
daughters being widows, and a great expense 
to me), if he hadn’t said he’d bury us himself | 
if I’d give it up, and bury us respectably too, | 
it stands to reason. Mr. John heard him.” 
“Then, thath the thame thing ath if he’d 


_thaid it himthelf,” observed Johnnie, answer- | 


ing the old man’s thought about a much 


“Did I say it wasn’t, sir? No, if ever 
there was a gentleman—it’s not a bit of use 
argufying that all men are ekal. I’m not | 
ekal to either of them two.” 

“ In what respect ?” asked Crayshaw. 

“In what respect? Well, sir, this is how 
it is. I wouldn’t do anything mean nor dis- | 
honest ; but as for them two, they couldn’t. 
I never had the education neither to be a | 
gentleman, nor wished to. Not that I talk as 
these here folks do down here—I’d scorn it. 
I’m a Sunbury man myself, and come from 





the valley of the Thames, and talk plain 
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English. But one of my boys, Joey,” con- 
tinued Swan, “talking of wishes, he wished 
he’d had better teaching. He’s been very 
uppish for some time (all his own fault he 
hadn’t been more edicated) ; told his mother 
and me, afore ‘he sailed for the West Indies, 
as he’d been trying hard for some time to 
turn gentleman. ‘I shall give myself all the 
airs that ever I can,’ he says, ‘ when once I 
get out there.’ ‘Why, you young ass!’ says 
I, ‘for it’s agen my religion to call you a 
fool (let alone your mother wouldn’t like it), 
arn’t you awear that giving himself airs is 
exactly what no real gentleman ever does?’ 
‘A good lot of things,’ says he, ‘father, 
goes to the making of a gentleman.’ ‘Ay, 
Joey,’ says I, ‘but ain’t a gentleman a man 
with good manners? Now a good-manner’d 
man is allers saying by his ways and looks to 
them that air beneath him, “ You're as good 
as Iam!” and a bad-manner’d man is allers 
saying by his ways and looks to them that air 
above him, “I’m as good as you air!” 
There’s a good many folks,’ I says (not 
knowing I should repeat it to you this day, 
Mr. Crayshaw), ‘as will have it, that because 
we shall all ekally have to be judged in the 
next world, we must be all ekal in this. In 
some things I uphold we air, and in others 
I say we’re not. Now your real gentleman 
thinks most of them things that make men 
ekal, and t’other chap thinks most of what 
makes them unekal.’” 

“ Hear, hear,” said Johnnie. “And what 
did Joey thay to that, Thwan ?” 

“ He didn’t say much,” answered Swan in 
his most pragmatical manner. “He knows 
well enough that when I’m argufying with 
my own children (as I’ve had the expense of 
bringing up), I expect to have the last word, 
and I have it. It’s dinner-time, Mr. Johnnie ; 
will you pass me out my pipe? I don’t say 
but what I may take a whiff while the 
dinner’s dishing up.” 

“Tt was very useful, Swan,” said Gladys. 
“No doubt it made Miss Crampton think 
that Cray smokes.” 

“My word!” exclaimed Swan, “it was as 
good as a play to see him give himself those 
meek airs, and look so respectful.” 

He went down, and the two little boys 
came up. They had been turned out of 
Parliament, and had spent the time of their 
exile in running to the town, and laying out 
some of their money in the purchase of a 
present for Crayshaw; they were subject to 
humble fits of enthusiasm for Crayshaw and 
Johnnie. They came in, and handed him a 
“ Robinson Crusoe” with pictures in it. 


Crayshaw accepted it graciously. 

“You must write my name in it,” he ob- 
served, with exceeding mildness, “ and mind 
you write it with a soft G.” 

“Yes, of course,” said little Hugh, taking 
in, but hesitating how to obey. 

“A hard G is quite wrong, and very indi- 
gestible too,” he continued, yet more mildly ; 
“though people will persist that it’s a capital 
letter.” 

The young people-then began to congratu- 
late themselves-on:their suceess as regarded 
Miss Crampton.” 

**She scarcely stayed five minutes, and 
she was so afraid of the machine, and so 
shocked at the whittling and the talk,.and 
Cray’s whole appearance, that she »will mat 
come near us while he ‘isthere. ‘ffter ‘that, 
the stair-rods will pretect us.” 

“No,” -said Crayshaw, “but it’s no 
stimulus to my ‘genius ito ‘have to talk 
Yankee to such ignorant ;people. I might 
mix up North, South, anil West .as I liked, 
and you »wauld tbe none tthe wiser. How- 
ever, if she chances to hear me-speak.a week 
hence, she'll believe :thatymy accent has .en- 
tirely peeled off. I thoyght I'd better :pro- 
vide against that pprébability. It was an 
invention worthy of a@ poet, whith T-am”” 

“Que les ypeetes ithoient pendus,” said 
Augustus John, with vigour and sincerity. 
“ Ekthepting Homer and Tennython,” he 
added, as if willing to be just to all men. 

“What for? they've done nothing to 

ou.” 
we Haven't they! But for them I need not 
watht my life in making Latin vertheth. 
The fighting, though, in Homer and Tenny- 
thon I like.” 

In the meantime the four younger.children 
were whispering together over a large paper 
parcel, that crackled a good deal. 

“Which do you think is the grandest 
word?” said Bertram. 

“T like fallacious, Janie.” | 

“ But you said you would put wmbrageous,” 
observed Hugh, in a discontented tone. 

“No, those words don’t mean #7,” an- 
swered Janie. “I like ambrosial best. Put 
‘For our dear ambrosial Johnnie.’ ” 

The parcel contained as many squibs and 
crackers as the seller thereof would trust 
with his young customers ; also one rocket. 

Johnnie’s little brothers and sisters having 
written these words, rose from the floor on 
which they had been seated, and with blushes 
and modest pride presented the parcel. 

“For a birthday present,” they said, “and, 
Johnnie, you're to let off every one of them 
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your own self; and lots more are coming 
fromm the shop.” 

“My wig!” exclaimed Johnnie, feigning 
intense surprise, though he had heard every 
word of the conference. “Let them all off my- 
thelf, did you thay? Well, I do call that a 
motht egregiouth and tender lark.” 

These epithets appeared to give rarity and 
splendour to his thanks. Janie pondered 
over them a little, but when Crayshaw added, 
“ Quite parenthetical,” she gave it up. That 
was a word she could not hope to under- 
stand. When a difficulty is once confessed 
to be unconquerable, the mind can repose 
before it as before difficulties overcome, so 
says Whately. “If it had only been as hard 
a word as chemical,” thought Janie, “ I would 
have looked it out in the spelling-book ; but 
this word is so very hard that perhaps no- 
body knows it but Cray.” 

For the remainder of ‘the week, though 
| many revolutionary speeches were made in 
Parliament against the constituted school- 
room authorities, there was, on the whole, 
better behaviour and less noise. 

After that, John took his three elder 
children on the Continent, keeping the boy 
with him till Harrow School opened again, 
'and remaining behind with the girls till the 
| first week in November. During this time 
/he by no means troubled himself about the 
| domestic happiness that he felt he had 
| missed, though he looked forward with fresh 

interest to the time when his intelligent little 
| daughters would be companions for him, and 
| began, half unconsciously, to idealise the 
| character of his late wife, as if her death 
| had cost him a true companion—as if, in 
| fact, it had not made him much nobler and 
| far happier. 
| He was not sorry, when he returned home, 
‘to find Valentine eager to get away for a 
little while, for it had been agreed that the 
| old man should not be left by both of them. 
| Valentine was improved; his comfortable 
'and independent position in his uncle’s 
| house, where his presence was so evidently 
| regarded as an advantage, had made him 
more satisfied with himself; and absence 
| from Dorothea had enabled him to take an 
interest in other women. 

He went away in high spirits and capital 
health, and John subsided into his usual 
habits, his children continuing to grow about 
him. He was still a head taller than his 
eldest son, but this did not promise to be 
long the case. And his eldest girls were so 
' Clever, and so forward with their education, 
| that he was increasingly anxious to propitiate 








Miss Crampton. It was very difficult to 
hold the balance even; he scarcely knew 
how to keep her at a distance, and yet to 
mark his sense of her value. 

“T am going to see the Brandons to- 
morrow,” he remarked to Miss Christie one 
day, just before the Christmas holidays. 

“Then I wish ye would take little Nancy 
with ye,” observed the good lady, “ for 
Dorothea was here yesterday. Emily is come 


‘to stay with them, and she drove her over. 


Dorothea wished to see the child, and when 
she found her gone out for her walk she was 
disappointed.” ; 

“What did she want with her?” asked 
John. , 

“Well, I should have thought it might 
occur to ye that the sweet lamb had perhaps 
some sacred reason for feeling attracted 
towards the smallest creatures she could con- 
veniently get at.” 

“Let the nestling bird be dressed up, 
then,” said John. “I will drive her over 
with me to lunch this morning. Poor 
Emily ! she will feel seeing the child.” 

“Not at all. She has been here twice to 
see the two little ones. At first she would 
only watch them over the blinds, and drop a 
few tears ; but soon she felt the comfort of 
them, and when she had got a kiss or two, 
she went away more contented.” 

Accordingly John drove his smallest 
daughter over to Wigfield House, setting her 
down rosy and smiling from her wraps, and 
sending her to the ladies, while he went up 
to Brandon’s peculiar domain to talk over 
some business with him. 

They went down into the morning-room 
together, and Emily rose to meet John. It 
was the first time he had seen her in her 
mourning-dress and with the cap that did 
not seem at all to belong to her. 

Emily was a graceful young woman. Her 
face, of a. fine oval shape, was devoid of 
ruddy hues ; yet it was more white than pale ; 
the clear dark grey eyes shining with health, 
and the mouth being red and beautiful. The 
hair was dark, abundant, and devoid of gloss, 
and she had the advantage of a graceful and 
cordial manner, and a very charming smile. 

There were tears on her eyelashes when 
she spoke to John, and he knew that his 
little cherub of a child must have caused 
them. She presently went back to her place, 
taking little Anastasia on her knee; while 
Dorothea, sitting on the sofa close to them, 
and facing the child, occupied and pleased 
herself with the little creature, and en- 
couraged her to talk. 
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Of English children this was a lovely 
specimen, and surely there are none lovelier 
in the world. Dorothea listened to her 
pretty tongue, and mused over her with a 
silent rapture. Her hair fell about her face 
like flakes of floss-silk, loose, and yellow as 
Indian corn; and her rosy cheeks were 
deeply dimpled. She was the only one of 
the Mortimers who was small for her years. 
She liked being nursed and petted, and 
while Dorothea smoothed out the fingers of 
her tiny gloves, the little fat hands, so soft 
and warm, occupied themselves with the 
contents of her workbox. 

She was relating how Grand had invited 
them all to spend the day. “ Papa brought 
the message, and they all wanted to go; and 
so—” she was saying, when John caught 
the sound of her little voice ; “ and so papa 
said, ‘What! not one of you going to stay 
with your poor old father ?’”—these words, 
evidently authentic, she repeated with the 
deepest pathos ; “‘ and so,” she went on, “I 
said, ‘I will.’” Then, after a pause for 
reflection, ‘“‘ That was kind of me, wasn’t it ?” 

A few caresses followed. 

Then catching sight of Emily’s brooch, in 
which was a portrait of her child, little 
| Nancy put the wide tulle cap-strings aside, 

and looked at it earnestly. 





“I know who that is,” she said, after 
bestowing a kiss on the baby’s face. 

“To you, my sweet ? who is it, then?” 

“It’s Freddy; he’s gone to the happy 


| land. It’s full of little boys and _ girls. 
Grand’s going soon,” she added, with great 
cheerfulness. “Did you know? Grand 
says he hopes he shall go soon.” 

‘““How did Emily look?” asked Miss 
Christie, when John came home. 

“ Better than usual, I think,” said John 
carelessly. ‘‘ There’s no bitterness in her 
sorrow, poor thing! She laughed several 
times at Nancy’s childish talk.” 

“She looks a great deal too young and 
attractive to live alone,” satd Miss Christie 
pointedly. 

“‘ Well,” answered John, “she need not 
do that long. There are several fellows 
about here, who, unless they are greater fools 
than I take them for, will find her, as a well- 
endowed young widow, quite as attractive as 
they did when she was an almost portionless 
girl.” 

“ But 
| Christie. 

“If you are going to say anything that I 
shall hate to hear,” answered John, half- 
laughing, “don’t keep me lingering long. 





in the meantime?” said Miss 





If you mean to leave me, say so at once, 
and put me out of my misery.” 

“Well, well,” said Miss Christie, looking 
at him with some pleasure, and more admi- 
ration, “ I’ve been torn in pieces for several 
weeks past, thinking it over. Never shall I 
have my own way again in any man’s house, 
or woman’s either, as I have had it here. 
And the use of the carriage and the top of 
the pew,” she continued, speaking to herself 
as much as to him; “and the keys; and I 
always knew I was welcome, which is more 
than being told so. And I thank ye, John 
Mortimer for it all, I do indeed ; but if my 
niece’s daughter is wanting me, what can I 
do but go to her?” 

“Tt was very base of Emily not to say a 
word about it,” said John, smiling with as 
much grimness as utter want of practice, 
together with the natural cast of his coun- 
tenance, would admit of. 

Miss Christie looked up, and saw with 
secret joy the face she admired above all 
others coloured with a sudden flush of most 
unfeigued vexation. John gave the footstool 
before him a little shove of impatience, and 
it rolled over quite unknown to him, and 
lighted on Miss Christie’s corns. 

She scarcely felt the pain. It was sweet 
to be of so much importance. Two people 
contending for: one lonely, homely old 
woman. 

“Say the word,” she presently said, “and 
I won’t leave ye.” 

“No,” answered John, “you ought to go 
to Emily. I had better say instead that I 
am very sensible of the kindness you have 
done me in staying so long.” 

“But ye won't be driven to do anything 
rash?” she answered, observing that he was 
still a little chafed, and willing to pass the 
matter off lightly. 

“Such as taking to myself the lady up- 
stairs!” exclaimed John. “No, but I must 
part with her; if one of you goes, the other 
must.” 

This was absolutely the first time the 
matter had even been hinted at between 
them, and yet Miss Christie’s whole conduct 
was arranged with reference to it, and Joha 
always fully counted on her protective pre- 
sence. 

“Ay, but if I might give myself the 
liberty of a very old friend,” she answered, 
straightway taking the ell because he had 
given her an inch, “there is something I 
would like to say to ye.” 

“What would you like to say?” 

“Well, I would like to say that if a man 
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is so more than commonly a fine man, that 
it’s just a pleasure to set one’s eyes on him, 
and if he’s well endowed with this world’s 
gear, it’s a strange thing if there is no ‘excel- 
lent, desirable, and altogether sweet young 
woman ready, and even sighing, for him.” 

“ Humph !” said John. 

“J don’t say there is,” proceeded Miss 
Christie, ‘far be it from me.” 

“‘T hate red hair,” answered the attractive 
widower. 

“Tt’s just like a golden oriole. It isn’t red 
at all,” replied Miss Christie dogmatically. 

“ J call it red,” said John Mortimer. 

“The painters consider it the finest colour 
possible,” continued the absent lady’s cham- 

ion. 

Pua Then let them paint her,” said John; 
“but—I shall not marry her; besides,” he 
chose to say, “I know if I asked her she 
would not have me: therefore, as I don’t 
mean to ask her, I shall not be such an un- 
mannerly dog as to discuss her, further than 
to say that I do not wish to marry a woman 
who takes such a deep and sincere interest 
in herself.” 

“Why, don’t we all do that? 
I do.” 

“You naturally feel that you are the most 
important and interesting of all God’s crea- 
tures fo yourself. You do not therefore 
think that you must be so to me. Our little 
lives, my dear lady, should not turn round 
upon themselves, and as it were make a 
centre of their own axis. The better lives 
revolve round some external centre, every- 
thing depends on that centre, and how much 
or how many we carry round with us besides 
ourselves. Now, my father’s centre is and 
always has been Almighty God—our Father 
and his. His soul is as it were drawn to 
God and lost, as a centre to itself in that 
great central soul. He looks at everything 
—I speak it reverently—from God’s high 
point of view.” . 

“ Ay, but she’s a good woman,” said Miss 
Christie, trying to adopt his religious tone, 
and as usual not knowing how. “ Always 
going about among the poor. I don’t sup- 
pose,” she continued with eathusiasm—* I 
don’t suppose there’s a single thing they can 
do in their houses that she doesn’t interfere 
with.” Then observing his amusement, “ Ye 
don’t know what’s good for ye,” she added, 
half laughing, but a little afraid she was 
going too far. 

“If ever I am so driven wild by the 
governesses that I put my neck, as a heart- 
broken father, under the yoke, in order to 


I am sure 





— 





get somebody into the house who can govern, 
as you have done,” said John, “it will be 
entirely your doing, your fault for leaving me.” 

“Well, well,” said Miss Christie, laughing, 
“‘T must abide ye’re present reproaches, but 
I feel that I need dread no future ones, for if 
ye should go and do it, ye’ll be too much a 
gentleman to say anything to me afterwards.” 

“You are quite mistaken,” exclaimed John 
laughing, “that one consolation I propose to 
reserve to myself, or if I should not think it 
right to speak, mark my words, the more 
cheerful I look the more sure you may be 
that I am a miserable man.” 

Some days after this the stately Miss 
Crampton departed for her Christmas holi- 
days, a letter following her, containing a 
dismissal (worded with studied politeness) 
and a cheque for such an amount of money 
as went far to console her. 

“Mr. Mortimer was about to send the 
little boys to school, and meant also to 
make other changes in his household. Mr. 
Mortimer need hardly add, that should Miss 
Crampton think of taking another situation, 
he should do himself the pleasure to speak 
as highly of her qualifications as she could 
desire.” 

Aunt Christie gone, Miss Crampton gone 
also! What a happy state of things for the 
young Mortimers! If Crayshaw had been 
with them, there is no saying what they 
might have done; but Johnnie, by his 
father’s orders, had brought a youth of 
seventeen to spend three weeks with him, 
and the young fellow turned out to be 
such a dandy, and so much better pleased 
to be with the girls than with Johnnie scour- 
ing the country and skating, that John 
for the first time began to perceive the 
coming on of a fresh source of trouble in his 
house. Gladys and Barbara were nearly 
fourteen years old, but looked older; they 
were tall, slender girls, black-haired and 
grey-eyed, as their mother had been, very 
simple, full of energy, and in mind and dis- 
position their father’s own daughters. Johnnie 
groaned over his unpromising companion, 
Edward Conyngham by name; but he was 
the son of an old friend, and John did what 
he could to make the boys companionable, 
while the girls, though they laughed at 
young Conyngham, were on the whole more 
amused with his compliments than their 
father liked. But it was not till one day, 
going up into Parliament, and finding some 
verses pinned on a curtain, that he began to 
feel what it was to have no lady to superin- 
tend his daughters. 
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“‘What are they?” Gladys said, “Why, 
papa, Cray sent them; they are supposed to 
have been written by Conyngham.” 

“What does he know about Conyngham?”’ 

“Oh, I told him when I last wrote.” 

“‘When you last wrote,” repeated John, in 
a cogitative tone. 

“ Yes ; I write about once a fortnight, of 
course, when Barbara writes to Johnnie.” 

“Did Miss Crampton superintend the 
letters ?” was John’s next inquiry. 

“Oh no, father, we always wrote them up 
here.” 

“J wonder whether Janie would have 
allowed this,” thought John. “I suppose as 
they are so young it cannot signify.” 

“‘ Cray sent them because we told him how 
Conyngham walked after Gladys wherever 
she went. That boy is such a goose, father ; 
you never heard such stuff as he talks when 
you are away.” 

John was silent. 

“ Johnnie and Cray are disgusted with his 
rubbish,” continued Barbara, “ pretending to 
make love and all that.” 

“Ves,” said John; “it is very ridiculous. 
“ Boys like Conyngham and Crayshaw ought 
to know better.” Nothing, he felt, could be 
so likely to make the schoolroom distasteful 
to his daughters as this early admiration. 
Still he was consoled by the view they took 
of it. 

“Cray does know better, of course,” said 
Gladys, carelessly. 

“Still, he was extremely angry with 
Conyngham, for being so fond of Gladys,” 
remarked Barbara; ‘‘ because you know she 
is Ais friend. He would never hear about 
his puppy, that old Patience Smith takes 
care of for sixpence a week, or his rabbits 
that we have here, or his hawk that live at 
Wigfield, unless Gladys wrote ; Mr. Brandon 
never writes to him.” 

“Now shall I put a stop to this, or shall 
| Ilet it be?” thought John ; and he proceeded 
to read Crayshaw’s effusion. 


TO G. M. IN HER BRONZE BOOTS. 


As in the novel skippers say, 

“ Shiver my timbers! ” and * Belay!” 
While a few dukes so handy there 
Respectfully make love or swear ; 


As in the poem some great ass 
For ever pipes to his dear lass ; 
And as in life tea crowns the cup, 
And muffins sop much butter up ; 


So, naturally, while I walk 
With you, I feel a swell—and stalk— 
Consecutively muttering ‘‘ Oh, 
I’m quite a maa, | feel 1 grow.” 
But loudliest thumps this heart to-day, 
While in the mud you pick your way, 
(ou fawn, you flower, you star, you gem,) 
ln your new boots with heels to them. 

Your Expxst Srave. 





“don’t consider these verses a bit. more 
consecutive than Conyngham’s talk,” said John, 
laughing. 

“Well, father, then he shouldn’t say such 
things! He said Mr. Brandon walked with 
an infallible stride, and that you were the 
most consecutive of any one he had ever met 
with.” 

“ But, my dear little girl, Crayshaw would 
not have known that unless you had told him ; 
do you think that was the right thing to do by 
a guest?” 

Gladys blushed. “ But, 


father,” said 


3arbara, “I suppose Cray may come now; 
Cray never 


Conyngham goes to-morrow. 
feels so well as when he is here.” 

“Thad no intention of inviting him this 
Christmas,” answered John. 

“Well,” said Gladys, “it doesn’t make 
much difference; he and Johnnie can be 
together just the same nearly all day, because 
his brother and Mrs. Crayshaw are going to 
stay with the Brandons, and Cray is to 
come too,” 

John felt as if the fates were against him. 

“And his brother was so horribly vexed 
when he found that he hardly got on at school 
at all.” 

“That’s enough to vex any man. Cray 
should spend less time in writing these verses 
of his.” 

“Yes, he wrote us word that his brother 
said so, and was extremely cross and un- 
pleasant, when he replied that this was 
genius, and must not be repressed.” 

John, after this, rode into the town, and 
as he stopped his horse to pay the turnpike, 
he was observed by the turnpike-keeper’s 
wife to be looking gloomy and abstracted; 
indeed, the gate was no sooner shut behind 
him than he sighed, and said with a certain 
bitterness, “ I shouldn’t wonder if, in two or 
three years time, I am driven to put my neck 
under the yoke after all.” 

“No, we can’t come,” said little Hugh, 
when a few days after this Emily and Doro- 
thea drove over and invited the children to 
spend the day, “ we couldn’t come on any 
account, because something very grand is 
going to happen.” 

“ Did you know,” asked Anastasia, “ that 
Johnnie had got into the she//.” 

“No, my sweet,” said Emily, consoling 
her empty arms for their loss, and appeasing 
her heart with a kiss. 

“ And father always said that some day he 
should come home to early dinner,” continued 
Hugh, “ and show the great magic lantern 
up in Parliament. Then Swan’s grandchildren 
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and the coachman’s little girls are coming; and 
every one is to have a present. It will be such 
fun.” 

“The shell,” observed Bertram, “means 
a sort of a class between the other classes. 
Father’s so glad Johnnie has got into the 
shell.” 

“ She is glad too,” said Anastasia. 
glad, Mrs. Nemily.” 

“Yes, I am glad,” answered Emily, a tear 
that had gathered under her dark eyelashes 
falling, and making her eyes look brighter, 
and her smile more sweet. 

Emily was not of a temperament that is 
ever depressed. She had her times of sorrow 
and tears; but she could often smile, and 
still oftener laugh. 


“You're 


CHAPTER XX.—THE RIVER. 


“Now there was a great calm at that time in the river; 
wherefore Mr. Standfast, when he was about half way in, We 
stood awhile, and talked to his companions that had waited 
upon him thither; and he said, ... ‘I have formerly lived 
by hearsay and faith; but now I go where'I shall live by 
sight, and shall be with Him in whose c ny I delight 
myself, 1 have loved to hear my Lord spoken off wherever 
i bese seen the print of His shoe in the there 
coveted to set my foot toe’ ”"—Pilgrim’s Progress. 


AND now the Christmas holidays being 
more than half over, Mr. Augustus Mortimer 
desired that his grandson might come and 
spend a few days with him, for Valentine 
had told him how enchanted John was with 
the boy’s progress, but that he was morti- 


fied almost past bearing by his lisp». Grand 
therefore resolved that sometting should be 
done ; and Crayshaw having now arrived, and 
spending the greater part of every day with 
his allies the young Mbrtimers,. was easily 
included in the invitation. If anybody wants 
a school-boy, he is generally mosttwelcome to 


him. Grand sent a flattering message tov the 
effect that he should be: much disappoirted 
if Cray did not appear that dayat his dimner- 
table. Cray accordingly didi appear,, and 
after dinner the old man begarm to put before 
his grandson the advantage it.would Be to 
him if he could cure himself of his lisp. 

“T never lithp, Grand” answered: the: boy, 
“when I talk thlowly, andé——. Mo, I 
mean when I talk s-lowly and take pains.” 

“Then why don’t you always talk slowly 
and take pains, to please your father, to 
please me, and to improve yourself?” 

Johnnie groaned, 

“This is very little more than an idle 
childish habit,” continued Grand. 

“We used to think it would do him good 
to have his tongue slit,” said Crayshaw, 
“ but there’s no need. When I torment him 
and chaff him, he never does it.” 

“T hope there és no need,” said Grand, a 


little uncertain’ whether this remedy was pro- 
posed in joke or earnest. “ Valentine has 
been reminding me that he used to lisp 
horribly when a child, but he entirely cured 
himself before he was your age.” 

Johnnie, in school-boy fashion, made a face 
at Valentine when the old man was not 
looking. It expressed good-humoured defi- 
ance and derision, but’ the only effect it pro- 
duced was on himself, for it disturbed for 
the moment the great likeness to his grand- 
father that grew on him every day. John 
had clear features, thick light hair, and deep 
blue eyes. His son was dark, with bushy 
eyebrows, large stern features, and a high 
narrow head, like old Grand. 

It was quite:dark, and the depth of winter, 
but the thermometer was many degrees 
above freezing-point, and a warm south wind 
was blowing. Grand.rose and rang the bell. 
“ Are the stable lantems lighted ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,,sir.” 

‘“‘ Then: you two boys come with me.” 

The beys, wondermg and nothing loth, 
followed: to the: stable; and the brown eyes 
of two lige ponies looked mildly into theirs. 

“ Trot. them out” said Grand to the 
groom) “‘arrd let thee-young gentlemen have 
a good loek at them:” 

Not a word didieither of the boys say. An 
event of huge importance appeared to loom 
in the horizon of ests; he cogitated over its 
probable-esnditions: 

“1 gott a: saddite for each of them,” said 
Grand. “ Valentine chose them, Johnnie. 
There now, we had better come in again.” 

‘And when they were seated in the dining- 
room. as: before, and there was still silence, 
te: wentton, “ You two, as I understand, are 
both in the same house at Harrow ?” 

“'Yes,a1r.” 

“ And it is agreed! that Johnnie could cure 
himself of his: lisp ifi he chose, and if you 
would continually remind. him. of it ?” 

“ Oh yes, certainly it is.” 

“Very well). ifi tite thing is managed by 
next Easter, I'll give each of you one of those 
ponies; and,” continued Grand cunningly, 
“ you may have the use of them during the 
remainder of these holidays, provided you 
| both promise, upon, your honour, to begin 
| the cure directly. If Johnnie has not jeft 
| off lisping at Easter, I shall have the ponies 
sold.” 

“ T’ll lead him such a life that he shall 
wish he’d never been born; I will indeed,” 
exclaimed Crayshaw fervently. 

| Well,” said Johnnie, “ never wath a better 
time. AUez &, or, in other wordth, go it.” 
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| “ And every two or three days you shall | laudable distinctness, “ but Grand will let 
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bring him to me,” continued Grand, “ that 
I may hear him read and speak.” 

The next morning, before John went into 
the town, he was greeted by the two boys 
on their ponies, and came out to admire and 
hear the conditions. 

“We mayn’t have them at school,” said 
Johnnie, bringing out the last word with 
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them live in hith—in his—stables.” 

John was very well contented to let the 
experiment alone ; and a few days after this, 
his younger children, going over with a mes- 
sage to Johnnie, reported progress to him in 
the evening as he sat at dinner. 

“ Johnnie and Cray were gone into the 
town on their grand new ponies, almost as 
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big as horses; they came galloping home | 
_while we were there,” said Janie. 


“ And, father, they are going to show up 
their exercises, or something that they’ve 
done, to Grand to-morrow ; you'll hear 
them,” observed Hugh. 

“ But poor Cray was so ill on Saturday,” 
said the little girl, “ that he couldn’t do 
nothing but lie in bed and write his poetry.” 





“ But they got on very well,” observed 
Bertram philosophically. “They had up 
the stable-boy with a great squirt ; he had to 
keep staring at Cray while Johnnie read 


| aloud, and every time Cray winked he was 


to squirt Johnnie. Cray didn’t have any 
dinner or any tea, and his face was so red.” 
* Poor fellow !” 
“Yes,” said the youngest boy, “ and he 
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wrote some verses about Johnnie, and said 
they were for him to read aloud to grand- 
Johnnie 
That doesn’t sound very 


father. But what do you think? 
said he wouldn’t ! 
kind, does it?” 

Johnnie’s resolution, however, was not 
particularly remarkable ; the verses, com- 
pounded during an attack of asthma, running 
as follows :— 


AUGUSTUS JOHN CONFESSES TO LOSS OF 
APPETITE. 


I cannot eat rice pudding now, 
Jam roll, boiled beef, and such ; 
From Stilton cheese this heart I vow 
Turns coldly as from Dutch. 


For crab, a shell-fish erst loved well, 
0 not care at all, 
Though I myself am in the shell 
And fellow-feelings call. 


I mourn not over tasks unsaid— 
This child is not a flat— 
=o is empty as my head, 
ut no—it isn’t that ; 


I cannot eat. And why? To shrink 
rom truth is like a sinner, 
I'll speak or burst ; it is, I think, 
That I’ve just had my dinner. 





Crayshaw was very zealous in the dis- 
_charge of his promise; the ponies took a 
| great deal of exercise ; and old Grand, be- 
fore the boys were dismissed to school, saw 
very decided and satisfactory progress on 
| the part of his grandson, while the ponies 
were committed to his charge with a fervour 
that was almost pathetic. It was hard to 
part from them; but men are tyrannical ; 
they will not permit boys to have horses at 
a public school ; the boys therefore returned 
to their work, and the ponies were relieved 
from theirs, and entered on a course of life 
which is commonly called eating their heads 
off. 

John in the meanwhile tried in vain to 
supply the loss of the stately and erudite 
Miss Crampton. He wanted two ladies, 
and wished that neither should be young. 
One must be able to teach his children and 
keep them in order; the other must super- 
intend the expenditure and see to the com- 
forts of his whole household, order his 
children’s dress, and look after their health. 

Either he was not fortunate in his appli- 

cants, or he was difficult to please, for he had 
not suited himself with either lady when a 
new source of occupation and anxiety sprung 
up, and everything else was set aside on 
account of it; for all on a sudden it was 
perceived one afternoon that Mr. Augustus 
Mortimer was not at all well. 
_ It was after bank hours, but he was dozing 
in his private sitting-room at the bank, and 
his young nephew, Mr. Mortimer, was watch- 
ing him. 
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Valentine had caused his card to be 
printed “ Mr. Mortimer :” he did not intend 
because he was landless, and but for his 
uncle’s bounty almost penniless, to forego 
the little portion of dignity which belonged 
to him. 

The carriage stood at the door, and the 
horses now and then stamped in the lightly- 
falling snow, and were sometimes driven a 
little way down the street and back again to 
warm them. 

At his usual time John had gone home, 
and then his father, while waiting for the 
carriage, had dropped asleep. 

Though Valentine had wakened him more 
than once, and told him the men and horses 
were waiting, he had not shown any willing- 
ness to move. 

“ There’s plenty of time ; I must have this 
sleep out first,” he said. 

Then, when for the third time Valentine 
woke him, he roused himself. “I think I 
can say it now,” he observed. “I could not 
go home, you know, Val, till it was said.” 

“Till what was said, uncle?” 

“I forget,” was the answer. 
help me.” 

Valentine suggested various things which 
had been discussed that day; but they did 
not help him, and he sank into thought. 

“T hope I was not going to make any 
mistake,” he shortly said, and Valentine 
began to suppose he really had something 
particular to say. ‘I think my dear brother 
and I decided for ever to hold our peace,” 
he next murmured, after a long pause. 

Valentine was silent. The allusion to his 
father made him remember how completely 
all the more active and eventful part of their 
lives had gone by for these two old men 
before he came into the world. 

“What were you and John talking of just 
before he left?” said the old man, after a 
puzzled pause. 

“Nothing of the least consequence,” an- 
swered Valentine, feeling that he had for- 
gotten what he might have meant to say. 
*‘ John would be uneasy if he knew you were 
here still. Shall we go home ?” 

“Not yet. If 1 mentioned this, you 
would never tell it to my John. There is no 
need that my John should ever have a‘ hint 
of it. You will promise not to tell him?” 

““« No, my dear uncle, indeed I could not 
think of such a thing,” said Valentine, now a 
little uneasy. If his uncle really had some- 
thing important to say, this was a strange 
request, and if he had not, his thoughts must 
be wandering. 


“You must 
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“ Well,” said Grand, in a dull, quiet voice, 


_ as of one satisfied and persuaded, “ perhaps 
it is no duty of mine, then, to mention it. 


But what was it that you and John were 
talking of just before he went away?” 
“You and John were going to send your 


| cards, to inquire after Mrs. A’Court, because 


| she is ill. 


I asked if mine might go too, 


| and as it was handed across you took notice 


| told John something or other. 


of what was on it, and said it pleased you ; 
do youremember? But John laughed about 
it.” 

“Yes; and what did you answer, Val?” 

“T said that if everybody had his rights, 
that ought not to have been my name at 
all. You ought to have been Mr. Mortimer 
now, and I Mr. Melcombe.” 

“T thought it was that,” answered Grand, 
cogitating. ‘Yes, it was never intended 
that you should touch a shilling of that 
property.” 

“I know that, uncle,” said Valentine. 
“My father always told me he had no ex- 
pectations from his mother. It was unlucky 
for me, that’s all. I don’t mean to say,” he 
continued, “that it has been any particular 
disappointment, because I was always brought 
up to suppose I should have nothing ; but as 
I grow older I often think it seems rather a 
shame I should be cut out ; and as my father 
was, I am sure, one of the most amiable of 
men, it is very odd that he never contrived 
to make it up with the old lady.” 

“ He never had any quarrel with her,” an- 
swered old Augustus. “ He was always her 
favourite son.” 

Valentine looked at him with surprise. 
He appeared to be oppressed with the lassi- 
tude of sleep, and yet to be struggling to 
keep his eyes open and to say something. But 
he only managed to repeat his last words. 
“T’ve told John all that I wish him to know,” 
he next said, and then succumbed and was 
asleep again. 

“The favourite son, and natural heir!” 
thought Valentine. ‘No quarrel, and yet 
not inherit a shilling! That is queer, to say 
the least of it. I'll go up to London and 
have another look at that will. And he has 
Unless his 
thoughts are all abroad then, he must have 


| been alluding to two perfectly different 
| things.” 


“Valentine now went to the carriage and 
fetched in the footman, hoping that at sight 
of him his uncle might be persuaded to come 
home; but this was done with so much 
difficulty that, when at last it was accom- 
plished, Valentine sent the carriage on to 





fetch John, and sat anxiously watching till he 
came, and a medical man with him. 

Sleep and weakness, but no pain, and no 
disquietude. It was so at the end of a week; 
it was so at the end of a fortnight, and then 
it became evident that his sight was failing ; 
he was not always aware whether or not he 
was alone; he often prayed aloud also, but 
sometimes supposed himself to be recovering, 

“Where is Valentine?” he said one after- 
noon, when John, having left him to get 
some rest, Valentine had taken his place. 
“ Are we alone?” he asked, when Valentine 
had spoken to him. ‘ What time is it?” 

“ About four o’clock, uncle ; getting dusk, 
and snow falls.” 

“Yes, I heard you mention snow when 
the nurse went down to her tea. I am 
often aware of John’s presence when I cannot 
show it. Tell him so.” 

“ Yes, I will.” 

“ He is a dear good son to me.” 

a ty 

“ He ought not to make a sorrow of my 
removal. It disturbs me sometimes to per 
ceive that he does. He knows where my 
will is, and all my papers. I have never 
concealed anything from him ; I had never 
any cause.” 

“ No, indeed, uncle.” 

“ Till now,” - proceeded old Augustus, 
Valentine looked attentively in the failing 
light at the majestic wreck of the tall, fine} 
old man. He made out that the eyes were 
closed, and that the face had its usual im 9 
mobile, untroubled expression, and the last 
words startled him. “I have thought it 
best,” he continued, “not to leave you amy- 
thing in my will.” 

“No,” said Valentine, “ because you gave 
me that two thousand pounds during your 
lifetime.” 

“Yes, my dear; my memory does not 
fail me. John will not be cursed with one 
guinea of ill-gotten wealth. Valentine ?,” 

“Yes, uncle, yes; I am here; I am not 
going away.” 

“ You have the key of my cabinet, in the 
library. Go and fetch me a parcel that is in 
the drawer inside.” 

“ Let ‘me ring, then, first for some one to 
come ; for you must not be left alone.” 

“ Leave me, I say, and do as I tell you.” 

Valentine, vexed, but not able to decline, ° 
ran down in breathless haste, found the 
packet of that peculiar sort and size usually 
called a banker’s parcel, locked the cabine., 
and returned to the old man’s bed. 

“ Are we alone?” he asked, when Valen- 
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tine Had made his presence known to him. 
“Let me feel that parcel. Ah, your father 
was very dear to me. I owe everything to 
him—every thing.” 

Valentine, who was not easy as to what 
would come next, replied like an honourable 
man, “So you said, uncle, when you gene- 
rously gave me that two thousand pounds.” 

*“ Tll-gotten wealth,’ old Augustus mur- 
mured, “never prospers ; it is a curse to its 
possessor. My son, my John, will have 
none of it, Valentine?” 

“Yes.” 

“What do you think was the worst-earned 
money that human fingers ever handled ?” 

The question so put suggested but one 
answer. 

“ That thirty pieces of silver,” said Valen- 
tine. 

“Ah!” replied Augustus with a sigh. 
“Well, thank God, none of us can match 
that crime. But murders have been done, 
and murderers have profited by the spoil! 
| When those pieces of silver were lying on 
| the floor of the temple, after the murderer 
| was dead, to whom do you think they 

belonged ?” 
Valentine was excessively startled; the 
| voice seemed higher and thinner than usual, 
but the conversation had begun so sensibly, 
| and the wrinkled hand kept such firm hold 
still of the parcel, that it surprised him to 
| feel, as he now did, that his dear old uncle 
was wandering, and he answered nothing. 

“Not to the priests,” continued Augustus, 
and as a pause followed, Valentine felt im- 
pelled to reply. 

“No,” he said, “they belonged to his 
family, no doubt, if they had chosen to pick 
them up.” 

“ Ah, that is what I suppose. If his father, 
poor wretch, or perhaps his miserable mother, 
had gone into the temple that day, it would 
have been a strange sight, surely, to see her 
gather them up.” 

“Yes,” said Valentine faintly. The shadow 
of something too remote to make its sub- 
stance visible appeared to fall over him then, 
causing him a vague wonder and awe, and 
revulsion of feeling. He knew not whether 
this old man was taking leave of sober day- 
light reason, or whether some fresh sense of 
the worthlessness of earthly wealth, more 
especially ill-gotten wealth, had come to him 
from a sudden remembrance of this silver— 
or—— 








He tried gently to lead his thoughts away 
from what seemed to be troubling him, for | 
his head turned restlessly on the pillow. 
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* You have no need! to think of that,” he 
said, kindly and quietly, “‘for as you have 
just been saying, John will inherit nothing 
but well-earned property.” 

* John does not know of this,” said Augus- 
tus. “I have drawn it out for years by 
degrees, as he supposed, for household ex- 
penses. It is all in Bank of England notes. 
Every month that I lived it would have 
become more and more.” 

Uncommonly circumstantial this ! 

“It contains seventeen hundred pounds ; 
take it in your hand, and hear me.” 

“ Yes, uncle.” 

“You cannot live on a very small income. 
You have evidently very little notion of the 
value of money. You and John may not 
agree. It may not suit him to have you with 
him ; on the other hand—on the other hand 
—what was I saying?” 

“That it might not suit John to have me 
with him.” 

“Yes, yes; but, on the other hand (where 
is it gone), on the other hand, it might excite 
his curiosity, his surprise, if I left you more 
in my will. Now what am I doing this for? 
What is it? Daniel’sson? Yes.” 

“ Dear uncle, try to collect your thoughts ; 
there is something you want me to do with 
this money, try to tell me what it is.” 

“ Have you got it in your hand?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Keep it then, and use it for your own 
purposes.” 

“Thank you. Are you sure that is what 
you meant ? is that all?” 

“Ts that all? No. I said you were not 
to tell John.” 

“ Will you tell him yourself then?” asked 
Valentine. “I do not think he would mind 
my having it.” 

By way of answer to this, the old man 
actually laughed. Valentine had thought he 
was long past that, but it was a joyful laugh, 
and almost exultant. 

“Mind,” he said, “my John! No; you 
attend to my desire, and to all I have said. 
Also it is agreed between me and my son that 
if ever you two part company, he is to give you 
a thousand pounds. I tell you this that you 
may not suppose it has anything to do with 
the money in that parcel. Your father-was 
everything to me,” he continued, his voice 
getting fainter, and his speech more confused, 
as he went on, “ and—and I never expected 
to see him again in this world. And so you 
have come over to see me, Daniel? Give 
me your hand. Come over to see me, and 
there are no lights ! God has been very good 
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to me, brother, and I begin to think He will 
call me into his presence soon.” 

Valentine started up, and it was really 
more in order to carry out the old man’s 
desires, so solemnly expressed, than from 
any joy of possession, that he put the parcel 


into his pocket before he rang for the nurse | 


and went to fetch John. 

He had borne a part in the last-sustained 
conversation the old man ever held, and that 
day month, in just such a snow-storm as had 
fallen about his much-loved brother, his 
stately white head was laid in the grave. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE DEAD FATHER 
ENTREATS. 
“ Prospero. 1 have done nothing but in care of thee, 


Of thee, my dear one.” 
The Tempest. 


VALENTINE rose early the morning after 
the funeral; John Mortimer had left him 
alone in the house, and gone home to his 
children. 

John had regarded the impending death of 
his father more as a loss and a misfortune than 
is common. He and the old man, besides 
being constant companions, had been very 
intimate friends, and the rending of the tie 
between them was very keenly felt by the son. 

Nothing, perhaps, differs more than the 
amount of affection felt by different people ; 
there is no gauge for it—language cannot 
convey it. Yet instinctive perception shows 
us where it is great. Some feel little, and 
show all that little becomingly ; others feel 
much, and reveal scarcely anything ; but, on 
the whole, men are not deceived, each gets 
the degree ot help and sympathy that was 
due to him. 

Valentine had been very thoughtful for 
John, the invitations and orders connected 
with a large funeral had been mainly arranged 
by him. 

Afterwards, he had been present at the 
reading of the will, and had been made to 
feel that the seventeen hundred pounds in 
that parcel which he had not yet opened 
could signify nothing to a son who was to 
enter on such a rich inheritance as it set 
forth and specified. 

_ Still he wished his uncle had not kept the 
giving of it a secret, and, while he was 
dressing, the details of that last conversation, 
the falling snow, the failing light, and the 
high, thin voice, changed, and yet so much 
more impressive for the change, recurred to 
his thoughts more freshly than ever, perhaps 
because before he went down he meant to 
open the parcel, which accordingly he did. 





Bank of England notes were in it, and not 
a line of writing on the white paper that 
enfolded them. He turned it over, and 
then mechanically began to count and add 
up the amount. Seventeen hundred pounds, 
neither more nor less, and most assuredly 
his own. With the two thousand pounds 
he already possessed, this sum would, inde- 
pendently of any exertions of his own, bring 
him in nearly two hundred a-year. In case 
of failing health this would be enough to live 
on modestly, either in England or on the 
Continent. 

He leaned his chin on his hand, and, 
with a dull contentment looked at these thin, 
crisp papers. He had cared for his old 
uncle very much, and been exceedingly com- 
fortable with him, and now that he was 
forbidden to mention his last gift, he began 
to feel (though this had fretted him at first) 
that it would make him more independent of 
John. 

But why should the old father have dis- 
liked to excite his son’s surprise and curi- 
osity? Why, indeed, when he had laughed 
at the notion of John’s being capable of 
minding his doing as he pleased. 

Valentine pondered over this as he locked 
up his property. It was not yet eight 
o’clack, and as he put out the candle he had 
lighted to count his notes by (for the March 
morning was dark), he heard wheels, and, on 
going down, met John in the hall. He had 
come in before the breakfast-hour, as had 
often been his custom when he meant to 
breakfast with his father. 

John’s countenance showed a certain 
agitation. Valentine observing it, gave him a 
quiet, matter-of-fact greeting, and talked of 
the weather. A thaw had come on, and 
the snow was melting rapidly. For the 
moment John seemed unable to answer, but 
when they got into the dining-room, he said— 

“T overtook St. George’s groom. He 
had been to my house, he said, thinking you 
were there. Your brother sent a message, 
rather an urgent one, and this note to you. 
He wants you, it seems.” 

“ Wants me, wants ME !” exclaimed Valen- 
tine. What for?” 

John shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ts he ill?” continued Valentine. 

“The man did not say so.” 

Valentine read the note. It merely re- 
peated that his brother wanted him. What 
an extraordinary piece of thoughtlessness 
this seemed ! Brandon might have perceived 
that Valentine would be much needed by 
John that day. 
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“You told me yesterday,” said Valen- 
tine, “that there were various things you 
should like me to do for you in the house 
to-day, and over at the town too. So I shall 
send him word that I cannot go.” 

“T think you had better go,” said John. 

Valentine was sure that John would have 
been glad of his company. It would be 
easier for a man with his peculiarly keen 
feelings not to have to face all his clerks 
alone the first time after his father’s death. 

“You must go,” he repeated, however. 
“St. George would never have thought of 
sending for you unless for some urgent 
reason. If you take my dog-cart you will be 
in time for the breakfast there, which is at 
nine. The horse is not taken out.” 

Valentine still hesitating, John added— 

“But, I may as well say now that my 
father’s removal need make no difference in 
our being together. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I am very well pleased with our 
present arrangement. -I find in you an 
aptitude for business affairs that I could by 
no means have anticipated. So if St. George 
wants to consult you about some new plan 
for you (which I hardly think can be the 
case), you had better hear what I have to say 
before you turn yourself out.” 

Valentine thanked him cordially. Emily 
had pointedly said to him, during his uncle’s 
last illness, that in the event of any change, 
she should be pleased if he would come and 
live with her. He had made no answer, 
because he had not thought John would wish 
the connection between them to continue. 
But now everything was easy. His dear old 
uncle had left him a riding-horse, and some 
books. He had only to move these to 
Emily’s house, and so without trouble enter 
another home. 

It was not yet nine o’clock when Valen- 
tine entered the dining-room in his brother’s 
house. 

The gloom was over, the sun had burst 
forth, lumps of snow, shining in the dazzle 
of early sunlight, were falling with a dull 
thud from the trees, while every smaller 
particle dislodged by a waft of air, dropped 
with a flash as of a diamond. 

First Mrs. Henfrey came in and looked 
surprised to see Valentine; wondered he 
had left John; had never seen a man so 
overcome at his father’s funeral. Then Giles 
came in with some purple and some orange 
crocuses, which he laid upon his wife’s plate. 
He said nothing about his note, but went 
and fetched Dorothea, who was also evidently 
surprised to see Valentine. 





How lovely and interesting she looked in 
his eyes that morning, so serene herself, and 
an object of such watchful solicitude both to 
her husband and his old step-sister ! 

“Any man may feel interested in her 
now,” thought Valentine, excusing himself 
to himself for the glow of admiring tender- 
ness that filled his heart. “Sweet thing! 
Oh! what a fool I have been!” 

There was little conversation ; the ladies 
were in mourning, and merely asked a few 
questions as to the arrangements of the 
late relative’s affairs. 

Brandon sat at the head of the table, and 
his wife at his right hand. There was some- 
thing very cordial in his manner, but such 
an evident turning away from any mention 
of having sent for him, that Valentine, per- 
ceiving the matter to be private, followed 
his lead, and when breakfast was over went 
with him up-stairs to his long room, at the 
top of the house, his library and workshop. 

“Now, then,” he exclaimed, when at last 
the door was shut and they were alone, “I 
suppose I may speak? What can it be, old 
fellow, that induced you to send for me at a 
time so peculiarly inconvenient to John?” 

“It was partly something that I read ina 
newspaper,” answered Giles, “and also— 
also a letter. A letter that was left in my 
care by your father.” 

“Oh! then you were to give it to me 
after my uncle’s death, were you?” 

For all answer Giles said, “ There it is,” 
and Valentine, following his eyes, saw a 
sealed parcel, not unlike in shape and size 
to the one he had already opened that 
morning. It was lying on a small, opened 
desk. “Take your time, my dear fellow,” 
said Giles, “and read it carefully. I shall 
come up again soon, and tell you how it 
came into my possession.” 

Thereupon he left the room, and Valen- 
tine, very much surprised, advanced to the 
table. 

The packet was not directed to any per- 
son, but outside it was written in Brandon’s 
clear hand, “Read by me on the 3rd of 
July, 18—, and sealed up the following 
morning. G. B.” 

Valentine sat down before it, broke his 
brother’s seal, and took out a large letter, ‘the 
seal of which (his father’s) had already been 
broken. It was addressed, in his father’s 
handwriting, “Gikes Brandon, Esq., Wig- 
tield House.” 

We are never so well inclined to believe 
in a stroke of good fortune as when one has 
just been dealt to us. Valentine was almost 
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sure he was going to read of something that 
would prove to be to his advantage. His 
uncle had behaved so strangely in providing 
him with his last bounty, that it was difficult 
for him not to connect this letter with that 
gift. Something might have been made 
over to his father on his behalf, and, with 


this thought in his mind, he unfolded the | 


sheet of foolscap and read as follows :— 


“My MUCH-LOVED Son,—You will see by 
the date of this letter that my dearest boy 
Valentine is between seventeen and eighteen 
years of age when I write it: I perceive a 
possible peril for him, and my brother being 
old, there is no one to whom I can so 
naturally appeal on his behalf as to you. 

“T have had great anxiety about you 
lately, but now you are happily restored to 
me from the sea, and I know that I may 
fuily trust both to your love and your dis- 
cretion. 

“Some men, my dear Giles, are happy 
enough to have nothing to hide. I am not 
of that number; but I bless God that I can 
say, if I conceal aught, it is not a work of 
my own doing, nor is it kept secret for my 
own sake, 

“Tt is now seven weeks since I laid in the 
grave the body of my aged mother. She 
left her great-grandson, Peter Melcombe, 
the only son of my nephew Peter Mel- 
combe, whose father was my fourth brother, 
| her sole heir. 

“T do not think it wise to conceal from you 
that I, being her eldest surviving son, desired 
of her, that she would not—I mean, that I 
forbad my mother to leave her property to 
me. 

“Tt is not for me tojudge her. I have 
never done so; for in her case I know not 
what I could have done, but I write this in 
the full confidence that both of you will 
respect my wishes; and that you, Giles, will 
never divulge my secret, even to Valentine, 
unless what I fear should come to pass, and 
render this necessary. 

“Tf Peter Melcombe, now a child, should 
live to marry, and an heir should be born to 
him, then throw this letter into the fire, and 
let it be to you as if it had never been 
written. If he even lives to come of age, at 
which time he can make a will and leave 
his property where he pleases, you may de- 
stroy it. 

“ T do not feel afraid that the child will die, 
it is scarcely to be supposed that he will. I 
pray God that it may not be so; but in case 


he should—in case this child should be} 


taken away during his minority, I being 
already gone—then my grandfather’s will is 
so worded that my son Valentine, my only 
son, will be his heir. 

‘Let Valentine know in such a case that T, 
his dead father, who delighted in him, would 
rather have seen him die in his cradle, than 
live by that land and inherit that gold. [I 
| have been poor, but I have never turned to 
anything at Melcombe with one thought that 
it could mend my case; and as I have 
renounced it for myself, I would fain re- 
| nounce it for my heirs for ever. Nothing is 

so unlikely as that this property should ever 

fall to my son, but if it should, I trust to his 
| love and duty to let it be, and I trust to you, 
| Giles, to make this easy for him, either to get 

him away while he is yet young, to lead a 
fresh and manly life in some one of our 
colonies, or to find some career at home for 
him which shall provide him with a com- 
petence, that if such a temptation should 
come in his way, he may not find it too hard 
to stand against. 

“And may the blessing of God light upon 
you for this (for I know you will do it), more 
than for all the other acts of dutiful affection 
you have ever shown me. 

“When I desire you to keep this a secret 
(as I hope always), I make no exception in 
favour of any person whatever. 

“This letter is written with much thought 
and full deliberation, and signed by him who 
ever feels as a loving father towards you. 

“DANIEL MORTIMER.” 





Valentine had opened the letter with a 
preconceived notion as to its contents, and 
this, together with excessive surprise, made 
him fail for the moment to perceive one 
main point that it might have told him. 

When Brandon just as he finished reading 
came back, he found Valentine seated before 
the letter amazed and pale. 

“What does it mean?” he exclaimed, 
when the two had looked searchingly at one 
another. “ What on earth can it mean ?” 

“T have no idea,” said Giles. 

“ But you have had it for years,” continued 
Valentine, very much agitated. “Surely you 
have tried to find out what it means. Have 
you made no inquiries?” 

“Yes. I have been to Melcombe. I 
could discover nothing at all. No,” in an- 
swer to another look, “neither then, or at 
any other time.” 

“But you are older than I am, so much 
older, had you never any suspicion of any- 





thing at all? Did nothing ever occur before 
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I was old enough to notice things which 
roused in you any suspicions ?” 

“ Suspicions of what ?” 

“Of disgrace, I suppose. Of crime per- 
haps I mean ; but I don’t know what I mean. 
Do you think John knows of this ?” 

“No. Iam sure he does not. But don’t 
agitate yourself,” he went on, observing that 
Valentine’s hand trembled. “ Remember, 
that whatever this secret was that your father 
kept buried in his breast, it has never been 
found out, that is evident, and therefore it is 
most unlikely now that it ever should be. 
In my opinion, and it is the only one I have 
fully formed about the matter, this crime or 
this disgrace—I quote your own words— 
must have taken place between sixty and 
seventy years ago, and your father expressly 
| declares that he had nothing to do with it.” 
| “But if the old woman had,” began 
| Valentine vehemently, and paused. 

“ How can that be ?” answered Giles. “ He 
says, ‘I know not in her case what I could 
| 








‘have done,’ and that he has never judged 
| her.” 

| Valentine heaved up a mighty sigh, excite- 
‘ment made his pulses beat and his hands 
| tremble. 

“What made you think,” he said, “ that 

it was so long ago? I am so surprised that I 
cannot think coherently.” 

“To tell you why I think so, is to tell you 
|something more that I believe you don’t 
| know.” 
| “Well,” said the poor fellow, sighing rest- 

lessly, “ out with it, Giles.” 

“Your father began life by running away 
| from home,” 

“Qh, I know that.” 

“You do!” 

“Yes, my dear father told it to me some 
weeks before he died, but I did not like it, I 
wished to dismiss it from my thoughts.” 

“Indeed! but will you try to remember 
now, how he told it’to you and what he 
said.” 

“It was very simple. Though now I 
come to think of it, with this new light 
thrown upon it— Yes; he did put it very 
| oddly, very strangely, so that I did not 
like the affair, or to think of it. He said 
that as there was now some _ intercourse 
between us and Melcombe, a place that he 
had not gone near for so very many years, 
it was almost certain, that, sooner or later, I 
should hear something concerning himself 
that would surprise me. It was singular 
that I had not heard it already. I did not 


like to hear him talk in his usual pious way 








en 








of such an occurrence ; for though of course 
we know that all things are overruled for 
good to those who love God——” 

“Well?” said Brandon, when he paused 
to ponder. 

“‘ Well,” repeated Valentine, “for all that, 
and though he referred to that very text, I did 
not like to hear him say that he blessed 
God he had been led to do it; and that, if 
ever I heard of it, I was to remember that 
he thought of it with gratitude.” Saying this, 
he turned over the pages again. “ But 
there is nothing of that here,” he said, “ how 
did you discover it ?” 

“TI was told of it at Melcombe,” said 
Brandon, hesitating. 

“ By whom ?” 

“It seemed to be familiarly known there.” 
He glanced at the Zimes which was laid on 
the table just beyond the desk at which 
Valentine sat. “It was little Peter Mel- 
combe,” he said gravely, ‘‘ who mentioned it 
to me.” 

“What! the poor little heir!” exclaimed 
Valentine, rather contemptuously. “I would | 
not be in his shoes for a good deal! But 
Giles—but Giles—you have shown me the 
letter!” 

He started up. 
“Yes, there iT is,” said Giles, glancing 
again at the Zimes, for he perceived instantly 
that Valentine for the first time had re- | 
membered on what contingency he was to | 

be told of this matter. 

There it was indeed! The crisis of his fate 
in a few sorrowful words had come before 
him. 

“ At Corfu, on the 28th of February, to 
the inexpressible grief of his mother, Peter, 
only child of the late Peter Melcombe, Esq., 
and great-grandson and heir of the late Mrs. 
Melcombe, of Melcombe. In the twelfth year 
of his age.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Valentine, 
in an awestruck whisper. “ Then it has come 
to this, after all ?” 

He sat silent so long, that his brother had 
full time once more to consider this subject 
in all its bearings, to perceive that Valentine 
was trying to discover some reasonable cause 
for what his father had done, and then to sée | 
his countenance gradually clear and his now | 
flashing eyes lose their troubled expression. 

“I know you have respected my poor 
father’s confidence,” he said at last. 

“ Yes, I have.” 

“ And you never heard anything from him | 
by word of mowth that seemed afterwards to | 
connect itself with this affair?” 
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“Yes, I did,” Brandon answered, “he 
said to me just before my last voyage, that 
he had written an important letter, told me 
where it was, and desired me to observe that 
his faculties were quite unimpaired long after 
the writing of it.” 


“JT do not think they could have been,” | 


Valentine put in, and he continued his ques- 
tions. ‘You think that you have never, 
never heard him say anything, at any time 
which at all puzzled or startled you, and 
which you remembered after this ?” 

“No, I never did. He never surprised 
me, or excited any suspicion at any time 
about anything, till I had broken the seal of 
that letter.” 

“ And after all,” Valentine said, turning 
the pages, “how little there is in it, how little 
it tells me!” 

“Hardly anything, but there is a great 
deal, there is everything in his having been 
impelled to write it.” 

“Well poor man” (Giles was rather 
struck by this epithet), “if secrecy was his 
object, he has made that at least impossible. 
I must soon know all, whatever it is. And 
more than that, if I act as he wishes, in fact, 
as he commands, all the world will set itself 
to investigate the reason.” 

“Yes, I am afraid so,” Brandon answered, 
“T have often thought of that.” 

Valentine went on. “I always knew, felt 
rather, that he must have had a tremendous 
quarrel with his elder brother. He never 
would mention him if he could help it, and 
showed an ill-disguised unforgiving sort of—- 
almost dread, I was going to say, of him, as 
if he had been fearfully bullied by him in his 
boyhood and could not forget it; but,” he 
continued, still pondering, “it surely is 
carrying both anger and superstition a little 
too far, to think that when he is in his grave 
it will do his son any harm to inherit the 
: land of the brother he quarrelled with.” 

“Yes,” said Giles, “‘when one considers 
how most of the land of this country was first 
| acquired, how many crimes lie heavy on its 
| various conquerors, and how many more 
| have been perpetrated in its transmission 
from one possessor to another;” then he 
paused, and Valentine took up his words. 

“Tt seems incredible that he should have 
thought an old quarrel (however bitter) 
| between two boys ought, more than half a 
century afterwards, to deprive the son of one 
| of them from taking his lawful inheritance.” 

“Yes,” Brandon said. ‘‘ He was no fool ; 
he could not have thought so, and therefore 
it could not have been that, or anything like 


- r 
it. Nor could he have felt that he was in 


any sense answerable for the poor man’s 
| death, for I have ascertained that there had 
| been no communication between the two 
| branches of the family for several years 
| before he laid violent hands on himself.” 
Valentine sighed restlessly. ‘‘ The whole 
| thing is perfectly unreasonable,” he said ; 
| “in fact, it would be impossible, to do as he 
| desires, even if I were ever so willing.” 
| “Impossible?” exclaimed Brandon. 
“Yes, the estate is already mine; how is 
it possible for me not to take it? I must 
| prove the will, the old will, the law would 
| see to that, for there will be legacy duty to 
' pay. Even if I chose to fling the income 
into the pond, I must save out enough to 
satisfy the tax-gatherers. You seem to take 
for granted that I will and can calmly and 
secretly let the estate be. But have you 
thought out the details at all? Have you 
formed any theory as to how this is to be 
done?” 

He spoke with some impatience and irri- 
tation, it vexed him to perceive that his 
brother had fully counted on the dead 
father’s letter being obeyed. Brandon had 
nothing to say. 

“‘ Besides,” continued Valentine, “ where 
is this sort of thing to stop? If I die to- 
morrow, John is my heir. Is he to let it 
alone? Could he2” 

“ T don’t know,” answered Brandon. “He 
has not the same temptation to take it that 
you have.” 

“ Temptation !” repeated Valentine. 

Brandon did not retract or explain the word. 

** And does he know any reason, I wonder, 
why he should renounce it?” continued 
Valentine, but as he spoke his hand, which 
he had put out to take the Zimes, paused on 
its way, and his eyes involuntarily opened a 
little wider. Something, it seemed, had 
struck him, and he was recalling it and 
puzzling it out. Two or three lilies thrown 
under a lilac tree by John’s father, had come 
back to report themselves, nothing more 
recent or more startling than that, for he was 
still thinking of the elder brother. “And 
‘he must have hated him to the full as much 
as my poor father did,” was his thought. 
“That garden had been shut up for his sake 
|many, many years. Wait a minute, if that 

man got the estate wrongfully, I'll have 
nothing to do with it after all, Nonsense! 
Why do I slander the dead in my thoughts? 
|as if I had not read that will many times— 
he inherited after the old woman’s sickly 
| brother, who died at sea.” After this his 
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thoughts wandered into all sorts of vague 
and intricate paths that led to no certain 
goal; he was not even certain at last that 
there was anything real to puzzle about. 
His father might have been under some 
delusion after all.” 

At last his wandering eyes met Brandon’s. 

“Well!” he exclaimed, as if suddenly 
waking up. 

“How composedly he takes it, and yet 
‘how amazed he is!” thought Brandon. 
“ Well,” he replied, by way of answer. 

“JT shall ask you, Giles, as you have kept 
this matter absolutely secret so long, to keep 
it secret still; at any rate for awhile, from 
every person whatever.” 

“T think you have a right to expect that 
ofme. I will.” 

“Poor little fellow! died at Corfu then. 
The news is all over Wigfield by this time, no 
doubt. John knows it of course, now.” 
Again he paused, and this time it was his 
juncle’s last conversation that recurred to 
|his memory. It was most unwelcome. 
| Brandon could see that he looked more than 
| disturbed ; he was also angry; and yet 
after awhile, both these feelings melted away, 
/he was like a man who had walked up toa 
| cobweb, that stretched itself before his face, 
but when he had put up his hand and 
cleared it off, where was it ? 

He remembered how the vague talk of a 
dying old man had startled him. 

The manner of the gift and the odd feeling 
he had suffered at the time, as if it might be 
somehow connected with the words said, 
appeared to rise up to be looked at. But 
one can hardly look straight at a thing of 
that sort without making it change its aspect. 
Sensations and impressions are subject to us ; 
they may be reasoned down. His reason 
was stronger than his fear had been, and 
made it look foolish. He brought back the 
words, they were disjointed, they accused 
no one, they could not be put together. So 
he covered that recollection over, and threw 
it aside. He did not consciously hide it 
from himself, but he did know in his own 
mind that he should not relate it to his 
brother. 

“Well, you have done your part,” he said 
at length ; “ and now I must see about doing 
mine.” 

“No one could feel more keenly than I 
do, how hard this is upon you,” said Brandon ; 
but Valentine detected a tone of relief in his 
voice, as if he took the words to mean a 
submission to the father’s wish, and as if he 


was glad. “M father might ha 
WF aon y poor g ve 

















placed some confidence in me, instead of 
treating me like a child,” he said bitterly ; 
“why on earth could he not tell me all.” 

“Why, my dear fellow,” exclaimed Bran- 
don; “surely if you were to renounce the 
property, it would have been hard upon you 
and John to be shamed or tortured by any 
knowledge of the crime and disgrace that it 
came with.” 

“That it came with!” repeated Valentine ; 
you take that for granted, then? You have 
got further than I have.” 

“T think, of course, that the crime was 
committed, or the disgrace incurred, for the 
sake of the property.” 

“Well,” said Valentine, “I am much 
more uncertain about the whole thing than 
you seem to be. I shall make it my duty to 
investigate the matter. I must find out every- 
thing ; perhaps it will be only too easy; 
according to what I find I shall act. One 
generation has no right so to dominate over 
another as to keep it always in childlike 
bondage to a command for which no reason 
is gwen. If, when I know, I consider 
that my dear father was right, I shall of my 
own free-will, sell the land, and divest my- 
self of the proceeds. If that he was wrong, 
I shall go and live fearlessly and freely in 
that house, and on that land which, in the 
course of providence, has come to me.” 

“* Reasonable and cool,” thought Brandon. 
“ Have I any right to say more? Hewilldo 
just what he says. No one was ever more 
free from superstition ; and he is of age, as 
he reminds me.” 

“Very well,” he then said aloud; “you 
have a right to do as you please. Still, I 
must remind you of your father’s distinct 
assertion, that in this case he has set you an 
example. He would not have the land.” 

“Does he mean,” said Valentine, confused 
between his surprise at the letter, his own 
recollections,. and his secret wishes— Does 
he, can he mean, that his old mother posi- 
tively asked him to be her heir, and he 
refused ?” 

“T cannot tell; how is the will worded?” 

“My great-grandfather left his estate to 
his only son, and if Ae died childless, to his 
eldest grandson ; both these were mere boys 
at the time, and if neither lived to marty, 
then the old man left his estate to his only 
daughter. That was my grandmother, you 
know, and she had it for many years.” 

“ And she had power to will it away, as is 
evident.” 

“Yes, she might leave it to any one of 
her sons, or his representative ; but she was 
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not to divide it into shares. And in case of 
the branch she favoured dying out, the estate 
was to revert to his heir-at-law—the old man’s 
heir-at-law, you know, his nearest of kin. 
That would have been my father, if he had 
lived a year or two longer, he was the second 
son. It is a most complicated and volu- 


minous will.” 
Brandon’asked one more question. 


“But | 


its provisions come to an end with you, is it 
not so? It is not entailed, and you can do 
with it exactly as you please.” 

Valentine’s countenance fell a little when 
his brother said this; he perceived that 
he chanced to be more free than most 
heirs, he had more freedom than he cared 
for. 

“Ves,” he replied, “ that is so.” 








THE NOTATION OF TIME IN CHINA. 


T is tolerably 
that the customs and habits of the 
Chinese differ materially from our own, 
many of them, indeed, being the very re- 
verse of what we have always been accus- 
tomed to consider the natural order of things ; 
so the reader will probably not be surprised 
to learn that their mode of reckoning time is, 
to a considerable extent, peculiar to them- 
selves, 

If their own traditions are to be believed, 
careful attention was paid by the Chinese to | 
the art of measuring time at a very “4 
period, for their cycle of sixty years, 
which they have constituted a ¢ Rowen the 
era, is said to have been formed by Ta Yao, 
a minister of state, in the sixty-first year of | 
the reign of Huang Ti (B.c. 2637). We 
need hardly point out, however, that it is 
extremely probable that the commencement of 


the cycle was antedated, in order to cast the | 


halo of antiquity around it. A recent writer, 
indeed, in some introductory remarks to the 
chronological tables of the Chinese dynasties, 
deals somewhat cruelly with this venerable 
tradition, for while stating that the period at 
which the cycle was invented is a subject 
upon which complete uncertainty prevails, 
he gives it as his opinion that it first came 
into use, as a method of reckoning years, 
after the reform of the calendar in B.c. 104. 
The year in this cycle is denoted, not by 
figures, but by two characters taken in regular 
order, one from each of two sets of ten and 
twelve, and the cycle itself is called Hua 
Chia Tsze from the first character in each of 
these series. 

The first of these sets of characters is 
termed Shih-kan, ze. ten stems, or Tien- 
kan, z.¢. celestial stems, and consists of the 
following —*Chia, % ‘ping, ting, woo, hi, 


* The pronunciation given is, in all cases, as fen as prac- 


| ticable, that of the northern court dialect. 





well known in this country | 


king, hsin, jén, kuei. The Chinese, in their 
cosmogony, connect these with the five ele- 
ments (wood, fire, earth, metal, and water), 
chia and yi being allied to wood, ping and 
‘ting to fire, and so on. The second set of 
characters is styled Ti-chih, i.e. terrestrial 
| branches, which are as follows :—#sze, chou, 
yin, mao, chén, se, woo, wei, shin, yu, hsil, 
| hat ; these, in poetical and other writings, 
| are commonly alluded to by the names of 
| certain animals, viz., rat, cow, tiger, rabbit, 
| dragon, snake, horse, sheep, monkey, cock, 
|dog, and boar. The same characters are 
y | used to denote not only the year, but also 
the months, days, hours, and points of the 
| compass. 

The Chinese, however, do not use the 
above system in the same way as we do 
| our own, for in writing a note, they usually 
| put only the month and day, without naming 
the year; and when they do give the year, 
as on a despatch, or some other formal docu- 
ment, they use, not that of the cycle, but 
that of the Emperor’s reign :—thus, a.D. 1874 
is Chia-hsu, the eleventh year of the seventy- 
sixth cycle; but a Chinaman would most 
generally speak of it as Tung Chih shih- 
san nien,—i.e. the thirteenth year of the 
Emperor, whose reigning title is Tung Chih. 
In this connection we take the opportunity 
of mentioning a somewhat odd custom which 
obtains in China :—at whatever part of the 
year an emperor happens to die, that year is 
still called by his Kuo-hao or Nien-hao 
(reigning title, or epochal designation) till its 
very close. Thus, though the late Emperor's 
father, whose reigning title or epochal desig- 
nation was Hsien-Féng, died in the summer 
of 1861, the whole of that Chinese year 
was Called the eleventh year of Hsien-Féng, 
and Tung Chih was not adopted till more 
than five months after the boy Emperor 
became the nominal head of the celestial 
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empire; in fact, his reigning style, Tung 
Chih, was. not definitely decided upon till 
some months after his father’s death, and 
other characters than those lately in use were 
at first very nearly adopted. 

The Chinese year is divided into twelve 
months or moons (yeh), but they are called 
by their zumbers, having no names in every- 
day use. Dr. Bridgman, in the notes of his 
“ Chinese Chrestomathy,” says, “The Chinese 
year, which is /uni-solar, consists of twelve 
months, except when, by this mode of reckon- 
ing, the lunar time falls behind the solar time 
one whole revolution of the moon, then an 
intercalary month is added by the following 
rule :—if, during any lunar month, the sun 
does not enter any sign of the zodiac, that 
month is intercalary, and the year, conse- 
quently, contains thirteen months. The 
intercalary year contains three hundred and 
eighty-four days, and the common year three 
hundred and fifty-four days.”* The Peking 
Almanack, however, of which we have before 
us the issue for 1863 (Kuei-hai, the sixtieth 
year of the seventy-fifth cycle, and the second 
year of Tung Chih of the Great Pure dynasty, 
as its title states), gives three hundred and 
fifty-five as the total number of days in that 
year, and further mentions that the first, 
fourth, sixth, ninth, and eleventh moons have 
twenty-nine days each, and the remainder 
thirty days each. The former are called 
hsiao yiieh (small moons), and the latter ta 
yiieh (great moons). 

It may not be out of place to mention 
here that the Chinese denote an intercalary 
moon by prefixing the character “jun” to 
the number of the previous one; thus, “jun 
woo yiieh ” means “ intercalary fifth moon.” 

Besides the division into twelve or thirteén 
||moons, as’ the case may be, the Chinese 
| divide their year into twenty-four zerms of 
nearly equal length, which mark the seasons 
more regularly than their moons, and in the 
names of which there is a reference to the 
season of the year. The following is a list 
of these “terms,” in the order given in the 
Peking Almanack for 1863 (when the Chinese 
year began on the 18th of February), to 
which we have added the meanings of the 
names, the approximate English dates, &c. :— 


Feb. 19. Yii shui (rain-water), 
March 6. Ching chih (excited worms), 
Sun in Pisces. 
»,_ 22. Chun fén (vernal equinox), 
April 6, Ching ming (pure brightness), 
Sun in Aries. 





..* From the observations and calculations of astronomers, 
it appears that the true length of the solar year is 365 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, and 51°61 seconds. 





April 22. 


Koo yii (grain rain), 
May 7. 


‘Li hsia (beginning of summer), 

Sun in Taurus. 
. Hsiao man (little filled, sc, ears of grain), 
- Mang chung (bearded grain), 

Sun in Gemini. 

. Hsia chih (summer solstice), 
. Hsiao shu (little heat), 
Sun in Cancer, 


” 
June 


July 


. Ta shu (great heat), 
. Li chiu (beginning of autumn), 
Sun in Leo. 


. Chu shu (abated heat), 
. Pai lu (white dew), 


%” 
Aug. 


Sept. 
Sun in Virgo. 
99 . Chiu fén (autumnal equinox), 
Oct. 9. Han lu (cold dew), 
Sun in Libra. 
. Shuang chiang (descent of hoar-frost), 
. Li tung (beginning of winter), 
Sun in Scorpio. 
. Hsiao hsiieh (little snow), 
. Ta hsiieh (great snow), 
Sun in Sagittarius. 
. Tung chih (winter solstice), 
. Hsiao han (little cold), 
Sun in Capricornus. 


> 
Nov. 

” 
Dec. 


” 
Jan. 


21. Ta han (great cold), 
4. 


Feb. Li chun (beginning of spring), 
Sun in Aquarius, 


It is said that the framers of the Imperial 


Almanack never allow the winter solstice to | 


fall either in the tenth or in the twelfth moon ; 
so that when it comes very near the end of 
the eleventh moon, they insert an intercalary 
moon in the following year. 

Some of the twenty-four terms’ are made 
the occasions of popular festivals; eg. at 
the Li chun term (beginning of spring) there 
is a festival which lasts ten days, and during 
which processions take place, and some 


curious ceremonies are performed with a | 


clay image of a buffalo; at the Ching ming 





| 


| 
| 
| 


term is the festival of the tombs, when | 


people visit the graves of deceased parents | 
and relatives for the pupose of putting them | 


in order and offering sacrifices to the manes 
of the departed; and at the Tung chih term 
(also called Tung chieh or Chang chih chieh) 
all civil and military officials are required to 
go to the Wan shou ching, or Imperial Hall, 
in each provincial capital, and worship the 


| 
| 
| 


winter solstice, as well as to make their pros- 


trations before the tablet of the Emperor. 
The Chinese divide the day into twélve 

shih-chén, or periods of two hours each, 

which are called by the characters of the 


Ti-chih, or terrestrial branches (these charac- | 
ters are often spoken of as the horary | 


characters) ;—thus eleven P.M. to one A.M, 


is tsze; one A.M. to three A.M. is chou; and | 


so on, They further subdivide these two- 
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hour periods by means of the characters 
chiao or choo and chéng ; thus eleven P.M. 
is called chiao tsze or tsze choo (opening 
tsze); and midnight is tsze chéng. The 
time from seven P.M. to five A.M. is divided 
into five watches (kéng, in some parts called 
ching) of two hours each, and if a Chinaman 
is talking of anything that has happened 
between these hours, he almost invariably 
speaks of it as having happened in such and 
such a watch. These watches are announced 
by the beating of a gong or drum, but very 
commonly only a hollow bamboo and stick 
are used. ‘The last-named is an instrument 
by which in every Chinese town the night is 
rendered hideous, and sleep next toimpossible, 
on account of the din made by the numerous 
perambulating watchmen in order to show 
thieves that they are on the alert. The Chinese 
have no “weeks,” but they divide their moon 
into three decades (hsiin), which are dis- 
tinguished into shang, chung, and hsia (ze. 
upper, middle, and lower) ; they also prefix 
the character choo (z.¢e. opening) to each of 
the first ten days of the moon. ‘The charac- 
ters representing the twenty-eight constella- 
tions are given as names to each day of the 
year in regular order, but they are not in 
common use in the same way as our names 
for the days of the week. 

The Chinese appreciate foreign watches 
very much, and are especially fond of looking 
at their works ; but, though they are in some 
parts very skilful in imitating many European 
appliances, we do not think that they have 
yet succeeded in manufacturing watches for 
themselves, at any rate not to any extent; 
and during a residence of several years in 
various parts of the country we never met 
with a single specimen, though we have often 
found Chinamen quite capable of repairing 
foreign watches. The native methods of tell- 
ing the time are the clepsydra, incense-stick, 
and sun-dial. With regard to the first-named, 
Dr. Bridgman tells us that in the south of 
China it is formed of six water-pots arranged 
in successive order, one above another, and 
from which through small perforations the 
water gradually drops ; the lowest vessel of 
all, which receives the water, has a wooden 
cover with a hole cut in it; in this hole an 
index is inserted, on which are marked 
“periods” of time. Then as the water in 
the vessel fills one degree, the index, floating 
on its surface, rises one quarter. The periods 
of time (shih chén) into which the Chinese 
divide the day and the watches of the night 
are all indicated by this means. These water- 
clocks seem to have varied in construction at 





different times; the water-pots were originally 
made of brass, but are now wooden. 

The Chinese Almanack (Hsien shoo) is 
not a publication of any real value. Sir John 
Davis says, in his * Description of China and 
its Inhabitants,”— 


‘Tt contains predictions and advice for every day in 
the year, . . . and it even gives directions as to the 
most lucky days for going out, or for staying at home, 
for shaving the head after the Tartar fashion, changing 
an abode, executing an agreement, or burying the 
dead. With this are mixed up, in the same page, a 
number of useful observations concerning natural 
phenomena pertaining to the season, though these 
remarks are interlarded with a number of vulgar 
errors as to the transformations of animals. In their 
first moon, which is about our February,* the ice is 
said to melt, the wild-fow] to fly northward, and the 
foliage of trees and plants to be renewed; in the 
second peach-trees blossom, swallows return, and 
there is much thunder and lightning; in the sixth 
the weather grows hot, and the period of heavy rains 
comes on; in the ninth wild-fowl return to the south, 
the chrysanthemum flowers, trees turn yellow and 
shed their foliage ; in the twelfth lakes and rivers are 
covered with ice.t "With these useful notices are 
mixed up very ignorant observations, countenancing 
the grossest superstitions of the people.” 


In conclusion, as the ideas of the Chinese 
with regard to cosmogony and chronology 
are somewhat curious, we venture to think 
that the subjoined extract from a “ View of 
History,” by Féng Chou, will be perused 
with some degree. of interest :— 


‘Fang Kuan-shan says, that Tai-chi, ‘The First 
Principle, MOVING, produced Yang; at REST or still, 
produced Yin. From the pre-existence of Tai-chi, 
Yang and Yin were ee agg these existing produced 
Wan-woo, 2.e. all [literally, ten thousand] things, ex- 
clusive of heaven, earth, and man. Wan-woo existing 
Shéng-jén, ‘ perfect men,’ were born. But, he adds, 
how is it credible that more than ten thousand years 
elapsed, as is asserted, after the existence of Tai- 
chi, before Yang was produced and the earth formed ; 
that ten thousand more passed before Yin and 
Yang united to produce the various material existences 
(expressed by Wan-woo) ; and further, that forty or 
fifty thousand years more passed away before the 
process of Yin and Yang was finished and_ the 
Shéng-jén (perfect men) appeared? Such a tale is 
contrary to all sense and reason. . . . How can it be 
believed that forty or fifty thousand years elapsed 
after the formation of the heavens and the earth 
before man appeared, or the earth and the water 
were adjusted, and food supplied to human beings ? 
or that (if the world had existed so long), these things 
should not have been arranged before Foo Hsi and his 
successors ? It is evident that Pan Koo, who acted 
at the separation of the heavens and earth, could not 
have been long before Foo Hsi, perhaps a thousand 
years, certainly not ten thousand; and the time of 
Foo Hsi must have been very near Yao and Shun, 
perhaps a hundred years, certainly not a thousand. 
No scholar should decline a thorough inquiry.” f 





* It sometimes begins in January. F 

+ ‘This, of course, does not refer to the southern portion of 
the empire. 

t Cf. “A View of China, for Philological Purposes,” by 
the Rev. R. Morrison, D.D. Macao. 1817. 
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With reference to Foo Hsi and Pan Koo, 
mentioned in the above extract, the former, 
who has been styled “ the legendary founder 
of the Chinese polity,” is supposed to have 
reigned from B.c. 3369 to 3254 (others say 
from B.C. 2852 to 2738), and to have taught 
agriculture, fishing, the care of cattle, mar- 
riage, music, &c.; to him also has been 





attributed the invention of the system of 
horary and cyclical notation and the regu- 
lation of the seasons; while the latter, who 
first appeared after the heavens and earth 
were separated, is represented as clothed 
with an apron of leaves, and holds in one 
hand the sun and in the other the moon. 
EDW. DUFFIELD JONES, 





HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 


I.—MORNING SONG. 


HE little birds waken 
The drowsy flowers ; 
From bright cups are shaken 
The dew in showers ; 
The daisy is winking 
Its bright little eye ; 
The lily is thinking, 
How sleepy am I! 
From his eastern portal 
Is climbing the sun, 
To gladden each mortal 
Till work shall be done. 
In his southern mansion 
At noon he takes rest, 
Then, with bright expansion, 
Slow sinks in the west. 


The bees are high busy, 
They soar round the tip 
Of flowers till they’re dizzy, 
. And then pause and sip. 

The butterflies hover 
Ir indolent joy, 
Why should they discover 
A better employ ? 
The fledgling is trying 
His wings near the nest ; 
The swallow is flying, 
No creature takes rest ; 
Then let us be doing 
The best that we may, 
The bright hours are going 
Of work and of play. 





II.—EVENING SONG. 

Close, little weary eyes, 

The day at last is over, 
To-night no more surprise 

Shall they discover. 
Nor bird nor butterfly, 

Nor unfamiliar flower ; 
Nor picture in the sky, 

Nor fairy in the bower ! 
Rest, little weary feet, 

The woods are dark and lonely ; 
The little birds rest sweet, 

The owl is watching only : 
No buttercup is seen, 

Nor daisy in the meadow ; 
Their gold and white and green 

Are turned to purple shadow ! 


Fold, little busy hands, 

Day is the time for doing ; 
The boats lie on the sands, 

The mill-wheels are not going. 
Within the darksome mine 

Are hushed the spade and hammer ; 
The cattle rest supine, 

The cock withholds his clamour. 


Still, little restless heart, 
Be still until the morrow; 
Till then thou hast no part 
In either joy or sorrow. 
To new and joyous day, 
Shall little birds awake thee ; 
Again to work and play, 
With strength renewed, betake thee! 
M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 





THE ANTARCTIC. 


A LETTER FROM H.M.S. CHALLENGER. 


HE dredge was sent down on the morn- 
ing of January 24th, and was allowed, 
according to our usual system, to scrape 
slowly along with the drift of the ship while 


serial temperatures were being taken. ‘The 
dredge brought up a small quantity of clay 
and some pebbles ; and—in small numbers 
in the dredge, but more abundantly on the 
“hempen tangles”—representatives of nearly 
all the invertebrate groups, showing that 
here, as in the arctic zone, animal life is in no 
way checked by the rigour of the conditions. 
This haul gave us several sponges, including 





sponge abundant off the coast of Portugal ; 
an Actinia; several alcyonarians ; many 
specimens of an ophiurid of the genus 
Ophioglypha; a fine Astropecten ; an irregu- 
lar urchin, referrable apparently to ‘the an- 
anchytide, with a very thin flexible test ; 
several worms, bryozoa, and ascidians; a 
cirriped of the genus Sca/pellum ; and, among 
the higher crustaceans, a mysid with peculiar 
sightless, leaf-like expansions in the place of 
the absent eyes. 

All day the pack could be seen from the 
deck, stretching away to the east and south 


several specimens of /arrea occa, a vitreous | as far as the eye could reach, a mass of 
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rugged, glittering blocks, one piled on the 
top of another. The “ice-blink,” a beautiful 
and characteristic phenomenon, was very 
marked above the pack—a clear band of 
white reflection rising some 12° above the 
horizon, and frequently bounded above by a 
rolled dark cloud. 

February 15th. —A beautiful day, with a very 
light wind from the S.E. by E. (true). The 
position of the ship at noon, which now 
became interesting as it seemed probable 
that the ice would not allow us to go much 
farther to the southward, was lat. 65° 59’ S., 
long. 78° 24° E. The atmosphere was very 
clear, and there were icebergs innumerable 
in all directions ; many with their blue cliffs 
entirely visible from the bridge, and the blue 
waves lapping about their base and springing 
up into fissures and recesses in jets of snow- 
white foam; some only rising above the 
horizon and slowly developing their varied 
outlines, and for a time deluding us into the 
idea that they were low—sloping gently 
from the water—and that it might be possible 
to land upon them. All the very large bergs, 
and some of these were one or two miles in 
length, were table-topped, evidently still re- 
| taining their original position; only the 
smaller masses gave evidence by their irregu- 
| lar forms, and by the direction of their strati- 
fication, of having been overturned. 


About ten o’clock in the evening our atten- 
tion was called by the officer of the watch to 


| a very beautiful effect of light. There had 
| been a fine crimson sunset, and now the 
dark curtain of cloud had sunk almost to 
| the water’s edge, leaving between it and the 
| sea along open line, like a crack, of the most 
| vivid flame-colour, broken here and there by 
an iceberg, which, according to its position, 
took a rosy glow from the sky, or merely 
interrupted it with its cold grey outline. 
February 16th.—A beautiful calm morn- 
ing, with the atmosphere remarkably clear, 
| particularly towards the south and south- 
east. In the morning we got up steam and 
went on, following the western edge of the 
pack—which we could just see from the 
| bridge—on the eastern horizon a glittering 
| line below a band of clear ice-blink—to the 
southward. A light northerly wind sprung 
, up in the forenoon, and as every pound of 
; coal was now a matter of consideration, we 
banked fires, and proceeded under all plain 
sail. We were passing through a splendid 
double chain of icebergs, most of them 


table-topped and showing little evidence of | 


change of form, and all day on the southern 
horizon berg after berg rose solemnly out of 





the water, at first a white line only, the blue 
bounding cliff growing in height as we ran 
southward. At noon the position of the ship 
was lat. 66° 29’ S., long. 78° 0 E. Shortly 
after we crossed the Antarctic circle, and 
about three P.M. we reached our most southern 
point, lat. 66° 40’ S., long. 78° 22’ E., exactly 
fourteen hundred miles from the south pole. 

As the season was advancing, and as there 
was no special object in our going farther 
south, a proceeding which would have been 
attended with great risk to an unprotected 
ship,—seeing that, while the temperature of 
the surface water ranged between 29° and 
28° 4 F. (very close to the freezing point 
of sea-water) the temperature of the air 
occasionally fell to 24° F., and once or twice 
the water began to show that “sludgy” 
appearance which we know “ sets” so rapidly, 
converting in a few hours an open pack intoa 
doubtfully penetrable barrier,—Captain Nares 
decided upon following the edge of the pack 
to the north-eastward, towards the position of 
Wilkes’ “‘ Termination Land.” 

From our most southern point the sea was 
clear of pack ice, and tolerably clear of ice- 
bergs for at least twenty miles in a south- 
westerly direction. The whole of the horizon 
to the south-east was closed by a chain of 
very uniform and symmetrical, flat-topped 
bergs, all about two hundred feet high above 
the water, one upwards of three miles in 
length, and several between one and two 
miles. A large number of whales were seen 
during the day, chiefly towards the edge of 
the pack. Most of these were “ finners,” 
Physalus australis, of large size, swimming 
singly. In the afternoon we observed a 
small “ school” of a smaller whale ; probably 
a species of the genus Megaftera ; but they 
were too far off to make them out with 
certainty. Numerous cape pigeons and a 
few sooty albatrosses, snow petrels and 
whale birds were flying round the ship, and 
we saw occasionally a few penguins and small 
flocks of Haladroma urinatrix diving and 
swimming on the surface of the water. In 
the evening upwards of seventy icebergs 
were counted above the horizon. 

Next day, February 17th, we sailed nearly 
directly northwards, with a breeze from the 
E. by S. (true), force = 5 to 6. The posi- 
tion of the ship at noon was lat. 65° 5'S., 
long. 78° 55° E., and there was no ice 
visible, so soon had we left behind us the great 
chain of bergs which seem in this region 
to be congregated chiefly along the edges of 
the pack. About mid-day the water was 
markedly discoloured, and it was found, on 
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examining it with the microscope, that the 
| dull green tint arose from .innumerable 
_ minute spherical alge, very transparent, only 
half a millimeter in diameter, and therefore 
| only visible to the naked eye in a good light. 
| The spheres were nearly colourless, but 
| under a high power the surface was seen to 
| be dotted over with extremely minute green 
cells arranged in fours. Although there were 
_many hundreds of these spheres in every 
| cubic inch, they scarcely perceptibly dimmed 
| the transparency of a globe of sea-water ; 
_yet their effect on the tone of colour of the 
| sea was most marked. Towards evening the 
sea resumed its normal deep blue colour, and 
on examining the water the spherical bodies 

| were found to have entirely disappeared. 
February 18th.—Sailing to the north-east. 
Early in the morning we entered the drift- 
ice off the edge of the pack; there were 
about twenty icebergs in sight, some of 
them quite as high as any we had yet seen. 
All the forenoon we were bumping against 
pieces of ice ten to twenty feet in length, 
and rising from one to two feet out of the 
water. Most of them were covered with a 
smooth layer of lately-fallen snow, which had 
apparently not even got splashed with the 
water which was lapping round the blocks— 
it was so pure and white. When the ship 
struck a block the ice was usually driven 


aside unbroken ; but the crust of snow was 


shattered, and fell into the water. At the 
line where the water broke against the ice- 
blocks, they were all more or less honey- 
combed and worn-looking, and along this 
line many were of a dirty yellow colour, 
probably from the washing of diatoms and 
surface crustaceans into the spongy ice. It 
| felt bitterly cold, moving rapidly through the 
air. The temperature of the air in the shade 
'was 23° 5 F., and that of the surface of the 
sea 27° F.; every overhanging ledge of an 
_ice-block was fringed with delicate new 
icicles, and the gummy look of the surface 
threatening the formation of. young ice 
was very evident. The sea was deep blue, 
_and there was no trace of the algz which 
| were observed the day before. Sooty al- 
_batrosses, cape pigeons, Mother Carey’s 
chickens, whale birds, snow petrels, and 
| brown petrels were numerous, and the croak 
| of a penguin was heard from time to time. 
Next day was pleasant, with occasional 
| snow-showers, We sounded in eighteen hun- 
| dred fathoms, with a bottom of greenish, in- 
organic mud, evidently from melting icebergs. 
On the 2zoth we pursued our course. We 
were now two hundred miles from the 





supposed position of Wilkes’ “ Termination 
Land.” Many birds followed the ship, 
chiefly Prion turtur, Procellaria capensis, and 
Procellaria glacialoides. The sky was over- 
cast all day, but the weather was very fine. 
Many icebergs were in sight, but no. pack-ice. 

The 21st was remarkably fine—clear and 
sunny, and almost perfectly calm. We 
stopped in the afternoon near a very splendid 
berg—a great square block rested upon a 
wide base above water and bounded by a 
second cliff. The base of the upper cliff 
was evidently an old water-line, and we 
could see the rounded slope upon which the 
surf had beaten up to it. ‘The stratification 
was very marked in this iceberg. In the 
higher block the lines were distant above, 
gradually approximating below, till near the 
surface of the water they were not more 
than four or five inches apart. The stratifi- 
cation on the face of the lower cliff, which 
we examined carefully, was very close, the 
principal lines not separated by more than 
an inch or two, and the intermediate lami- 
nation still distinct. The higher part of 
the berg was giving way in several places ; 
one large portion had been shaken and was 
leaning over, and between it and the main 
block of ice there was a vertical fissure, 
widening upwards, and filled with loosely 
packed ice and snow. ‘The stratification of 
the part of the block which had yielded ‘fell 
away from the fissure, and along the side of 
the lower end of the fissure, and extending 
some way below it into the more solid ice, 
there were a series of S-shaped cracks, show- 
ing very clearly the amount and direction of 
the strain and yield. We fired a shot from 
a twelve-pounder at the face of the lower cliff, 
and the shot, and perhaps still more the con- 
cussion of the air, brought down a mass of 
ice, which fell with a deafening crash into 
the sea. A second shot buried itself harm- 
lessly in the softer ice of the upper part of 
the berg, and a third missile, in this case a 
shrapnell shell dropped on the top of the 
berg, seemed to have missed fire, for it gave 
us no further indication of its presence. In 
the evening we steamed to the north-east- 
ward, with seventy-eight icebergs in sight, 
many of them of great size. 

On the 22nd we were still holding on to the 
eastward, the sea calm, and again showing a 
dull green colour, from the abundance of the 
minute spherical alga before alluded to. 

On the 23rd there was a slight breeze in 
the morning from the north-west, but it fell 
calm about noon. Icebergs were about in 


| all directions; at 3 P.M. eighty-eight were 
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visible from the deck. At 4 p.m. there | anxious to get a haul of the dredge in this 
was a distinct ice-blink ahead of us, which | position, and Captain Nares had it put over 
steadily increased until evening, when we | at four in the morning, in the hope of getting 
had the pack fully in sight stretching to | it up before the weather became too boister- 
the east and south. We steamed up to the ous. The wind and sea, however, rose so 
edge of- the pack about sunset, and the | fast that it was found necessary to shorten 
effects of light were very wonderful. The; the operation. The dredge was got in 
ship and the ice were for a time bathed in | safely ; but, as we anticipated, it was empty, 
an intense yellow light, which faded into a | and had probably never reached the bottom, 
delicate mauve, with cold patches of apple- | During the forenoon the weather got rapidly 


green between the clouds. A long roll of | worse. 
heavy cloud stretched across the sunset sky, 
and the golden glow which it took after the 
sun went down was truly magnificent. 

The weather changed during the night, 
and at daylight on the morning of the 24th 
the wind was rising fast, with a cloudy sky 
and frequent snow-showers. We were very 





The snow became continuous, and 
was so thick—blinding clouds of singularly 
beautiful, wheel-like crystals, which stung the 
face as if they were red-hot—that we could 
scarcely see as far as the length of the ship, 
We tried to get under the lee of an iceberg; 
but while reefing, an eddy caught the ship 
and dragged her towards the berg, which she 








fouled, carrying away her jib-boom. At 
3 P.M. things were nearly as bad as they 
could be. The wind was blowing from the 
S.E. by E., with a force = 9, and fully ro in 
the squalls ; the sea was running very high; 
the temperature had fallen to 21° F; we 
were surrounded by icebergs; which we 
could not see for sheets of blinding snow, 


dashing upon them. When the gale was at 
its height we saw the loom of an iceberg on 
the lee-bow, and we were drifting directly 
upon it. As there was no time to steam 
ahead, Captain Nares went full speed astern 


sail and set the weather after-clue of the 
reefed main topsail aback, and under this 
sail the ship fortunately gathered stern-way, 
keeping broadside to the wind, and we 





but we could hear the dull boom of the surf| of the pack to the north-east. 


with the foyr boilers, took in the fore try- | 





Iceverg, February 21, 1874. 


drifted past the berg. ‘Towards evening the 
wind fell a little, and we moved about all 
night between two bergs whose position we 
knew, keeping as much as possible under 
their lee until daylight. 

On the morning of the 25th the storm was 
entirely over, and the air was calm and clear. 
| We pushed a couple of miles into the edge 
We were 
/now within fifteen miles of the position of 
|“ Termination Land,” on the chart sent by 
| Lieutenant Wilkes to Captain Ross. The 
'sky was very clear to the southward and 

eastward, but there was nothing which could 
possibly be taken for an appearance of land. 
According to Wilkes’ chart the land was 
supposed to have been distant about sixty 
| miles from his position, and if there had 
| been any land there sufficiently high to have 
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been seen at such a distance, either the land 
itself or the clouds over it must have been 
visible to us. Captain Nares remarks in his 
official report, “If the distance of the land 
from Wilkes was over-estimated, its distance 
from us would thereby be increased, and it 
may still be found ; but as the expression in 
Wilkes’ journal is, ‘appearance of land was 
seen to the south-west, and its trending 
seemed to be to the northward,’ and not that 
land was actually sighted and a bearing of it 
obtained, I firmly believe none to exist.” 
We could not get any nearer the supposed 
site without going right into the pack, which 
we were not prepared to do. A sounding 
taken close to the edge of the pack had 
given a depth of 1,300 fathoms, and there 
was not the least appearance of land débris 
on any of the icebergs. Some of the lumps 
of ice in the pack, when seen in mass and 
at a little distance, looked very much dis- 
coloured, of a pale reddish sepia-brown. 
The cutter was sent off to bring in some 
samples of these discoloured pieces ; but 
when they were brought on board and 
allowed to drip, they were found to be very 
slightly off colour, with a very pale buff 
tinge. When the ice was melted, a little fine 
yellowish sediment fell to the bottom, and 
was found:to consist of diatoms, the same as 
those found on the surface, living globigerinz, 
and a few minute copepod crustaceans. The 
pack consisted principally of masses of ice 
from thirty to sixty feet in length, mixed with 
smaller fragments of ali sizes and shapes. 
Some of the large blocks were pieces of berg 
ice, and these could be easily distinguished 
by their striation, their blue colour, and their 
irregular form ; but most of them were salt- 
water ice, portions of the broken-up floe of 
the previous year. These were usually 
oblong or lozenge-shaped ; the lower and 
more compact portion was from five to seven 
feet thick, and nearly flush with the surface 
of the water, and. above this there was a 
layer of snow a foot or a foot and a half 
thick. Between the ice and the snow the 
water lapped into and wore a soft spongy 
layer, which gradually became discoloured 
with diatoms, radiolarians, and rhizopods 
from the sea surface. Many of the blocks 
were evidently older than one year—the 
product of the accumulations of two years at 
least. One of these would give a severe 
blow to an unstrengthened ship if she were 
to run against it. 

The next morning, February 26th, was 
again fine; there were many icebergs in 
sight, and the temperature of the air and of 





the surface of the sea was about the freezing 
point. The position of the ship at noon 
was lat. 62° 26’ S., long: 95° 44° E. After 
breakfast we sounded in 1,975 fathoms, and 
put over the trawl. It was wonderfully 
successful, and gave additional: evidence of 
the rich fauna of reasonable depths in these 
high southern latitudes. It contained several 
fishes, many crustaceans, and, as usual, a 
large number of echinoderms. 

In the afternoon the sky became overcast, 
with squalls and snow-showers, and towards 
evening the wind had risen to a gale from 
the N.W. by W. There were about forty ice- 
bergs in sight, and we got up steam in all 
four boilers, and kept under the lee of one 
of them for the night. There was a brilliant 
aurora australis between the squalls. 

For the next three days the gale con- 
tinued gradually diminishing in force, and 
we ran on towards Cape Otway, making 
good way during the day, and sailing quietly 
under double-reefed topsails during the night ; 
icebergs, however, steadily diminished in | 
number, and on the 2nd of March there were 
none in sight. 

March 3rd.—The sunrise gave us one of , 
the finest effects of light which we had yet 
seen. The sky was mottled with clouds, 
and one half of it assumed a gorgeous. 
crimson colour. As the sun touched the 
horizon the spaces between the clouds 
passed into a very lovely apple-green, while 
the clouds themselves gradually faded through 
shades of rose-colour. After any approach 
to such a sunrise in England, we should have 
expected some violent change of weather ; 
none such occurred, however, and the day 
was very fine, and almost calm. The posi- 
tion of the ship at noon was lat. 53° 55’ S., 
long. 108° 35° E. We had not had sights 
for three days before, and during that time 
we had been carried by a current fifty-five 
miles to the northward. 

On the following day, about noon, an ice- 
berg was seen on the starboard quarter, and 
later we passed close to it. It was of no 
great size, and low, and had the irregular 
appearance due to great wearing. This was 
the last iceberg we saw during our southern 
cruise of 1874. 

We now ran on steadily towards Cape 
Otway, with a steady breeze and fine wea- 
ther, making, as a rule, from six to ten 
knots an hour. We sighted Cape Otway on 
the evening of the 16th of March, and on 
the 17th we anchored off Sandridge pier in 
Hobson’s Bay. 

©. WYVILLE THOMSON. 
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A DAY OF SUMMER BEAUTY. 


€ aw in the golden summer air, 
Amid the purple heather, 

A woman sat with drooping head, 

And hands close knit together : 
Never a bitter word she said, 
Though all her life looked cold and dead— 
Cold in the glowing haze that lay 
Over the fair green earth that day, 

_That day of summer beauty. 


Far, far away where leafy woods 
Touched the sky, cloud-riven, 

A thousand birds rang out life’s bliss 
In jubilee to heaven ; 

How could the poor old withered throat 

Carol echoes to each soft note ? 

Every soul must pay life’s cost— 

Her deepest silence praised God most, 

That day of summer beauty. 


Too dulled her soul, too worn to feel 
Summer delight acutely ; 
While earth was praising God aloud 
Her patience praised Him mutely. 
Her narrow life of thought and care— 
Not life to live, but life to bear, 
Contented that her soul was sad, 
While all God’s soulless things were glad, 
That day of summer beauty., 


And where she stayed, a dusky speck 
In gorse and heather glory,— 
A weary spirit watched and read 
The pathos of her story : 
| A spirit doubt-opprest and worn, 
| Had found another more forlorn, 
That trustful stayed, nor sought to guess 
Life’s meanings—which are fathomless, 
Through all the summer beauty. 
C. BROOKE, 








ON SEA- 


F the holiday-maker by the seaside will 
wander in his peregrinations to the 
furthest edge of the sea-beach, or to the 
lowest of low-water marks, and turn over a 
few of the larger stones, or peer into a few 
tangle-hidden nooks and crannies in the 
rocks, he will hardly fail to make the ac- 
quaintance of some familiar members of the 
large family of animals, the common name of 
which heads this paper. A not very eupho- 
nious name either, it must be confessed ; 
and our holiday-maker, in his search, might 
find it to be associated with a very impolite 
habit on the part of the animals to which it 
applies. For if, in his search, he should 
happen to touch one of these forms, his 
attentions, however worthy or scientific, 
would be resented by the animal, and a 
“squirt” or jet of water would be spouted 
up, as if in annoyance at the visit of pry- 
ing humanity to the sea-squirt’s own and 
especial domain. 

From this habit, then, of emitting jets of 
water, when in any way irritated or disturbed, 
the familiar name of these creatures has been 
bestowed ; and their scientific appellation of 
Ascidians has been given in allusion to their 
peculiar shape or conformation—a subject 
to which attention will be presertly directed ; 
for I question much if any one but a zoologist 
would at first sight suspect the azima/ nature 
of the sea-squirts. The more common and fa- 


SQUIRTS. 


| miliar kinds present the appearance which has 
| been generally compared to that of a double- 
| necked jar or bottle ; and remembering this 
| comparison—a sufficiently fair and just one 
in its way—we shall find it easy to under- 
stand the marvels and mysteries of sea- 
squirt structure. 

The Ascidians, then, are for the most part 
found as small bag-like organisms attached and 
rooted to stones and rocks at low-water mark. 
We may obtain them of larger size and rarer 
species by dredging; but an examination 
of the sea-beach will furnish the amateur 
naturalist with familiar specimens in sufficient 
plenty for examination. And an outward 
examination shows us a little sac or bag-like 
body (Fig. 1, a B, p. 498), often clear and 
colourless in appearance, rooted by its lower 
portion to the stone or rock, and showing at 
its upper extremity the two apertures situated 
on prominent necks, which have chiefly pro- 
cured for these animals the comparison and 
simile of the double-necked jar. 

Such is the external appearance of an 
ordinary Ascidian ; this latter and scientific 
name having been applied to these forms 
from their resemblance to a wine-skin or 
bottle (Greek, askos). The old wine-skin of 
Eastern nations, formed of the stomach of 
the goat, may probably have suggested the 
term ; the wine-skin, with its two apertures, 
corresponding to the orifices of the stomach, 
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| presenting in texture and appearance a close 
| resemblance to these marine forms. And as 
1a last piece of information, in the way of 
nomenclature, we may note that the large 
division or class in which the sea-squirts are 
included, is known as that of the Zunicata. 
This term has been derived from the appa- 
rent fact of their bodies being enclosed 
within a tunic-like sac or bag; and this class, 
Tunicata, in turn forms one of the divisions 
of the great sub-kingdom of animals known 
as the Mollusca—a term under which all 
classes of shell-fish and cuttlefishes are also 
included. 

Having thus indicated the nomenclature, 
relationship, and zoological standing of the 
sea-squirts, we may now proceed to the 
investigation of their structure. Within the 
jar-like body a very curious, in some degree 
complicated, but on all accounts interesting, 
organization is to be found. Nay, even in 
connection with the mere outer skin or 
“tunic” in which the organs are enclosed, 
we may find some peculiarities of a very 
strange and paradoxical kind. And, lastly, in 
connection with their development, there 
are a few points worthy of notice; one de- 
velopmental fact, in particular, having brought 
| the sea-squirts very prominently before the 
scientific world, as playing the part of remote 
ancestors of the higher animals, and, indeed, 

of man himself ! 
| Beginning with the outer details of the 
| $ea-squirt, we may once for all indicate the 
names by which the two necks of this living 
jar are known. One of these necks, with its 
aperture, serves as the mouth, and hence we 
| term this first one the “ oral” aperture (Fig. 
| 1,4 Ba). The other aperture (Fig. 1, a B 3), 
| and the second neck of the jar, leads from 
| Or into a chamber, performing a very im- 
| portant function in the life-history of the 
|animal, and known as the “atrium ”—a 
| term, by the way, applied to the hall or 
outer corridor of the Roman mansions. This 
second aperture of the jar is therefore called 
_ the “ atrial” aperture ; and between the oral 
and atrial necks or openings it is important, 
'as we shall presently see, to clearly dis- 
| tinguish, 

The tunic, or outer sac, which forms, as it 
were, the body-walls of the sea-squirt, merits 
a little careful study. And on examination 
we find this tunic to be double in its nature, 
the organs of the animal being thus enclosed 
within an inner and an outer vestment, just as 
the human subject encloses himself within his 
ordinary coat, and then within a great-coat. 
Between the outer and inner coats of our 

















sea-squirt, however, we find a very great 
difference. The outer coat is known as the 
tunic or test (Fig. 1, c @), and is of strong 
consistence, as an over-coat should be. 
The tunic varies in its composition ; but as 
a very general rule it is found to consist of 
horny, leathery, or even calcareous or limy 
material. 

But the chemist has told us rather a 
startling story in connection with this outer 
garment of the Ascidians. On chemical 
examination the tunic is found to be made 
up, in a very considerable proportion, of a 
substance known as “cellulose,” which is 
nearly identical in composition with starch, 
and which itself forms a highly characteristic 
vegetable product. This cellulose, in fact, 
forms one of the chief constituents of the 
woody tissue of plants ; and it is well known 
to every botanist as being present, throughout 
the vegetable kingdom, in the walls of the 
cells or microscopic elements of which plant- 
tissues are composed. Thus, like starch, to 
which it bears so close an analogy in compo- 
sition, cellulose may be, and rightly enough 
is, regarded as a typical vegetable produc- 
tion. Yet here we find it as an important con- 
stituent in the outer skin of a true animal form. 

When first known, this fact was deemed 
both startling and inexplicable ; but the 
chemistry of living things has grown in 
perfection since the discovery of the fact, 
and we now know that animal tissues in 
certain instances, and under certain con- 
ditions, may elaborate and produce the 
proximate principles and constituents of 
plants. And in the light of these latter 
views, supported by examples of a kindred 
kind, the occurrence of cellulose in the sea- 
squirts is not now regarded as of so wonder- 
ful a nature—though the fact none the less 
bears out the curious interchange of functions 
which Dame Nature is sometimes pleased to 
inaugurate, and which it is the business of 
the comparative physiologist to unravel and 
explain. 

The inner coat of the sea-squirt (Fig. 1, ce) 
is known as the “ mantle”—a name appro- 
priately bestowed, since it serves immedi- 
ately to enfold and enclose the organs of the 
body. The mantle is of very different struc- 
ture from the tunic. It is soft, fleshy, forms 
a delicate lining to the rougher outer coat, 
and is chiefly composed of strong muscular 
fibres. To the contraction of these muscular 
fibres the movements of the body are due; 
and by means of the quick contraction of the 
mantle the jet d’eau, characteristic of the sea- 
squirts, is sent forth to the outer world. 
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And now we may pass to investigate the 
contents of this bag. The.oral neck and its 
opening may fitly introduce us to the details 
of internal structure. Accordingly we find 
the oral opening to lead into a large chamber 
or sac, and not directly into a throat and 
stomach, as we would naturally expect. This 
first chamber is known as the “ branchial” 
chamber, or “respiratory sac” (Fig. 1, C ¢), 
two names which may give some little hint 
as to its probable function. 

The mouth-opening (Fig. 1, c @)—that is, 
the upper opening of this branchial sac—is in 
most instances surrounded by a little circlet 
of tentacles or feelers (4) ; and occasionally 
a row of these little tentacles may extend 
from top to bottom of one side of the 
chamber, these latter being known as the 
“‘languettes.” 

The intimate structure of this respiratory 
sac (c) is exceedingly curious. Its walls are 
composed of a series of longitudinal and 
transverse or cross bars. ‘These bars are in 
reality blood-vessels, so that the walls of the 
chamber might be correctly described as 
made up of a network of vessels; the 
meshes of this network being roughly 
quadrangular in form. The edges of these 
meshes are richly fringed with little eye- 
lash-like filaments known as “ cilia ;” the 
function and use of these filaments, and of the 


entire sac, being a matter for subsequent 
investigation. 

Passing from the sac, we find the gullet 
throat: opening from its floor or lower 


aspect. And from the throat we find a 
simple digestive system continued, consisting 
of stomach (g) and intestine (4), which latter, 
after a few convolutions, terminates in a 
second sac or chamber (m), which communi- 
cates with the outer world through the 
second or atrial neck of the jar (z), just as 
the first or respiratory sac did through the 
oral neck. 

This second chamber is known as the 
atrium, or atrial chamber, and between it 
and the respiratory chamber free communi- 
cation exists. Naturalists are by no means 
agreed as to Aow this communication is 
effected. Some believe that the atrial 
chamber simply surrounds, and in greater 
part encloses, the branchial chamber ; whilst 
others maintain that the walls of the atrial 
chamber are reflected or continued over the 
sides of the respiratory sac, and that the 
communication between the chambers is 
thus of a less intimate kind than that advo- 
cated by the first view. But apart from these 
considerations, we must bear in mind the 





fact that the chambers do communicate, and 
that a very important function is thus sub- 
served. 

And now with a hurried glance at the 
other structures contained within this curious 
bag, we must bring our purely anatomical 
studies to a conclusion. Investing the 
stomach, we find the faint beginnings of a 
liver-structure ; and situated in close prox- 
imity to the liver-cells we find a large gland- 
like organ, the use of which is quite un- 
known, although it may probably be con- 
nected with the excretion or removal of 
waste material from the body. 

The food particles which give this diges- 
tive system employment, are swept in through 
the branchial sac (c), and are collected in 
special grooves in its floor, which grooves 
lead to the opening of the gullet, through 
which channel the food particles are sent 
onwards to be assimilated. This arrange- 
ment reminds one somewhat of a prison or 
hospital wicket with its receptacles, into 
which the benevolent may slip their dona- 
tions for the benefit of the hungry souls 
within. 

Next-in order comes the circulatory sys- 
tem, and we find our Ascidia to possess a 
heart (/), which consists of a simple tube, 
open at either end, and by the pulsations of 
which the current of blood is sent circu- 
lating through the body. And in connec- 
tion with the circulation of the blood, we 
have to note the somewhat strange fact, that 
the currents passing through the heart are 
periodically reversed. Thus for a certain 
number of beats the blood is sent in the 
direction of the branchial sac, or breathing 
organ ; then the order is reversed, and the 
heart beats in the opposite direction, draw- 
ing the blood from the branchial sac, and 
sending it throughout the body. We have 
no similar or analogous phenomena to this, 
throughout the whole animal series. 

Within the branchial sac, the blood is sub- 
jected to the action of the oxygen gas of 
the water received into the chamber and is 
thus purified. This sac is therefore the 
breathing organ of these creatures, just as the 
gills are the respiratory organs of the fish, or 
the lungs those of man. And when we reflect 
upon its structure, we can readily perceive 
how beautifully adapted is this sac for the 
particular function it is called upon to sub- 
serve. 

The essential part of the breathing pro- 
cess in all animals is the exchange of car- 
bonic acid gas for a supply of pure oxygen; 
the former gas (representing part of the 
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tissue waste) being given off or excreted, 
and the fresh aérating oxygen. being inhaled. 
‘Into the branchial sac of the sea-squirt, 
water containing oxygen is freely admitted 
by the oral aperture, and by the action of 
the many little filaments, or cilia, is kept 
circulating through the chamber. And the 
impure blood, driven by the heart into the 
vessels of which the branchial sac is com- 
posed, is exposed to the action of the gas, 
and is thus purified and fitted for being 
circulated anew through the body. The 
large surface for blood-aération presented by 
the network walls of the branchial sac, and 
the perfect mechanism whereby the renewal 
and escape of the respiratory water is pro- 
vided for, constitute features of more than 
ordinary interest in the economy of the 
squirts. 

We have just seen how the pure water is 
admitted to the sac, and how the blood con- 
tained in the vessels of its walls is purified. 
This water, thus deprived of its oxygen, is 
now a comparatively useless medium. ‘True, 
the food particles it contains are sent on- 
wards to the opening of the gullet at the 
bottom of the sac; but the great bulk of the 
| water must be got rid of to allow a fresh 
inflow, containing a new supply of the 
aérating gas; and the duty of removing the 
effete respiratory water devolves partly upon 
the branchial sac, and partly upon the atrial 
chamber (72). 

These two chambers we have already seen 
to communicate freely with each other ; and 
the useless water, deprived of its oxygen, is 
| sent, chiefly by the currents produced by the 
cilia of the branchial sac, in the direction of 
the atrial chamber. Thus a constant current 
is set in operation, which, flowing continually 
from the respiratory sac, carries the effete water 
towards the neighbouring or atrial chamber. 
And from the atrial chamber, the water is 
finally ejected by the contraction of the 
muscular fibres of the “ mantle”—the et 
@eau with which the sea-squirt greets its 
captor, consisting partly of the water of the 
atrial sac, which has thus been used in 
breathing, and partly of that contained with- 
in the respiratory chamber; but in ordi- 
nary circumstances the effete water is alone 
ejected from the atrial sac. 

We find a large mass of nervous matter 
(0), situated internally and between the two 
necks of the jar, to regulate the move- 
ments and life of the squirt. This nervous 
“ganglion,” as it is called, forms the single 
centre of correlation in these animals, and 
nervous filaments radiate from this centre to 
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the other organs and parts. The organs of 
sense appear to be imperfectly represented ; 
our staid and fixed sea-squirt requiring none 
of the means for carrying on an active 
wide-awake existence. A few pigment spots, 
situated near the tentacles (4) within the oral 
aperture, represent eyes, and in some, a so- 
called hearing organ has been discovered. 

Lastly, in their development, the sea- 
squirts present many features of curious in- 
terest. From the egg of the Ascidia a queer 
tadpole-like body (fig. 3, 4) is developed ; 
this aberrant embryo being free-swimming 
and active in every sense of the term, and 
propelling itself through the sea by means 
of the long tail with which it is provided. 
At its mouth or anterior extremity, three 
suckers are developed, and a pigment spot 
serves the little embryo for an eye. In this 
free condition it may continue for a longer 
or shorter period. Then it fixes itself by the 
sucker-like processes ; the eye and tail are 
cast off and discarded as useless elements in 
its changed state; and soon the form of the 
mature squirt begins to be moulded upon 
and developed from its rudimentary fore- 
runner. 

Such is an outline of the ordinary course 
of ascidian development, but in connection 
with this subject there remain a few features, 
without a reference to which our sketch of 
the group would be imperfect and incom- 
plete. The Ascidians resolve themselves 
into three great groups. Thus the simple 
sea-squirts, one of which we have been de- 
scribing (fig. 1, A, B), represent the first of 
these groups, in which each individual ani- 
mal lives apart, and simply by itself. Then 
come the social squirts (fig. 2, c) ; which, as 
implied by their name, evince a certain inti- 
macy of structure and connection, in that 
they form composite groups, which consist 
of several individuals united by a kind of 
root-like process or “stolon” (s). The 
social Ascidians, in fact, correspond, in a 
rough way, to a bed of strawberries, each 
plant representing a squirt, which is con- 
nected by a creeping root or stem to its 
neighbours, and a social colony is thus 
formed. Each member of the social group 
exactly corresponds in structure to the ordi- 
nary and simple sea-squirt. 

Then, lastly, we have the compound Ascidi- 
ans (fig. 2, B), which exemplify a more intimate 
blending of the social variety. And in this 
last group we have the different individuals 
of the colony all bound together in the 
closest possible manner. The identity of 
each squirt in a compound mass may be 
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disguised very completely; but we can | each squirt; all the atrial openings (6) being 
generally distinguish each member of the | fused together to form a single aperture 
mass by noticing the little oral orifice (2) of | common to the mass. These compound 


TUNICATA. 

Fig. 1. A. Ascidia rirginea, one of the “ simple” sea-squirts. a, The oral 
orifice; 6, atrial aperture. B. Cynthia quadrangularis. a, mouth; 6, atrial 
aperture. C. Diagram of the anatomy of a sea-squirt. a, oral orifice; 6, 
tentacles; ¢, branchial sac; d, outer layer, or “‘test;” e, inner layer, or 
“mantle;” f, heart; g, stomach; A, intestine; m, atrial chamber; n, atrial 
aperture; 0, nervous ganglion. 








SOCIAL AND COMPOUND TUNICATA. 

Fig. 2. A. Anatomy of Salpa marima. a, atrial, and 6, branchial aperture; ¢, ¢, points 
of attachment to neighbouring salpwe; d, branchial sac; e, heart, surrounded by viscera. 
B. Botryllus violaceus, a ‘‘ compound” ascidian. a, branchial orifices; 6, common central 
atrial aperture; ¢,¢,¢, common fused test, or outer layer. C. Clavellina lepadiformis— 
“social” ‘ sea-squirts.” a, a, branchial orifices; 6, 6, atrial apertures; ¢, ¢, ¢, young 
——, in various stages of growth, produced from the connecting branches or 
* stolons” (s, 8). 








SEA-SQUIRTS. 
Fig. 3. a, Part of a connected chain of Salpe; 6, Larva, or young 
form of sea-squirt, showing the eye, tail, and a rudimentary tentacle. 


forms (¢g. Botryllus), may frequently be | star representing a squirt, and the common | 
found on tangle and stones, forming small | atrial opening may be viewed in the centre 
star-shaped clusters ; each limb or ray of the | of the mass. | 
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Then we find certain members of the 
class which present strange differences from 
their more familiar and ordinary neigh- 
bours. The free-swimming squirts, known as 
Salpe (fig. 2 a), exemplify some of these 
aberrant forms, in that they are found exist- 
ing in two different states; at one time 
appearing as solitary Ascidians (fig. 2 a), and 
at another time as compound forms. In this 
latter state the salpz appear in the form of 
long chains of individuals united together 
(fig. 3 @). ; 

In 1819 Chamisso, better known to the 
world as the author of the story of “ Peter 
Schlemil, the Shadowless Man,” informed 
the scientific world that the two forms of 
Salpze, the solitary and the compound, were 
connected together in the most intimate 
manner by their reproduction. Since, he 
has demonstrated that the solitary salpze 
(fig. 2 A) gave rise to the compound chain 
(fig. 3 @); and that the compound chain of 
salpee gave rise in turn to solitary individuals. 
| Chamisso and his contemporaries still con- 
cluded that the two kinds of salpz were 
| distinct species; and they gave to the 
'phenomena thus observed the name of 

“ Alternation of Generations ”—a. term now 
obsolete in the light of modern science, but 
|which, in former days, indicated the belief 
that each kind of salpa could mutually 
reproduce the other, and that each genera- 
tion alternated with the other. The off- 
spring, to use Chamisso’s own simile, 
| “resembled not the parents, but the grand- 
| parents.” —. 

| We now know, however, that there is but 
|one species of salpa concerned in this pro- 
| cess, and not two different kinds of indi- 
viduals. And the entire process is merely 
| one of complicated development, in which a 
form of “budding,” alternates with true 
reproduction by means of eggs. Thus the 
solitary salpa (A) produces by budding the 
chains of salpz (a) ; whilst the individuals 
of the chain produce eggs, from which, by 
true reproduction, the solitary form is pro- 
duced. The “chain-salpa” thus corre- 
sponds to the Medusa-like bud of the 
zoophyte, which is detached from the parent 
organism by budding, and which produces 
eggs from which the zoophyte is again 
produced. 

The Pyrosoma is another compound Asci- 
dian ; the individuals in this case forming a 
long, floating tube, which at night lights up 
the sea with a strange phosphorescent gleam. 

Then, lastly, we find that the sea-squirts have 
been enlisted in the cause of Mr. Darwin 











and his brother-evolutionists, who maintain 
and believe in the origin and descent of all 
living forms from one another, by a process 
of ordinary descent implying a true blood- 
relationship. Or, going backwards, we are 
told that man has been evolved from the 
*‘quadrumana,” or apes; the apes have in 
turn descended probably from some kan- 
garoo-like animal; the kangaroo-progenitor 
came through a long line of ancestors from 
some amphibian ; and the amphibian in turn 
came trom a fish. Then the fish probably 
descended, we are told, from some form 
which Mr. Darwin says was “more like 
the larve of our existing marine Ascidians 
than any other known form.” 

Thus, through a process of clear descent, 
the sea-squirt larva becomes, through the 
evolution hypothesis, the progenitor of man. 
And what has lent some show of feasibility 
to the sea-squirt larva’s place as the verte- 
brate’s progenitor, is the fact that M. 
Kowalevsky, a Russian savant, describes a 
rod-like structure in the tail of the tadpole- 
like embryo (fig. 3 4) of the squirt, which the 
evolutionists have eagerly seized upon as 
the far-back representative of the vertebrate 
backbone or spine. Or, looking at it in the 
opposite way, the arrangement of cells in the 
Ascidian larva becomes, through descent 
and natural selection, a backbone ; and. the 
descendant of the larva appears as a verte- 
brate form, which finally culminates in man ; 
cr is perhaps on the way to become some- 
thing higher or better, or something lower 
and worse. 

Thus does the embryoof a sea-squirt become 
strangely connected, theoretically speaking, 
with man himself. But to our readers who 
may not relish the idea of such a relation- 
ship, and indeed as a matter of strict justice 
and pure science, we must state that Kowa- 
levsky’s researches and opinions have not 
yet received that confirmation through which 
alone an observation and its deductions can 
merge into established facts. Indeed, several 
naturalists have declared that they are by no 
means satisfied that the rod-like body of 
Ascidians is dorsal in its position. If, there- 
fore, it be not situated in the back-region of 
the animal, it cannot correspond to the spine 
of vertebrates. And Von Baer, one of the 
most eminent of embryologists, has given 
his opinion, one worthy all respect and 
weighty in itself, that the cord or rod of the 
Ascidian larva is in reality situated in the 
lower or ventral surface of the body, and not 
in the back, as described by Kowalevsky. If 
this latter opinion be correct, then the 
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homology or relationship of the sea-squirt 
larva with the early progenitor of the 
vertebrata falls to the ground, so far as the 
rod-like body is concerned. And as upon 
the existence and homologies of this structure 
the evolutionists have chiefly founded their 
conclusions as to the Ascidian and verte- 
brate relationship, those conclusions and 
inferences must also give way. The writer 
himself, from personal observation, believes 
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that the rod of the Ascidian larva is not 
dorsal in position, but ventral, as maintained 
by Von Baer. 

Such is a brief account of a very interest- 
ing group of zoological forms, the further 
study of which may be readily pursued by 
the sea-side visitor, armed with a little 
previous knowledge, some dexterity, a mo- 
dicum of patience, and a microscope of 
ordinary power. ANDREW WILSON. 


EXPEDITION. 


(FROM THE WOMEN’S SIDE.) 


May 29th, 1875. 
3y THE AUTHOR or “ JoHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


LET me smile a little, I pray, 
Just a little, and while I may ; 

Even as a child smiles. After to-day, 

I shall have whole years to weep in. 
O let me talk like a child, unchid: 
After to-day ’twill all be hid ; 
No hand will lift up the coffin-lid 

Of the silence I shall sleep in. 


In Portsmouth harbour the good ship rides, 
Rocked safely upon the placid tides, 
As love in a happy heart abides, 
Moving with each emotion ; 
With voices and hands alive all o’er ;— 
And to-morrow—(perhaps for evermore !)— 
I shall look out from a desolate shore 
Upon an empty ocean. 


O love, my hero and my saint, 

My knight of the white shield without taint, 

This woman-heart turns sick and faint, 
Although my lips may fail not: 

I see the rocks under smiling seas, 

I hear a tempest in every breeze, 

I feel the ice-bergs as they freeze, ' 
In the deeps where ship can sail not. 





O love, my love, so brave, so young ; 

Strong arm, pure heart, and silent tongue ; 

O lonely years that stretch out so long! 
—One cry as of lost existence, 

And my soul sits down before its doom, 

As a white ghost sits at the door of a tomb ; 

No moan, no shriek, no tears, no gloom, 
Only a still persistence. 


Be of good cheer! Sail on, sail on, 
Unto life, or death, for both are one 
To the infinite faith in sweet days gone, 
To the infinite love that folds thee : 
These girlish arms are weak, I know, 
But my heart is strong as a well-bent bow, 
And whither thou goest I will go, 
In my spirit that upholds thee. 


Sail on, sail on, through the frozen seas, 

To endless labour and little ease, 

Come back triumphant, if Heaven so please, 
Or with unwon goal, inglorious ; 

Only come back !—No. Should God say 

That He has crowned thee another way, 

Love! see beyond our night, His day !— 
And we are yet victorious. 


THE HOMERIC ELEMENT IN THE POETRY OF SCOTT. 


“TBE poetry of Scott is so familiar to all 
men, even from their childhood, the 
drift of it is so obvious, the meaning seems 
to lie so entirely on the surface, that it may 
appear as if there were nothing more to be 
said about it, nothing which every one did 
not already know. ‘To most it is probably 
the earliest poetry they knew —childhood 
can enter into it, boyhood revels in it; but 
when we come to manhood we desire to put 
aside such simple things, and to pass on to 
something more subtle, more deep and re- 
flective. And yet if we consider the time at 





which this poetry appeared, the circumstances 
of the age which helped to call it forth, the 
great background of history out of which it 
grew, and to which it gave new meaning and 
interest—if we further compare it with poetry 
of a like nature belonging to other nations 
and ages, and see its likeness to, and its differ- 
ence from, their minstrelsies, we shall perhaps 
perceive that it has another import and a 
higher value than we suspected. As some- 
times happens with persons who have been 
born and have always lived amid beautiful 
scenery, that they know not how beautiful 
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their native district is till they have travelled 
abroad, and found few other regions that may 
compare with it; so I think it is with the 
poetry of Scott. We have been so long 
familiar with it that we hardly know how 
unique it is, how truly great. 

A wide knowledge of the poetry of all 
ages and nations, so far from depreciating 
the value of Scott’s minstrelsy, will only 
enhance it in our eyes. When we come to 
know that many nations which possess an 
abundant literature have nothing answering 
to the poetry of Scott, that all the national 
literatures, ancient and modern, that the 
world has produced, can only show a very 
few specimens of poetry of this order, and 
these separated from each other by intervals 
of centuries, we shall then perhaps learn to 
prize more truly and intelligently the great 
national inheritance which Scott has be- 
queathed to us in his poetic romances. 

The point of view in which I now wish 
to regard these poems is this. While I hesi- 
tate to call Scott distinctively and peculiarly 
an epic poet, I do assert that, whatever 
other elements of interest his poems possess, 
they contain more of the Homeric or epic 
element than any other poems in the English 
language. If, to a reader who could read no 
| other language than his own, I wished to 
convey an impression of what Homer was 
like, I should say let him read the more heroic 
parts of Scott’s poems, and from these he 
would gather some insight into the Homeric 
| spirit; inadequate, no doubt, meagre you 

might perhaps say, yet true it would be as 
| far as it goes. 

First, then, let us ask what is meant by an 
epic poem? Aristotle has answered this ques- 
tion in the Poetics, and the definition he there 
gives holds good to this day. Its substance 
has been thus condensed by Mr. Thomas 
Armold in his work on English literature: 
‘The subject of the epic poem must be some 
one, great, complex action. The principal 
personages must belong to the high places of 
the world, and must be grand and elevated in 
their ideas and in their bearing. The measure 
must be of a sonorous dignity befitting the 
subject. The action is carried on by a mix- 
ture of narrative, dialogue, and soliloquy. 
Briefly to express its main requisites, the epic 
poem treats of one great, complex action, in 
a grand style and with fulness of detail.’ 
Few European nations possess more than one 
teal epic—some great nations possess none. 

The Iliad, the Atneid, the Niebelungen 
Lied, the Jerusalem Delivered, and Paradise 


Lost, these are the recognised great epics of 
XVI—35 





the world, and it was the fashion in the last 
century to institute elaborate comparisons 
between some of them, as though they were 
all poems of exactly the same order. So 
much was this the case that Addison in the 
Spectator wrote a series of papers, in which 
he compares the Iliad, the Aé®neid, and 
Paradise Lost, ‘first, with respect to the 
choice of subject, secondly, to the mode of 
treatment, and in both respects gives the 
palm to Milton.’ And so little was the 
essential difference between Homer and 
Milton perceived up to the very end of last 
century, that so genuine a poet as Cowper, 
when he set himself to translate Homer, 
chose as his vehicle the blank verse of Mil- 
ton. Grand, impresssive, but elaborate, in- 
volved, full of ‘inversion and pregnant 
conciseness,’ as Milton’s verse is, nothing 
in the world could be a more unfit medium 
for conveying to the English reader the gene- 
ral effect produced by the plain, direct, rapid, 
easy-flowing narrative of Homer. As Mr. 
Arnold has said, ‘Homer is not only rapid 
in movement, simple in style, plain in 
language, natural in thought; he is also, 
and above all, noble.’ Between the popular 
epic and the literary epic there is a deep 
and essential difference, a difference which 
Addison and Cowper failed to discern, but 
which we cannot too much lay to heart, if 
we would really understand and appre- 
ciate the spirit of epic poetry. The first 
critic, as far as I know, who pointed out 
this was the famous German scholar Wolf, 
who in his Prolegomena or introductory 
essays to Homer, published in 1795, insisted 
on it with much earnestness. He says, ‘ That 
view of things has not yet been entirely ex- 
ploded, which makes men read in the same 
spirit Homer and Callimachus and Virgil 
and Milton, and take no pains to weigh and | 
observe how different are the productions to | 
which the age of each of these gives birth.’ | 
This distinction, first noted by Wolf, Pro- 
fessor Blackie, in his Homeric Dissertations 
prefixed to his translation of the Iliad, has 
enforced and illustrated in his own lively | 
way. The following, he shows, are the chief | 
notes of the popular epic :— 

1. It is the product of an early and primi- 
tive age, before a written literature has come 
into existence, while the songs or ballads of 
the people were still preserved in memory— 
repeated orally, and not yet committed to 
writing. 

2. It is founded on some great national 
event which has impressed itself deeply on 
the national imagination, and it portrays, 
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celebrates, national 
hero. 

3. The popular epic tells its story in a 
plain, easy-flowing, direct, and ample style. 
There is no daintiness either as to the things 
the poet describes, or the language in which 
he describes them ; no object is too homely 
to be noticed, or too simple to furnish an 
apt simile. 

4. Closely connected with this is the 
naturalness, the simplicity, the zaiveté of the 
whole. Many things are told and mentioned 
in the most unconscious way, which a later, 
more conscious age could not notice, without 
either coarseness or studied imitation. 

Finally, the minstrel himself lives amidst 
the natural healthy life which he describes, 
he is himself a part of it. 

These characteristics of the popular epic 
are, I need hardly say, generalised from the 
Homeric poems. For these afford the highest, 
most perfect, specimen the world has seen, 
or ever will see, of the popular epic—of a 
nation’s minstrelsy. Without going here into 
the’vexed question of their authorship, whether 
there was one Homer or more, I may say 
that the fact of such poems presupposes a 
whole world of ballad poetry or minstrelsy 
previously existing, from which the great min- 
strel king, when he arises, takes his traditions, 
his materials, his manner—perhaps many of 
his verses. Such a poem as the Iliad could 
not rise up, full-fledged and perfect, without 
many shorter and lesser poems going before 
it. A whole atmosphere of antecedent song 
is the very condition of a great popular epic 
being born. But while saying that Homer’s 
poetry grew of a ballad literature, we must 
not forget how different it is in style from 
the ballads as we conceive of them. To 
the naturalness, the ease, the rapid flow of 
the ballad, the Homeric genius, using as its 
vehicle the majestic hexameter measure, has 
added a nobleness, a grandeur, which even 
the best of our ballads have never reached. 

Such was the work of Homer. Probably 
he lived on the latest verge of the heroic age, 
while yet its traditions and feelings were fresh 
in memory, but were ready to be superseded 
by a new stage of manners and society. There 
is in his poems a tone of admiring regret, as 
he looks back on the great champions whom 
he celebrates. He feelingly complains that 
there are no such men as these nowadays. 

Such then is the popular epic, seen in its 
highest, most perfect form. 

And though the world can show but 
one Iliad, yet the primitive ages of other 
countries can show poems which, though 


glorifies some great 





vastly inferior to the Iliad, are yet in their 
character and spirit of the same order of 
poetry. The Teutonic race have their Nie- 
belungen Lied; the Celtic its Fingalian 
battle-songs ; the Middle Age its poems of 
the Arthurian cycle ; Spain the heroic 
ballads that cluster round the Cid; and 
England, though it possesses not a national 
epic, according to the form, yet has inherited 
the substance of it in the grand succession of 
Shakespeare’s historical plays, especially in 
Richard IT.,in Henry V.,and in Richard LIT, 

From these specimens of the popular epic, 
turn now to the literary epics, the Zneid, 
the Jerusalem Delivered, the Paradise Lost, 
and see how entirely different they are in 
origin, in character, in style, and in the 
spirit which animates them. 

These last are elaborate ‘works of art, 
produced in a later age, by literary men, 
working consciously according to recognised 
rules, and imitating, more or less, ancient 
models of the primitive time, not singing 
unconsciously and spontaneously as native 
passion dictates. The first lesson the critic 
has to learn is to feel the utter difference of 
the Iliad and the Atneid,—to see what an 
entire world of thought and feeling separates 
the popular or national from the learned or 
literary epic. For, however they may seem 
to agree somewhat in form—and even in 
form they are distinct—in the age which 
creates each, in the sentiment which aai- 
mates them, and in the impression they 
leave on the reader, they stand almost as wide 
apart as any two kinds of poetry can do. 

Now the main point for which I have entered 
into this somewhat long discussion, is, that I 
may bring out more clearly how entirely the 
poetry of Scott is of the nature of the popular 
epic, how true it is that he more than any 
poet in the English language, I might say 
than any poet of modern Europe, has repro- 
duced the popular Homeric epic, has 
exhibited even in this late day the primitive 
spirit of Homer. 

How can this be, perhaps you say. 
Scott, born in literary Edinburgh, within the 
last thirty years of the eighteenth century, 
where Hume had expounded his sceptical 
philosophy a_ generation before, where 
Robertson and Hugh Blair were shedding | 
their literary light during his childhood, |! 
and Dugald Stewart expounded his polished 
metaphysics over his unregarding boyhood— 
how could it be that he should be in any 
other than an imitative sense, a real rhapso- 
dist, a genuine minstrel of the olden stamp? 
It is a natural question, but one to which a 
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little thought will supply an answer. It 
is characteristic of modern Europe, as com- 
pared with ancient Greece or Rome, that its 
society is much more complex, contains 
more numerous and diverse elements, ex- 
isting side by side, that its cable is com- 
posed of many different strands twisted 
into one. Yet even in Greece did not 
'the childlike simplicity of Herodotus 
live on into the age of the sophists, con- 
temporary with the reflective ‘Thucydides, 
| father of philosophic history? Still more, 
|| in modern nations we find stages of society 
the most diverse, and apparently the most 
opposite, the most primitive simplicity and 
the most artificial culture, co-existing 
in the same age, side by side. So it was 
with the Scotland into which Scott was 
born. His native town had, in the sixty 
| years that followed the Union, made a 
'| wonderful start in elegant literature. It con- 
| tained a coterie of literary men, which 
| rivalled Paris for polish and scepticism, Lon- 
don for shrewdness and criticism. Yet in 
Edinburgh, such men were but a handful— 
| one cannot be sure that they are to be taken 
as samples of the mental condition of 
| educated Scots of the day. But if we turn 
to the country places, especially to the 
| remoter districts, we find a wholly different 
| condition of society. Over large tracts of 
Scotland, both south and north, though 
| men were plying busily their farming or 
|| pastoral industries, the traditions of former 
|| times still prevailed, and formed the intellec- 
|| tual atmosphere which they breathed. In 
|| some places where the covenant had struck 
| deep root, and on which Claverhouse had 
|| come down most heavily, tales of slaughtered 
|| sons of the covenant, and of the cruel perse- 
|| cution, still fed the flame of religious fervour. 
| In other places, where the covenant and its 
|| spirit had less penetrated, traditions of 
English invasion and of Border feuds and 
battles were still rife, though a century and a 
half had passed since the reality had ceased. 
It was in an atmosphere filled with these 
\| latter elements that Scott first began to 
| breathe. He himself tells us that it was at 
| Sandyknowe, in the home of his paternal 
| grandfather, that he had the: first consci- 
| Ousness of existence. Edinburgh was his 
| physical, but Sandyknowe his mental birth- 
place — Sandyknowe, the old farm-house 
on the southern slope of Smailholme Crags, 
! crowned with the grim old Peel-tower, 
| commanding so brave an outlook over all 
} the storied Border-land. Every one will re- 
| member Lockhart’s description of the scene, 
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and yet so graphic as it is, it cannot be here 
omitted :— 


On the summit of the crags which overhang the 
farm-house stands the ruined tower of Smailholme, 
the scene of the Eve of St. John; and the view from 
thence takes in a wide expanse of the district in 
whick, as has been truly said, every field has its 
battle, and every rivulet its song. 

* The lady looked in mournful mood, 
Looked over hill and vale, 
O’er Mertoun’s wood, and Tweed’s fair flood, 
And all down Teviotdale.’ 

Mertoun, the principal seat of the Harden family, 
with its noble groves; nearly in front of it, across 
the Tweed, Lessudden, the comparatively small but 
still venerable and stately abode of the Lairds of 
Raeburn; and the hoary Abbey of Dryburgh, sur- 
rounded with yew-trees ancient as itself, seem to lie 
almost below the feet of the spectator. Opposite 
him rise the purple peaks of Eildon, the traditional 
scene of Thomas the Rhymer’s interview with the 
Queen of Faerie ; behind are the blasted peel which 
the seer of Ereeldoun himself inhabited, ‘ the Broom 
of the Cowdenknowes,’ the pastoral valley of the 
Leader, and the bleak wilderness of Lammermoor. 
To the eastward the desolate grandeur of Hume 
Castle breaks the horizon as the eye travels towards 
the range of the Cheviot. A few miles westward 
Melrose, ‘like some tall rock with lichens grey,’ 
appears clasped amidst the windings of the Tweed ; 
and the distance presents the serrated mountains of 
the Gala, the Ettrick, and the Yarrow, all famous in 
song. Such were the objects that had painted the 
earliest images on the eye of the last and greatest of 
the Border minstrels. 


His human teachers there were his grand- 
mother, sitting by her parlour fire, with her old 
gudeman on the opposite arm-chair, while she 
told the grave three years’ chil! at her feet 
many a tale of Watt of Harden, Wight 
Willie of Aikwood, Jamie Telfer of the fair 
Dodhead, and other heroes, whose old 
Border exploits were still fresh in memory ; 
his aunt, Miss Janet Scott, who taught him 
old ballads before he could read—among 
others, that of Hardiknute, ‘the first 
poem I ever learnt, the last I shall ever 
forget ;’ ‘Auld Sandy Ormistoun,’ the shep- 
herd, or ‘ cow-bailie,’ who used to carry 
him on his shoulder up the Smailholme 
Crags, and leave him on the grass all day 
long to play with the sheep and lambs, till 
the child and they became friends. Could 
there be more fitting nursery for a poet- 
child? The infant on the green ledges of 
Smailholm Crags, rolling among the lambs, 
while his eye wandered lovingly over that 
delightful land! Or forgotten among the 
knolls, when the thunder-storm came on, 
and found by his affrighted aunt lying on 
his back, clapping his hands at the lightning, 
and crying out, ‘Bonny, Bonny!’ at every 
flash, brave child that he was! ‘This old 
man poured into his ear his own wealth of 
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stories and legends, and no doubt pointed, 
as he spoke, to many a spot where the 
scenes were transacted, lying at their feet ; 
and when summer was past, and the child 
could no longer roll on the grass out of 
doors, the long winter nights by the fireside 
were beguiled by the telling of the same 
tales, the recitation of the same or still new 
ballads. Thus eye and ear alike were 
steeped in the most warlike traditions of 
the Border and of Scotland,—the human 
teachers pouring them daily into the ear of 
the child, while the far sweep of storied 
Tweeddale and Teviotdale appealed no less 
powerfully to hiseye. Add to this, that never 
was child born more susceptible of such im- 
pressions—that between these and the soul 
of Scott there was a pre-established harmony. 
And have we not, even in the midst of the 
eighteenth century, the very materials out of 
which is fashioned a true epic minstrel ? 
Then when he passed from childhood to 
boyhood, and read at random every book he 
could lay hands on, there was one book 
which struck deeper than all the rest, and 
kindled to new life those stores of legend 
and ballad which had lain embedded in his 
mind since infancy. Every one will re- 
member his own description—how he lay 
through the long summer afternoon beneath 
a huge platanus-tree in the garden, over- 
hanging the Tweed, and read for the first 
time Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry ; 
and with lim, when anything arrested his 
imagination, to read and to remember were 
the same thing. The publication of Percy’s 
Reliques marked the first turning of the 
tide of literary taste back to a land whence 
it had long receded. It was, as has been 
said, the earliest symptom in England of 
‘a fonder, more earnest looking back to the 
past, which began about that time to mani- 
fest itself in all nations.’ Percy and others, 
who then began those backward looks, had 
to gaze at the old time across an interval of 
perhaps two centuries. In the case of Scott, 
the past had come down to him in an un- 
broken succession of traditions and personages 
—first in the inmates of Sandyknowe, among 
whom he spent his childhood ; then by his 
intercourse with Stewart of Invernahyle, when 
as a boy he first penetrated the Highlands to 
share the hospitality of that laird, who had 
himself fought a broadsword duel with Rob 
Roy, and had served in the ’15 under Mar, 
and in the ’45 under Charles Edward; and 
again when in early manhood he traversed 
Ettrick Forest, and made those raids, during 
seven successive years, into Liddesdale and 





many another Border dale whence he re- 
turned laden with that spoil of the old 
riding ballads which now live secured to 
all time in his Border Minstrelsy. In those 
and in other ways Scott came in actual con- 
tact with the feudal and heroic past—a past 
which was then on the eve of disappearing, 
and which, had he been born thirty years 
later, might have disappeared for ever, 
and no one to record it. With that past, 
before it was wholly past, he came in con- 
tact, as did countless others of his gene- 
ration ; but the contact would have been as 
little to him as it was to his contemporaries 
had he not been gifted with the eye to see 
it, and the soul to feel it to the core. 
Scott had born in him the heroic soul, the 
epic inspiration; and the circumstances in 
which his childhood and youth were cast 
supplied the fuel to feed the flame. The 
fuel and the flame were long pent up to- 
gether, long smouldered within, before they 
blazed out to the world. Scott was past 
thirty before he published the Minstrelsy, 
and at the close of the work he gave 
several original ballads of his own, which 
were the first notes of the fuller song 
that was to follow. Eminent among these 
ballads is the Eve of St. John, in which 
Scott repeoples the tower of Smailholme, 
In 


the awe-inspiring haunt of his infancy. 
this he gave a true sample of the genius 
that was in him, and, as an expression of 
the old Border heroism daunted before the 
deepest form of conscience-stricken super- 
stition, he himself has never surpassed it, 


and none other has equalled it. But it is 
not only the original ballads which he con- 
tributed to the Minstrelsy, excellent as 
these are, which show what was the deepest 
bias of his poetic nature. At the time when 
the book first appeared, one of its critics 
prophetically said that it contained ‘ the 
elements of a hundred historical romances ;’ 
and Lockhart has noted that no one who 
has not gone over the Minstrelsy for the 
purpose of comparing its contents with his 
subsequent works can conceive to what 
an extent it has been the quarry out of 
which he has dug the materials of all his 
after creations. Of so many of the inci- 
dents and images which are elaborated in 
these latter works, may the first hints be 
found either in those old primitive ballads 
or in the historical and legendary notices 
which accompany them. 

We thus have in Walter Scott a spirit in 
itself naturally of the heroic or epic order, 
waking up to its first consciousness in 4 
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secluded district, still redolent of traditions 
of the old feudal and fighting times, meet- 
ing in his boyhood with the first turn of 
that tide which, setting towards the neglected 
past, he himself was destined to carry to full 
flood ;—spending every leisure hour of his 
youth and early manhood in gathering from 
all the Southern dales every ballad, Border 
| song, or romantic legend that was still 
lingering there ;—now and then trying with 
some stave of his own to match those 
wild native chaunts that had so charmed 
his ear and imagination; and living and 
finding his delight in this enchanted world 
till past the mature age of thirty. Is there 
not here, if anywhere for the last three 
hundred years, the nurture and training of 
the genuine rhapsodist? When, after such 
Flong and loving dwelling in that ballad 
region, his mind addressed itself to original 
creation, it was not with any mere literary or 
simulated fervour, but out of the fulness of an 
overflowing heart that he poured forth his 
first immortal Lay. In that poem the 
treasured dreams of years first found a voice, 
the stream that had been so long pent up 
at last flowed full and free. Arnold used 
to say, and his biographer, in the inimitable 
outburst with which he thrilled his hearers at 
the Scott Centenary, repeated the saying, 
that the world has seen nothing so truly 
Homeric since the days of Homer as those 
opening lines of ‘The Lay’ in which Scott 
describes the custom of Branksome Hall. 





| ‘ Nine-and-twenty knights of fame.’ . 


| 
| 
| 
| 





If anywhere the simplicity of the ballad style 


| has risen to a pitch of epic fire that might 


compare with the great roll of the Homeric 
hexameter, it is in the concentrated fire 
and measured tread of those noble stanzas. 
Nor less in the true heroic style is the de- 
scription of Deloraine’s nightly ride from 
Branksome to Melrose. In _ those lines, 
especially, as indeed throughout all that 
poem, Scott at last found a fit poetic setting 
for all those dear localities, over which his 
eye had dreamed as he lay an infant on 
Smailholme crags, which he had traversed 
on foot and horseback, in his _ boyish 
wanderings, or in those raids of early man- 
hood, in which he bore back from Lid- 
desdale and Eskdale his booty of ancient 
ballads with, as much zest as ever moss- 


|| trooper drove a prey from the English border. 


In his descriptions of the feudal and battle 
time, the usages of chivalry and the rites 
of the medizval Church are everywhere 
introduced ; for these are the true modern 





representatives of the Homeric customs 
and priests, and blazing hecatombs. Not 
otherwise except in this their native garb 
could the heroic times of modern Europe 
be truly rendered into poetry. Chivalry, 
romance, and medizval beliefs were the real 
accompaniments of our heroic times, and 
if these were discarded for what are thought 
to be more classical garniture, you might 
have a modern imitation of the ancient | 
Homeric poem; but no genuine heroic 
poetry, standing to our age in something of 
the same relation as Homer’s poetry stood to 
later Grecian life. 

If Scott had been asked, when he was 
writing his poems, to what class or style of 
poetry his belonged, likely enough he would 
have smiled, and said that he never troubled | 
himself with such questions, but sang as it | 
listed him, and let the form take care ci | 
itself. In fact, in the advertisement to | 
Marmion he actually disavows any attempt | 
on his part to write an epic poem. But it 
is the very spontaneity, the absence of | 
all artistic consciousness, which is one of | 
his greatest poetic charms, compensating for 
much that might, on merely artistic and 
literary grounds, be lightly esteemed. And 
it is this spontaneity, this naturalness of | 
treatment, this absence of effort, which marks 
out Scott’s poetry as belonging essentially to 
the popular, and having little in common 
with the literary epic. This delightful spon- 
taneity, this overflowing heart, characterizes 
the Lay, far above all his subsequent poems, 
and imparts to it a charm all its own. 
Hence it is that lovers of Scott revert, I 
think, to the Lay with a greater fondness 
than to any of his other productions, though 
in some of these they perceive excellencies 
not found in the Lay. Of course, little as | 
Scott may have troubled himself about it, his | 
poetry had a very decided form of its own, as 
all poetry must have. It was formed, as his | 
mind had been, on the old Border ballad, | 
with some intermixture of the medizval 
romance ; and the earlier cantos of the Lay 
were touched by some remembrance of 
Christabel, which, however, died away before 
the end of the poem, and never reappeared 
in any subsequent one. 

Though the Lay here and there rises into 
a truly epic strain, it is in Marmion that 
whatever was epic in Scott found fullest vent. 
In that, his second poetic work, he had 
chosen a national and truly heroic action, 
as the centre or climax of the whole poem— 
the battle of Flodden—an event second only 
to that still greater battle which he essayed 
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to sing at a later day and ina  feetiles tone. 
Flodden had been the most grievous blow 
that Scotland ever received. It had cost her 
the lives of her chivalrous king, and of the 
flower of all the Scottish nobility, gentry, and 
men-at-arms. 
heart with an overpowering sorrow so pervad- 


| 


It had penetrated the national | 


ing and so deep that no other event, not even | 


Culloden, ever equalled it. And it had 


lived on in remembrance down to Scott’s | 


boyhood as a source of the most pathetic 
refrains that ever blended with the people’s 
songs. When, therefore, he addressed him- 
self to it he had a subject which, though old, 
was still fresh in remembrance, and full of 
all that epic and tragic interest which a 
great poem requires. He was aware of the 
greatness of the theme, and he tells us 
that he set to it resolved to bestow on it 
a little more labour than he had yet done 


| on his productions, and that particular pas- 


sages of the poem were elaborated with a 


good deal of care by one by whom much to these passages of Scott in the sixteenth 


care was seldom bestowed. Throughout, 
the poem has more of epic stateliness, if it 
wants some other graces of the Lay. 


From | 


beginning to end, it rises now into the epic | 


pitch, then recedes from it into the romantic, 
sometimes falls into the prosaic, then rises 
into the epic again up to the grand close. 
The passages in which the heroic gleams 
out most clearly are such as these: the 


well-known opening stanzas describing Mar- | 


mion’s approach to Norham at sunset; the 
muster of the Scottish army on the Borough 
muir before marching to Flodden; and, 
above all, the whole last canto, in which 
the battle itself is depicted. It is on this 


the epic laurel. 


| culmination the poem had wound on, now 


high, now low, spirited or tame, in stately 
or in homely strain. 
that the poet gets in sight of Flodden, and 


sees the English army defiling through the | 


deep ravine of Till, while the Scots from the 


| ridge above gaze idly on—from that moment 





| to the close he soars steadily into the highest 


flight of epic poetry. 

It was a fine thought to describe that 
great battle, not from the midst of the mele 
but as seen by Clara and the two pages from 
a vantage-ground apart. This does not 
diminish one whit the animation of the 
scene, yet greatly enhances the totality and 
perfection of the picture. It is needless to 
quote lines which every one who cares for 





such things must know by heart. 
passage beginning with— 


But the 


‘ At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ;’ 


and the one following, which thus opens :— 


‘Far on the left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle ;’ 


ending with that so powerful incident— 


‘When, fast as shaft can fly, 

Bloodshot his e es, his nostrils spread, 

The loose rein Seadieg from his head, 

Housing and saddle blood red, 

Lord Marmion’s steed rushed by ;? 
and last of all the desperate ring that fought 
and died but did not yield around their 
gallant king. To find any battle scenes that 
can match with these we must go back to 
those of the Iliad. As far as I know, the 
poetry of no land, in the interval between 
Homer and Scott, can show anything that 
can be placed by their side. 

Perhaps we may find the best counterpart 


book of the Iliad, where Patroclus does 
on the armour of Achilles and comes to the 
rescue of the Achaian host. 

Take that passage where Hector and Pa- 


‘troclus close in mortal conflict over the dead 


, last that Scott put out all his strength, and | 
| by this canto, if by anything in his poetry, | 
it is that he has made good his claim to | 
Before reaching this last | 


But from the moment ! 


body of Cebriones, charioteer of Hector :— 


‘Upon Cebriones Patroclus sprang, 
Down from his car too Hector leaped to earth, 
So over Cebriones opposed they stood ; 
As on the mountain, o’er a slaughtered stag, 
Both hunger pinched, two lions fiercely fight, 
So o’er Cebriones two mighty chiefs, 
Mencetius’ son and noble Hector, strove 
Each in the other bent to plunge his spear. 
The head, with grasp unyielding, Hector held ; 
Patroclus seized the foot ; and, crowding round, 
Trojans and Greeks in stubborn conflict closed. 
s when encountering. in some mountain glen, 
Eurus and Notus shake the forest deep, 
Of oak, or ash, or slender cornel-tree, 
Whose tapering branches are toge ther thrown 
With fearful din and crash of broken boughs ; 
So, mixed confusedly, Greeks and Trojans fought, 
No thought of flight by either entertained. 
Thick o’er Cebriones the javelins flew, 
And feathered arrows bounding from the string, 
And ponderous stones that on the bucklers rang, 
As round the dead they fought ; amid the dust 
That eddying rose, his art forgotten all, 
A mighty warrior, ‘mightily he lay. 


Those only who have read the original 
know how much it loses both of vividness of 


edge and of swinging power, when dulled 
down into the blank verse of the translation. 


To the English reader, Lord Derby’s verse 


sounds flat and tame compared with the 
rapid and ringing octosyllabics of Scott, when 
he is at his best, as in his description of 
Flodden. But the best English translation 
of Homer hardly falls more below Scott, 


than Scott’s short eight-syllable verses below 


‘ Their long resounding march and energy divine’ 


of the Homeric hexameters. 
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THE HOMERIC ELEMENT IN THE POETRY OF SCOTT. 
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It would be a pleasant task to go through | 
the other poems of Scott, laying one’s finger 
on the scenes and passages in which the epic 
fire most clearly breaks out; and showing 
how epically conceived many of his heroes | 
are, with what entire sympathy he threw him- 
self into the heroic character. But this task | 


| cannot be attempted now. Suffice it that in 
| the Lady of the Lake, though its tone is 


throughout more romantic than epic, yet | 


| there are true gleams of heroic fire, as in the | 
| Gathering ; still stronger in the combat be- 


| dying Roderick, in which occur these two lines, 


| 
| 


| 


| and effect. 


| prime of his poetic ardour. When he touched 


| Bruce, and given him the full torce of his ear- 
| lier inspiration, he would no doubt have made 





tion still preserves the track of his footsteps 


tween Roderick and Fitzjames, and again in 
that battle-stave which the bard sings to the 


breathing the very spirit of Homer himself :— 


**T were worth ten oe of peaceful life 
One glance at their array! ’ 

In his last long poem Scott essayed a 
subject more fitted for a national epic than 
any other which the history of Scotland or 
England either supplies—the wanderings of 
Bruce and his ultimate victory at Bannock- 
burn. Delightful as the Lord of the Isles in 
many of its parts is, I cannot agree with 
Lockhart’s estimate of it, when he says, that 
‘the Battle of Bannockburn, now that we 
can compare these works from something like 
the same point of view, does not appear to 
me in the slightest particular inferior to the 
Flodden of Marmion.’ This will hardly be 
the verdict o1 posterity. It was not to be 
expected that the same poet should describe 
in full two such battles with equal vigour 
There is a fire and aswing about 
the former—a heroic spirit in the short octo- 
syllabics describing Flodden, which we look 
for in vain in the careful and almost too 
historic accuracy of the earlier battle. Flod- 
den, the least ‘likely to kindle a Scottish poet’s 
enthusiasm ; yet, in order of poetic compo- 
sition, came first. Scott was then in the 


Bruce and Bannockburn that noon was past, 
he was tired of the trammels of metre, and 
was hastening on to his period of prose crea- 
tion. Had he, on the contrary, begun with 


out of the adventures of the great national 
hero the great epic poem of Scotland, which 
the Lord of the Isles can hardly claim to be. 
There is no subject in all history more fitted 
for epic treatment ; it requires no fiction 
to adorn it. The character of Bruce, the 
events of his wanderings, as described by 
Barbour, in the mountain wilds, through 
which the outlawed king passed, where tradi- 





—these in themselves are enough. They need 
no added fiction, but only the true singer to 
come in the prime of inspiration, and render 
them as they deserve. 

Space has not allowed me to touch, much 
less exhaust, all the places of Scott’s poems, 
in which the heroic element lies embedded. 
The Homeric spirit which breathes through 
his novels I have not even alluded to. But 
I would suggest it as a pleasant and instruct- 
ive task to any one who cares for such things, 
to read once again the Waverley novels, 
noting, as they pass, the places where the 
Homeric vein most distinctly crops out. In 
such a survey we should take the Homeric 
vein in its widest range, as it appears in the 
romantic adventures and beautiful home-pic- 
tures of the Odyssey, not less than in the 
battle scenes of the Iliad. 

Scott’s earliest novel supplies much that 
recalls Odyssey and Iliad alike. In the 
Charge of Preston-pans, ‘ Down with your 
plaids,’ cries Fergus Maclvor, throwing his 
own, ‘ We'll win silks for our tartans, before 
the sun is above the sea.’ .. . ‘The vapours 
rose like a curtain, and showed the two 
armies in the act of closing.’ Again, in a 
story so near our own day as that of the 
Antiquary, with what grand relief comes in 
the background of the old heroic time, 
behind the more modern characters and 
incidents, when the aged croon Elspeth is 
overheard in her cottage chaunting her old- 
world snatches about the Earl of Glenallan 
and the red Harlaw, where Celt and Saxon 
fought out their controversy, from morn till 
evening, a whole summer’s day. 

* Now haud your tongue, baith wife and carlc, 

And listen, great and sma’, 

And I will sing of Glenallan’s Earl, 
That fought on the red Harlaw. 

The coronach’s cried on Bennachie, 
And doun the Don and a’, 

And Hieland and Lawlanil may mournfu’ be 
For the sair field of Harlaw!’ 

Or I might point to another of the more 
modern novels, to ‘ Redgauntlet,’ and 
‘Wandering Willie’s Tale.’ Every one 
must remember—and yet I marvel how 
many forget—auld Steenie’s visit to the 
nether world, and the sight he got of that 
set of ghastly revellers sitting round the 
table there. ‘My gude sire kend mony 
that had long before gane to their place, for 
often had he piped to the most part in the 
hall of Redgauntlet. There was... . / And 
there was Claverhouse, as beautiful as when | 
he lived, with his long, dark, curled locks, 
streaming down over his laced buff-coat, | 
and his left hand always on his right spule- | 
blade, to hide the wound that the silver | 
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bullet had made. He sat apart from them 
all, and looked at them with a melancholy, 
| haughty countenance; while the rest hallooed, 
and sung, and laughed, that the room rang.’ 
Turn to the novel, and read the whole scene. 
There is nothing in the Odyssean Tartarus 
to equal it. If Scott is here Homeric, he 
is something more. There is in that weird 
| ghastly vision a touch of sublime horror, to 

match which we must go beyond Homer, to 
| Dante, or to Shakespeare. 

Moralists before now have asked, And 
what has Scott done by all this singing about 

battles, and knights, and chivalry, but merely 
| amuse his fellow-men? Has he in any way 
really elevated and improved them? It might 
be enough to answer this question by saying, 
that of all writers in verse or prose, he has 
done most to make us understand history, to 
let in light and sympathy upon a wide range 
of ages, which had become dumb and mean- 
ingless to men, and which but for him might 
have continued so still. 

But I will not answer it only in this in- 
direct way. It has been too pertinaciously 
and pointedly asked to be put thus aside. 

Wordsworth is reported to have said in 
conversation that, as a poet, Scott cannot 
live, for he has never written anything ad- 
dressed to the immortal part of man. This 
he said while speaking more highly of his 
prose writings. Carlyle, on the other hand, 
has included both Scott’s prose and his 
poetry under the same condemnation. He 
has said that this our highest literary man 
had no message whatever to deliver to the 
world ; wished not the world to elevate 
itself, to amend itself, to do this or that 
except simply to give him, for the books 
he kept writing, payment, which he might 
button into his breeches pocket. All this 
moralising bears somewhat hard upon Scott. 
Is it true? Is it the whole truth ? Is there 
nothing to be set over against it? On 
Scott’s side, may it not be said, that it is no 
small thing to have been the writer who, 
above all others, has delighted childhood and 
boyhood, delighted them and affected them 
in a way that ail the self-conscious moralis- 
ing writers never could do? There must 
be something high or noble in that which 
can so take unsophisticated hearts. In his 
later days Scott is reported to have asked 
Laidlaw what he thought the moral in- 
fluence of his writings had been?  Laid- 
law remarked on their power over the young, 
and said that this was surely a good work 
to have done. Scott was deeply affected, 
almost to tears, as well he might be. 


| novels also, that, quite forgetting self, they 





Again, not the young only, but of the old, 
those who have kept themselves most 
childlike, who have carried the boy’s heart 
with them farthest into life, they have loved 
Scott’s poetry, even to the end. Some. 
thing of this no doubt may be attributed to 
the pleasure of reverting in age to the things 
that have delighted our boyhood. But 
would the best and purest men have cared 
to do this, if the things which delighted their 
boyhood had not been worthy? It is the 
great virtue of Scott’s poetry and of his 


describe man and outward nature, broadly, 
freely, truly, as they are. All contemporary 
poetry, indeed all contemporary literature, 
goes to work in the exactly opposite direc- 
tion, shaping men and things after patterns 
self-originated from within, describing and 
probing human feelings and motives with an 
analysis so searching, that all manly impulse 
withers before it, and single-hearted straight- 
forwardness becomes a thing impossible, 
Against this whole tendency of modem 
poetry and fiction, so weakening, so mor- 
bidly self-conscious, so unhealthily introspec- 
tive, what more effective antidote, than the 
bracing atmosphere of Homer, and Shake- 
speare, and Scott? 

Lastly, it may be said, the feelings to which 
Seott’s poetry appeals, the ideals which it 
sets before the imagination, if not themselves 
the highest types of character, are those 
out of which the highest characters are 
fashioned. Dr. Newman has said, ‘What 
is Christian high-mindedness, generous self- 
denial, contempt of wealth, endurance of 
suffering, and earnest striving after perfec- 
tion, but an improvement and transformation, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, of 
that natural character of mind which we 
call romantic?’ To have awakened and 
kept alive in an artificial, and money-im- 
mersed age, ‘that character of mind which 
we call romantic,’ which, by transformation, 
can become those good things above-named, 
is, even from the severest moral point of view, 
surely no mean merit. To higher than 
this few poets can lay claim. But let the 
critics praise him or let them blame. It 
matters not. We do well to make much of 
Walter Scott. He is the only Homer, who 
has been vouchsafed to Scotland—I might 
almost say to modern Europe. He came at 
the latest hour, when it was possible for a 
great epic minstrel to be born. And the 
altered conditions of the world will not admit 
of another. 

J. C. SHAIRP, 
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WHITELADIES. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 





OINGto 
stay till 
Herbert 


comes 
back! 
but, my 
dear 
(Aunt 
eee Susan, 
m since 


| you 
= don’t 
mM want 
j her— 
and of 
course 
you 
don’t 
want 
her— 
why 
don’t 
you say 
so?” cried Everard. “An unwelcome guest 
may be endured for a day or two, or a week 
or two, but for five or six months a 

“My dear,” said Miss Susan, who was 
pale,and in whose vigorous frame a tremble of 
weakness seemed so out of place, “how 
can Isay so? It would be so—discourteous 
—so uncivil—” 

The young man looked at her with dismay. 
He would have laughed had she not been 
so deadly serious. Her face was white and 
drawn, her lips quivered slightly as she 
spoke. She looked all at once a weak old 
woman, tremulous, broken down and un- 
certain of herself. 

“You must be ill,” he said, “I can’t 
believe it is you I am speaking to. You 
ought to see the doctor, Aunt Susan—you 
cannot be well.” 

“ Perhaps,” she said with a pitiful attempt 
at a smile, “ perhaps. Indeed you must be 
right, Everard, for I don’t feel like myself. I 
am getting old, you know.” 

“Nonsense!” he said lightly, “ you were 

as young as any of us last time I was here.” 
_ “Ah!” said Miss Susan with her quiver- 
ing lips, “I have kept that up too long. I 
have gone on being young—and now all at 
once I am old ; that is how it is.” 


“But that does not make any difference in 
XVI—36 





| myargument,” said Everard ; “if you are old— 


which I don’t believe—the less reason is there 
for having you vexed. You don’t like this 
guest who is going to inflict herself. upon 
you. Jshouldn’t mind her,” he added, with 
a laugh ; “she’s very handsome, Aunt Susan ; 
but I don’t suppose that affects you in the 
same way; and she will be quite out of place 
when Herbert comes, or at least when Reine 
comes. I advise you to tell her plainly, 
before the old fellow goes, that it won’t do.” 

“T can’t, my dear—I can’t!” said Miss 
Susan ; how her lips quivered !—“ she is in my 
house, she is my guest, and I can’t say, ‘Go 
away.’ ” 

“Why not? She is not a person of very 
fine feelings, to be hurt by it. She is not 
even a lady; and till May, till the end of 
May! you will never be able to endure her.” 

“Oh yes, I shall,” said Miss Susan, “I 
see you think that I am very weak; but I 
never was uncivil to any one, Everard, not 
to any one! in my own house. It is Herbert’s 
house, of course,” she added quickly, “ but 
yet it has been mine, though I never had 
any real right to it, for so many years.” 

“‘ And you really mean to leave now ?” 

“IT suppose so,” said Miss Susan faltering, 
TI think, probably—nothing is settled. Don’t 
be too hard upon me, Everard! I said so 
—for them, to show them that I had no 
power.” 

“Then why, for heaven’s sake, if you have 
so strong a feeling—why, for the sake of 
politeness !— Politeness is absurd, Aunt 
Susan,” said Everard. “Do you mean to 
say that if any saucy fellow, any cad I may 
have met, chose to come into my house and 
take possession, I should not kick him out 
because it would be uncivil? This is not 
like your good sense. You must have some 
other reason. No! do you mean No by that 
shake of the head? Then if it is so very 
disagreeable to you, let me speak to her. 
Let me suggest——” 

“Not for the world,” cried Miss Susan. 
“No, for pity’s sake, no. You will make 
me frantic if you speak of such a thing.” 

“Or to the old fellow,” said Everard ; “ he 
ought to see the absurdity of it, and the 
tyranny.” 

She caught at this evidently with a little 
hope. ‘You may speak to Monsieur Guil- 
laume if you feel disposed,” she said ; “ yes, 
you may speak to him. I blame him very 
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much ; he ought not to have listened to 
her ; he ought to have taken her away at 
once.” 

“ How could he if she wouldn’t go? Men 
no doubt are powerful beings,” said Everard 
laughing, “but suppose the other side de- 
clined to be moved? Even a horse at the 
water, if it declines to drink—you know the 
proverb.” 

“ Oh don’t worry me with proverbs—as if I 
had not enough without that!” she said 
with an impatience which would have been 
comic had it not been so tragical. “ Yes, 
Everard, yes, if you like you may speak to 
him—but not to her; not a word to her for 
the world. My dear boy, my dear boy! 
You won’t go against me in this ?” 

“Of course I shall do only what you wish 
me to do,” he said more gravely; the sight 
of her agitation troubled the young man 
exceedingly. To think of any concealed 
feeling, any mystery in connection with 
Susan Austin, seemed not only a blasphemy, 
but an absurdity. Yet what could she mean, 
what could her strange terror, her changed 
looks, her agitated aspect, mean? Everard 
was more disturbed than he could say. 

This was on the Sunday afternoon, that 
hour of all others when clouds hang heaviest 
and troubles, where they exist, come most 
The occupations of 


into the foreground. 
ordinary life push them aside, but Sunday, 
which is devoted to rest, and in which so 
many people honestly endeavour to put the 
trifling little cares of every day out of their 
minds, always lays hold of those bigger dis- 
turbers of existence which it is the aim of 


our lives to forget. Miss Susan would have 
made a brave fight against the evil which she 
could not avoid on another day, but this day, 
with all its many associations of quiet, its 
outside tranquillity, its peaceful recollections 
and habits, was too much for her. Everard 
had found her walking in the Priory Lane by 
herself, a bitter dew of pain in her eyes, 
and a tremble in her lips which frightened 
him. She had come out to collect her 
thoughts a little, and to escape from her 
visitors, who sometimes seemed for the 
moment more than she could bear. 

Miss Augustine came up on her way from 
the afternoon service at the Almshouses, 
while Everard spoke. She was accompanied 
by Giovanna, and it was a curious sight to 
see the tall, slight figure of the Grey sister, 
type of everything abstract and mystic, 
with that other by her side, full of strange 
vitality, watching the absorbed and dreamy 
creature with those looks of investigation, 


‘Isshe mad? I am finding her out,” the eyes 





puzzled to know what her meaning was, but 
determined somehow to be at the bottom of 
it. Giovanna’s eyes darted a keen telegraphic 
communication to Everard’s as they came up. 
This glance seemed to convey at once an 
opinion and an inquiry. “ Howdroll she is! 


said. Everard carefully refrained from 
making any reply; though indeed this was 
self-denial on his part, for Giovanna cer- 
tainly made Whiteladies more amusing than 
it had been when he was last there. 

“You have been to church?” said Miss 
Susan, with her forced and reluctant smile. 

“She went with me,” said Miss Augus- 
tine. “‘T hope we have a great acquisi- 
tion in her. Few have wrderstood me so 
quickly. If anything should happen to 
Herbert n 

“ Nothing is goimgto ‘happen to Herbert,” 
cried Miss Susan. “Ged bless him! i 
sounds as if you were putting a spell upon 
our boy.” 

“T put no spell; I don’t even understand 
such profane words. My heart is set on 
one thing, and it is of less importance how 
it is carried out. Mf anything should happen 
to Herbert, I belkewe I have found one who 
sees the necessity as I do, and who will sacri- 
fice herself for the salvation of the race.” 

“One who will sacrifice herself!” Miss 
Susan gasped wildly under her breath. 

Giovanna looked at her with defiance, 
challenging her, as it were, to a mortal 
struggle ; yet there was a glimmer of laughter 
in her eyes. She looked at Miss Susan from 
behind the back of the other, and made a 
slow solemn courtesy as Augustine spoke. 
Her eyes were dancing with a humorous 
enjoyment of the situation, with mischief and 
playfulness, yet with conscious power. 

“ This—lady ?” said Miss Susan, “I think 
you are mad ; Austine, I think you are going 
mad !” 

Miss Augustine shook her head. “Susan, 
how often do I tell you that you are giving 
your heart to Mammon and to the world! 
This is worse than madness. It makes you 
incapable of seeing spiritual things. Yes! 
she is capable of it. Heaven has sent her 
in answer to many prayers.” 

Saying this, Augustine glided past towards 
the house with her arms folded in her sleeves, 
and her abstract eyes fixed on the vacant 
air. A little flush of displeasure at the 
opposition had come upon her face as she 
spoke, but it faded as quickly as it came. 
As for Giovanna, before she followed her, she 
stopped and threw up her hands with an 
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appealing gesture ; “Is it then my fault?” she 
said as she passed. 

Miss Susan stood and looked after them, 
her eyes dilating; a kind of panic was in 
herface. “Is it then God that has sent her, 
to support the innocent, to punish the 
guilty ?”” she said under her breath. 

“Aunt Susan, take my arm; you are cer- 
tainly ill.” 

“Yes, yes,” she said faintly. “Take me 
in, take me out of sight, and never tell any 
one, Everard, never tell any one. I think I 
shall go out of my mind. It must be giving 
my thoughts to Mammon and the world, as 
she said.” 

“ Never mind what she says,” said Everard, 
“no one pays any attention to what she says. 
Your nerves are overwrought somehow or 
other, and you are ill. But I'll have it out 
with the old duffer!” cried the young man. 
They met Monsieur Guillaume immediately 
after, and I think he must have heard them ; 
but he was happily quite unaware of the 
nature of a “ duffer,” or what the word 
meant, and to tell the truth, so am I. 

Miss Susan was not able to come down to 
dinner, a marvellous and almost unheard of 
event, so that the party was still less lively 
than usual; Everard was so concerned 
about his old friend, and the strange condi- 


tion in which she was, that he began his 
attack upon the old shopkeeper almost as 


soon as they were left alone. “Don’t you 
think, sir,” the young man began in a 
straightforward, unartificial way, “that it 
would be better to take your daughter-in-law 
with you? She will only be uncomfortable 
among people so different from those you 
have been accustomed to; I doubt if they 
will get on.” 

“Get on?” said Monsieur Guillaume plea- 
santly. “‘Get on what? She does not 
we to get on anywhere. She wishes to stay 
| here.” 

“TI mean, they are not likely to be com- 
fortable together, to agree, to be friends.” 

M. Guillaume shrugged his shoulders. 
“Mon Dieu,” he said, “it will not be my 
fault. If Madame Suzanne will not grant 
the little renze, the allowance I demanded for 
le petit, is it fit that he should be at my 
charge? He was not thought of till Madame 
Suzanne came to visit us. There is nothing 
for him. He was born to be the heir here.” 

“But Miss Austin could have nothing to 
do with his being born,” cried Everard laugh- 
ing. Poor Miss Susan, it seemed the drollest 
thing to lay to her charge. But M. Guillaume 
did not see the joke, he went on seriously. 





“And I had made my little arrangement 
with M. Farrel. We were in accord, all was 
settled ; so much to come to me on the 
spot, and this heritage, this old chateau— 
chateau, mon Dieu, a thing of wood and 
brick !—to him, eventually. But when Madame 
Suzanne arrived to tell us of the beauties of 
this place, and when the women among them 
made discovery of the petit, that he was 
about to be born, the contract was broken 
with M. Farrel. I lost the money—and now 
I lose the heritage; and it is I who must 
provide for le petit! Monsieur, such a 
thing was never heard of. It is imcredible ; 
and Madame Suzanne thinks, I am to carry 
off the child without a word, and take this 
disappointment tranquilly! But no! Iam 
not a fool, and it cannot be.” 

“But I thought you were very fond of the 
child, and were in despair at losing him,” 
said Everard. 

“Yes, yes,” cried the old shopkeeper, 
“despair is one thing, and good sense is 
another. This is contrary to good sense. 
Giovanna is an obstinate, but she has good 
sense. They will not give le petit anything: 
eh bien, let them bear the expense of him! 
That is what she says.” 

“Then the allowance is all you want?” 
said Everard, with British brevity. This 
seemed to him the easiest of arrangements. 
With his mind quite relieved, and a few 
jokes laid up for the amusement of the 
future, touching Miss Susan’s powers and 
disabilities, he strolled into the drawing- 
room, M. Guillaume preferring to betake 
himself to bed. The drawing-room of White- 
ladies had never looked so thoroughly unlike 
itself. There seemed to Everard at first to 
be no one there, but after a minute he per- 
ceived a figure stretched out upon a sofa. 
The lamps were very dim, throwing a sort of 
twilight glimmer through the room ; and the 
fire was very red, adding a rosy hue, but no 
more, to this faint illumination. It was the 
sort of light favourable to talk, or to medi- 
tation, or to slumber, but by aid of which 
neither reading, nor work, nor any active 
occupation could be pursued. This was of 
itself sufficient to mark the absence of Miss 
Susan, for whom a cheerful full light of anima- 
tion and activity seemed always necessary. 
The figure on the sofa lay at full length, with 
an abandon of indolence and comfort which 
suited the warm atmosphere and subdued 
light. Everard felt a certain appropriateness 
in the scene altogether, but it was not White- 
ladies. An Italian palace or an eastern || 
harem would have been more in accordance 
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with the presiding figure. She raised her | 


head, however, as he approached, supporting 
herself on her elbow, with a vivacity unlike 
the eastern calm, and looked at him by the 
dim light with a look half provoking half 
inviting, which attracted the foolish young 
man more perhaps than a more correct 
demeanour would have done. Why 
should not he try what he could do, 
Everard thought, to move the rebel? for he 
had an internal conviction that even the 
allowance which would satisfy M. Guillaume 
would not content Giovanna. He drew a 
chair to the other side of the table upon 
which the tall dim lamp was standing, and 
which was drawn close to the sofa on which 
the young woman lay. 

““Do you really mean to remain at White- 
ladies?” he said. “I don’t think you can 
have any idea how dull it is here.” 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly and 
raised her eyebrows. She had let her head 
drop back upon the sofa cushions, and the 
faint light threw a kind of dreamy radiance 
upon her fine features, and great glowing 
dark eyes. 

“ Dull! it is almost more than dull,” he 
continued ; though even as he spoke he felt 
that to have this beautiful creature in White- 
ladies would be a sensible alleviation of the 
dulness, and that his effort on Miss Susan’s 
behalf was of the most disinterested kind. 
“ It would kill you, I fear ; you can’t imagine 
what it is in winter, when the days are short ; 
the lamps are lit at half-past four, and nothing 
happens all the evening, no one comes. 
You sit before dinner round the fire, and Miss 
Austin knits ; and after dinner you sit round 
the fire again, and there is not a sound in all 
the place, unless you have yourself the 
courage to make an observation; and it 
seems about a year before it is time to go to 
bed. You don’t know what it is.” 

What Miss Susan would have said had she 
heard this account of those winter evenings, 
many of which the hypocrite had spent very 
cosily at Whiteladies, I prefer not to think. 
The idea occurred to himself with a comic 
,| panic. What would she say? He could 
scarcely keep from laughing as he asked him- 
self the question. 

‘‘I have imagination,” said Giovanna, 
stretching her arms. “I can see it all; but 
I should not endure it, me. I should get 
up and snap my fingers at them and dance, 
or sing.” 

“Ah!” said Everard, entering into the 
humour of his réle, ‘so you think at present ; 
| but it would soon take the spirit out of you. 





Iam very sorry for you, Madame Jean. IfI 
were like you, with the power of enjoying 
myself, and having the world at my feet——” 

“ Ah! bah!” cried Giovanna, “how can 
one have the world at one’s feet, when one 
is never seen? And you should see the 
shop at Bruges, mon Dieu! People do not 
come and throw themselves at one’s feet 
there. I am not sure even if it is altogether 
the fault of Gertrude and the belle-mére ; but 
here % 

“ You will have no one to see you,” said 
Everard, tickled by the part he was playing, 
and throwing himself into the spirit of it. 
“That is worse—for what is the good of 
being visible when there is no one to see?” 

This consideration evidently was not 
without its effect. Giovanna raised herself 
lazily on her elbow and looked at him across 
the table. ‘ You come,” said she, “ and this 
’Erbert.” 

“ Herbert!” said Everard, shaking his 
head, “he is a sickly boy; and as for me—I 
have to pay my vows at other shrines,” he 
added with a laugh. But he found this con- 
versation immensely entertaining, and went 
on representing the disadvantages of White- 
ladies with more enjoyment than perhaps he 
had ever experienced in that place ona 
Sunday evening before. He went on till 
Giovanna pettishly bade him go. “ At the 
least, it is comfortable,” she said. ‘“ Ah, go! 
It is very tranquil, there is no one to call to 
you with sharp voice like a knife, ‘ Gi’vanna! 
tu dors!’ Go, I am going to sleep.” 

I don’t suppose she meant him to take her 
at her word, for Giovanna was amused too, 
and found the young man’s company and 
his compliments and that half-mocking, half- 
real mixture of homage and criticism to be a 
pleasant variety. But Everard, partly because 
he had exhausted all he had to say, partly lest 
he should be drawn on to say more, jumped 
up in a state of amusement and satisfaction 
with himself and his own cleverness which 
was very pleasant. ‘‘Since you send me 
away, I must obey,” he said ; “‘ Dormez, belle 
enchanteresse !”’ and with this, which he felt 
to be a very pretty speech indeed, he left 
the room more pleased with himself than 
ever. He had spent a most satisfactory 
evening, he had ascertained that the old man 
was to be bought off with money, and he 
had done his best to disgust the young 
woman with a dull English country-house ; 1n 
short, he had done Miss Susan yeoman’s 
service, and amused himself at the same time. 
Everard was agreeably excited, and felt, after 
a few moments’ reflection over a cigar on the 
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lawn, that he would like to do more. It was 
still early, for the Sunday dinner at White- 
ladies, as in so many other respectable English 
houses, was an hour earlier than usual ; and as 
he wandered round the house, he saw the 
light still shining in Miss Susan’s window. 
This decided him ; he threw away the end of 
his cigar, and hastening up the great staircase 
three steps at once, hurried to Miss Susan’s 
door. “Come in,” she said faintly. Everard 
was as mucha child of the house as Herbert 
and Reine, and had received many an 
admonition in that well-known chamber. 
He opened the door without hesitation. But 
there was something in the very atmosphere 
which he felt to daunt him as he went in. 
Miss Susan was seated in her easy chair 
by the bedside fully dressed. She was lean- 
ing her head back upon the high shoulder of 
the old-fashioned chair with her eyes shut. 
She thought it was Martha who had come 
in, and she was not careful to keep up 
appearances with Martha, who had found 
out days before that something was the 
matter. She was almost ghastly in her 
paleness,.and there was an utter languor of 
despair about her ,attitude and her look, 
which alarmed Everard in the highest degree. 
But he could not stop the first words that 
rose upon his lips, or subdue altogether the 
cheery tone which came naturally from his 
“ Aunt Susan,” he cried, 


satisfied feelings. 
“come along, come down-stairs, now’s your 


time. I have been telling stories of White- 
ladies to disgust her, and I believe now you 
could buy them off with a small annuity. 
Aunt Susan ! forgive my noise, you are ill.” 

“No, no,” she said with a gasp and a 
forlorn smile. “No, only tired. What 
did you say, Everard? whom am I to buy 
off?” This was a last effort at keeping up 
appearances. Then it seemed to strike her 
all at once that this was an ungrateful way of 
treating one who had been taking: so much 
trouble on her account. “Forgive me, 
Everard,” she said; “‘I have been dozing, 
and my head is muddled. Buy them off? 
To be sure, I should have thought of that ; 
for an annuity, after all, though I have no 
right to give it, is better than having them 
settled in the house.” 

“Far better, since you dislike them so 
much,” said Everard ; “I don’t, for my part. 
She is not so bad. She is very handsome, 
and there’s some fun in her.” 

“Fun!” Miss Susan rose up very tremu- 
lous and uncertain, and looking ten years 
older, with her face ashy pale, and a tottering 
in her steps, all brought about by this un- 





welcome visitor ; and to hear of fun in con- 
nection with Giovanna, made her sharply, 
unreasonably angry for the time. “ You 
should choose your words better at such a 
moment,” she said. 

“ Never mind my words, comé and speak 
to her,” cried Everard. He was very curious 
and full of wonder, seeing there was some- 
thing below the surface more than met his eyes, 
and that the mystery was far more mysterious 
than his idea of it. Miss Susan hesitated 
more than ever, and seemed as if she would 
have gone back before they reached the 
stairs ; but he kept up her courage. ‘When 
it’s only a little money, and you can afford 
it,” he said. ‘“ You don’t care so much for a 
little money.” 

“No, I don’t care much for a little 
money,” she repeated after him mechanically, 
as she went down-stairs. 


CHAPTER XXX, 


Miss SusAN went into the drawing-room 
in the same dim light in which Everard had 
left it. She was irritable and impatient in 
her misery. She would have liked to turn 
up all the lamps, and throw a flood-of light 
upon the stranger whose attitude on the sofa 
was equally indolent and indecorous. Why 
was she there at all? what right had she to 
extend herself at full length, to make her- 
self so comfortable? That Giovanna should 
be comfortable did not do Miss Susan any 
further harm; but she felt as if it did, and 
a fountain of hot wrath surged up in her 
heart. This, however, she felt was not the 
way in which she could do any good, so she 
made an effort to restrain herself. She sat 
down in Everard’s seat which he had left. 
She was not quite sure whether he himself 
were not lingering in the shadows at the door 
of the room, and this made her difficulty 
the greater in what she had to say. 

“Do you like this darkness?” she asked. 
“It is oppressive ; we cannot see to do any- 
thing.” 

“Me, I don’t want to do anything,” said 
Giovanna. “I sleep and I dream. This is 
most pleasant to me. Madame Suzanne 
loves occupation. Me, I do not.” 

“Ves,” said Miss Susan with suppressed 
impatience, “that is one of the differences 
between us. But I have something to say to 
you; you wanted me to make an allowance 
for the child, and I refused. Indeed, it is 
not my business, for Whiteladies is not mine. 
But now that I have thought of it, I will con- 
sent. It would be so much better for you 
to travel with your father-in-law than alone.” 
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Giovanna turned her face towards het 
companion with again that laughing devil in 
her eye. “ Madame Suzanne mistakes. The 
bon-papa spoke of his rente that he loves, 
not me. If ces dames will give me money 
to dress myself, to be more like them, that 
will be well; but it was the bon-papa, not 
me.” 

“Never mind who it was,” said Miss 
Susan, on the verge of losing her temper. 
“Qne or the other, I suppose it is all the 
same. I will give you your allowance.” 

“To dress myself? thanks, that will be 
well. Then I can follow the mode Anglaise, 
and have something to wear in the evening, 
like Madame Suzanne herself.” 

“For the child!” cried the suffering 
woman, in a voice which to Everard, behind 
backs, sounded like low and muffled thun- 
der. ‘‘To support him and you, to keep 
you independent, to make you comfortable 
at home among your own people—” 

“Merci!” cried Giovanna, shrugging her 
shoulders, ‘That is the bon-papa’s idea, 
as I tell madame, not mine. Comfortable! 
with my belle-mére! Listen, Madame 
Suzanne—I too, I have been thinking. If 
you will accept me with bounty, you shall not 
be sorry. I can make myself good; I can 
be useful, though it is not what I like best. I 
stay—I make myself your child x 


“I do not want you,” cried Miss Susan. 
stung beyond her strength of self-control, 


“1 do not want you. 
thing to get you away.” 

Giovanna’s eyes gave fortha gleam. “Trés 
bien,” she said calmly. “Then I shall stay, 
if madame pleases or not. It is what I have 
intended from the beginning ; and I do not 
change my mind, me.” : 

“ But if I say you shall not stay!” said 
Miss Susan wrought to fury, and pushing 
back her chair from the table. 

Giovanna raised herself on her elbow, and 
leant across the table, fixing the other with 
her great eyes. 

“Once more, trés bien,” she said in a 
significant tone, too low for Everard to hear, 
but not a whisper. “ Trés bien! 
then wishes me to tell not only M. Herbert, 
but the bonne sceur, madame’s sister, and 
ce petit monsieur-la ? ” 

Miss Susan sat and listened like a figure 
of stone. Her colour changed out of the 
flush of.anger which had lighted it up, and 
grew again ashy pale. From her labour- 


I will pay you any- 


Madame | 


prayer coming into her eyes. First rage, 
which was useless ; then entreaty, more use- 
less still. ‘Have pity on me! have pity on 
me,” she said. 

“ But certainly!” said Giovanna, sinking 
back upon her cushions with a soft laugh. 
“ Certainly! Iam not cruel, me; but I am 
comfortable, and I stay.” 

“She will not hear of it,” said Miss Susan, 
meeting Everard’s anxious looks as she 
passed him, hurrying up-stairs. “ Never mind 
me. Everard, never mind! we shall do 
well enough. Do not say any more about 
it. Never mind! never mind! It is time 
we were all in bed.” 

“ But, Aunt Susan, tell me 

“No, no, there is nothing to tell,” she 
said hurrying from him. ‘ Do not let us say 
any more about it. It is time we were all in 
bed.” 

The next day M. Guillaume left Whiteladies, 
after a very melancholy parting with his little 
grandchild. The old man sobbed, and the 
child sobbed for sympathy. “‘ Thou wilt be 
good to him, Giovanna!” he said weeping. 
Giovanna stood and looked on with a smile 
on her face. “ Bon papa, it is easy to cry,” 
she said; “ but youdo not want him without 
a rente; weep then for the renze, not for the 
child.” “ Heartless!” cried the old shop- 
keeper, turning from her; and her laugh, 
though it was quite low, did sound heartless 
to the bystanders ; yet there was some truth 
in what she said. M. Guillaume went away 
in the morning, and Everard in the afternoon. 
The young man was deeply perplexed and 
disturbed. He had been a witness of the 
conclusive interview on the previous night 
without hearing all that was said ; yet he had 
heard enough to show him that something 
lay behind of which he was not cognisant— 
something which made Miss Susan unwillingly 
submit to an encumbrance which she hated, 
and which made her more deeply, tragically 
unhappy than a woman of her spotless life 
and tranquil age had any right to be. To 
throw such a woman into passionate distress, 
and make her, so strong in her good sense, 
so reasonable and thoroughly acquainted 
with the world, bow her head under an irri- 
tating and unnecessary yoke, there must be 
some cause more potent than anything 
| Everard could divine. He made an attempt 
‘ to gain her confidence before he went away ; 
| but it was still more fruitless than before. 
| The only thing she would say was, that she 
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ing breast there came a great gasp, half | could speak nomore on the subject. “ There 
groan, half sob. She looked at the re-! is nothing to say. She is here now for good 
morseless creature opposite with a piteous | or for evil, and we must make the best of it. 
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Probably we shall get on better than we 
think,” said Miss Susan; and that was all 
he could extract from her. He went away 
more disturbed than he could tell; his 
curiosity was excited as wellas his sympathy, 
and though, after a while, his natural reluc- 
tance to dwell on painful subjects made him 
attempt to turn his mind from this, yet the 
evident mystery to be found out made that 
attempt more hard than usual. Everard was 
altogether in a somewhat uncertain. and 
wavering state of mind at thetime. He had 
returned from his compulsory episode of 
active life rather better in fortune, and with a 
| perception of his own unoccupied state, which 
had never disturbed him before. He had 
not got to love work, which is a thing which 
| requires either genius or training. He 
| honestly believed, indeed, that he hated 
| work, as was natural to a young man of his 
! education ; but having been driven to it, and 
| discovered in himself, to his great surprise, 
| some faculty for it, his return to what he 
} thought his natural state had a somewhat 
| strange effect upon him. To do nothing 
} was, no doubt, his natural state. It was free- 
| dom ; it was happiness (passive); it was the 
| most desirable condition of existence. All 
| this he felt to be true. He was his own 


master, free to go where he would, do what 
} he would, amuse himself as he liked; and 


yet the conclusion of the time wher he had 
not been his own master—when he had been 
obliged to do this and that, to move here 
and there not by his own will, but as neces- 
sity demanded—had left a sense of vacancy 
in his life. He was dissatisfied with his 
leisure and his freedom ; they were not so 
} good, not so pleasant, as they had once been. 
He had known storm and tempest, and all 
the expedients by which men triumph over 
these commotions, and the calm of his inland 
existence wearied him, though he had not 
yet gone so far as to confess it to himself. 
This made him think more of the mystery 
of Whiteladies than perhaps he would have 
done otherwise, and moved him so far as to 
indite a letter to Reine, in which perhaps 
more motives than that of interest in Miss 
Susan’s troubles were involved. He had left 
them when the sudden storm which he had 
now surmounted had appeared on the horizon, 
at a very critical moment of his intercourse 
with Reine; and then they had been cast 
altogether apart, driven into totally different 
channels.for two years. Two years is a long 
time or a short time, according to the consti- 
tution of the mind and the nature of circum- 
Stances. It had been about a century to 





Everard, and he had developed into a dif- 
ferent being. And now this different being, 
brought back to the old life, did not well 
know what to do with himself. Should he 
go and join his cousins again, amuse himself, 
see the world, and perhaps renew some things 
that were past, and reunite a link halt broken, 
half unmade? Anyhow, he wrote to Reine, 
setting forth that Aunt Susan was ill and very 
gueer,—that there was a visitor at White- 
ladies of a very novel and unusual character 
—that the dear old house threatened to be 
turned upside down — fourthly and acci- 
dentally, that he had a great mind to spend 
the next six months on the Continent. 
Where were they going for the winter? Only 
ladies, they say, put their chief subject ina 
postscript. Everard put his under care of a 
“ By-the-bye” in the last two lines of his 
letter. The difference between the two 
modes is not very great. 

And thus, while the young man meditated 
change, which is natural to his age, in which 
renovation and revolution are always possible, 
the older people at Whiteladies settled down 
to make the best of it, which is the philo- 
sophy of their age. To say the older people 
is incorrect, for it was Miss Susan only who 
had anything novel or heavy to endure. Miss 
Augustine liked the new guest, who for some 
time went regularly to the Almshouse services 
with her, and knelt devoutly, and chanted 
forth the hymns with a full nch voice, which 
indeed silenced the quavering tones of the 
old folks, but filled the chapel with such a 
flood of melody as had never been heard 
there before. Giovanna enjoyed singing. 
She had a fine natural voice, but little in- 
struction, and no opportunity at the moment 
of getting at anything better in the way of 
music; so that she was glad of the hymns 
which gave her pleasure at once in the exer- 
cise of her voice, and in the agreeable 
knowledge that she was making a sensation. 
As much of a crowd as was possible in 
St. Austin’s began to gather in the Alms- 
house garden when she was known to be 
there ; and though Mrs. Richard instinctively 
disapproved of her, the Doctor was some- 
what proud of this addition to his service. 
Giovanna went regularly with her patroness, 
and gained Augustine’s heart, as much-as 
that abstracted heart could be gained, and 
made herself not unpopular with the poor 
people, to whom she would speak in her 
imperfect English with more familiarity than 
the ladies ever indulged in, and from whom, 
in lieu of better, she was quite ready to re- 
ceive compliments about her singing and her 
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beauty. Once, indeed, she sang songs to 
them in their garden, to the great entertain- 
ment of the old Almshouse folks. She was 
caught in the act by Mrs. Richard, who 
rushed to the rescue of her gentility with 
feelings which I will not attempt to describe. 
The old lady ran out breathless at the termi- 
nation of a song, with a flush upon her pretty 
old cheeks, and caught the innovator by the 
arm. 

“The Doctor is at home, and I am just 
going to give him a cup of tea,” she said; 
“won’t you come and have some with us?” 

Mrs. Richard’s tidy little bosom heaved 
under her black silk gown with consternation 
and dismay. 

Giovanna was not at all willing to give up 
her al fresco entertainment. “ But I will 
return, I will return,” she said. 

“Do, Madame, do ;” cried the old people, 
who were vaguely pleased by her music, 
and more keenly delighted by having a new 
event to talk about, and the power of won- 
dering what Miss Augustine (poor thing!) 
would think; and Mrs. Richard led Giovanna 
in, with her hand upon her arm, fearful lest 
her prisoner should escape. 

“It is very good of you to sing to them; 
but it is not a thing that isdone in England,” 
said the little old lady. 

“T love to sing,” said Giovanna, “and I 
shall come often. They have not any one to 
amuse them ; and neither have I,” she added 
with a sigh. 

“My dear, you must speak to the Doctor 
about it,” said Mrs. Richard. 

Giovanna was glad of any change, even of 
little Dr. Richard and the cup of tea, so she 
was submissive enough for the moment; and 
to see her between these two excellent and 
orderly little people was an edifying sight. 

“No, it is not usual,” said Dr. Richard, 
“my wife is right ; but it is very kind-hearted 
of madame, my dear, to wish to amuse the 


against that.” 

“ Very kind-hearted,” said Mrs. Richard, 
though with less enthusiasm. “ It is all from 
those foreigners’ love of display,” she said in 
her heart. 

“But perhaps it would be wise to consult 
Miss Augustine, or—any other friend you 
may have confidence in,” said the Doctor. 
“People are so very censorious, and we 
must not give any occasion for evil-speak- 
ing.” 

“T think exactly with Dr. Richard, my 
dear,” said the old lady. ‘I am sure that 
would be the best.” 





poor people. There is nothing to be said. 


“But I have nothing done to consult 
about,” cried ‘the culprit surprised. She 
sipped her tea, and ate a large piece of the 
good people’s cake, however, and let them 
talk. When she was not crossed, Giovanna 
was perfectly good-humoured. “TI will sing 
for you, if you please,” she said when she had 
finished. 

The Doctor and his wife looked at each 
other, and professed their delight in the pro- 
posal. ‘“ But we have no piano,” they said 
in chorus with embarrassed looks. 

“What does that do to me, when I can 
sing without it?” said Giovanna. And she 
lifted up her powerful voice, “almost too 
much for a drawing-room,” Mrs. Richard said 
afterwards, and sahg them one of those gay 
peasant songs that abound in Italy, where 
every village has its own canzone. She sang 
seated where she had been taking her tea, 
and without seeming to miss an accompani- 
ment, they remarked to each other, as if she 
had been a ballad-singer. It was pretty 
enough, but so very unusual! ‘“ Of course 
foreigners cannot be expected to know what 
is according to the rules of society in Eng- 
land,” Mrs, Richard said with conscious 
indulgence ; but she put on her bonnet, and 
walked with “Madame” part of the way to 
Whiteladies, that she might not continue her 
performance in the garden. “ Miss Augustine 
might think, or Miss Susan might think, that 
we countenanced it; and in the Doctor's 
position that would never do,” said the old 
lady, breathing her troubles into the ear of a 
confidential friend whom she met on her 
way home. And Dr. Richard himself felt 
the danger not less strongly than she. 

Other changes, however, happened to 
Giovanna as she settled down at White- 
ladies. She was without any fixed principles 
of morality, and had no code of any kind 
which interfered with her free action. To 
give up doing anything she wanted to do 
because it involved lying, or any kind of 
Spiritual dishonesty, would never have oc- 
curred to her, nor was she capable of per- 
ceiving that there was anything wrong in 
securing her own advantage as she had done. 
But she was by no means all bad, any more 
than truthful and honourable persons are all 
good. Her own advantage, or what she 
thought her own advantage, and her own 
way, were paramount considerations with 
her; but having obtained these, Giovanna 
had no wish to hurt anybody, or to be 
unkind. She was indolent, and loved ease, 
but still she was capable of taking trouble 
| now and then to do some one else a service. 
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She had had no moral training, and all her | upon the object of it. Giovanna had wanted 
faculties were obtuse; and she had seen no | to have her own way, like the others of the 
prevailing rule but that of selfishness. Sel-| family, but had been usually thrust into a 
fishness takes different aspects, according to | corner, and prevented from having it. What 
the manner in which you look at it. When | wonder then, that when she had a chance, she 
you have to maintain hardly, by a constant | seized it,and emancipated herself, and secured 
struggle, your own self against the encroach- | her own comfort, with the same total disregard 
ments and still more rampant selfishness of | to others which she had been used to see? 
others, the struggle confers a certain beauty | But now, having got this—having for the 
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moment all she wanted—an entire exemption | natural; and in the quiet and silence the 
from work, an existence full of external com- | young woman’s mind began to work. - I do 
fort, and circumstances around her which | not say her conscience, for that was not in 
flattered her with the sense of an elevated | the least awakened, nor was she conscious of 
position—she began to think a little. Nothing | any penitential regret in thinking of the past, 
was exacted of her. If Miss Susan was not | or religious resolution for the future : it was 
kind to her, she was not at least unkind, |her mind only that was concerned. She 
only withdrawing from her as much as pos- | thought it might be as well to make certain 
sible, a thing which Giovanna felt to be quite | changes in her habits. In her new existence, 
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certain modifications of the old use and wont 
seemed reasonable. And then there gra- 
| dually developed in her—an invaluable pos- 
' session which sometimes does more for the 
character than high principle or good inten- 
| tion—a sense of the ludicrous. This was 
what Everard meant when he said there was 
fun in her: She had a sense of humour, a 
sense of the incongruities which affect some 
minds so much more powerfully by the fact 
of being absurd, than by the fact of being 
wrong. Giovanna, without any actual good 
motive, thus felt the necessity of amending 
herself, and making various changes in her 
life. 

This, it may be supposed, took some time 
to develop; and in the meantime the house- 
hold in which she had become so very dis- 
tinct a part, had to make up its mind to her, 
and resume as best it could its natural habits 
and use and wont, with the addition of this 
stranger in the midst. Ass for the servants, 
their instinctive repugnance to a foreigner and 
a new inmate, was lessened from the very 
| first by the introduetion of the child, who 
conciliated the maids, and thus made them 
forgive his mother the extra rooms they had 
to arrange, and the extra work necessary. 
The child was fortumately an engaging and 
merry child, and as: he got used to the 
strange faces round ham, became the delight 
and pride amd amusement of the house. 
Cook was still head nurse, and derived an in- 
creased importance and satisfaction from her 
supremacy. I doubt if she had ever before felt 
the dignity'and happiness ef her position as a 
married woman half so much as now, when 
that fact alone (as the others felt) gave her a 
mysterious capacity for the management of 
the child. The maids overlooked the fact 
that the child’s mother, though equally a 
| married woman, was absolutely destitute of 
this power ; but accuracy of reasoning is not 
necessary in sueh am argument, and the 
entire household bowed to the superior 


endowments of Ceok. The child’s pattering, | 


sturdy little feet, and crowings of baby 
laughter became the music of Whiteladies, 
the pleasant accompaniment to which the 
| lives at least of the little community in the 
kitchen were set. Miss Susan, being miserable, 
resisted the fascination, and Augustine was too 
abstract to be sensible of it; but the ser- 
vants yielded as one woman, and even 
Stevens succumbed after the feeblest show of 
| resistance. Now and then even, a bell would 
ring ineffectually in that well-ordered house, 
and the whole group of attendants be found 
clustered together worshipping, before the 


| baby, who had produced some new word, or 
| made some manifestation of supernatural cle- 
verness ; and the sound of the child pervaded 
| all that part of the house in which the servants 
| were supreme. They forgave his mother for 
| being there because she had brought him, and 
| if at the same time they hated her for her neg- 
lect of him, the hatred was kept passive bya 
perception that, but for this insensibility on her 
part, the child could not have been allowed 
thus fully and pleasantly, to minister to them. 
As for Miss Susan, who had felt as though 
nothing could make her endure the presence 
of Giovanna, she too was affected unwittingly 
by the soft effects of time. It was true that 
no sentiment, no principle in existence was 
strong enough to make her accept cheerfully 
this unwelcome guest. Hiad she been bidden 
to do it in orderto make atonement for her own 
guilt, or as penance for that guilt, earning its 
forgiveness, or out of pity or Christian feeling, 
she would have pronounced the effort impos- 
sible ; and impossible she had still thought it 
when she watched with despair the old shop- 
keeper’s departure, and reflected with a sense 
of suffering intolerable and not to be borne 
that he had left behind him this terrible wit- 
ness against her, this instrument of her 
punishment. Miss Susan had paced about 
her room in restless anguish, saying to herself 
under her breath that her punishment was 
greater than she’ could bear. She had felt 
with a sickening sense of helplessness and 
hopelessness. that she could never go down- 
stairs again, never take her place at that 
table, never eat or drink im the company of 
this new inmate whom she could not free 
herself from. And for a few days, indeed, 
Miss Susan kept on inventing little ailments 
which kept her in her own room. But this 
could not last. She had a hundred things to 
look after which made it necessary for her to 
be about, to be visible; and gradually there 
grew upom her a stirring of curiosity to 
see how things went on, with #a¢ woman 
always there. And then she resumed her 
ordinary habits, came down-stairs, sat down 
at the familiar table, and by degrees found 
herself getting accustomed to the new-comer. 
Strangest effect of those calm monotonous 
days! Nothing would have made her do it 
knowingly ; but soft pressure of time made 
her do it. Things quieted down ; the alien 
was there, and there was no possibility of 
casting her out ; and, most wonderful of all, 
Miss Susan got used to her, in spite of 
herself. 
And Giovanna, for her part, began to 





think. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


GIovANNA possessed that quality which is 
commonly called common sense, though I 
doubt if she was herself aware of it. She 
had never before been in a position in which 
this good sense could tell much, or in 
which even it was called forth to any pur- 
pose. Her lot had always been determined 
for her by others. 
coming of the child, been in a position in 
which it mattered much one way or another 
what she thought; and since that eventful 
moment her thinkings had not been of an 
edifying description. They had been chiefly 
bent on the consideration how to circumvent 
the others who were using her for their own pur- 
poses, and to work advantage to herself out of 
the circumstances which, for the first time in 
her life, gave her the mastery. Now, she had 
done this ; she had triumphantly overcome 
all difficulties, and, riding over everybody’s 
objections, had established herself here in 
comfort. Giovanna had expected a constant 
conflict with Miss Susan, who was her enemy, 
and over whom she had got the victory. She 
| had looked for nothing better than a daily 
fight—rather enlivening, all things considered 
| —with the mistress of the house, to whom, 
| she knew, she was so unwelcome a guest. 
She had anticipated a _ long- continued 
struggle, in which she should have to hold 
her own, and defend herself, hour by hour. 
When she found that this was not going to 
be the case—that poor Miss Susan, in her 
misery and downfall, gave up and disap- 
peared, and, even when she returned again 
to her ordinary habits, treated herself, Gio- 
vanna, with no harshness, and was only silent 
and cold, not insultingand disagreeable,a great 
deal of surprise arose in her mind. There 
were no little vengeances taken upon her, no 
jibes directed against her, no tasks attempted 
to be imposed. Miss Augustine, the donne 
sur, who no doubt (and this Giovanna could 
understand) acted from religious motives, 
was as kind to her as it was in her abstract 
nature to be, talking to her on subjects 
which the young woman did not understand, 
but to which she assented easily, to please the 
other, about the salvation of the race, and 
how, if anything happened to Herbert, there 
| might be a great work possible to his succes- 
| sor; but even Miss Susan, who was her 
adversary, was not unkind to her, only cold, 
| and this, Giovanna, accustomed to much 
_ Tough usage, was not refined enough to 
| take much note of. This gave a strong addi- 
| tional force to her conviction that it would be 


She had never, until the | 





worth while to put herself more in accord 
with her position; and I believe that Gio- 
vanna, too, felt instinctively the influence of 
the higher breeding of her present com- 
panions. The first result of her cogitations be- 
came evident one winter day, when all was 
dreary out of doors, and Miss Susan, after 
having avoided as long as she could the place 
in which Giovanna was, felt herself at last 
compelled to take refuge in the drawing-room. 
There she found, to her great amazement, the 
young woman seated on the rug before the fire, 
playing with the child, who, seated on her 
lap, seemed as perfectly at home there as on 
the ample lap of its beloved Cook. Miss 
Susan started visibly at this unaccustomed 
sight, but said nothing. It was not her 
custom, now, to say anything she could help 
saying. She drew her chair aside to be out 
of their way, and took up her book. This 
was another notable change in. her habits. 
She had been used to work, knitting the 
silent hours away, and read only at set times, 
set apart for this purpose by the habit of 
years—and then always what she called 
“standard books.” Now, Miss Susan, though 
her knitting was always at hand, knitted 
scarcely at all, but read continually novels, 
and all the light literature of the circulating 
library. She was scarcely herself aware of 
this change. It is a sign of the state of 
mind in which we have too much to think 
of, as well as of that in which we have 
nothing to think of at all. 

And I think if any stranger had seen that 
pretty group, the beautiful young mother 
cooing over the child, playing with it and 
caressing it, the child responding by all 
manner of baby tricks and laughter, and soft 
clingings and claspings, while the elder 
woman sat silent and grey, taking no notice 
of them; he would have set the elder 
woman down as the severest of grandmothers 
—the father’s mother, no doubt, emblem of 
the genus mother-in-law, which so many clever 
persons have held up to-odium. To tell the 
truth, Miss Susan had some difficulty in going 
on with her reading, with the sound of those 
baby babblings in her ear. She was thun- 
derstruck at first by the scene, and then felt 
unreasonably angry. Was nature nothing 
then? She had thought the child’s dislike 
of Giovanna—though it was painful to see— 
was appropriate to the circumstances, and 
had in it a species of poetic justice. Had it 
been but a pretenee, or what did this sudden 
fondness mean? She kept silent as long 
as she could, but after a time the continual 
babble grew too much for her. 
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“You have grown very suddenly fond of | you had any heart, you would not beat a baby 
the child, Madame Jean,” she said abruptly. | like that.” 

“ Fond!” said Giovanna, “that is astrange | Giovanna’s eyes flashed. She lifted her 
word, that English word of yours; I can | hand quickly, as if to give a blow of recollec- 
make him love me—here.” tion now; but, changing her mind, she caught 

“You did not love him elsewhere, so | the child up in her arms, and laid his little 
far I have heard,” said Miss Susan, “and | flushed cheek to hers. “A  présent, tu 
that is the best way to gain love.” |m’aimes!” she said. “ When I saw how 

“Madame Suzanne, I wish to speak to/the others did, I knew I could do it 
you,” said Giovanna. “At Bruges I was| too. Also, Madame Suzanne, I recollected 
never of any account; they said the child | that a mother should have de l’amitié for 
was more gentil, more sage with Gertrude. | her child.” 

Well; it might be he was ; they said Iknew| Miss Susan gave a short contemptuous 
nothing about children, that I could not| laugh. “It is a fine thing to have found 
learn—that it was not in my nature; things | that out at last,” she said. 

which were pleasant, which were re-assuring,| “And I have reflected further,” said 
don’t you think? That was one of the | Giovanna—‘ Yes, darling, thou shalt have 
reasons why I came away.” these jolies choses ;” and with this, she took 

“You did not show much power of | calmly from the table one of a very finely- 
managing him, it must be confessed, when | carved set of chessmen, Indian work, which 
you came here.”. | ornamented it. Miss Susan started, and put 

‘“‘ No,” said Giovanna, “ it was harder than | out her hand to save the ivory knight, but 
I thought. These babies, they have no | the little fellow had already grasped it, and 
reason. When you say, ‘ Be still, I am thy | a sudden scream arose. 
mother, be still!’ it does not touch them..|- “ For shame! Madame Suzanne,” cried 
What they like is kisses and cakes, and that | Giovanna, with fun sparkling in her eyes. 
you should make what in England is called | “ You, too, then, have no heart!” 

‘a fuss;’ that is the hardest, making a fuss ; “This is totally different from kindness ; 
but when it is done, all is done. Voila!) this is spoiling the child,” cried Miss Susan. 
Now, he loves me. If Gertrude approached, | “My ivory chessmen, whith were my mother’s! 
he would run tomeand cry. Ah, that would | Take it away from him at once.” 

make me happy!” Giovanna wavered a moment between fun 

“Then it is to spite Gertrude”—Miss | and prudence, then coaxing the child with 
Susan began, in her severest voice. something else less valuable, got the knight 

“No, no; I only contemplate that as a | from him, and replaced iton the table. Then 
pleasure, a pleasure tocome. No; Iam not | she resumed where she had broken off. “I 
very fond of to read, like you, Madame | have reflected further, that it is bad to fight 
Suzanne ; besides, there is not anything more | in a house. You take me for your enemy, 
to read; and so I reflect. I reflect with | Madame Suzanne ?—eh bien, I am not your 
myself, that not to have love with one’s| enemy. Ido nothing against you. I seek 
child, or at least amitié, is very strange. It} what is good for me, as all do.” 
is droll; it gives to think ; and people will | “ All don’t do it at the cost of other 
stare and say, ‘Is that her child?’ This is ' people’s comfort—at the cost of everything 
what I reflect within myself. To try before | that is worth caring for in another's life.” 
would have been without use, for always there | This Miss Susan said low, with her eyes 
was Gertrude, or my belle-mére, or some one. | bent on the fire, to herself rather than to 
They cried out, ‘G’vanna, touch it not, thou | Giovanna; from whom, indeed, she expected 
wilt injure the baby!’ ‘G’vanna, give it | no response. 
to me, thou knowest nothing of children!’| “Mon Dieu! it is not like that,” cried the 
And when I came away it was more hard | young woman ; “ what is it that I do to you? 
than I thought. Babies have not sense to| Nothing! I do not trouble, nor tease, nor 
know when it is their mother. I said to myself, | ask for anything. I am contented with what 
‘Here is a perverse one, who hates me like | you give me. I have come here, and I find 
the rest,’ and I was angry. I beat him,— | it well; but you, what is it that I do to you? 
you would have beat him also, Madame | I do not interfere. It is but to see me one 
Suzanne, if he had screamed when you | time in a day, two times, perhaps. Listen, 
touched him. And then—petit dréle !—he | it cannot be so bad for you to see me even 
screamed more.” two times in a day as it would be for me to 

‘Very natural,” said Miss Susan. “If | go back to my belle-mére.” 
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“ But you have no right to be here,” said 
Miss Susan, shaking her grey dress free from 
the baby’s grasp, who had rolled softly off 
the young woman’s knee, and now sat on 
the carpet between them. His little babble 
went on all through their talk. The play- 
thing Giovanna had given him—a paper- 
knife of carved ivory—was a delightful 
weapon to the child; he struck the floor 
with it, which under no possibility could be 
supposed capable of motion, and then the legs 
of the chair, on which Miss Susan sat, which 
afforded a more likely steed. Miss Susan 
had hard ado to pull her skirts from the soft 
round baby fingers, as the child looked up 
at her with great eyes, which laughed in her 
angry face. It was all she could do to keep 
her heart from melting to him; but then, 
that woman! who looked at her with eyes 
which were not angry, nor disagreeable, 
wooing her to smile—which not for the 
world, and all it contained, would she do. 

“ Always I have seen that one does what 
one can for one’s self,” said Giovanna ; “ shall 
I think of you first, instead of myself? But 
no! is there any in the world who does 
that? But, no! it is contrary to reason. Ido 
my best for me; and then I reflect ; now that 
Iam well off, I will hurt no one. I will be 
friends if Madame Suzanne will. I wish 
not to trouble her. I will show de Il’amitié 
for her as well as for le petit. Thus it 
should be when we live in one house.” 

Giovanna spoke with a certain earnestness 
as of honest conviction. She had no sense 
of irony in her mind ; but Miss Susan had a 
deep sense of irony, and felt herself insulted 
when she was thus addressed by the intruder 
who had found her way into her house, and 
made havoc of her life. She got up hastily 
to her feet, overturning the child, who had 
now seated himself on her dress, and for 
whom this hasty movement had all the effect 
of an earthquake. She did not even notice 
this, however, and paid no attention to his 
cries, but fell to walking about the room in 
a state of impatience and excitement which 
would not be kept under. 

“You do well to teach me what people 
should do who live in one house!” cried 
Miss Susan. “It comes gracefully from you 
who have forced yourself into my house 
against my will—who are a burden, and in- 
supportable to me—you and your child. 
Take him away, or you will drive me mad! 
I cannot hear myself speak.” 

“ Hush, mon ange,” said Giovanna ; “ hush, 
here is something else that is pretty for 
thee—hush! and do not make the bonne 








— 





maman angry. Ah, pardon, Madame Suzanne, 
you are not the bonné maman—but you 
look almost like her when you look like 
that!” 

“You are very impertinent,” said Miss 
Susan, flushing high ; for to compare her to 
Madame Austin of Bruges was more than she 
could bear. 

“That is still more like her!” said Gio- 
vanna; “the belle-mére often tells me I am 
impertinent. Can I help it then? if I say 
what I think, that cannot be wrong. But you 
are not really like the bonne maman, Madame 
Suzanne,” she added, subduing the malice in 
her eyes. “You hate me, but you do not 
try to make me unhappy. You give me 
everything I want. You do not grudge. 
You do not make me work. Ah, what a life 
she would have made to one who came like 
me!” 

This silenced Miss Susan, in-spite of 
herself; for she herself felt and knew that 
she was not at all kind to Giovanna, and 
she was quite unaware that Giovanna was 
inaccessible to those unkindnesses which 
more refined natures feel, and having the 
substantial advantages of her reception at 
Whiteladies undisturbed by any practical 
hardship, had no further requirements in a 
sentimental sort. Miss Susan felt that she 
was not kind, but Giovanna did not feel it ; 
and as the elder woman could not under- 
stand the bluntness of fecling in the younger, 
which produced this toleration, she was 
obliged, against her will, to see in it some 
indication of a higher nature. She thought 
reluctantly, and for the moment, that the 
woman, whom she loathed, was better than 
herself. She came back to the chair as this 
thought forced itself upon her, and sat down 
there and fixed her eyes upon the intruder, 
wno still held her place on the carpet at her 
feet. 

“ Why do not you go away?” she said, 
tempted once more to make a last eftort for her 
own relief. “If you think it good of me to 
receive you as I do, why will you not listen 
to my entreaties, and go away? I will give 
you enough to live on: I will not grudge 
money; but I cannot bear the sight of you, 
you know that. It brings my sin, my great 
sin, to my mind. I repent it; but I cannot 
undo it,” cried Miss Susan. ‘Oh, God 
forgive me! But you, Giovanna, listen! 
You have done wrong, too, as well as I— 
but it has been for your benefit, not for your 
punishment. You should not have done it, 
any more than me.” 


“ Madame Suzanne,” said Giovanna, 
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“one must think of one’s self first; what 
you call sin does not trouble me. I did not 
begin it. I did what I was told. If it is 
wrong, it is for the belle-mére and you, I 
am safe; and I must think of myself. It 
pleases me to be here, and I have my plans. 
But I should like to show de l’amitié for 
you, Madame Suzanne—when I have thought 
first of myself.” 

“But it will be no better for yourself, 
staying here,” cried Miss Susan, subduing 
herself forcibly. ‘I will give you money— 
you shall live where you please ws 

“ Pardon,” said Giovanna, with a smile; 
“it is tome to know. I have mes idées & 
moi, You all think of yourselves first. I 
will be good friends if you will; but, first of 
all, there is me.” 

“ And the child?” said Miss Susan, with 
strange forgetfulness, and a bizarre recol- 
lection, in her despair, of the conventional 
self-devotion to be expected from a mother. 

“The child, bah! probably what will be 
for my advantage will be also for his ; but 
you do not think, Madame Suzanne,” said 
Giovanna, with a laugh, regarding her closely 
with a look which but for its perfect good- 
humour would have been sarcastic, “that I 
will sacrifice myself, me, for the child ?” 

“Then why should you make a pretence 


of loving him? loving him! if you are 
capable of love!” cried Miss Susan, in 
dismay. 

Giovanna laughed. She took the little 
fellow up in her arms, and put his little rosy 


cheek against the fair oval of herown. “Tu 
m’aimes 4 présent,” she said; “that is as it 
ought to be. One cannot have a baby and 
not have de l’amitié for him ; but, naturally, 
first of all I will think of myself.” 

“ It is all pretence, then, your love,” cried 
Miss Susan, once more starting up wildly, 
with a sense that the talk, and the sight of 
her, and the situation altogether, were in- 
tolerable. “Oh, it is like you foreigners ! 
You pretend to love the child because it is 
comme il faut. You want to be friendly 
with me because it is comme il faut. And 
you expect me, an honest Englishwoman, to 
accept this? Oh!” she cried, hiding her 
face in her hands, with a pang of recollec- 
tion, “I was that at least before I knew 
you!” 

Curious perversity of nature! For the 
moment Miss Susan felt bitterly that the 
loss of her honesty and her innocence was 
Giovanna’s fault. The young woman laughed, 
in spite of herself, and it was not wonderful 
that she did so. She got up for the first time 





from the carpet, raising the child to her 
shoulder. But she wanted to conciliate, not 
to offend ; and suppressed the inappropriate 
laughter. She went up to where Miss Susan 
had placed herself—thrown back in a great 
chair, with her face covered by her hands— 
and touched her arm softly, not without a 
certain respect for her trouble. 

“I do not pretend,” she said ; “ because it 
is comme il faut? but, yes, that is all natu- 
ral. Yet I do not pretend. I wish to show 
de lamiti¢é for Madame Suzanne. I will not 
give up my ideas, nor do what you will, 
instead of that which I will; but to be good 
friends, that is what I desire. Bébé is satis- 
fied—he asks no more—he demands not the 
sacrifice. Why not Madame Suzanne too?” 

“Go away, go away, please,” cried Miss 
Susan, faintly. She was not capable of any- 
thing more. 

Giovanna shrugged her handsome shoul- 
ders, and gave an appealing look round her, 
as if to some unseen audience. She felt that 
nothing but native English stupidity could 
fail to see her good sense and honest mean- 
ing. Then, perceiving further argument to 
be hopeless, she turned away, with the child 
still on her shoulder, and ere she had reached 
the end of the passage, began to sing to him 
with her sweet rich untutored voice. The 
voice receded, carolling through all the 
echoes of the old house like a bird, floating 
up the great oaken staircase, and away to 
the extremity of the long corridor, where 
her room was. She was perfectly light- 
hearted and easy-minded in the resolution 
to do the best for herself; and she was 
perfectly aware that the further scheme she 
had concocted for her own benefit would 
be still more displeasing to the present 
mistress of the house. She did not care for 
that the least in the world; but, honestly, 
she was well-disposed towards Miss Susan, 
and: not only willing, but almost anxious, so 
far as anxiety was possible to her, to esta- 
blish a state of affairs in which they might be 
good friends. 

But to Miss Susan it was absolutely im- 
possible to conceive that things so incom- 
patible could yet exist together. Perhaps 
she was dimly aware of the incongruities in 
her own mind, the sense of guilt and the 
sense of innocence which existed there, in 
opposition, yet, somehow, in that strange 
concord which welds the contradictions of 
the human soul into one, despite of all incon- 
gtuity ; but to realise or believe in the strange 
mixture in Giovanna’s mind was quite im- 
possible to her. She sat still with her face 
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covered until she was quite sure the young 
woman and her child had gone, listening, 
indeed, to the voice which went so lightly 
and sweetly through the passages. How 
could she sing—that woman! whom if she 
had never seen, Susan Austin would still 
have been an honest woman, able to look 
everybody in the face! Miss Susan knew 
—no one better—how utterly foolish and 
false it was to say this; she knew that 
Giovanna was but the instrument, not the 
originator, of her own guilt; but, notwith- 
standing the idea having once occurred to 
her, that had she never seen Giovanna, she 
would never have been guilty, she hugged 
it to her bosom with an insane satisfaction, 
feeling as if, for the moment, it was a relief. 
Oh that she had never seen her! How 
blameless she had been before that unhappy 
meeting ! how free of all weight upon her 
conscience ! and now, how burdened, how 
miserable, how despotic that conscience 
was! and her good name dependent upon 
the discretion of this creature, without 
discretion, without feeling, this false, bold 
foreigner, this intruder, who had _ thrust 
her way into a quiet house, to destroy 
its peace! When she was quite sure that 
Giovanna was out of the way, Miss Susan 
went to her own room, and looked piteously 
at her own worn face in the glass. Did that 
face tell the same secrets to others as it did 
to herself? she wondered. She had never 
been a vain woman, even in her youth, 
though she had been comely enough, if not 
pretty; but now, a stranger, who did not 
know Miss Susan, might have thought her 
vain. She looked at herself so often in 
the glass, pitifully studying her looks, to see 
what could be read in them. It had come 
to be one of the habits of her life. 


CHAPTER’ XXXII. 


THE winter passed slowly, as winters do, 
especially in the silence of the country, where 
little happens to mark their course. The 
autumnal fall of leaves lasted long, but at 
length cleared off with the fogs and damps 
of November, leaving the lawn and the 
Priory Lane outside free from the faded: gar- 
ments of the limes and beeches. Slowly, 
slowly the earth turned to the deepest dark 
of winter, and turned back again imper- 
ceptibly towards the sun. The rich brown 
fields turned up their furrows to the darken- 
ing damp and whitening frost, and lay still 
resting from their labours, waiting for the 
germs to come. The trees stood out bare 
against the sky, betraying every knob and 





twist upon their branches ; big lumps of gray 
mistletoe hung in the apple-trees that bordered 
Priory Lane; and here and there a branch 
of Lombardy poplar, still clothed with a few 
leaves, turning their white lining outwards, 
threw itself up against the blue sky like 
a flower. The Austin Chantry was getting 
nearly finished, all the external work having 
been done some time ago. It was hoped 
that the ornamentation within would be 
completed’ in time for Christmas, when the 
chaplain, who was likewise to be the curate, 
and save (though Mr. Gerard mentioned this 
to no one) sixty pounds a year to the vicar, 
was to begin the daily service. This chap- 
lain was a nephew of Dr. Richard’s, a good 
young man of very High Church views, who 
was very ready to pray for the souls of the 
Austin family without once thinking of the 
rubrics. Mr. Gerard did not care for a man 
of such pronounced opinions ; and good little 
Dr. Richard, even after family feeling had 
led him to recommend his nephew, was seized 
with many pangs as to the young Ritualist’s 
effect upon the parish. 

“ He will do what Miss Augustine. wants, 
which is what I never would have done,” 
said the warden of the Almshouses. “ He 
thinks he is a better Churchman than Iam, 
poor fellow! but he is very careless of the 
Church’s directions, my dear; and if you 
don’t attend to the rubrics, where are you 
to find rest in this world? But he thinks he 
is a better Churchman than I.” 

“ Yes, my dear, the rubrics have always 
been your great standard,” said the good 
wife ; but as the Rev. Mr. Wrook was related 
to them by her side, she was reluctant to say 
anything more. 

Thus, however, it was with a careful and 
somewhat anxious brow that Dr. Richard 
awaited the young man’s arrival. He saved 
Mr. Gerard the best part of a curate’s salary, 
as I have said. Miss Augustine endowed 
the Chantry with an income of sixty pounds 
a year; and with twenty or thirty pounds 
added to that, who could object to such a 
salary for a curacy in a country place? The 
vicar’s purse was the better for it, if not him- | 
self; and he thought it likely that by careful 
processes of disapproval any young man in | 
course of time might be put down. The | 
Chantry was to be opened at Christmas ; and | 
I think (if it had ever occurred to her) that 
Miss Augustine might then have been content 
to sing her Wunc Dimittis ; but it never did 
occur to her, her life being very full, and all 
her hours occupied. She looked forward, 
however, to the time when two sets of prayers 
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should be said every day for the Austins 
with unbounded expectation. Up to the 
middle of November, I think, she almost 
hoped (in an abstract way, meaning no harm 
to her nephew) that something might still 
happen to Herbert ; for Giovanna, who went 
with her to the Almshouse service every 
morning to please her, seemed endowed with 
heavenly dispositions, and ready to train up 
her boy—who was a ready-made child, so to 
speak, and not uncertain, as any baby must 
be who has to be born to parents not yet so 
much as acquainted with each other—to 
make the necessary sacrifice, and restore 
Whiteladies to the Church. This hope 
failed a little after November, because then 
Giovanna tired of her devotions, and went to 
the early service no longer ; though even then 
Miss Augustine felt that little Jean (now 
called Johnny) was within her own power, 
and could be trained in the way in which he 
should go; but anyhow, howsoever it was 
to be accomplished, no doubt the double 
prayers for the race would accomplish much, 
and something of the sweetness of an end 
attained stole into Augustine’s heart. 

The parish and the neighbourhood also 
took a great interest in the Chantry. Such 
of the neighbours as thought Miss Augustine 
mad, awaited, with a mixture of amusement 
and anxiety, the opening of this new chapel, 
which was said to be unlike anything seen 
before—a miracle of ecclesiastical eccen- 
tricity ; while those who thought her pa- 
pisticai looked forward with equal interest 
to a chance of polemics and excitement, 
deploring the introduction of Ritualism into 
a quiet corner of the country, hitherto free 
of that pest, but enjoying unawares the 
agreeable stimulant of local schism and 
ecclesiastical strife. The taste for this is 
so universal that I suppose it must be an 
instinct of human nature, as strong among 
the non-fighting portion of the creation as 
actual combat is to the warlike. I need not 
say that the foundress of the Chantry had 
no such thoughts; her object was simple 
enough; but it was too simple—too one-fold 
(if I may borrow an expressive word from my 
native tongue: ae-fauld we write it in Scotch) 
for the apprehension of ordinary persons, who 
never believe in unity of motive. Most 
people thought she was artfully bent on 
introducing the confessional and all the other 
bugbears of Protestantism ; but she meant 
nothing of the kind: she only wanted to 
open another agency in heaven on behalf of 
the Austins, and nothing else affected her 
mind so long as this was secured. 





The Chantry, however, afforded a very rea- 
sonable excuse to Kate and Sophy Farrel- 
Austin for paying a visit to Whiteladies, 
concerning which they had heard some 
curious rumours. Their interest in the place 
no doubt had considerably died out of late, 
since Herbert’s amendment in health had 
been proved beyond doubt. Their father 
had borne that blow without much sym- 
pathy from his children, though they had 
not hesitated, as the reader is aware, to ex- 
press their own sense that it was ‘‘a swindle” 
and “a sell,” and that Herbert had no right 
to get better. The downfall to Farrel-Austin 
himself had been a terrible one, and the 
foolish levity of his children about it had 
provoked him often, almost past bearing ; 
but time had driven him into silence, and 
into an appearance at least of forgetting his 
disappointment. On the whole he had no 
very deadly reason for disappointment : he 
was very well off without Whiteladies, and 
had he got Whiteladies he had no son to 
succeed him, and less and less likelihood of 
ever having one. But I believe it is the man 
who has much who always feels most deeply 
when he is hindered from having more. 
The charm of adding field to field is, I sup- 
pose, a more keen and practical hunger than 
that of acquiring a little is to him who has 
nothing. Poverty does not know the sweet- 
ness that eludes it altogether, but Property is 
fully aware of the keen delight of possession. 
The disappointment sunk deep into Farrel- 
Austin’s heart. It even made him feel 
like the victim of retributive justice, as if, 
had he but kept his word to Augustine, 
Herbert might have been killed for him, and 
all been well; whereas now Providence pre- 
served Herbert to spite him, and keep the’ 
inheritance from him! It seemed an unwar- 
rantable bolstering up, on the part of Heaven 
and the doctors, of a miserable life which 
could be of very little good either to its owner 
or any other ; and Farrel-Austin grew morose 
and disagreeable at home, by way of avenging 
himself on some one. Kate and Sophy did 
not very much care: they were too inde- 
pendent to be under his power, as daughters 
at home so often are under the power of a 
morose father. They had emancipated them- 
selves beforehand, and now were strong in 
the fortresses of habit and established custom, 
and those natural defences with which they 
were powerfully provided. Rumours had 
reached them of a new inmate at White- 
ladies, a young woman with a child, said to 
be the heir, who very much attracted their 
curiosity ; and they had every intention of 
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being kind to Herbert and Reine when they 
came home, and of making fast friends with 
their cousins. ‘“ For why should families be 
divided ?” Kate said, not without sentiment. 
«“ However disappointed we may be, we 
can’t quarrel with Herbert for getting well, 
can we, and keeping his own property?” 
The heroes who assembled at afternoon tea 

inned under their moustachios, and said 
“No.” These were not the heroes of two 
years ago: Dropmore was married among 
his own “set,” and Ffarington had sold out 
and gone down to his estates in Wales, and 
Lord Alf had been ruined by a succession 
of misfortunes on the turf, so that there was 
quite a new party at the Hatch, though the life 
was very much the same as before. Drags 
and dinners, and boatings and races and 
cricket-matches, varied, when winter came 
on, and according to the seasons, by hunting, 
skating, dancing, and every other amusement 
procurable, went on like clock-work, like 
treadmill-work, or anything else that is use- 
less and monotonous. Kate Farrel-Austin, 
who was now twenty-three in years, felt a 
hundred and three in life. She had grown 
wise, the usual (and horrible) conclusion of 








girls of her sort. She wanted to marry, and 


| change the air and scene of her existence, 


which began to grow tired of her as she of 


| it. Sophy, on her way to the same state of 
| superannuation, rather wished it too. “One 
|| of us ought certainly to do something,” she 
|| said, assenting to Kate’s homilies on the sub- 
|| ject. They were not fools, though they were 


rather objectionable young women ; and they 


| felt that such life as theirs comes to be un- 


tenable after a while. To be sure the young 


| men of their kind, the successors of Drop- 
| more, &c. (I cannot really take the trouble to 


put down these young gentlemen’s names), 


| did carry on for a very long time the same 


kind of existence; but they went and came, 
were at- London sometimes and sometimes 
in the country, and had a certain something 
which they called duty to give lines, as it 
were, to their life ; while to be always there, 
awaiting the return of each succeeding set of 
men, was the fate of the girls. The male 
creatures here as in most things had the ad- 
vantage of the others ; except that perhaps in 
their consciousness of the tedium of their 
noisy monotonous lot, the girls, had they been 
capable of it, had a better chance of getting 
weary and turning to better things. 

The Austin Chantry furnished the Farrel- 
Austins with the excuse they wanted to in- 
vestigate Whiteladies and its mysterious 
guest. ‘I'hey drove over on a December 
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day, when it was nearly finished, and by 
right of their relationship obtained entrance 
and full opportunity of inspection ; and not 
only so, but met Miss Augustine there, with 
whom they returned to Whiteladies. There 
was not very much intercourse possible be- 
tween the recluse and these two lively young 
ladies, but they accompanied her notwith- 
standing, plying her with mocking questions, 
and “ drawing her out;” for the Farrel- 
Austins were of those who held the opinion 
that Miss Augustine was mad, and a fair 
subject of ridicule. They got her to tell 
them about her pious purposes, and laid 
them up, with many a mischievous glance at 
each other, for the entertainment of their 
friends. When Stevens showed them in, 
announcing them with a peculiar loudness 
of tone intended to show his warm sense of 
the family hostility, there was no one in the 
drawing-room but Giovanna, who sat re- 
clining in one of the great chairs, lazily 
watching the little boy who trotted about 
her, and who had now assumed the natural 
demeanour of a child to a mother. She 
was not a caressing mother even now, and 
in his heart I do not doubt Johnny still pre- 
ferred Cook; but they made a pretty group, 
the rosy little fellow in his velvet frock and 
snow-white pinafore, and Giovanna in a black 
dress of the same material, which gave a 
most appropriate setting to her beauty. 
Dear reader, let me not deceive you, or give 
you false ideas of Miss Susan’s liberality, or 
Giovanna’s extravagance. The velvet was 
velveteen, of which we all make our winter 
gowns, not the more costly material which 
lasts you (or lasted your mother, shall we 
say ?) twenty years as a dinner-dress, and 
costs you twice as many pounds as years. 
The Farrel-Austins were pretty girls both, 
but they were not of the higher order of 
beauty, like Giovanna; and they were much 
impressed by her looks and the indolent 
grace of her attitude, and the easy at-home 
air with which she held possession of Miss 
Susan’s drawing-room. She scarcely stirred 
when they came in, for her breeding, as may 
be supposed, was still very imperfect, and 
probably her silence prolonged their respect 
for her more than conversation would have 
done ; but the child, whom the visitors knew 
how to make use of as a medium of commu- 
nication, soon produced a certain acquaint- 
ance. “Je suis Johnny,” the baby said in 
answer to their question. In his little lan- 
guage one tongue and another was much 
the same ; but in the drawing-room the mode 
of communication differed from that in the 
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kitchen, and the child acknowledged the 
equality of the two languages by mixing 
them. ‘“ But mamma say Yan,” he added as 
an after-thought. 

The two girls looked at each other. Here 
was the mysterious guest evidently before 
them: to find her out, her ways, her mean- 


ing, and how she contemplated her position, . 


could not be difficult. Kate was as usual a 
reasonable creature, talking as other people 
talk ; while Sophy was the madcap, saying 
things she ought not to say, whose luck it 
was not unfrequently to surprise other people 
into similar indiscretions. 

“Then this charming little fellow is 
yours?” said Kate. “How nice for the old 
ladies to have a child in the house! Gentle- 
men don’t always care for the trouble, but 
where there are only ladies it is so cheerful ; 
and how clever he is to speak both English 
and French !” 

Giovanna laughed softly. The idea that 
it was cheerful to have a child in the house 
amused her, but she kept her own counsel. 
“They teach him—a few words,” she said, 
making the w more of a v, and rolling the r 
a great deal more than she did usually, so 
that this sounded like vorruds, and proved to 
the girls, who had come to make an examina- 
tion of her, that she knew very little English 
and spoke it very badly, as they afterwards 
said. 

“Then you are come from abroad? Pray 
don’t think us impertinent. We are cousins ; 
Farrel-Austins ; you may have heard of us.” 

“Yes, yes, I have heard of you,” said 
Giovanna with a smile. She had never 
changed her indolent position, and it gave 
her a certain pleasure to feel herself so far 
superior to her visitors, though in her heart 
she was afraid of them, and afraid of being 
exposed alone to their scrutiny. 

Kate looked at her sister, feeling that the 
stranger had the advantage, but Sophy broke 
in with an answering laugh. 

“It has not been anything very pleasant 
you have heard; we can see that; but we 
ain’t so bad as the old ladies think ‘us,” said 
Sophy. “We are nice enough; Kate is 
sensible, though I am silly; we are not so 
bad as they think us here.” 

“TI heard of you from my beau-pére at 
Bruges,” said Giovanna. “ Jeanot! ‘taut pas 
géner la belle dame.” 

“Oh, I like him,” said Kate. ‘Then 
you are from abroad? You are one of the 
Austins of Bruges? we are your cousins too. 
I hope you like England, and Whiteladies. 
Is it not a charming old house ?” 





Giovanna made no reply. She smiled, 
which might have been assent or contempt ; 
it was difficult to say which. She had no 
intention of betraying herself. Whatever 
these young women might be, nothing could 
put them on her side of the question : this 
she perceived by instinct, and heroically re- 
frained from all self-committal. The child 
by this time had gone to Sophy, and stood 
by her knee, allowing himself to be petted 
and caressed. 

“Oh what a dear little thing! what a 
nasty little thing!” said Sophy. “If papa 
saw him he would like to murder him, and 
so should I. I suppose he is the heir ?” 

‘“‘ But M. Herbert lives, and goes to get 
well,” said Giovanna, 

“Yes, what a shame it is! Quel dom- 
mage, as you say in French. What right 
has he to get well, after putting it into every- 
body’s head that he was going to die? I 
declare I have no patience with such hypo- 
crisy! People should do one thing or 
another,” said Sophy, “ not pretend for 
years that they are dying, and then live.” 

“Sophy, don’t say such things. She is 
the silliest rattle, and says whatever comes 
into her head. To be kept in suspense used 
to be very trying for poor papa,” said Kate. 
“ He does not believe still that Herbert can 
live ; and now that it has gone out of papa’s 
hands, it must be rather trying for you.” 

“T am not angry with M. Herbert because 
he gets well,” said Giovanna with a smile. 
She was amused indeed by the idea, and her 
amusement had done more to dissipate her 
resentment than reason; for to be sure it 
was somewhat ludicrous that Herbert should 
be found fault with for getting well. “ When 
I am sick,” she went on, “I try to get better 
too.” 

“ Well, I think it is a shame,” said Sophy. 
‘He ought to think of other people waiting 
and waiting, and never knowing what is 
going to happen. Oh! Miss Susan, how 
do you do? We came to ask for you, and 
when Herbert and Reine were expected 
home.” 

Miss Susan came in prepared for the ex- 
amination she had to go through. Her 
aspect was cloudy, as it always was nowa- 
days. She had not the assured air of digni- 
fied supremacy and proprietorship which ‘she 
once had possessed ; but the Farrel- Austins 
were not penetrating enough to perceive 
more than that she looked dull, which was 
what they scarcely expected. ‘She gave a 
glance at Giovanna, still reclining indolently 
in her easy chair; and curiously enough, 
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quite against her expectation, without warn- 
ing or reason, Miss Susan felt herself moved 
by something like a thrill of pleasure ! 
What did it mean? It meant that Farrel’s 
girls, whom she disliked, who were her 
natural enemies, were not fit to be named in 
comparison with this young woman who was 
her torment, her punishment, her bad angel ; 
put at all events hers, on her side, pitted 
with her against them. It was not an ele- 
yated sort of satisfaction, but such as it was 
it surprised her with a strange gleam of 
pleasure. She sat down near Giovanna, un- 
consciously ranging herself on that side 
against the other; and then she relapsed 
into common life, and gave her visitors a 
very circumstantial account of Herbert and 
Reine—how they had wished to come home 
at Christmas, but the doctors thought it 
more prudent to wait till May. Kate and 
Sophy listened eagerly, consulting each other, 
and comparing notes in frequent looks. 

“Yes, poor fellow! of course May will be 
better,” said Kate, “though 7 should have 
said June myself. It is sometimes very cold 
in May. 
delicate ; his constitution must be so shat- 
tered Qs 

“His constitution is not shattered at all,” 
said Miss Susan, irritated, as the friends of a 


strength. “ Shattered constitutions come 
from quite different causes, Miss Kate—from 
what you call ‘fast’ living and wickedness. 
Herbert has the constitution of a child; he 
has no enemy but cold, and I hope we can 
take care of him here.” 

“ Oh, Kate meant no harm,” said Sophy ; 
“we know he could never have been ‘fast.’ 
It is easy to keep straight when you haven’t 
health for anything else,” said this too well- 
informed young woman. 

“Hush!” said her sister in an audible 
whisper, catching hold ‘of the baby to make 
a diversion. ‘Then Kate aimed her little 
broadside too. 

“We have been so pleased to make ac- 
quaintance with madame,” she said, using 
that title without any name, as_badly- 
instructed people are so apt to do. “ It 
must be nice for you to feel yourself pro- 
vided whatever happens. This, I hear, is 
the little heir ?” 

“Madame Suzanne,” 


interrupted Gio- 
vanna, “I have told ces dames that I am 4 
glad M. Herbert goes to get well. I hope | put all her nerves on edge like a jarring 
he will live long and be happy. Jean, chéri! | chord. 
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convalescent so often are, by doubts of his | 





dis fort ‘ Vive M. Herbert!’ as I taught 
you, that ces dames may hear.” 

Johnny was armed with his usual weapon. 
the paper-knife, which on ordinary occasions 
Miss Susan could not endure to see in his 
hand ; for I need not say it was her own pet 
weapon, which Giovanna in her ignorance 
had appropriated. He made a great flourish 
in the air with this falchion. “Vive M’sieu 
’Erbert!” cried the child, his littl round 
face flushed and shining with natural delight 
in his achievement. Giovanna snatched him 
up on her lap to kiss and applaud him, and 
Miss Susan, with a start of wonder, felt tears 
of pleasure come to her eyes. It was scarcely 
credible even to herself. 

“Yes, he is the heir,” she said quickly, 
looking her assailants in the face, “‘ that is, if 
Herbert has no children of his own. I am 
fortunate, as you say—more fortunate than 
your papa, Miss Kate.” 

“ Who has only girls,” said Sophy, coming 
to the rescue. “Poor papa! Though if we 
are not as good as the men, we must be poor 


| creatures,” she added with a laugh ; and this 
Of course he will always be very | 


was a proposition which nobody attempted 
to deny. 

As for Kate, she addressed her sister very 
seriously when they left Whiteladies. Things 
were come to a pass in which active measures 
were necessary, and a thorough comprehen- 
sion of the situation. 

“ If you don’t make up your mind at once 
to marry Herbert, that woman will,” she said 
to Sophy. “ We shall see before six months 
are out. You don’t mind my advice as you 
ought, but you had better this time. I'd 
rather marry him myself than let him drop 
into the hands of an adventuress like that.” 

“Do! I shan’t interfere,” said Sophy 
lightly; but in her heart she allowed that 
Kate was right. If one of them was to have 
Whiteladies, it would be necessary to be 
alert and vigorous. Giovanna was not an 
antagonist to be despised. They did not 
undervalue her beauty: women seldom do, 
whatever fancy-painters on the other side 
may say. 

Miss Susan, for her part, left the drawing- 
room along with them, with so curious a sensa- 
tion going through her that she had to retire 
to her room to get the better of it. She felt 
a certain thrill of gratefulness, satisfaction, 
kindness in the midst of her hatred; and 
yet the hatred was not diminished. This 
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PHILANTHROPY AND COMMON SENSE. 


|. inet pee, as a nation, we are justly 
proud of the number, variety, and wealth 
of our public charities, we fail, as a rule, to in- 
quire whether there is a dark side to this appa- 
rently flattering state of things. It is true that, 
from time to time, attempts have been made by 
writers in the public press to prove that many 
of our charities are woefully mismanaged, while 
others have pointed out that the most wasteful 
expenditure of charitable funds is frequently 
practised with impunity. Little notice, how- 
ever, is taken of these statements, or if any 
surprise is occasioned, it soon dies away. So 
common is this waste of money in the admi- 
nistration of our wealthier charities, that one is 
almost tempted to believe that some law exists 
determining that the larger the revenue of a 
public charity, the less shall be the propor- 
tionate good it effects. There are exceptions 
to this rule, however, and as a proof of our 
statement we will offer to the reader the results 
of the administration of the well-known Pea- | 
body fund. 

That the subject may be the better under- | 
stood, it will be well to describe shortly the cause | 
and the extent of the mischiefs which the Pea- | 
body trustees took upon themselves partly to | 
remedy. This was to rebuild on a good scale | 





wards Clerkenwell; and in spite of all this 
St. Giles’s remained as bad as ever, if it was 
not worse than before. 

And now another improvement was deemed 
necessary. In consequence of this enormous 
destruction of the dwellings of the working 
classes, Westminster (especially the estates 
belonging to the Dean and Chapter known as 
the Almonry) became so overcrowded and 
demoralised as to be a disgrace to Christian 
civilisation. The present Victoria Street was 
projected, and some twelve thousand wretched 
creatures, the degraded and respectable alike, 
were, without pity and without shelter pro- 
vided for them, driven away, some over 
the water to Lambeth, others to Chelsea, 
Since that time other causes have contri- 
buted to drive the working classes from the 
west end of the metropolis; the construction 


| of new streets, railway termini, and other 


enterprises being the chief. The last instance 
of the kind was the construction of the Law 
Courts. To clear the land for these buildings, 
more than six thousand of the working classes 
were driven from their homes without even a 
shed being erected for their shelter. 

In other parts of the metropolis it had 
been much the same. In consequence of 




















some of the dwellings of the London working | the enormous increase in trade and enter- 
classes which had been destroyed by the Cor- | prise, the City proper gradually became over- 
poration of the City of London, the Metro-| populated, and the result was that many parts 
politan Board of Works, the Ecclesiastical | became much too overcrowded, not, let it be 


Commissioners, and other authorities, It | understood, in consequence of there not being 
would be difficult to imagine more cruel | sufficient space to accommodate even a greater 
treatment than that to which the metropolitan ; number, but that a large proportion of the 
poor have, in this respect, been subjected | houses were ill-contrived and of only two 
during the last fifty years. The municipal | stories. The overcrowding, however, in- 
history of Europe offers, we believe, no | creased in some localities to such an extent 
parallel to it. It would occupy too much | as to call for some remedial measures. The 
space to describe at length the sad story | Farringdon Street district was the first marked 
of their wrongs, the wholesale destruction of | out for reformation. Not only was a street 
their dwellings, and their ruthless ejection. | or rather broad road planned directly through 
But this is the less necessary as an article on | the centre of the most crowded part, but large 
that subject appeared in Goop Worps for | spaces on each side were purchased so that 
1872, p. 458, to which the reader who is in-| the good contemplated might be vast and 
terested in the matter may refer. Street after | complete. Some thirty thousand of the work- 
street were run through extensive blocks | ing classes were ejected, the houses in which 
of workmen’s houses for scarce any reason, | they had lived were destroyed, and the road 
save that they would thus be got rid of. | driven through the centre of the district thus 
Regent-street displaced many houses, and the | cleared, while the whole space known as the 
| ejected swarmed into St. Giles’s; then New | Farringdon Street wastes remained useless and 
Oxford-street was projected to clear out the | unproductive for some five-and-twenty years. 
dirt and degradation that had gathered there,| But the evil was, after all, only partially 
and the ejected inhabitants of St. Giles’s chiefly | remedied. Commerce increased in the city, 
swarmed into Westminster and Lambeth, | and fresh working-class immigrants arrived. 
already overcrowded, while some turned to- | Again a considerable number of those ejected 
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from Farringdon Street sought other dwell- 
ings in the City, and in consequence other 
localities became overcrowded, and in part 
to relieve the inconvenience Cannon Street 
was projected, and finally carried out. Some 
nine thousand of the working classes were 
ejected by the formation of this street. 
The majority of those ejected in the for- 

mation of Cannon Street sought shelter in 
'| Southwark and the eastern districts; the 
! others endeavoured to keep their footing in 
|| the City by congregating in a fearfully crowded 
| manner in the space between Ludgate Hill 
| and the river. Here the civic reformer again 
'| commenced his labours, and this time he 
| called to his aid the Metropolitan Board of 
|| Works ; and between them, under the pretext 
| of forming Queen Victoria Street, they con- 
|| trived to eject all the working classes from the 
|| neighbourhood to seek a refuge elsewhere. 
Let us now cast a glance at two of the dis- 
|| tricts into which the working classes from the 
|| City were principally driven—Southwark and 
| the Tower Hamlets. In the latter, for the 
| formation of Commercial Street alone, 
| eighteen thousand were ejected without the 
|| authorities providing, or even suggesting the 
| erection of, a single house for their reception. 
|The approaches of the Eastern Counties 
| Railway, again, destroyed the dwellings of 
|ten or twelve thousand more; and latterly 
|| their extensions into the City have doubled 
| the number, without taking into consideration 
|other vast demolitions for street improve- 
| ments. In Southwark, the extension of the 
|| South-Western line to London Bridge, the 
| Charing Cross and Cannon Street lines, the 
extension of the London, Chatham, and 
| Dover to Ludgate Hill, were all purposely 
traced through those parts principally inha- 
|| bited by the working class; while, in addition, 
| the Metropolitan Board of Works ejected 
eleven thousand more ii the formation of 
| Southwark Street. And here again the animus 
| of the municipal authorities toward the work- 
| Ing classes has been shown in their allowing, 
|| for so many years, the land to remain un- 
|| covered and unproductive, rather than en- 
courage the erection of buildings for the 
| poorer classes, and it has only been within 
the last three years that they have been in- 
| duced even to entertain the idea. 

| It must not be imagined, however, that no 
| eforts were made by philanthropic indi- 
| Viduals to counteract this enormous injustice 
| Perpetrated on the working man. Several 
| Societies were founded, all with the purpose 
| of providing respectable homes for those 
who had been so ruthlessly ejected. But, 








alas! the wealthier and more influential 
classes, large numbers of whom had been 
benefited by the different improvements and 
alterations, assisted neither by money nor 
influence in the movement ; apparently ima- 
gining that they would stultify their own 
policy by assisting in rebuilding dwellings 
they had directly or indirectly helped to de- 
stroy. A few companies were formed, the 
principal among them being the Industrial 
Dwellings Company and that of Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, and these erected several large 
blocks of buildings, principally in the eastern 
districts. The Duke of Westminster, again, 
erected an excellent model lodging in the 
neighbourhood of Victoria Street ; and Miss 
Adeline Cooper a smaller one in the same 
locality. Again, other schemes were started 
for the purpose of erecting dwellings for the 
working classes in the suburban districts. 
Among the best of these may especially be 
quoted those known as the Shaftesbury 
Estate at Wandsworth. Another scheme 
of the kind is about to be carried out in the 
west of London, somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hammersmith, where a plot of 
ground of about eighty acres is to be covered 
with dwellings for working men. But bene- 
volent as the intentions of the promoters of 
these last schemes indisputably are, a certain, 
and possibly a valid, objection has been urged 
against them. It is suggested that by thus 
building habitations, large numbers together, 
in the suburban districts, a suspicion may 
arise in the minds of working men that one 
great reason of their isolation is, that their 
presence is objectionable to the wealthier 
classes. Another strong objection has been 
raised, and in this case certainly a valid one, 
that by lodging the working man at so great 
a distance from the field of his labours a 
heavy tax is placed on his capital, or, in 
other words, his time and labour. In the 
first place he is pecuniarily taxed by the cost 
of his railway fare, and in the next, assuming 
that he loses an hour a day by his journey to 
town and back, and that the price of his 
labour is eightpence, or even sixpence, an 
hour, how heavily he is mulcted for the benefit 
he enjoys ! 

But with all the good intentions and 
honourable exertions of the movers in these 
schemes, it can be shown that even when 
successfully carried out, they do not reach 
the majority of our working classes—those, 
for example, whose earnings do not exceed 
20s.a week. To these the price of rooms, 
sufficiently low to pay the investors even a 
very moderate interest for their money, is far 
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beyond their means. Again, to large num- 
bers of this class the suburban dwellings are 
impossible from another point of view; we 
allude to the vast numbers employed on 
wharves and in other river-side occupations. 
These, of course, can only work as the tide 
suits, and to them the working-men’s trains, 
which run at stated times, would be useless. 
For many years all schemes to build good 
dwellings for this latter class appeared im- 
practicable, till the liberal donation of Mr. 
Peabody was placed in the hands of trustees, 


who decided on making an attempt to build | 


good dwellings for working men whose wages 
did not exceed 20s.a week. Unfortunately, 
however, their agents had not at first suffi- 
cient experience in matters of the kind, and 
their earlier investments did not meet with 
the success which has since attended their 
efforts. The blocks of buildings were erected 
at too heavy a cost, and the rents required of 


the tenants were higher than those for whom | 


the dwellings were intended could afford to 
pay. 

A change was afterwards made in the 
management—Sir Curtis Sampson and Mr. 
Robert Vigors, the eminent land-surveyor, 
especially interesting themselves in the better 
administration of the affairs of the trust. 
From that moment to the present time a 
success has attended the efforts of the trustees 
which perhaps has not been equalled by any 
administration of charitable funds m England, 
or possibly in the world. They have now 
succeeded in erecting numerous blocks of 
buildings in different parts of the metropolis, 
in which a working man whose average weekly 
earnings do not exceed £1 a week can be 
accommodated with rooms in a house ad- 
mirably built for the purpose, of neat if not 
handsome appearance, and as replete with 
domestic conveniences as any of the dwell- 
ings of skilled artisans whose average earn- 
ings might be £3 or £4 a week. , 

Some idea of the present excellent manage- 
ment of the trustees may be gathered from 
the following short description of one of 
these buildings—that lately erected in the 
Blackfriars Road, which may be accepted as 
a fair example of the others. These ranges 
of buildings occupy the site lately in the pos- 
session of the trustees of the Magdalen 
Hospital. It extends somewhat over three 
acres,andon it are nowerected nineteen blocks 
of the Peabody dwellings. Each floor in 
the whole of these buildings is divided into 
a certain number of dwellings, the largest 
occupying three rooms. In these the stoves 
and other fixtures are of the most convenient 


description, and the property of the trustees, 
The walls are all neatly stencilled, so as to 
avoid the necessity of papering. Besides the 
comveniences in the rooms, there are others 
in the recesses of the passages, among these 
cupboards for coals and larders—the different 
tenants having separate keys to those belong- 
ing to their rooms. The average cost of 
these rooms is 1s. 10d. each a week. Nor is 
this all. On the upper floor of each block is 
a laundry, containing two coppers, two wash- 
ing-troughs, a wringing-machine, conveni- 
ences for ironing, and a space for drying the 
, clothes. There are also in the buildings 
| nineteen baths for the use of the inmates, 
'and surrounded by the buildings excellent 
| playgrounds for the children. In these blocks 
| there are 363 tenants or families, comprising 
| 1,214 souls, about 600 of whom are children, 

The rules relating to the admission of 
tenants are shortly as follows :—Each appli- 
cant is obliged to bring forward reference as 
‘to honesty and sobriety, and that his average 
|earnings do not exceed 20s. a week. A 
report is current that this rule is by no means 
strictly adhered to, and that tenants are ad- 
mitted whose average earnings far exceed 
that sum. The basis of these statements is 
found to lie in the fact that many of these 
lodgings of three rooms pay a rent alone ofa 
fraction more than 5s. a week. This is 
undoubtedly true, but in a lodging of that | 
price, there is generally a son or daughter 
earning a weekly stipend, a portion of which 
goes to the family rent. Again, if a man on 
his becoming a tenant has only his 20s. a 
week, and, either from promotion or any 
other cause, his wage is raised to 235. or 255, 
the trustees rightly consider they would not 
be justified in sending him away. On the 
whole, it can be clearly shown that the 
average earnings of the breadwinner in these 
lodgings does not exceed 235. a week. On 
being accepted as a tenant, the regulations 
are read over to him, which he will have to 
observe, at the same time the reader will 
doubtless admit that they contain nothing to 
which the most rigid stickler for the liberty 
of the working classes could object. They 
are to the effect— 

1. That the rents are to be paid weekly 
in advance at the superintendent’s office 
every Monday, between ten A.M. and six P.M., 
and that no arrears of rent will be allowed. 

2. That washing shall only be done in the 
laundries. That the passages, steps, lava- 
tories, closets, stairs, and passages shall 
be washed once a week, and swept every 
morning before ten A.M. 
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3. No clothes are to be hung out, no 
carpets or rugs beaten or shaken, later than 
ten A.M. 

4. No children are allowed to play on the 
stairs or passages, but only in the play- 
grounds. 

5. No tenant is allowed to take in washing, 
or keep a shop of any kind on the premises. 

6. Tenants are not allowed to paper their 
rooms, or drive nails into the walls. 

7. The outer doors are locked at eleven 
p.M., and the gas extinguished; but all 
tenants are provided with private keys, by 
which they can enter at any hour of the night. 

Great as the direct advantages of such 
buildings may be to the working classes, 
others, though arising indirectly, remain to 
be noticed. In the first place, as a refor- 
|| matory principle, the Peabody trustees have 
proved to demonstration, that the working 
man is not naturally the irreclaimable savage 
that late police reports have endeavoured to 
paint him. <A better conducted body of men, 
or more domesticated than those inhabiting 
| the Peabody dwellings, it would be difficult 
|| to find. A case of drunkenness is a great 
| rarity among them, one hardly ever seen, 
| and this happy state of things is far less due 
| to the teaching of the temperance lecturer 
than to the men yielding to a far stronger 
|| temptation than the most attractive gin 
'| palace—a comfortable home in which he 
may pass his evenings. 

Another still more pleasing feature may be 
shown than even the respectability of the 
|| men—the condition, cleanliness, and personal 
|| appearance of their wives. And this result 
|| will stand out in still stronger relief when 
|| they are compared with the wives of 
labouring men in the more crowded districts 
|| of the metropolis, whose earnings do not 
| exceed £1 a week. It would be difficult to 
|| find a more honourable female community 
|| than the women inhabiting the Peabody 
'| dwellings. They are rigidly correct in their 
|| moral conduct; intemperance is unknown 
among them, and they are not only cleanly 
|| in their persons, but their rooms are patterns 
of neatness, cleanliness, and order. The 
lodgings being all independent of each other, 
each has its separate entrance door, with a 
brass knocker ; and a competitive feeling ap- 
pears to exist among these women as to 
which knocker shall be kept the brightest. 
The result is they are all burnished up to 
such an extent as seems to implore the visitor 
not to soil them more than is necessary. 
The care they take of their windows, too, 
is noticeable. Those who are able to afford 





it decorate them with flowers; in fact, it 
would be difficult to point out a locality 
where window gardening is more in vogue 
than in the Blackfriars block of buildings. 

Another good result of the Peabody 
dwellings is well worthy of mention, the 
great advantages that children derive by 
living in them. Among the working classes 
living in the more crowded districts of 
London, whose average wages do not exceed 
4} a week, in whole courts and alleys to- 
gether, out of five children born, one only 
reaches five years of age. In the Peabody 
dwellings, from the results already obtained, 
it is more than probable only one will die 
before reaching five years of age. The bene- 
ficial effects of these dwellings upon children 
may also be seen when they are congregated 
together in their playgrounds, some showing 
a healthy robust appearance, while others are 
very weakly and delicate. On inquiring 
further into the subject, we found the con- 
clusion we had mentally arrived at was a 
just one—that the delicate-looking children 
were all new-comers, the more robust those 
that had resided for some time in the 
dwellings. 

In financial and social points of view 
there are other elements in the policy of 
the trustees of the Peabody fund which 


claim especial notice ; of these we will name 
two only. One is the pecuniary benefit 
they afford to the ratepayers of the metro- 
polis, the tenants contributing largely to 


municipal taxation instead of being, as 
are frequently many of the working classes 
whose earnings do not exceed 20s. a-week, 
a drain upon the poor rates. In proof 
of our statement we will quote the Black- 
friars Road blocks of buildings, which 
contribute annually in rates, taxes, &c., no 
less than £850 18s. 6d. The Stamford 
Street blocks, when finished, and which are 
intended for three hundred and fifty families, 
will contribute a still larger sum, and the 
blocks in course of erection in Southwark 
Street an equal amount. The tenant of each 
room in the Peabody dwellings contributes 
annually indirectly in his rent no less than 
£1 os. 10d, towards the rates and taxes, &c., 
of the metropolis. At Christmas, 1873, the 
number of families residing in the Peabody 
buildings was 882, occupying 1,875 rooms, 
or in other words contributing nearly £2,000 
a-year to the municipal expenditure of the 
metropolis. 

At the risk of tiring the reader we must 
bring another excellent feature in the 
administration of the Peabody fund under 
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his notice. We have alluded to the gross 
injustice inflicted on the working classes 
by the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 
driving them from the centre of London into 
the far suburbs, obliging them daily to 
expend a considerable amount of time and 
money in going to and from the scenes of 
their labours. Against this dishonest policy 
the trustees appear to have declared open 
war. Each series of blocks of buildings 
they erect is nearer the centre of London 
than the last. The Blackfriars, the Stamford 
Street, and the Southwark Street buildings 
enable their tenants to reside within ten 
minutes’ walk of the City and West End. 
Nor do they (the trustees) intend to content 
themselves with the three buildings we have 
named, they are anxiously seeking for sites to 
erect others. But the difficulties which lie in 
their way, and which would appear insuperable 
to men of less determination, are enormous. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works, especially 
as far as regards their Southwark property, 
appearing to prefer that the ground should 
remain unproductive rather than dispose of 
it on such terms.as would allow the Peabody 
trustees and the Industrial Dwelling com- 
panies to cover them with good rent and 
rate paying homes for the working classes. 
Nor are the Metropolitan Board of Works 
alone to blame, the City authorities having 
adopted a similar policy, and one even more 
unjust. * 





* Among the many wrongs inflicted on the working man by 


In conclusion, let us enumerate some of 
the advantages which have been derived 
from the admirable management of the 
trustees of the Peabody fund. Many thou- 
sands of the working classes who would 
have been obliged, against their will, to live 
in a degraded manner in unhealthy dwell- 
ings, have had homes provided for them in 
which, for a very moderate rent, they can 
enjoy all the conveniences of civilised life, 
They have provided for the working man 
home attractions far stronger than the gin 
palace. They have also saved him at least 
an hour’s labour a day in going to and 
from his work, as well as the expense of his 
tram or railroad fare. They have given to 
thousands of English women of the poorer 
classes the power to develop their innate 
love of order, cleanliness, and propriety. 
They have provided for thousands of the 
children of the working classes healthy 
homes and playgrounds, in which the natural 
delicate tendency of their constitutions may 
be strengthened. And after having per- 
formed all these wonders, the £ 500,000 
placed in their hands has increased to 
£580,000, some sixteen per cent. in excess 
of their original capital. And beyond all 
they have worked out to a certainty a pro- 
blem which many have considered incapable 
of solution :—that in the administration of 
charitable funds a strong affinity may exist 
between “ philanthropy and common sense.” 

WILLIAM GILBERT. 





the metropolis, as well as one of the most useful. Fifty years 
since it was surrounded by a dense working population who 
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| obliging him to live in the suburbs, is that of separating him 
| from the wealthy City endowments, the majority of these 

blished principally for his benefit. Take, for 
example, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, by far the richest in 


obtained from it a vast proportion of their medical relief. 
All these have been driven out of the City. Lately when we 
visited the hospital we ascertained that the average distance 
the patients lived from it was two miles. 





POEMS ON: PICTURES. 
I.—THE CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 
(BY DELAROCHE.) 
The body ef a martyred Christian maiden is represented floating at evening down the Tiber. 


i= ID ye mark when the maiden was I heard: but I now do not hear! 
hurled ? | For I listen an infinite song, 
Did ye listen the horrible splash ? | Which is all in sweet tune on my ear 
And, after this rage of the world, | With the waves as they bear her along— 
Can ye hear now the cold water plash ’Tis of joy! and yon light is no vision for- 
About her? and see ye afar the dim sun lorn— 
Setting sickly and wan at the deed that is Tis an omen, but less of the night than the 
done ?” morn ! . 
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This daughter of God hath been proved, ’Tis her Jody so sojourns! her soul, 

And what now, if so cast to the waves, | Blessed ghost! hath sped over the stream ; 


| For awhile, for His sake, whom she loved, | And see, as the dark waters roll, 
I’ this wilderness-water of graves, They bear on their bosom a gleam 
| She sojourns? awaiting the beautiful hour Of her Eden—the shore where, secure from 
| When He comes with His kingdom and glory | her woes, 
and power ? | Her sweet spirit abides in its happy repose ! 


ge 


Let me live in such faith! let me die 
Such a death ! let such music and light— 
The glad song of the choirs of the sky, 
The bright gleam of such robes washen white— 
Mark mine end! and, like hers, let my body be borne 
Down the river of night to the seas of the Morn! 
S. J. STONE. 
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GIGANTIC TELESCOPES. 


~~ long ago it was reported in the 
newspapers that a wealthy individual 
in America had set apart a large sum of 
money to be employed in the erection of a 
gigantic telescope in that country, for the 
prosecution of astronomical observation. 
Few will doubt that such enlightened munifi- 
cence deserves the highest commendation. 
Astronomical students will regard the fact 
with the utmost satisfaction, since they feel 
assured that without much larger instruments 
than those now in use, no striking progress 
can be made in revealing the wonders of the 
starry heavens. Most of us can remember 
the admiration which was felt for an obscure 
Irish nobleman, when, at an outlay of 
£12,000, he erected the largest telescope 
yet in existence, and we cam remember the 
enthusiasm with which its discoveries were 
hailed. For that comparatively small sum, 
the grandest stride into the infinite depths 
of space was made, and the most astounding 
wonders revealed. No doubt the singular 
mechanical skill of the late Lord Rosse 
made that sum go much farther than it 
would otherwise have done, since a large 
part of the work was performed with his 
own hands. There can be no doubt that to 
| Lord Rosse is due the honour of laying the 
| first princely offermg on the altar of astrono- 
mical science, amd of enterimg upon the 
work of discovery im a way really worthy of 
it. Little more than twenty years ago he 
commenced the work with his great six-foot 
reflector, and by the discoveries which he 
made showed what could be done when 
telescopes, which were not mere toys, were 
employed ; but he by no meams regarded his 
great instrument as a finality. He looked 
upon it as only a hopeful ining, and 
spoke with confidence of the erection of an 
instrument, to which his giant would only be 
asa baby. It is to be regretted that he was 
not spared to carry out his bold design. 
When we consider the enormous distances 
which the astronomer has to penetrate, ere 
he can bring himself within the range of 
observation of the nearest even of the 
celestial bodies, and when we think of the 
infinite depths beyond, filled with untold 
wonders, it is manifest that instruments of 
far greater light-grasping and space-pene- 
trating power than we now possess must be 
employed. Everything has already been 
done by small instruments which can be 
done. They are, many of them, of exquisite | 





workmanship, and admirable in their details ; 

but they are no more fit to give the revela. 
tions, and penetrate to the distances required, 
than a drinking-cup is to measure the Atlantic. 
What is now needed is instruments of gigantic 
size, and great perfection of workmanship, 
which will give us some specific and reliable 
information in regard to the solar system, 
and which will open up the inter-stellar 
spaces around it. It can hardly be regarded 
as creditable to astronomical enterprise, that 
such a planet as the Moon, only some 
240,000 miles away from us, and most 
admirably placed for observation, should be 
so little known ; or that an object the size of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral should be seen only as 
a discernible pomt on her surface ; whilst of 
the conditions of life on such plamets as 
Mars and Venus we should be profoundly 
ignorant, it remaining a debatable poimt 
whether animal or vegetable life exists on 
their surfaces at all. ‘The reason simply is, 
that the —_ noes they must soom come to be 
régarded) hitherto employed in thei obser- 
vation are altogether imadequate to cope 
with the distances which they are removed 
from us. However fime their quality, they 
cannot bring these celestial bodies so near 
us as to enable us to see them distinctly ; 

and our knowledge of them will never be 
increased until we have instruments which 
can. 

Every astronomer knows that with the 
increase of the size of telescopes, the diffi- 
culty of moving, and observing with them 
increases. But the overcoming of such 
difficulties is just the thing to be done, in 
order that astronomical observation may 
advamce as it ought to do. There is no 
impossibility in the way, for, fortunately, 
there is no limit to the size or "perfection of 
the telescope. Manipulatory difficulties may 
increase ; but the theory of the imstrument, 
both im its reflecting and refracting form, 
admits of an infinite ment. 

It is this encouraging fact, known to every 
optician, which points out the direction in 
which future progress must be made. But 
who is to undertake the task? Who can 
afford to make the experiment on the gigantic 
scale on which it would require to be under- 
taken? How are the requisite funds to be 
obtained? We fear that there is little hope 
of its being accomplished as a national under- 
taking. The successive Governments of 
| Great Britain have shown such stinginess in 
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the way of scientific investigation, and the 
difficulties from red-tapeism are so great, 
that nothmg need be expected from such a 
quarter. Our only hope is that some one, 
fred with the love of astronomical dis- 
covery, and endowed with ample wealth, 
will come forward, and place at the disposal 
of two or three scientific men such a sum as 
would enable them to erect such an instru- 
ment as the exigencies of astronomical 
research now require. There need be no 
doubt of the willingness of our most ac- 
complished astronomers to undertake the 
task. Their love of the science would lead 
them eagerly to give the labour and thought 
requisite to the direction of such a grand 
undertaking. To how many men would the 
giving of fifty or sixty thousand pounds be 
an easy matter, were they assured that the 
giving of it would advance the knowledge of 
the human race, and discover the perfection 
of the Almighty’s workmanship in the starry 
heavens! Under the direction of such men 
as Nasmyth, and Lascelles, and Proctor, 
what a noble instrument would such a 
sum erect, and what revelations might be 
expected to be made by it in the hands of 
such accomplished observers! The very 
idea is enough to make every astronomer 
rejoice—it is almost enough to make old 
Galileo clap his hands in his grave. 

For many reasons we think that the first 
| grand attempt in the structure of gigantic 
telescopes should be made in the refracting 
form. ‘The great reflector of Lord Rosse was 
a grand advance in the one direction, and 
| it would be well to make at least an equal 

advance in the other, so that the results of 
| the two experiments being compared, the 
| way would be made much easier and surer 
| for future labourers. Fortunately there is a 
| form of the refracting telescope which admits 

of an almost unlimited advance in the way of 

size. It is called the Dialytic. Its principle 
| issimply this: a large single convex lens of 

plate glass has its chromatic and spherical 
| aberrations corrected by a small double lens 
| of plate and flint glass, placed in a calculated 
| part of the converging conie of rays, near the 

eye-end of the telescope. The great advan- 
| tage of the construction is, that a small disc 
| of flint glass is made to correct a large disc 
| of plate glass. ‘The constructiom has another 
| prime advantage, viz. that when the lenses 
are ground and polished to their calculated 
curves, the minute corrections for colour and 
spherical aberration are made by a slight 
| change in the position of the correcting lenses. 
By advancing the combination nearer to, or 

















withdrawing it from, the large object-lens, 
the chromatic errors are destroyed, whilst by 
slightly separating the lenses of the combina- 
tion the spherical aberrations are removed, 
and the most perfect possible union of the 
rays obtained. The late Sw J. Herschell 
writes very strongly in favour of the construc- 
tion, and recommends it to future experi- 
mentalists, pronouncing it “a very artificial 
and beautiful invention, highly deserving 
future trial.” 

So far as we can learn, the principle of the 
Dialytic telescope was first suggested by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, of Glasgow, about fifty years 
ago, and carried out by him in the structure 
of mstruments of four and five inches aper- 
ture, which were reported by the late Dr. 
Dick to have performed very well. It was, 
however, in 1828 that the principle was fully 
discussed in a memoir before the Astrono- 
mical Society by Mr. Rodgers, and attempts 
made to construct instruments of considerable 
size upon it, which were found to perform 
admirably. In 1839 M. Pléssl constructed 
several large instruments at Vienna, and gave 
to them the name of Dialytic Telescopes. 

These investigations and experiments are 
amply sufficient to establish the soundness of 
the principle, and to show that instruments 
can be produced in no way inferior to those 
in which large discs of flint glass are em- 
ployed. Indeed, theoretically it is the most 
scientific and perfect of all forms of the re- 
fracting telescope, since, as Sir J. Herschell 
has shown, both the chromatic and spherical 
aberrations are completely under control 
when proper data are fixed upon in the 
optical design of the instrument. 

The corrections of a refracting telescope 
may be made in a great variety of ways, and 
the result be equally fine in the one way as 
in the others ; and certainly there is no way 
cheaper, or freer from manipulatory difficul- 
ties, than that we recommend ; but what for 
our present purpose is of greatest import- 
ance is the fact that the dialytic form is un- 
questionably the best for gigantic refractors, 
since all the materials requisite for a six, or 
even nine, foot diameter object glass could, 
at the present time, without much difficulty 
be procured. The great drawback to the 
structure of large refracting telescopes on the 
principle in general use has hitherto been 
the difficulty of procuring discs of flint glass 
of sufficient purity and homogeneousness. 
Indeed, until within the last fifty years, discs 
of four and five inches could with difficulty 
be procured, and that at great cost. A disc 
of nine inches diameter was, thirty years ago, 
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a wonder, and could not be got under several 
hundred pounds. Flint glass has in ita large 
per-centage of an oxide of lead, which being 
of a different density from the glass itself, 
is apt to accumulate in greater quantities 
in one part of the viscid mass than others, 
and so render it when annealed and cold 
utterly useless for optical purposes. Although 
great improvements in the manufacture of 
flint glass have been made in recent times, 
and discs of thirty and .thirty-six inches of 
excellent quality have been produced, yet 
the production of a disc of six feet diameter 
would be regarded as a hopeless undertaking, | 
and none of our artists would undertake it 
unless on conditions which would be per- 
fectly ruinous in the way of expense. 





Fortunately, through the beautiful dialytic 
arrangement, we do not require them to | 


piers upon which it would require to be 
mounted, and the machinery by which it 
would require to be moved, would need to 
be of the most massive kind, and yet the 
enormous mass would require to glide with 
the utmost smoothness. But who that has 
witnessed the triumphs of engineering skill, 
so numerous around us, can doubt that every 
requisite could be obtained? Such an in- 
strument, whether retained in the possession 
of its proprietor, or handed over as a munifi- 
cent gift to the scientific world, would be a 
glorious contribution to science, since the 
discoveries which might be expected to be 
made by it would belong to men of all times. 
But great and important though the dis- 
coveries made by it might be—though it 


/might more than realise the expectations 


formed in regard to it—it would only be a 


undertake the task, since the disc required | step in the direction of something greater— 
for a six foot refractor could be produced of | it would not remain long the greatest tele- 
perfect quality for a few hundred pounds. | Scope of the world—the impulse which its 
Thanks also to Lord Rosse, by his ingenious | erection would give to astronomical research 
grinding and polishing machine, they could | would quickly lead to its being surpassed. 
be wrought to figures of exquisite perfection. | But, though soon surpassed, the feelings of 
The optical difficulties could thus all be| that man are to be envied who could feel 
overcome without any great risk in the/| that it was his enlightened munificence which 
present state of optical science. One of the | led to the noble rivalry. Surely such a man 
greatest difficulties to be overcome would | must feel that he had not lived in vain, since 
be the erection and swaying of the enormous | he had been enabled to unfold a page in the 
tube which would be required for a refractor | mighty book of God, and taught his fellow- 








of six feet in diameter—it could not be less 
than one hundred feet in length by nine or 
ten feet in diameter in the middle. The 


/men to read the proofs of Jehovah’s wisdom 
and power and love so legibly written upon 
| it. R. GRAHAM. 





IN A LOW 
haa time ago I chanced to read a 


powerful plea for the breaking up of | 


Thieves’ Quarters in our larger towns, written 
by one who had paid close attention to the 
character of our criminal population. As 
several practical difficulties occurred to me 
as I read, suggested by what I had seen for 
myself in such quarters, I determined on the 
earliest opportunity to extend my observa- 
tions, and by comparing one quarter with 
another, to attain a fair result and come to a 
definite conclusion on the matter. Behold 
me, therefore, on a clear morning of May 
last, bent on diving into the depths of one of 
our well-known low quarters. I was accom- 
panied by one whose presence was a pass- 
port, notwithstanding that the only defence 
was gentle good-doing and patient Christian 
service,—and as we passed along the blos- 
soming squares, the sweet odours of lilac and 


QUARTER. 


laburnum and chestnut caused us to pause, and 
the beauty of the foliage swelling into wave 
on wave of greenery even in that limited area, 
called us to silent admiration of God’s works 
in nature. And as the low wind rose and 
fell, wafting to us a soft incense, it was like 
an appealing voice of purity, that took force 
from the enclosing wilderness of brick, over 
which it was to wander, surely to bring some 
sweetening and vague suggestion of better 
things to not a few strugglers there. 

And of this there was need. Within a 
stone’s throw of this enchanting picture, a 
sad enough contrast was to be found. We 
crossed over the main street, turned into 
another, in which were several small manu- 
factories, a smithy and a wood-chopping 
yard, and then distinctly enough marked to 
the eye was the outer circle of our new social 
Inferno. Itwasa short street, bestrewn with 
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the refuse that is characteristic of a coster- 
mongers’ haunt, and at the end of it was an 
|open space, irregular and dirty, which gave 
into an enclosure, in perverse economy actually 
having for one of its three sides the wall of 
the corner house in the next street,~such an 
enclosure, we venture to say, as ought not to 
be found in any city professedly civilised and 
Christian. For here the remnant that were 
still ‘indifferent honest” and tried to keep 
the Devil at a distance, lured Disease and 
Death into the district by indiscriminately 
shooting all kinds of rubbish and refuse 
—dust and vegetable trimmings, fish-heads 
and filthy rags, which seethed and rotted till 
the odour was smelt afar. The question why 
the Sanitary Inspector is not appealed to 
was natural. The answer we receive is, that 
he zs appealed to often enough ; but hastens 
not to cause this place to be emptied as he 
ought. Our guide passes on, turns the 
corner, and enters the house in such peri- 
lous proximity to this fatal death-trap. After 
kindly inquiring as to health, questions are 
asked about what is euphemistically, but 
still ironically, termed the “ dust-bin,” and, 
with that stolid patience which is at once a 
fine trait and a regrettable one in the very 
poor of our English towns, the good woman 
acknowledges that she does not know what 
is to be done now that summer “is acomin’ 
on. In winter,” she adds, “it ain’t so bad, 
though ’tis hard to keep the house clean ; 
but now I dunno how we are to get along at 
all, sir. Pray God we mayn’t have it very warm 
|| just all of a sudden.” Yes, I should think 
|| not, till that uninspecting inspector is moved 
|| to do his duty towards this poor corner. 
|| How few of the many longing for the sum- 
|| mer, and the country retreat or the holiday 
|| ramble, would it ever strike that there may 
|| be strong reasons with many townspeople 
|| for wishing a cold summer ! 
|| “And when have you heard from Charlie?” 
| asks our companion cheerily, deftly changing 
the subject. At which question the haggard, 
|| dull face brightens up, and, turning to a 
little cupboard set in the corner, a letter is 
sought for and produced. ‘“ He’s just sent 
me a letter, and some o’ his savins’, poor 
feller! Bill Cadell read it for me, but I’m 
| in a bit of a fix about the signin’ o’ the 
horder. P’raps you wouldn’t mind a-doin’ of 
it for me, if you'll excuse my speakin’ of it 
| now,” with a side glance at me. “I was just 
| a-thinkin’ of comin’ round to ast you if you’d 
| be so good.” Then came a business of sign- 
| ing the name, and a cross is got made; and 
there follows a garrulous account of Charlie, 





who, with a younger brother, has gone to 
work at a distance. The tale of this woman’s 
trials, and the difficulties she had had, while 
out washing or charing, in keeping these two 
boys of hers from the bad company of the 
district, was every way most touching, as 
well as the pardonable tone of exultation at 
having at last got them out of it. “ For,” 
she said, with the quiet air of sad experi- 
ence, “ you can’t lie on a fish-board, an’ no 
smell on it summat arterwards. Just last 
week, as pra’ps you’ve heard, some o’ our 
folks ‘snatched’ sumthink, an Mrs. S ’s 
boy, as was a standin’ by, saw it done, an’ 
could ha’ told who’d a done it. But, bless 
you, he knew better, an’, as his mother says, 
she don’t want to get into no trouble for 
nothink, an’ have the district down on her 
for her boy’s ‘ peachin.’ An’ the thieves got 
clean off, sir; 0’ course, they did.” With true 
sympathy, she went on to refer to a near 
neighbour, like herself, decent and hard-work- 
ing, whose three boys, one after another, had 
gone the bad road, the last of them having just 
been tried and sent to gaol for being involved 
in a robbery. “She don’t deserve it, she 
don’t ; but ’tain’t to be altogether wondered 
at neither. Young lads would a’most need 
to be blind and deaf in sich a place as this, 
to keep straight, and scacely even then,” 
with a wan touching smile. “If you'd call 
round soon, she’d take it kindly; for she’s 
as down in the mouth as I seen for many a 
day.” My companion having promised to 
call, we came away. 

Children of all ages, some of them almost 
naked, ran about and grovelled amid the | 
litter that lay round that “ pigstye.” We 
turned up sharp, and passed into another 
street, which seemed yet more woebe- 
gone and poverty-stricken than that we 
have just passed through. The one bright 
thing in it was a costermonger’s barrow, 
standing at a door, laden with flowers, “ all 
a-growin’, all a-blowin’.” Two young fellows, 
got up in dingy costermongering garb, were 
giving it the finishing touch before start- 
ing. Here were violets, like young eyes, 
looking out from lush green grass ; there were 
lady-ferns, waving gracefully ; here, again, 
fuschias and early stocks, and there again 
dahlia-like plants with drooping glory of 
flowers. Wecame up to them and engaged 
in talk. The men seemed pleased at the 
interest we showed in their flowers, and our 
praises of the taste with which the stock 
was laid out. As we stood speaking, an 
old woman came hobbling to the door, 
and, showing us her rheumatism-tortured 
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hands, declared that she never had seen 
such a changeable, damp, disagreeable sea- 
son. Ah! she had seen the times when the 
winters, though severe, were dry, and the 
summer, when it did come, was summer; but 
now the “seasons were mixed up, like much 
else as was agoin’.” “Mother's allus atalkin’ 
like that now,” said one of the lads with an 
odd laugh. We stood for awhile, I expressing 
much sympathy with her, and, having turned 
away, I remarked how decent and indus- 
trious they looked. To my great surprise, 
I was told that the lads were as cunning 
thieves as were to be found in the district ; 
the younger having just come out of gaol, and 
was too likely soon to be in it again. With 
them, as with many others in such quarters, 
the flower-selling was a mere pretext to aid 
them the better in picking up “ unconsidered 
trifles,” or in “laying plants,” when there 
was a chance of working the “ jemmy” 
without too much risk. Many of this class 
would designate themselves as costermongers, 
hawkers, flower-sellers, tinware pedlars, and 
so forth, as the employment column in many 
of the prison lists would show. Their trade 
is a mere “ blind.” 

We entered a house to find a poor woman 
lying ill. She had several young children, 
who were all uncared for; and, as is happily 
the habit of children, they were endeavour- 
ing to make some means of mild amuse- 
ment out of their adverse circumstances. 
No doubt, in so far following the example 
of their elders, they were pretending to 
play a game of chequers on the corner of 
the patched, dirty bed-quilt, which extended 
a little way on the floor, for there was no 
bedstead, only a shake-down. The woman 
had struggled sore to do well; her husband 
at present was in Pentonville; and she 
was in terror lest she should be pounced 
upon by the School Board. Though weak 
and ill, she wrought herself into an excite- 
ment which my friend had difficulty in. 
allaying by assurances that the School Board 
would be satisfied by them, meaning the 
church people. “Well,” urged the woman, 
“Tl own I ain’t above bein’ jealous a bit. 
Why don’t they go to Billing’s Buildings as 
well as come tous? There ain’t been a child 
took out o’ them buildings, and there’s 
plenty on ’em there.” After a promise to 
send the doctor again, and a whisper to the 
effect that some ‘¢hings would be sent, we 
once more came into the street, my desire 
excited to see this Billing’s Buildings. 
“Ts it very bad?” I asked. “Yes, it zs very 
bad,” was the reply. “You'll see it all in 





good time. But first we must look into 
Crane Alley.” 

This last was a long, rather tortuous lane, 
It was very dirty, and a close, fcetid air that 
the faint wind scarce stirred, so heavy was it, 
acted as a kind of shield to keep the sun out ; 
for it actually seemed as though, on turing 
into it, the sunshine was lost, and a shiver shot 
through one. There were not many windows 
that had not some panes of glass broken. 
Paper in some instances was gummed over 
them, but in most cases a wisp of straw or 
bundle of rags sufficed tokeep the air out. 
Altogether the place had a leok so forlorn that 
it was positively depressing. And this the 
more that, though now mid-day, little boys of 
two or three ran about with hardly anything 
on but their shirts, clearly too long unac- 
quainted with the wash-tub, and routed in the 
garbage of the gutter. This street, or rather 
alley, had only recently been made open at the 
far end, by knocking down a house, so as to 
facilitate the entry of the police, who, notwith- 
standing, do not much relish going into it at 
certain hours and on certain days. A couple 
of houses we went into here must remain 
undescribed. They were slums of the worst 
order. Two or three families mhabiting one 
room, which was never empty of human 
tenants, nor the windows for a moment 
opened. A dull faintness came over you 
very soon after entering. It was evident that 
the people owed something to the broken 
panes, perhaps also to the cisterns, kept in 
some degree of cleanness by the constant 
escape of water from them. 

Down we went, and passed right through 
the alley, and a few paces brought us to the 
mouth of Billing’s Buildigs—the centre of 
our Inferno, a blind alley of the worst sort. 
This, I confess, we did not enter, for, from 
certain signs, my companion deemed it not 
advisable. Men of the low type to be seen 
in such localities were hanging about the 
doors; and women, frowsy, red-faced, sat 
in groups, squatted on the dilapidated pave- 
ments. Itwas too clear that drink was going 
freely. A bull-dog-headed man from a public 
not far off passed us with a string of cans, 
which he had doubtless taken in exchange 
for full ones. It was to bea day of debauch 
and noise in the Buildings, and at these times 
strangers had better “make themselves 
scarce,” to adopt the slang of the place. 
It is at such times that the people in the 
Buildings are especially jealous and inclined 
to stand on their “‘ dignity.” 

Coming back, we looked in at several 
houses which the vicar and his people have 
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been influential in putting into order, and 
letting out at a moderate rent, to the better 
class of the poor strugglers who have 
drifted here. In one room we find a poor 
man, who has had a long period of illness, 
and has just returned from the Convalescent 
Home at’ Walton-on-Thames, of which he 
is in high praise. He is a dock labourer, 
who, as his earnings were never over 
15s. a-week, and not regular, has not 
managed to save anything. But the air 
of cleanliness is so marked that the little 
room looks like a pleasant island in a rough 
sea. His wife, who seems anything but 
strong, has done her part bravely, and kept 
things together. One especial item of com- 
fort—a drop of sweetness in a really bitter 
cup—is a letter from a son (one of Miss 
Macpherson’s very first boys), who is now 
doing well in Canada, and does not seem by 
any means inclined to endorse Mr. Doyle’s 
views. In another room we found a cheer- 
ful old woman of eighty, whose one desire 
was to go to Penge to visit a sister, but her 
difficulty was threefold: (1) the money, (2) 
the shaking of the journey going there, and 
(3) the shaking of the journey coming back 
again ; for, “Qh,” she said, “old bones are 
slow to give and quick to take ”"—meaning, 
as she explained, that “‘ nurse and coax them 
as you will, there ain’t much but pain to be 
got out of ’emi”—which shows that she was 
not without a glimmer of humour even in her 
dark circumstances. 

In an upper room in another house still, 
we found one worthy, intelligent-looking, but 
ungarrulous old lady, who had managed to 
procure a portrait of the vicar, which she 
unrolled from its manifold wrappings of 
paper with reverent care, and was now much 
concerned about a stand on which to set 
it worthily, her small savings of weeks 
having been exhausted in the purchase of 
the portrait. 

Of almost equal interest to us were the 
agencies set on foot for the benefit of these 
poor people. A neat coffee and reading 
room, wood-lined, with bagatelle board and 
other means of innocent amusement, had been 
powerful enough to wile a goodly number 
of the men from the attractions of the public- 
house, or of pitch-and-toss and other games 
which are carried on sometimes as an alter- 
native to pigeon-flying in the afternoons, not 
even excepting Sunday, which is such a high 
day in this as in similar districts, that from 
certain points well-disposed people, as 
they are on their way to church, have often 
no small difficulty in pressing through the 


crowd of grown men and women engaged in 
rope-skipping and such like. There are day- 
schools, connected with the church, ad- 
mirably taught both in the infant and upper 
departments ; there are sewing classes, 
clothing societies, soup kitchen, and other 
departments. The work demands great 
patience—the patience of strong Christian 
hope ; for results are slow to come, though 
they do sometimes come in quite surprising 
ways. eathenism at home is indeed in 
some respects more astonishing and stub- 
born than heathenism abroad. 

But we have still one interesting sight to 
see—the Créche. A peep into it fmished our 
journey. It is kept in a couple of rooms on 
the ground floor, in a rather better street. 
There is, however, no more than an apology 
for a playground, and the dust and dirt at 
the back are such that the nurse is averse to 
letting the children out to what she calls, 
with an approach to an Irish bull,—the 
“open air.” We found here from fifteen to 
twenty children, a few healthy looking and 
chubby, but most of them wan, puny, little 
things, looking out as if in question why 
they were sent into such a world. The vicar 
has taken so much m hand that he has found 
it out of his power to supply provisions to 
the children in the Créche, and the some- 
what doubtful system prevails of requiring 
the mother to bring the food with the child. 
These poor women often work hard—their 
lives a ceaseless struggle, and some of them 
would no doubt break down and fall into 
bad ways were it not for the aid of the 
Créche. 

This quarter which has been described is 
as real as St. John’s Wood or Pimlico, and 
I am ready to tell any one interested where 
it is to be found. Much has been done by 
means of the agencies indicated to ameliorate 
and to improve it, and there are some signs 
of progress. But the clergyman almost loses 
heart at the small interest that is felt in his 
work by those who have the means to help 
in such a cause as this. If a few ladies 
would join even to send a half-guinea a week 
for milk to the children in the Créche, it 
would be something—perhaps the beginning 
of much. 

With respect to the special purpose with 
which we set out, many points will have 
occurred to the careful reader as we have 
proceeded. First of all, it is clear that there 
is no such thing as a thieves’ quarter in the 
sense evidently meant by the writer to whom 
reference was made. Here as elsewhere, 





things are much “mixed up,” as the old 
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woman put it. In the very centre of these 
quarters, there are persons who have been 
thrown there not by their will but by their 
poverty, and who would fain escape, but 
cannot. The pressure of modern improve- 
ment has driven them into such quarters— 
to be near neighbours to thieves and prosti- 
tutes ; but they cannot chose or change ; for 
to go far from their work would be either to 
lose their work or spend the bulk of their wages 
in railway fares. Besides, were you to break 
up such quarters, unless you took care to pro- 
vide new suitable accommodation, you would 
soon find that other quarters had received 
such a proportion of fresh accessions as in 
effect to erect them into new Thieves’ 
Quarters, neither more nor less. But our 
main objection is the difficulty of drawing a 
cordon at any particular point, and saying 
that this is thieves’ quarter and that is not, 
even although we do not go so far as the 
Atheneum did, when, reviewing a short time 
since Captain Griffiths’s most valuable and 
interesting ‘ Memorials of Millbank,” it 
hinted that before you can break up 
thieves’ quarters you would need to break up 
some fine houses in fashionable squares. 
one thing we are firmly convinced, that the | 
force which will finally avail to break up the | 
thieves’ quarters effectively is moral, not 
physical—belongs more to the School Board 
and Reformatory movements than to the 
Police. And, therefore, it is cause to us of 
great regret that, as yet, at all events, the Lon- 
don School Board has not done very much 
towards reaching the classes that, in the 
wide public expectation, were to be chiefly 
looked to by it. We could name street afte 
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street, swarming with children, into which no 
School Board visitor has yet penetrated or 
penetrated to any purpose. While the 
teachers are aiming at maintaining regular 
attendance as their great object, the visitors 
are working into their hands; and til} 
some other means is found of fixing the 
province of the visitors than the present one 
of acting only upon and through parents, | 
certainly there will, from one point of view, 
be some appearance of cause for the com.’ 
plaints we hear of large expenditure with 
on the whole inadequate or disappointing 
results. The gutter children, the street Arabs! 
proper, and the children of thieves and roughg 
of the worst class are as yet alraost as much 
outside the efforts of the School Boards—af 
all events of the London School Board—ag 
they were at the beginning. Of course thé 
| official answer to this is simply that he 
| School Board machinery was scarcely intended 
to accomplish such work, however much tg 
be desired—work such as any ae 0 
the kind could only do very gradually ; < 

| that whatever ignorant popular expectation 

| may be, the School Board is not responsible 
for them, nor for inevitable disappointmen 
I merely make note here of certain fact 
which have come under my own observation) 
preparatory to remarking how wide is th 
margin still left for voluntary Christian effg 
|of every kind; more especially amongst th 

| young of the lapsed in our great cities, whe 
those who lead are resolved to follow thé 
/example of one worthy philanthropist, wh@ 
braced himself to his greatest underta 
ing with the words, “ Now, I will go to 
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TO THE POETS—A SONNET. 


Sv 


EET souls, how should we live without your dower 
Of happy thoughts that drown our selfish pain ? 


For, breathing on the close-shut heart of men, 
Ye open wide its petals like a flower. 
All daily bliss small miseries enfold, 
As dodder kills the clover blossoms sweet, 
And toil, and death, and friendship incomplete, 


Whiten our hairs ere half our years are told. 
But oh! the poets do not change or die; 
Their words are heralds with seraphic wings 
That tell of those divine mysterious things, 
For which our hurrying spirits faint and sigh ; 
And being men, not gods, who with us dwell, 
They comprehend the griefs we cannot tell! 
M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
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CHAPTER XXII.—SOPHISTRY. 
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“¢As he has not trusted me, he will never know how I 
should scorn to be a thief,’ quoth the school-boy yesterday, 
when his master’s orchard gate was locked ; but, ‘It’s all his 
own fault,’ quoth the same boy to-day while he was stealing 
his master’s plums, ‘ why did he leave the gate ajar?’ ”’ 
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prove a momentous one.” 

He spoke with a certain feeling of restraint, 
his advice had not been asked ; and the two 
brothers began to perceive by this time that 
it was hard to keep up an air of easy familiar- 
ity when neither felt really at ease. Each 
was thinking of the lovely young wife down- 
stairs. One felt that he couid hardly preach 
to the man whose folly had been his own 
opportunity, the other-felt that nothing would 
be more sweet than to let her see that after 
all, she had married a man not half so rich 
nor in so good a position as her first love, 
for so he chose to consider himself. How 
utter, how thorough an escape this would be 
also from the least fear of further depend- 
ence on Giles! And, as to his having made 
a fool of himself, and having been well 
laughed at for his pains, he was perfectly 
aware that as Melcombe of Melcombe, and 
with those personal advantages that he by 
no means undervalued, nobody would choose 
to remember that story against him, and he 
might marry almost wherever he pleased. 

As he turned in his chair to think, he caught 


a glimpse of his old uncle’s house, just a corner 
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| through some trees, of his own bed-room win- 
dow there, the place where that parcel was. 
He knew that, think as long as he would, 
Giles would not interrupt. “ Yes, that 
parcel! Well, I’m independent, anyhow,” 
he considered exultingly ; and the further 
thought came into his mind, “I am well 
enough off. What if I were to give this up 
and stay with John? I know he is surprised 
and pleased to find me so useful. I shall 
be more so; the work suits me, and brings 
out all I have in me, I like it. Then I 
always liked being with Emily, and I should 
soon be master in that house. Bother the 





estate! I felt at first that I could not pos- 
sibly fling it by, but really—really I believe 
that in a few years, when John goes into 
Parliament, he’ll make me his partner. It’s 
very perplexing ; yes, I'll think it well over, 
as Giles says. I’lido as I please; and I’ve 
a great mind to let that doomed old den 
alone after all.” 

Though he expressed his mind in these 
undignified words, it was not without manly 
earnestness that he turned back to his brother, 
and said, seriously, ‘‘ Giles, I do assure you 
that I will decide nothing till I have given 
the whole thing my very best attention. In 
the meantime, of course, whatever you hear, 
you will say nothing. I shall certainly not 
go to Melcombe for a few days, I’ve got so 
attached to John, somehow, that I cannot 
think of leaving him in the lurch just now 
when he is out of spirits, and likes to have 
me with him.” 

Thereupon the brothers parted, Valentine 
going down-stairs, and Brandon sitting still 
in his room, a smile dawning on his face, and 
a laugh following. 

“ Leaving John in the lurch!” he repeated. 
‘What would my lord John think if he could 
hear that ; but I have noticed for some time 
| that they like one another. What a no- 
|tion Val has suddenly formed of his own 
importance ! There was really something like 
dignity in his leave-taking. He does not 
intend that I should interfere, as is evident. 
And I am not certain that if he asked for 
my advice I should know what to say. I 
was very clear in my own mind that when he 
consulted me I should say, ‘‘ Follow your 
father’s desire.” I am still clear that I would 
do so myself in such a case; but Iam not 
asked for my opinion. I think he will re- 
nounce the inheritance, on reflection; if he 
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does, I shall be truly glad that it was not at 
all by my advice, or to please me. But if 
he does not? Well, I shall not wish to 
make the thing out any worse than itis. I 
always thought that letter weak as a com- 
mand, but strong as a warning. It would 
be, to say the least of it, a dutiful and filial 
action to respect that warning. A warning 
not to perpetuate some wrong, for instance ; 
but what wrong? I saw a miniature of 
Daniel Mortimer the elder, smiling, hand- 
some, and fair-haired. It not only reminded 
me strongly of my step-father, but of the 
whole race, John, Valentine, John’s children 
and all. Therefore, I am sure there need be 
‘no scandal about Queen Elizabeth’ Morti- 
mer, and its discovery on the part of her 
son.” 

Meanwhile, Valentine, instead of driving 
straight back to Wigfield, stopped short at 
his sister Emily’s new house, intending to 
tell her simply of the death of little Peter 
Melcombe, and notice how she took it. O 
that the letter had been left to him instead 
of to Giles! How difficult it was, moreover, 
to believe that Giles had possessed it so long, 
and yet that its contents were dead to every 
one else that breathed! If Giles had not 
shown him by his manner what he ought to 
do, he thought he might have felt better 
Certain it is that being 


inclined to do it. 
now alone, he thought of his father’s desire 
with more respect. 

Emily had been settled about a month in 
her new house, and Miss Christie Grant was 


with her. There was a pretty drawing-room, 
with bow windows at the back of it. Emily 
had put there her Indian cabinets, and many 
other beautiful things brought from the east, 
besides decorating it with delicate ferns, and 
bulbs in flower. She was slightly inclined to 
be lavish so far as she could afford it ; but 
her Scotch blood kept her just on the right 
side of prudence, and so gave more grace to 
her undoubted generosity. 

This house, which had been chosen by 
Mrs. Henfrey, was less than a quarter of a 
mile from John Mortimer’s, and was ap- 
proached by the same sandy lane. In front, 
on the opposite side of this lane, the house 
was sheltered by a great cliff, crowned with 
fir trees, and enriched with wild plants and 
swallows’ caves; and behind, at the end of 
her garden ran the same wide brook which 
made a boundary for John Mortimer’s ground. 

This circumstance was a great advantage 
to the little Mortimers, who with familiar 
friendship made themselves at once at home 
all over Mrs. Nemily’s premises, and forth- 





with set little boats and ships afloat on the 
brook in the happy certainty that sooner or 
later they would come down to their rightful 
owners. 

Valentine entered the drawing-room, and 
a glance as he stooped to kiss his sister 
served to assure him that she knew nothing 
of the great news. 

She put her two hands upon his shoulders, 
and her sweet eyes looked into his. A slightly 
shamefaced expression struck her. ‘“ Does 
the dear boy think he is in love again?” she 
thought ; “who is it, I wonder?” The look 
became almost sheepish; and she, rather 
surprised, said to him, “ Well, Val, you see 
the house is ready.” 

“Yes,” he answered, looking round him 
with a sigh. 

Emily felt that he might well look grave 
and sad; it was no common friend that he 
had lost. ‘* How is John?” she asked. 

“ Why, he was very dull ; very dull indeed, 
when I left him this morning; and natural 
enough he should be.” 

“ Yes, most natural.” 

Then he said, after a little more conver- 
sation on their recent loss, “ Emily, I came 
to tell you something very important—to me 
at least,” here the shamefaced look came 
back. ‘“ Oh, no,” he exclaimed, as a flash of 
amazement leaped out of her eyes; nothing 
of that sort.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” she answered, not 
able to forbear smiling ; “‘ but sit down then, 
you great, long-legged fellow, you put me out 
of conceit with this room; you make the 
ceiling look too low.” 

“Oh, do 1?” said Valentine, and he sat 
down in a comfortable chair, and thought he 
could have been very happy with Emily, and 
did not know how to begin to tell her. 

“TJ must say I admire your taste, Emily,” 
he then said, looking about him, and shirking 
the great subject. 

Emily was a little surprised at his holding 
off in this way, so she in her turn took the 
opportunity to say something fresh ; some- 
thing that she thought he might as well hear. 

“And so John’s dull, is he? poor John. 
Do you know, Val, the last time I saw him 
he was very cross.” 

“Indeed! why was he cross ?” 

“It was about a month ago. He laughed, 
but I know he was cross. St. George and I 
went over at his breakfast-time to get the key 
of this house, which had been left with him ; 
and, while I ran up-stairs to see the children, 
he told St. George how, drawing up his blind 
to shave that morning, he had seen you 
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chasing Barbara and Miss Green (that little 
temporary governess of theirs) about the 
garden. Barbara threw some snowballs at 
you, but you caught her and kissed her.” 

“She is a kind of cousin,” Valentine mur- 
mured ; “ besides she is a mere child.” 

“ But she is a very tall child,” said Emily. 
“She is within two inches as tall as I am. 
Miss Green is certainly no child.” 

Valentine did not wish to enter on that 
side of the question. “I’m sure I don’t 
know how one can find out when to leave off 
kissing one’s cousins,” he observed. 

“Oh! I can give you an easy rule for that,” 
said Emily ; “leave off the moment you begin 
to care to do it: they will probably help you 
by beginning, just about the same time, to 
think they have bestowed kisses enough.” 

“Tt all arose out of my kindness,” said 
Valentine. ‘“ John had already begun to be 
anxious about the dear old man, so I Went 
over that morning before breakfast, and sent 
him up a message. His father was decidedly 
better ; and as he had to take a journey that 
day, I thought he should know it as soon as 
possible. But Emil E 

“ Yes, dear boy ?” 

“T really did come to say something im- 
portant.” And instantly as he spoke he felt 
what a tragical circumstance this was for 
some one else, and that such would be Emily’s 
first thought and view of it. 

“What is it?” she exclaimed, now a little 
startled. 

Valentine had turned rather pale. He 
tasted the bitter ingredients in this cup of 
prosperity more plainly now ; and he wished 
that letter was at the bottom of the sea. 
“Why—why it is something you will be very 
sorry for, too,” he said, his voice faltering. 
“It’s poor little Peter Melcombe.” 

“Qh!” exclaimed Emily, with an awe- 
struck shudder. “There! I said so.” 

“Wuat did you say?” cried Valentine, so 
much struck by her words that he recovered 
his self-possession instantly. 

“Poor, poor woman,” she went on, the 
ready tears falling on her cheeks ; “and he 
was her only child!” 

“But what do you mean, Emily?” con- 
tinued Valentine, startled and suspicious. 
“‘ What did you say ?” 

“Oh!” she answered, “ nothing that I had 
any particular reason for saying. I felt that it 
might be a great risk to take that delicate 
boy to Italy again, where he had been ill 
before, and I told John I wished we could 
prevent it. I could not forget that his death 
would be a fine thing for my brother, and I 











7 
felt a sort of fear that this would be the 
end of it.” 

Valentine was relieved. She evidently knew 
nothing, and he could listen calmly while she 
went on. 

“My mere sense of the danger made it a 
necessity for me to act. I suppose you will 
be surprised when I tell you”—here two more 
tears fell—* that I wrote to Mrs. Melcombe. 
I knew she was determined to go on the Con- 
tinent, and I said if she liked to leave her 
boy behind, I would take charge of him. It 
was the day before dear Fred was taken ill.” 

“And she declined!” said Valentine. 


“Well, it was very kind of you, very good of 
you, and just like you. Let us hope poor Mrs. 
Melcombe does not remember it now.” 
“Yes, she declined ; said her boy had an 
Where did the poor 


excellent constitution. 
little fellow die?” 

* At Corfu.” 

Emily wept for sympathy with the mother, 
and Valentine sat still opposite to her, and 
was glad of the silence; it pleased him to 
think of this that Emily had done, till all on 
a sudden some familiar words out of the Bible 
flashed into his mind, strange, quaint words, 
and it seemed much more as if somebody 
kept repeating them in his presence than as 
if he had turned them over himself to the 
surface, from among the mass of scraps. that 
were lying littered about in the chambers of 
his memory. “The words of Jonadab the 
son of Rechab, that he commanded his 
sons.” 

“‘May I see the letter?” asked Emily. 

“There was no letter; we saw it in the 
Times,” said Valentine ; and again the mental 
repetition began. “The son of Rechab, that 
he commanded uis sons, are performed ; for 
unto this day——” 

Emily had dried her eyes now. 
Val dear,” she said, and hesitated. 

“Oh, I wish she would give me time to get 
once straight through to the end, and have 
done with it,” thought Valentine. “‘ The 
words of Jonadab the son of Rechab, that 
he commanded Ais sons, are——’ (yes, only 
the point of it is that they’re not—not yet, at 
any rate) the words of Jonadab.” 

Here Emily spoke again. “ Well, Val, 
nobody ever came into an estate more natu- 
rally and rightly than you do, for, however 
well you may have behaved about it, and 
nobody could have behaved better, you must 
have felt that as the old lady chose to leave 
all to one son, that should not have been 
the youngest. I hope you will be happy; 
and I know you will make a kind, good land- 


“ Well, 
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lord. It seems quite providential that you 
should have spent so much time in learning 
all about land and farming. I have always 
felt that all which was best and nicest in you 
would come out, if you could have prosperity, 
and we now see that it was intended for you.” 

Cordial, delightful words to Valentine ; 
they almost made him forget this letter that 
she had never heard of. 

“Oh, if you please, ma’am,” exclaimed a 
female servant, bursting into the room, “ Mr. 
Brandon’s love to you. He has sent the 
pony carriage, and he wants you to come 
back in it directly.” 

Something in the instant attention paid to 
this message, and the alacrity with which 
Emily ran up-stairs, as if perfectly ready, and 
expectant of it, showed Valentine that it did 
not concern his inheritance, but also what 
and whom it probably did concern, and he 
sauntered into the little hall to wait for Emily, 
put her into the carriage and fold the rug 
round her, while he observed without much 
surprise that she had for the moment quite 
forgotten his special affairs, and was anxious 
and rather urgent to be off. 

Then he drove into Wigfield, considering in 
his own mind that if John did not know any- 
thing concerning the command in this strange 
letter, he and he only was the person who 
ought to be told and consulted about it. 

It rained now, and when he entered the 
bank and paused to take off his wet coat, he 
saw on every face as it was lifted up that his 
news was known, and his heart beat so fast 
as he knocked at John’s door that he had 
hardly strength to obey the hearty “Come 
in.” 


Two minutes would decide what John knew, 
and whether he also had a message to give 


him from the dead. John was standing with 
his back to the fire, grave and lost in thought. 
Valentine came in, and sat down on one side 
of the grate, putting his feet on the fender to 
warm them. 
longed to change his attitude, for John 
neither moved nor spoke, and he could not 
see his face. His own agitation made him 
feel that he was watched, and that he could 
not seem ill at ease, and must not be the 
first to move; but at last when the silence 
and immobility of John became intolerable 
to him, he suddenly pushed back his chair, 
and looked up. John then turned his head 
slightly, and their eyes met. 

“You know it,” said Valentine. 

“Yes,” John answered gravely, “‘of course.” 

“Qh! what next, what next?” thought 
Valentine, and he spent two or three minutes 


in such a tumult of keen expectation and 
eager excitement, that he could hear every 
beat of his heart quite plainly, and then— 

“It is a very great upset of all my plans,” 
John said, still with more gravity than usual. 
“T had fully intended—indeed, I had hoped, 
old fellow, that you and I would be partners 
some day.” 

“« Oh, John,” exclaimed Valentine, a sudden 
revulsion of feeling almost overcoming him 
now he found that his fears as to what John 
might be thinking of were groundless. “Oh 
John, I wish we could! It might be a great 
deal better for me. And so you really did 
mean it? You are more like a brother than 
anything else. I hate the thought of that 
ill-starred house; I think I’ll stop here with 
you.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said John, just as composedly 
and as gravely as ever ; “ what do you mean, 
you’ foolish lad?” But he appreciated the 
affection Valentine had expressed for him, 
and kindly put his hand on his young rela- 
tive’s shoulder. 

Valentine had never found it so hard to 
understand himself as at that moment. His 
course was free, Giles could not speak, and 
John knew nothing ; yet either the firm clasp 
of a man’s hand on his shoulder roused him 
to the fact that he cared for this man so 
much that he -could be happier under his 
orders than free and his own master, or else 
his father’s words gathered force by mere 
withdrawal of opposition. 

For a moment he almost wished John did 
know ; he wanted to be fortified in his desire 
to remain with him; and yet No! he 
could not tell him ; that would be taking his 
fate out of his own hands for ever. 

“You think then I must—take.it up; in 
short, go and live in it ?” he said at length. 

*“ Think!” exclaimed John, with energy 





When he had done this, he | 


and vehemence ; “ why, who could possibly 
| think otherwise?” 

“T’ve always been accustomed to go in 
| and out amongst a posse of my own rela- 
tions.” 

“Your own relations must come to you 
then,” answered John pleasantly, “I, for one. 
Why, Melcombe’s only fifty or sixty miles off, 
man !” 

“It seems to me now that I’m very sorry 
for that poor little fellow’s death,” Valentine 
went on. 

“ Nobody could have behaved better dur- 
ing his lifetime than you have done,” John 
said. “Why, Val,” he exclaimed, looking 
down, “ you astonish me !” 

Valentine was vainly struggling with tears. 
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John went and bolted the door; then got | 
some wine, and brought him a glass. 

“As calm as possible during my father’s 
death and funeral,” he thought, “and now 
half-choking himself, forsooth, because his 
fortune’s made, and he must leave his rela- 
tions. I trust and hope, with all my heart, 
that Dorothea is not at the bottom of this! 
I supposed his nerves to be strong enough 
for anything.” 

Valentine was deadly pale. He put up a 
shaking hand for the glass, and as he drank 
the wine, and felt the blood creeping warmly 
about his limbs again, he thought “ John 
knows nothing whatever. No wonder he is 
astonished, he little thinks what a leap in the 
dark it is.” 

And so the die was cast. 

A few days after this Gladys and Barbara 
received letters ; the first ran as follows :— 


“My DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS,—Owe you 
three-and-sixpence for Blob’s biscuits, do 
I? Don’t you know that it is not polite 
to remind people of their debts? When 
you would have been paid that money 
I cannot think, if it were not for a circum- 
stance detailed below. I have just been 
reading that the finest minds always possess 
a keen sense of humour, so if you find nothing 
to laugh at in‘this, it will prove that there is 


| nothing particular in you. Did I ever think 
| there was? Well, why z/7 you ask such 
| awkward questions ?—Off ! 


THE NOBLE TUCK-MAN, 


Americus as he did wend 
With A. J. Mortimer, his chum, 
The two were greeted by a friend, 
“* And how are you, boys, Hi, Ho, Hum?” 


He spread a note so crisp, so neat 
(Ho, and Hi, and tender Hum), 
“If you of this a fifth can eat 
I’ll give you the remainder. Come!” 


To the tuck-shop three repair 
(Ho and Hun, and pensive Hi), 

One looks on to see all’s fair 
‘Two call out for hot mince pie. 


Thirteen tarts, a few Bath buns 
(Hi and Hum, and gorgeous Ho), 
Lobster cakes (the butter’d ones), 
All at once they cry “‘ No go.” 


Then doth tuck-man smile. ‘Them there 
(Ho and Hi, and futile Hum) 
Jellies three and sixpence air, 
se of spoons an equal sum.”’ 


Three are rich. Sweet task ’tis o’er, 
“Tuckman, you're a brick,’”’ they cry, 
Wildly then shake hands all four 
(Hum and Ho, the end is Hi). 











‘“‘N.B.—He spoke as good English as we | 
did, and we did not shake hands with him. | 
Such is poetic license. I may have exag- | 
gerated a little, as to the number of things | 
we ate. I repeat, I may have done. You | 

( 


will never be able to appreciate me till you 


| have learned to make allowance for such 


little eccentricities of genius. 
“Yours, with sentiments that would do 
anybody credit, 
“ GIFFORD CRAYSHAW.” 


The second letter, which was also addressed 
to both sisters, was from Johnnie, and ran as 
follows :— 


“* Now look here, you two fellows are not 
to expect me to spend all my spare time in 
writing to you. Where do you think I am 
now? Why, at Brighton. 

““Val’s a brick. Yesterday was our /xeat, 
and he came down to Harrow, called for me 
and Cray, and brought us here to the Old 
Ship Hotel. We two chose the dinner, and 
in twenty minutes that dinner was gone like 
a dream. Val and Cray made the unlucky 
waiter laugh till he dropped the butter-boat. 
The waiter was a proud man—I never saw 
a prouder. He had made up his mind that 
nothing should make him laugh, but at last 
we had him. Beware of pride, my friends. 

“Then we went to the Aquarium. My 
wig! I never saw anything so extraordinary. 
It ought to be called the Aquaria, for there 
are dozens of them. They are like large 
rooms full of water, and you go and look in 
at the fish through the windows. No, they’re 
more like caves than rooms, they have rocks 
for walls. Talk of the ancient Greeks! I'll 
never wish to be one of those fogies again ! 
I’ve seen turtles now under water, sitting 
opposite to one another, bowing and looking 
each in his fellow’s face, just like two cats on 
a rug. Why the world’s full of things that 
they knew nothing about. 

“But I had no notion that fish were such 
fools, some of them, at least. There were 
some conger eels seven feet long, and when 
we stared at them they went and stuck their 
little heads into crevices in the rocks. I 
should like to have reasoned with them, for 
they evidently thought they were hidden, 
while, in fact, they were wriggling upside 
down, full in view. Well, so then we went 
to see the octopus. One was just like a pink 
satin bag, covered with large ivory buttons, 
but that was only because it was inside out. 
While I was watching it I rather started, for 
I saw in a corner of the den close to me an 
enormous sort of bloated sea toadstool (as I 
thought), but it had eyes, it was covered 
with warts, it seemed very faint, and it heaved 
and panted. By that time a conglomeration 
like a mass of writhing serpents was letting 
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itself down the side of the den, and when it | all. Val doesn’t seem to care, and he hates 
got to the bottom it shot out a head, made | changing his name. He was quite crusty 
itself into the exact shape of an owl without | when we congratulated him. 

wings, and began to fly about the place. | 
That made three. if they don’t weed my garden they will catch 

“An old woman who was looking at them | it when I come home. 

too, called out then, ‘Oh, you brute, I hate} “I remain, your deservedly revered brother, 
you,’ and Val said to her, ‘My good lady, | "i i 
allow me to suggest that it is not hatred you | 
feel, but envy. Envy is a very bad passion, | 
and it is our duty to try and restrain it,’ | 
‘Sir,’ said the old lady, rather fiercely. ‘No,| “ What this fellow says is quite right, our 
we must not give way to envy,’ Val per-| letters are worth three of yours. You never 
sisted, ‘though, indeed, what are we in | once mentioned my guinea-pigs in your last, 
comparison with creatures who can turn | and we don’t care whether there is a baby at 
themselves inside out as soon as look at | Wigfield or not. Pretty, is he? I know 
you, fly without wings, and walk up a preci-| better, they are all ugly. Fanny Crayshaw 
pice by means of one pearl button?’ ‘If| has just got another. I detest babies; but 
the police were after you, it might be handy | George thinks (indeed many parents do) 
to turn yourself inside out, I’ll allow,’ she | that the youngest infant is just as mucha 
answered, in a very loud, angry voice, ‘so | human being as he is himself, even when it 


A postscript followed, from Crayshaw :— 








as they should not know you ; but I wouldn’t, 
if I could, I’ll assure you, young man, no, that 
I wouldn’t, not for all the pearl buttons in 
the world.’ 

“Well, I never wrote such a long letter 
in my life, it must count for three, mind. 
We had a great deal more fun after that, | 
but Val and I got away, because a little 
crowd collected. Cray stayed behind, pre- 
tending he did not belong to us, and he 
heard a man say, ‘ Perhaps the gentleman’s 
a parson; that sort always think they ought 
to be moralising about something or other.’ 
And he found out by their talk that the old 
lady was a clearstarcher, so when she was 
alone again we went back. Val said he 
should be some time at Brighton, and he 
gave her his address and offered her his 
washing. She asked for his name, too, and he 
replied—you know how grave Val is—‘ Well, 


is squalling, in fact more so.” 
o) 


CHAPTER XXIII.—DANTE AND OTHERS. 


“ He climbed the wall of heaven, and saw his love 
Safe at her singing; and he left his foes 
In vales of doles weltering unassoiled 
Immortal sufferers henceforth, in both worlds.” 


Ir was the middle of April. Valentine 
was gone, and the Mortimer children were 
running wild, for their nurse had suddenly 
departed on account of the airs of the new 
lady-housekeeper, who, moreover, had quar- 
relled with the new governess. 

John was now without doubt Mr. Mortimer, 
the head of his family and all alone of his 
name, for Valentine had been obliged to 
take the name of Melcombe, and, rather to 
the surprise of his family, had no sooner 
got things a little settled than he had started 
across the Continent to meet Mrs. Peter 
Melcombe, and bring her home to England. 





ma’am, I’m sorry to say I cannot oblige you 
with my name, because I don’t know it. All| 
I am sure about is, that it begins with an M ; 
but I’ve written up to London, and I shall 


- . ’ | 
know for a certainty the week after next. 


Mr. Mortimer still felt his father’s death, 
and he regretted Valentine’s absence more 
than he cared to confess. He lost his 
temper rather often, at that particular season, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





| for he did not know where to turn. The house- 
| keeper and the governess insisted frequently 


So she winked at me, and tapped herself on | 
»ealing to him against each other, about 


the forehead. Val is very much vexed be- | on apy 
cause he came up to London about the will, | all sorts of matters that he knew nothing of, 
and the lawyers say he cannot—or somebody | and the children took advantage of their 
else, I don’t know which—cannot administer | feuds to do precisely as they pleased. John’s 
it unless he takes the name of Melcombe. | house, though it showed evidently enough 
So what he said was quite true, and after- | that it was a rich man’s abode, had a com- 
wards we heard the old lady telling her friends | fortable homeliness about it, but it had always 
that he was demented, but he seemed very | been a costly house to keep, and now that it 
harmless and good. | was less than ever needful to him to save 

“It’s an extraordinary thing, isn’t it, that | money, he did not want to hear recriminz 
Vai has turned out to be rich. Please thank | tions concerning such petty matters as the 
father for writing and telling me about it | too frequent tuning of the school-room piano, 





“Give my love to the kids, and tell them. 
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and the unprofitable fabrics which had been 
bought for the children’s dresses. 

In less than two years Parliament would 
dissolve. It was now frequently said that 
Mr. Mortimer was to stand for the borough 
of Wigfield; but how this was compatible 
with the present state of his household he 
did not know. 

“ T suppose,” he said to himself one morn- 
ing, with a mighty sigh, “I suppose there is 
only one way out of it all. I really must 
take a liking to red hair, Well! not just 
eg 
4 It was about ten o’clock in the morning 
when he said this, and he was setting out to 
walk across the fields, and call for the first 
time on Mrs. Frederic Walker. He was 
taking his three younger children with him 
to make an apology to her. 

Now that Mrs. Walker was a widow, she 
and Mr. Mortimer had half unconsciously 
changed their manner slightly towards each 
other, they were just as friendly as before, 
but net so familiar ; the children, however, 
were very intimate with her. 

“She didn’t want that bit of garden,” 
argued little Hugh, as one who felt aggrieved ; 
“and when she saw that we had taken it she 
only laughed.” 

The fact was, that finding a small piece of 
waste ground at the back of Mrs. Walker’s 


shrubbery, the children had dug it over, 
divided it with oyster-shells into four por- 
tions, planted it with bulbs and roots, and 
in their own opinion it was now theirs. They 


came rather frequently to dig in it. Some- 
times on these occasions they went in-doors 
to see “ Mrs. Nemily,” and perhaps partake 
of bread and jam. Once they came in to 
complain of her gardener, who had been 
weeding in their gardens. They wished her 
to forbid this. Emily laughed, and said she 
would. 

Their course of honest industry was, how- 
ever, discovered at last by the twins ; and 
now they were to give up the gardens, which 
seemed a sad pity, just when they had been 
intending to put in spring crops. 

Some people never really Aave anything. 
It is not only that they can get no good out 
of things (that is common even among those 
who are able both to have and to hold), but 
that they don’t know how to reign over their 
possessions and appropriate them. 

Their chattels appear to know this, and 
despise them; their dogs run after other 
men; the best branches of their rose-trees 
climb over the garden-wall, and people who 











reason for any roses being planted inside. 
Such people always know their weak point, 
and spend their own money as if they had 
stolen it. 

The little Mortimers were not related to 
them. Here was a piece of ground which 
nobody cultivated; it manifestly wanted 
owners; they took it, weeded it, and flung 
out all the weeds into Mrs. Walker’s garden. 

The morning was warm ; a south wind was 
fluttering the half-unfolded leaf-buds, and 
spreading abroad the soft odour of violets 
and primroses which covered the sunny 
slopes. 

John’s children, when they came in at 
Mrs. Walker’s drawing-room window, brought 
some of this delicate fragrance of the 
spring upon their hair and clothes. Grown- 
up people are not in the habit of rolling 
about, or tumbling down over beds of flowers. 
They must take the consequences, and leave 
the ambrosial scents of the wood behind 
them. 

John himself, who had not been prepared 
to see them run off from him at the last 
moment, beheld their active little legs dis- 
appearing as they got over the low ledge of 
the open window. He, however, did not 
follow their example, but walked round to 
the front of the house, and was shown into 
the drawing-room, after ringing the bell, 
Emily lifting up her head at his entrance 
with evident surprise. He was surprised 
too, even startled, for on a sofa opposite to 
her sat a lady whom he had been thinking of 
a good deal during the previous month—her 
of the golden head, Miss Justina Fairbairn. 
It was evident that the children had not an- 
nounced his intended call. 

Miss Justina Fairbairn was the daughter of 
an old K.C.B. deceased. She and her 
mother were poor, but they were much 
respected as sensible, dignified women; and 
they had that kind of good opinion of them- 
selves which those who hold in sincerity 
(having no doubt or misgiving) can gene- 
rally spread among their friends. 

Miss Fairbairn was a fine, tall woman, 
with something composed and even motherly 
in her appearance; her fair and rather wide 
face had a satisfied, calm expression, except- 
ing when she chanced to meet John,. and 
then a flash would come from those cold 
blue eyes, a certain hope, doubt, or feeling 
of suspense would assert itself in spite of 
her. It never rose to actual expectation, 
for she was most reasonable ; and John had 
never shown her any attention; but she had 


smell at the flowers there appear to supply a | 4 sincere conviction that a marriage with 
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her would be the best and most suitable that 
was possible for him. It was almost incon- 
ceivable, she thought, that he could escape 
the knowledge of this fact long. She was so 
every way suitable. She was about thirty- 
two years of age, and she felt sure he ought 
not to marry a younger woman. 

Many people thought as she did, that Mr. 
Mortimer could not do better than marry 
Miss Fairbairn; and it is highly probable 
that this opinion had originated with herself, 
though it must be well understood that she 
had not expressed it. Thoughts are certainly 
able to spread themselves without the aid of 
looks or language. Invisible seed that floats 
from the parent plant can root itself wherever 
it settles; and thoughts must have some 
medium through which they sail till they 
reach minds that can take them in, and there 
they strike root, and whole crops of the 
same sort come up, just as if they were indi- 
genous, and naturally belonging to their 
entertainers. This is even more true in great 
matters than in small. 

Miss Fairbairn, as usual when she saw 
John, became gracious. John was thought 
to be a very intellectual man ; she was intel- 
lectual, and meant to be more so. John was 
specially fond of his children ; her talk con- 
cerning children should be both wise and 
kind. 


Real love of children and childhood is, 
however, a quality that no one can success- 
fully feign. John had occasionally been seen, 
by observant matrons and maids, to attempt 
with a certain uncouth tenderness to do his 


children womanly service. He could tie 
their bonnet-strings and sashes when these 
came undone. They had been known to 
apply to him during a walk to take stones out 
of their boots, and also to lace these up again. 

Why should we write. of children as if 
they were just like grown-up people? They 
are not in the least like, any more than they 
are like one another ; but here they are, and 
if we can neither love nor understand them, 
woe betide us! 

“No more crying, my dear,” John had 
said that morning to his youngest daughter. 

He had just administered a reproof to her 
as he sat at breakfast, for some infantile delin- 
quency; and she, sniffing and sobbing 
piteously, testified a desire to kiss him in 
token of penitence. 

**1’m good now,” she remarked. 

“‘Where’s your pocket - handkerchief?” 
said her father, with magisterial dignity. 

The infant replied that she had lost it, and 
straightway asked to borrow his. 





John lent the article, and having made use 
of it, she pushed it back with all good faith 
into his breast-pocket, and repeating, “ I’m 
good now,” received the coveted kiss, and 
presently after a donation of buttered toast, 
upon which she became as happy as ever. 

In ordinary life it devolves on the mother 
to lend a handkerchief; but if children 
have none, there are fathers who can rise to 
such occasions, and not feel afterwards as if 
heroic sacrifices had been demanded of them. 

John Mortimer felt that Miss Fairbairn 
had never before greeted him with so much 
empressement. They sat down, and she im- 
mediately began to talk to him. A flatter- 
ing hope that he had known of her presence, 
and had come at once to see her, gave her 
just the degree of excitement that she wanted 
to enable her to. produce her thoughts at 
their best ; while he, accustomed by experi- 
ence to caution, and not ready yet to com- 
mit himself, longed to remark that he had 
been surprised as well as pleased to see her. 
But he found no opportunity at first to do 
it; and in the meantime Emily sat and 
looked on, and listened to their conversation 
with an air of easy imsouciance very natural 
and becoming to her. Emily was seven-and- 
twenty, and had always been accustomed to 
defer to Miss Fairbairn as much older as 
well as wiser than: herself ; and this deference 
did not seem out of place, for the large, fair 
spinster made the young matron look slender 
and girlish. 

John Mortimer remembered how Emily 
had said a year ago that he could not 
do better than marry Justina. He thought 
she had invited her there to that end ; and 
as he talked he took care to express to her 
by looks his good-humoured defiance ; where- 
upon she defended herself with her eyes, and 
punished him by saying— 

“T thought you would come to-day per- 
haps and see my little house. Do you like it, 
John? I have been in it less than three 
months, and I am already quite attached to 
it. Miss Fairbairn only came last night, and 
she is delighted with it.” 

“ Yes,” said Justina, “I only came last 
night ;” and an air of irrepressible satisfac- 
tion spread itself over her face—that Mr. 
Mortimer should have walked over to see her 
this very first morning was beyond her utmost 
hopes. She had caused Emily to invite her 
at that particular time that she might often 
see John, and here he was. 

“Emily thinks it a pointed thing, my 
coming at once,” he cogitated. “She re- 
minds me, too, that friendship for her did 
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not bring me. Well, I was too much out of 
spirits to come a month ago.” 

Emily’s eyes flashed and softened when 
she saw him out of countenance, and a little 
twist came in her lips where a smile would 
like to have broken through. She was still in 
crape, and wore the delicate gossamer of her 
widow’s cap, with long, wing-like streamers 
falling away at her back; and while she sat 


PUA 


that all this learning was sham—it was the 
outcome of no real taste; and he felt like a 
fool while one of the ladies did the wooing 
and the other, as he thought, amused herself 


with watching it. 


like the present wooer. 





| an 


He was accustomed to be 
wooed, and to be watched, but he had been 
trying for some time to bring his mind to 


at work on a cumbersome knitted shawl she 
listened with an air of docility to Justina’s 
conversation, without noticing that a touch of 
dismay was beginning to show itself in John’s 
face ; for Miss Fairbairn had begun to speak 
of Italian literature, a subject she had been 
getting up lately for certain good reasons of 
her own. She dared to talk about Dante, 
and John was almost at once keenly aware 


d now he knew well that this sort of talk 
would drive him wild in a week. It’repre- 
sented nothing real. No; the thing would 
not do. She was a good woman ; she would 
have ruled his house well ; she would have 
been just to his children; and if he had 
established her in all comfort and elegance 


While away from | over his family, he might have left her, and 


her he fancied that he had begun to succeed, | attended to those prospective Parliamentary 
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duties as long as he liked, without annoying 
her. She was a lady too, and her mother, 
old Lady Fairbairn, was a pleasant and un- 
exceptionable woman. But she was making 
herself ridiculous now. No; it would not do. 

Giving her up then and there, he suddenly 
started from his seat as if he felt relieved, 
and drawing himself to his full height, looked 
down on the two ladies, one of whom, lifting 
her golden head, continued the wooing with 
her eyes, while the other said carelessly and 
with a dispassionate air— 

“ Well, I cannot think how you or John 
or any one can like that bitter-hearted, 
odious, cruel Dante.” 

“ Emily,” exclaimed Miss Fairbairn, ‘‘ how 
can you be so absurd, dear?” 

“T wonder they did not tear him into little 
bits,” continued Emily audaciously, “ instead 
of merely banishing him, which was all they 
did—wasn’t it, John?” 

“T cannot imagine what you mean,” ex- 
claimed Miss Fairbairn, while John laughed, 
and felt that at least here was something 
real and natural. 

“You cannot? That’s because you don’t 
consider, then, what we should feel if some- 
body now were to write a grand poem about 
our fathers, mothers, aunts, uncles, and dear 
friends deceased, setting forth how he had 
seen them all in the nether regions ; how he 


had received their confidences, and’ how 


penitent most of them were. Persecuted, 
indeed! and misunderstood! I consider 
that his was the deadliest revenge any man 
ever took upon his enemies.” 

Miss Fairbairn’s brow, on hearing this, 
contracted with pain; for John laughed 
again, and turning slightly towards Emily as 
he stood leaning against the window-frame, 
took the opportunity to get away from the 
subject of Italian literature, and ask her 
some question about her knitting. 

“ It must be something to give away, I am 
sure. You are always giving.” 

“But you know, John,” she amswered, as 
if excusing herself, “we are not at all sure 
that we shall have any possessions, anything 
of our own, in the future life—anything, con- 
sequently, to give away. Perhaps it will all 
belong to all. So let us have enough of 
giving while we can, and enjoy the best part 
of possession.” 

“* Dear Emily,” said Miss Fairbairn kindly, 
“you should not indulge in these unautho- 
rised fancies.” 

‘But it so chances that this is not fora 
poor person,” observed Emily, “ but for dear 
Aunt Christie.” 


-| as soon as she could, and took the oppor- 





“ Ah, she was always very well while she 
lived with me,” said John; “but I hear a 
very different account of her now.” 

“Yes; she has rheumatism in her foot; 
so that she is obliged to sit up-stairs. John, 
you should go and see her.” 

“‘T will take Mr. Mortimer to her,” said 
Justina, rising serenely. This she thought 
would break off the conversation, in which 
she had no part. 

So John went up to Miss Christie’s little 
sitting-room, and there she was, bolt upright, 
with her lame foot on a cushion. By this 
visit he gave unmixed pleasure to the old 
lady, and afforded opportunity to the younger 
one for some pleasant, reasonable speeches, 
and for a little effective waiting on the in- 
valid, as well as for some covert compliments. 

“Ay, John Mortimer,” quoth Miss 
Christie, with an audacious twinkle in her 
eyes, “I’m no that clear that I don’t deserve 
all the pain I’ve got for my sins against ye.” 

“* Against me !” exclaimed John, amazed. 

‘** Some very bad advice I gave ye, John,” 
she continued, while Miss Fairbairn, a little 
surprised, looked on. 

“Make your mind easy,” John answered 
with mock gravity, for he knew well enough 
what she meant. “I never follow bad ad- 
vice. I promise not to follow yours.” 

‘‘What was your advice, dear?” asked 
Miss Fairbairn sweetly, her golden head 
within a yard of John’s as she stooped for- 
ward. “I wonder you should have ventured 
to give advice to such a man as Mr. Mor- 
timer. People always seem to think that in 
any matter of consequence they are lucky if 
they can get advice from him.” , 

John drew a long breath, and experienced 
a strong sense of compunction; but Miss 
Christie was merely relieved, and she began 
to talk with deep interest about the new 
governess and the new housekeeper. 

Miss Fairbairn brought John down again 


tunity to engage his attention on the stairs, 
by asking him a question on some political 
subject that really interested him; and he, 
like a straightforward man, falling into the 
trap, began to give her his views respect- 
ing it. 

But as he opened the drawing-room door 
for her, his three children, who all this time 
had been in the garden, came running in at 
the window, and before he and Miss Fair- 
bairn were seated, his two little boys, tread- 
ing on Mrs. Walker’s crape, were thrusting 
some large handfuls of flowers almost into 
her face, while Anastasia emptied a lapful 
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on to her knees. 
graciously. 

“And so,” little Hugh exclaimed, “as 
father said we were not to have the gardens, 
we thought we had better gather all the 
flowers, because ‘hey are our own, you know,” 
he proceeded ; “ for we bought most of the 
|| bulbs with our own money ; and they're all 
for you.” 

Hyacinths, narcissus, wallflowers, polyan- 
thus, they continued to be held up for her 
inspection. 

“ And you'll let us put them in water our- 
selves, won’t you ?” said Bertram. 

“Yes, she will, Bertie,” cried Hugh. 

“ Don’t tread on Mrs. Walker’s dress,” 
John began, and -the sprites, as if in ready 
obedience, were off in an instant; but in 
reality they were gone to find vases for the 
flowers, Emily looking up with all composure, 
though a good deal of scrambling and argu- 
ing were heard through the open door. 

‘We found these in the pantry,” exclaimed 
the two little boys, returning, each with a 
dish in his hand. “Nancy wanted to get 
some water, but we wouldn’t let her.” 

“Come here,” exclaimed John with gra- 
vity ; “come here, and shut the door. Emily, 
I brought these imps on purpose to apologize 
for their high misdemeanours.” 

Thereupon the two little boys blushed and 
hung their heads, It was nothing to have 
taken the garden, but it daunted them to 
have to acknowledge the fault. Before they 
had said a word, however, a shrill little voice 
cried out behind them— 

“But I can’t do my apologize yet, father, 
because I’ve got a pin in my cape, and it 
pricks, and somebody must take it out.” 

“I cannot get the least pretence of peni- 
tence out of any one of them,” exclaimed 
John, unable to forbear laughing. “I must 
make the apology myself, Emily. I am very 
much afraid that these gardens were taken 
without leave ; they were not given at all.” 

“T have heard you say more than once,” 
answered Emily, with an easy smile, “ that it 
is the privilege of the giver to forget. I 
never had a very good memory.” 

“ But they confessed themselves that they 
took them.” 

“Well, John, then if you said they were to 
apologize,” answered Emily, giving them just 
the shadow of a smile, “of course they 
must ;” and so they did, the little boys with 
hot blushes and flashing eyes, the little girl 
with innocent unconsciousness of shame. 
Then “ Mrs. Nemily” rather spoilt the dignity 
of the occasion by taking her up and kissing 


Emily accepted them 








her ; upon which the child inquired in a loud 
whisper— 

““But now we’ve done our afologize, we 
may keep our gardens, mayn’t we?” 

At this neither she nor John could help 
laughing. 

“ You may, if papa has no objection,” said 
Emily, suddenly aware of a certain set look 
about Miss Fairbairn’s lips, and a glance of 
reproof, almost of anguish, from her stern 
blue eye. 

Miss Fairbairn had that morning tasted 
the sweetness of hope, and she now expe- 
rienced a sharp pang of jealousy when she 
saw the children hanging about Emily with 
familiar friendliness, treading on her tucks, 
whispering confidences in her ears, and put- 
ting their flowers on the clean chintz of her 
ottomans. These things Justina would have 
found intolerable if done to herself, unless in 
their father’s presence. Even then she would 
have only welcomed them for the sake of 
diverting them from Emily. 

She felt sure that at first all had been as 
she hoped, and as it ought to be; and she 
could not refrain from darting a glance of 
reproof at Emily. She even felt as if it was 
wrong of John to be thus beguiled into turn- 
ing away when he ought to have been cul- 
tivating his acquaintance with her mind and 
character. It was still more wrong of Emily 
to be attracting his notice and drawing him 
away from his true place, his interest, and 
now almost his duty. 

Emily, with instant docility, put the little 
Anastasia down and took up her knitting, 
while Miss Fairbairn, suddenly feigning a 
great interest in horticulture, asked after 
John’s old gardener, who she heard had just 
taken another prize. 

“The old man is very well,” said John, 
“and if you and Mrs. Walker would come 
Over some morning, I am sure he would be 
proud to show you the flowers.” 

Miss Fairbairn instantly accepted the pro- 
posal. 

“TI always took an interest in that old 
man,” she observed ; “he is so original.” 

“Yes, he is,” said John. 

“ But at what time of day are you generally 
at home,” she continued, not observing, or 
perhaps not intending to observe that the 
flowers could have been shown during their 
owner’s absence. “ At luncheon time, or at 
what time ?” 

John, thus appealed to, paused an instant ; 
he had never thought of coming home to 
entertain the ladies, but he could not be 
inhospitable, and he concluded that the mis- 
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take was real. ‘At luncheon time,” he 
presently said, and named a day when he 
would be at home, being very careful to 
address the invitation to Mrs. Walker. 

He then retired with his children, who 
were now in very good spirits; they gave 
their hands to Justina, who would have liked 
to kiss them, but the sprites skipped away in 
their father’s wake, and while he walked home, 
lost in thought on grave and serious things, 
they broke in every now and then with their 
childish speculations on life and manners. 

“Swanny must put on his Sunday coat 
when they come, and his orange handker- 
chief that Janie hemmed for him because 
Mrs. Swan’s fingers are all crumpled up,” said 
the little girl. 

“Father, what’s a Methodist?” asked 
Hugh. 

Before John could answer little Bertram 
informed his brother, “ It is a thing about not 
going to church. It, has nothing to do with 
her fingers being crumpled up, that’s rheu- 
matism.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—SELF-WONDER AND SELF- 
SCORN. 


“‘ Something there is moves me to love, and I 
Do know I love, but know not how, nor why.” 
A. Brome. 


As John and his children withdrew together 
through the garden, Justina Fairbairn sat 
with her work on her knees, watching them. 

“‘Mr. Mortimer is six-and-thirty, is he not?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” answered Emily. 

“How much he improves in appearance !” 
she observed ; “he used not to be thought 
handsome when he was very young—he is 
both handsome and stately now.” 

“It is the way with the Mortimers, I 
think,” said Emily. “I should not wonder 
if in ten years’ time Val is just as majestic as 
the old men used to be, though he has no 
dignity at all about him now.” 

“Yes, majesty is the right word,” said 
Justina serenely. “ Mr. Mortimer has a finer 
presence, a finer carriage than formerly ; it 
may be partly because he is not so very thin 
as he used to be.” 

“‘ Perhaps so, said Emily. 

*‘ And this was his first call,” continued 
Justina, obliged to make openings for herself 
through which to push what she had to say. 
“IT suppose, dear, you could hardly fail to 
notice how matters were going. This calling 
at once, and his bringing the children too; 
and his wish to find out my opinions, and 
tell me his own on various subjects.” 

Silence on the part of the hostess. 





“TI could almost have wished, dear Emily, 
that you had not r 

She paused. “Had not what?” 
Emily. 

Miss Fairbairn remembered that she was 
Mrs. Walker’s guest, and that it behoved her 
not to offend her hostess, because she wanted 
to stay in that house as long as possible. She 
would like to have. finished her speech thus: 
“that you had not engrossed the children so 
completely ;” but she said instead, with a 
little smile meant to look conscious, “% 
believe I meant, dear, that I should have 
been very glad to talk to the children my- 
self.” 

She felt that this reply fell rather flat, but 
she knew that Emily must immediately be 
made aware of what she now hoped was 
really the state of the case, and must also be 
made to help her. 

No surprise was expressed, but Mrs. 
Walker did not make any reply whatever, so 
she continued,— 

“You look surprised, dear, but surely 
what I have hinted at cannot be a new 
thought to you,” and as it did not suit her to 
drop the subject yet, she proceeded. “ No, 
I see by your smile that it is not. I confess 
I should have liked to talk to them, for,’’ she 
added, with a sigh of contentment, “the task, 
I see very platnly before me, is always a 
difficult one to undertake.” 

Still Emily was silent ; she seemed lost in 
thought ; indeed, she was considering among 
other things that it was little more than a year 
since she and John had discussed Justina 
together ; was there, could there really be any- 
thing between them now? 

Justina watched her, and wished she could 
know what effect these hints had taken. 
Emily had always behaved in such a high- 
minded, noble way to her lovers, and been so 
generous to other women, that Justina de- 
pended on her now. The lower nature paid 
homage to the higher, even to the point of 
believing in a sense of honour quite alien to 
its own experience. There was not the least 
reason to suppose that Emily cared about 
John Mortimer, but she wanted her to stand 
aside lest he should take it into his head to 
begin to care for her. So many men had 
been infatuated about Emily, but Emily had 
never wished to rob another woman for the 
mere vanity of spoliation, and Justina’s 
opinion of her actually was that if she could 
be made to believe that she, Justina, had any 
rights in John Mortimer, she would not stand 
in her light, even though she might have 
begun to think highly of his house, and his 
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position, as advantageous for herself. Love 
she did not take into her consideration, she 
neither felt that nor imputed it to others. 


| 


“Perhaps it is just as well,” answered 
Justina ; “I should have felt very awkward 
going about his house and garden in his 


She was thoroughly mean herself, but if | absence.” 


Emily had done anything mean, it would 
positively have shaken her faith and trust in 
Goodness itself. It would actually have been 
bad for her, and there is no saying how 
much lower she might have declined, if one 
of the few persons she believed in had made 
a descent. 

Though she thought thus of Emily, she 
had notwithstanding felt towards her a kind 
of serene superiority, as might be felt towards 
one who could only look straight before her, 
by one who could see round a corner; but 
that morning, for the first time, she had 
begun to fear her, to acknowledge a certain 
charm in her careless, but by no means un- 
gracious indifference; in her sweet, natural 
ways with John’s children, and in those dark 
lashes which clouded her soft grey eyes. 

The contradictions in her face were dan- 
gerous ; there was a wistful yearning in her 
smile ; joyous as her laugh sounded, she often 
put a stop to its sudden sweetness with a sigh. 

Justina felt Emily’s silence very oppres- 
sive, and while it lasted she fully expected 
that it would be broken at last by some im- 
portant words. 

Emily might tell her that she must be 


deceiving herself, and might be able to give 
such decisive proof of the fact as would 


oblige her to give up this new hope. That 
was what Justina feared. On the other hand, 
she might show her ignorance and lighten 
Justina’s heart by merely asking her whether 
she thought she could love and bear with an- 
other woman’s children. She might even ask 
whether John Mortimer had made his inten- 
tions plain. 

But no, when Emily did speak, she ap- 
peared completely to ignore these hints, 
though her face retained its air of wonder 
and cogitation. 

“ By-the-bye, Justina,” she said, “ you put 
me a little out of countenance just now. 
John Mortimer never meant to ask us to 
luncheon ; I know he seldom or ever comes 
home in the middle of the day.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” said Justina. 

“Quite sure ; you invited yourself.” 

“Did I make a mistake? Well, if he did 
not at first intend it, he certainly caught at 
the notion afterwards.” 

“Do you think so? I thought, on the 
contrary, that he spent some moments in 
considering what day he could spare to come 
home and receive us.” 





“Justina,” said Emily, driven at last to 
front the question, “‘ How much do you wish 
me to understand ?” 

“ Nothing at all, dear, but what you see,” 
she replied, without lifting her head from her 
work ; then she added, ‘‘ Do those children 
come here often?” 

“Two or three times a week, I think,” 
answered Emily, with a degree of careless- 
ness that attracted Miss Fairbairn’s attention. 
She had appeared more than commonly in- 
different that morning, she had hardly re- 
sponded to the loving caresses of John’s 
children, but this had seemed to signify 
nothing, they came and hung about her just 
the same. 

“They had taken those gardens some time 
before I found it out,” she continued. “ They 
run through the copses and through those 
three or four fields that belong to John, and 
get into my garden over the stepping-stones 
in the brook.” 

“They must feel very sure of their wel- 
come,” said Justina, rather pointedly. 

“Yes,” answered Emily, also rather point- 
edly; “but I have never invited them to 
come, never once ; there is, as you see, no 
occasion.” 

Holding her graceful head a little higher 
than usual, she folded up her now finished 
shawl, ran up-stairs with it to Miss Christie’s 
room, and was conscious almost at once (or 
she fancied so) that her old aunt looked at 
her witha certain air of scrutiny, not unmixed 
with amusement. She was relieved when 
she had put on her gift to hear Miss Christie 
say, “ Well, ye’ll be glad to know that I feel 
more at my ease now than I’ve done for some 
time.” 

There had been such an air of triumph in 
Miss Christie’s glance that Emily was pleased 
to find she was only exultant on account 
of her health. She expressed her gladness, 
and assured the old lady she would soon be 
as active as ever. 

“Tt’s no my foot I’m thinking of,” answered 
Miss Christie, “but some bad advice that 
weighed on my mind—bad advice that I’ve 
given to John Mortimer.” ‘Thereupon she 
related the conversation in which she had 
recommended Miss Fairbairn to him. 

Emily sat very still—so still, that she 
hardly seemed to breathe, then, looking up, 
she said, perhaps rather more calmly and 
quietly than was her wont— 
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“Several people have thought it would be 
a good thing for John to marry Justina Fair- 
bairn.” 

“And I was one of them,” quoth Miss 
Christie, her eyes sparkling with joy and 
malice, “but I’ve thought lately that I was 
just mistaken,” and she presently related what 
had passed between herand John that morning. 

Emily’s fair cheek took a slight blush-rose 
tint. If she felt relieved, this did not appear; 
perhaps she thought, “ Under like circum- 
stances John would speak just so of me.” 
The old lady had been silent some moments 
before Emily answered, and when she did 
speak she said— 

“What! you and John actually joked 
about poor Justina in her presence, auntie?” 

“ Did I see him in her absence?” inquired 
Miss Christie, excusing herself. “TI tell ye, 
child, I’ve changed my mind. John Morti- 
mer’s a world too good for her. Aye, but he 
looked grand this morning.” 

“ Yes,” answered Emily, “ but it is a pity 
he thinks all the women are in love with 
him!” Then, feeling that she had been un- 
just, she corrected herself, ‘‘ No, I mean that 
he is so keenly aware how many women there 
are in the neighbourhood who would gladly 
marry him.” 
“ Aware!” quoth Miss Christie, instantly 
taking his part. Can he 


‘¢ Aware, indeed ! 
ever go out, or stop at home, that somebody 


doesn’t try tomake himaware! Small blame 
to them,” she added with a laugh, ‘‘ few men 
can hold their heads higher, either moreally 
or pheesically, and he has his pockets full of 
money besides.” 

Emily got away from Miss Christie as soon 
as she could, put on ‘her bonnet, and went 
into the garden. 

The air was soft, and almost oppressively 
mild, for the bracing east wind was gone, and 
a tender wooing zephyr was fluttering among 
the crumbled leaves, and helping them to 
their expansion. Before she knew what 
instinct had taken her there, she found her- 
self standing by the four little gardens, listen- 
ing to the cheerful dance of the water among 
the stepping-stones, and looking at the small 
footsteps of the children, which were printed 
all over their property. 

Yes, there was no mistake about that, her 
empty heart had taken them in with no 
thought and no fear of anything that might 
follow. 

Only the other day and her thoughts had 
been as free as air, there was a sorrowful 
shadow lying behind her ; when she chose, 
she looked back into it, recalled the confid- 





ing trust, and marital pride, and instinctive 
courage of her late husband, and was suffi- 
ciently mistress of her past to muse no more 
on his unopened mind, and petty ambitions, 
and small range of thought. He was gone 
to heaven, he could see farther now, and as 
for these matters, she had hidden them; 
they were shut down into night and oblivion, 
with the dust of what had once been a faith- 
ful heart. 

Fred Walker had been as one short- 
sighted, who only sees things close at hand, 
but sees them clearly. 

Emily was very long-sighted, but in a vast 
range of vision are comprehended many 
things that the keenest eyes cannot wholly 
define, and some that are confused with their 
own shadows. 

Things near she saw as plainly as he had 
done, but the wondrous wide distance drew 
her now and again away from these. The 
life of to-day would sometimes spend itself 
in gazing over the life in her whole day. Her 
life, as she felt it, yearning and passioning, 
would appear to overflow the little cup of its 
separation, or take reflections from other 
lives, till it was hardly all itself, so much as a 
small part of the great whole, Gad’s immortal 
child, the wonderful race of mankind, held in 
the hand of its fashioner, and conscious of 
some yearning, the ancient yearning towards 
its source. 

Emily moved slowly home again, and felt 
rather sensitive about the proposed luncheon 
at John Mortimer’s house. She wished she 
had managed to spare him from being obliged 
to give the invitation. ‘She even considered 
whether Justina could be induced to go 
alone. But there was no engagement that 
could be pleaded as a reason for absenting 
herself. What must be done was before they 
went, to try, without giving needless pain, 
to place the matter in a truer light. This 
would only be fair to poor Justina. 

Emily scarcely confessed to her own heart 
that she was glad of what Miss Christie had 
said. She was not, from any thought that it 
could make the least difference to herself, 
but, upon reflection, she felt ashamed of how 
John Mortimer had been wooed, and of how 
he had betrayed by his smile that he 
knew it. 

That day was a Tuesday, the luncheon was 
to take place on Saturday, but on Friday 
afternoon Emily had not found courage or 
occasion to speak to her friend. The more 
she thought about it, the more difficult and 
ungracious the matter seemed. 


Such was the state of things. Miss 
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Christie was still up-stairs, Justina was seated 
at work in the drawing-room, and Emily, 
arrayed in a lilac print apron, was planting 
some fresh ferns in her sardinitre, when the 
door was opened, and the servant announced 
Mr. Mortimer. Emily was finishing her hor- 
ticulture, and was not at all the kind of per- 
son to be put out of countenance on being 
discovered at any occupation that it suited 
her fancy to be engaged in. She, however, 
blushed beautifully, just as any other woman 
might have done, on being discovered in her 
drawing-room so arrayed, and her hands 
acquainted with peat. 

She presently left the room. John knew 
she was gone to wash her hands, and hoped 
she would not stay away long. “ For it won’t 
do, my lady,” he thought, “‘ however long you 
leave me. I will not make an offer to the 
present candidate, that I am determined !” 

In the meantime Justina, wishing to say 
something of Emily that would sound amia- 
ble, and yet help her own cause, remarked 
pleasantly — 

“ Emily is a dear, careless creature—just 
like what she was as a girl” (careless creatures, 
by-the-bye, are not at all suited to be step- 
mothers). 

“Yes,” answered John, in an abstracted 
tone, and as if he was not considering Mrs. 
Walker’s mental characteristics, which was 
the case, for he was merely occupied in wish- 
ing she would return. 

“‘ But she wishes to look well, notwithstand- 
ing,” continued Justina, as if excusing her, 
“so no wonder she goes to divest herself of 
her housemaid’s apron.” 

“Ah,” said John, who was no great ob- 
server of apparel, “I thought she was not 
dressed as usual ;” but he added, “she is so 
graceful, that in any array she cannot fail to 
look well.” 

Justina looked up feeling hurt, and also a 
little surprised. Here she was, alone with 
John Mortimer for the first time in her life, 
and he was entertaining her with the praise 
of another woman ; but she had a great deal 
of self-command, and she began almost at 
once to ask him some questions about his 
children. She had a most excellent gover- 
ness to recommend, and was it not true that 
they wanted a nurse also? Yes, Mr. Mor- 
timer did want both, and, as Justina had been 
writing to every friend she had about these 
functionaries, and had heard of several, she 
mentioned in each case the one she thought 
most suitable, and John, much pleased at the 
happy chance which brought such treasures 
before him, was deep in conversation about 





them when Emily reappeared, and then, to 
Justina’s great annoyance, he took down two 
addresses, and broke off the conversation 
with her instantly to say— 

“Emily, I am come to make the humblest 
apologies possible. I find that ‘I am abso- 
lutely obliged to go to London to-morrow on 
a matter that cannot be postponed.” 

Justina was greatly mortified, but she an- 
swered instantly, and not Emily— 

“‘ Ah, then of course you are come to put 
us off, Mr. Mortimer?” 

There was no undue stress on the words 
“put us off,” but they suggested an idea to 
John that was new to him, and he would 
have felt called upon to act upon them, and 
renew the invitation, if Emily had not an- 
swered just as if she had heard not a sylla- 
ble. 

“We shall be sorry to miss you, John, 
when we come, but no doubt the children 
will be at home, and the girls.” 

“Yes,” said John, slipping into this 
arrangement so easily, that how little he 
cared about her visit ought to have been at 
once made plain to Justina. “Oh yes, and 
they will be so proud to entertain you. I 
hope you will honour them, as was intended, 
by coming to lunch.” 

“Yes, to be sure,” Emily answered with 
readiness. “I hope the auriculas will not 
have begun to fade, they are Miss Fairbairn’s 
favourite flower.” 

Then, to the intense mortification of Jus- 
tina, John changed the subject, as if it had 
been one of no moment to him “I 
have been over to Wigfield-house this after- 
noon to pay my respects to Mrs. Brandon 
and her boy.” 

“ You found them well, I know, for we 
were there this morning.” 

“ Perfectly well,” said John, and he 
laughed. “Giles was marching about in 
the garden with that astonishing infant lying 
flat on his arm, and with its long robes 
dangling down. Dorothea (come out, I was 
told, for the first time) was walking beside him, 
and looking like a girl of sixteen. I believe 
when I approached they were discussing to 
what calling in life they would bring up the 
youngster. I was desired to remark his un- 
common likeness to his father; told that he 
was considered a very fine child, and I 
should have had the privilege of looking at 
his little downy black head, but his mother 
decided not to accord it, lest he should take 
cold.” 

“ And so you laugh at her maternal folly,” 
said Justina smiling, but not displeased at 
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what sounded like disparagement of an at- 
tractive young woman. 

“T laugh at it?—yes! but as a man who 
feels that it is the one lovely folly of the world. 
Who could bear to think of all that child- 
hood demands of womanhood, if he did not 
bear in mind the sweet delusive glamour 
that washes every woman’s eyes ere she 
catches sight of the small mortal sent to be 
her charge.” 

Then Justina, who had found a few mo- 
ments for recovering herself and deciding 
how to act, took the conversation again into 
her own hands, and very soon, in spite of 
Emily, who did not dare to interfere again, 
John Mortimer was brought quite naturally 
and inevitably to add to the desire that they 
would the next day visit his children, an in- 
vitation to luncheon after he should have 
returned. 

Justina accepted. 

“But it must not be this day week,” she 
observed with quiet complacency, “for that 
is to be the baby’s christening day, and I am 
asked to be his godmother.” 

Emily could not forbear to look up; John’s 
face was quite a study. He had just been 
asked to stand for the child, had consented, 
and whom he might have for companions he 
had not thought of asking. 

“Tt will be the first anniversary of their 
wedding,” said Emily by way of saying some- 
thing, for John’s silence began to be awkward. 

Mrs. Brandon, having been charmed with 
the sensible serenity of Miss Fairbairn’s con- 
versation, and with the candour and straight- 
forwardness that distinguished her, had culti- 
vated her acquaintance with assiduity, and 
was at that moment thinking how fortunate 
she was in her baby’s sponsors. 

When Justina found that John Mortimer 
was to be present at this christening, and in 
such a capacity too, she accomplished the 
best blush her cheek had worn for years. It 
was almost like an utterance, so completely 
did it make her feelings known. As for 
John, he had very seldom in his life looked 
as foolish as he did then. 

Why had he been asked together with Miss 
Fairbairn ? Whatever he might have thought 
concerning her, his thought was his own; he 
had never made it manifest by paying her 
the least attention. He did not like her now 
so well as he might have done, if he had not 
tried and failed to make himself like her 
more. She was almost the only woman now 
concerning whom he felt strongly that she 
would not do for him. Surely people did not 
think he had any intentions towards her. He 





sat silent and discomfited till Emily, again 
quite aware of his feelings, and sure he 
wanted to go, made the opportunity for him, 
helped him to take advantage of it, and 
received a somewhat significant smile of 
thanks as he departed. 

“ Emily,” exclaimed Justina, as soon as 
the door was shut, “what can you be thitik- 
ing of ? You almost dismissed Mr. Mortimer ! 
Surely, surely you cannot wish to prevent his 
coming here to see me.” 

Justina spoke with a displeasure that she 
hardly cared to moderate. Emily stood lis- 
tening till she was sure John Mortimer had 
left her house, then she said something that 
was meant to serve for an answer, got away 
as soon as she could, ran up-stairs, hurried to 
her own room, and locked the door. 

“Not alone!” was her first startled 
thought, but it was so instantaneously cor- 
rected that it had scarcely time to shape 
itself into words. The large cheval glass had 
been moved by her own orders, and as she 
stood just within the door, it sent back her 
image to her, reflected from head to foot. 

She advanced gazing at herself, at the rich 
folds of her black silk gown made heavy 
with crape, and at the frail gossamer she 
carried on her head, and which, as she came 
on, let its long appendages float out like 
pennons in her wake. Emily had such a high, 
almost fantastic notion of feminine dignity 
(fantastic because it left too much out of 
view that woman also is a human creature), 
that till this day it might almost have been jf] 
said she had not taken even her own self |f% 
into her confidence. She hardly believed it, jf 
and it seems a pity to tell. 

Her eyes flashed with anger, while she 
advanced, as if they would defy the fair 
widow coming on in those seemly weeds. 

“How dare you blush?” she cried out 
almost aloud. “Only a year and a fortnight 
ago kneeling by his coffin—how dare you 
blush ? I scorn you!” 

She put her hands to her throat, conscious 
of that nervous rising which some people call 
a ball in it; then she sat down full in view of 
herself, and felt as if she should choke. She 
was so new to the powerful fetters that had 
hold of her, were dragging her on, frightening 
her, subduing her. 

Was she never to do or to be any more 
what she chose—never to know the rest and 
sweetness of forgetting even for a little while? 
Why must she be mastered by a voice that 
did not care at all whether its cadence and 
its fall were marked by her or not? Why 
must she tremble and falter even in her 
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prayer, if a foot came up the aisle that she | came, I cared so little ; to-day I could hardly 
could not bear to miss, and yet that was tread- | look him in the face.” 

ing down, and doomed, if this went on,to| Then she considered a little longer, and 
tread down all reviving joy, and every spring- | turned impatiently from her image in the 
tide flower that was budding in her heart ? glass. 

“No more to be kept back than the rising} “Why, I have known him all my life, and 
of the tide”—these were her words—“ but, | never dreamed of such a thing! But for 
oh, not foreseen as that is, and not to go| that rainy Sunday three weeks ago, I never 
down any more.” might have done. Oh, this must be a mere 

She almost raged against herself. How| fancy. While I talked to him I felt that it 
could she have come there—how could she, | ought to be—that it was. Yes, it is.” 
why had she never considered what might; Her eyes wandered over the lawn. She 
occur? Then she shed a few passionate | could see the edges of those little gardens. 
tears. “Is it really true, Justina Fairbairn’s | She had looked at them of late more often 
would-be rival? And neither of us has the| than was prudent. “Darlings!” she whis- 
slightest chance in the world. Oh, oh, if| pered with such a heartsick sigh, “ how 
anything—anything that ever was or could | keenly I loved them for the sake of my little 
be, was able to work a cure, it would be what lost treasure, before ever I noticed their 
I have seen twice this week. It would be to | beautiful likeness to their father—no, that’s a 
watch another womin making a fool of her-| mistake. I say it is—I mean to break away 
self to win his favour, and to see him smile | from it. And even if it was none, after the 
and knowit. Oh, this is too miserable, far | lesson I have had to-day, it must and shall 
too humiliating. The other day, when he | be a mistake for ever.” 
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By THE AUTHOR oF “ Rosert HOL?’s ILLUSION.”’ 


DAUGHTER, weeping alone, | Brooding alone o’er the parting, the pain, 
Weeping o’er days that are dead ; The grave, and the last sad scene: 
With memory ruthlessly vivid and keen Behold, I stand at thy door, 
Rehearsing joys that are fled. Knocking with Wounded Hand ; 
Eating thy bread with tears, Waiting to walk through the valley with thee, 
Thy only prayers sad sighs, With My rod and My staff I stand :— 
Moaning oft with a passionate moan, Lovingly waiting, I stand. 
Crying with loud wild cries : 
Behold, I stand at the door Son, bowed down by grief, 
And knock with My Wounded Hand ; Grief for the dead much-loved : 
Listening, pitying, knocking again : For the wife of thy youth, or the child of thine age, 
No answer, and yet I stand :— Or the friend of thy heart long-proved : 
Waiting, loving, I stand. Is the world to thee dry ground 
Wherein no flowers unfold ? 
Son, bewildered by strife, And the life that remains but a gloomy night, 


: ; Dark and lonely and cold ? 
B verty, failure, shame ; y 
Thinking han things of a cold hard world, 5 —— As eyed at the yt ded Hand - 
With no thought for thee save blame. And knock with My Wounded Hand ; 
Friends not a few were thine Listening, pitying, knocking again ; 
In the summer days gone by ; = fs and 47 4 —_ - 
But now forsaken, despised, condemned, atting, loving, £ stand. 
No friend cometh anigh : “ns a ae 
But behold, I stand at thy door, _- ———— on 
And knock with My Wounded Hand ; dine ot tade ond tine of ed 
Listening, loving,—I knock in vain ; Each h y Seppe “i e _ 4 
No answer, and yet I stand :— ant stp ~ rade te | 


Fae: +2 Restless by night and sad, 
Pitying, waiting, I stand. Reckless by day and wild; 


Never at peace—ever dismayed 
Daughter, stricken by pain, By a conscience sore defiled : 
With the shadow of death in thine eyes ; Behold, I stand at the door, 
And Heaven to thee but a cold far dream, And knock with My Wounded Hand ; 
And earth full of things to prize : Listening, loving, I knock in vain,— 
Praying wild prayers for reprieve ; No answer, and yet I stand :— 
Writhing in anguish keen ; Pitying, waiting, I stand. 
XVI—39 
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THREE ‘MONTHS IN ‘SIERRA LEONE. 
5 le peninsula of Sierra Leone was first }-water sparkling in thesun, bordered on-each 


discovered by the Portuguese wnder 
Pedro de Cintra-about:a.p. 1480 ; and was 
retained by them as a depot for~slaves until 
the year 1730, when it passed into the hands 
of an English company. -About 1750 the 
settlement was handed over to ‘the African 
company, which was established on philan- 
thropic principles for the civilisation of the 
negro. Land -was cultivated, coffee and 
sugar grown, and the colony commenced -to 
thrive ; but during the war of the American 
Independence it received a fatal -blow. 
Some French men-of-war, piloted by. Ameri- 
can slave-dealers, appeared off Freetown, 
the houses and stores were burned, the 
crops destroyed, and the white inhabitants 
killed or made prisoners. After the separa- 
tion of the American colonies from the 
mother country, numbers of negroes from 
the States who remained loyal emigrated 
to Sierra Leone, where they received grants 
of land. At the time of the emancipation 
of slaves, the African company finding that 
the maintenance of the settlement required a 
greater outlay than they were prepared to 
find, resigned the colony to the Crown. A 
vain attempt was made to introduce white 


settlers, and since then Sierra Leone has | 


been chiefly kept up as a depot for captured 
slavers, and as.a place of disembarkation 
for liberated slaves. 

The origin of the name of Sierra Leone 
is involved in obscurity. Some say it was 
so called on account of a supposed resem- 
blance in the shape of the mountains to a 
lion “ couchant,” and others that it was so 
named from the numbers of lions which for- 
merly frequented the mountains; though 
naturalists affirm that the lion was never 
found on this part of the coast. However, 
a tradition, which still exists, refers the 
origin of the name to a lion which once 
inhabited the mountains and ‘caused great 
terror in the citizens, among whom it created 
great havoc. 

The view on approaching Sierra Leone is 
superb ; the steamer coasts along the shore 
for some distance before nearing Freetown, 
and an ever-varying panorama is presented 
to the spectator. Here there are undulating 
hills covered with a ‘dense mass of ‘tropical 
foliage, with the light walls of a negro hut 
| peeping out from amid the dark shadow of 
the forest. There one sees narrow inlets | 
and lagoons opening up into ‘the land, the | 





| Side by -the stately palm and the-feathery 


bamboo ; ‘while the long-legged crane stand- 
ing “at the water's edge -takes ‘flight -at ‘the 
approach of a native canoe. ‘Near Free- 
town King Tom Point is «passed, a ‘culti- 
vated flat covered with tall palm-trees, and 
the nodding plumes of the cane, -and-‘then 
Freetown itself isin sight. Freetown lies 
at the foot of a range.of hills, which rise 
one-above the other’ behind the town. In 
front-are the parallel streets of many-coloured 
houses ; beyond is Government- House, built 
on a slight eminence ; beyond, again, are ‘the 
barrackson Tower Hill,so called from’ the 
ruins of a Portuguese tower:still found there; 
and fmally, the wooded Lion ‘Range closes 
the view. ‘Fhe land ‘opposite ‘ Freetown, 
across the Sierra Leone river, -is called ‘the 
Bullom shore, and is-low and flat, consisting 
principally of swamps intersected by narrow 
streams of water, where the decaying vegeta- 
tion, broiled under the powerful rays of the 
sun, gives forth nightly clouds of miasmatic 
vapour. 

The streets of Freetown are all at right 
angles to each other, and are composed of a 
volcanic stone, not unlike broken bricks ; and 
the houses are built of blocks of the-same 
reddish-coloured material, with piazzas and 
verandahs. The houses in the better parts 
of the town, principally shops (here called 
stores), are of this description ; but .in the 
lower parts, such.as -Krootown ~and “the 
Pademba Road, the houses are all wooden 
negro huts, painted in the most gaudy 
colours—yellow’ walls, green doors and case- 
ments, and green roofs, being-apparently the 
most fashionable. These latter are never 
more than one story high, and are generally 
hedged in with rows of -cacti.or prickly pear. 
The Established Church does not flourish at 
Sierra Leone; arid the cathedral at Freetown 
bears a closer resemblance to a barn than:any- 
thing else ; nevertheless. I believe it. took an 
incredible number of years to be- completed. 
Every possible and impossible ‘species of 
dissent is to be found amongst the negroes, 
and quite a quarter of the buildings in Free- 
town are meeting-houses where the coloured 
population pass most of their time. 

Freetown is celebrated:for the number of 
unfinished churches which are there found. 
Vanity is a powerful force with the negro ; 
and the members of each community or 
sect, wishing to have -a “place :of worship 
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superior to :all thase .of the other sects, 
commence their :building on.ascale a, great 
deal too large for: their.means or their re- 
quirements. -Consequently, as soon as the 
walls have been -raised to the height of 
twelve or fifteen feet .the funds fail,.and the 
unfinished edifice remains .as.a warning to 
others, who, however, never profit by the 
example of the failure.of their predecessors. 
There.is an excellent market at Freetown, 
where every description .of tropical produce 
is displayed forsale. ; Rice, cotton, cassava, 
plantains, sweet potatoes, yams, arrowroot, 
ginger, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, -mangoes, 
bananas, guavas, oranges, &c., are piled up 
on every side; while the sable vendors, 
principally females,.clad in scarlet, green, 
crimson, .or yellow petticoats, with bright- 
coloured handkerchiefs bound round their 
heads, pass their time in vociferating the 
superiority of their wares,.and in chastising 
their naked, bead-covered children, who roll 
about at their feet. “The most recent. under- 
taking at Freetown is the construction of the 
harbour works, which as yet shave made but 
little progress, though .a great deal of money 
has been expended on them; and it» is 
believed that when they are completed, they 
will be, comparatively speaking, useless, : as 
the swell which sets in is too heavy to allow 
vessels to come alongside and take in or 
disembark cargo. It is amusing to see.the 
grotesque caricatures of. European costume 
which appear on every side. A tall, splay- 
footed negro-will be seen: in a white opera 
hat, swallow-tail coat, green necktie, lavender 
continuations, patent-leather boots, and blue 
gloves, while he gracefully bears .a green- 
lined umbrella to preserve his complexion 
from the effects of the sun ; and the costumes 
of the “‘ black ladies” are equally ludicrous. 
Sierra Leone is a terrestrial paradise for 
negroes, where they have’almost everything 
their own way. In Sierra. Leone a negro 
might assault and half kill a European, 
and only be fined a small sum, but if 
afinger is laid upon a negro, the fine is 
twenty pounds. It is no uncommon ‘thing 
for a negro to follow a white man all over the 
town shouting after him “white nigger,” 
which they consider a most opprobrious epi- 
thet, and dancing around with menacing 
gestures. All this is done-in order to make 
the “white nigger” lose his temper and strike 
the “black gentleman,” in which case the 
latter immediately takes out a summons 
against his assailant, who -is mulcted: of 
twenty pounds, As a large proportion of 
the fine goes into the pocket of the person 





assaulted ,many.of.these “‘ black genthemen” 
find that it is more profitable. to provoke 
white men to strike them than..to:work for 
a living. .In this:.negro “ Utepia,” instead 
of.the negro being the miserable, down-trod- 
den :wretch he is. generally depicted,. he. is 
the :great.man .to whom the whites ..must 
defer. 

It is. not surprising, after all, that the negro 
should. be inflated-with ideas of his own im- 
portance. He sees a large fleet kept up for 
the purpose of preventing his countrymen 
being carried into slavery; he :knows that 
the colony of Sierra Leone is maintained 
solely for the benefit of his liberated com- 
patriots, he sees and mixes with. the mission- 
aries, and, being ignorant and naturally vain, 
he imagines that since white men take so 
much trouble about him he must be a per- 
son of immense importance. There are many 
excellent and pious missionaries, but unfortu- 
nately, the spectacle of the sectarian divisions 
carried out there from Europe has had a bad 
result in some respects. What is the negro 
to think of Christianity when he sees: mission- 
aries of the various Churches continually 
squabbling amongst themselves ? 

The soil of. Sierra. Leone is exceedingly 
fertile, and the earth has cnly to be scratched 
up to produce in abundance. The coffee- 
plant. grows wild in every direction, and cot- 
ton:and sugar flourish luxuriantly ; yet this 
country, which being only fourteen days. by 
steam from Liverpool, should supply England 
with every description of tropical produce, 
exports scarcely anything, for no negro. grows 
more than he requires for his own use. The 
climate being.so deadly to Europeans, white 
settlers: are out of the question ; and so the 
fertility of this settlement is lost to humanity 
at large. 

Sierra Leone has a population of mixed 
races, consequent upon slaves captured in 
slave vessels from all parts of West Africa 
being liberated there. Of these races the 
principal is the Mandingo, who dwell in 
the villages surrounding Freetown, speak a 
dialect of Arabic, are strict Mohammedans, 
dress like Arabs, in: loose garments of white 
or coloured cotton, and wear turbans or em- 
broidered caps. This people came origin- 
ally from a place in the interior of Africa, 
called. Manding, and conquered the inha- 
bitants of Sierra Leone, whem “they used to 
sell as. slaves, but were never slaves them- 
selves, They are the most intelligent of the 
natives; many of them speak and write 
Arabic, and the greater portion of them 
employ themselves in forging metal and 
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working in leather, in which latter occupa- 
tion they are particularly skilful, ornament- 
ing their work in a beautiful manner, They 
are excessively superstitious, and are gene- 
rally seen covered with gri-gris, or charms, 
which consist of extracts from the Koran 
sewn up in pieces of leather or cloth. In 
fact, all the coloured inhabitants of Sierra 
Leone, whether Christian or otherwise, 
believe in the efficacy of these gri-gris ; and 
in the open country around Freetown, in the 
cultivated plots of ground, one sees these 
charms raised on poles and sticks to prevent 
birds devouring the crops, to keep off 
thieves, and, in fact, to avert every ill. 

Next to the Mandingoes in order of intel- 
lect may be ranked the Acoos, a race which 
came originally from the country to the south 
of Sierra Leone. The Acoos are very supe- 
rior to the ordinary negroes, and are espe- 
cially noted for their sharpness and cunning 
in trade. It is believed that they are fire- 
worshippers. 

Next are the Kroo-men, a small colony 
of which race is found in every seaport 
town in West Africa. Their native country 
lies between Cape Palmas and Cape Mesur- 
ado, and in Freetown they inhabit a 
quarter of the town known as Kroo-town. 
In their own country the Kroos are nearly 
all fishermen, which occupation they also 
follow in Sierra Leone, though the majority 
of them are employed as sailors on board 
the coasting “ palm-oil” vessels, or in the 
mail steamers, or boats of the slave squadron. 
These men take service on board these ships 
from the time of their arrival on the West 
Coast until they are about to return to 
England or America, when they disembark 
at Sierra Leone—rarely, except in cases of 
necessity, going further than that place. They 
are of great service in loading the vessels 
whichascend the pestilential swamp-bordered 
rivers and creeks in search of cargo, they 
being able to work in the fuli heat of the 
sun, while to a European exposure is 
death. 

A few Eboes are met with at Sierra Leone, 
though not many. This people inhabits the 
country at the mouth of the Niger, and is 
said to practice cannibalism, but though 
this has often been contradicted, it is still 
a disputed point. Of the other races which 
are found in and around Sierra Leone, the 
principal are the Timmanees and the Sher- 
broos, who are, however, very inferior in in- 
telligence to the tribes before mentioned ; 





they are principally employed in the manu- 
facture of grass mats and hammocks. 

The country immediately around Free- 
town abounds in the most varied pictures 
of gorgeous tropical scenery ; dense forests, 
sparkling brooks, shaded pools, and dark 
mangrove swamps, with their weird fantastic 
loveliness, may be found within a few 
minutes’ walk of the town. But though 
Nature is so prodigal of her charms, the 
European sees but little of them, for to 
loiter in the wooded solitudes means sick- 
ness and perhaps death. The beauty of an 
African forest cannot be described. Gigantic 
trees, with buttresses seven or eight feet 
in thickness, tower far above the feathery 
frondage of the palm and bamboo; creeping 
plants of the most delicate tracery, and 
covered with flowers of every hue, entwine 
each tree and bush ; birds of bright-coloured 
plumage dash before the eyes, and the shrill 
cry of the parrot and the never-ceasing 
chirrup of the grasshopper alone wake the 
stillness of the woods. There is an ever- 
lasting twilight in the African forest; the 
air is cool, and the perfumes of a thousand 
flowers invite the passer-by to seek a shelter 
from the burning rays of the sun. But the 
air, though cool, is also heavy and moist, 
and emits an odour of decaying vegetable 
matter; and at-nightfall a thin white mist 
gradually creeps, spectre-like, from every 
hollow and dell, till the whole landscape is 
effaced. ‘This is the malaria. 

At the summit of the peak immediately 
behind the town, situated in the midst of an 
African Eden, stands a house which, strange 
to say, though built in the healthiest locality 
in the whole settlement, has not been inha- 
bited for years. From this house a most 
beautiful view is obtained. The height ab- 
ruptly falls away, covered with luxuriant 
vegetation to the plain ; Freetown lies at the 
feet, and in every direction are seen wood- 
clothed hills and plains, intersected with 
streams glittering like silver threads in the 
sun ; and beyond, the boundless ocean closes 
the view. Altogether, Sierra Leone, were it 
not for the climate, would be one of the 
most desirable places one could meet with ; 
and the climate, though bad, is generally in 
England considered worse than it really is; 
and no doubt if the bush around the towns 
was cleared away, and sanitary measures 
adopted, the rate of mortality among the 
Europeans in the settlement would be con- 
siderably diminished. 

A. B, ELLIS. 
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THE ISLE OF SKYE. 


IV.— THE SEA COAST. 


‘lo chief thing that gives character to | 


the scenery of our north-west Highlands 
and Islands is the combination of mountain 
and sea. Apart from the sea, all that we 
can show of the grand and picturesque is 
small compared with Switzerland. But that 
majestic element gives compensation, in its 
infinite variety, for the want of enormous 
heights, everlasting snow, green valleys, and 
towering pines. No lake or river, however 
grand, can equal the immense, ever-chang- 
ing, many-voiced sea, It gives dignity and 
individuality to bare rocks and _ treeless 
islands, even in the absence of hills. But 
where it washes the base of bold cliffs and 
mountains, and sends its waters far in to the 
bosom of the hills, and the openings of 
“long withdrawing glens,” then it produces 
a kind of scenery which nothing inland can 
equal in interest, to those at least who admire 
the sea. When with this is combined an 
expansive view towards the ocean and the 
setting sun, a horizon enlivened with the out- 
lines of distant isles, and everywhere good 
harbours within reach, you have that which 
makes the western coast of Scotland the 
paradise of yachters. What can be more 
glorious than the glistening expanse one sees 
on a summer morning between Ardnamur- 
chan and Skye—a vast plain of shining 
silver, inlaid, as far as the eye can reach, 
with blue island gems, and carrying the 
imagination away a thousand leagues beyond 
them, where that same ocean breaks on the 
shores of the western world. 

Even without its mountains, the sea-coast 
of Skye, and the views all round it, would 
be worth going to see. But the sea and the 
cliffs, and the mountains together, make it 
what it is—unique. I heard a great English 
artist, who had been sadly used by the 
weather during a short visit to Skye, in which 
he got not even a glimpse of the Coolin, say 
that the drive from Sligachan to Broadford 
the morning he came away, when the sun 
shone clear after two days of rain, showing 
the mountains on every side draped lightly 
with snow, was worth all the journey from 
London. He had seen nothing finer in “ the 
Isles of Greece,” with which he was better 
acquainted than most people. 

Some ingenious person once calculated that 
the coast-line of Skye, following all the wind- 
ings of its lochs, extends to the respectable 





circumference of nine hundred miles. Be that 
as it may, one gets an imposing idea of the 
magnitude of the island by sailing round it, 
as it was once my luck to do, in good weather 
and in good company, in the good ship 
Ringdove. Our luck was, indeed, singular, 
for during a fortnight’s cruise in the Hebrides 
we had but one bad day, and during our 
circumnavigation of Skye we had a favouring 
wind all the way round. The first day we 
sailed with a fine south-west breeze from 
Rum, where we had encountered our only 
bad weather, which, however, the hospitality 
of Captain Macleod made more than toler- 
able. The huge blue mass of the Coolin, 
rising clear out of the sea, duly impressed us 
all. But my friends were even more sur- 
prised by the rich culture and civilised ele- 
gance that appeared in the green woods and 
slopes, and architectural grace of Armadale 
Castle. Grandeur they had expected, but 
beauty they were scarcely prepared for. In 
combination of gentle beauty with wild mag- 
nificence, there is nothing on the Scottish 
coasts equal to this view, unless it be the 
view from Raasay House looking towards 
Sligachan. 

The breeze slackened as we entered 
Kylerhea, where our cautious skipper waited 
for the turn of the tide, having a lively 
horror of the swirling eddies that make that 
narrow strait at times boil like a little Mael- 
strom. We had a delightful passage through 
the Kyles, and saw their prettily wooded 
braes to the best advantage. After passing 
Kyleakin the breeze fell away, and by the 
time we got to the Sound of Raasay it was 
dark, if that could be called darkness which 
was in fact only a long twilight. Here my 
friends first saw what Skye can show in the 
way of sunsets, and it was unanimously ad- 
mitted that the exhibition was not only up 
to the mark, but much beyond the average. 
To use the truly Highland image of the Bard 
Macdonald, 


“ Every colour of the tartan 
Streaked the heavens.” 


Golden islets floated in the glowing sky, 
their edges burning as the sun moved down, 
while up to the zenith the amber expanse 
was flecked with innumerable violet clouds. 
As the sun descended, the gold became 
pink, and then purple, and the floating islets 
stretched in slender bars to the north. When 
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the sun disappeared the sky changed from 
flame to straw colour, and them to a delicate 
green, out of which presently shone the faint 
twinkle of a star. Then the shadows of the 
great hills, Glamaig and Beinn Fhionavaig, 
fell solemnly onthe glassy sea, and our track 
was through a blaze of phosphorescence, 
every ripple as we moved along showing ‘a 
crest of sparkling diamonds. 

There were lively doings that night at 
Raasay, fireworks, and music, and beating of 
drums, for the young laird, Mt. Rainy, was 
coming home in his yacht. Before another 
year had passed that promising young man 
was dead, and in the short time since then 
the ‘island has twice changed hands. Here 
Johnson and Boswell were entertained in 
1773, along with a large company, in the 
house of the chief, Macleod of Raasay. The 
doctor was charmed with his reception. 
“Without,” he’ said, “is the rough’ ocean 
and the rocky land, the beating billows and 
the howling storm; within is plenty and ele- 
gance, beauty and gaiety, the song and the 
dance: In Raasay, if I could have found an 
Ulysses, I had fancied a Phieacia.” The‘land 
rental of that hospitable chieftain-has been 
calculated at.about £250 a year. 
the: island (without Ronay, &c.) was sold 
for £62,000, and the rental of the estate 
was given in the previous year as £2,770. 


Next morning we found ourselves’ at 
anchor in Portree Bay, that snuggest’ and 
prettiest of all Hebridean harbours, except- 


ing Tobermory. I shall not offer any statis- 
tical information about Portree, but shall 
tell instead a little story, redounding to the 
honour of one of its natives, and telling, not 
like the oid tales, of blood and revenge; but 
of ‘the perfect love that casteth out fear. 
Some years ago there was at Portree a young 
man, whom we may call Malcolm Mac- 
donald, and a young woman, who may. be 
named Mary Macleod, and they loved each 
other—at least Mary loved truly and well— 
and Malcolm appeared to return that love. 
But Malcolm’s love was not of the kind that 
the Gaelic poet calls “‘ an gaol nach failnich,” 
the love that fails not; and he went away to 
sea, and forgot Mary, and she heard from 
him no more. After some years a vessel 
came into Portree Bay, and the fearful news 
soon reached the shore that there was cholera 
on board, and that one of the men who had 
been seized, a native of the place, was to be 
landed if a house could be found to lay him 
in.. After much difficulty a place was found 
in an. unoccupied building, and there a bed 
was made for the dying man. The next 


Last year- 





| 


thing was to find a nurse to attend him, and 
here the difficulty was greater, for the High- 
land dread of infectious diseases, among 
which the “cholera morbus” was reckoned 
one of the deadliest, is intense, and some- 
times cruel. At last, after’ many. vain’ in- 
quiries by: the doctor and the» sheriff, a 
woman came and offered her services:. Her 
offer was gladly accepted, and she watched 
the sick-man tenderly till ‘he died. Theman 
was Malcolm Macdonald, and the woman 
was Mary Macleod. 

From Portree Bay to the north point: of 
Skye, Rhu Hunish, a distance of) fifteen 
to twenty miles, the coast scenery is without 
exception magnificent, while the view. out- 
ward towards the coast of’ Ross-shire is not 
less so.. First comes a long range of terraced 
cliffs, mixed with grassy slopes, above which, 
about a mile from:the sea, tower the black 
precipices of Storr, with its wonderfal out- 
works of crag, and spire, and turret; the out- 
lines’ of which’ vary incessantly as we move 
along. About: five miles on, at’ Rhu-nam- 
braithrean (or Brother’s Point) begins a range 
of basaltic, or at least: columnar cliffs, extend- 
ing, with slight interruption, about ten miles, 
and presenting’ in some: places: aspects of 
remarkable beauty. Lest I should be 
thought to exaggerate their merits, I. shall 
quote Dr. John McCulloch. “Although the 
columns are not so accurately formed, nor 
so distinctly marked; as in Staffa,; their effect 
at the proper point of sight is equally regular; 
while from the frequent occurrence of groups, 
recesses, and projecting masses, and from the 
absence of any superincumbent load, they 
are far superior in lightness of appearance, as 
well as in elegance and’ variety. of outline. 
In many cases, where the columnar trap lies 
above the horizontal strata, the appearance 
of architectural imitation: is much more per- 
fect than in any: part of: Staffa.’ At- one 
place the combination ofthe perpendicular 


‘plaits of trap and transverse bars- of lime- 


stone is so strikingly suggestive of: tartan 
that it goes by the name of the “‘ Kilt Rock.” 
Not far frony it a picturesque cascade falls 
over the cliff to the shore: The general 
structure and aspect of!the rocks are ex+ 
tremely like those of the Giant’s Causeway, 
though they are not so high in:any part as 
those of Pleaskin Point. 

As we sailed along past Loch Staffin, we 
got a full outside view of Cuiraing, and of 
the whole range of remarkable hills and 
hollows extending from that to Storr: They 
are as unlike the Coolin as trap is to 
hypersthene, but in their own way not less 
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curious and interesting: Suchsa: combina: 
tion of rugged: rocks,. grassy: slopes,:. and 
pyramidal. green: hills, with-here and there a 


tarm nestling: between them; I knew nowhere’ 


else. 

A ‘few-miles beyond Loch. Staffin. are some 
remarkable caves, which.can .be. visited only 
in calm weather, at: low: water, and with a 
south-west wind—three conditions that one 
does not often find concurring there. Even 
in the calmest day there is a heavy swell on 
that shore, and when a north-easter blows 
into Loch Staffin, rolling the-big pebbles on 
the beach, the roar is heard like thunder 
many miles away. My geological friend and 
I were so fortunate as to get a sight: of 
these caves on a-lovely September: day in 
1873. One of them was. very» lofty and 
narrow, and as we glided in the water was.so 
calm that we could see through. its. green 
depths the great. tangles: waving below, 
studded with sea-urchins:. But before we 
were half-way in, the. tide wave cameswelling 
up, sucking us in withsuch strength that.it 
needed great care to keep the boat. from 


being dashed against the: perpendicular walls: 


—and what a place for a capsize! One 
would have as little chance of escape-as-in 
the middle of the-Minch. To the -heightof 
ten or fifteen feet the cave walls: were of: a 
delicate pink colour, contrasting. beautifully 


with the emerald. water below; and caused, I 
suppose, by some: marine-growth. Another 
cave had a great: opening. in the roof, and 
there are other two with smaller: apertures, 
through which the- water is discharged in a 
storm with a noise like a cannon-shot. These 


are called “The Gunners.” The columnar 
structure is notsso.remarkably:displayed in 


this part of the coast, except: in» some places: 


where the columns have=been: worn away by 
the waves, leaving: a. slope« ass. clean. and 
smooth as if it had been»sliced:with a:chisel, 
and the heads of the»colummns-as. distinctly 
marked as at Staffa.orthe-Giant’s Causeway. 

The currents areverystrong.off Rhu Hunish, 
and for awhile we-were so tossed about, and 
made so little way; that: our; anxious skipper 
betrayed unmistakable symptoms of panic. 
For about an hour we bobbed back and 
forward, during which we got a good view of 
the islet» of Trodda, from which the district 
of Trotternish has its name; of the: flat- 
topped. roek. called Macdonald’s Table; of 
the Iasgair, or Fisherman; of Fladda 
Chuain, where libations for a wind used to 
be: poured out on a sacred blue stone in 
St. Columba’s Chapel, and where rest the 
bones of a mysterious monk, O’Gorgon; and 





of: the: Shiant : Isles,. whose. grand basaltic 
face: shone: bright: in: the. sun. Then. we 
slipped: along. past::old: Duntulm; once: the: 
chief :seat: im Skye-of :the: Macdonalds, past 
Bornaskittaig:: bay- and: point; where Prince 
Charlie landed with: Flora, Macdonald, past 
the-point and caves. of-Dunan, about which 
McCulloch is eloquent, and into: the well- 
sheltered bay of Uig. This is one of the 
prettiest places in Skye, described by Pen- 
nant as “a fertile bottom laughing with corn,” 
of perfect horseshoe. shape, and surrounded 
by high green slopes:. It generally produces 
the. earliest crops in the island. In this 
pleasant nook. we: anchored for two nights, 
spending. the» day at. Cuiraing, and the 
evening in the: hospitable house of Captain 
Fraser. 

We next sailed over to the point of 
Vaternish, across:-the mouth of Loch Snizort, 
the:shores-of whichiare the-least picturesque 
part of the coastof:Skye, though there are 
some: pretty spots. here and there, such as 
Lyndale. and Grishernishs. Béyond Grisher- 
nish» the: coast: again becomes interesting 
and cliffy: At Diubeg:a:dine cascade comes 
downs the. rockssto the sea; and beyond it 
are: the. green: slopes.and‘rugged heights of 
Seor Horens. On the right:a few miles to 
sea, are thee Ascrib: Islands,.a great resort 
of:seals. and seasfowl, anda: favourite haunt 
of: the Nimrod of: Skye; Captain Macdonald. 
Beyond these; andiall through the day, the 
magnificent outlimesof’ Harris rose above the 
horizon. Passing:theepoint of: Vaternish, we 
had om:our. left:\Loch Bay; a» beautiful little 
harbour;, protected! ffom: the: west by the 
green: island! off Igay, of which Macleod 
offéred to» make,J6hnson: laird, if he would 
live:there-for a.month:everyyear. We then 
sailed across:the: mouth of: Loch Dunvegan, 
where, if my~willihad been: law, we should 
have gone:in foratileast:amight. Dunvegan 
Castle is-perhaps:the oldest-inhabited house 
in Scotland, thes part of: it:at least that is 
old, which unfortunately (so-far as venerable 
picturesqueness -is- concerned) is now small, 
compared with the. modern: additions and 
improvements. Heére Johnson spent a week 
with delight, and, to use his own polite 
words, “had tasted lotus, and was in danger 
of. forgetting that I was ever to depart.” 
He came on a Monday, and on Saturday 
Boswell. proposed that they should go next 
Monday. ‘No, sir,” said the doctor, “I 
will not go. before Wednesday; I will have 
some more of this good.” One has pleasure 
in remembering that he was made so com- 
fortable there, and in picturing him with his 
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old head encased in a flannel night-cap, 
which Mrs. Macleod made for him, going 
out on a stormy evening into the courtyard 
of the castle to fetch an armful of peats for 
| his own fire, from the stack which stood 
| there. His graceful letter to Macleod, 





| written from the manse of Sleat on the eve 
of his departure, is preserved among the | 





hope, be received with kindness ; he has borne me, 
heavy as I am, over ground both rough and steep 
with great fidelity, and for the use of him, as for 
your other favours, I hope you will believe me 
thankful, and willing, at whatever distance we may 
be placed, to show my sense of your kindness by any 
offices of friendship that may fall within my power. 
Lady Macleod and the young ladies have, by their 


mind which will not easily be effaced. 








Cascade and Kilt Rock, Steinscholl 


hospitality and politeness, made an impression on my 
Be pleased | vegan. 


treasures of the castle, and is worth repro- 
duction, though already in print :— 


‘* DEAR SIR,—We are now on the margin of the 
sea, wishing for a boat anda wind. Boswell grows 
impatient, but the kind treatment which I find 
wherever I go makes me leave with some heaviness 
of heart an island which I am not very likely to see 
again. Having now gone as far as horses can carry 
us, we thankfully return them. My steed will, I 








to tell them that I remember them with great tender- 
ness and great respect. I am, Sir, | 
“Your most obliged and most humble servant, 

*“ SAM. JOHNSON.” 


As a companion to that letter may be) 
given one, hitherto unprinted, of Sir Walter | 


| Scott, who spent one pleasant night at Dun- 


Here probably he composed, to the air 
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lof the most pathetic of all pipe tunes, the 
| verses called ““McCrimmon’s Lament,” in 
| which he has so expressed the spirit of the 
strain, that his verses are generally supposed 
'to be a paraphrase of a Gaelic original, 
| which they are not. With the exception of 
|one verse, the only Gaelic original known 
|to me was composed by the father of the 
editor of Goop Worps. Sir Walter’s letter 
was addressed to Mrs. Macleod of Macleod, 
and is as follows :— 


«‘ DEAR MADAM,—I have been postponing from 
day to day requesting your kind acceptance of my 
best thanks for the beautiful purse of your workman- 
ship, with which I was some time since honoured. 
The hospitality of Dunvegan will long live in my 





_I will scarce forgive you unless you let such a hermit 
| as I am know of your being in the neighbourhood of 
| his recess, and I would have particular pleasure in 


| endeavouring to show you anything that might 
| Interest you. Ido not despair of (what would give 
| the most sincere pleasure) again being a guest at 
| Dunvegan. My eldest girl sings ‘Cathail gu la’— 
| excuse Saxon spelling—and I hope to send you, in 
| a few weeks, a very curious treatise on the Second 
| Sight, published (not for sale) from a manuscript in 
| 1691, which fell into my hands. Hector MacDonald 
has promised me the means to send it. 
| “I beg my respectful compliments to Miss Mac- 
leod, my kindest remembrances to the Chieftain, and 
| my best wishes to the little tartan chief and nursery. 
| * Believe me, with much respect, dear madam (for 


I will not say Mrs. Macleod, and Lady M. is out of 
| fashion), 


1 


“Your honoured and obliged, and truly grateful, 


re : “* WALTER SCOTT. 
Edinburgh, March 3rd, 1815.” 





———————— 


Fuller’s Stack, Tallisker. 





recollection, and I am not a little flattered by a token 
which infers that my visit was not forgotten by the 
Lady of the Castle. I venture to send (what has 
long delayed this letter) a copy of a poem which 
owes its best passages to Macleod’s kindness and 
taste, in directing me to visit the extraordi 

scenery between his country and Strathaird, which 
rivals in grandeur and desolate sublimity anythin 
| that the Highlands can produce. The volume should 
| have reached you in a quarto shape, but while I 
| sought an opportunity of sending it, behold, the 
quartos disappeared, and I was obliged to wait for 
the second impression, of which I now send a copy. 
I shall be proud and happy if it serves to amuse a 
leisure hour at Dunvegan. It has had one good con- 
sequence to the author, that it has served to replenish 
the purse with which the Lady Macleod presented 
him. Yet he has so much of the spirit of the old 
bard, that he values the purse more than the contents. 
Should Macleod and you ever come to Edinburgh, 





a 


Near Dunvegan Head, at a placed called 
Galtrigill, is a stone hitherto unknown to 
fame, supposed to possess qualities analo- 
gous to those of the Blarney Stone. The 
virtue it communicates, however, is not 
eloquence or blarney, but politeness, and the 
process is not by kissing, but by sitting on 
it. The name of this virtuous stone is 
Clach a Mhodha, or, the “Stone of Manners.” 
It is a plain-looking slab of whinstone, about | 
eight feet by five in dimensions. Local | 
antiquaries suppose that it was at one time 
used as a judgment-seat, and the chief magis- 
trate of Skye, when he makes a progress 
through his jurisdiction, usually honours this 
ancient relic with a visit, though he prefers a 
modern arm-chair for judicial purposes. 
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Dunvegan Head is a bold, rocky» pro- 
montory, facing. North Uist, which is, twelve 
miles,away.. A little beyond the point: is.a 
curious, grassy. retreat, between an upper: 
and under’ cliff, to which there’ is access 
only by a cleft from above. The. summit. is 
1,025-feet above the sea, an imposing height. 
Beyond this is the little- bay of Polteel; with 
a fine: sandy beach, on which I have seen 
a glittering haul of salmon, sea-trout, and 
flounders,. trawled in. on: a. summer. night 
long ago. Into this bay:runs the Hammer 
River, rising at the foot of one of Macleod’s 
Tables,. and. watering, the pretty valley: of 
Glendale. The. point.of Fest, to.the south 
of. Polteel, is- one of: the wildest on all 
these coasts. Long ridges of black rock jut 
out from green braes, over which the At- 
lantic wave breaks tremendously, with: a 
west or south-west wind. Here begins. a 
range of fine cliffs, extending, with little 
interruption, to. the entrance of Loch Braca- 
dale, and reaching, in the great “ Bida,” or 
Peak. of. Vaterstein, a height of 966 feet. 
Here: the rock: is nearly perpendicular, and 
from: its» summit there is a beautiful grassy 
slope inland,.where some of the best black 
cattle in Skye are pastured. A story is.told 
of a. good-natured gentleman who was:once 
farmer: here, to whom the intelligence was 


brought, one fine summer afternoon, that 
about twenty of hiss calves: had, it a wald 
freak, jumped down: this precipice-into: the 


sea. The good:man, instead of ‘s Or 
tearing his hair; simply remarked, likeatmex 
philosopher; “What a:splash theyymust:have 
made!”* 

Loch” Bracadale: begins at the poimt* of 
Idrigill, off whichy.adéw-hundred yards :from 
the -cliff, the three remarkable rocks called 
“Macleod’s Maidens,” stand out of the 
water. The tallest of the three, which is 
about two hundred feet high, is a stately 
object, bearing, at a little-distance, a resem- 
blance, by no means: fanciful, to.a long-robed 
female figure. ‘There is even an indication 
of “ flounces” produced by the stratification 
of the rock. The other two are much 
smaller, and appear as if sitting or kneel- 
ing before: their big sister, JVic-Cleosgair 
Mhor, as she -is-called by the natives. A 
little beyond this is a very grand arched 
cave, one of many-on this coast. In another 
of them.poor Lady Grange was confined. for 
some time, and, I believe, died. Here 
begins. the bay of Orbost, or Varkasaig, one 
of the: most picturesque in its shores of the 
bays of: Skye, and the northernmost of 





several that indent the: ceast of Loch Braca- 


dale.. Pennant described’: Loch - Bracadale 
as. “‘ the Milford Havemof these:parts,” and 
the best:site in\Skye forattoown: There is 
as yet neither: towm nor village there, nor is 
there likely: to.bes On: the: contrary,: the 
population is becoming smalh- by: degrees 
and unbeautifully- less, the- claims. of» the 
“woolly” people” being: paramount, and 
themselves so much more: easily disposed of 
than creatures with only two legs, without 
wool, and unfit for eatingy The.bipeds, also, 
are supposed to have souls, which makes 
them all the more troublesome: This state 
of matters makes the shores of ‘Lach: Braca- 
dale. less interesting. than.they-used to. be, 
though in natural features: it; is. the finest 
loch in Skye. Its entrance is diversified and 
guarded ‘by islands, the land along its shores 
is for the most part green, and the north 
side. of the bay commands one of the 
grandest views of the Coolin. ‘The anchor- 
age is perfect in all winds-at Loch Harport, 
the eastern arm of the-bays At the head 
of the loch, at» Carabost,. is. a_distillery, 
where is still manufactured, as. well as ever, 
the “fine spirit”” known: to fame as: the 
“ Tallisker.” This; and a_woollen factory-at 
Portree,. where tweeds of the best deserip- 
tion are-madé, are. the only manufactories in 
Skye. Im» thiss loehy at Port-na-Culaidh, 
below Ulinish;.we: anchored for the third 
time. AS we:sailéd:in,,.we passed the island 
of Wiay, the. best place for:crowberries I ever 
saws. Near its east*endiis:ascave in-a.tall 
cliffyround the mouth of@which» hovered a 
snowy cloud of sea-gullss. Further in, and 
connected :with:the main shorezat*low-water, 
is the boldly picturesque Ofosays.calied also 
the Green Island, the. slopecfrom-its:beetling 
top being: carpeted with exquisite. verdtre. 
Fronting the cliff is a cathedral-like rock, in 
which was a fine arch, now broken, and not 
far from it is the Uamh. Bhinn, or melo 
dious cave, which has a. fine, ringing echo. 
Boswell says he couldn't hear it, and thought 
it a myth. I have a tolerable ear, and 
have heard ita good. many times, 

Next day we sailed from Bracadale to 
Soay. It was the: lightest breeze, but- the 
loveliest day of all our voyage.. The sea 
was all smiles— 


“ Glittering like a field of diamonds, 
With the multitudinous sparkle, 
And-the countless laughing tipple 
Sung of old by Bard ot Hellas.” 


As we passed the point of Tallisker we were 
aware of a peculiar odour coming across the 
sea, to me.at least not unpleasant. Looking 
westward, where’ the outlines of North) and 
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South: Uist rose-above-'the hazy horizon, we 
could see a streak: of bluish«white’ smoke 
all along the shore. It was‘ the smoke of 


burning’ kelp, and the:seent of it: came over 
the Minch to us, a distance of some: thirty 
Though not exactly equal to 


miles. 


“* Sabzan odours-from the spicy shore 
Of Arabie the blest,’’ 


it recalled: vague pleasant associations of 
sunny days, when kelp used to be made on 
the shores of Loch Dunvegan. 

Like Uig and a few other places in Skye, 
Tallisker: is unique—the: very: picture of ‘a 
Happy Valley, sequestered: from: all’ the 
world, the home of innocence and peace. 
It is a flat green vale, facing a small horse- 
shoe bay girt with high rocks, mixed with 
grassy spots, where sheep feed eagerly-in 
places that seem inaccessible. Behind the 
house towers the remarkable basaltic hill of 
Brismheall, and on the east of the bay is 
the striking-looking rock. called the Fuller’s 
Stack, a mass of disintegrated trap filled 
with lumps of pretty zoolite, which abounds 
in the neighbouring rocks and shore. Past 
this attractive spot we softly glided; and as 


| our motion was: slow: enough to admit of 


our using the yawl, two of us got out in it to 


| make some: exploration of ‘the shores, which 
| are pierced with numberless caves. It is no 
| exaggeration. to: say. that for several miles 
| there appears to be one on an average at 


every five hundred yards. We went into a 
few. One we found filled with cormorants, 
looking like gargoyles, or unblest: spirits, as 
they clung to the high sides and.arches of 
the cave, and swayed. about their. snaky 
necks. At the sound. of a gun, what a 
flapping of wings and a plopping into the 
deep-green water was there! And then how 
strongly they swam out to sea, turning their 
vigilant eyes in all directions as they rose on 
the crest of. the tide. Of other birds, there 
was no lack. The-.rock-pigeons had caves 
of their own, and the red-legged oyster- 
catchers went piping from: rock to rock. 
Gulls, white and grey, floated lightly on the 
wave, or screamed aloft; and terns flirted 
up and down, creaking incessantly. To 
these, life seems rather a gay affair; and the 
gulls in particular have all the graceful 
repose of the best society, sittmg on the 
waves like ladies at an. evening: party. 
Very different is the bustling and energetic 
gannet, which hurries - aloft: on. impatient 
wing as-if bent.on business, then descends 


| like a shot to.accomplish a rapid transaction 


in shares, having acquired which he flaps 





himself.up; andiis-off in-search of a new-specu- 
lation -im fish;) Eversand-anon. there: comes 
across the ‘water, like a voice of warning; the 
plaintivestremulous note of the diver, calling 
to its: little: one: not:to: venture too far, as 
they go paddling ‘together on the great. deep. 

From: Tallisker-to Loch Eynort: the. coast 
is of the:same bold-and cliffy..character as 
before. Loch-Eynort is a pretty “ back-of- 
beyond” place; It-was. once-a centre of 
some: populations and the site of:a church, 
but is. now inhabited by only two or three 
families.  In> the ‘Scottish: Antiquarian: Mu- 
seum: is. a: beautiful old font; made-of some 
of the hard black ‘crystalliferous: rock of the 
Coolin; which was: carried off from.the ruins 
of an old chapel here. A boat’s crew from 
South Uist, who were detained in the loch, 
had made.a note of it, and thought it would 
be a precious gift to bring to their chapel at 
Iochdar. They accordingly walked off with 
it under cloud of night, and, as if to mark 
heavenly approval of their pious zeal, the 
wind, which had been right against them for 
a week, veered round to the east as soon as 
the sacred stone touched the keel, and car- 
ried them rapidly and safely to Benbecula ! 
So the worthy old. priest at Iochdar. told 
me, not without a.touch of quiet: humour, 
whom I found in his primitive dwelling, 
dressed in a suit of green tartan, commu- 
nicating instruction in Virgil to a tow- 
headed eager-looking Presbyterian youth. 
In the Roman Catholic chapel there the font 
did duty for some years, till the service- 
able intervention of Mr. W. F. Skene. got it 
transported to Edinburgh. There is an in- 
scription on it in large characters, which has 
not yet been deciphered, being greatly worn. 

From Eynort to Loch: Breatal is again 
a line of cliffs, and. from Rhundunan to 
Scavaig the shore-is- still rocky, but without 
high cliffs. Off this coast lies the populous 
little island of Soay, where we anchored in 
our fifth night round Skye. Next day was 
devoted to Coiruisg, on: the next we. visited 
the Spar Cave, and in the afternoon we ran 
with a spanking. breeze, in one hour, across 
to Cannay. From Cannay we sailed to Ulva, 
thence to Staffa, and thence to Bunessan 
in Mull. Next morning, our last day, -we 
warmed our piety among the ruins of Iona, 
sailed round the south of Mull, admiring its 
fine scenery, and in the afternoon scudded, 
with two reefs in the mainsail, into. the 
shelter of the bay of Oban. 


After so much about the rocks and 
hills of Skye, it may be asked whether 
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one has nothing to say about the people? 
Dr. Johnson, when asked at Auchinleck how 
he liked the Highlands, said testily, ‘‘ Who 
can like the Highlands? I love the people 
better than the country.” For my part, I 
like both so well that I can say nothing ill 
about either. Of the character of the people 
I can hardly be expected to speak, im- 
partially, being one of them myself. Of the 
condition of some of them, I may have a few 
words to say, though not now. From some 
things I have said, it may seem that I take 
the sentimental view of the subject, and 
object, among other things, to the introduc- 





tion of sheep-farming. By no means. I 


think there has been and is much exaggera- | 


tion of the state of matters, and that a great 
part of Skye is chiefly fitted for sheep. But 
for all that, it must still be admitted that a 
man is better than a sheep, and that where 
men are produced they ought to have at 
least as much consideration as the four-footed 
creatures, and their young ones at any rate 
ought to have plenty of milk. A lamb is an 
interesting creature, but a pretty child is 
more so (and there are no ugly children in 


| Skye), and its parents should have the 


chance of feeding it well. This, I am sorry 
to say, some of them have not the oppor- 
tunity of doing at present, on one or two of 
the big sheep-farms of Skye. 

ALEX. NICOLSON. 





THE EVE ON 


THE BRIDGE. 


By THE Rev. WADE ROBINSON. 


O THE round yellow moon on the ridge! | 
Looking full in my face, 
Like that eve on the rustic bridge 
In a delicate place, 
Made delicate then and for aye with a 
wonder of love and grace. 


O Moon, hast thou seen since that hour 
A creature so fair, 
So lovely and perfect a flower 
As stood with me there, 
We two, and thou three, looking down from 
the heights of the trancéd air? 


To-night thou wilt pass by her grave, 
With a dell for its nest, 
Away o’er the wide, wide wave ;— 
Lay this kiss on her breast, 
And build her a silvery dome in that dell in 
the land of the west. 


How familiar thy face is to me! 
Thou wert with us that night, 
And many a night didst thou see 
What was light with thy light, 
That tender young love of the heart when 
Death is a foe out of sight. 





There was joy for each separate nerve, 
As I wandered around 
The pale of her maiden reserve, 
And everywhere found 
New fruits hanging over to hint of the wealth 
that did inward abound. 


Dear mystery! mystified more 
In the light of thy beams! . 
Her beauty the outermost shore 
Of a region of dreams, 
The land of deep maidenhood soft with the 
music of wordless streams. 


God made thee, O Moon, for our love! 
For my life is all cold, 
And she has flown from me, my Dove! 
Yet to-night I behold 
That past life again in thy smile—O the 
wonder and rapture of old! 


I know thee the guardian of dear 
Little words, little looks, 
Else faded from eye and from ear 
And from tender wee books ; 
Thou hast hoarded the joy of my spring, 
with its music of birds and brooks. 
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And my heart in its winter I bring 
That thou give me to feel 
Once more the delight of my spring, 
That once more thou unseal 
Old fountains of hope and of joy which time 
has prevailed to congeal. 


Give me back, O enchantress, that night 
On the bridge at her side! 

Give me back that rich pang of delight 
When she bending to hide 

| Blush or tear, left her hand in my hand ; and 

I kissed her and called her my bride. 


O Moon, gentle friend, of all this 
Thou knowest alone ; 

Mild watcher of wooing, and bliss 
From wooing outgrown ; 


And when I am dead, o’er my grave 
Draw the memories still ; 
Tho’ none shall perceive them, or crave 
For the delicate thrill 
I now ask—but the wind shall blow cold by 
the bridge and the wood and the hill. 


For we pass: it is well: but in thee 
What treasures are stored ! 
Of memories the sweetest can be, 
What an exquisite hoard ! 
The sweetest wild attars of love which the 
rose of the heart can afford ! 


And, O planet of lovers, that day 
Shall dawn at the last 

When God shall remember and say, 
“ T require what is past !” 


Of love in the bud, and of love the full| And thou all thy treasures of love on the 


flower, and of love overthrown. 


When I sit an old man in my chair, 
Forsake me not then ; 
Peer in through my window, most fair, 
And remake in my ken 
That eve on the bridge with my love—let me 
see her and feel her again. 





floor of his heaven shall cast. 


Then forth from the bands of the blest 
Shall I step—not alone ; 

We shall pick from the heap what is best, 
While God smiles from his throne ; 
And that eve on the bridge shall be ours— 
O for ever and ever our own! 





JOHN PHILPOT: A MARTYR OF THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION. 


By THE Rev. R. H. STORY, D.D. 


a BD Bape ve hundred years ago the Church 

of England broke from Catholic unity, 
tampered with the faith, mutilated the sacra- 
mental system, and robbed her members of 
privileges accorded them by Christ.” So 
| says a clergyman of that Church, who has 
published a series of outlines of sermons, 
| which he hopes “ may be of some assistance 
| to missionary preachers among the poor in 
| large towns, or among agricultural labourers 
in the country.” If this be the true account 
| of the great revolution we have been accus- 
tomed to call “ The Reformation,” it bears 
rather hard on the reformers. It is bad 
enough to be a martyr; but it is worse to be 
a martyr by mistake. If the martyrs of the 
Reformation sacrificed themselves only to 
rob Church-people of the privileges accorded 
to them by Christ, they had much better 
have recanted, and declined the stake ; and 


we ought to erase their names from the roll 
of “the noble army.” 

Probably, however, we shall be able to 
find modern substitutes for them. Our 
Anglican friend, already quoted, assures us 
that the promise, “ Ye shall be persecuted 
for my name’s sake,” is about to be fulfilled. 
‘We must expect the Church to be hit and 
hit hard; hit by the State, hit by the news- 
papers, hit by popular opinion, hit by 
popular tumults.” Before accepting the 
martyrs of the newspaper, the club-room, and 
the street row, it may do us good to recall 
the manly memory of one of the old- 
fashioned martyrs of the dungeon and the 
faggot. ' 

John Philpot, son of Sir Peter Philpot, of 
Compton, Hants, was born in 1511, and 
was educated at Wykeham’s School at Win- 





chester, from which he passed to Wyke- 
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ham’s: College (“ New College”) at Oxford, 
where he was admitted a fellow, and took 
his degree of B.C.L..in 1534—the notable 
year in which the English ‘Parliament ab- 
jured the supremacy of the Pope, and erected 
that of King -Henry VIII. in ‘its ‘stead. 
During the next nine or ten years he appears 
to have travelled and resided abroad. We 
do not know his route. He :may have visited 
Luther, resting somewhat sadly and quietly 
at Wittenberg, the great work of his life 
achieved. He may have tarried ‘at Geneva, 
to mark with wonder the theocratic rule of 
Calvin. His destination was Rome. “That 
he did not approach the metropolis of the 
Papal world in a faithful spirit may be in- 
ferred from his encounter with a Franciscan 
friar, in the passage-boat from Venice to 
Padua, wherein he so discomfited the friar 
in theological argument, that the indignant 
father threatened to denounce the English- 
man as a heretic, at the end of their journey. 
Like many another “man, Philpot’ found a 
residence in Rome purge him of every ten- 
dency to Romanism. He quitted England 
in the communion of the Roman Catholic 
Church. His spirit-had been stirred: by the 
new thoughts and discussions of the time, 
which the classic: reserve and ecclesiastical 
traditions of Oxford had not availed to repel 
from her cloisters and halls; but he had 
neither had the desire, nor the opportunity, 
of making any protest against the evils of 
the religious system under which he _ had 
grown up. He returned to England imbued 
with the principles of the Protestant Refor- 
mation. : 

There was not in the English Reformation 
(as in the Scotch) any violent rupture of the 
continuity of the Church’s offices ,or orders. 
The reforming clergy .grew up ‘within the 
Church. They -reccived their . ordination 
from the bishops of. their dioceses, whose 
opinions on the questions at issue between 
Popery and Protestantism might be very dif- 
ferent from theirs,.but whose.act they knew 
to be necessary for their orderly admission 
to the ministry. It-was thus(as far as we 
can make out) at the hands of Gardiner, the 
Popish ‘Bishop of Winchester, that Philpot 
received ordination, after his return from 
Italy. The first use he made of his admis- 
sion to orders was to deliver lectures in the 
Cathedral of Winchester, upon the Epistle to 
the Romans; but the Lutheran tone of his 
expositions was too marked to: find favour 
in one of the strongholds of Popery ;:and his 
preaching became obnoxious alike to the 


-cellor. 





good men throughout the country were 
preaching, as they had opportunity, the great 
Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith. It 
was then the distinctively-Protestant doctrine, 
and took an-early’ place in awakened minds 
in which the doctrines of purgatory and of 
the corporeal presence in the Eucharist were, 
as yet, but the subjects of vague suspicion. 
But the promulgation -of the “Six Articles” 
of 1539 (making it penal to deny transub- 
stantiation, communion in one kind, clerical 
celibacy, lawfulness of monastic vows, private 
masses, and*auricular -confession),~ coupled 
with the reactionary policy-of'Henry’s later 
years, sendered the opportunities of free 
preaching few and hazardous; and it was 
not until the King’s death,:and the repeal of 
these Articles in 1547, that there was any 
real ‘liberty of prophesying.” 

Of this liberty Philpot took full advantage, 
and earned the increased dislike of his dio- 
cesan by’ his energy in preaching the gospel, 
not only-in: the Cathedral city, but through- 
out the county of Hants. Gardiner, how- 
ever, durst not inhibit him, and :-was:not long 
in a position to watch his doings:with jealous 
ill-will. This _prelate.offered a stout: and 
courageous resistance to’ the Church reform, 
which started ona fresh and vigorous pro- 
gress under the pious young Edward ; and 
after several conflicts with the Privy Council, 
he was committed to the Tower, where he 
lay for nearly two years before he was de- 
prived of his bishopric in 1551. Gardiner’s 
successor, Bishop ‘Ponet or Poynet, made 
Philpot Archdeacon of Winchester. 

In this office he continued, doing his duty 
zealously, as.a Churchman, and as a preacher, 
until he was deprived, in the first year of 
‘Mary’s bloody reign. -The Reformation had, 
as yet, gained so little substantial hold on 
England, that the accession of a .gloomy 
fanatic, like: Mary, was .enough ‘to reverse 
the ‘scale, and place the policy and the 
doctrines ot: Rome .again in the ascendant. 
Gardiner was not only restored to the see 
of Winchester, but was made Lord Chan- 
Cranmer,. Latimer,:and most of the 
reforming bishops, were shut up in prison. 
The. foreign- Protestants who had settled :in 
England were compelled to quit the country; 
and along with them_many Englishmen, who 
foresaw: the bursting-of a. pitiless storra, fled 
to the Continent. (Among these. it is anter- 
esting ‘to note the great Scotch reformer, 
John Knox, who. had -been one of the late 
King’s chaplains, during the four useful and 
eventful years ‘he had “spent in England.) 


bishop, the clergy, and the people. !Many | Philpotwas:notone of thefugitwes, On the 
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contrary, we: find) him , going boldly to face 
the risk-of defending the imperilled cause of 
Reform, : before the. Convocation summoned 
by Queen. Mary, and'crowded with the elated 
partisans. of-Rome. This: was in October, 
1553. ‘There-were but five other members 
of the Lower House, besides himself, .who 
were resolved. to withstand the renunciation 
of.all those acts of .Kimg Edward which had 
promoted reform. ‘Their resolution was soon 
tested. The, ptolocutor, on the House 
assembling: for business, proposed that its 
first step should 'be to. condemn King Ed- 
ward’s catechism.as.a “‘ pestiferous book and 
full of heresies,”.and along with it his “ very 
abominable Book. of Common Prayer,” and 
particularly the .articles therein “ contrary to 
the sacrament of the altar.” He also pro- 
posed two questions, which every member of 
the House was required to answer at its next 
meeting, two days later—-Whether in the 
sacrament, upon the -sanctification. of the 
bread and wine,.all their-substance did not 
vanish, being changed into the body and 
blood of Christ ;.and, Whether the natural 
body of Christ was not corporally present in 
the Eucharist, either. by the transubstantia- 
tion of the elements into -his body and 
blood, or by the conjunction of concomi- 
tance, as-some expressed it? On the day 
appointed, when a‘l the rest were about to 
subscribe the articles, which. had been  pre- 


pared in affirmation of these propositions, 
Philpot rose to. remonstrate-against the con- 
demnation of the books, and also against the 
subscription of the -articles, for, said -he, “it 
is very prejudicial .to the truth that men 
should be moved to ‘subscribe, before the 
matter be thoroughly examined and dis- 


cussed.” An .adjournment for discussion 
was, after some parley, agreed to; ‘and on 
the 23rd, “the Disputation about the Real 
Presence” began. It:extended over several 
days, during which the main burden of the 
Protestant argument was borne by Philpot. 
The discussion was restricted, pretty closely, 
to this question of the Real Presence. As 
the Reformation progressed, this had gradu- 
ally come to the:front.as a testing question. 
The Pope’s. supremacy was! not urged even 
by Papists as staunch as Gardiner. The 
celibacy of the clergy..was mixed up with 
social difficulties that were. generally felt to 
be best left alone. But.this. corporeal pre- 
sence of Christ on the altar,:as.at once the 
simplest and the extremest-doctrine of Rome, 
was generally chosen as the proper battle- 
field on which to decide the conflict between 
the old light.and the new. ‘The metaphy- 





sical distinctions, which ‘Anglo-Catholics ” 
now assert. between ‘the, Real. Presence and 
Transubstantiation, do not appear to have 
occurred to “Philpot. He probably would 
have been somewhat astounded and dis- 
appointed; had it been revealed.to him that, 
in three: hundred years -after his. testimony 
was. borne,' champions of his own. Church 
should be found inculcating' the Real’ Pre- 
sence, but evading’ the charge of thereby 
inculcating Transubstantiation, by defining 
the. Presence as “ objective,” yet not “local.” 

We need not enter on the long debate. 
It is.recorded, with great apparent fidelity 
in |Foxe’s “Acts and Monuments;” ,and 
this record is said to have’been prepared by 
Philpot himself. It. presents the whole ‘scene 
to ‘us with vivid power; the crowded 
chamber .filled, not only with clergy, but 
with ‘f many. lords, knights, and gentlemen ;” 
the overbearing prolocutor; the ingenious 
but intolerant Romish disputants ; and spe- 
cially the .keen, fluent, thoroughly-equipped 
Philpot, arguing with the ease of a scholar, 
and the earnestness.of an apostle, and, withal, 
with a good-humoured consciousness of 
power which expressed itself more than once 
too freely to please his.opponents. “ Well, 
Master .Moreman,” he says to the Dean. of 
Exeter, who. “‘staggered” in an attempted 
reply to.one of his arguments, “if you have 
no answer.at ‘this present ready, I pray you 
devise one, if you can conveniently, against 
our next. meeting here.” Whereat'the pro- 
locutor, “grievously offended,” bade him not 
brag, for he should be fully answered. No 
answer, however, forthcoming, Philpot was 
commanded to silence. Dr. Moreman .again 
having nothing more pertinent to rejoin than 
“Fie! fie!” Philpot remarks. that “ concern- 
ing knowledge, in this behalf, for the trial of 
truth.about the questions.in controversy, he 
would wish himself noworse matched than with 
Moreman.” The prolocutor, as before, broke 
in wrathfully. ‘“ It was: arrogantly spoken,” 
he cried; “would he compare himself ‘with 
such a worshipful learned-.man.as Moreman ? 
he that was a. man unlearned, yea,.a ‘mad- 
man, meeter to be sent to Bedlam than to be 
among such learned and grave men as were 
there : a man that would never be answered, 
and that troubled the :whole House? He 
should come no more into that house. ‘Was 
it not.so?” Yea,” cried a.great number— 
“yea!” “Then,” ‘said Philpot, “he might 
think himself happy that was out of. that com- , 
pany.” Clearly an independent,unanswerable, 
troublesome sort of man! But upon second 
thoughts the prolocutor judged it well to 
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modify his sentence of expulsion. “Lest 
you should slander the House,” he said, “ and 
say that we will not suffer you to declare 
your mind, we are content you shall come 
into this House as you have done before, 
so that you be apparelled with a long 
gown and a tippet as we be, and that you 
shall not speak but when I command.” 
“Then,” said Philpot, who stood by his 
freedom of speech, and, like many others in 
those days, was lax in his views about 
“vestments,” “I had rather be absent al- 
together.” 

The report of the proceedings gives one 
but a bad impression of the character of the 
prevailing party in the Church. Philpot and 
his friends had not fair play. All of them— 
and he especially—were constantly inter- 
rupted, browbeaten, and thwarted in their 
line of argument. On the second day Philpot, 
having been appointed to open the debate, 
began an elaborate discourse in Latin—ac- 
cording to the rule of the House—but was 
at once cut short, and told he must speak 
English. He had proceeded but a short way 
in English, when Weston, the prolocutor, 
again interposed, and bade him either hold 
his peace, or make a short argument. “I 
am about it,” he replies, “if you will let me 
alone;” and warming into fervour, as he goes 
on to assert the doctrine which he proposes 
to prove, “ If I be not able,” he cried, “to 
maintain by God’s word that I have said, let 
me be burned with as many faggots as be in 
London, before the court gates.” This, 
“uttered with great vehemency of spirit,” 
provoked a noisy and insolent interruption, 
ending in the prolocutor’s threatening to 
send him to prison. “O Lord,” said Philpot, 
casting his eyes, streaming with tears, up to 
heaven, “ what a world is this, that the truth 
of Thy holy word may not be spoken and 
abidden by!” “A sort of you here,” he 
cries again, vexed with new insults and taunts, 
and with the avoidance of any attempt at 
solid argument,—“a sort of you here, who 
hitherto have lurked in corners and dissem- 
bled with God and the world, are now 
gathered together to suppress the sincere 
truth of God’s holy word, and to set forth 
every false device, which by the Catholic 
doctrine of the Scripture ye are not able to 
maintain.” 

His bold defiance of his opponents may 
have provoked, but did not excuse, the 
brutal taunt with which Weston closed the 
discussion. “You have the word,” he said, 
“but we have the sword :”—“ truly pointing 
| out,” says Burnet. “wherein the strength 





of both causes lay.” The power of the 
sword was asserted. Although the Queen 
had guaranteed the convocation full liberty 
of speech, Philpot, when the assembly was 
dissolved, in December, 1553, was excom- 
municated, as contumacious, without any 
personal citation, such as the law required ; 
was deprived of his archdeaconry, and was 
sent to the King’s Bench prison. Here he 
lay until October, 1555. 

The two years of his imprisonment were 
years of blood and doom. All the reforming 
bishops were deprived. The Queen married 
King Philip, the patron and the slave of the 
Inquisition. Cardinal Pole was brought back 
to England ; and a gorgeous embassy tra- 
velled to Italy, to lay the homage of the 
English monarch at the feet of the Bishop of 
Rome. The penal fires were kindled ; and 
Hooper, Ridley, Latimer, and a great com- 
pany of humbler witnesses to the truth, 
perished in the flames. 

The Queen—in whom the hot Tudor blood 
seemed tainted with some inhuman poison— 
urged Bonner, the Bishop of London, and 
the chief of the persecutors, to be even 
stricter with the heretics than he was disposed 
to be; while; with a calm malignity of 
fanaticism peculiarly monstrous in a woman, 
she instructs the Council that “especially in 
London, she would wish none to be burnt 
without some of the Council’s presence, and 
both there and everywhere good sermons at 
the same.” Among her clergy men were 
found always ready to embitter the last hour 
of the tortured victim at the stake, with the 
“good sermon,” wherein his belief was 
denounced, and his soul committed to 
hell. 

The news of all this was not withheld 
from Philpot in prison. The smoke of 
Smithfield floated to his cell; and he fore- 
saw the fiery end that awaited him there. 
He writes about it with perfect courage 
and composure. In a letter to his friend 
Glover (who suffered at Coventry, in Sep- 
tember, 1555), he says, “I doubt not but 
you have already cast the price of this your 
building of the house of God, that it is like 
to be no less than your life, for I believe (as 
Paul saith) that God hath appointed us, in 
these latter days, like sheep to the slaughter. 
Antichrist is come again, and he must make 
a feast to Beelzebub his father, of many 
Christian bodies for the restoring again of his 
kingdom: let us watch and pray, that the 
same day may not find us unready.” Again, 
he writes to Lady Vane, his “dear and 
faithful lady,” “ We are as sheep appointed 
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for a sacrifice to the Lord. We must not 
fear the fire, for our Lord is a consuming fire 
which will put out the fierceness of raging 
torments from us.” And to his sister, “ My 
dissolution I look for daily; but the Lord 
knoweth how unworthy I am of so high an 
honour as to die for the testimony of his 
truth. Pray that God would vouchsafe to 
make me worthy, as He hath done of my 
imprisonment.” 

A briefer but harsher term of incarceration, 
however, awaited him ere his final release 
from all his troubles. On the 2nd of October 
he was conveyed from the King’s Bench to 
the Newgate Sessions’ Hall, where the Queen’s 
commissioners proceeded to examine him. 
The report of the examination, as preserved 
by Foxe, is in Philpot’s own words, and is 
marked by the vividness, readiness, and 
humour, which were evidently characteristic 
of him. The humour, gay, frank, and kindly 
plays from point to point athwart the tragic 
outlines of the picture, like a gleam of sun- 
shine. It was an element that we recognise 
in some of the greatest of the reformers ; 
and was a good gift of God to them, no 
doubt helping often to lighten the weariness 
of their burden. It was strong in Luther 
—witness his vow to ride, if need be, into 
Leipsic, “‘ though it rained Duke Georges 
for nine days running.” It abounded in 
Knox, and was not repressed, even when 
to indulge it was perilous ; as when he flung 
the wooden virgin, “the painted Brodde 
which they kallit ‘Nostre Dame,’ into the 
Loire. ‘ Let our Lady now save herself: 
she is light enough, let her learn to swim.’” 
It broke out in Latimer even at the stake. 
“Ho! are you there ?” said Ridley, turning 
round and seeing his brother martyr hobbling 
behind him in his old frieze gown. “ Have 
aiter,” cried Latimer, “as fast as I can 
follow :” and when the fire was kindled, “ Now, 
brother Ridley, play the man, and by God’s 
grace we shall this day light such a candle 
in England as shall never be put out.” We 
see the like in Philpot. Among the com- 
missioners was Dr. Story (a professor of 
Oxford and adept in the canon law, and an 
active persecutor) who was the first to accost 
him. “ He stayed against me beholding me,” 
says Philpot, “saying that I was well fed 
indeed. ‘If I be fat and in good liking, 
master Doctor, it is no marvel since I have 
been stalled up in prison this twelve months 
and a half in aclose corner.’” Then follows 
a long dispute, in which Philpot maintains 
that having been already wrongfully confined 
for near two years, he is now entitled to a trial 
XVI—40 











on a definite charge, if they have such to 
bring, but that they have no right to proceed 
against him on mere rumours of heresy, or 
reports of anything he may have said in the 
convocation—where he was protected by the 
Queen’s license of liberty of speech. More- 
over, he claimed the privilege of being tried 
by his own ordinary, the Bishop of Winchester, 
from whose jurisdiction he had never been 
legally removed. All these pleas were rudely 
swept aside. After a bitter wrangle (during 
which Story, though appealed to as an old 
College friend, had answered, “I will be no 
friend to a heretic as thou art, but will spend 
both my gown and my coat but I will burn 
thee”), he was remanded for atime. As he 
was entering the hall on the next day of his 
examination—October 24th—a friend ac- 
costed him, “‘God have merey on you,” said 
he, “ for you are already condemned in this 
world, for Dr. Story said my Lord Chan- 
cellor had commanded to do you away.” 

This was not an encouraging prelude to 
what Philpot calls “ this tragedy ;” but it 
fitted well what was to follow. “ Master 
Philpot,” said one of the commissioners, in 
a conciliatory tone, “show yourself a wise 
man, and be not stubborn in your own 
opinions, but be conformable to the Queen’s 
proceedings, and live ; and you shall be well 
assured of great favour and reputation.” “I 
shall do as it becometh a Christian man to 
do,” was Philpot’s firm reply ; and then 
broke out a storm of insult and abuse, in 
which the unloosed passion of long-bridled 
theologic hate and fanatic zeal vented itself 
on his solitary and friendless head. “A 
meet man to be an archdeacon !” cried one 
of the court. ‘‘ There was never poor arch- 
deacon so handled at your hands as I am,” 
interposed Philpot. ‘Thou art no arch- 
deacon,” roared another ; “ thou shalt lie in 
the Lollards’ Tower.” “Sir, I am a poor 
gentleman ; therefore I trust of your gentle- 
ness you will not commit me to so vile and 
strait a place.” “ Thou art no gentleman.” 
“Yes, that lam.” “ A gentleman quoth he!” 
cried Story, “he is a vile heretic knave, for 
a heretic is no gentleman. Let the keeper of 
the Lollards’ Tower come in and have him 
away.” (Zo the keeper), “Take this man 
with you to the Lollards’ Tower, or else to, the 
bishops’ coal-house.” And to the coal-house 
accordingly he, along with four others, was 
carried; where, he says, there was “a great 
pair of stocks for the feet and the hands, 
but, thanks be to God! we have not played 
on those organs yet.” In this coal-hole he 
found a reformed minister, of Essex, whose 
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face was black and blue, and a large sec- 
tion of his beard awanting. These disfigure- 
ments, he told Philpot, were inflicted. by 
the apostolic hands of the Bishop of London, 
in his rage at the poor man’s having with- 
drawn a recantation which the horrors of his 
prison had driven him to sign, but which his 
distressed conscience immediately drove him 
to retract: hence this application of the 
Episcopal fists. ‘A manly bishop,” says 
Philpot. “I write this,” he adds, “ because 
I would all men to take heed how they do 
contrary to their conscience, which is to fall 
into the pains of hell.” 

He was nowin Bonner’s hands, which were 
stained with the blood of many saints. 
Few men connected with the evil-doings of 
ecclesiastical oppression have left an uglier 
name behind them than Bonner. He had 
been a reformer when Henry began to 
reform ; but after Henry’s death he had 
changed sides, and under Edward he was 
deprived. Restored by Mary, he was now 
the favourite instrument of her malign 
bigotry ; and, like all renegades, he delighted 
to wipe out the memory of his own treachery 
in the blood of those who were faithful to the 
truth he had abjured. 

At first his bearing toward Philpot was 
friendly. He sent him, by his registrar, “ a 
mess of meat,” bread, and “a good pot of 
drink,” with a civil message, inviting him to 
an audience. On his being ushered into the 
bishop’s presence, “ Master Philpot,” said 
Bonner, ‘ you are welcome: give me your 
hand.” “ With that,” says Philpot, “ because 
he so gently put forth his hand, I, to render 
courtesy for courtesy, kissed my hand, and 
gave him the same.” The bishop kept to: his 
friendly tone throughout their conference, 
which was a mere preliminary testing of 
Philpot’s temper and resolution. ‘“‘ God be 
with you, good Master Philpot,” was his 
parting salutation; “and give you good 
night. Have him to the cellar, and let 
him drink a cup of wine.” “Thus I de- 
parted, and by my lord’s registrar was brought 
to the cellar-door, where I drank a good cup 
of wine. After that to my lord’s coal-house 
again, where I with my six fellows do rouse 
together in the straw, as cheerfully—we thank 
God—as others do in their beds of down.” 

There were several subsequent interviews 
and examinations, at which different friends 
of Bonner’s assisted; and many lords and 
gentlemen of the court were occasionally pre- 
sent. The bishop soon laid aside his pretence 
of courtesy and friendship, and threatened 
and rated his victim with all the coarseness 





and violence of Judge Jefferies. He was 
outvied, however, by Story, whose indecent 
brutality. knew no bounds. “ Beast ”— worse 
than brute-beasts ’—“ fool ”—“ ass-head ”— 
“beastly heretic ”—“ stinking martyr ”—are 


among the unsavoury verbal missiles he flung |. 


at Philpot’s: honest head, unrebuked. On 


the one or two occasions on which the lay- |} 


men, who were present, joined in the dispute 


(for we can hardly call Philpot’s constantly | 
interrupted statements, and the angry inter- | 
pellations of the ecclesiastics: a discussion), | 


It is but justice to them to say that they 
showed a much fairer and more righteous 
spirit than the clergy. ‘The difference was 
not lost on Philpot. “I mistrust not your 
honourable lordships that be here of the 
temporalty,” he said; “yet here is one” 
(pointing to Bonner) “ that will lay it to my 
charge even to the death.” “Are you of 
the Philpots of Hampshire?” asked Lord 
Riche, to whom hehad said this. “ Yea, my 
lord,” he replies. “I am Sir Peter Philpot’s 
son, of Hampshire.” ‘He is my near kins- 
man; wherefore I am the more sorry for 
him.” “I thank your lordship thatit pleaseth 
you to challenge kindred of a poor prisoner.” 
“In faith,’ said Riche, “I would go 
a hundred miles on my bare feet to do you 
good.” ‘He may do well enough if he list,’ 
said the queen’s chamberlain, who was watch- 
ing the case. But here was the difficulty. 
Philpot did not—could not—‘“list.” He 
would not buy his life by an admission of 
the truth of what he held to be falsehood. 
They tried to drive him from his denial of 
the corporeal presence in the Sacrament; 
of the supremacy of the pope; of the unity 
and infallibility of the Romish Church; 
but at each point he met them with sound 
argument, solid learning, and an. inflexible 
sturdiness of conviction. 

“Tt is but folly, my lord, for you to-reason 
with him, for he is irrecoverable,” said the 
Archdeacon of London, at last, to his bishop. 
“ That is a good shift for you to run unto,” 
retorted the undaunted panel, although he 
knew his life was in their hands, “when 
you be confounded in your own sayings, 
and have nothing else to say.” 

During a portion of the time of these 
examinations, which extended over two 
months, he remained in the: bishop’s coal- 
hole. ‘The examinations were generally held 
in the “gallery” of the palace to which the 
acquaintances of the bishop and frequenters 
of the court appear to have come at their 
pleasure, as to a. show—doctors of the: law, 
priests, courtiers, even the Spanish ambassa- 
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dor on one occasion. The sight of these 
comfortable and successful gentry, as they 
came and went, must have helped to ruffle 
Philpot’s spirit ; for he was a man of a keen 
temper,—(which, we may note, had once 
hurned him into an indeceney, for which he 
made quaint amends in a pamphlet, entitled 
“An Apology for Spitting upon an Arian ”— 
an incident m his career which ought to: be 
mentioned, but ought also to be forgotten): 
But while they, m the gallery, were living at 
their-ease, he, in the coal-hole, and during the 
dark cold days and nights of November and 
December lay im straw, and had neither fire 
nor candle. And yet he writes: to a friend, 
“This loathsome and horrible prisom is as 
pleasant to meas the walk in the garden of 
the King’s Bench. .. If God do mitigate the 
ugliness of mine imprisonment, what will He 
do in the rage of the fire, whereunto: I’ am 
appointed!” The bishop, however, con- 
sidered the place even too good for him. 
“ By my faith,” he said to him one morning, 
“thou art too well handled ; thou shalt be 
worse handled hereafter, I warrant thee.” 
“If to lie in a blind coal-house may be 
counted good handling, both without fire and 
candle, then may it be said I am well 
handled,” was his: prompt reply, for he never 
let nonsense or falsehood pass unchallenged. 
Another morning, the bishop sent to summon 
him to mass. ‘Master Philpot,” said the 
keeper, “you must rise, and come to my 
lord.” Philpot got up, but refused—with 
perhaps an excessive plainness of speech 
—to comply with the invitation to mass; 
This led to’ a dispute with the bishop, which 
ended in his being sent back to the coal-hole, 
and set in the stocks ; “ but it is better,” 
he writes, “to sit in the stocks of this world, 
than in the stocks of a damnable conscience.” 

After a few days of the stocks, he was re- 
moved to a small chamber, “ in a tower right 
on the other side of Lollards’ Tower, as high 
almost as the battlements of St. Paul’s.” 
Here he was deprived of his inkhorn, pens, 
girdle, and knife. This last deprivation seems 
to have originated in. a ridiculous dread of 
danger on Bonner’s part. A day or two 
before, a friend had sent Philpot a roast pig, 
with a knife in it. Bonner summoned him, 
“ Hadst thou not a pig brought thee, with a 
knife in it?” he demanded. “Was it to 
kill thyself, or, as it is told me (marry, I am 
counselled to take heed of thee), to kill me?” 
“My lord,” said Philpot, “EF cannot deny 
but that there was a knife in the pig’s belly, 
but who put it in, or for what purpose, I know 
not, unless it was that he that sent the meat 




















thought I was without aknife.” But Bonner’s 
alarmed imagination could not rid itself of 
this pig with the knife in it. He went back 
to itat a subsequent examination. ‘ What a 
varlet isi this!” he appealed to the Bishops 
of Durham and Bath. “He procured his 
man yesterday to bring him a bladder of 
black powder—I cannot tell for what pur- 
pose.” “To. make ink withal,” explained 
Philpot. ‘Mose than this, my lords,” pur- 
sued Bonner; “ he caused a pig to be roasted, 
and: a knife be put. between the skin and the 
flesh—fox what purpose judge you?” Even 
at.poor Philpot’s very last examination, the 
pig figured again. The lord mayor, to whom, 
as representing the: “secular arm,” Philpot 
was about to be delivered, was present; and 
Bonner, producing the knife, began to tell 
him how this heretic had caused that weapon 
to be fetched into his prison under cover 
of a roasted pig. “Ah, my lord!” said 
Philpot, “have you nothing else to charge 
me withal. but these trifles, seeing I stand 
upon life and death? Doth the knife in the 
pig. prove the Church of Rome to be a 
Catholic Church ?” 

This was at. the close of his long conflict. 
On this day Bonner formally asked him if he 
would. recant, specifying three several heads 
of apostasy and heresy—his refusal to be 
reconciled to the unity of the “ Catholic 
Church ;” his:calling the mass idolatry ; his 
denying the real presence of Christ’s body 
and blood in the Sacrament; to all which 
Philpot steadfastly adhered. He renewed his 
protest.against Bonner’s jurisdiction, adding 
with homely plainness, “Is it not enough 
for you, my lord, to worry your own sheep, 
but ye must also meddle with other men’s ?” 
His protest was. not only again set aside, 
but an appeal to the queen in which he had 
embodied it, was recited as an item in the 
charges against him. And finally, Bonner, 
having delivered the sentence, condemning 
him as an “ obstinate and impenitent heretic,” 
consigned him to the sheriffs, to be carried 
to Newgate, and thence to Smithfield. 

As ‘they led him through the streets, 
he said to the people, who stopped to 
look at the condemned heretic, “ Ah, 
good people! blessed be God for this day.” 
The chief gaoler received him harshly, and 
loaded him with heavy irons, which he refused 
to take off until his fee should be paid. 
“Sir,” said Philpot, “what is your fee?” 
“Four pounds.” “Ah,” replied Philpot, “I 
have not so much. I am but a poor man, 
and have been long in prison.” “What 
will you give me then?” demanded the 
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gaoler. “I will give you twenty shillings, 
and that I will send my man for; or else, I 
will lay my gown to gage [pawn]. For the 
time is not long, I am sure, that I shall 
be with you, for the bishop said I should 
be soon dispatched.” ‘What is that to 
me?” retorted the gaoler, as he turned 
to leave him, ordering him to be “had into 
limbo.” Upon this the house steward 
lifted Philpot on his back, and carried 
him off, he calling to his servant, who had 
followed him into the gaol, “Go to master 
sheriff, and show him how I am used, and 
desire master sheriff to be good to me.” 
The sheriff ordered the irons to be removed ; 
and so he had a night’s rest free of pain. 
The next night, while at supper, he got a 
message that he was to be burned the follow- 
ing morning. ‘Iam ready,” said he ; “God 
grant me strength, and a joyful resurrection ;” 
and rising from the supper-table, he went 
into a chamber apart, to pray. 

In the morning, at eight o’clock, the 
sheriff came for him. His servant was 
waiting at the foot of the stairs, and cried, 
as he came down, “Ah, dear master! 
farewell.” “Serve God, and He will 
help thee,” said his master, and passed 
on with the sheriffs. Ata dirty part of the 
street, near Smithfield, two of the officers 
were going to lift and carry him; but 


he went on, saying “ merrily,” “ What! will 
ye make me a pope? I amcontent to go to 


my journey’s end on foot.” At the entry 
into Smithfield, he knelt down and said, “I 
will pay my vows in thee, O Smithfield!” 
When he reached the stake, he kissed 
it, and said, “Shall I disdain to suffer 
at this stake, seeing my Redeemer did not 
refuse to suffer a most vile death upon the 





cross for me?” He then repeated three 
Psalms and prayed ; and asking the officers, 
“What have you done for me?” he gave 
each money, according to the services they 
said they had rendered. There was no 
sermon. He was spared that infliction, 
What he had to suffer was severe enough, 
Hold your finger between the bars of the 
grate for one second, and then reflect on the 
brave heart and devoted spirit needed to 
carry the martyr through half an hour’s slow 
burning—as it often was,—of his whole ago- 
nized body ; and reflect, too, whether any little 
difficulties that may attend certain phases of 
modern religious life or opinion ought, for 
decency’s sake, to be named with the same 
name as the sufferings of those noble wit- 
nesses who, in the old time before us, pined 
in the dungeon, and perished in the flame, 
Philpot was the sixty-seventh victim of the 
Romanist reaction, who was sacrificed this 
year. Of the sixty-six others, four were 
bishops, and thirteen priests. As soon as he 
had paid the officers, they bound him to the 
stake, set fire to the faggots, and he was 
burnt to ashes. It was the 18th day of 
December, in the year 1555. 

So passed to his rest, John Philpot, 
martyr. We may hope he did not commit 
the great mistake which our modern Angli- 
can friend supposes. The mistake, I rather 
think, does not lie with him, or with those 
who, like him, gave their bodies to be 
burned rather than acknowledge, at the bid- 
ding of queen, or pope, or bishop, the cor- 
poreal presence on the altar; and who thus 
wrought out for themselves their own gallant 
interpretation of the ancient words, “Ye 
shall be persecuted for my name’s’sake.” 

R. H. STORY, 





A LOST HOUR. 


GOLDEN hour on a summer morn 
When half the world was still, 
The dew was fresh on the new-mown hay, 
And the bridal veil of the fair young day 
Hung o’er the purple hill. 


The sheep-bells tinkled across the slopes, 
Sweet as an elfin chime; 

Butterflies flitted athwart the down, 

Bees went murmuring, busy and brown, 
Over the fragrant thyme. 


A languid calm and a dull content, 
Silence instead of speech ; 
The wind sighed low, and the lark sang high, 
But the golden hour of our lives went by, 
And drifted out of reach. 





We both went back to an eager life; 
But in its pause to-day 

The dream of that golden hour returns, 

And my jaded spirit frets and yearns 
For one chance swept away. 


The years creep on, and the heart grows tired 
Even of hopes fulfilled, 
And turns away itom the world’s strong wine 
With fevered lips, that must ever pine 
For that pure draught we spilled. 


And yet perchance when our long day wanes 
(Age hath its joys late-born) ; 
We shall meet again on the green hill-side, 
And find, in the solemn eventide, 
The hour we lost at morn. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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WHITELADIES. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 





for the 


} win ter, 
fwhen 
1G io- 
ivanna 
m settled 
m herself 


fj at 
; White- 

| ladies. 

They 

knew 

very 

little 

Bi of this 

~ strange 

inmate in their old home, and thought still less. 
The young man had been promoted from one 
point to another of the invalid resorts, and 
now remained at Cannes, which was so 
much brighter and less valetudinary than 
Mentone, simply, as the doctors said, “as a 
precautionary measure.” Does the reader 
know that bright sea-margin, where the sun 
shines so serene and sweet, and where the 
colour of tle sea and the sky and the hills 
and the trees is all brightened and glorified 
by the fact that the greys and chills of northern 
winter are still close at hand ? When one has 
little to do, when one is fancy free, when one 
is young, and happiness comes natural, there 
is nothing more delicious than the Riviera. 
You are able, in such circumstances,to ignore 
the touching groups which encircle here and 
there some of the early doomed. You are 
able to hope that the invalids must get 
better. You say to yourself, “In this air, 
under this sky, no one can long insist upon 
being ill ;” and if your own invalid, in whom 
you are most interested, has really mended, 
hope for every other becomesconviction. And 
then there are always idlers about who are 
not ill, to whom life is a holiday, or seems 
so, and who, being impelled to amuse them- 
selves by force of circumstances, add a 


pleasant movement to the beautiful scene. 
XVI—41 
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Without even these attractions, is not the 
place in which you receive back your sick as 
from the dead always beautiful, if. it were 
the dirtiest seaport or deserted village? 
Mud and grey sky, or sands of gold and 
heavenly vaults of blue, what matters? That 
was the first time since the inspired and 
glorious moment at Kandersteg that Reine 
had felt sure of Herbert’s recovery ;—there 
was no doubting the fact now. He was 
even no longer an invalid, a change which 
at first was not nearly so delightful as she 
had expected to his sister. They had been 
all in all to each other for so long; and Reine 
had given up to Herbert not only willingly, 
but joyfully, all the delights of youth—its 
amusements, its companionships, everything. 
She had never been at a (grown up) ball in 
her life, though she was now over twenty. 
She had passed the last four years, the very 
quintessence of her youth, in a sick room, or 
in the subdued goings out and gentle amuse- 
ments suited to an invalid ; and, indeed, her 
heart and mind being fully occupied, she had 
desired no better. Herbert, and his comfort 
and his entertainment, had been the sum of 
all living to Reine. And now had come the 
time when she was emancipated, and when 
the young man, recovering his strength, 
began to think of other amusements than 
those which a girl could share. It was quite 
natural. Herbert made friends of his own, 
and went out with them, and undertook parties 
of pleasure, and manly expeditions in which 
Reine had no part. It was very foolish of 
her to feel it, and no critic could have been 
more indignant with her than she was with 
herself. The girl’s first sensation was sur- 
prise, when she found herself left out. She 
was bewildered by it. It had never occurred 
to her as likely, natural, nay, necessary— 
which, as soon as she recovered her breath, 
she assured herself it was. Poor Reine even 
tried to laugh at herself for her womanish 
folly. Was it to be expected that Herbert 
should continue in the same round when he 
got better, that he should not go out into the 
world like other men? On the contrary, 
Reine was proud and delighted to see him 
go; to feel that he was able for it; to listen 
to his step, which was as active as any of the 
others, she thought, and his voice, which 
rang as clear and gay. It was only after he 
was gone that the sudden surprise I have 
spoken of assailed her. And if you will 
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think of it, it was hard upon Reine. Because 
of her devotion to him she had made no 
friends for herself. She had been out of the 
way of wanting friends. Madame de Mir- 
fleur’s eagerness to introduce her, to find 
companions for her, when she paid the pair 
her passing visits, had always been one of 
the things which most offended Reine. What 
did she want with other companions than 
Herbert ? She was necessary to him, and 
did any one suppose that she would leave 
him for pleasure? For pleasure! could 
mamma suppose it would be any pleasure to 
her to be separate from her brother? Thus 
the girl thought in her absolute way, carrying 
matters with a high hand as long as it was in 
her power to do so. But now that Herbert 
was well, everything was changed. He was 
fond of his sister, who had been so good a 
nurse tohim; but it seemed perfectly natural 
that she should have been his nurse, and had 
she not always said she preferred that 
occupation to anything else in the world? 
It was just the sort of thirg that suited 
Reine—it was her way, and the way of 
most good girls. But it did not occur 
to Herbert to think that there was any- 
thing astcnishing, any hardship in the 
matter; nor, when he went out with his new 
friends, did it come into his head that Reine, 
all alone, might be dull and misshim. Yes, 
miss him, that of course she must; but then 
it was inevitable; a young fellow enjoying 
his natural liberty could not by any possi- 
bility drag a girl about everywhere after him 
—that was out of the question, of course. At 
first now and then it would sometimes come 
into his head that his sister was alone at home, 
but that impression very soon wore off. She 
liked it. She said so; and why should she 
say so if it was not the case? Besides, she 
could of course have friends if she chose. So 
shy Reine, who had not been used to any 
friends but him, who had alienated herself 
from all her friends for him, stayed at home 
within the four rather bare walls of their sit- 
ting-room, while the sun shone outside, and 
even the invalids strolled about, and the 
soft sound of the sea upon the beach filled 
the air with a subdued, delicious murmur. 
Good Francois, Herbert’s faithful attendant, 
used to entreat her to go out. 

“‘ The weather is delightful,” he said. “‘ Why 
will mademoiselle insist upon shutting her- 
self up in-doors ?” 

“T shall go out presently, Francois,” Reine 
said, her pretty lips quivering a little. 

But she had no one to go out with, 
poor child. She did not like even to 











throw herself upon the charity of one or 
two ladies whom she knew. She knew no 
one well, and how could she go and thrust 
herself upon them now, after having received 
their advances coldly while she had Herbert? | 
So the poor child sat down and read, or tried | 
to read, seated at the window from which 
she could see the sea and the people who 
were walking about. How lucky she was to 
have such a cheerful window! But when 
she saw the sick English girl who lived 
close by, going out for her midday walk lean- 
ing upon her brother’s arm, with her mother 
by her side, watching her, poor Reine’s heart 
grew sick. Why was it not she who was 
ill? if she died, nobody would miss her 
much (so neglected youth always feels, with 
poignant self pity), whereas it was evident 
that the heart of that poor lady. would break 
if her child was taken from her. The poor 
lady whom Reine thus noted looked up 
at her where she sat at the window, with | 
a corresponding pang. Oh, why was 
it that other girls should be so fresh and 
blooming while her child was dying? But 
it is very hard at twenty to sit at a bright 
window alone, and try to read, while all the 
world is moving about before your eyes, 
and the sunshine sheds a soft intoxication 
of happiness into the air. The book would 
fall from her hands, and the young blood | 
would tingle in her veins. No doubt, if one 
of the ladies whom Reine knew had called just 
then, the girl would have received her visitor | 
with the utmost dignity, nor betrayed by a | 
word, by a look, how lonely she was: for she | 
was proud, and rather perverse, and shy— 
shy to her very finger-tips ; but’in her heart | 
I think if any one had been so boldly kind | 
as to force her out, and take her in charge, 
she would have been ready to kiss that de- | 
liverer’s feet ; but never to own what a deliver- | 
ance it was. 
No one came, however, in this enterprising 
way. They had been in Cannes several 
times, the brother and sister, and Reine had | 
been always bound to Herbert's side, finding | 
it impossible to leave him. Howcould these | 
mere acquaintances know that things were 
changed now? So she sat at the window 
most of the day, sometimes trying to make 
little sketches, sometimes working, but gene- 
rally reading or pretending to read—not 
improving books, dearreader. These young 
people did not carry much solid literature 
about with them. They had poetry books— 
not a good selection—and a supply of the 
pretty Tauchnitz volumes, only limited by 
the extent of that enterprising firm’s reprints, 
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besides such books as were to be got at the 
library. Everard had shown more discrimi- 
nation than was usual to him when he said 
that Herbert, after his long helplessness and 
dependence, would rush very eagerly into the 
enjoyments and freedom of life. It was very 
natural that he should do so; chained to asick 
room as hehad been forsolong—then indulged 
with invalid pleasures, invalid privileges, and 
gradually feeling the tide rise and the warm 
blood of his youth swell in his veins, the poor 
| young fellow was greedy of freedom, of boy- 

| ish company, from which he had always been 
| shut out—of adventures, innocent enough, yet 
| to his recluse mind having all the zest of des- 
| perate risk and daring. He had no intention 
| of doing anything wrong, or even anything 
| unkind. But this was the very first time that 
he had fallen among a party of young men like 
himself, and the contrast being so novel, was 
delightful to him. And his new friends “ ‘took 
- him” with a flattering vehemence of liking. 

They came to fetch him in the morning, they 
| involved him in a hundred little engage- 
ments. They were fond of him, he thought, 
| and he had never known friendship before. 
In short, they turned Herbert’s head, a thing 
which quite commonly happens both to girls 
and boys when for the first time either boy 
or girl falls into a merry group of his or her 
contemporaries, with many amusements and 
engagements on hand. Had one of these 
young fellows happened to fall in love with 
Reine, all would have gone well—for then, 
no doubt, the young lover would have devised 
ways and means for having, her of the party. 
| But she was not encouraging to their ad- 

vances. Girls who have little outward con- 
| tact with society are apt to form an uncom- 
| fortably high ideal, and Reine thought her 
| brother’s friends a pack of noisy boys quite 

inferior to Herbert, with no intellect, and 
| not very much breeding. She was very dig- 

nified and reserved when they ran in and out, 
calling for him to come here and go there, 
| and treated them as somehow beneath the 
| notice of such a very mature person as her- 
self; and the young fellows were offended, 
and revenged themselves by adding ten years 
to her age, and giving her credit for various 
disagreeable qualities. 

““Oh, yes, he has a sister,” they would say, 
“much older than Austin—who looks as if 
she would like to turn us all out, and keep 
her darling at her apron-string.” 

“You must remember she has had the 
nursing of him all his life,” a more charitable 
neighbour would suggest by way of excusing 
the middle-aged sister. 
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“ But women ought to know that a man 
is not to be always. lounging about pleasing 
them, and not himself. Hang it all, what 
would they have? I wonder ” Austin don’t 
send her home. It is the best place for her.” 

This was how the friends commented upon 
Reine. And Reine did not know that even 
to be called Austin was refreshing to the 
invalid lad, showing him that he was at least 
on equal terms with somebody; and that the 
sense of independence intoxicated him, so 
that he did not know how to enjoy it enough 
—to take draughts full enough and deep 
enough of the delightful pleasure of being his 
own master, of meeting the night air without 
a muffler, and going home late in sheer 
bravado, to show that he was an invalid no 
more. 

After this first change, which chilled her 
and made her life so lonely, another change 
came upon Reine. She had been used to be 
anxious about Herbert all her life, and now 
another kind of anxiety seized her, which a 
great many women know very well, and 
which with many becomes a great and terri- 
ble passion, ravaging secretly their very lives. 
Fear for his health slid imperceptibly in her 
loneliness into fear for Aim. Doesthe reader 
know the difference? She was a very igno- 
rant, foolish girl; she did not know anything 
about the amusements and pleasures of young 
men. When her brother came in slightly 
flushed and flighty, with some excitement in 
his looks, parting loudly with his friends at 
the door, smelling of cigars and wine, a 
little rough, a little noisy, poor Reine thought 
he was plunging into some terrible whirlpool 
of dissipation, such as she had read of in 
books ; and, as she was of the kind of woman 
who is subject to its assaults, the vulture came 
down upon her, there and then, and began to 
gnaw at her heart. In those long evenings 
when she sat alone waiting for him, the legen- 
dary Spartan with the fox under his cloak 
was nothing to Reine. She kept quite still 
over her book, and read page after page, 
without knowing a word she was reading—but 
heard the pitiful little clock on the mantel- 
piece chime the hours, and every step and 
voice outside, and every sound within, with 
painful acuteness, as if she were all ear; and 
felt her heart beat all over her — in her 
throat, in her ears, stifling her and stopping 
her breath. She did not form any idea to 
herself of how Herbert might be passing his 
time ; she would not let her thoughts accuse 
him of anything, for, indeed, she was too 
innocent to imagine those horrors which 
women often do imagine. But she sat in an 
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agony of listening, waiting for him, wondering 
how he would !ook when he returned—wonder- 
ing if this was him, in an ever-renewed crisis 
of excitement, this step that was coming— 
falling dull and dead when the step was past, 
rousing up again to the next, feeling herself 
helpless, miserable, a slave to the anguish 
which dominated her, and against which 
reason itself could make no stand. Every 
morning she woke saying to herself that she 
would not allow herself to be so miserable 
again, and every night fell back into the 
clutches of this passion, which griped at her 
and consumed her. When Herbert came in 
early and “like himself”—that is to say, 
with no traces of excitement or levity—the 
torture would stop in a moment, and a deli- 
cious repose would come over her soul; but 
next night it came back again the same as 
ever, and poor Reine’s struggles to keep 
mastery of herself were all in vain. There 
are hundreds of women who will know exactly 
how she felt, and what an absorbing fever it 
was which had seized upon her. She had 
more reason than she really knew for her 
fears, for Herbert was playing with his newly- 
acquired health in the rashest way, and 
though he was doing no great harm, had yet 
departed totally from that ideal which had 
been his, as well as his sister’s, but a short 
time before. He had lost altogether the 
tender gratitude of that moment when he 
thought he was being cured in a half mi- 
raculous, heavenly way, and when his first 
simple boyish thought was how good, how 
good it became him to be, to prove the 
thankfulness of which his heart was full. He 
had forgotten now about being thankful. He 
was glad, delighted to be well, and half 
believed that he had some personal credit in 
it. He had “cheated the doctors”—it was 
not they who had cured him, but presumably 
something great and vigorous in himself 


which had triumphed over all difficulties ; and. 


now he had a right to enjoy himself in pro- 
portion to—what he began to think—the self- 
denial of past years. Both the brother and 
sister had very much fallen off from that state 
of elevation above the world which had been 
temporarily theirs in that wonderful moment 
at Kandersteg ; and they had begun to feel 
the effect of those drawbacks which every 
great change brings with it, even when the 
change is altogether blessed, and has been 
looked forward to with hope for years. 

This was the position of affairs between 
the brother and sister when Madame de 
Mirfleur arrived to pay them a visit, and 
satisfy herself as to her son’s health. She 





came to them in her most genial mood, 
happy in Herbert’s recovery, and meaning 
to afford herself a little holiday, which was 
scarcely the aspect under which her former 
visits to her elder children had shown them- 
selves. They had received her proposal with 
very dutiful readiness, but oddly enough, as 
one of the features of the change, it was 
Reine who wished for her arrival, not Her- 
bert, though he, in former times, had always 
been the most charitable to his mother. Now 
his brow clouded at the prospect. His new- 
born independence seemed in danger. He 
felt as if mufflers and respirators, and all the 
old marks of bondage, were coming back to 
him in Madame de Mirfleur’s trunks. 

“If mamma comes with the intention of 
coddling me up again, and goes on about 
taking care,” he said, “ by Jove! I tell you 
I'll not stand it, Reine.” 

“Mamma will do what she thinks best,” 
said Reine, perhaps a little coldly; “ but 
you know I think you are wrong, Bertie, 
though you, will not pay any attention to 
me.” 

“You are just like a girl,” said Herbert, 
“never satisfied, never able to see the dif- 
ference. What a change it is, by Jove, 
when a fellow gets into the world, and learns 
the right way of looking at things! If you 
go and set her on me, I'll never forgive you; 
as if I could not be trusted to my own 
guidance—as if it were not I, myself, who 
was most concerned ! ” 

These speeches of her brother’s cost 
Reine, I am afraid, some tears when he was 
gone, and her pride yielded to the effects of 
loneliness and discouragement. He was 
forsaking her, she thought, who had the 
most right to be good to her—he of whom 
she had boasted that he was the only being 
who belonged to her in the world ; her very 
own, whom nobody could take from her. 
Poor Reine! it had not required very much 
to detach him from her. When Madame 
de Mirfleur arrived, however, she did not 
interfere with Herbert’s newly-formed habits, 
nor attempt to put any order in his mannish 
ways. She scolded Reine for moping, for 
sitting alone and neglecting society, and in- 
stantly. set about to remedy this fault; but 
shefound Herbert’s little dissipations tout sim- 
pile, said not a word about a respirator, and 
rather encouraged him than otherwise, Reine 
thought. She made him give them an account 
of everything where he had been, and all about 
his expeditions, when he came back at night, 
and never showed even a shadow of disap- 
proval, laughing at the poor little jokes which 
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Herbert reported, and making the best of his 
pleasure. She made him ask his friends, of 
whom Reine disapproved, to dinner, and 
was kind to them, and charmed these young 
men ; for Madame de Mirfleur had been a 
beauty in her day, and kept up those arts 
of pleasing which her daughter disdained, 
and made Herbert’s boyish companions half 
in love with her. This had the effect of 
restraining Herbert often, without any sus- 
picions of restraint entering his head ; and 
the girl, who half despised, half envied her 
mother’s power, was not slow to perceive 
this, though she felt in her heart that nothing 
could ever qualify her to follow the example. 
Poor Reine looked on, disapproving her 
mother as usual, yet feeling less satisfied with 
herself than usual, and asking herself vainly 
if she loved Herbert as she thought she did, 
would not she make any sacrifice to make 
him happy? If this made him happy, why 
could not she do it? It was because his 
companions were his inferiors, she said to 
herself—companions not worthy of Herbert. 
How could she stoop to them? Madame 
de Mirfleur had not such a high standard of 
excellence. She exerted herself for the 
amusement of the young men as if they had 
been heroes and sages. And even Reine, 
though she disapproved, was happier, against 
her will. 

“But, mon Dieu!” cried Madame de 
Mirfleur, “the fools that these boys are! 
Have you ever heard, my Reine, such bétises 
as my poor Herbert takes for pleasantries ? 
They give me mal au coeur. How they are 
bétes, these boys !” 

“T thought you liked them,” said Reine, 
“you are so kind tothem. You flatter them, 
even. Oh does it not wound you, are you 
not ashamed, to see Bertie, my Bertie, prefer 
| that noise—those scufflings? It is this that 
| gives me mal au coeur.” 

“Bah! you are high-flown,” said the 
mother. ‘If one took to heart all the things 
that men do, one would have no consola- 
tion in this world. They are all less or 
more, bétes, the men. What we have to do 
is to ménager—to make of it the best we 
can. Youdo not expect them to understand 
—to be like ws? Tenez, Reine; that which 
your brother wants is a friend. No, not 
thee, my child, nor me. Do not cry, chérie. 
It is the lot of the woman. Thou hast not 
known whether thou wert girl or boy, or 
what difference there was, in the strange life 
you have led; but listen, my most dear, for 
now you find it out. Herbert is but like 
Others ; he is no worse than the rest. He 











accepts from thee everything, so long as he 
wants thee; but now he is independent, he 
wants thee no more. This is a truth which 
every woman learns. To struggle is inutile 
—it does no good, and a woman who is wise 
accepts what must be, and does not struggle. 
What he wants is a friend. Where is the 
cousin, the Monsieur Everard, whom I left 
with you, who went away suddenly? You 
have never told me why he went away.” 
Reine’s colour rose. She grew red to the 
roots of her hair. It was a subject which 
had never been touched upon between them, 
and possibly it was the girl’s consciousness 
of something which she could not put into 
words which made the blood flush to her 
face. Madame de Mirfleur had been very 
discreet on this subject, as she always was. 
She had never done anything to awaken her 
child’s susceptibilities. And she was not 
ignorant of Everard’s story, which Julie had 
entered upon in much greater detail than 
would have been possible to Reine. Honestly, 
she thought no more of Everard so far as 
Reine was concerned ; but, for Herbert, he 
would be invaluable ; therefore, it was with 


no match-making meaning that she awaited 


her daughter’s reply. 

“TI told you when it happened,” said 
Reine, in very measured tones, and with un- 
necessary dignity; “you have forgotten, 
mamma. His affairs got into disorder; he 
thought he had lost all his money ; and he 
was obliged to go at a moment’s notice to 
save himself from being ruined.” 

“ Ah!” said Madame de Mirfleur, “I be- 
gin to recollect. Aprts? He was not 
ruined, but he did not come back ?” 

“He did not come back because he had 
to go to Jamaica—to the West Indies,” said 
Reine, somewhat indignant, “ to work hard. 
It is not long since he has been back in 
England. I had a letter—to say he thought 
—of coming ” Here she stopped short, 
and looked at her mother with a certain 
defiance. She had not meant to say any- 
thing of this letter, but in Everard’s defence 
had betrayed its existence before she knew. 

“Ah!” said Madame de Mirfleur, wisely 
showing little eagerness, “such a one as 
Everard would be a good companion for your 
brother. He is a man, voyez-vous, not a 
boy. He thought—of coming?” 

“* Somewhere—for the winter,” said Reine, 
with a certain oracular vagueness, and a 
tremor in her voice. 

‘‘ Some-vere,” said Madame de Mirfleur, 
laughing, “that is large ; and you replied, ma 
Reine—?” 
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“T did not reply—I have not time,” said 
Reine with dignity, “to answer all the idle 
letters that come tome. People in England 
seem to think ene has nothing to do but to 
write.” 

“It is very true,” said the mother, “ they 
are foolish, the English, on that point. Give 
me thy letter, chérie, and I will answer it for 
thee. I can think of no one who would be 
so good for Herbert. Probably he will 
never want a good friend so much as now.” 

“Mamma!” cried Reine, changing from 
red to white, and from white to red in her 
dismay, “ you are not going to invite Everard 
here ?” 

“Why not, my most dear? It is tout 
simple ; unless thou hast something secret 
in thy heart against it, which I don’t 
know.” 

“T have nothing secret in my heart,” cried 
Reine, her heart beating loudly, her eyes 
filling with tears; “but don’t do it—don’t 
do it! I don’t want him here.” 

“Tres-bien, my child,” said the mother 
calmly, “it was not for thee, but for thy 
brother. Is there anything against him ?” 

“No, no,no! ‘There is nothing against 
him—nothing !” 

“Then you are unreasonable, Reine,” said 
her mother; “but I will not cross you, 
my child. You are excited—the tears come 
to you in the eyes; you are not well—you 
have been too much alone, ma petite Reine.” 

“No, no; I am quite well—I am not ex- 
cited!” cried the girl. 

Madame de Mirfieur kissed her, and 
smoothed her hair, and bid her put on her 
hat and come out. 

“Come and listen a little to the sea,” she 
said. “It is soft, like the wind in our 
trees. I love to take advantage of the air 
when I am by the sea.” 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE effect of this conversation, however, 
did not end as the talk itself did. Reine 
thought of littie else al! the rest of the day. 
When they got to the beach, Madame de 
Mirfleur, as was natural, met with some of 
her friends, and Reine, dropping behind, had 
leisure enough for her own thoughts. It was 
one of those lovely, soft, bright days which 
follow each other for weeks together, even 
though grim December, on that charmed 
and peaceful coast. The sea, as blue as a 
forget-me-not or a child’s eyes—less deep in 
tone than the Austin eyes through which 
Reine gazed at it, but not less limpid and | 
liquid-bright—played with its pebbles on the | 
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beach like a child, rolling them over playfully, 
and sending the softest hus-sh of delicious 
sound through air which was full of light and 
sunshine. It was not too still, but had the 
refreshment of a tiny breeze, just enough to 
ruffle the sea-surface where it was shallow, 
and make edges of undulating shadow upon 
the shining sand and pebbles underneath, 
which the sun changed to gold. The blue 
sky to westward was turning into a great 
blaze of rose, through which its native hue 
shone in bars and breaks, here turning to 
purple and crimson, here cooling down) to 
the wistfullest shadowy green. As close ‘to 
the sea as it could keep its footing, a noble }§ 
stone pine stood on a little height, rising like 
a great stately brown pillar, to spread its } 
shade between the young spectator and the 
setting sun. Behind, not a stone’s throw 
from where she stood, rose the line of villas # 
among their trees, and all the soft lively 
movement of the little town. How different j 
from the scenes which Everard’s name con- #f 
jured up before Reine—the soft English #f 
landscape of Whiteladies, the snowy peaks!/jf 
and wild, sweet pastures of the Alpine valleys 
where they had been last together! Madame if 
de Mirfleur felt that it would not harm her jf 
daughter to leave her time for thought. Shejj 
was too far-seeing to worry her with inter-ji 
ference, or to stop the germination of the} 
seeds she had herself sown; and having 
soothed Reine by the influences of th 
open air and the sea, she had no objec-jf 
tion to leave her alone, and permit thei 
something -which was evidently in hergy 
mind, whatever it was, to work. Madameij 
de Mirfleur was not only concerned about 
her daughter’s happiness from a French# 
point of view, feeling that the time was come 
when it would be right to marry her; but jf 
she was also solicitous about her condition in } 
other ways. It might not be for Reine’s hap- 
piness to continue much longer with Herbert, 7 
who was emancipating himself very quickly 
from his old bonds, and probably would soon 
find the sister who, a year ago, had been indis- 
pensable to him, to be a burden and drag 
upon: his freedom, in the career of manhood 
he was entering upon so eagerly. And where 
was Reine to go? 





Madame de Mirfleur 
could not risk taking her to Normandy, if 
where, delightful as that home was, her Eng- jf 
lish child would not be happy ; and she had }f 
a mother’s natural reluctance to abandon her 
altogether to the old aunts at Whiteladies, 
who, as rival guardians to her children in 
their youth, had naturally taken the aspect of f 
rivals and enemics to their mother. No;at 
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would have been impossible in France that 
an affaire du ceur should have dragged on so 
long as that between Everard and Reine 
must have done, if indeed there was anything 
in it. But there was never any understanding 
those English, and if Reine’s looks meant 
anything, surely this was what they meant. 
At all events, it was well that Reine should 
have an opportunity of thinking it well over ; 
and if there was nothing in it, at least it 
would be good for Herbert to have the 
support and help of his cousin. Therefore, 
in whatever light you chose to view the sub- 
ject, it was important that Everard should be 
here. So she left her daughter undisturbed 
to think, in peace, what it was best to do. 
And indeed it was a sufficiently difficult 
question to come to any decision upon. 
There was no quarrel between Reine and 
Everard, nor any reason why they should 
regard each other in any but a kind and 
cousinly way. Such a rapprochement, and such 
a curious break as had occurred between 
them, are not at all uncommon; They had 
been very much thrown together,and brought 
insensibly to the very verge of an alliance 
more close and tender; but before a word 
had been said, before any deeisive step had 
been taken, Fate came in Suddenly and 
severed them, “at a moment’s notice,” as 
Reine said, leaving no time, no possibility 
for any explanation or any pledge. I do not 
know what was in Ewverard’s heart» at the 
moment of parting, whether he had ever 
tully made up his mind to make the sacrifices 
which would be necessary should he marry, 
or whether his feelings had gone beyond all 
such prudentiakconsiderations ¥;but‘anyhow, 
the summong’ which surprised him’ so sud- 
denly was of a nature which gaade it:impos- 
sible for him in honour to do‘afything or say 
anything which should compromise Reine. 
For it was loss of fortune, perhaps total— 
the first news being exaggeratedyas so often 
happens—with which he was “thngatened ; 
and in the face of such news, honour sealed 
his lips, and he dared not trust himself to say 
aword beyond the tenderness of good-bye 
which his relationship permitted. He went 
away from her with suppressed anguish in 
his heart, feeling like a man who had sud- 
denly fallen out of paradise down, down to 
the commonest earth—but silenced himself, 
and subdued himself by hard pressure of 
necessity till time and the natural influences 
of distance and close occupation dulled the 
poignant feeling with which he had said that 
good-bye. The woman has the worst of it in 
such circumstances. She is left, which always 








seems the inferior part, and always is the 
hardest to bear, in the same scene, with 
everything to recall to her what has been, and 
nothing to justify her in dwelling upon the 
tender recollection. I do not know why it 
should appear to women, universally, some- 
thing to be ashamed of when they give love 
unasked—or even when they give it in return 
for every kind of asking except the straight- 
forward and final words. It is no shame to a 
man to do so; but these differences of senti- 
ment are inexplicable, and will not bear 
accounting for. Reine felt that she had 
“almost” given her heart and deepest affec- 
tions, without being asked for them. She 
had not, it is true, committed herself in 
words, any more than he had done; but she 
believed with sore shame that Ae knew—just 
as he felt sure (but without shame) that she 
knew; though in truth neither of them knew 
even their own feelings, which on both sides 
had changed somewhat, without undergoing 
any fundamental ‘alteration. Such meetings 
and partings are not uncommon. Sometimes 
the two thus rent asunder at the critical mo- 
ment, never meet again at all, and the incipient 
romance dies in the bud, leaving (very often) 
a touch of bitterriess in the woman’s heart, a 
sense of ificompleteness in the man’s. Some- 
times the two meet when age has developed 
or altered ‘them, and when they ask them- 
selves with horror'what, they could possibly 
have seen in that man or that woman? And 
sometimes they meet again voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, and—that- happens which pleases 
Heaven $ for it is, impossible to predict the 
termination of such am interrupted tale. 
Reine ‘had:net founl it very easy to piece 
that broken bitef herdife into the web again. 
She had*hever saidia Weideto any one, never 
allowed Herself to speak fo herself of what 
she felt ; jut it Hadameét been easy to bear. 
Honour, “too, like everything else, takes a 
different aspect as # is regarded by man or 
woman. Kwerard had thought that honour 
absolutely sealed his lips from the moment 
that he knew, or rather believed, that his for- 
tune was gone ; but Reine would have been 
infinitely more ready to give him her fullest 
trust, and would have felt an absolute grati- 
tude to him had he spoken out of his poverty, 
and given her the pleasure of sympathizing, 
of consoling, of adding her courage and con- 
stancy to his. She was too proud to have 
allowed herself to think that there was any 
want of honour in the way he left her, for 
Reine would have died rather than have had 
the pitiful tribute of a declaration made for 
honour’s sake ; but yet, had it not been her 
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case, but a hypothetical one, she would have | might have made one were quite free, quite 
pronounced it to be most honourable to| independent, and might each have married 
speak, while the man would have felt a single | some one else had they so chosen, without 
word inconsistent with his honour! So we | the other having a word to say ; and yet they 
must apparently go on misunderstanding each | could not meet without a certain embarrass- 
other till the end of time. It was a case in| ment, without a sense of what might have 
which there was a great deal to be said on| been. They were not lovers, and they were 
both sides, the reader will perceive. But all| not indifferent to each other, and on both 
this was over; and the two whom a word | sides there was just a little wholesome bit- 


Page 586, 


terness. Reine, though far too proud to own| He had written in October, and now it was 
it, had felt herself forsaken. Everard, since | nearly Christmas, and she had never replied. 
his return from the active work which had | So there was, the reader will perceive, a most 
left him little time to think, had felt himself | hopeful and promising grievance on both 
slighted. She had said that, now Herbert| sides. Reine turned over her part of it 
was better, it was not worth while writing so | deeply and much in her mind that night, 
often ! and when he had got over that unkind | after the conversation with her mother which 
speech, and had written, as good as offering | I have recorded. She asked herself, had she 
himself to join them, she had not replied. any right to deprive Herbert of a friend 
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who would be of use to him for any foolish 
pride of hers? She could keep herself apart 
very easily, Reine thought, in her pride. She 
was no longer very necessary to Herbert. 
He did not want her as he used todo. She 
could keep apart, and trouble no one; and 
why should she, for any ridiculous self-con- 
sciousness, ghost of sentiment dead and 
gone, deprive her brother of such a friend? 
She said “No!” to herself vehemently, as 
she lay and pondered the question in the 
dark, when she ought to have ‘been asleep. 
Everard was nothing, and could be nothing to 
her, but her cousin; it would be necessary to 
see him as such, but not to see mych of him; 
and whatever he might be else, he was a gen- 
tleman, and would never have the bad taste 
to intrude upon her if he saw she did not 
want him. Besides, there was no likelihood 
that he would wish it ; therefore Reine made 
up her mind that no exaggerated sentimen- 
| tality on her part, no weak personal feeling, 
_ should interfere with Herbert’s good. She 
would keep herself out of the way. 
But the reader will scarcely require to be 
| told that the letter written under this inspi- 
ration was‘ not exactly the. kind of letter 
which it flatters a young man to receive from 
a girl to whom he has once been so closely 
drawn as Everard had been to Reine, and 
| to whom he still feels a visionary link, hold- 
| ing him fast in spite of himself. He received 
the cold epistle, in which Reine informed 
| him simply where they were, adding a mes- 
| sage from her brother: “If you are coming 





' to the Continent, Herbert wishes me to 

say he would be glad to see you here,” in a 
| scene and on a day which was as unlike as 
it is possible to imagine to the soft Italian 
| weather, and genial southern beach, on which 


Reine had concocted it. As it happened, 
| the moment was one of the most lively and 
| successful in Everard’s somewhat calm country 

life. He, who often felt himself insignificant, 
| and sometimes slighted, was for that morning 
| at least in the ascendant. Very cold weather 
| had set in suddenly, and in cold weather 
| Everard became a person of great importance 
| in his neighbourhood. I will tell you why. 

His little house, which was on the river, as I 

have already said, and in summer a very fine 

starting-point for water-parties, possessed un- 
usually picturesque and well-planted grounds ; 
and in the heart of a pretty bit of plantation 
which belonged to him was an ornamental 
piece of water, very prettily surrounded by 
trees and sloping lawns, which froze quickly, 
as the water was shallow, and was the plea- 


santest skating-ground for miles round. Need | 








I say more to show how a frost made Everard 
instantly a man of consequence ? On the day 
on which Reine’s epistle arrived at Water 
Beeches, which was the name of his place, it 
was a beautiful English frost, such as we see 
but rarely nowadays. I do not know whether 
there is really any change of the climate, or 
whether it is only the change of one’s own 
season from spring to autumn which gives an 
air of change even to the weather ; but I do 
not think there are so many bright, crisp, 
clear frosts as there used to be. Nor, per- 
haps, is it much to be regretted that the 
intense cold—which may be as champagne 
to the healthy and. comfortable, but is death 
to the sick and misery to the: poor—should 
be less common than formerly. It was, how- 
ever, a brilliant frosty day at the Water 
Beeches, and a large party had come over to 
enjoy the pond. The sun was shining red 
through the leafless trees, and such of them 
as had not encountered his direct influence 
were still encased in fairy garments of rime, 
feathery and white to the furthest twig. The 
wet grass was brilliantly green, and lighted 
up in the sun’s way with sparkling water- 
diamonds, though in the shade it too was 
crisp and white with frost, and crackled under 
your feet. On the broad path at one end of 
the pond two or three older people, who did 
not skate, were walking briskly up and ‘down, 
stamping their feet to keep them warm, and 
hurrying now and then in pairs to the house, 
which avas just visible through the trees, to 
get warmed by the fire. But on the ice 
no one was cold. The girls, with their 
red petticoats and red feathers, and pretty 
faces flushed with the exercise, were, some of 
them, gliding about independently with their 
hands in their muffs, some of them being 
conducted about by their attendants, some 
dashing along in chairs wheeled by a chival- 
rous skater. They had just come out again, 
after a merry. luncheon, stimulated by the 
best fare Everard’s housekeeper could fur- 
nish, and by Everard’s best champagne ; and 
as the afternoon was now so short, and the 
sun sinking low, the gay little crowd was 
doing all it could to get an hour’s pleasure 
out of half-an-hour’s time, and the scene was 
one of perpetual movement, constant varying 
and intermingling of the bright-coloured 
groups, and a pleasant sound of talk and 
laughter which rang through the clear air 
and the leafless trees. The few chaperons 
who waited upon the pleasure of these young 
ladies were getting tired and chilled, and 
perhaps cross, as was (I think) extremely 
natural, and wishing for their carriages ; but 
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the girls were happy, and not cross, and all 
of them very agreeable to Everard, who was 
the cause of so much pleasure. Sophy and 
Kate naturally took upon them to do the 
honours of their cousin’s place. Everybody 
knows what a moveable relationship cousinry 
is, and how it recedes and advances accord- 
ing to the inclination of the moment. To- 
day, the Farrel-Austins felt themselves first- 
cousins to Everard, his next-of-kin, so to 
| speak,’and comparative owners. They showed 
their friends the house and the grounds, and 
all the pretty openings and peeps of the 
river. “It is small, but it is a perfect little 
place,” they said with all the pride of pro- 
prietorship. ‘ What fun we have had here! 
It is delightful for boating. We have the 
jolliest parties !” 

‘In short, I don’t know such a place for 
fun all the year round,” cried Sophy. 

* And of course, being so closely related, 
it is just like our own,” said Kate. “We 
can bring whom we like here.” 

It was with the sound of all these pretty 
|| things in his ears, and all the pleasant duties 
| of hospitality absorbing his attention, with 
| pleasant looks, and smiles, and compliments 
about his house and his table coming to 
'| him on all sides, and a sense of importance 
| thrust upon him in the most delightful way, 
| that Everard had Reine’s letter put into his 
hand. It was impossible that he could read 
it then; he put it into his pocket with a 
momentary flutter and tremor of his heart, 
and went on with the entertainment of his 
guests. All the afternoon he was in motion, 
flying about upon the ice, where, for he was 
a very good skater, he was in great demand, 
and where his performances were received 
with great applause ; then superintending the 
muster of the carriages, putting his pretty 
guests into them, receiving thanks and plau- 
dits, and gay good-byes “for the present.” 
|| There was to be a dance at the Hatch that 
| night, where most of the party were to re- 
| assemble, and Everard felt himself sure of the 
|| prettiest partners, and the fullest considera- 


|| tion of all his claims to notice and kindness. 


| He had never been more pleased with him- 
self, nor in a more agreeable state of mind 
towards the world in general, than when he 
shut the door of his cousins’ carriage, which 
was the last to leave. 

“Mind you come early. I want to settle 
with you about next time,” said Kate. 
| “ And Evf,” cried Sophy, leaning out of the 
|| carriage, “ bring me those barberries you pro- 
| mised me for my hair.” 
Everard stood smiling, waving his hand to 





them as they drove away. “ Madcaps!” he 
said to himself, “ always with something on 
hand!” as he went slowly home, watching 
the last red gleam of the sun disappear 
behind the trees. It was getting colder and 
colder every moment, the chilliest of De- 
cember nights; but the young man in his 
glow of exercise and pleasure, did not take 
any notice of this. He went into his cosy 
little library, where a bright fire was burn- 
ing, and where, even in his own particular 
sanctum, the disturbing presence of those 
gay visitors was apparent. They had taken 
down some of his books from his shelves, 
and they had scattered the cushions of his 
sofa round the fire, where a circle of them 
had evidently been seated. There is a 
certain amused curiosity in a young man’s 
thoughts as to the doings and the sayings, 
when by themselves, of those mysterious 
creatures called girls. What were they talk- 
ing about while they chattered round that 
fire? /is fire, where, somehow, some subtle 
difference in the atmosphere betokened their 
recent presence? He sat down with a smile 
on his face, and that flattered sense of general 
importance and acceptability in his mind, 
and took Reine’s letter out of his pocket. It 
was perhaps not the most suitable state of 
mind in which to read the chilly communi- 
cation of Reine. 

Its effect upon him, however, was not 
at all chilly. It made him hot with anger. 
He threw it down on the table when he had 
read it, feeling such a letter to be an insult. 
Go to Cannes to be of use, forsooth, to 
Herbert! a kind of sick-nurse, he supposed, 
or perhaps keeper, now that he could go out, 
to the inexperienced young fellow. Everard 
bounced up from his comtortable chair, and 
began to walk up and down the room in his 
indignation. Other people nearer home had 
better taste than Reine. If she thought that 


-he was to be whistled to, like a dog when he 


was wanted, she was mistaken. Not even 
when he was wanted ;—it was clear enough 
that she ‘did not want him, cold, uncourteous, 
unfriendly as she was! Everard’s mind rose 
like an angry sea, and swelled into such a 
ferment that he could not subdue himself. 
A mere acquaintance would have written 
more civilly, more kindly, would have thought 
it necessary at least to appear to join in the 
abrupt, cold, semi-invitation, which Reine 
transmitted as if she had nothing to do with 
it. Even her mother (a wise woman, with 
some real knowledge of the world, and who 
knew when a man was worth being civil to !) 
had perceived the coldness of the letter, and 
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added a conciliatory postscript. Everard was 
wounded and humiliated in his moment of 
success and flattered vanity, when he was 
most accessible to such a wound. And he 
was quite incapable of divining—as probably 
he would have done in any one else’s case, 
| but as no man seems capable of doing in his 
own — that Reine’s coldness was the best of all 
proof that she was not indifferent, and that 
| something must lie below the studied chill of 
such a composition. He dressed for the 
party at the Hatch in a state of mind which 
I will not attempt to describe, but of which 
his servant gave a graphic account to the 
housekeeper. 

“Summat’s gone agin master,” that func- 
tionary said. “ He have torn those gardenias 
all to bits as was got for his button-hole; and 
|| the lots of ties as he’ve spiled is enough to 
|| bring tears to your eyes, Some o’ them there 
|| young ladies has been a misconducting their- 
| selves ; or else it’s the money market. But I 
| don’t think it’s money,” said John ; “ when 
it’s money gentlemen is low, not furious, like 
'| to knock you down.” 

“ Get along with you, do,” said the house- 
| keeper. ‘‘ We don’t want no ladies here !” 


“That may be, or it mayn’t be,” said 
John; ‘but something’s gone agin master. 
| Listen! there he be, a rampaging because 


| the dog-cart ain’t come round, which I hear 


the wheels, and William—it’s his turn, and | 


I'll just keep out 0’ the way.” 

William was of John’s opinion when they 
|| compared notes after. Master drove to the 
'| Hatch like mad, the groom said. He had 
|| never been seen to look so black in all his 

life before, for Everard was a peaceable soul 
in general, and rather under the dominion of 
|| his servants. He was, however, extremely 
'| gay at the Hatch, and danced more than 
| any one, far outstripping the languid Guards- 
| men in his exertions, and taking all the pains 
|| in the world to convince himself that, though 
_ some people might show a want of perception 
of his excellences, there were others who had 
a great deal more discrimination. Indeed, 


| his energy was so vehement, that two or | 
|| three young ladies, including Sophy, found | 
| it necessary to pause and question them- | 
selves on the subject, wondering what sudden | 


|| charm on their part had warmed him into 
|| such sudden exhibitions of feeling. 


her sister; “for I don’t mean to marry 
Everard, for all the skating and all the boating 
| In the world—not now, at least. Ten years 


hence, perhaps, one might feel different—but | 


| now !—and I don’t want to quarrel with him 





| Reine 
“Tt will not answer at all,” Sophy said to | 


either, in case 
woman. 

This will show how Reine’s communication 
excited and stimulated her cousin, though 
perhaps in a curious way. 


” said this far-seeing young 


CHAPTER XXXV, 


EVERARD’s excited mood, however, did not 
last; perhaps he danced out some of his bitter- 
ness ; violent exercise is good for all violent 
feeling, and calms it down. He came to 
himself with a strange shock, when—one of 
the latest to leave, as he had been one of the 
earliest to go—he came suddenly out from the 
lighted rooms, and noisy music, and chatter- 
ing voices, to the clear cold wintry moonlight, 
deep in the frosty night, or rather early on 
the frosty morning of the next day. There 
are some people who take to themselves, in 
our minds at least, a special phase of nature, 
and plant their own image in the midst of it 
with a certain arrogance, so that we cannot 
dissociate the sunset from one of those 
usurpers, or the twilight from another. In 
this way Reine had taken possession of the 
moonlight for Everard. It was no doing of 
hers, nor was she aware of it; but still it 
was the case. He never saw the moon shining 
without remembering the little balcony at 
Kandersteg, and the whiteness with which 
her head rose out of the dark shadow of the 
rustic wooden framework. How could he 
help but think of her now, when worn out by 
a gaiety which had not been quite real, he 
suddenly fell, as it were, into the silence, the 
clear white light, the frost-bound chill, cold 
blue skies above him, full of frosty, yet burn- 
ing stars, and the broad level shining of that 
ice-cold moon? Everard, like other people 
at his time of life, and in his somewhat un- 
settled condition of mind, had a way of feeling 
somewhat “low” after being very gay. It is 
generally the imaginative who do this, and 
is a sign, I think, of a higher nature; but 
Everard had the disadvantage of it without 
the good, for he was not of a poetical mind 
—though I suppose there must have been 
enough poetry in him to produce the reac- 
tion. When it came on, as it always did 
after the noisy gaiety of the Hatch, he 
had, in general, one certain refuge to which 
he always betook himself. He thought of 
‘Reine, who was gay enough, had | 
nature permitted her to have her way, but 
whom love had separated from everything 
of the kind, and transplanted into solitude 
and quiet, and the moonlight, which, in his 
mind, was dedicated to her image; this was 
his resource when he was “low;” and he 
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turned to it as naturally as the flowers turn 
to the sun. Reine was his imagination, his 
land of fancy, his unseen world, to Everard ; but 
lo ! on the very threshold of this secret region 
of dreams, the young man felt himself pulled 
up and stopped short. Reine’s letter rolled 
itself forth before him like a black curtain 
shutting out his visionary refuge. Had he lost 
her ? he asked himself, with a sudden thrill of 
visionary panic. Her image had embodied 
all poetry, all romance, to him, and had it 
fled from his firmament? The girls whom 
he had left had no images at all, so to 
speak ; they were flesh and blood realities, 
pleasant enough, so long as you were with 
them, and often very amusing to Everard, 
who, after he had lingered in their society 
till the last moment, had that other to fall 
back upon—that other, whose superiority he 
felt as soon as he got outside the noisy 
circle, and whose soft influence, oddly 
enough, seemed to confer a _ superiority 
upon him, who had her in that private 
sphere to turn to, when he was tired of 
the rest. Nothing could be sweeter than 
the sense of repose and moral elevation 
with which, for instance, after a gay and 
amusing and successful day like this, he 
went back into the other world, which he 
had the privilege of possessing, and felt 
once more the mountain air breathe over 
him, fresh with the odour of the pines, and 
saw the moon rising behind the snowy peaks, 
which were as white as her own light, and that 
soft, upturned face lifted to the sky, full of 
tender thoughts and mysteries! If Reine 
forsook him, what mystery would be left in 
the world for Everard ? what shadowy world, 
unrealised, and sweeter for being unrealised 
than any fact could ever be? The poor 
young fellow was seized with a chill of 
fright, which penetrated to the marrow of 
his bones, and froze him doubly this cold 
night. What it would be to lose one’s. 
imagination! to have no dreams *, no 
place which they could inhabit! Poor 
Everard felt himself turned out of his refuge, 
turned out into the cold, the heavenly doors 
closed upon him all in a moment; and he 
could not bear it. William, who thought 
his master had gone out of his mind, or 
fallen asleep—for what but unconsciousness 
or insanity could justify the snail’s pace into 
which they had dropped ?—felt frozen on 
his seat behind; but he was not half so 
frozen as poor Everard, in his Ulster, whose 
heart was colder than his hands, and through 





whose very soul these shiverings ran. 
Next morning, as was natural, Everard | 


endeavoured to make a stand against the 
dismay which had taken possession of him, 
and succeeded for a short time, as long as 
he was fully occupied and amused, during 
which time he felt himself angry, and deter- 
mined that he was a very badly-used man. 
This struggle he kept up for about a week, 
and did not answer Reine’s letter. But at 
last the conflict was too much for him. One 
day he rode over suddenly to Whiteladies, 
and informed them that he was going abroad 
for the rest of the winter. He had nothing 
to do at Water Beeches, and country life was 
dull ; he thought it possible that he might 
pass through Cannes on his way to Italy, as 
that was, on the whole, in winter, the 
pleasantest way, and, of course, would see 
Herbert. But he did not mention Reine at 
all, nor her letter, and gave no reason for 
his going, except caprice, and the dulness 
of the country. “I have not an estate to 
manage like you,” he said to Miss Susan ; 
and to Augustine, expressed his grief that he 
could not be present at the consecration of the 
Austin Chantry, which he had seen on his way 
whiteand bristling with gothic pinnacles, like a 
patch upon the greyness of the old church. 
Augustine, whom he met on the road, with 
her grey hood over her head, and her hands 
folded in her sleeves, was roused out of her 
abstracted calm to a half displeasure. “ Mr. 
Farrel-Austin will be the only representative 
of the family, except ourselves,” she said; 
“not that I dislike them, as Susan does. I 
hope I do not dislike any one,” said the 
Grey sister. “You can tell Herbert, if you 
see him, that I would have put off the con- 
secration till his return—but why should I 
rob the family of four months’ prayers? 
That would be sinful waste, Everard; the 
time is too short—too short—to lose a day.” 

This was the only message he had to 
carry. As for Miss Susan, her chief anxiety 
was that he should say nothing about Gio- 
vanna. “A hundred things may happen 
before May,” the elder sfster said, with such 
an anxious worried look as went to Everard’s 
heart. “I don’t conceal from you that I 
don’t want her to stay.” 

“Then send her away,” he said lightly. 
Miss Susan shook her head; she went out 
to the gate with him, crossing the lawn, 
though it was damp, to whisper once again, 
“Nothing about /er—say nothing about 
her—a hundred things may happen before 
May.” 

Everard left home about ten days after the 
arrival of Reine’s letter, which he did not an- 
swer. He could make it evident that he was 
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offended, at least in that way; and he lin- 
gered on the road to show, if possible, that he 
had no eagerness in obeying the summons. 
His silence puzzled the household at Cannes. 
Madame de Mirfleur, with a twist of the 
circumstances, which is extremely natural, 
and constantly occurring among ladies, set 
it down as her daughter’s fault. She forgave 
Everard, but she blamed Reine. And with 
much skilful questioning, which was almost 
entirely ineffectual, she endeavoured to elicit 
from Herbert what the state of affairs between 
these two had been. Herbert, for his part, 
had not an idea on the subject. He could 
not understand how it was possible that 
Everard could quarrel with Reine. “She is 
aggravating sometimes,” he allowed, “ when 
she looks at you like this—I don’t know how 
to describe it—as if she meant to find you 
out. Why should she try to find a fellow 
out? aman (as she ought to know) is not 
like a pack of girls.” 

“ Precisely,” said Madame de Mirfleur, 
“but perhaps that is difficult for our poor 
Reine—till lately thou wert a boy, and sick, 
mon ’Erbert ; you forget. Women are dull, 
my son; and this is perhaps one of the things 
that it is most hard for them to learn.” 

“You may say so, indeed,” said Herbert, 
“unintelligible beings !—till they come to 
your age, mamma, when you seem to begin to 
understand. It is all very well for girls to 
give an account of themselves. What I am 
surprised at is, that they do not perceive at 
once the fundamental difference. Reine is 
a clever girl, and it just shows the strange 
limitation, even of the cleverest; now I 
don’t call myself a clever man—I have had 
'a great many disadvantages — but / can 
| perceive at a glance ’ 

Madame de Mirfleur was infinitely disposed 
to laugh, or to box her son’s ears; but she 
was one of those women—of whom there 
are many in the world—who think it better 
not to attempt the use of reason, but to 
ménager the male creatures whom they 
study so curiously. Both the sexes, indeed, I 
think, have about the same opinion of each 
other, though the male portion of the com- 
munity found the means of uttering theirs 
sooner than the other, and have got it stereo- 
typed, so to speak. We both think each 
other “inaccessible to reason,” and ring the 
changes upon humouring and coaxing the 
natural adversary. Madame de Mirfleur 
thought she knew men au fond, and it was 
not her practice to argue with them. She 
did not tell Herbert that his mental superi- 
| ority was not so great as he thought it. 





She only smiled, and said gently, “ It is 
much more facile to perceive the state of 
affairs when it is to our own advantage, mon 
fils. It is that which gives your eyes so 
much that is clear. Reine, who is a girl, 
who has not the same position, it is natural 
she should not like so much to acknowledge 
herself to see it. But she could not demand 
from Everard that he should account for 
himself. And she will not of you when she 
has better learned to know 7 

“From Everard? Everard is of little 
importance. I was thinking of myself,” 
cried Herbert. “How fortunate it is for 
me that you have come here! I should not 
have believed that Reine could be sulky. 
Iam fond of her, of course; but I cannot 
drag a girl everywhere about with me. Is 
it reasonable? Women should understand 
their place. I am sure you do, mamma. 
It is home that is a woman’s sphere. She 
cannot move about the world, or see all 
kinds of life, or penetrate everywhere, like 
a man; and it would not suit her if she 
could,” said Herbert, twisting the soft down 
of his moustache. He was of opinion that 
it was best for a man to take his place, and 
show at once that he did not intend to 
submit to any inquisition ; and this, indeed, 
was what his friends advised, who warned 
him against petticoat government. “If you 
don’t mind they’ll make a slave of you,” the 
young men said. And Herbert was deter- 
mined to give all who had plans of this 
description fair notice. He would not allow 
himself to be made a slave. 

“You express yourself with your usual 
good sense, my son,” said Madame de Mir- 
fleur. ‘Yes, the home is the woman’s sphere ; 
always I have tried to make this known to 
my Reine. Is it that she loves the world? 
I make her enter there with difficulty. No, it 
is you she loves, and understands not to 
be separated. She has given up the plea- 
sures that are natural to be with you when 
you were ill; and she understands not to be 
separated now.” 

“Bah!” said Herbert, “that is the usual 
thing’ which I understand all women say to 
faire valoir their little services. What has 
she given up? They would not have been 
pleasures to her while I was ill; and she 
ought to understand. It comes back to what 
I said, mamma. Reine is a clever girl, as 
girls go—and I am not clever, that I know of ; 
but the thing which she cannot grasp is quite 
clear to me. It is best to sayno more about 
it—you can understand reason, and explain 
to her what I mean.” 
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“Yes, chéri,” said Madame de Mirfleur, 
submissively; then she added, ‘ Monsieur 
Everard left you at Appenzell? Was he 
weary of the quiet? or had he cause to go?” 

“ Why, he had lost his.money, and had to 
look after it—or he thought he had lost his 
money. Probably, too, he found it slow. 
There was nobody there, and I was not good 
for much in those days. He had to be 
content with Reine. Perhaps he thought 
she was not much company for him,” said 
the young man, with a sentiment not un- 
usual in young men towards their sisters. His 
mother watched him with a curious expres- 
sion. Madame de Mirfleur was in her way 
a student of human nature, and though it 
was her son who made these revelations, she 
was amused by them all the same, and rather 
encouraged him than otherwise to speak his 
mind. Ifshe said nothing in defence of Reine, 
this did not mean that she was deceived in 
respect to her daughter, or took Herbert's 
view of the matter. But she wanted to hear 
all he had to say, and for the moment she 
looked upon him more as a typical repre- 
sentative of man, than as himself, a creature 
in whose credit, she, his mother, was con- 
cerned. 

“It has appeared to you that this might 
be the reason why he went away ?” 


“T never thought much about it,” said 


Herbert. “I had enough to do thinking of 
myself. So I have now; I don’t care to go 
into Everard’s affairs. If he likes to come, 
he'll come, I suppose ; and if he don’t like, 
he won’t—that’s all about it—that’s how I 
would act if it was me. Hallo! why, while 
we're talking, here he is! Look here—in 
that carriage at the door!” 

“Ah! make my excuses, Herbert. I goto 
speak to Francois about a room for him,” 
said Madame de Mirfleur. What she did, in 
fact, was to dart into her own room, where 
Reine was sitting at work on some article of 
dress. Julie had much to do, looking after 
and catering for the little party, so that 
Reine had to make herself useful, and do 
things occasionally for herself. 

“‘Chérie,” said her mother, stooping over 
her, ‘‘ thy cousin is come—he is at the door. 
I thought it best to tell you before you 
met him. For my part, I never like to be 
taken at the unforeseen—I prefer to be 
prepared.” 

Reine had stopped her sewing for the 
moment; now she resumed it—so quietly 
that her mother could scarcely make out 
whether this news was pleasant to her or 
not. “I have no preparation to make,” 





she said coldly ; but her blood was not so 
much under mastery as her tongue, and 
rushed in a flood to her face; her fingers, 
too, stumbled, her needle pricked her, and 
Madame de Mirfleur, watching, learned some- 
thing at last—which was that Reine was not 
so indifferent as she said. 

“Me, Iam-not like you, my child,” she 
said. ‘My little preparations are always 
necessary—for example, I cannot see. the 
cousin in my robe de chambre. Julie! 
quick !—but you, as you-are ready, can go 
and salute him. It is to-day, is it not, that 
we go to see milady Northcote, who will be 
kind to you when I am gone away? I will 
put on my black silk; but you, my child, 
you who are English, who have always 
your toilette made from the morning, go, if 
you will, and see the cousin. There is no 
one but Herbert there.” 

“Mamma,” said Reine, “‘ I heard Herbert 
say something when I passed the door a 
little while ago. It was something about 
me. What has happened to him that he 
speaks so?—that he thinks so? Has he 
changed altogether from our Herbert who 
loved us? Is that common? Oh, must it 
be? must it be?” 

“Mon Dieu!” cried the mother, “can I 
answer for all that a foolish boy will say? 
Men are fools, ma Reine; they pretend to 
be wise, and they are fools. But we must 
not say this~no one says it, though we all 
know it in our hearts. ‘Tranquillise thyself; 
when he is older he will know better. It is 
not worth thy while to remember what he 
says. Go to the cousin, ma Reine.” 

“TI do not care for the cousin. I wish 
he were not here. I wish there was no one 
—no one but ourselves; ourselves! that 
does not mean anything, now,” cried Reine, 
indignant and broken-hearted. The tears 
welled up into her eyes. She did not take 
what she had heard so calmly as her mother 
had done. She was sore and mortified, and 
wounded and cut to the heart. 

“Juste ciel!” cried Madame de Mirfleur, 
“thy eyes! you will have red eyes if you 
cry. Julie, fly towards my child—think not 
more of me. Here is the eau de rose to 
bathe them; and, quick, some drops of the 
eau de fleur de oranger. I never travel with- 
out it, as you know.” 

*T do not want any fleur de oranger, nor 
eau de rose. I want to be as once we were, 
when we were fond of each other, when we 
were happy, when, if I watched him, Bertie 
knew it was for love, and nobody came 
between us!” cried the girl. Impossible "7 
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tell how sore her heart was, when it thus 
burst forth—sore because of what she had 
heard, sore with neglect, and excitement, 
and expectation, and mortification, which, all 
together, were more than Reine could bear. 
“You mean when your brother was sick?” 
said Madame de Mirfleur. “ You would not 
like him to be ill again, chérie.. They are 
like that, ma Reine—unkind, cruel, except 
when they want us, and then we must not be 
absent for a moment. But, Reine, I hope 
thou art not so foolish as to expect sense 
from a boy; they are not like ws; they 
have no understanding ; and if thou wouldst 
| be a woman, not always a child, thou must 
learn to support it, and say nothing. Come, 
my most dear, my toilette is made, and thy 
| eyes are not so red, after all—eyes of blue 
do not show like the others. Come, and we 
| will say Bon jour to the cousin, who will 
| think it strange to see neither you nor me.” 
“Stop—stop but one moment, mamma,” 
cried Reine. She caught her mother’s dress, 
| and her hand, and held her fast. The girl 
| was profoundly excited, her eyes were not 
red, but blazing, and her tears dried. She 
had been tried beyond her powers of bearing. 
“Mamma,” she cried, “I want to go home 
with you—take me with you! 
been impatient, forgive me. 
better, indeed I will. 





I will try to do 


jto love me! But I should be good; I 
| should try to please you and—every one, 
ma mere! Take me home with you !” 

“ Reine, chérie! Yes, my most dear, if 
| you wish it. We will talk of it after. You 
excite yourself; you make yourself unhappy, 
| my child.” 

“No, no, no,” she cried ; “ it is not I! 
| never should have dreamt of it—that Herbert 
| could think me a burden, think me intrusive, 
| interfering, disagreeable! I cannot bear it ! 
| Ah, perhaps it is my fault that people are 
;so unkind! Perhaps I am what he says. 
| But, mamma, I will be different with you ; 
|take me with you. I will be your maid, 

your bonne, anything! only don’t leave me 
| here!” 

| “My Reine,” said Madame de Mirfleur, 
| touched, but somewhat embarrassed, “you 
| shall go with me, do not doubt it—if it 
| pleases you to go. You are my child as 
much as Babette, and I love you just the 
| same. A mother has not one measure of 
| love for one and another for another. Do 
not think it, chérie. You shall go with me 
if you wish it, but you must not be so 
angry with Herbert. What are men? 





You love me a little— | 
| oh, I know only a little, not as I want you | 


T | 





| 
} 


have told you often they are not like us; 
they seek what they like, and their own 
wgy, and their own pleasures ; in short, they 
are fools, as the selfish always are. Herbert 
is ungrateful to thee for giving up thy youth 
to him, and thy brightest years ; but he is not 
so unkind as he seems—that which he said 
was not what he thinks. You must forgive 
him, ma Reine ; he is ungrateful id 

“ Do I wish him to be grateful?” said the 
girl. “If one gives me a flower, I am 
grateful, or a glass of water ; but gratitude— 
from Herbert—to me! Do not let us talk 
of it, for I cannot bear it. But since he 
does not want me, and finds me a trouble— 
mother, mother, take me home with you!” 

“Yes, chérie, yes ; it shall be as you will,” 
said Madame de Mirfleur, drawing Reine’s 
throbbing head on to her bosom, and soothing 
her as if she had been still a child. She con- 


| soled her with soft words, with caresses, and 


tender tones. Probably she thought it was a 
mere passing fancy, which would come to 
nothing ; but she had never crossed any of 
her children, and she soothed and petted 
Reine instinctively, assenting to all she asked, 


| though without attaching to what she asked 


If I have | 


| 


|ma bien aimée, 





I, 


any very serious meaning. She took her 
favourite essence of orange flowers from her 
dressing-case, and made the agitated girl 
swallow some of it, and bathed her- eyes 
with rose-water, and kissed and comforted 
her. “You shall do what pleases to you, 
” she said. “Dry thy dear 
eyes, my child, and let us go to salute the 
cousin. He will think something is wrong. 
He will suppose he is not welcome ; and we 
are not like men, who are a law to them- 
selves ; we are women, and must do what is 
expected—what is reasonable. Come, chérie ; 
or he will think we avoid him, and that 
something has gone wrong.” 

Thus adjured, Reine followed her mother 
to the sitting-room, where Everard had ex- 
hausted everything he had to say to Her- 
bert, and everything that Herbert had to say 
to him ; and where the two young men were 
waiting very impatiently, and with a growing 
sense of injury for the appearance of the 
ladies, Herbert exclaimed fretfully that they 
had kept him waiting half the morning, as 
they came in. “And here is Everard, who 
is still more badly used,” he cried; “ after a 
long journey too. You need not have made 
toilettes, surely, before you came to see 
Everard ; but ladies are all the same every- 
where, I suppose !” 

Reine’s eyes gave forth a gleam of fire. 
“ Everywhere !” she cried, ‘ always trouble- 
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some, and in the way. It is better to be rid 
of them. I think so as well as you.” 

Everard, who was receiving the salutations 
and apologies of Madame de Mirfleur, did 
not hear this little speech; but he saw the 
fire in Reine’s eyes, which lighted up her 
proud sensitive face. This was not his 
Reine of the moonlight, whom he had 
comforted. And he took her look as 
addressed to himself, though it was not 
meant for him. She gave him her hand 
with proud reluctance. He had lost her 
then? it was as he thought. 


CHAPTER XXXVI, 


REINE did not go back from her resolu- 
tion; she did not change her mind as her 
mother expected, and forgive Herbert’s 
étourderie. Reine could not look upon it as 
étourderie, and she was too deeply wounded 
to recover the shock easily ; but I think she 
had the satisfaction of giving an almost 
equal shock to her brother, who, though he 
talked so about the limitation of a girl’s 
understanding, and the superiority of his 
own, was as much wounded as Reine was, 
when he found that his sister really meant to 
desert him. He did not say a word to her, 
but he denounced to his mother the insensi- 
bility of women, who only cared for a fellow 


so long as he did exactly what they wished, 
and could not endure him to have the least 


little bit of his own way. “I should never 
have heard anything of this if I had taken 
her about with me everywhere, and gone to 
bed at ten o’clock, as she wished,” he cried, 
with bitterness. 

“You have reason, mon ’Erbert,” said 
Madame de Mirfleur; “had you cared for 
her society, she would never have left you ; 
but it is not amusing to sit at home while 
les autres are amusing themselves. One 
would require to be an angel for that.” 

“T never thought Reine cared for amuse- 


ment,” said Herbert; “she never said so; 


she was always pleased to be at home; it 
must all have come on, her love for gaiety, 
to spite me.” 

Madame de Mirfleur did not reply; she 
thought it wisest to say nothing in such a 
controversy, having, I fear, a deep-rooted 
contempt for the masculine understanding in 
such matters at least. 2x revanche, she pro- 
fessed the most unbounded reverence for it 
in other matters, and liked, as Miss Susan 
did, to consult “a man” in all difficult 
questions, though I fear, like Miss Susan, it 
was only the advice of one who agreed 
with her that she took. But with Herbert 








she was silent. What was the use? she 
said to herself. If he could not see that 


Reine’s indifference to amusement arose }| 


from her affection to himself, what could she 
say to persuade him of it? and it was against 
her principles to denounce him for selfish- 
ness, as probably an English mother would 
have done. ‘Que voulez-vous? it is their 
nature,” Madame de Mirfleur would have 
said, shrugging her shoulders. I am not 
sure, however, that this silence was much 
more satisfactory to Herbert than an ex- 
planation would have been. He was not 
really selfish, perhaps, only deceived by the 
perpetual homage that had been paid to him 
during his illness, and by the intoxicating 
sense of sudden emancipation now. 

As for Everard, he was totally dismayed 
by the announcement; all the attempts at 
self-assertion which he had intended to make 
failed him. As was natural, he took this, 
not in the least as affecting Herbert, but 
only as a pointed slight addressed to himself. 
He had left home to please her at Christmas, 
of all times in the year, when everybody 
who has a home goes back to it, when 
no one is absent who can help it. And 
though her invitation was no _ invitation, 
and was not accompanied by one con- 
ciliating word, he had obeyed the sum- 
mons, almost, he said to himself, at a mo- 
ment’s notice ; and she for whom he came, 
though she had not asked him, she had 
withdrawn herself from the party! Everard 
said to himself that he would not stay, that 
he would push on at once to Italy, and 
prove to her that it was not her or her 
society that had tempted him. He made 
up his mind to this at once, but he 
did not do it. He lingered next day and 
next day again. He thought it would be 
best not to commit himself to anything till 
he had talked to Reine; if he had but 
half an hour’s conversation with her he 
would be able to see whether it was her 
mother’s doing. A young man in such cir- 
cumstances has an instinctive distrust of a 
mother. Probably it was one of Madame de 
Mirfleur’s absurd French notions. Probably 
she thought it not entirely comme il faut that 
Reine, now under her brother’s guardianship, 
should be attended by Everard. Ridiculous! 
but on the whole it ‘was consolatory to 
think that this might be the mother’s 
doing, and that Reine was being made a 
victim of, like himself. But (whether this 
also was her mother’s doing he could not 
tell) to get an interview with Reine was 
beyond his power. He had no chance of 
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saying a word to her till he had been at least 
ten days in Cannes, and the time of her 
departure with Madame de Mirfleur was 
drawing near. One evening, however, he 
happened to come into the room when Reine 
had stepped out upon the balcony, and 
followed her there hastily, determined to 
seize the occasion. It was a mild evening, 
not moonlight, as (he felt) it ought to have 
been, but full of the soft lightness of stars, 
and the luminous reflection of the sea. 
Beyond her, as she stood outside the window, 
he saw the sweep of dim blue, with edges of 
white, the great Mediterranean, which forms 
the usual background on this coast. There 
was too little light for much colour, only a 
vague blueness or greyness, against which 
the slim, straight figure rose. He stepped 
out softly not to frighten her; but even then 
she started, and looked about for some 
means of escape, when she found herself 
captured and in his power. Everard did not 
take any sudden or violent advantage of his 
luck. He began quite gently, with an 


‘|| Englishman’s precaution, to talk of the 

|| weather and the beautiful night. 

| “Tt only wants a moon to be perfect,” 

'| he said. “ Do you remember, Reine, the bal- 

'| cony at Kandersteg? I always associate you 

‘| with balconies and moons. 
| member, at Appenzell 


And do you re- 


” 


It was on her lips to say, *‘ Don’t talk of 


Appenzell!” almostangrily, but she restrained | 
“I remember most things that have | 
| happened lately,” she said; “I have done | 


herself. 


nothing to make me forget.” 

“Have 1?” said Everard, glad of the 
| chance ; for to get an opening for reproach or 
self-defence was exactly what he desired. 

“¥ did not say so. I suppose we both 
‘|| remember all that there is to remember,” 

| said Reine, and she added hastily, “‘ I don’t 
‘|, mean anything more than I say.” 

| **Jt almost sounds as if you did—and to 
see your letter,” said Everard, “no one 
would have thought you remembered any- 
thing, or that we had ever known each 
|| other. Reine, Reine, why are you going 
|| away ?” 
“Why am I going away? I am not going 
‘| what you call, away. I ar going rather, as 
‘| we should say, home—with mamma. Is it 
:| not the most natural thing to do?” 

| Did you ever call Madame de Mirflenr’s 
house home before?” said Everard; “do 
| you mean it? Are not you coming to White- 
ladies, to your own country, to the place you 
belong to? Reine, you frighten me. I don't 


understand what you mean.” 
XVI— 42 
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“Do I belong to Whiteladies? Is Eng- 
land my country ?” said Reine. “Iam not 
so sure as you are. I am a Frenchwoman’s 
daughter, and perhaps, most likely, it will 
turn out that mamma’s house is the only one 
I have any right to.” 

Here she paused, faltering, to keep the 
tears out of her voice. Everard did not see 
that her lip was quivering, but he discovered 
it in the tremulous sound. 

“What injustice you are doing to every- 
body!’ he cried indignantly. ‘How can 
you treat us so?” 

“Treat you? I was not thinking of you,” 
said Reine. “Herbert will go to White- 
ladies in May. It is home to him; but what 
is there that belongs to a girl? Supposing 
Herbert marries, would Whiteladies be my 
home? I have no right, no place anywhere. 
The only thing, I suppose, a girl has a right 
to is, perhaps, her mother. I have not even 
that—but mamma would give me a home. 
I should be sure of a home at least——” 

“I do not understand you, Reine.” 

“Tt is tout simple, as mamma says ; every- 
thing is tout simple,” she said; “that 
Herbert should stand by himself, not want- 
ing me; and that I should have nothing and 
nobody in the world. Tout simple! Iam 
not complaining; I am only saying the 
truth. It is best that I should go to Nor- 
mandy and try to please mamma. She does 
not belong to me, but I belong to her, in a 
way—and she would never be unkind to me. 
Well! there is nothing so very wonderful in 
what I say. Girls are like that; they have 
nothing belonging to them; they are not 
meant to have, mamma would say. It is 
tout simple ; they are meant to ménager, and 
to cajole, and to submit ; and I can do the 
last. ‘That is why I say that, most likely, 
Normandy will be my home after all.” 

* You cannot mean this,” said Everard 
troubled. You never could be happy there ; 
why should you change now? Herbert and 
you have been together all your lives ; and if 
he marries——” Here Everard drew a long 
breath and made a pause. “ You could not 
be happy with Monsieur, your step-father, and 
all the little Mirfleurs,” he said. 

“One can live, one can get on, without 
being happy,” cried Reine. Then she 
laughed. ‘‘ What is the use of talking? One 
has to do what one must. Let me go in, 
please. Balconies and moonlights are not 
good. To think too much, to talk folly, 
may be very well for you who can do what 
you please, but they are not good for girls. 
I am going in now.” 
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“Wait one moment, Reine. Cannot you 
do what you please ?—not only for yourself, 
but for others. Everything will be changed 
if you go; as for me, you don’t care about 
me, what I feel—but Herbert. He has always 
been your charge ; you have thought of him 
before everything—-—” 

“ And soI do now,” cried the girl. 
big tears dropped out of her eyes. “So I 
donow! Bertieshall not think mea burden, 
shall not complain of me if I should die. 
Let me pass, please. Everard, may I not 
even have so much of my own will as to go 
out or in if I like? I do not ask much 
more.” 

Everard stood aside, but he caught the 
edge of her loose sleeve as she passed him, 
and detained her still a moment. ‘ What 
are you thinking of? what have you in your 
mind?” he said humbly. ‘* Have you changed, 
or have I changed, or what has gone wrong? 
I don’t understand you, Reine.” 

She stood for a moment hesitating, as if 
she might have changed her tone ; but what 
was there to say? “Iam not changed that 
I know of; I cannot tell whether you are 
changed or not,” she said. “ Nothing is 
wrong ; it is tout simple, as mamma says.” 

What was ‘out simple? Everard had not 
a notion what was in her mind, or how it was 
that the delicate poise had been disturbed, 
and Reine taught to feel the disadvantage 
of her womanhood. She had not been 
in the habit of thinking or feeling any- 
thing of the kind. She had not been aware 
even for years and years, as her mother had 
said, whether she was girl or boy. The dis- 
covery had come all at once. Everard pon- 
dered dimly and with perplexity how much 
he had to do with it, or what it was. But 
indeed he had nothing to do with it; the 
question between Reine and himself was a 
totally different question from the other which 
was for the moment supreme in her mind. 
Had she been free to think of it, I do not 
| suppose Reine would have felt in much 
doubt as to her power over Everard. But it 
was the other phase of her life which was 
uppermost for the moment. 

He followed her into the lighted room, 
where Madame de Mirfleur sat at her /apis- 
serie in the Jight of the lamp. But when 
Reine went to the piano and began to sing 
“Ma Normandie” with her sweet young 
fresh voice, he retreated again to the balcony, 
irritated by the song more than by anything 
| she had said. Madame de Mirfleur, who was 
a musician too, added a mellow second to 
the refrain of her child’s song. The voices 


Two 


| 

' suited each other, and a prettier harmony 
| could not have been, nor a more pleasant 
| Suggestion to any one whose mind was in 
tune. Indeed, it made the mother feel happy 
for the moment, though she was herself doubt- 
ful how far Reine’s visit to the Norman 
chateau would be a success. “ Je vais revoir 
ma Normandie,” the girl sang, very sweetly ; 
the mother joined in; mother and daughter 
were going together to that simple rural home, 
while the young men went out into the 
world and enjoyed themselves. What more 
suitable, more pleasant for all parties? But 
Everard felt himself grow hot and angry. His 
temper flamed up with unreasonable, ferocious 
impatience. What a farce it was, he cried 
bitterly to himself. What did that woman 
want with Reine? she had another family 
whom she cared for much more. She would 
make the poor child wretched when she got 
her to that detestable Normandie they were 
singing about with so much false sentiment. 
Of course it was all some ridiculous nonsense 
of hers about propriety, something that never 
could have come into Reine’s poor dear little 
innocent head if it had not-been put there. 
When a young man is angry with the girl he 
is fond of, what a blessing it is when she has 
a mother upon whom he can put out his 
wrath! the reader knows how very little 
poor Madame de Mirfleur had to do with it. 
But though she was somewhat afraid of her 
daughter’s visit, and anxious about its success, 
Reine’s song was very pleasant to her, and 
she liked to put in that pretty second, and 
to feel that her child’s sweet voice was in 
some sense an echo of her own. 

‘Thanks, chérie,” she said when Reine 
closed the piano. “I love thy song, and I 
love thee for singing it. Tiens, my voice 
| goes with your fresh voice well enough still.” 

She was pleased, poor soul; but Everard, 
glaring at her from the balcony, would have 
liked to do something to Madame de Mirfleur 
had the rules of society permitted. He “felt 
| like hurling things at her,” like Maria in the 
| play. 

Yet—I do not know how it came to pass, 
but so it was—even then Everard did not 
carry out his intention of making a start on 
his own account, and going off and leaving 
the little party which was just about to break 
up, each going his or her own way. He 
lingered and lingered still till the moment 
came when the ladies had arranged to leave. 
Herbert by this time had made up his mind 
to go on to Italy too, and Everard, in spite of 
himself, found that he was tacitly pledged to 
|be his young cousin’s companion, though 
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Bertie without Reine was not particularly to 
his mind. Though he had been partially 
weaned from his noisy young friends by 
Everard’s presence, Herbert had still made 
his boyish desire to emancipate himself suf- 
ficiently apparent to annoy and bore the 
elder man, who having long known the 
delights of freedom, was not so eager to 
claim them, nor so jealous of their infringe- 
ment. Everard had no admiration of the 
billiard-rooms or smoking-rooms, or noisy 
boyish parties which Herbert preferred so 
much to the society of his mother and sister. 
“Please yourself,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders, as he left the lad at the door of 
these brilliant centres of society ; and this 
shrug had more effect upon Herbert’s mind 
than dozens of moral lectures. His first 
doubt, indeed, as to whether the “life” 
which he was seeing, was not really of 
the most advanced and brilliant kind, was 
suggested to him by that contemptuous 
movement of his cousin’s shoulders. “He 
is a rustic, he is a Puritan,” Herbert said 
to himself ; but quite unconsciously Everard’s 
shrug was as a cloud over his gaiety. Everard, 
however, shrugged his shoulders much more 
emphatically when he found that he was ex- 
pected to act the part of guide, philosopher, 
and friend to the young fellow, who was 
no longer an invalid, and who was so 
anxious to see the world. Once upon a time 
he had been very ready to undertake the 
office, to give the sick lad his arm, to wheel 
him about in his chair, to carry him up or 
down stairs when that was needful. 

“ But you don’t expect me to be Herbert’s 
nurse all by myself,” he said ruefully, just 
after Madame de Mirfleur had made a pretty 
little speech to him about the benefit which 
his example and his society would be to her 
boy. Reine was in the room too, working 
demurely at her mother’s /afisserie, and 
making no sign. 

“He wants no nurse,” said Madame de 
Mirfleur, “thank God ; but your society,-cher 
Monsieur Everard, will be everything for 
him. It will set our minds at ease. Reine, 
speak for thyself, then. Do not let Monsieur 
Everard go away without thy word too.” 

Reine raised her eyes from her work, and 
gave a quick, sudden glance at him. Then 
Everard saw that her eyes were full of tears. 
Were they for him? were they for Herbert? 
were they for herself? He could not tell. 
Her voice was husky and strained, very dif- 
ferent from the clear carol with which this 
night even, over again, she had given forth 
the quavering notes of “Ma Normandie.” 


a 





How he hated the song which she had taken 
to singing over and over again when nobody 
wanted it! But her voice just then had lost 
all its music, and he was glad. 

“Everard knows—what I would say,” said 
Reine. “He always was—very good to 
Bertie ;” and here her tears fell. They were 
so big that they made a storm of themselves, 
and echoed as they fell, these two tears. 

“But speak, then,” said her mother, “we 
go to-morrow ; there is no more time to say 
anything after to-night.” 

Reine’s eyes had filled again. She was 
exercising great control over herself, and 
would not weep nor break down, but she 
could not keep the tears out of her eyes. 
“He is not very strong,” she said faltering. 
“He never was—without some one to take 
care of him—before. Oh! howcanI speak ? 
Perhaps I am forsaking him for my own poor 
pride, after all. If he got ill, what should I 
do? what should I do?” 

“‘ Chérie, if he gets ill, it will be the will of 
God; thou canst do no more. ‘Tell what 
you wish to your cousin. Monsieur Everard 
is very good and kind; he will watch over 
him ; he will take care of him P 

“ T know, I know!” said Reine under her 
breath, making a desperate effort to swallow 
down the rising sob in her throat. 

Through all this Everard sat very still, 
with a rueful sort of smile on his face. He 
did not like it, but what could he say? He 
had no desire to watch over Herbert, to take 
care of him, as Madame de Mirfleur said; 
but he was soft-hearted, and his very soul was 
melted by Reine’s tears, though at the same 
time they wounded him ; for, alas! there was 
very little appearance of any thought for him, 
Everard, in all she looked and said. 

And then there followed a silence in which, 
if he had been a brave man, he would have 
struck a stroke for liberty, and endeavoured 
to get out of this thankless office ; and he 
fully meant to do it; but sat still looking 
at the lamp, and said nothing, though the 
opportunity was afforded him. A man who 
has so little courage or presence of mind 
surely deserves all his sufferings. 

“ Reine, there is still the packing to finish,” 
said Madame de Mirfleur, with a look which 
her daughter understood. Reine got up and 
held out her hand mutely to Everard. She 





did not venture to look at him, but stood 
for a moment motionless by him, letting him 
hold her hand. 

“It is not good-bye,” he said, feeling very 
much like crying himself, “I shall see you 
to-morrow before you go away.” 
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“We go away very early,” said Madame | Herbert sulking and dubious, saw them off 
de Mirfleur, rather alarmed to see her| The young men looked at each otherwhen. 
daughter standing there motionless, with her | they were left alone, not having realised it 
hand in her cousin’s. “ Reine!” till that moment, I think. 

“‘T am coming,” said Reine, and suddenly} “This is not what we expected,” Everard 
she gave Everard’s hand a strenuous passion- | said with a short laugh, and now that Herbert 
ate grasp, and lifted her piteous liquid eyes | was left perfectly free to do as he liked, they 
to him. “If I am doing wrong,” she said, | went back to their rooms, and spent a most 
‘“‘oh, stand in my place, Everard, stand in| doleful afternoon and evening there, all 
my place! There is no one that can but| alone. Then they set out on their south- 
you.” | ward way, travelling along the paths bor- 

Did he unburden his soul then, and refuse | dered by green aloes and gay orange trees, 
the charge they were putting upon him?|while poor Reine, wondering if she had 
Nothing of the kind. “I will, Reine, I | done right or wrong, sped along the straight 
will!” he said, touched to the heart, and | grey northern roads with her mother. Ma- 
| dame de Mirfleur was the only one of the 


put her fingers to his lips. | | 
This was how they parted. Next morning | party who carried any store of inward 
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Reine went away with her mother, and | happiness; she was going back to her babies 
| Everard doing his best to be cheery, and |a d her home. 


MARRIED SOLDIERS. 
By a FIELD OFFICER. 


HE old adage runs, “ A soldier married is | however: humble, costs on an average 25. 6d. 

a soldier spoiled,” and practically most | a-week, or even more. He is not allowed to 
officers act as if that adage were still true. | sleep out of barracks, or to be “ out of mess.” 
Indeed, there is such unanimity on the sub- | Being “ out of mess” means that the value 
ject that the public and the Government may | of the ration (ze. 44d.) is credited to the 
well be pardoned for believing that it is un- | soldier, that he is not required to partake of 
| wise to encourage matrimony in the army. | the breakfast and tea meals, and that his 
| Let us not, however, be influenced by old | washing may be done by his wife. ‘These 
saws or professional prejudice, but examine | rules are relaxed in certain cases, the man 
the question impartially, and as if it now | being allowed both to be out of mess, to 








came before us for the first time. 
The existing Regulations permit all staff- 
|| serjeants, three out of four or five, four out 
of six or seven, five out of eight or nine, and 
six out of ten sergeants, and seven per cent. 
of corporals and privates, to be borne on 
the married roll. No man who has married 
i| without the leave of his commanding officer 
can ever be brought on to the married roll, and 
this rule is very rarely departed from. There 
|; are three courses open to a soldier who 
|} Wishes to marry:—He may marry without 
leave; he may marry with leave, on the 
understanding that he must wait his turn to 
be placed on the married establishment ; he 
‘| may wait till there is a vacancy on the esta- 
| blishment. With regard to those who follow 
the first course, they generally bring misery 
on both themselves and their wives. A 
private of infantry who has no good-conduct 
badge clears about 3s. 6d. a-week. 


Out of | 


give his washing to his wife, and to sleep out 
of barracks; but at all events at first they 
are strictly adhered to. If the wife is able 
to earn money, and does not suffer from ill 
health or a large family,actual bodily hardship 
may be avoided; her life, however, cannot 
but be very dull. Owing to this fact, and 
her unprotected state, she too often falls into 
evil habits. 

Those who have married with leave, but 
| have not yet been brought on to the establish- 
| ment, though worse off than those who are 

on the married roll, are infinitely better off 
than those who have been married without 
leave. The husband is allowed to be out of 
mess, and to sleep out of barracks. The 
| wife is, however, in other respects, ignored 
| by the regiment and the State, sharing in 
| none of the advantages which fall to the lot 
| of a woman on the establishment. 

The soldier who has sufficient patience to 





| this, and what money his wife may earn, he | wait till he can be brought on to the married 
has to provide her with food, clothes, and | establishment before he takes unto himself a 
lodging. An unfurnished lodging alone, | wife, may be considered comparatively well 
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off. He is provided with lodging (which, 
however, generally consists of only one smali 
room), ceases to belong to the mess, and 
may take his rations either in money or 
in kind. The ration consists of 3 lb. meat 
and 1 Ib. bread, and is, as we said above, 
rated at 4}d. He likewise receives fuel 
and light free, as well as furniture, including 
bedding, but excluding sheets. His wife has 
her share of washing, which is generally dis- 
tributed as follows :—Officers, sergeants, and 
full corporals make what arrangements they 
like, and give their washing to any person 
whom they may prefer. Asa matter of fact 
it is always given to some woman connected 
with the regiment. A single officer ordinarily 
gives 15s. a month, a sergeant from 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. 6¢.a month. All married men out of 
mess have their washing done by their wives. 
In some regiments, sergeants’ wives wash for 
no one but their husbands ; in others they 
share the washing of the troop, battery, or 
company with those women who are on the 
married roll. Each soldier pays 3d. per 
diem for his washing. Assuming, therefore, 
that there are five women in a troop, battery, 
or company, and that there are forty-five 
men’s washing to be divided among them, 
each woman would earn 2s. 7}d. per week. 
Out of this, however, she would have to pro- 
vide soap, &c. If in addition to a share of 
the company’s, she got an officer’s washing, 
she would clear about 5s. a-week. The wife 
and children of a soldier married with leave 
are entitled to medicine and medical attend- 
ance gratis. The regulations lay down that 
in midwifery cases the surgeon is not re- 
quired to attend unless there is no qualified 
midwife or civil practitioner within reach. In 
most regiments, however, the medical officers 
do not adhere closely to this rule. The chil- 
dren are taught free in the regimental schools, 
beginning with the infant school, in which 
little things, just able to toddle, may be seen 
learning as their only lesson to be quiet and 
obedient. When a regiment changes quarters, 
the families on the establishment are con- 
veyed at the expense of the baggage-fund. 
Going back a little, let us see what is the 
process and what are the conditions which 
must be respectively gone through and ful- 
filled by a soldier who wishes to get married. 
To start with, the Regulations state that com- 
manding officers are to do all in their power 
to discourage matrimony, and many of them 
fully act up to the spirit of their orders. 
Some indeed arbitrarily, and without assign- 
ing a reason, occasionally refuse permission ; 
but before the application reaches the com- 





manding officer it must go through the hands 
of the captain, and be recommended by him. 
He, imbued with the spirit of the age, which 
teaches that marriage is an evil to be avoided 
as long as possible, and impressed with the 
truth of the axiom which we quoted at the 
beginning of this article, frequently throws 
obstacles in the way, and stops the applica- 
tion in limine. If, however, the man per- 
sists, if the woman is believed to be respect- 
able, and if the applicant has been seven 
years in the service, and is in possession of 
one good-conduct badge, he is sure eventu- 
ally to extort the required permission. 
Having obtained it, he may marry at once, 
but must wait his turn to be brought on the 
married establishment. There are many 
different systems ; but the time for this abso- 
lutely depends on the pleasure of the com- 
manding-officer. In some regiments they 
are taken according to the date of their appli- 
cation ; in other corps the length of service 
of the husband determines the matter; in 
others, again, the man’s character has some 
influence. The fairest way, in our opinion, 
is to take all three circumstances into con- 
sideration, and some commanding officers do 
so. But we should like to see a complete 
revision of the present system. A large 
number of men do and will continue to 
marry without leave. It is only natural that 
such should be the case. The Regulations 
say that before a soldier can obtain leave to 
marry, he must have one badge and seven 
years’ service. Human nature, however, is 
not to be so strictly bound by regulations. 
Supposing that a man twenty-five years old, 
and five years in the service, meets at, say 
Edinburgh, a girl with whom he falls in love, 
and who returns his affection. What is he 
todo? Two years hence he may be quar- 
tered at Devonport or in India. She will in 
the interval perhaps have seen little or 
nothing of her lover, and her constancy 
may have been sorely tried. Besides, if he 
is out of the kingdom their union is simply 
impossible. Is it reasonable to expect that 
he will, by waiting, run the risk of losing 
her? A man cannot prearrange when he 
shall meet with a girl whom he can care 
enough about to make his wife. If he 
resolves that he will not marry till he has 
served seven years, he probably breaks his 
resolution. 

Marriage contracted methodically, and ac- 
cording to Regulations, is not very likely 
to prove happy. Dispositions vary, but some 
men only see once in their lives the woman 
whom they desire to marry, and if they can- 
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not get her they remain bachelors to the end | 
of their days. In short, whether the authori- | 
ties like it or not, soldiers will marry when | 
they take it into their heads that they | 
have found a desirable partner for life. 
Regulations cannot check this instinct of | 
nature, and the only result of restriction is | 
to bring misery on it may be respectable | 
women, and to drive good soldiers out of 
the service. Civilians have no idea how the | 
present rules work. We will explain. Sup- 
pose a soldier marries without leave. He 
may be a steady good man, and his wife a 
most respectable woman; nevertheless, as 
we have shown, the die is cast: his wife 
never can be recognised by the State. The | 
husband being careful, however, and earning 
something in addition to his pay, as an 
officer's servant, say, and the wife being in- 
dustrious and a good washerwoman or mil- 
liner, they manage to get along pretty well. 
But just as the husband completes his first 
term of enlistment, the regiment embarks | 
for a ten years’ turn of foreign service. 
Were he to re-engage he would have to 
leave his wife and children behind him: 
and therefore, though fond of the service, 
he takes his discharge, and the army loses a 
good soldier, This is no imaginary case. | 
Within the last few days the writer of this | 
has been informed that a good soldier has, 
for these very reasons, taken his discharge. 
He loved the profession, and was attached 
to his regiment ; but the turn of the regiment 
to go on foreign service would come in a few 
years, and he could not bear the thought of 
leaving his wife behind. In the same regiment 
there are several good men married without 
leave, who, as soon as their time is up, will 
certainly quit the army. We are therefore of 
opinion that the present system is bad. The 
authorities may fairly say, “We cannot be 
expected to accord the advantages of being 
on the married roll to an indefinite number 
of soldiers, and we are entitled to require 
good conduct on the part of the man, and 
respectability on that of the woman, as quali- 
fications for indulgence in this respect.” 
Beyond this, however, they are unwise in 
attempting to go. They may issue what 
orders they like, but if men are bent on | 
marrying, marry they will, The only 
effect of the present Regulations is to drive | 
many good men out of the army, and to 
inflict grievous hardship on poor women | 
who probably had no idea, when they mar- | 
ried, what the Regulations were, and what | 
their position would be. We cannot there- 
fore help thinking that: it would be much 
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| he re-enters civil life, and that if he marries 
earlier his wife should be utterly ignored. 


may be briefly summed up as follows :— 


| when a regiment embarks for foreign or 
| active service; and a tax on the ratepayers 


better if soldiers were allowed to marry when 
they liked, and were subsequently brought 
on the married roll as vacancies occurred, 
provided that the husband’s conduct was 
good, and the wife a respectable woman. + 

But is it desirable that soldiers should 
be allowed to marry at all? and, if so, under 
what circumstances should marriage be recog- 
nised by the military authorities? Mixed 
up with this question is that of short service. 
It may be conceded that when soldiers served 
for twelve or twenty-one years, permission to 
marry could hardly be refused, and that such 
being the case, it was only reasonable to 
grant a few of them the means of supporting 
a wife and family in tolerable comfort and 
decency. Whether, however, under the 
present system of short service, if it is to be 
persevered in, marriage should be recognised 
at all, is fairly open to argument, and we 
can well understand that there may be two 
opinions on the subject. There is certainly 
something plausible in the assertion that a 
soldier may, without hardship, be expected to 
restrain his inclination to matrimony until he 
is between twenty-three and twenty-six, when 


This argument loses much of its strength if 
it can be shown that permissions to marry 
and grants of indulgences to a certain pro- 
portion of married men render the army 
more popular, and that both the individual 
and the regiment are benefited by the adop- 
tion of such a course. That permission to 
marry, or rather the removal of permanent 
hardship as a consequence of marriage, would 
tend to render the army more popular, there 
can be no doubt. Still a measure may be 
popular, and yet productive of evil conse- 
quences. But are there in this case any evil 
consequences? and if so, what are they? 
The arguments against marriage in the army 


Expense to the State on behalf of persons 
who give no return in the way of military 
service; incumbrance to a regiment when 
changing quarters; claims on the country 


for the support of the families of those soldiers 
who may be killed or disabled in the service, 
or whose husbands may be unable out of 
their pay to defray the full cost of their 
maintenance. Let us consider seriatim the 
force of these arguments. 

It is true that soldiers’ wives and children 
do not give a direct return for the money ex- 
pended on them; but, after all, the expense is 
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| and children, when changing quarters. 
| to burdens on the ratepayers, by encouraging 
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not very great. It may be correctly classed 
under the following heads :—Cost of married 
quarters and of the furniture, fuel, and light 
allowed to soldiers’ families; the cost of 
transporting them either to foreign stations 
or from place to place at home (it being 
evident that if no soldiers were married, the 
baggage allowance might be diminished) ; the 
expense of conveying to their homes the 
widows of men who die in the service, or of 
the wives of men who are discharged ; and the 
cost of educating soldiers’-children. With 
regard to the above we may observe that were 
localisation a reality instead of being a mere 


| name, the expense of transport would be 


much diminished, as would also the incon- 


| venience caused to a regiment by being 


encumbered by a large number of women 
As 


thrift in soldiers’ wives and providing employ- 
ment for them these ought to be very much 
lessened. Still marriage in the army does 


| entail a considerable amount of expense to 


the State, and the question is whether there 
are any Compensating advantages. We think 


| there are. A married soldier is generally much 


more steady than a bachelor soldier. Asa 
rule he spends much less money in drink, 
and is seldom absent at tattoo. Moreover, 
besides avoiding punishment, he abstains 
from those vices which affect his health, 
and consequently his efficiency. ‘The wife, 
too, if a respectable woman, is a centre of 
civilisation. Her presence humanises the 
men, and the oath or foul word dies away on 
their lips when she appears. She helps to 
make the regiment a home not only to her 
husband, but to his comrades. She, more- 
over, renders herself extremely uscful by 
washing for officers and men. She would be 
even more useful were a regiment treated as 
a sort of independent colony. She might be 
employed in nursing bad cases in the hos- 


| pital, and in making shirts, trousers, coats, 


caps, &c. The main point is, however, that 


| the married soldier is steadier, more con- 
| tented, and healthier than the unmarried 


soldier. We are, therefore, disposed to think 
that, on the whole, and with certain limita- 
tions, marriage in the army should be 
encouraged rather than discountenanced. 
Were this view taken, and were commanding 
officers ordered to direct their attention to 








improving the moral and material condition | 


of soldiers’ wives, the happiest results would, 
iN Our opinion, ensue, 
that at present the social status of soldiers’ 


It cannot be denied | 


wives is bad. There is a popular prejudice | 


that all soldiers are licentious and immoral, 
and that a union with one of them is dis- 
creditable. Indeed, some masters and 
mistresses consider that a servant girl who 
“keeps company” with a soldier is an 
abandoned woman. The effect of this is, 
that soldiers find it difficult to induce 
respectable girls to become their wives, and 
that those who do link their fortunes with 
them lose much of the self-respect they may 
have before possessed. Owing to this, and 
the disposition on the part of the authorities 
to look on marriage in the army as an evil 
to be curtailed as much as possible, soldiers’ 
wives are by no means what they should 
be, and their presence in a regiment is 
actually at present rather detrimental than 
advantageous to it. ‘There are some bright 
exceptions ; but a large number of soldiers’ 
wives are either dirty, shiftless, and squalid 
in their surroundings, or flaunting, extrava- 
gant, idle, and too often immoral. It will 
hardly be credited that it is very difficult for 
an officer’s wife to obtain from the regiment 
a good female servant of any sort, that 
women capable of making a dress or a bonnet 
are rare, and that scarcely one gets employ- 
ment outside the barracks. ‘Their most 
skilled work is washing, and their highest 
aspiration fine dress. ‘They are also greatly 
wanting in respect or even courtesy towards 
those whe may employ them, and have so 
little self-discipline, and so imperfect an idea 
of their position, that they can hardly be 
induced to take service, or to keep it when 
they have got it. The least annoyance or 
inconvenience, the smallest offence to what 
they regard as their dignity, and off they 
bounce, indifferent to the comfort of their 
employers, and utterly regardless of their 
own interests. With all the good-will in 
the world, therefore, officers’ wives can do 
little for them, and even if they do earn a 
little money, very often it all goes in finery. 
The consequence is, that when a change of 
quarters takes place, when sickness attacks 
the family, or when there is any unusual 
demand on their purses, they are reduced 
to great distress. A soldier’s wife, if not 
overburdened with household cares, could 
earn a good deal provided she were industri- 
ous and possessed even moderate skill with 
her needle or as a servant; but the fact is, 
most of them are above work. A _ ser- 
geant’s wife generally considers it incom- 
patible with her position to take in washing. 
Such used not to be the case, for when we 
entered the service our washerwoman was a 
sergeant’s wife, yet her husband belonged to 
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one of the crack regiments of ve army. It! reipeetilide and her husband well conducted, 
may be urged that a married woman with a | we would allow the husband to be out of mess 
large family has little leisure for anything but | and to sleep out of barracks until it came to: 








household work. But even the small chil- 
dren, no more than able to toddle, are 
allowed to attend school, and the mother 
is thus free from them for many hours of | 
the day. If she has an infant, of course she | 
really cannot earn much ; but that difficulty | 
might easily be got over by the institution of | 
regimental créches, But the truth is that 
soldiers’ wives do not seem to care for work. | 
When not employed in looking after their | 
own homes, they pass their time in gossiping, 
quarrelling, scandal-mongering, and some- 
times in even worse occupations. We sup- 


woman in 
soldier’s wife, nor can we wonder that such 
should be the case, for a large number of 
them have been either mill-hands, lower 
class servants, or, we regret to say, regular 
street-walkers. How much they pull down 

their husbands, what constant scrapes they | 
get them into, no one not intimately ac- 
quainted with regimental life has any idea. | 

Yet with all these drawbacks, such is the | 
natural craving of Englishmen for a home, 
and such the beneficial influence of even an 
indifferent home, that married men generally 


are, as we have said above, much steadier 
than their bachelor comrades. 
We have sought to show what married life | 


in the army now is; we have tried to set | 
forth its advantages and disadvantages ; let us 
conclude with a few practical suggestions as 
to how a better state of things might be | 
brought about. Being of opinion that mar- 


be made much more so, 
see all restrictions on matrimony withdrawn. 
Of course we do not propose that every 
married soldier should be recognised by the 
authorities as such ; but only that no attempt 
should be made to induce the soldier to 
defer marriage till the expiration of a certain 
period of his service. We would allow every 
man to marry when and whom he pleases, and 
would not interfere in the matter, save that if 
a man married a disreputable woman, he 
should neither be allowed to be out of mess, 
nor should she be permitted to enter the bar- | 
racks. On the other hand, if the woman were | 


‘his turn to be brought on to the “ married. 


roll.” We would likewise suggest that a 


'créche should be instituted, and that, while 


every endeavour should be made by the 
commanding officer to get employment as 
servants for the wives of soldiers, whether 
/on the roll or not, the slightest act of mis- 
conduct or impertinence to an employer 
should be followed by a withdrawal of all 
countenance and privileges. Were such a 


| plan adopted, soldiers’ wives would be in 
| great request. 
'and under-garments, might also, with great 
pose that there is not a more unintellectual | 
the world than the ordinary | 


The clothing, including caps. 


advantage, be made up in the regiment by 
them. At present soldiers’ wives can only 
obtain employment in the making of shirts. 
As to the children, those of the boys who: 
give promise of becoming physically efficient 
soldiers, should be systematically encouraged 
to enlist, and, as an inducement, might be 
permitted to enter the army at an early age, 
| say fifteen. These should be borne as super- 
numeraries, and should only do light work 
till they attained the age of seventeen. In 
this way the army would be to a great extent 


| recruited from itself, and there would be this. 


advantage from the adoption of such a plan, 
that from childhood the men thus obtained 
would have been embued with ‘habits of 
| discipline and order, there would be a 
thorough acquaintance with their antecedents, 
and the regiment would be so thoroughly 


|looked upon as their home, that desertions 


would be rare. We may add that, from 


| their training, they would, as soon as they 
riage is beneficial to the army, and might 
we should like to | 


attained full physical development, possess 
all the value of veteran soldiers. More- 


|over, their dispositions would be known ; 


they and thei: officers would from the first 
have a tie between them, and esprit de corps 
in its best sense could not fail to be pro- 
moted. In short, the object of all our 
suggestions is to make the regiment the 
home of those who serve in it. Were there 
any fear of pronunciamentos, this might not 
be a desirable result, but the danger that 
British soldiers would violently intermix in 
politics is, under any circumstances, so 
slight that it may safely be left altogether 
out of consideration. 









































BY THE STREAM. 


BY THE STREAM. 


HE willows growing by the brook, | 
How bright and beautiful they look! | 
Curving and winding through the vale, | 








The swallow skims along the stream, 
As silently as in a dream ; 
And a gay kingfisher flits by 














Swayed gently by the southern gale, 


While sunbeams scorch the upland wold, 


And scathing drought asserts its hold, 
See the green willows by the brook, 
How fresh and beautiful they look. 





Their pliant branches bend and droop 
And kiss the waves in graceful stoop, 
And dipping in the living tide 

Shower glittering diamonds far and wide. 
And hark! what strains of music gush 
From plaintive nightingale and thrush, 
Singing in yonder quiet nook 

Where leafy willows shade the brook. 





In plumage rich—with sudden cry ; 
The moorhen to her shelter shoots 
And hides among the tangled roots ; 
But all along the running brook 

How green the growing willows look! 


Now, while the summer sun is bright, 
And summer glories at their height, 
Come, wander in the willow’s shade 
And quaff the fragrance of the glade. 
See ! how the trout in yonder deep 

In gambol sparkle as they leap ; 

And the fresh willows by the brook, 
How bright and beautiful they look. 

BENJAMIN GOUGH. 
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THE COMING OF GOD’S OWN SON IN THE FLESH. 


ROMANS viii. 2 


HE third verse may be read iiterally, and 
more intelligibly, by reversing the order 
cf the clauses, thus: “ God sending His own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 
condemned sin in the fleeh—a thing which the 
law could not do, in that it was weak through 
the flesh.” , 
Without entering on many collateral con- 


which the law could not do, and which the 
Incarnation of the Son of God did. 

This leads us, first of all, to ask, What is 
“the law?” I believe it is the moral law of 


God revealed to man, whether in conscience, | 
in the Decalogue, or in the Scriptures gene- | 


rally. It is the rule of duty known by man. 
Perhaps we might say that it is the rule of 
restraint. 


Now what is it that the law—the rule re- | 


quiring man to be good—could not do? 
Condemn sin? Nay, for it did and it does 
condemn sin. 
and demands absolute 
*“T had not known sin but 
“Where no law is there is 
no transgression.” 

What the verse teaches is, that the law 
could not condemn sin in ihe flesh. Taking 
“the flesh” to mean what is now our natural 
constitution, the meaning of the verse, read 
in the light of the context, is, that the law 
could not condemn in it the sin that is in it, 
and confine the condemnation to it. The 
law could not condemn sin in the flesh, so as 
to leave hope for the man. The law condemned 
our whole nature, condemned it all at once. 
It came with its awful teaching of the unity 
of our being when it said, “‘ ZZou shalt not ;” 
and when any part of us did evil, the stern 
sentence was, “Thou hast sinned: thou 
shalt die.” It did not say, “Thy hand hath 
stolen, thy hand shall be cut off;” or, “ Thy 
tongue has blasphemed, and thy tongue 
shall be torn out” (as though the other 
members were guiltless); but it said, “ Thou” 
hast stolen, “thou” hast blasphemed, and 
“thou ” shalt die. 

The law thus taught the grand salutary 


of transgression, 
righteousness, 
by the law.” 


| but it could not give spiritual life. 


| God did by the mission of his Son. 
troversies, ancient or modern, which these | 
words may suggest, we observe that the great | 
lesson conveyed is that there was something | 





| suffering manhood—suffering even unto 
It teaches the heinousness | 


and ours sin was the great fixed gulf. 





lesson of the oneness of our nature ; but just | 


because it could not separate between the 
sinner and his sin, it had no power of re- 
| generation, or—to use an untheological word 
—renovation. Itcondemned the carnal nature, 


|we cannot fathom, and which even “the 


4. 


Ph) 


As St. | 
Paul says elsewhere, if there could have been | 
a law made which could have given life, then 
righteousness would have come by that law; 
but as life could never come by law, right- 
eousness could never come. 

But the thing which the law could not do, 
He 
* condemned sin in the flesh.” 

Let us try to see how He did it. He sent 
“* His own son in the likeness of sinful flesh.” 
Not in sinful flesh, but ‘in the likeness of it.” 
Does this mean that Christ’s nature was a 
mere likeness of humanity ? Were the early 
heretics right who believed that Christ only 
wore our nature in a semblance, as the angels 
did who appeared to Abraham and Manoah 
and the rest in the olden time? Were the 
weariness and tears and bloody sweat, and 
the final groans of Calvary, only the drapings 
of this semblance, and not as those who saw 
them took them to be, the manifestation of 


death? Surely, to put this question is to 
answer it ; if Christ’s manhood were not real, 
then there is no solid footing for faith, hope, 
and charity on this stricken earth. 

But let us mark the very words of holy 
writ. God sent His Son in the likeness—not " 
of flesh, but—of sinful flesh. It was in its 
very essence humanity; but it was not in 
essence sinful humanity. The Son of God 
was tempted in all points like as we are, but 
He was without sin. Betwixt -His nature 
If we 
ask how far His likeness to us went when it 
stopped at sin, who shall say ? His humanity 
included the feebleness of infancy, gradual 
growth, hunger and pain and sorrow, and— 
mystery of mysteries—death itself. But it | 
never was stained with sin, and He could | 
not know the bitterness of remorse. And 
yet He knew that hiding of the Father’s face, 
that darkness of desolation, which is for us 
the first, last, worst result of transgression. 

These things are a mighty mystery, which 





angels desire to look into;” but we may 
draw reverently near and behold them. 

I believe that though He never sinned He 
was really tempted to sin; and that there- 
fore there must have been something in the 
nature of the God-man upon which the Evil 
One could lay hold; that the chords which 
bound the heart of holy Jesus to the Father's 
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| bosom were not so screened from assault, 
| but that the devil seized and strained them 
till they moaned as though they would break. 
|| Yet were they not broken. How this was 
| we cannot tell ; but I will admit all mysteries 
| and take my stand on the Scriptures which 
tell us that He suffered in soul and body 
from the mighty tempter’s power; suffered, 


| as the strong wrestler suffers ere he hurls his | 


| antagonist upon the ground, as the soldier 
suffers ere he can rest his reeking sword on 
| the trampled sod where the dead foe is 
| stretched. Some have held that the flesh of 
Mary which He took was in its own nature 
corrupt, and only preserved from actual sin 
by the indwelling Holy Ghost given in 
abundant measure to Him; and yet given 
| in like manner to Him as to the believer, 
who is thereby (in his degree) enabled to 
triumph over the corruptions of his flesh. 
Others have held that the “flesh” of Jesus 
was in its own nature sinless, and kept un- 
spotted, in spite of the world and the devil, 
| by grace from on high. These are specula- 
| tions on things which we cannot discover, 
and which are not clearly revealed ; but it is 
| certain that Christ’s humanity was kept pure 
not merely by union with His own Divinity, 
| but by the grace of God the Father, to whom 
He prayed, and from whom He received 
| strength even as we do in our hour of need. 
And, howsoever it came about, we are 
| taught that Christ was like us, and that the 
likeness stopped not short of temptation, for 
| He suffered till He was ready to die in 
the struggle with temptation; nor short of 
_ being deserted of God, for He rent heaven 
| and earth with the anguished cry of deser- 
tion on the cross; but it stopped at sin. 
He did no violence, neither was guile found 
|| in his mouth. He came in the flesh, but 
only in the likeness of sinful flesh. His was 
|| 2 true, a tried, but not a sinful humanity. 


accomplish that was beyond the power of 
the law? We answer— 

| 1. Lt showed that human nature is not 
essentially or originally sinful. The law 
could never have shown that. Every man 
to whom the law came, felt that it was above 
him, that it asked what he could not give, 
commanded what he could not be; and his 
| heart said that its requirement was super- 
human. He might long for a closer resem- 


blance to it; he did feel (for that is con- | 


|| science) that a closer resemblance would be 
|| righteousness ; but he could not feel that 
perfect resemblance is possible. ‘Thus there 


necessarily rose up in his breast an idea that | 











| the mixture of good and evil, which is in all 


men, is natural to man as man, and thus the 
bitterness of grief for his own sin was 
soothed, and the edge of his sorrow was 
blunted. You have seen sinners take com- 
fort in the thought that other men are sinners 
like themselves, nay, you have probably felt 
that there was some comfort to yourself in 
other men’s transgression. ‘To spare con- 
science by explaining away the demands 
upon it, to lessen the guilt of transgression 
by sullying the sacredness of law—this, in 
things human and divine, is the sinner’s 
common course. 

Into our world, thus explaining away its 
iniquity and shortcoming, Christ has brought 
a vivid picture of holiness in His own life, 
teaching us that the law of God is at once 
true to the nature of man and to the nature 
of God. For when men looked at Him as 
He fulfilled the law, and saw how good He 
was, how pure and sinless, the first thought 
was, “ How true a man !” and the next, “ How 
divine!” There were indeed times when the 
sense of His perfection was insupportable, 
and the cry of the stricken heart was, ‘* De- 
part from me, for Iam a sinful man, O Lord.” 
Yet even this very cry led up to the confi- 
dent conviction which said, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God.” 

Think what a great thing it is to know 
that the “Son of man” is the Son of God. 
Think what it is to gaze on that life of which 
the Gospels tell—human, truly human—and 
to learn as we gaze upon it that “He who 
hath seen me hath seen the Father,” that 
this man, and Brother, is the image and 
likeness of God, is “God manifest in the 
flesh.” 

For ever and for ever it has been proved 
certain that the life of the one True Man is 


| the best revelation of God ; that God can be 
| incarnate in human nature; that on the one 


| What, then, did this mission of God’s Son | hand patience and tenderness and love, in 


their perfection, are not only qualities of 
men, but attributes of God; on the other 
hand, that righteousness and holiness and 
purity are as truly human as they are divine ; 
and that thus, if sin would let us know it, 
*‘God is not far from every one of us.” The 
pagan owned the presence of his gods in 
every sweeping blast, in the crash of every 
battle, in the silent might of destiny ; and we, 
too, can believe of all those that our God is 
there, but not the less can we also feel in 
our moods of kindliness and sympathy, in 
the love of our friends, in the union of soul 
with soul, that these things which are the 
best of man are also the likest God. 
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Christ by teaching this did more to elevate | 
human nature, and thereby to show that it is 
not originally sinful, than any positive enact- 
ment could ever have done. He did what 
the law could never do. 

2. But, further, the mission of God’s Son 
in the flesh also enabled us to see at once the 
hatefulness of sin and the loveliness of holiness. 
We can now hardly realise what a change in 
the nature of religious profession Christ has 
made. We now look upon a world into 
which Christ’s life has been infused, upon 
men and women who know that He is at | 
once their Model and their Strength. But | 
this is the result of arevolution. ‘There was 
nothing in the world when Christ came, 
nothing in known history, to attract men to 
what we now understand by “ holiness,” and 
gentle words never heralded such a revolu- 
tion as did that cry of the Great Teacher, 
“Take up my yoke and learn of me.” For 
these words were a challenge; they meant 
that He who used them was a perfect example | 
of the new religion, was what He had blessed 
in the sermon on the mount, was pure 
in heart, and therefore saw God. The 
men who heard the challenge turned with 
amazement to behold Him, and all honest 
and good hearts saw in a new light the 
hatefulness of sin and the loveliness of | 
holiness. Classic heathendom had _ not | 
known the meaning of such holiness as 
His, and God-fearing Israel had not found | 
in rapt prophet or single-minded captain or 
devout statesman and sage any model of 
perfection. From the most faultless men of | 
ancient times, still more from the pretentious | 
“religious men” of Christ’s own day, really de- 
vout people had turned away to sing the re- 
pentant songsoferring David. Forthe penitent 
man was the best type of the servant of 
God. But now for the first time unsullied 
purity was seen to be attractive; perfection | 
became the inspirer of hope; the incarnate | 
truth of God was the restorer not the con-'| 
demner of man; the same that cried, “ Who ! 
accuseth me of sin?” could also cry to the 
weary and burdened, “Come unto me.” 











cliffs and the blue vault and the roar and the 
spray of the cataract, would not the poor 
captive, with feathers ruffled, beak blunted, 
and wings disabled, feel his degradation more 
than ever when he gazed at the curved neck, 
the flashing eye, the half-folded wings of the 
noble bird that still is free? So does sin- 
degraded man learn from the life of Jesus 
Christ what liberty and peace and power 
there is in the service of our God and Father, 
and no didactic lessons—no “law ”—could 
so condemn in our conscience the sin we 
have so long nourished in our flesh, as this 
coming of the Son of God in the flesh. 

3. But further, the mission of God’s Son 
effected the severance of the sinner from his sin, 
That, as we have already seen, was what the 
law could not effect. But Christ has brought 
it about in fact and in our consciousness. 
We need not use learned words, or mistily 
philosophize : for we know as a practical fact 
that every man who honestly looks at Jesus 
Christ will believe that there is hope for him- 
self, while he will at the same time not 
think more lightly but more seriously of the 
guilt of his sin. ‘The penitent who comes to 
Him always receives the answer, ‘Go in 
peace,” but also, “Sin no more.” It is in 
this strange division between the sinner and 
his sin that the power of Christ’s cross is 
seen. ‘Therefore.we glory in the cross, for 
therein the world is crucified unto us, and 
we unto the world. Beside the cross sin 


| takes its true place as an incubus, a disease, 


something added on to our human nature; 
something awful, because hateful to God 
and fatal to man, yet withal something from 


| which we may be set free. “ His name is 


called Jesus, because he saves His people 
from their sins.” “Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death? I thank God 


| through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


4. The mission of God’s Son thus brings 
it to pass (as stated in the Apostle’s argu- 
ment in the fourth verse) that “ the righteous- 
ness of the law is fuifilled in us who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” Although 
this be the result in the blessed experience 
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The people had fled away from Sinai; but | of very many, it is a fact resting on a further 
the lost and forlorn bathed the feet of Jesus | mystery. And some who can go along with 
with the sweet tears of love and hope. |us in what has been already said may now 

The sin which disgraced and defiled hu- | stop in uncertainty. They may say, “‘ There 
manity was condemned; but at the very | is a wide gulf between seeing this truth and 
same time the beauty, the naturalness, the | living according to it. I see the Son of man, 
humanness of a sinless life was felt and under- | I honour Him; but I cannot—even though I 
stood. If beside the cage of some eagle, | would—take up my cross and follow Him. 
chained and tamed and cowed, almost meekly | My self-condemnation paralyzes me when I 
feeding on the garbage which is flung to it, | am called upon to be a ‘disciple of Jesus.’ 
were to alight a free brother from the far-off | If Christ is only the Great Model and Pattern, 
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MONKEYS. 


Gos 











He is only a new iaw whose standard is | which has cheered so many souls—the truth 


more unattainable by me than the old law of | that in some mysterious way which we can- 


the commandments. I want to know what 
will raise me to likeness with that Son of 
Man.” 

There is an undoubted difficulty in this 
which it seems to me that the mere preach- 


| ing of Christ as an example cannot meet. 


But it disappears when we see that Christ is 


more than an example; that He was and is | 


our Representative and our Head. He con- 
demned sin not only in that portion of 


humanity which He took as His own body, | 
but in all humanity; not only in the flesh | 


which He took from the virgin’s substance, 
but in all flesh, in my flesh, in the flesh of 
every man. Iam a member of Christ: be- 
cause He lives I live also. It is easy to 
object to terms—and probably no terms 
of man’s making can be found to describe 
this fact so as to be beyond objection— 
but in His own metaphors we have the 


fact most clearly revealed; the fact that | 


what Christ did was done for us, and that 
by uniting ourselves to Him we receive 
all we need. “I am the vine, ye are 
the branches—abide in me.” “I am the 
life of the world.” “He that eateth my 
flesh hath everlasting life.” ‘This is my 
body broken for you.” “ That they, Father, 
may be one in us.” Or in apostolic words, 
“Tam dead with Christ, nevertheless I live 
—yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” “If 








any man be in Christ, he is a new creature.” 


| “ Hereby we know that He abideth in us by 


His Spirit which He has given unto us.” 
Some of those texts may be explained in 
another way, but I do not see how to accept 


/not fully understand what Christ did was 
| done for us; that in Him we are complete ; 
| that Christ is to us not only the law, but 
| the life. We were dead in sins, but God 
quickened us in Christ Jesus: the life which 
| we now live in the flesh we live by the faith 
| of the Son of God, who loved us and gave 
Himself for us. The present life of Christ is 
imparted to me. It is not only that my sins 
| are forgiven, but that the power of sin is 
taken away. It is not only that if I were 
like Christ I should be happy, but it is that 
| Christ comes into me, and by His Spirit 
renews me day by day. Life could never 
come by law, and therefore righteousness 
could never come by law; but now life 
comes to men by Christ, a new life—a life 
of holy thoughts and pure desires, a life of 
love, joy, patience,- peace; a life which is 
like Christ’s life, rather which is Christ's life. 
| “ The law” (z.e. the power) “of the spirit of 
| life in Christ Jesus hath set the believer free 
|from the law” (ze. the power) “of sin and 
| death.” 

| A closing word. What is it to you and 
|me that Christ has come? Is it the power 
|of a new life? Are you enabled by His 
| Spirit to grow more like Him? Are you 
| poor of spirit, hungering and thirsting after 
| righteousness, or are you still in the power 
|of sin? Is your religion only in your Bible, 
|or is it in your heart? Is your Saviour in 
heaven or in you? Oh, let us remember 
| that the spirit of Christ is not the spirit of 
| faith only, nor the spirit of knowledge only, 
| though it is both of these, but “the spirit 
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MONKEYS. 


By Lapy 


HO does not know the monkey-house 

at the Zoological Gardens? ‘The 
| caricature of ourselves which we cannot help 
| recognising ‘is a most unpleasant sight to 
| some amongst us—the inhuman humanity 
| of those hideous apes—the mean chattering 
| folly of that small monkey. 
bad men’s and silly women’s faces not so very 
unlike them. The dog, the elephant, seem 
often to possess a distinct conscience, to 
do right or abstain from wrong out of love 
or respect for a higher being than them- 
selves. But a monkey appears to have 
a pleasure in mischief for mischief’s sake, 





We have seen | 


VERNEY. 


| and to torment and vex his friends or his 


| master is an object for which he will give him- 
| self much trouble, much more his enemies. 
For instance, on board H.M.S. Zuryalus 
there was a large black monkey with a long 
tail for whom the Master had a particular 
| aversion; he was convinced that it would 
| some day get at and injure the chronometer 
| of which he was in charge, and he always 
| kept his room fast locked. One day, how- 
ever, the monkey crept in, carried off the 
chronometer, and rushed up the rigging with 
it in his hand, the poor master following with 
| the tears in his eyes, while all the sailors in 
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the ship were set to try and catch the thief. | 
Higher and higher they climbed, but still the | 
monkey kept above them, and when they 
were within an inch of him he dropped | 
from one part of the rigging to another, with 
only a glancing hold on the ropes, where | 
nothing but a four-armed beast with a pre- | 
hensile tail could follow. At last one active 
fellow climbed closer and closer, there was 
no outlet right or left, above or below, his 
hand was almost seizing the creature’s leg, 
when suddenly the beast, seeing he was 
brought to bay, waved the chronometer 
viciously over his head, raised his arm as 
high as possible, and then flung it as far as 
he could into the sea. 

A monkey on board another Queen’s ship 
fell overboard in very bad weather; the sea 
was so high that the captain refused to allow 
a boat to be lowered ; but the feeling of the 
sailors for their pet was so great that at last 
he gave way. ‘They rowed round and round 
in vain, and were returning sadly up the 
ship’s side, when they saw the monkey, who 
had climbed up by the chain of the rudder, 
mocking and grinning at them for their use- 
less pains as he sat on the figure head. 

Another monkey, one Jocko, on board the 

, much petted by the sailors, was ex- 
cessively jealous of a white kitten which 


One 


divided their affections with himself. 
day the man on the bridge saw him creeping 
very stealthily round to where the kitten lay 


asleep in the netting ; suddenly he stretched 
out his hand and chucked her overboard 
before any one could interfere. ‘ Jocko,” 
said the narrator angrily, “was an abomi- 
nable beast. I could not bear him, he used 
to get drunk and play underhand tricks ; 
still he was not altogether bad. A spaniel 
on board had had pyppies, with which Jocko 
was extremely anxious to play; the mother, 
however, would have nothing to say to him, 
and would not allow him to enter her den. 
One day, however, she had left her children 
alone for a moment, and coming back found 
Jocko sitting nursing all the puppies together 
in his arms, great, fat, heavy, lumbering 
lumps which he could hardly lift.” After this 
proof of good intention, the dog-mother used 
to take her walks about the ship, contentedly 
leaving her children in his charge, Jocko 
seeming to consider himself regularly in- 
stalled as nurse. 

The malice of the monkey is quite as 
often shown to his own class as to that 
of man above him. It is painful in the 
great cages of the Zoological to see the in- 





tense pleasure in teasing and hurting shown 


by the large and strong to the weaker and 
smaller monkeys. Other animals are cruel 
and revengeful, but it is always for some 
object, to obtain food, or to revenge some 
injury. In the monkey’s case it is the mere 
pleasure of being spiteful. An ape will push 
a bit of apple or bun through his bars just 
within reach of his neighbour, and draw it 
back before he can get at it, going on for 
an hour at a time, for the mere delight of 
seeing the anger and distress and longing of 
the poor little victim. No other beast seems 
to have the wit or the desire to imagine and 
enjoy evil in this manner. 

Most of the stories of monkey wit may be 
traced to his power of imitating man, a 
faculty which he alone possesses among 
brutes. The accurate copy of our gestures 
and actions which enables a monkey to 
work out a screw with long pains and care, 
after he has seen it inserted, is a sort of 
cleverness in one sense higher than that of 
the elephant, or the dog, but it is one purely 
useless and objectless. In fact, the imitation 
is often to his own hurt, as when he ‘is per- 
suaded to fling down cocoa-nuts from the 
tops of palm-trees inaccessible to man in 
exchange for the stones which he receives 
instead. 

Here and there he may be credited per- 
haps with original mischief, as in the case 
of the monkey who was discovered in the 
dean’s house at Christchurch, picking coals 
out of the fire by the black end. and carefully | 
sowing them about the new carpet, for 
which feat he was pitilessly rusticated. 

An ouran-outang on board a-king’s ship 
returning from India with a Governor- 
General on board, was “a most genteel 
person,” who put on a flannel shawl every | 
evening as soon as it, became cold, crossing 
it tidily across its chest “like a lady:” if 
was, however, only copying the Governor- 
General’s wife, who was on board, and did 
the same. 

A monkey which lately died at Berlin 
seems to have used his great accomplish- 
ments merely socially to make himself agree- 
able. Having once been present at a dinner 
of savans where they clinked their glasses 
together, he insisted on doing the same next 
day at his master’s table. He always showed 
the greatest interest when a new beast arrived 
at the menagerie, apparently studying its 
peculiarities, and following its master’s lead 
in seeing that it was comfortably established. 
The poor little beast seems to have had 
a peculiarly gentle disposition, it suffered 
from a bad tumour and submitted patiently 
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| to the very painful remedies, swallowing 
quietly unpleasant physic, as if content to 
believe that its master knew best. The Ger- 
| man report mentioned gravely, how “ polite” 
| (Aéflich) it was in its manners when it was 
ill, and how it shook hands with its master 
before it died, with an apparent knowledge 
that it was going away. 

But the most human beast whom we have 
had in England was a tailless ape, Jackey, 
from East Africa (the home of the lowest 
savages alike, and the most advanced apes). 
He was kept in a little hot room adjoining 
the large monkey-house in the Zoological 
Gardens; his constitution requiring such 
help even in summer. He apparently pre- 
ferred walking on his hind legs, and looked 
like a little black dwarf when he offered his 
hand to shake. It was painfully like a 
human hand, with human-looking nails, not 
the ordinary black skeleton paw of the com- 
mon monkey. He had, too, a more human 
expression than his fellows, shook his head 
wisely when asked whether he would go back 
to Africa, embraced his keeper when asked 
whether he was happyhere. Altogether one 
almost expected him to make observations on 
his last interview with Mr. Darwin, and to 
give his valuable opinion upon that distin- 
guished naturalist, if he had felt inclined for 
conversation. 

There is a very instructive story concern- 
ing the ways of apes in Africa, which it is 
strange that the teetotallers have not got hold 
of. At Darfur, it seems that a kind of beer is 
made by the natives, of which the monkeys are 
inordinately fond; this is accordingly set out 
in calabashes in places where they can get 
| at it. They soon drink enough to make 
| themselves tipsy, when they do not know 
| the difference between a man and an ape, 
and allow a negro to come quietly among 
them. He takes hold of the hand of the 
nearest to him, who clings on to some affec- 
tionate friend next at hand, another and 
another follows, till a whole string of stagger- 
ing monkeys miy be seen led off by a single 
negro. When they have been thus captured, 
beer is given to them in decreasing quantities, 
so that they only gradually awake to a sense 
of their captivity. 

The management of such cargoes of mon- 
keys must be a difficult matter, and makes 
one greatly compassionate a ‘“‘ marchant,” 
who is mentioned in a letter dated 1630, in 
the muniment room at Claydon, as “ having 
writ to Barbery for 2 or 3 apes. He left out 
the “‘r,” so that the words read 203. “ His 
factor has sent him fower scoare” (miserable 





man !), “and says he shall have the rest by 
the next shipp, conceiving the marchant had 
sent for two hundred and three apes.” 

It is evident that the half humanity of 
apes has been a sore puzzle to the ancient 
eastern mind, and many myths and sacred 
hymns account in different ways for both 
their powers, and want of powers. 

The monkey god, Hanouman, was afflicted 
because he was so small, and he entreated 
the “great gods” that his stature might be 
increased. Brahma thereupon granted him a 
long tail, on the top of which he sat tri- 
umphant, and seemed to be great, if he was 
not. But, behold, after a time his enemies 
became envious, and set a light to the 
coveted tail, and in his pain and terror he 
rushed out into the world, burning the forests 
and huts wheresoever he came. At length 
in his despair he appealed again to Brahma, 
beseeching him to put out the flame, and 
was told to spit upon his tail. This he 
did, and quenched the burning ; but in so 
doing he burnt his face and made his nose 
black. Again he came up Mount Meru, 
lamenting for help. [What a bore he must 
by this time have been voted by the “ great 
gods !”’] 

“What will the other monkeys think of me 
now, with this black nose ?” complained he. 

Whereupon, to comfort him, the god gave 
all other monkeys black noses too, which is 
the reason that they have them at the present 
day. A highly moral story on the evils of 
ambition without sufficiently adequate re- 
sources for supporting it; only it seems a 
mistake that the weak pity of the gods 
punished all monkeys for the folly of one— 
though perhaps this may be said not to be 
the first or only instance on record. 

Sacred monkeys abound in India, where 
groves dedicated to them may be found in 
many places surrounding a temple. They 
are worshipped in Java, and there is a popu- 
lar poem which describes the abduction of 
the heroine by a monster king of Ceylon, 
Rawan, and her recovery by the monkey 
general, Hanouman, who made a bridge 
across to Ceylon, “the remains of which 
may be seen to this day” in the line of | 
rocks called ‘‘ Adam’s Bridge.” 

A transformation from some higher ‘ex- 
istence as a punishment for sin—a passage || 
from a lower state upwards to something | 
better—a belief that the power of speech is 
his, but that he prudently refuses to use 
it—these seem to have been varieties of 
interpretation of the monkey’s half-and- 
half status—clinging on to the fringe or edge 
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of humanity, before he became the bone of 
contention for the wise men of our own day. 

That the line of demarcation in habits of 
life as well as in structure, between the 
higher apes and the lowest specimens of 
humanity, is almost impossible to draw, is 
painfully evident in many missionary works 
on Africa. Dr. Moffatt thus describes the 
homes of the Bushmen. They will make a 
hollow spot not larger than an ostrich’s nest 
among the bushes, and bring down the 
branches over their heads. Here the man 
and his wife, with a child or two, will lie 
huddled in a heap on a little grass. “ It is 
impossible to look at some of their domiciles 
without thinking, Can these be the abodes 
of human beings?” Another tribe, the 
Bakones, he found roosting in trees. ‘‘ They 
make a platform of sticks about seven feet 
across ” (which is often done by the anthro- 
poid apes). “ On this a small cone is formed, 
also of straight sticks, and thatched with 
grass, the middle almost high enough to 
stand up in.” He found seventeen such nests 
in one large tree, the topmost thirty feet 
from the ground. 

Mr. Richerer, also 2 missionary among the 
Bushmen, says, “They never wash. When 
they have enough food, they gorge and sleep, 
dance and sing, till it is exhausted; after 
which they often suffer from excessive hunger. 
They will kill their children without remorse, 
strangling or smothering them when food is 
scarce. When a mother dies bearing an infant, 
it is often buried alive with her, to save the 
trouble which it would give. They live in 
holes, dug in the earth, perhaps three feet deep, 
thatched with reeds, so badly put together 
that the rain pours through. Here they lie 
close like pigs in a stye. They have neither 
hut nor shed, flocks nor cultivated ground.” 
‘In some few instances,” he says, after men- 
tioning their cruelty to their children, “you 
meet with a spark of natural affection, which, 
places them on a “evel with the brute crea- 
tion.” Otherwise they are described as lower 
than the beasts around them in moral qua- 
lities, intelligence, and foresight. 

It may be said, perhaps, on the other 
side, that even these depraved specimens 
of humanity are capable of being improved 
to a certain degree, which is more than has 
yet been accomplished with any tribe of 
monkeys. 

Coleridge observes that the distinction 
between man and beast is, that even the 
higher brutes have only organs of sense, per- 
ceiving material objects; while man has an 





organ of inward sense, by which he can 
methodise the notices furnished by the 
organs of perception which he shares with 
the beasts ; he has a reflective self-conscious- 
ness, a power of abstraction, to see himself, 
as it were, at work. The dog possesses 
sensation, perception, and practical judg- 
ment—either instinctive or acquirable ; but 
he cannot get outside himself, to conceive 
himself or others abstractedly—a. self-analyz- 
ing dog being an impossible idea. Mr. Max 
Miiller makes language the real touchstone 
of difference, including as it does with him 
“the power of conceptual or discursive 
thought, which can be carried on in words 
only.” He quotes Mr. Huxley as saying 
that brutes can have no trains of thought, 
but only of feeling, with a consciousness, 
however, which more or less foreshadows 
our own. “Language alone,” Mr. Max 
Miiller goes on, ‘“‘enables each successive 
generation to profit by the experience of its 
forefathers. It is an endowment which has 
no analogies in the beings nearest even to 
man.’ 

Mr. Darwin and his followers, on the other 
hand, consider that the means of communica- 
tion between animals, sometimes by signals 
and sometimes by the voice, do constitute a 
sort of language, and that a number of noises 
or cries, which even in dogs may be seen to 
imply certain meanings conventionally, may 
increase gradually into the “half art, half 
instinct” of language. Even Mr. Max Miller 
himself, they say, allows that ** interjections 
and imitations are the only possible materials 
out of which language could be formed,” and 
he only interposes “roots” between that 
stage and the one more advanced. Speech 
probably begins with the mere expression of 
emotions, and only goes on to more complex 
concepts; but animals are evidently capable 
of understanding much that we say, and by 
no means purely emotionally. 

When such doughty combatants disagree, 
it is best for meaner mortals not merely to 
refrain from expressing, but even not to have 
an opinion—to “remain respectfully in 
doubt.” All that the unlearned in such 
matters can hope to attain is, that “ modest 
and wise ignorance,” which so good and 
great a man as De Tocqueville considered 
as alone possible in life even for himself; 
yet feeling, through all, secure that true 
knowledge on every subject can only help 
us to understand better the ways of Him 

‘in whom is no variableness, net ither shadow 
of turning.” 
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By JEAN INGELOW. 


| we could look through a portion of it, 2 


CHAPTER XXV.— THAT RAINY SUNDAY. | through a veil. It is not the vague possi- 


“ He hath put the world in their hearts.” | bility of what may be shrouded in the blue 
' x = is | that stirs our hearts. We know that if we 

O w/| saw it close it would be set full of villages, 

| that had | and farmhouses, lanes and orchards, and 


NS 


a bout | than we have near. 
iwhich| Is it what we impart, or impute to nature 
| w a_ s/| from ourselves, that we chiefly lean upon? or 
}such a | does she truly impart of what is really in her 
= trouble | to us? 
and op-| What delight we find in her action, what 
| pression | sentiment in her rest! What passion we 
™ t o /|impute to her changes, what apathy of a 
| Emily. | satisfying calming sort to her decline! 
i Emily If one of us could go to another world, 
w a _ sjand be all alone in it, perhaps that world 
} walking | would appear to be washed perfectly clean of 
| all this kind of beauty, though it might in 
| itself and for itself be far more beautiful 
‘i a | than ours. 

i Sunday} Who has not felt delight in the grand 
morn-|movements of a thunder-storm, when the 
ing, just | heavens and earth come together, and have 
t hr ee | it out, and seem to feel the better for it after- 

weeks before John Mortimer’s first call upon | wards, as if they had cleared off old scores? 
her. |The sight of noble wrath, and vehement 
Her little nephew, Dorothea’s child, was | action, can not only nerve the energetic ; 
four days old. He had spent many of his/| they can comfort those obliged to be still. 
new-found hours sleeping in her arms, while | There is so little these may do, but the 
she cherished him with a keen and painful | elements are up and doing ; and they are in 
love, full of sweet anguish and unsatisfied | some sort theirs. 
memories. And who does not like to watch the stately 
The tending of this small life, which in : white cloud lying becalmed over the woods, 
some sort was to be a plenishing for her | and waiting in a rapture of rest for a wind to 
empty heart, had, however, made her more | come and float it on? Yet we might not 
fully alive than usual to the loneliness of her | have cared to see the cloud take her rest, but 
lot, and as she walked on through a fir-wood, | for the sweetness of rest to ourselves. The 
in the mild weather, everything seemed also | plough turned over on one side under a 
to be more alive, waking, and going to | hedge, while the ploughman rests at noon, 
change. The lights that slanted down were | might hint to us what is the key-note of that 
more significant. . The little shaded hollows | chord which makes us think the rest of the 
were more pathetic, but on the whole it | cloud so fair. 
seemed as if the best part of the year was| If the splendour of some intense passion 
coming on for the world. It made her heart | had never suddenly glorified the spread-out 
ache to feel or fancy how glad the world was, | ether of time in which our spirits float, 
and how the open sky laughed down upon | should we feel such a strange yearning. on 
it in helpful sympathy. The old question | looking at a sunset, with its tender preli- 
presents itself over and over again, to be|minary flush, and then the rapid suffusions 
answered,—What is it that gives us so much | of scarlet and growth of gold? If it is not 
joy in looking at earth and air and water? ourselves that we look at then, it is at one of 
We love a landscape, but not merely | the tokens and emblems which claim a like- 
because remoteness makes blue the distant | ness with us, a link to hold us up to the 





| hills, as if the sky itself having come down, ! clear space that washes itself so suddenly in 
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| an elixir costly as the gol 
| youth, and the crimson rose of love. 
what a sigh, even youth itself will 
that outpouring of coloured glory! It whelms 
the world and overcomes the sky, and then, 
while none withstand it, and all is its own, it 
will change as if wearied, and on a sudden be 
over ; or with pathetic withdrawal faint slowly 
away. 
| Her apathy, too—her surrender, when she 
| has had everything, and felt the toil in it, 
_ and found the hurry of living. The young 
seldom perceive the apathy of nature ; eyes 
that are enlightened by age can often see her 
quiet in the autumn, folding up her best 
things, as they have done, and getting ready 
to put them away under the snow. They 
both expect the spring. 

Emily was thinking some such thoughts as 
| these while she walked on to the small 
| country church alone. She went in. 
| was the first Sunday after the funeral of old | 
| Augustus Mortimer. A glance showed her 
| that John was at church, sitting among his 
| children. 

The Mortimers were much beloved there- 

about. ‘This was not the place where the old 

| man had worshipped, but a kindly feeling 
towards his son had induced the bringing 
out of such black drapery as the little church 
| possessed. It was hung round the pulpit, 
and about the wall at the back of his pew ; 
and as he sat upright, perfectly still, and 
with his face set into a grave, immobile 
| expression, the dark background appeared to 
add purity to the fair clear tints of his hair 
and complexion, and make every line of his 
features more distinct. 

And while she looked from time to time at 
this face, the same thing occurred to her, as 
does to us in looking at nature; either she 
perceived something she had never known of 
or looked for before, or she imparted to his 
| manhood something from the tenderness of 
| her womanhood, and mourned with him and 
| for him. 

For this was what she saw, that in spite 
of the children about him (all in deep mourn- 
ing), his two tall young daughters and his 
sweet little girls and boys, there was a certain 
air of isolation about him, a sort of uncon- 
sciousness of them all as he towered above 
them, which gave him a somewhat desolate 
effect of being alone. ‘The light striking 
down upon his head and the mourning 
drapery behind him, made every shadow of | 
a change more evident. She knew how the | 
withdrawal of this old father weighed on his 
heart, and his attitude was so unchanging, 
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and his expression so guarded, that she saw 
he was keeping watch over his self-possession, 
and holding it well in hand. 

All this appeared so evident to her that 
she was relieved, as the service went on, to 
find him still calm and able to command 
himself, and keep down any expression of 
trouble and pain. He began to breathe 
more freely too ; but Emily felt that he would 
not meet any eyes that day, and she looked 
at him and his children many times. 

In the middle of the sermon a dark cloud 
came over, and before the service was 
finished it poured with rain. Emily was not | 
going back to her brother’s house; she had 
only the short distance to traverse that led 
to her own, and she did not intend to speak | 
to the Mortimers ; so she withdrew into the 
porch, to wait there till they should have 
passed out by the little door ,they generally | 
used. They scarcely ever had out a carriage | 
on Sunday, for John preserved many of his } 
father’s habits, without, in all cases, holding | 
the opinions which had led to them. | 

That day, however, the servants brought | 
a carriage, and as the little girls were carried | 
to it under umbrellas they: Cfught sight of | 
Emily, and to her annoyante; she presently | 
saw John advancing to her. “She had already 
begun to walk w hen he met her, and, shelter- 
ing her with his umbrella, proposed to take 
her home in the carriage ; but she declined ; 
she felt the oppression and sadness of his 
manner, and knew he did not want her com- | 
pany. “I would much rather walk,” she | 
declared. | 

“ Would you?” he said, and waved to the || 
men to take the carriage on. ‘“ Well, it is not || 
far ;” and he proceeded to conduct her. || 
Indeed there was nothing else for him to || 
do, for she could not hold up her umbrella. 
He gave her his arm, and for two or three | 
minutes the wind and the rain together made || 
her plenty of occupation ; but when they got | 
under the shelter of the cliff-like rock near | 
her house she felt the silence oppressive, and | 
thinking that nothing to the purpose, nothing | 
touching on either his thoughts or her own, | 
would be acceptable, she said, by way of || 
saying something,— | 

“And so Valentine is gone! Has he || 
written from Melcombe to you, John ?” 

“No,” John answered, and added, after 
another short silence, “I feel the loss ‘of his 
company ; it leaves me the more alone.” 

Then, to her surprise, he began at once to 
speak of this much-loved old man, and 
related two or three little evidences of his 
kindness and charity that she liked to hear, 
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and that it evidently was a relief to him to tell. 
| She was just the kind of woman unconsciously 
\| to draw forth confidences, and to reward them. 
Something poignant in his feeling was rather 
| set forth than concealed by his sober, self- 
|| restrained ways and quiet words ; it suited 
| Emily, and she allowed herself to speak with 
| that tender reverence of the dead which 
|| came very well from her, since she had loved 
| him living so well. She was rather eloquent 
when her feelings were touched, and then 
she had a sweet and penetrative voice. John 
| liked to hear her; he recalled her words 
| when he had parted with her at her own 
door, and felt that no one else had said any- 
thing of his father that was half so much to 
his mind. It was nearly four weeks after 
this that Emily fully confessed to herself 
what had occurred. 

The dinner, after John Mortimer withdrew 
that day and Emily made to herself this con- 
| fession, was happily relieved by the company 
| of three or four neighbours, otherwise the 
| hostess might have been made to feel very 
| plainly that she had displeased her guest. 
| But the next morning Justina, having had 
| time to consider that Emily must on no 
account be annoyed, came down all serenity 
| and kindliness. She was so attentive to the 
lame old aunt, and though the poor lady, 


being rather in pain, was decidedly snappish, 
she did not betray any feeling of disapprovai. 
|| “Ay,” said Miss Christie to herself when 
| the two ladies had set off on their short 
walk, “yon’s not so straightforward and 


simple as I once thought her. Only give 
|| her a chance, and as sure as death she'll get 
| hold of John, after all.” 
| Emily and Justina went across the fields 
and came to John’s garden, over the wooden 
bridge that spanned the brook. 

The sunny sloping garden was full of 
spring flowers. Vines, not yet in leaf, were 
| trained all over the back of the house, cle- 
| matis and jasmine, climbing up them and 
| over them, were pouring themselves down 
/again in great twisted strands; windows 
|| peeped out of ivy, and the old red-tiled roof, 
|| warm and mossy, looked homely and com- 
| fortable. A certain air of old-fashioned, easy 
comfort pervaded the whole place; large 
bay windows, with little roofs of their own, 
came boldly forth, and commanded a good 
| view of other windows—ivied windows that 
retired unaccountably. There were no right 
lines. Casements at one end of the house 
showed in three tiers, at the other there 
were but two. The only thing that was per- 
| fectly at ease about itself, and quite clear 





that it ought to be seen, was the roof. You 
could not possibly make a “stuck-up” 
| house, or a smart villa, or a modern family 
| house of one that had a roof like that. The || 
| late Mrs. Mortimer had wished it could be 
|taken away. She would have liked the 
| house to be higher and the roof lower. 
| John, on the other hand, delighted in his 
roof, and also in his stables, the other re- 
markable feature of the place. 

As the visitors advanced, children’s voices 
| greeted them; the little ones were running 
| in and out; they presently met and seized 
| Mrs. Walker, dancing round her, and lead- 
|ing her in triumph into the hall. Then 
| Justina observed a good-sized doll, comfort- 
| ably put to bed on one of the hall chairs, || 
and tightly tucked up in some manifest || 
pinafores; near it stood a child’s wheel- 
barrow, half full of picture-books. ‘I shall 
not allow that sort of litter here when I 
come, as I hope and trust I soon shall do,” 
thought Justina. ‘Children’s toys are all 
very well in their proper places.” 

Then Justina, who had never been inside 
the house before, easily induced the children 
to take her from room to room, of those 
four which were thoroughfares to one 
another. Her attentive eyes left nothing 
unnoticed, the fine modern water-colour 
landscapes on the walls of one, the delicate 
inlaid cabinets in another. Then a library, 
with a capital billiard-table, and lastly John’s 
den. ‘There was something about all these 
rooms which seemed to show the absence of 
a woman. They were not untidy, but in 
the drawing-room was John’s great micro- 
scope, with the green-shaded apparatus for 
lighting it; the books also from the library 
had been allowed to overflow into it, and 
encroach upon all the tables. The dining- 
room alone was as other people’s dining- 
rooms, but John’s own den was so very far 
gone in originality and strangeness of litter, 
that Justina felt decidedly uneasy when she 
saw it; it made manifest to her that her 
hoped-for spouse was not the manner of man 
whom she could expect to understand ; 
books also here had accumulated, and stood 
in rows on chairs and tables and shelves ; 
pipes were lying on the stone chimneypiece, 
sharing it with certain old and new, beautiful 
and ugly bronzes; long papers of genealogies 
and calculations in John’s handwriting were 
pinned against the walls; various broken 
bits of Etruscan pottery stood on brackets 
here and there. It seemed to be the owner's 
habit to pin his lucubrations about the place, 
for here was a vocabulary of strange old 
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Italian words, with their derivations, there a 


list of peculiarities and supposed discoveries | 


in an old Norse dialect. 

Emily in the meantime had noticed the 
absence of the twins ; it was not till lunch 
was announced, and she went back into the 
dining-room that she saw them, and in- 
stantly was aware that something was amiss. 

Justina advanced to them first, and the 
two girls, with a shyness very unusual with 
them, gave her their hands, and managed, 
but not without difficulty, to escape a kinder 
salutation. 

And then they both came and kissed 
Emily, and began to do the honours of 
their father’s table. There was something 
very touching to her in that instinct of good 
breeding which kept them attentive to Miss 
Fairbairn, while a sort of wistful sullenness 
made the rosy lips pout, and their soft grey 
eyes twinkle now and then with half-formed 
tears. 

Justina exerted herself to please, and 
Emily sat nearly silent. She saw very plainly 
that from some cause or other the girls were 
looking with dread and dislike on Justina as 
a possible step-mother. The little ones were 
very joyous, very hospitable and friendly, but 


nothing could warm the cold shyness of | 


Gladys and Barbara. They could scarcely 


eat anything ; they had nothing to say. 

It seemed as if, whatever occurred, Jus- 
tina was capable of construing it into a/| feel a wish to put themselves forward, as if 
good omen. Somebody must have suggested | to bear the brunt of it, and their manner is 


to these girls that their father meant to make 
her his second wife. What if he had done it 
himself? Of course, under the circumstances, 
her intelligence could not fail to interpret 
aright those downcast eyes, those reluctant 
answers, and the timid, uncertain manner 
that showed plainly they were afraid of her. 
They did not like the notion, of course, of 
what she hoped was before them. That was 
nothing ; so, as they would not talk, she began 
to devote herself to the younger children, 
and with them she got on extremely well. 
Emily’s heart yearned with a painful pity 
that returned upon herself over the two 
girls. She saw in what light they regarded 
the thought of a step-mother. Her heart 
ached to think that she had not the re- 
motest chance of ever standing in such a 
relation towards them. Yet, in despite of 
that, she was full of tender distress when she 
considered that if such a blissful possibility 
could ever draw near, the love of all these 
children would melt away. ‘The elder ones 
would resent her presence, and teach the 
younger to read all the writing of her story 








the wrong way. They would feel her pre- 
sence their division from the father whom 
they loved. They would brood with just 
that same sullen love and pouting tenderness 
—they would pity their father just the same, 
whoever wore his ring, and reigned over 
them in his stead. 

Emily, as she hearkened to Justina’s wise 
and kindly talk, so well considered and suit- 
able for the part she hoped to play—Emily 
began to pity John herself. She wanted 
something so much better for him. She 
reflected that she would gladly be the gover- 
ness there, as she could not be the wife, if 
that would save John from throwing himself 
into matrimony for his children’s sake ; and 
yet had she not thought a year ago that 
Justina was quite good enough for him? 
Ah, well! but she had not troubled herself 
then to learn the meaning of his voice, and 
look so much as once into the depths of 
his eyes. 

Lunch was no sooner over than the chil- 
dren were eager to show the flowers, and all 
went out. Barbara and Gladys followed, 
and spoke when appealed to; but they were 
not able to control their shoulders so well as || 
they did their tongues. Young girls, when || 
reluctant to do any particular thing, often 
find their shoulders in the way. These use- 
ful, and generally graceful, portions of the 
human frame appear on such occasions to 


to do this edgeways. 

Emily heard Justina invited to see the 
rabbits and all the other pets, and knew she 
would do so, and also manage-to make the 
children take her over the whole place, house 
included. She, however, felt a shrinking 
from this inspection, an unwonted diffidence 
and shyness made her almost fancy it would 
be taking a liberty. Not that John would 
think so. Oh, no; he would never think 
about it. 

They soon went to look at the flowers ; 
and there was old Swan ready to exhibit and 
set off their good points. 

“ And so you had another prize, Nicholas. 
I congratulate you,” remarked Emily. 

“Well, yes, ma’am, I had another. I al- 
most felt, if I failed, it would serve me right 
for trying too often. I said it was not my 
turn. ‘Turn,’ said the umpire ; ‘it’s merit 
we go by, not turn, Mr. Swan,’ said he.” 

“And poor Raby took a prize again, I 
hear,” said Emily. ‘That man seems to be 
getting on, Swan.” 

“ He does, ma’am ; he’s more weak than 
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wicked, that man is. You can’t make him IT hate ler, and so does Gladys, and so does 
hold up his head ; and he’s allers contradict-| Johnnie too.” Then her voice softened 
ing himself. He promised his vote last elec- | again—‘ Oh, father, father! I would take 
tion to both sides. ‘ Why,’ said I, ‘ what’s | such care of the little ones if you wouldn’t do 
the good of that, William? Folks ‘ll no| it! and we would never, never quarrel with the 
more pay you for your words when you’ve governesses, or make game of them any 
eaten them than they will for your bacon.’ | more.” 
But that man really couldn’t make up his| Emily drew her yet nearer to herself, and 
mind which side should bribe him. Still, | said in the stillest, most matter-of-fact tone— 
William Raby is getting on, I’m pleased to! ‘Of course you know that you are a very 
say.” naughty girl, my sweet.” 
Justina had soon seen the flowers enough, “ Yes,” said Barbara ruefully. 
and Emily could not make up her mind to} “And very silly too,” she continued ; but 
inspect anything else. She therefore returned | there was something so tender and caressing 
towards the library, and Barbara walked | in her manner, that the words sounded like 
silently beside her. | anything but a reproof. 
As she stepped in at the open window, a “‘T don’t think I am silly,” said Barbara. 
|| sound of sobbing startled her. An oil paint-| “Yes, you are, if you are really making 
ing, a portrait of John in his boyhood, hung | yourself miserable about an idle rumour, and 
|| against the wall. Gladys stood with her face | nothing more.” 
leaning against one of the hands that hung| ‘‘ But everybody says it is true. Why, 
down. Emily heard her words distinctly: | one of Johnnie’s school-fellows, who has 
“Oh, papa! Oh, papa! Oh, my father | some friends near here, told him every one 
beloved!” but the instant she caught the | was talking of it.” 
sound of footsteps, she darted off like al « Well, my darling,” said Emily with a 
| frightened bird, and fled away without even | sigh, “ but even if it is true, the better you 
| looking round. | take it, the better it will be for you; and 
Then the twin sister turned slowly, and you don’t want to make your father miser- 
looked at Emily with entreating eyes, say-| able?” 
ing— “No,” said the poor child naively ; “ and 
| “Is it true, Mrs. Walker? Dear Mrs. | we’ve been so good—so very good—since 
| Walker, is it really true?” | we heard it. But it is so horrid to have a 
| Emily felt cold at heart. How could she | step-mother! I told you papa had never 
| tell? John’s words went for nothing; Miss | said anything ; but he did say once to Gladys 
| Christie might have mistaken them. Shedid| that he felt very lonely now Grand was 
| not pretend to misunderstand, but said she| gone. He said that he felt the loss of 
| did not know ; she had no reason to think it’ mamma.” 
|| was true. | She dried her eyes and looked up as she 
“ But everybody says so,” sighed Barbara. | said these words, and Emily felt a sharp pang 
| “If your father has said nothing—” Emily | of pity for John. He must be hard set in- 
|| began. | deed for help and love and satisfying com- 
“No,” she answered ; her father had said! panionship if he was choosing to suppose 
|| nothing at all; but the mere mention of his | that he had buried such blessings as these 
|| name seemed to overcome her. | with the wife of his youth. 
|| Emily sat down, talked to her, and tried| Oh!” said Barbara, with a weary sigh, 
|| to soothe her; but she had no distinct de- | “Johnnie does so hate the thought of it! 
| nial to give, and in five minutes Barbara, | He wrote us such a furious letter. What was 
| kneeling before her, was sobbing on her | my mother like, dear Mrs. Walker? It’s so 
\| bosom, and bemoaning herself as if she would | hard that we cannot remember her.” 
'| break her heart. Emily looked down at Barbara’s dark 
Truly the case of a step-mother is hard. hair and lucid blue-grey eyes, at the narrow 
Emily leaned her cheek upon the young | face and pleasant rosy mouth. 
|| upturned forehead. She faltered a little as “Your mother was like you—to look at,” 
||she spoke. If her father chose to marry | she answered, 
again, had he not a right? If she loved him,| She felt obliged to put in those qualifying 
surely she wanted him to be—happy. words, for Janie Mortimer had given her 
“ But she is a nasty, nasty thing,” sobbed | face to her young daughter; but the girl’s 
Barbara, with vehement heavings of the chest | passionate feelings and yearning love, and 
and broken words, “ and—and—I am sure | even, as it seemed, pity for her father and 
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herself, had all come from the other side of | CHAPTER 


the house. 
Barbara rose when she heard this, and 
|| stood up, as if to be better seen by her who 


had spoken what she took for such apprecia- | 
tive words, and Emily felt constrained to 
take the dead mother’s part, and say what it | 


was best for her child to hear. 


“Barbara, no one would have been less | 
> 


pleased than your mother at your all setting 
yourselves against this. Write and tell Johnnie 
so, will you, my dear?” 

3arbara looked surprised. 

*« She was very judicious, very reasonable ; 
it is not on her account at all that you need 
resent your father’s intention—if, indeed, he 
has such an intention.” 

“But Johnnie remembers her very well,” 
said Barbara, not at all pleased, “and she 
was very sweet and very delightful, and that’s 
why he does resent it so much.” 

“If I am to speak of her as she was, I 
must say that is a state of feeling she would 
not have approved of, or even cared about.” 

“Not cared that father should love some 
one else !” 


The astonishment expressed in the young, | jar as possible from her, while Emily, who 
childlike face daunted Emily for the moment. | had gone forward, very soon found him close 
“She would have cared for your welfare. | at her side. 


You had better think of her as wishing that 
her children should always be very dear to 
their father, as desirous that they should not 
set themselves against his wishes, and vex 
and displease him.” 

“Then I. suppose I'd better give you 
Johnnie’s letter,” said Barbara, “ because he 
is SO angry—quite furious, really.” She took 
out a letter, and put it into Emily’s hand. 
‘Will you burn it when you go home? but, 
Mrs. Walker, will you read it first, because 
then you'll see that Johnnie does love father 
—and dear mamma too.” 

Voices were heard now and steps on the 
gravel. Barbara took up her eyeglass, and 
moved forward ; then, when she saw Justina, 
she retreated to Emily’s side with a gesture 
of discomfiture and almost of disgust. 

“ Any step-mother at all,” she continued, 
*‘ Johnnie says, he hates the thought of; but 
that one— Oh!” 

“ What a lesson for me!” 
and she put the letter in her pocket. 

“It’s very rude,” whispered Barbara ; “ but 
you mustn’t mind that ;” and with a better 
- grace than could have been expected she 
allowed Justina to kiss her, and the two 
ladies walked back through the fields, the 
younger children accompanying them nearly 
all the way home. 





' 





thought Emily ; | she thought you would expect it.” 





XXVI.—MRS. BRANDON 
QUESTION. 


ASKS A 


“Your baby-days flowed in a much-troubled channel; 
see you as then in your impotent strife, 
A tight little bundle of wailing and flannel, 
Perplexed with that newly-found fardel call’d life.” 
OCKER, | 
Joun Mortimer was the last guest to || 
make his appearance on the morning of the || 
christening. He found the baby, who had || 
been brought down to be admired, behaving 
scandalously, crying till he was crimson in 
the face, and declining all his aunt’s loving | 
persuasions to him to go to sleep. Emily 
was moving up and down the drawing-room, 
soothing and cherishing him in her arms, 
assuring him that this was his sleepy time, 
and shaking and patting him as is the way 
of those who are cunning with babies. But 
all was in vain. He was carried from his 
father’s house in a storm of indignation, and 
from time to time he repeated his protest 
against things in general till the service was 
over. 
Some of the party walked home to the house. 
Justina lingered, hastened, and accosted | 


John Mortimer. But all in vain ; he kept as | 


“Madam,” he said, “I shall have the 
honour of taking you in to luncheon. Did | 
you know it?” 

“No, John,” she answered, laughing be- 
cause he did, and feeling as if the occasion 
had suddenly become more festive, though 
she knew some explanation must be coming. 

“J shall easily find an opportunity,” he 
said, “of telling St. George what I have 
done. I went through the dining-room and 
saw the names on the plates, and I took the 
liberty to change one or two. You can sit 
by the curate at any time. In fact, I should 
think old friendship and a kind heart might | 
make you prefer to sit by me. Say that they 
do, Mrs. Walker.” 

“ They do,” answered Emily. 
reason, John?” 

“That little creature is a match-maker. Why | 
must she needs give me the golden head ?” 

“Oh, she did? Perhaps it was because 





“ But your 


“Expect it! Z expect it? No; I am in 
the blessed case of him who expects nothing, 
and who therefore cannot be disappointed. 
I always thought you were my friends, all of | 
you.” 

** So we are, John ; you know we are.” 

“ Then how can you wish such a thing for 
me? Emily, you cannot think how utterly 
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tired I am of being teased about that woman— 

that lady. And now St. George has begun 
'to doit. I declare, if I cannot put a stop to 
| it in any other way, I'll do it by marrying 
| somebody else.” 

“That is indeed a fearful threat, John,” 
said Emily, “ 

_that you have reached the last extremity 
| of earnestness.” 

“Which is a condition you will never 
reach,” said John, laughing, and lapsing into 
the old intimate fashion with her. “It is 
always your way to slip into things easily.” 

| John and Emily had walked on, and be- 
| lieved themselves to be well in front, and 
| out of hearing of the others ; but when the 
| right time has come for anything to be found 
out, what is the use of trying to keep it 
hidden ? Justina, seeing her opportunity, 
went forward just as Brandon drew the rest 
of the party aside to look at some rather 


{ 


and meant, no doubt, to show | 





| rare ferns, whose curled-up fronds, like little | 


| crosiers, were showing on the sandy bank. 


| She drew on, and one more step would have | 


brought her even with them, when John | 


Mortimer uttered the words— 

“Tf I cannot put a stop to it in any other 
way, I’ll do it by marrying somebody else.” 

Justina stopped and stooped instantly, as 
| if to gather some delicate leaves of silver- 
| weed that grew in the sand; and Emily, who 
| had caught her step, turned for one instant, 
and saw her without being perceived. 

Justina knew what these words meant, and 
| stood still arranging her leaves, to let them 
| pass on and the others come up. Soon 
| after which they all merged into one group. 
| John gave his arm to Mrs. Henfrey, and 
| Emily, falling behind, began to consider 
| how much Justina had heard, and what she 
| would do. 

Now Dorothea had said in the easiest way 
| possible to Justina, “I shall ask our new 
clergyman to take Emily in to luncheon, and 
Mr. Mortimer to take you.” Justina knew 
now that the game was up; she was not 
quick of perception, but neither was she 
vacillating. When once she had decided on 
| any course, she never had the discomfort of 
|| wishing afterwards that she had done other- 
wise. There was undoubtedly a rumour 
going about to the effect that John Mortimer 
|| liked her, and was “ coming forward.” No 
| one knew better than herself and her mother 
| how this rumour had been wafted on, and 
| how little there was in it. 
flected, “it was my best chance. It was 
|| necessary to put it into his head somehow 
|| to think about me in such a light; but that 





“Yet,” she re- | 


‘ 


others have thought too much and said too 
much, it might have succeeded. What I 
should like best now,” she further considered, 
pondering slowly over the words in her 
mind, “ would be to have people say that I 
have refused him.” 

She had reached this point when Emily 


| joined her, walking silently beside her, that 


she might not appear companionless. Emily 
was full of pity for her, in spite of the 
lightening of her own heart. People who 
have nothing to hope best know what a lift- 
ing of the cloud it is to have also nothing to 
fear. 

The poetical temperament of Emily’s mind 
made her frequently change places with 
others, and, indeed, become in thought 
those others—fears, feelings, and all. 

“What are you crying for, Emily?” her 
mother had once said to her, when she was 
a little child. 

“T’m not Emily now,” she answered ; 
“Tm the poor little owl, and I can’t help 
crying because that cruel Smokey barked at 
me and frightened me, and pulled several of 
my best feathers out.” 

And now, just the same, Emily was Jus- 
tina, and such thoughts as Justina might be 
supposed to be thinking passed through 
Emily’s mind somewhat in this way :— 

“No; it is not atall fair! Ihave been 
like a ninepin set up in the game of other 
people’s lives, only to be knocked down 
again ; and yet without me the game could 
not have been played. Yes; I have been 
made useful, for through me other people 
have unconsciously set him against matri- 
mony. If they would but have let him 
alone”—(Oh, Justina! how can you help 
thinking now ?)—“ I could have managed it, 
if I might-have had all the game to myself.” 

Next to the power of standing outside 
one’s self, and looking at me as other folks 
see me, the most remarkable is this of (by | 
the insight of genius and imagination) be- 
coming you. ‘The first makes one sometimes 
only too reasonable, too humble ; the second 
warms the heart and enriches the soul, for 
it gives the charms of selfhood to beings not 
ourselves. 

“Yet it is a happy thing for some of us,” 
thought Emily, finishing her cogitatioris in 
her own person, “that the others are not 
allowed to play all the game themselves.” 

When Brandon got home John saw his 
wife quietly look at him. ‘“ Now what does 
that mean?” he thought; “it was some- 
thing more than mere observance of his 
entering. ‘Those two have means of trans- 
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| port for their thoughts past the significance 
|of words. Yes, I’m right; she goes into 
|the dining-room, and he will follow her. 
| Have they found it out?” 

All the guests were standing in a small 
morning-room, taking coffee; and Brandon 
| presently walking out of the French window 
| into the garden, came up to the dining-room 

outside. ‘There was Dorothea. 

** Love,” she said, looking out, “ what do 
| you think ? Some of these names have been 

changed.” 

| “Perhaps a waft of wind floated them off 
| the plates,” said Brandon, climbing in over 
| the window-ledge, ‘ and the servants restored 
| them amiss. But, Mrs. Brandon, don’t you 
| think if that baby of yours squalls again 
| after lunch, he had better drink his own 
| health himself somewhere else? I say, how 
| nice you look, love !—I like that gown.” 
| ‘‘He must come in, St. George; but do 
| attend to business—look !” 
| 
| 


| 


“Whew!” exclaimed Brandon, having 
inspected the plates ; “ it must have been a 

| very intelligent waft of wind that did this.” 
Two minutes after Brandon sauntered in 
again by the window, and John Mortimer 
observed the door. When Mrs. Brandon 
entered, she saw him standing on the rug 
keeping Emily in_ conversation. Mrs. 
Brandon admired Mr. Mortimer; he was 
tall, fair, stately, and had just such a like- 
| ness to Valentine as could not fail to be to 
his advantage in the opinion of any one who, 
| remembering Valentine’s smiling face, small 
forehead, and calm eyes, sees the same 
contour of countenance, with an expression 
at once grave and sweet; features less 
| regular, but with a grand intellectual brow, 
and keen blue eyes—not so handsome as 

Valentine’s, but with twice as direct an out- 

look and twice as much tenderness of feeling 

in them; and has enough insight to perceive 
| the difference of character announced by 
these varieties in the type. 

John Mortimer, who was persistently talk- 
ing to Emily, felt that Brandon’s eyes were 
upon him, and that he looked amused. He 
never doubted that his work had _ been 
observed, and that his wish would be re- 
spected. 

** Luncheon’s on the table.” 

“John,” said Brandon instantly, “ will 
you take in my wife ?” 

John obeyed. He knew she did not sit 
at the head of the table, so he took it and 
placed her on his right, while Emily and her 
curate were on his left. It was a very large 





| party, but during the two minutes they had | 


much of your opinion.” 


| have been !” he thought ; “ in spite of appear- 





been alone together Brandon and Dorothea 
had altered the whole arrangement of it. 

John saw that Brandon had given to him 
his own usual place, and had taken the 
bottom of the table. He thought ‘his own 
way of managing that matter would have 
been simpler, but he was very well content, 
and made himself highly agreeable till there 
chanced to be a little cessation of the clatter 
of plates, and a noticeable pause in the con- 
versation. Then Justina began to play her 
part. 

‘Mr. Mortimer,” she said, leaning a little 
before Emily’s curate, “ this is not at all too 
late for the north of Italy, is it? I want to 
visit Italy.” 

““T should not set out so late in the year,” 
John answered. “I should not stay even at 
Florence a day later than the end of May.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” she answered. 
“TI have been so longing, you know, for 
years to go to the north of Italy, and now it 
seems as if there was a chance—as if my 
mother would consent.” 

“You know!” thought John. “I know 
nothing of the kind, how should I?” 

“It really does seem now as if we might 
leave England for a few months,” she con- 
tinued. “ There is nothing at all to keep her 
here, if she could but think so. You saw 
my brother the other day ?” 

“Te.” ; 

“And you thought he looked tolerably 
well again, did you not?” 

“ Yes; I think I did.” 

“Then,” she continued persuasively, and 
with all serenity, several people being now 
very attentive to the conversation“ then, if 
my mother should chance to see you, Mr. 
Mortimer, and should consult you about this, 
you will not be so unfriendly to me as to tell 
her that it is too late. You must not, you 
know, Mr. Mortimer, because she thinks so 


This was said in some slight degree more 
distinctly than usual, and with the repetition 
of his name, that no one might doubt whom 
she was addressing. 

It made a decided impression, but on no 
one so much as on himself. “ What a fool I 





ances this has been very far from her 
thoughts, and perhaps annoyance at the ridi- | 
culous rumour is what makes her so much | 
want to be off.” 

He then entered with real interest into | 
the matter, and before luncheon was over a | 
splendid tour had been sketched out in the | 
Austrian Tyrol, which he proved to demon- 
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stration was far better in the summer than | would be wise or necessary to carry the 
| Italy. Justina was quite animated, and | intention out. 

‘only hoped her mother would not object. It} She exerted herself, keeping most careful 
| was just as well she expressed doubts and | watch and guard over her voice and smile. It || 
fears on that head, for Lady Fairbairn had | was not easy for her to appear pleased when 
| never in her life had a hint even that her | she felt piqued, and to feign a deep interest in || 
| daughter was dying to go on the Continent ; | the Austrian Tyrol when she had not known, || 
| and Justina herself had only decided that it | till that occasion, whereabouts on the map || 
|was well to intend such a thing, not that it | it might be found. She was becoming tired | 
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‘and quite flushed when the opportune that they can hardly say anything. Others 
entrance of the baby—that morsel of human- | enjoy doing it, and are dreaded accordingly; 
lity with a large name—diverted every one’s | for, beside the pain of having one’s feelings 
attention from her, and relieved her from | touched, and being obliged to weep, there 
further effort. | is the red nose that follows. 


| There is nothing so difficult as to make| John, when he stood up to propose the 
"@ good speech at a wedding ora christen- | health of his godson, St. George Mortimer 
ing without affecting somebody’s feelings. | Brandon (who luckily was sound asleep), 
pe people stand so much in fear of this, | had the unusual good fortune to please 



































|| took up her bonnet and advanced to the 
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and interest everybody (even the parents) 
without making any one cry. 

It is the commonplaces of tenderness, and 
the every-day things about time and change, 
that are affecting ; but if a speaker can add 
to all he touches concerning man’s life, and 
love, and destiny, something reached down 
from the dominion of thought, beautiful and 
fresh enough to make his hearers wonder at 
him, and experience that elation of heart 
which is the universal tribute paid to all 
beautiful things, then they will feel deeply 
perhaps; but the joy of beauty will elevate 
them, and the mind will save the eyes from 
annoying tears. 

Before her guests retired, Emily having 
lingered up-stairs with the baby, Dorothea 
found herself for a few minutes alone with 
Justina, who was very tired, but felt that 
her task was not quite finished. So, as she 





looking-glass to put it on, she said, carelessly, 
“JT wonder whether this colour will stand 
Italian sunshine.” 

Dorothea’s fair young face was at once 
full of interest. Justina saw curiosity, too, 
but none was expressed ; she only said, with 


the least little touch of pique, ‘And you 


never told me that you were wishing so much 
to go away.” 

Justina turned, and from her superior 
height stooped to kiss Dorothea, as if by 
way of apology, whereupon she added, “I 
had hoped, indeed, I felt sure, that you 
liked this place and this neighbourhood.” 

“What are you alluding to, dear,” said 
Justina, though Dorothea had alluded to 
nothing. 

But Dorothea remaining silent, Justina 
had to go on. 

“T think (if ‘hat is what you mean) that 


| no one who cares for me could wish me to 
| undertake a very difficult task—such a very 


difficult task as that, and one which perhaps 
I am not at all fit for.” 
On this Dorothea betrayed a certain em- 


| barrassment, rather a painful blush tinged 


| her soft cheek. 
| the liberty to hint at such a 
|| answered. 


*“T would not have taken 





“She would not have liked it,” thought 


| Justina, with not unnatural surprise; for 


Dorothea had shown a fondness for her. 

** But of course I know there has been an 
idea in the neighbourhood that you 
“That I what ?” asked Justina. 

“Why that you might—you might under- | 
take it.” | 
“Oh, nonsense, dear! nonsense, all talk,” | 


thing,” she | 
| her. 


said Justina ; “don’t believe a word of it.” 
Her tone seemed to mean just the contrary, 
and Dorothea looked doubtful. 

“There have been some attentions, cer- 
tainly,” continued Justina, turning before 
the glass as if to observe whether her scarf 
was folded to her mind. “ Of course every 
one must have observed that! But really, 
dear, such a thing”—she put up her large 


| steady hand, and fastened her veil with due 


care—“such a thing as that would never 
do. Who coud have put it into your head to 
think of it?” 

“‘She does not care for him in the least, 
then,” thought Dorothea; “and it seems 
that he has cared for her. I don’t think he 
does now, for he seemed rather pleased to 
sketch out that tour which will take her 
away from him. I like her, but even if it 
was base to her, I should still be glad she 


| was not going to marry John Mortimer.” 


Justina was in many respects a pleasant 
woman. She was a good daughter, she had 
a very good temper, serene, never peevish ; 
she did not forget what was due to others, 
she was reasonable, and, on the whole, just. 
She felt what a pity it was that Mr. Mortimer 
was so unwise. She regretted this with a 
sincerity not disturbed by any misgiving. 
Taking the deepest interest in herself, as 
every way worthy and desirable, she did for 
herself what she could, and really felt as if 
this was both a privilege and a duty. Some- 
thing like the glow of a satisfied conscience 
filled her mind when she reflected that to 
this end she had worked, and left nothing 
undone, just as such a feeling rises in some 
minds on so reflecting about efforts made for 
another person. But with all her foibles, old 
people liked her, and her own sex liked her, 
for she was a comfortable person to be with ; 
one whose good points attracted regard, and 
whose faults were remarkably well concealed. 

With that last speech she bowled herself 


| out of the imaginary game of ninepins, and | 


the next stroke was made by Dorothea. 


. . 
She went down to the long drawing-room, | 
and found all her guests departed, excepting | 


John Mortimer, who came up to take leave of 
He smiled. 
he said, taking her hand, “(it was a great 


| liberty), for the change I made in your table.” 


“The change, did you say,” she answered, 
oh so softly ! “or the changes?” And then 
she became suddenly shy, and withdrew her 


drawing himself up to his full height, stood 


| stock still for a moment as if lost in thought 


and in surprise. 








“IT wanted to apologize,” 


| hand, which he was still holding; and he, || 


| 
} 
| 
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it was such a very slight hint to him that 
| two ladies had been concerned, but he took 


| it, remembered that one of them was the | 


| sister of his host, and also that he had not 
|| been allowed to carry out his changes just as 
'he had devised them. “I asked Emily’s 
| leave,” he said, “to take her in.” 
“Oh, did you?” answered Dorothea, with 
| what seemed involuntary interest, and then 
| he took his leave. 


I don’t believe there ever was such a fool 


in this world,” he said to himself, as he | 
“ Of | 


mounted his horse and rode off. 
course, if I were driven to it, Emily would 
be fifty times more suitable for me than that 
calm blond spinster. Liberty is sweet, how- 
ever, and I will not do it if I can help it. 
The worst of it is, that Emily, of all the 
women of my acquaintance, is the only one 
who does not care one straw about me. 
There’s no hurry—I fancy myself making 


her an offer, and getting laughed at for my | 


pains.” Then John Mortimer amused 


himself with recollections of poor Fred | 
r * . . | 
Walker’s wooing, how ridiculous he had 


made himself, and how she had laughed at 
|| him, and yet, out of mere sweetness of 
|| nature, taken him. “It’s not in her to be 
|| in love with any man,” he reflected ; “and I 
|| suppose it’s not in me to be in love with any 
|| woman. So far at least we might meet on 
|| equal ground.” 


In the meantime, Dorothea was cosily | 


| resting on the sofa in her dressing-room, 
her husband was with her, and St. George 


Mortimer Brandon,—the latter as quiet as | 


|| possible in his cot, now nobody cared whether 
| his behaviour did him credit or not. 
“Love,” she said, 


mer has made Justina an offer, and she has 
refused him,” 
“‘ J should be very much surprised, indeed,” 


suid Brandon, laughing; “I think highly of 


his good sense—and of hers, for both which 
| reasons I feel sure, my darling, that he has 


not made her an ofier, and she has not | 


retused him.” 
“But I am almost sure he has,” proceeded 
Dorothea, 


| to-day were not quite tair.” 

“What did she say?” 

Dorothea told him. 

*T do not think that amounts to much,” 
| said Brandon. 

“Oh then you think he never did ask 


her? I hope and trust you are right.” 


“do you know I | 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if John Morti- | 


| railway station. 


“Why do you hope and trust, Mrs. Bran- 
don? What can it signify to you?” Then, 
when she made no answer, he went on. “ To 
be sure that would make it highly natural 


| that he should be glad at the prospect of her | 


absenting herself.” 

“IT was just thinking so. 
well, St. George.” 

“He did; you were wishing all the time 


Did not he speak 


| that I could speak as well!” 
“Why did I never think of this before ? | 


‘Just as if you did not speak twice as | 
well! Besides, you have a much finer voice. | 
I like so much to hear you when you get 
excited.” 

“Ah! that is the thing. I have taken 
great pains to learn the art of speaking, and 
when to art excitement is added, I get on | 
well enough. But John, without being ex- | 
cited, says, and cares nothing about then, | 


_ the very things I should like to have said, 


but that will not perfectly reveal themselves 
to me till my speech is over.” 

“ But he is not eloquent.” 

“No; he does not on particular occasions 
rise above the ordinary level of his thoughts. 
His every-day self suffices for what he has to 
do and say. But sometimes, if we two have 


| spoken at the same meeting, and I see the 


speeches reported—though mine may have | 
been most cheered—I find little in it, while 
he has often said perfectly things of real use 


to our party.” 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE 


MEMORY. 


PLEASURES OF 


“Pleasures of memory! O supremely blest 
And justly proud beyond a poet’s praise, 
If the pure confines of thy ery breast 
Contain indeed the subject of thy lays.” 
(Said to be by RocGers.) 
A FEW days after this Emily was coming 
down the lane leading to John Mortimer’s 
house, having taken leave of Justina at the 
’ D 
She was reading a letter 
just received from Valentine, signed for the 
first time in full, Valentine Melcombe. The 
young gentleman, it appeared, was quite as 
full of fun as ever; had been to Visp and 
Rifflesdorf, and other of those places—found 


| them dull on the whole—had taken a bath. 
|“ And you may judge of the smell of the 
“otherwise I should be obliged | 
| to think that the kind of things she said | 


water,” he went on to his sister, ‘ when I tell 
you that I fell asleep after it, and dreamt I 
was a bad egg. I hoped I shouldn't hatch 
into a bad fellow. I’ve been here three days 
and seen nobody; the population (chiefly 
Catholic) consists of three goats, a cock and 
hen, and a small lake!” 
‘ 


Here lifting up her head as she passed by 


| John’s gate, Emily observed extraordinary 
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signs of festivity about the place. Flags 
protruded from various bed-room windows, 
wreaths and flowers dangling at the end of 
long poles from others, rows of dolls dressed 
in their best sat in state on the lower boughs 
of larches, together with tinsel butterflies, 
frail balloons, and other gear not often seen 
excepting on Christmas-trees. 

It was Saturday afternoon, a half holiday ; 
the two little boys, who were weekly pupils 
of aclergyman in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, always came home at that auspicious 
time, and there remained till Monday morn- 
ing. 

From one of them Emily learned that some 
epidemic having broken out at Harrow, in 
the “house” where Johnnie was, the boys 
had been dispersed, and Johnnie, having 
been already in quarantine a fortnight, had 
now come home, and the place had been 
turned out of windows to welcome him. 

“And Cray is at Mr. Brandon’s,” said 
Bertie, ‘‘ but on Monday they are both to go 
to Mr. Tikey’s with us.” 

Something aloft very large and black at 
this moment startled Emily. Johnnie, who 
had climbed up a tall poplar tree, and was 
shaking it portentously, began to let himself 
down apparently at the peril of his life, and 
the girls at the same moment coming out of 
the house, welcomed Emily, letting her know 
that their father had given them a large, /ozve/y 
cuckoo clock to hang up in Parliament. 
“And you shall come and see it,” they said. 
Emily knew this was a most unusual privi- 
lege. “Johnnie is not gone up there to look 
| for nests,” said Gladys, “ but to reconnoitre 
the country. If we let you know what for, 
you won't tell?” 

“Certainly not,” said Emily, and she was 
| borne off to Parliament, feeling a curiosity to 
|| see it, because John had fitted it up for the 
| special and exclusive delectation of his young 

brood. It embodied his notion of what chil- 
| dren would delight in. 

An extraordinary place indeed she thought 
it. At least fifty feet long, and at the end 


farthest from the house, without carpet. A | 


carpenter’s bench, many tools, and some 


machines were there, shavings strewed the | 


floor; something, evidently meant to turn 
out a wheel-barrow, was in course of being 
hewn from a solid piece of wood, by very 
young carpenters, and various articles of 
furniture by older hands were in course of 
concoction. ‘Johnnie and Cray carved this 
in the winter,” said the girls, “‘ and when it 
is done it will be a settle, and stand in the 
arbour where papa smokes sometimes.” 








At the other end of the room was spread a 


| very handsome new Turkey carpet ; a piano 


stood there, and a fine pair of globes; the 
walls were hung with maps, but also with 
some of the strangest pictures possible ; 
figures chiefly, with scrolls proceeding from 
their mouths, on which sentences were written. 
A remarkable chair, very rude and clumsy, 
but carved all over with letters, flowers, birds, 
and other devices, attracted Emily’s attention. 

“‘ What is that? Why, don’t you see that 


‘it’s a throne? Father's throne when he comes 


to Parliament to make a speech, or anything 
of that sort there. Johnnie made it, but 
we all carved our initials on it.” 

Emily inspected the chair, less to remark 
on the goodness of the carving than to ex- 
press her approval of its spirit. Johnnie’s 
flowers were indeed wooden, but his birds 
and insects, though flat and rough, were all 
intended to be alive. He had too much 
directness, and also real vitality, to carve 
poor dead birds hanging by the legs with 
torn and ruffled feathers, and showing pathe- 


tically their quenched and faded eyes; he | 


wanted his birds to peck and his beetles to 
be creeping. Luckily for himself, he saw no 
beauty in death and misery, still less could 
think them ornamental. 

Emily praised his wooden work, and the 
girls, with a sort of shy delight, questioned 
her: “Was it really true, then, that Miss 
Fairbairn was gone, and was not coming 
back to England for weeks and weeks?” 
“Yes, really true ; why had they made them- 
selves so miserable about nothing?” “ Ah, 
you were so kind; but, dear Mrs. Walker, 


| you know very well how horrid it would have 


been to have a step-mother.” 

Emily sat down and looked about her. A 
very large slate, swung on a stand like a 
looking-glass, stood on the edge of the carpet. 
On it were written these words: “I cry, 
‘Jam satis,’” John’s writing evidently, and 
of great size. She had no time, however, to 
learn what it meant, for, with a shout like a 
war-whoop, Johnnie’s voice was heard below, 
and presently, as it were, driving his little 
brothers and sisters before him, Johnnie him- 
self came blundering up-stairs at full speed 
with Crayshaw on his back. “ Bolt it, bolt 
the door,” panted Crayshaw; and down darted 
one of the girls to obey. “ And you kids sit 
down on the floor every one of you, that you 
mayn’t be theen below, and don’t make a 
thound,” said Johnnie, depositing Crayshaw 
on a couch, while Barbara began to fan him. 
“‘ They’re coming up the lane,” were Johnnie’s 
first words, when the whole family was seated 
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on the floor like players at hunt the slipper. 
| You won’t tell, Mrs. Walker ?” 

“‘ Not tell what, to whom ?” asked Emily. 
“Why that fellow, Cray’s brother, wrote 
| to Mr. Brandon that he was coming, and 
should take him away. It’s.a shame.” 

‘It’s a shame,” repeated Crayshaw, pant- 
ing. “I wish the Continent had never been 
invented.” 

“‘Hold your tongue; if you make yourself 
pant they'll hear you. Hang being done 
good to! Why, you’ve been perfectly well 
till this day, for the last six months zs 

“ And should have been now,” Crayshaw 
gasped out, “ only I ran over here just after 
my lunch,” 

Emily, the only person seated on a chair, 
John’s throne in fact, was far back in the 
room, and could not be seen from below. A 
few minutes passed away, while Crayshaw 
began to breathe like other people, and a 
certain scratching noise was heard below, 


upon which significant looks entreated her to: 


be silent. She thought she would let things 
take their course, and sat still for a minute, 
when a casement was flung open below, and 
| a shrill voice cried, “ Mr. Swan, I say, here’s 
| Mr. Brandon in the stable yard, and another 
|| gentleman, and they want very particular to 
|| know where Master Johnnie is.” 

“I can’t say I know, cookie,” answered 


|| Swan. 


* And,” continued the same shrill voice, 
“if you can’t tell ’em that, they’d like to know 
where Matthew is?” 

Matthew was the coachman, and Swan’s 
rival. 

“Just as if I knew! why, he’s so full of 
| fads he won’t trust anybody, and nothing 
ever suits him. You may tell them, if you 
| like,” he answered, not intending her to take 
| him at his word, “that I expect he’s gone to 
| dig his own grave, for fear when he’s dead 
| they shouldn’t do it to his mind.” 

The cook laughed and slammed the case- 
|} ment. 

| Presently, coming round to the front gar- 
den, wheels were heard grating on the gravel, 
and Brandon’s voice shouted, “ Swan, Swan, 
|| I say, is young Crayshaw here?” 

| “No, sir,” Swan shouted in reply; “ not 
as I know of.” 

Two voices were heard to parley at a dis- 
tance, great excitement prevailed up in Par- 
liament, excepting in the mind of Anastasia, 
whose notion of her own part in this cere- 
mony of hiding was that she must keep her 
little feet very even and close together beside 
Johnnie's great ones ; so she took no notice, 





though hasty footsteps were heard, and a 
voice spoke underneath, “ Whereabout can 
young Mortimer be? we must find him.” 

“T don’t know, sir,” repeated Swan, still 
raking peaceably. 

“He cannot be very far off, Swanny,” | 
said Brandon, “‘ we saw him up the poplar- | 
tree not a quarter of an hour ago.” 

“ Ay, sir, I shouldn’t wonder,” said Swan 
carelessly. “Bless you, whether their folks 
air rich or poor, they never think at that age | 
what it costs to clothe ’em. I never found 
with my boys that they’d done climbing for 
crows’ eggs till such time as they bought 
their own breeches. After that trees were 


nought but lumber, and crows were carrion.” 

“ But we really must find these boys, if 
we can,” exclaimed Brandon ; “ and it seems 
as if they had all the family with them, the 
Where do you think they 


place is so quiet. 
can have gone ?” 

“ I haven’t a notion, sir—maybe up to the 
fir-woods, may be out to the common—they 
roam all about the country on half-holidays.” 

“‘ Oh;” said the other voice, “‘ they may go 
where they please, may they ?” 

“ Naturally so,” said Swan ; “ they may go 
anywhere, sir, or do anything in reason, on 
a half-holiday. It would be a shame to give 
a pig leave to grunt, and then say he’s not to 
grunt through his nose.” 

“ Perhaps they’re up in Parliament,” ob- 
served Brandon, 

“‘ No, that they’re not,” Swan exclaimed ; 
““so sure as they’re there they make the roof 
ring.” 

** And the door’s locked.” 

“Yes, the doors locked, and wherever 
they air they’ve got the key. They let no- 
body in, sir, but my daughter, and she goes o’ 
mornings to sweep it out.” 

“Well, Swan, good day. Come on, George, 
we'll try the fir-wood first.” 

“Or perhaps they’re gone to Wigfield,” 
said the second voice. 

‘“‘ No, sir, I think not,” said Swan. “ They 
sent one of the little boys there on an errand, 
so I judge that they’ve no call to go again.” 

Yes, one of the little boys had been sent, 
and had no reason to be ashamed of what 
he had also done there on his own account. 

What! though I have all sorts of good 
food in my father’s house, and plenty of it, 
shall it not still be a joy to me to buy a whole 
pot of plum-jam with my ninepence? Cer- 
tainly it shall, and with generous ardour I 
shall call my younger brothers and sisters 
together to my little room, where in appre- 
ciative silence we shall hang over it, while I 
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tooth- 


ig it out with the butt-end of my 


Johnnie’s face grew radiant as these two 
went off to search the fir-wood, but nobody 


|| dared to speak or stir, for Swan was still close | 


| underneath, so close that they could hear 
| him grumbling to himself over the laziness 


of a woman who had been hired to weed the | 


walks for him, and was slowly scratching 
them at a good distance. 

“Ay, there you go, grudging every weed 
Ihe master says it ain’t a woman’s 
to raise you—you! ‘Sir,’ 


| says I, ‘ folks can’t rise o’ top of parish pay.’ 


Ay, she was a pauper, and she’d have liked 
to charge the parish twopence a time for 


| suckling her own child. Now what would 


you have? Ain’t two shillings a day hand- 


| some for scratching out half a peck of grass? 
| You might work here for some time, too, but 


bless us, what’s the good of saying to such 


| as you, ‘ Don’t stand waiting for good luck, 
| and give the go-by to good opportunity ?’ 


| Your man’s just like you, 


” 


he continued, 


| using his rake with delicate skill among 
| the flowers, while she scratched calmly 


| on, 


out of hearing—“ your man’s just 
like you, idle dog! (you won’t raise Phil 


| Raby in a trice.) Why, if he was rich enough 


to drive his own taxed cart, he’d sooner jolt 
till his bones ached than get down to grease 


| his wheels.” Then a short silence, and other 


| feet came up. 


| 


“Well, Jemmy man, and 
what do you want?” 

A small voice, in a boy’s falsetto tone 
answered, “ Please, Mr. Swan, I’ve brought 
the paper.” 

“Have you now, and what’s the news, 
Jemmy, do you know ?” 

“‘ Ves—coals are riz again.” 

‘You don’t say so! that’s a thing to make 
a man thoughtful; and what else, Jemmy ?” 

“ Why, the Governor-general’s come home 
from India.” 

“ Only think o’ that! Well, he may come 
and welcome, for aught I care, Jemmy. Let 
the cook give warning or keep her place, it’s 
all one to the flies in the kitchen window.” 

The new-comer withdrew, and Swan was 
presently heard to throw down his rake and 
go off to argue with his subordinate, whom 
he very soon preceded into the back garden 


| behind the house, to the great joy of the 


| party in Parliament, who, still sitting per- 


fectly quiet, began to talk in low tones, Emily 
inquiring what they really hoped to effect by 
concealing themselves. 

“Why, George Crayshaw,” said Cray (that 
being his manner of designating his brother 


| bought. 





when he was not pleased with him)—“ George 
Crayshaw is only come down here for one 
day, and Mr. Brandon had fully arranged 
that I should go to Mr. Tikey till we two | 
return to Harrow, and now he’s going to | 
Germany, and wants me to start with him 
this very day—says the dry continental air 
may do me good. Why, I am perfectly well 
—perfectly.” 

** So it appears,” said Emily. 

“Look how he’s grown, then,” exclaimed 
Johnnie, who had almost left off lisping, “ he 
hardly ever has a touch of asthma now. His 
brother hates trouble, so if he cannot find 
him he may go off by himself.” | 

“T was just writing out my verses,” || 
Crayshaw whispered, “ when I overheard || 
Mr. Brandon saying in the garden that he || 
expected George.” 

“ Were you alone?” asked Gladys, hoping |} 
he had not been seen to run off. 

“Was Ialone? Well, there was nobody || 
present but myself, if you call that being | 
alone—I don’t. That fellow argues so ; he’s 
so intrusive, and often makes such a noise 
that I can get no retirement for writing my 
poetry.” 

“ What a goose you are, Cray!” said Bar- || 
bara. “I wish, though, you would speak | 
lower.” 

“ Besides,” continued Crayshaw, excusing || 
himself to Mrs. Walker ; “ it’s so dull being 
with George, he’s always collecting things. 
The last time I saw him he was on his knees 
cleaning up a dingy old picture he’d just || 
Fanny stood beside him with a 
soapy flannel. She looked quite religious ; 
she was so grave. I saw a red cabbage in 
the picture and a pot of porter, the froth 
extremely fine. ‘I hope,’ said George, very 
hot after his exertions, ‘that when you are 
of age you will follow in my steps, and 
endow our common country with some 
of these priceless > Common,’ inter- 
rupted Mrs. Jannaway, ‘Common country, || 
do I hear aright, George Crayshaw?’ (I 
don’t love that old lady much.) ‘ George,’ 
I said, for I pitied him for having a mother- 
in-law, ‘when I get my money I shall pay 
a man to paint another old picture for you, 
as a companion to that. There shall be three 
mackerel in it, very dead indeed ; they shall 
lie on a willow-pattern plate, while two cock- 
roaches that have climbed up it squint over 
the edge at them. There shall also be a 
pork-pie in it, and a brigand’s hat. The 
composition will be splendid.’ I took out 
my pocket-book and said, ‘I'll make a mem. 
ot it now.’ So I did, and added, ‘Mem. : 
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| Never to have a mother-in-law, unless her 
| daughter is as pretty as Fanny Crayshaw.’” 

| The little boys were now allowed to have 


seated on the ground. The girls took out 
‘their tatting, and talk went on. 

“Mrs. Walker has just been saying that 
'she cannot bear carving, and pictures of dead 
\things,” observed Barbara. “So, Cray, she 
iwill think you right to despise those your 
brother buys. And, Johnnie, she wishes to 
know about our pictures.” 

“ And those great sentences too,” added 
‘Emily. “ What do they mean?” 
| “The big picture is Dover,” said little 
‘Janie, “and that Britannia sitting on the 
cliff, they cut out of Punch and stuck on. 
|You see she has a boot in her hand. It 
belongs to our Sham memory that father 
‘made for us.” 

“It’s nearly the same as what Feinangle 
invented,” Johnnie explained. “The vowels 
ido not count, but all the consonants stand 
for figures. Miss Crampton used to make the 
kids so miserable. She would have them learn 
dates, and they could not remember, them.” 
| “Even Barbara used to cry over the 
| dates,” whispered Janie. 
| “You needn’t have 
| 


told that,” said 
Barbara, sharply. 

“But at first we altered the letters so 
many times, that father said he would not 
|help us, unless we made a decree that they 
should stay as they were for ever,” said 
Gladys. ‘Johnnie had stolen the letter I, 
and made it stand for one. So it does still, 
though it is a vowel. Janie has a form of 
our plan. Hand it up, Janie.” 
| Janie accordingly produced a little bag, and 
unfolded a paper of which this, is a copy :— 
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| JANIE MORTIMER Fecit This. 
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A&E&O& U dont count Youre to 
up the sentense with them. 





tools and go on with their carving, still | 





“c 


The rule is,” said Gladys, “that you 
make a sentence of words beginning with 
any one of those letters that stand for the 
figures. you want to remember. Miss 
Crampton wanted us to know the dates of 
all Wellington’s battles, of course we couldn’t, 
we do now though. You see Britannia’s | 
scroll has on it, ‘I'll put ov Wellington | 
boots,’ that means 1802. So we know, to 
begin with, that till after she put on Welling- 
ton boots, we need not trouble ourselves to 
remember anything particular about him.” 

“ There’s a portrait of Lord Palmerston,” 
whispered Crayshaw, “he has a map of Bel- 
gium pasted on his breast. He says, ‘I, Pam, 
managed this,’” 

“Yes, that means the date of the indepen- 
dence of Belgium,” said Gladys. “ Johnnie 
made it, but father says it is not quite fair,” 

‘“The best ones,’ Johnnie explained, 
“ought not to have any extra word, and 
should tell you what they mean themselves. 
‘I hear navvies coming,’ is good—it means 
the making of the first railway. Here are four 
not so good :—Magna Charta—‘ The Barons 
extorted this Charter,’ 1215. The Reforma- 
tion—‘ They came out of you, Rome,’ 1534. 
Discovery of America—‘ In re @ famous navi- 
gator,’ 1492. And Waterloo— Bonaparte 
says it. ‘Isle perfide tu as vaincu,’ 1815.” 

“T have thought of one for the Reform 
Bill,” said Emily: “get a portrait of Lord 
Russell, and let his scroll say, ‘They've 
passed my bill.’ ” 

“That is a good one, but they must not 
be too simple and easy, or they are forgotten,” 
said one of the girls; “but we make them 
for many things besides historical events. 
Those are portraits, and show when people 
were born. There is dear Grand; ‘I owe 
Grand love and duty. That. next one is 
Tennyson, ‘I have won laurels.’ ‘There’s 
Swan ; Swan said he did not know whether 
he was born in 1813 or 1814; so Johnnie did 
them both. ‘The principal thing’s muck as 
these here airly tates require.’ You ‘see the 
first Napoleon, looking across the channel at 
Britannia with the boot: he says, ‘I hate 
white cliffs, which means Trafalgar, and ‘ I 
cry, Jam satis,’ father has just invented for 
Charles, that King of Spain who was 
Emperor of Germany too. You can sée by 
it that he abdicated in 1556. Miss Crampton 
used to wonder at our having become so 
clever with our dates all on a sudden. 
And there’s one that Mr. Brandon made. 
You see those ships? That is a picture of 
Boston harbour (Cray’s Boston). If you 
were nearer, you could see them pouring 
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something over their sides into the water, 
using the harbour for a teapot. On their 
pennons is written, ‘Tea of King George’s 
own making.’ Oh Cray ! what is that noise ?” 
Silence, a crunching of decided step coming 
|| on fast and firmly ; the faces of the party fell. 
‘| “It’s all up!” sighed Crayshaw. 

Somebody shook the door at the foot of 
the stairs; then a voice rang through the 
place like a silver trumpet, “‘ Johnnie.” 

“Yes, father,” answered Johnnie in the 
loud, melancholy tone not unfrequently 
used by a boy when he succumbs to lawful 
authority. 

“ What are you about, sir? What are you 
thinking of ? Come down this moment, and 
open the door.” 

One of the little boys had been already 
dispatched down-stairs, and was turning the 
key. In another instant John Mortimer, 
coming quickly up beheld the party seated 
on the floor, looking very foolish, and Mrs. 
Walker in his throne laughing. Crayshaw 
got up to present himself, and take the 
blame on his own shoulders, and John was 
so much surprised to find Emily present, and 
perhaps aiding, that he stopped short in his 
inquiry how they had dared to bring him 
home when he was so busy, and observing 
the ridiculous side of the question, sat down 
at once, and laughed also, while she said 
something by way of excuse for them, and 
they made the best defence they could. 

Emily had the little Anastasia in her arms; 
the child, tired of inaction, had fallen asleep, 
with her delicate rosy cheek leaning against 
Emily’s fair threat. 

John felt the beauty of the attitude, and 
perceived how Emily’s presence gave com- 
pleteness to the group. 

Much too young to be the mother of the 
elder children, there was still something 
essentially mother-like in all her ways. His 
children, excepting the one asleep in her 
arms, were all grouped on the floor at her 
feet. ‘ Just so Janie would have sat, if she 
had lived,” he thought. “I should often 
have seen something like this here, as the 
children grew older.” And while he listened 
to the account given by the two boys of their 
doings, he could not help looking at Emily, 
and thinking, as he had sometimes done be- 
fore, that she bore, in some slight degree, a 
resemblance to his wife—his wife whom he 
had idealised a good deal lately—and who 
generally, in his thought, presented herself 
to him as she had done, when, as a mere lad, 
he first saw her. 
eyed young woman, older than himself, as a 


A dark-haired and grey- | 


very young man’s first admiration frequently 
is. He felt that Emily was more graceful, 
had a charm of manner and a sweetness of | 
| nature that Janie had never possessed. He| 
| seldom allowed himself to admit even to his | 
| own mind that his wife had been endowed 
| with very slight powers of loving. On that 
occasion, however, the fact was certainly 
present to his thought ; “ But,” he cogitated, 
“we had no quarrels. A man may some- 
times do with but little love from his wife, if 
he is quite sure she loves no other man 
more.” 

He started from his reverie as Crayshaw 
ceased to speak. “I thought you had more 
sense,” he said, with the smile still on his 
mouth that had come while he mused on 
Emily. “And now don’t flatter yourself 
that you are to be torn from your friends and 
hurled on the Continent against your will. 
Nothing of the sort, my boy! You have a 
more difficult part to play ; you are to do as 
you please.” 

Crayshaw’s countenance fell a little. 

“Is George really angry, sir?” he asked. | 

“He did not seem so. He remarked that 
you were nearly seventeen, and that he did 
not specially care about this journey.” 

Something very like disappointment stole 
over Cray’s face then—something of that 
feeling which now and then shows us that it 
is rather a blow to us to have, all on a 
sudden, what we wanted. ‘What would we 
have, then? We cannot exactly tell; but it 
seems sat was not it. 

“Your brother thought you and Johnnie 
might be with me, and came to ask. I, of 
course, felt sure you were here. If you 
decide to go with him, you are to be back by 
six o’clock ; if not, you go to Mr. Tikey on 
Monday. Now, my boy, I am not going to 
turn you out-of-doors. So adieu.” 

Thus saying, because Emily’s little charge 
was awake, and she had risen and was taking 
leave of the girls, he brought her down-stairs, 
and, wishing her good-bye at his gate, went 
back to Wigfield, while she returned home. 

This young woman, who had been accus- 
tomed to reign over most of the men about 
her, felt, in her newly-learned humility, a 
sense of elation from merely having been a 
little while in the presence of the man whom 
she loved. She reflected on his musing 
smile, had no thought that it concerned her, 
and hoped nothing better than that he might 
never find out how dear he was to her. 

As for John Mortimer, he returned to the 
town, musing over some turn in political 
affairs that pleased him, cogitating over the 
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contents of a bill then under discussion in 
Parliament, wondering whether it would get 
much altered before the second reading, 
while all the time, half unconsciously to him- 
'| self, the scene in that other Parliament was 
present to him. 

Just as a scene; nothing more. Emily 
sitting on his throne—his! with his smallest 





child nestling in her arms, so satisfied, one 
| knew not which of the two had the most 
assured air of possession. Half unaware, he 
seemed to hear again the contented sighing 
of the little creature in her sleep, and Emily’s 
|| low, sweet laugh when she saw his astonish- 
|| ment at her presence. Then there was the 
|| young American stepping forward through a | 
narrow sunbeam into the brown shade to| 
meet him, with such a shamefaced, boyish 
air of conscious delinquency. 

John Mortimer reached the town. He 
had rallied the boy, and made him see his 
| folly. “A fine young fellow,” he reflected, 
“and full of fun. I don’t care how often he 
| comes here,” and so in thought he dismissed | 
Crayshaw and his boyish escapade, to attend | 
to more important matters. 

Emily, as she went towards home, was | 
soon overtaken by the twins, Johnnie and | 
| Crayshaw. Opposition being now withdrawn, 
the latter young gentleman had discovered | 
that he ought to go with his brother, and | 
was moderately good-tempered about it. 
Johnnie Mortimer, on the other hand, was | 
gloriously sulky, and declined to take any | 
notice of his fellow-creatures. At the step- | 
| ping-stones over the brook, Emily parted | 
with the young people, receiving from Cray- | 
shaw the verses he had copied.’ 
| “Gladys had possessed them for a week, 
and liked them,” said the young poet. “I) 
meant one of them for a parody, but Mr. 
| Mortimer said it was not half enough like 


for parody, it only amounted to a kind of 
honest plagiarism.” 

Considering the crestfallen air of the 
author, and the sigh with which he parted 
from her and went his way to join his brother, 
she was rather surprised to find the sort of 
verses that they were. They were copied in 
a neat, boyish hand, and read as follows :— 


SOUVENIR OF SOUTH WALES. 
(A cad would thay “I thor.’’) 


3ut once I saw her by the stream 
(A cad would say “I sor’’), 
Yet ofttimes of that once I dream, 
That once and never more. 


By the fair flood she came to lean 
(Her gown was lilac print), 

And dip her pitcher down between 
The stalks of water-mint. 


Then shoals of little fishes fled, 
And sun-flecks danced amain, 

And rings ot water spread and spread 
Till all was smooth again. 


I saw her somewhat towzled hair 
Reflected in the brook— 

I might have seen her often there, 
Only—I didn’t look. 


i. 
SONG OF THE BASEMENT STORY. 


Her mean abode was but a cell; 
*Twas lonely, chill, and drear. 

Her work was all her wealth, but well, 
She wrought with hope and cheer. 


She, envious not of great or gay, 
Slept, with unbolted doors ; 

Then woke, and as we Yankees say, 
“* Flew round” and did her chores. 


All day she worked; no lover lent 
His aid; and yet with glee 

At dusk she sought her home, content, 
‘That beauteous Bumble Bee. 


A cell it was, nor more nor less. 
But O! all’s one to me 
Whether you write it with an S, 
Dear girl, or with a C. 
April rst. 


N.B. The motto for this ought to be, “For she was a 
water-rat.” 


TWO CHRISTIANS. 


a 
By ONE OF THE AUTHORS or “‘ POEMS WRITTEN FOR A CHILD.” 


WO Christians travelled down a road, 
Who viewed the world with different eyes ; 

The one was pleased with earth’s abode, 

The other longing for the skies. 
For one, the heavens were so blue, 

They fill’d his mind with fancies fond ; 
The other’s eyes kept piercing through 

Only for that which lies beyond. 
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For one, enchanting were the trees, 
The distance was divinely dim, 
The birds that fluttered on the breeze 
Nodded their pretty heads for him. 
The other scarcely saw the flowers, 
And never knew the trees were grand ; 
He did but count the days and hours, 
Till he might reach the promised land. 


And one a little kind caress 
Would to a tender rapture move 
He only oped his lips to bless 
The God who gave him things to love. 
The other journeyed on his way, 
Afraid to handle or to touch ; 
He only oped his lips to pray 
He might not love a thing too much. 


Which was the best? Decide who can. 
Yet why should we decide ’twixt them ? 
We may approve the mournful man, 
Nor yet the joyful man condemn. 
He is a Christian who has found 
That earth, as well as heaven, is sweet, 
Nor less is he who, heaven-bound, 
Has spurn’d the earth beneath his feet. 


A. 





THE RELIGIOUS USE OF WISDOM. 


A Sermon preached by Arthur Penrhon Stanley, 9.D., Dean of CAestminster, Augusi 1, 1875, 


BEING THE SUNDAY PRECEDING THE FUNERAL OF CONNOP THIRLWALL, LATE BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S. 


*‘ Where shall wisdom be found, and where is the place of understanding ?””—Jos xxviii, 12. ; 


sews chapter of Job, appointed to be sung 
for the anthem this afternoon, is not an 
unworthy glorification of that grace and gift 
of God, to which sometimes we pay little 
heed, but which in the Bible occupies so 
conspicuous a place—the gift of Wisdom— 
the religious use of Wisdom, Not only the 
Book of Job, but the Book of Proverbs, the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, the Book of Wisdom, 
the Book of Ecclesiasticus, and the character 
and history of Solomon, which have just 
been completed in our Sunday services, are 
| full of it; in the old Calendar of Lessons, in 
this respect perhaps unduly reduced, a larger 
proportion of Scripture was taken on Sun- 
days from the Book of Proverbs, in the de- 
scription of Wisdom, than was taken from 
almost any other book of the Old Testa- 
ment, or than in commendation even of 
Faith, or Mercy, or Truth, or Love. And 
one name of Christ Himself—which has 
given its title to the greatest of Eastern 
Churches—is the Eternal Wisdom. 











I. What, then, is this grace of wisdom, and 
why is it so highly exalted? Let us take 
the words of the text. ‘ Where,” in the 
Divine economy, “ shall wisdom be found— 
where is the” religious “ place of under- 
standing ?” 

1. First, wisdom, as described in the Bible, 
is that eager desire of knowledge which rests 
unsatisfied so long as a corner of darkness 
is left unexplored—that passion for learning 
which, as in the fleets of Solomon, pene- 
trated into the furthermost regions of the 
then known world, and brought back from 
the furthermost shores the stores of natural 
history, and which asked and answered ques- 
tions from all the surrounding nations, and 
which dived, as in the Book of Job, into 
the mysteries of the creation, “ making the 
weight for the winds, a decree for the rain, 
a way for the lightning of the thunder ;” 
“entering into the treasures of the snow, 
and seeing the treasure-houses of the hail, 
examining out of whose womb came the ice, 
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' and who gendered the hoary frost of heaven.” 


Such a grand inquisitiveness it is which 
sends out our ships to the Arctic seas, which 
united in the same tragical and romantic 
story the beloved chief, the gallant crews, 
and the devoted and venerable widow, who 
herself has just departed, and left her memo- 
rial behind her in our midst.* That joint 
career alike of husband and of wife was one 
illustration amongst a thousand of the ele- 
vating, inspiring results of efforts after know- 
ledge. It showed how, instead of drying up 
the heart, or depressing the moral nature, a 
thirst for truth enkindles and elevates. A 
spirit of inquiry may, no doubt, become 
frivolous and useless. But that is not its 
heaven-born mission, and it was no profane 
or worldly critic, but the holy author of the 
“ Saints’ Everlasting Rest,” who commended, 
by precept as by example, the religious duty 
ot learning all that can be possibly learnt of 
God, of man, or of nature. Listen to some 
of these stimulating injunctions. “ He that 
can see God in all things, and hath all things 
sanctified by the love of God, should above 
all things value each particle of knowledge 
of which such holy use may be made, as we 
value every grain of gold.” ‘ Every degree 
of knowledge tendeth to more; and every 
known truth befriendeth others ; and like fire 
tendeth to the spreading of our knowledge 
to all neighbour truths that are intelligible.” 
“Look well to all things, or to as many as 
possible. When half is unknown, the other 
half is not half known.” Such is the value, 
the eternal value, of learning. 

2. But there is another kind of wisdom— 
and far the larger part—which, although it 
may be united with learning, is also often 
found quite apart from it, and which furnishes 
most of the elements which go to make up 
the biblical, the religious, idea of wisdom. 
The exercise of “practical judgment and 
discretion ;” “‘a wise and understanding heart 
to discern between good and bad ;” “largeness 
of heart,” to take in the varying affairs of men; 
the capacity for “justice, judgment, and 
equity ;”—this also, if the Bible, if human 
experience, is true, is a heavenly gift of the 
first magnitude. No doubt, wisdom is not 
of itself goodness. The Proverbs are not 
the Psalms, Solomon was not David. But 
wisdom is next door to goodness, and 
ieligion leans upon her. How many bene- 
volent schemes have been endangered, how 
many missions foiled, how many bitter con- 








* The monument to the memory of Sir pm Franklin was 
erected in the Abbey July 31st, 1875, in the weck following 


Lady Franklin’s death, and the day preceding this sermon. 





troversies engendered and perpetuated, how 
many wild superstitions encouraged, simply 
because wisdom has not been allowed to 
have her perfect work; because men have 
refused to acknowledge that common sense 
is a Christian grace ; because the children 
of this world have been in their genera- 
tion wiser than the children of light; 
because we have failed to bear in mind for 
how many evils the real remedy is to be 
found, not in ancient precedent, or popular 
agitation, or resplendent principles, but in a 
few homely maxims such as those of the 
Book of Proverbs,—a few grains of discretion, 
sense, and foresight. What a new aspect 
would be put upon the idleness, the selfish- 
ness, the extravagance of youth, if we could be 
taught to think not only of its sinfulness, but 
of its contemptible folly, if we could be 
induced not only to confess how often we 
were miserable sinners, but, also how often we 
have been miserable fools ; what a great security 
for human welfare if we were to set ourselves 
not only to become better, but wiser, not only 
to gain holiness and virtue, but, as Solomon 
says, to “get wisdom, get understanding ; ” 
to pray that He Who giveth liberally and 
upbraideth not would, in addition to His 
other blessings, “ give us wisdom.” 

And now may I exemplify these remarks 
in the life of one who has this week been 
removed from amongst us, and who will 
shortly be laid within these walls, in whom 
both sides of this Divine gift were shown 
forth in no ordinary degree? In the open- 
ing of that fine recapitulation of the different 
gifts of God, which we heard in the Epistle 
of this day, the Apostle says, “To one is 
given by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; to 
another the word of knowledge by the same 
Spirit.” To the great scholar and prelate 
who is gone we may truly say that by the 
same Divine Spirit the word of knowledge 
and the word of wisdom were given in equal 
proportions. 

II. Let me freely speak to you for a few 
moments of this patriarch of our national 
Church in his two capacities of a universal 
scholar and of a wise ecclesiastical states- 
man. 

1. Of that thirst for knowledge in all*its 
parts of which the Bible speaks, of the 
mastery of all ancient and modern learning, 
few, if any, have been more wonderful 
examples than he who from his eleventh till 
his threescore’and eighteenth year was always 
gathering in fresh stores of understanding. 
Of him, as of Solomon, it might be said, 
“Thy soul covered the whole earth.” 
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was hardly a civilised language which he had 
not explored both in its structure and its 
literature. He was the chief of that illustri- 
ous group of English scholars who first 
revealed to this country the treasures of 
German research, and the insight which that 
research had opened into the mysterious 
origin of the races, institutions, and religions 
of mankind. Many are now living who 
never can forget the moment when in the 
translation of “ Niebuhr’s Roman History ” 
they for the first time felt that they had caught 
a glimpse into the dark corners of ancient 
times before the dawn of history had begun. 
There are many who gathered their know- 
ledge of the Grecian world from the first 
history: which brought all the stores of 
modern learning to bear on that glorious 
country and its glorious people, and which 
still, after all that has been done, remains the 
only history filled with the continuous sense 
of the unity of its marvellous destinies in 
their decline as well as in their rise. Many 
there are who have never lost the «leep im- 


| pression left by the attempt to trace the 


refined and solemn irony of ancient tragedy 
and human fate; many also who in his 
masterly analysis of the Evangelical narratives 
first found a key at once to the diversity and 
unity of Gospel truth, to the structure and 
the substance of the sacred volume. Such a 
man is a boon to a whole generation, both 
by the example of his industry and by the 
light of his teaching. Even to the very last, 
even in old age, in blindness, in solitude, he 
continued with indomitable energy the task 
of acquiring new knowledge, of adding 
another and another finish to the never- 
ending education of his capacious mind ; 
becoming, as he said when at the age of 
seventy-six he released himself from the cares 
of his diocese, becoming a boy once again, 
but a boy still at school, still growing in 
wisdom and _ understanding. Hear _ eit, 
laggards and sluggards of our laxer days, 
hear it, you who spend your leisure in the 
things and the books that perish with the 
using ; hear and profit by the remembrance 
that there has been one amongst us to whom 
the word of knowledge came in all its force 
and beauty, to whom idleness, ignorance, and 
indifierence were an intolerable burden, to 
whom the acquisition of a new language or 
a new literature was as the annexation of a 
new dominion, or the invention of a new 
enjoyment. Well may he rest amongst the 
scholars of England, beneath the monument 
of Isaac Casaubon, whom we have of late 
learnt to know again as if he had lived in 








our days, in the grave of his own famous 
schoolfellow, of whose labours in the same 
field of Grecian history he once said, with a 
rare union of simple modesty and noble dis- 
interestedness, that to himself had been given 
the rare privilege of seeing the work which 
had been the dream of his own life super- 
seded and accomplished by a like work on 
a larger scale, and in more finished propor- 
tions, by the beloved and faithful friend of 
his early youth. 

2. But this was not the half of the wisdom 
which will lie buried in that narrow vault. 
There is an old English word which has now 
somewhat changed its meaning, but which 
was in former times applied to one of our 
greatest divines, Richard Hooker—the word 
judicious.” In its proper meaning it signi- 
fied exactly that quality of judgment, dis- 
cretion, discrimination, which is the chief 
characteristic of the Biblical virtue of wisdom. 
Hardly, perhaps, has there been any English 
theologian, rarely even any professional Judge, 
to whom this epithet, in this its true sense of 
judicial, judge-like, was more truly applicable 
than to the serene and powerful intellect that 
has just passed away. In that massive coun- 
tenance, in that measured diction, in that 
deliberate argument, in those weighty deci- 
sions, it seemed as though Themis herself 
were enshrined to utter her most impressive 
oracles; as if he was a living monument (so 
said a venerable friend of his own) on which 
was inscribed ‘“ Incorrupta fides, nudaque 
veritas ;” as if he had absorbed into his 
inmost being the evangelical precept, “Judge 
not according to the appearance, but judge 
righteous judgment.” He would not deny 
—it would be false to human nature, it would 
be false to himself to deny—that there were 
occasions when even in his firm hand the 
scales of justice trembled from some unex- 
pected bias—when his clear vision was 
dimmed for a time by a glamour which fasci- 
nated him the more because its magical in- 
fluence was so unlike to anything in himself 
—when his majestic serenity was ruffled by 
the irritation of some trivial contradiction or 
small annoyance. Put for the larger part of 
his career the even current of his temper, 
the piercing accuracy of his insight, the calm 
dignity of his judgment, even when we might 
differ from its conclusions, remained unmoved 
and immovable ; and thus, when he rose to 
the Episcopal office, it almost seemed as if 
in this respect it had been created for him— 
so naturally did he from it, as from a com- 
manding eminence, take an oversight of the 
whole field of ecclesiastical events—so en- 
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tirely did his addresses to his clergy assume 
the form of judicial utterances on each of 
the great controversies which have agitated 
the Church of England for the last thirty 
years, and thus become the most faithful as 
well as impressive record of that eventful 
time. Such a character moving or standing 
amongst us insensibly acted as a constant 
check on extravagance, a silent rebuke to 
partisanship, a valuable witness to “the 
entire dominion which prudence has” (to use 
the words of Burke) “ over every exercise of 
power committed to his hands,” “especially” 
(again to use the words of the same great 
statesman) “‘when we have lived to see 
prudence and conformity to circumstances 
wholly set at nought in our late controversies, 
as if they were the most contemptible and 
irrational of all things.” To have beheld 
such a judgment-seat established amongst us 
is a warning and a blessing for which we 
shall often crave in vain now that its oracle 
is dumb, but which it is for us to reproduce, 
so far as we can, by the memory of the 
extent to which we once admired it, and of 
the strength wherewith it strengthened us. 
And there is yet this further lesson :— 
“Where was it that this wisdom was found, 
or where was the place of this wonderful 
understanding ?” It was on a throne where 
experience has often told us that it is miss- 


ing—in a place where we are often cynically 


warned not to look for it. It was in that 
sacred calling, which, by the very reason of 
its sacredness, is exposed more than the 
other great professions of our country to the 
fits of sudden fanaticism, to the hurricanes 
of well-intentioned panics, to the convulsions 
of blind party spirit. It was on the heights 
of that Episcopal order avhich, by the very 
reason of its eminence, often becomes the 
prey of timid counsels, unequal measures, 
and narrow experiences—but which, when 
worthily occupied and worthily used, gives 
room and scope as no other office, either 
in Church or State, to the exercise of that 
width of view and impartiality of judgment 
of which “the wisdom” of the Bible is the 
divine expression. 

When we sometimes hear it said that in 
our day there are fewer attractions for the 
nobler intellects and the more gifted spirits 
to enter the sacred ministry—when we hear 
It regretfully said that those who enter often 
become demoralised in their highest mental 
aspirations by taking holy orders—let us ask 
what was the experience suggested by the 
|| Career which is now closed. He had been 


destined to another lofty calling—that of | 





the Bar—where, if anywhere, some of his 
most peculiar gifts might have had the fullest 
development and gratified the highest ambi- 
tion. But he found that in the ministrations 
of the Church of England there was a field 
for a yet larger development of his moral and 
intellectual stature—for the exercise of a yet 
nobler ambition. If from any cause since 
that time the calling of an English clergyman 
has become less congenial to such characters 
— if its sphere has become more contracted— 
if the difficulties placed in the way of em- 
barking upon it have increased, or the in- 
ducements to enter upon it have diminished, 
— it is well for all those who are concerned to 
look to it, for few graver evils can befall 
a Church, no more formidable prospect 
threaten its dignity and its usefulness. And 
as we so regard the question, let us think once 
and again what were the advantages which he 
brought to the ministry and hierarchy of the 
English Church, and what were the advantages 
which it offered to him? He brought to it 
the assurance that in the ranks of its clergy 
there was no reason why the love of truth 
and of learning should not abound, why 
critical inquiry should not pursue its onward 
course, why the intellectual and spiritual 
elements of Christianity should not con 
stantly prevail over those which are material 
and formal. There are those who remember 
that when he was raised by a courageous 
statesman to a seat in the English Episco- 
pate, while some trembled with alarm at the 
entrance of this bold intruder, as he was 
deemed, others confidently predicted that 
this intrusion, if so it were, would give to 
the Church of England a new lease of endur- 
ing life. Have not the prophets of hope 
been justified in their anticipation of good 
ten times more than the prophets of fear in 
their anticipations of evil? Are there any 
now from one end of the Church to the other 
who are not proud of the man who has thus 
adorned their calling, and ennobled the career 
of the humblest curate of the most secluded 
hamlet? Are there any who would not feel 
that English Christianity and English litera- 
ture would have been the poorer if Connop 
Thirlwall had become a mere successful 
lawyer, or remained a mere private scholar, 
instead of giving by his presence in the 
Episcopate an example and a guarantee that 
liberal sentiment, even-handed justice, free 
research, had their proper sphere in the high 
places of our Zion? He stood not alone in 
that former generation of noble students in 
those days which “they that are younger 
now have in their derision.” Others there 
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were, perhaps, in their own way, as gifted as 
he, and who certainly left a deeper and 
wider impress on the writings and the actions 
of our time and who were less restrained in 
their utterances by caution or reticence. 
But he of all that memorable band who 
found their natural calling in the ministry of 
the English Church, was the only one, at 
least in England, that mounted to its highest 
ranks, and visibly swayed its counsels. ‘That 
long and honoured existence bids us not to 
despair of our Church or of our Faith; but 
it also warns us to keep them at least on the 
same level that made his presence amongst 
us possible. It may be that, whatever be- 


| tides, there will always be an inducement for 
' the simple enthusiast, the stirring admnnis- 
' trator, the eager partisan, the zealous dog- 
'| matist, to take his place in the ranks cf the 


| evangelists or pastors of the Church. 


But if 
there are to be pillars of the House of 
Wisdom amongst the clergy like to him that 
is gone, there must be something more than 


this; and is it too much to say that one 


main attraction, which drew him and like 


| characters to the sacred ministry of our 
‘| Church was its national character, and there- 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
{ 





iore comprehensive, varied, and onward des- 
tiny? To nothing short of this, tono meaner 
service, beneath the dogmatic or ceremonial 
yoke of no lesser communion would the 
giants of those days have bowed their heads 
to enter. Other advantages, moral or 
material, may be furnished by the separated, 
disintegrated, or exclusively ecclesiastical 
sects or churches of our country. Many are 
the excellent gifts possessed by our Noncon- 
formist brethren which we lack, and perhaps 
shall always lack. But they themselves 
would confess with us that such as he of 
whom we speak would have found, and 
could have found, no abiding place in their 
ranks. And only, or almost only, in a 
national Church, where the permanent voice 
of the nation, and not only a fraction of it, 
takes part in the appointment of its highest 
officers—there only was such an appointment 
possible, or at least probable, as that which 
gave to us the prelate whom we all now alike 
delight to honour, and mourn to lose. 

Such was the public career of him who on 
Tuesday next we are to lay beneath this roof. 
Some perhaps will lament, with a natural 
regret, that the prelate who, of all its occu- 
pants, has most conspicuously adorned 
through a long Episcopate the ancient see 
which reaches back to the earliest beginnings 
of British Christianity, should not have found 
his last resting-place in the loneliness and 





grandeur of his own cathedral of St. David 
—in the romantic solitude of that secluded 
sanctuary — beside the storm-vexed pro- 
montory that overlooks the western sea, 
But it was also a natural feeling, in which his 
own clergy and people proudly share, that 
one whose fame belonged not to a single 
diocese, but to the whole Church of England 
and to the whole world of letters, should 
claim his rightful place amongst the scholars 
and philosophers of our country. And in 
these days of doubt and rebuke there isa 
satisfaction in the thought that at least one 
great Churchman by general consent found 
his way into the innermost circle of the sages 
of our time—that, on the one hand, there 
was at least one Greek to whose lofty 
intellect the religion of Jesus Christ was not 
foolishness—and, on the other hand, at least 
one reverent believer to whom its reasonable 
service, its philosophic depth, its wide-reach- 
ing charity, its unadorned simplicity, were 
not stumbling-blocks. 

3. And this brings me to one concluding 
remark, I have hitherto spoken only of the 
mental grandeur of him whom we mourn. 
It is this chiefly which concerns us on this 
occasion. It is the vindication of the reli- 
gious mission only of learning and wisdom | 
that I have thus briefly put before you. Yet | 
those who knew the man in his inner life | 
knew well that within that marble intellect, 
behind that impassive severity, beneath that | 
ponderous eloquence, there was a moral fire | 
which warmed and fused the whole length 
and breadth of the granite mass through | 
which it breathed. That was no mean sense 
of duty which constrained him, when in mid- 
dle life he entered on the Episcopate, to 
throw his vast linguistic power into the 
homely and perhaps ungrateful task of learn- | 
ing, as no English Bishop, I believe, since 
the Conquest, had ever learnt, the language | 
of his Cambrian diocese. There was no in- | 
considerable effort of moral courage and far- 
sighted justice which led him on one 
occasion in his earlier years to vindicate, 
amidst obloquy and opposition, the solution 
of a great academical difliculty which, since 
that time, all have accepted ; or, on another 
occasion in his later years, to vindicate the 
solution of a great ecclesiastical difficulty, 
which ail modern statesmen had abandoned, 
but which all eminent statesmen of a former 
generation had combined in urging. ‘That 
vas no cold or callous heart which found its 
chief earthly comfort in the faithful affection 
of those who grew up around him as his own 
children and grandchildren, receiving 1in- 
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| struction day by day from the boundless | good. ” These words, thus rendered with all 
| stores of his knowledge, and attracted by his | the energy of his unbroken mind into those 
paternal care. That was no proud or hard | seven languages, contain, by hazard, as I 
spirit which lived a life of such childlike sim- | have said, yet surely not without significance, 
plicity, with the innocent enjoyment of his | the simple, sublime elements of religion—the 
books or of his dumb creatures, or in steady | two conclusions which, not only in those 
obedience to the frequent call of often irk- | closing hours, but in the fulness of his life, 
some duty, or in humbly waiting for his| penetrated his reason and his faith: unwaver- 
heavenly Master’s summons. ‘ee reverence for the supreme goodness of 
It was an undesigned but impressive coin- | God, unshaken conviction of the true gran- 

| cidence that during the last days of his life | deur of goodness in man. Suddenly the 
| he was employing his dark and vacant hours | summons came. With one call jfor him who 
by translating (through successive dictations) had been as his own son on earth—with one 
into Latin, Greek, German, Italian, Spanish, | cry to his Lord in heaven, Who to his up- 
| French, Welsh, the striking apologue which | ward gaze seemed yet more visible and yet 
|| tells us that, “as Sleep is the brother of | more near—he passed, as we humbly trust, 
, Death, thou must be careful to commit thy-| from the death of sleep, and from the sleep 
|, self to the care of Him who is to awaken | of death, to the presence of that Light in 
|| thee both from the Death of Sleep and from | which he shall see light. 

| the Sleep of Death,” and which tells us further | *‘ Where shall wisdom be found, and where 

that “ the outward occurrences of life, whether | is the place of understanding ?” 

prosperous or adverse, have no more effect | “Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is 
' than dreams on our real condition, since| wisdom, and ‘to depart from evil is under- 
| virtue alone is the real end and enduring | standing.” 





A SONG OF SUMMER. 


“ Always in your darkest hours strive to remember your brightest.” —J. P. RicuTsER. 


ING me a song of Summer, 
For my heart is wintry sad, 

That glorious, bright new-comer, 

Who makes all Nature glad! 
Sing me a song of Summer, 

That the dark from the bright may borrow, 
And the part in the radiant whole of things 

May drown its little sorrow ! 


Sing me a song of Summer, 
When God walks forth in light, 
And spreads his glowing mantle 
O’er the blank and the grey of the night ; 
And where he comes, his quickening touch 
Revives the insensate dead, 
And the numbed and frozen pulse of things 
Beats music to his tread. 


Sing me a song of Summer, 
With his banners of golden bloom, 
That glorious, bright new-comer, 
Who bears bleak winter’s doom ! 
With banners of gold and of silver, 
And wings of rosy display, 
And verdurous power in his path, 
When he comes in the pride of the May. 


When he comes with his genial sweep 
O’er the barren and bare of the scene, 
And makes the stiff earth to wave 
With an ocean of undulant green ; 
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With flourish of leafy expansion, 
And boast of luxuriant bloom, 

And the revel of life as it triumphs 
O’er the dust and decay of the tomb. 


Sing me a song of Summer ; 
© God! what a glorious thing 
Is the march of this mighty new-comer 
With splendour of joy on his wing! 
When he quickens the pulse of creation, 
And maketh all feebleness strong, 
Till it spread into blossoms of beauty, 
And burst into pzeans of song! 
































Sing me a song of Summer ! 
Though my heart be wintry and sad, 
The thought of this blessed new-comer 
Shall foster the germ of the glad. 
’Neath the veil of my grief let me cherish 
The joy that shall rush into day, 
When the bane of the winter shall perish 
In the pride and the power of the May. 
JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
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THE SUPERVISION OF 


5 ber great importance of this subject at 
the present moment, and the discus- 
sion which will be held upon it at Brighton 
in October next, by the “Social Science 
Congress,” render it necessary that I should 
be precise in tracing its history and making 
its application. In the year 1856, when 
public opinion was extremely hostile to the 
ticket-of-leave system, it was deemed impera- 
tive in Ireland to institute as many safe- 
guards as possible against abuses which 
might but too easily exist under such a prac- 
tice, and which had prevailed in England 
to a most unsatisfactory and alarming extent. 

Immediately following the introduction of 
the “ mark system” and other improvements 
in prison discipline, there were two measures 
which, with a view of preventing abuse, it 
was considered necessary to adopt— and 
they were adopted in Ireland in 1856. 

1. An improved and more natural training 
of the convicts for a period before their dis- 
charge, 

2. Their supervision after release, both 
generally by the police, and by an officer 
appointed by the Government. 

In recommending these measures, it was 
stated that the first would not only better 
prepare the criminal for his liberty, and 
induce the public more readily to give him 
employment ; it would place at the disposal 
of the Government a number of prisoners 
whose labour, before liberation, could be 
economically employed on public works, 
such as harbours of refuge, reclamation of 
land, &c., who would require less super- 
vision than other prisoners, and who could 
be located in accommodation of a cheaper 
character than in ordinary prison buildings. 
And that if this system were properly car- 
ried out and extended, with the aid of police 
and benevolent supervision, it would, through 
the two important channels of directing and 
preventing, be made the means of exercis- 
ing an influence over the criminal population 
generally which could not well be too highly 
appreciated. 

We know from official documents, and 
from the approval of different Governments 
under which this system was developed, that 
the issue of tickets of license in Ireland was 
carried out to their satisfaction, as well as to 
that of the judicial officers and the public 
generally. ‘The fact that the same principles 
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which prevailed for many years before their 
examination by the Royal Commission on! 









Penal Servitude in 1863, have been continued 
for nineteen years by successive Govern- 
ments is, of course, the best testimony which 
can be offered to the success of the system. 
Long and wearisome were the efforts which 
it was found necessary to make in order to 
secure the extension of “ supervision of 
criminals” to Great Britain, and very numer- 
ous were the objections made to its adoption. 
Interference with the liberty of the subject— 
marking criminals by supervision and there- 
by preventing their obtaining employment— 
and similar objections, based upon a want of 
realising an habitual criminal class dominant 
in our midst, have no force now, because 
there is more knowledge upon ‘the subject ; 
but they had very considerable weight at 
the time, and it was many years before oppo- 
sition ceased, and the supervision of habitual 
criminals in Great Britain became recognised 
as imperatively necessary. So strong was the 
feeling against “ police supervision” in some 
quarters, that even the Royal Commission 
on Penal Servitude, in 1863, went no further 
than to recommend to the Government “a 
supervision which should be effective,” point- 
ing to the success in Ireland of the co-opera- 
tion of police and benevolent agency. , 
But there were some excuses for the 
timidity of the Royal Commissioners. In- 
duced, by evidence which was given to them, 
to believe that transportation could be con- 
tinued to Western Australia, they did not 
give to this point, and to some others con- 
nected with the liberation of our criminals at 
home, that weight and consideration which 
they would assuredly have done had they 
more rightly gauged the opinions of the 
Australian colonists generally, which even at 
that time gave no uncertain sound. Not 
many months after the publication of their 
report it was made quite clear to the Govern- 
ment and to the public, that transportation was 
doomed to extinction, and no less clear to 
those who thought deeply on the subject that, 
at all events, the police supervision of ticket- 
of-leave holders was an imperative necessity. 
The immunity of this class (for evidence 
was adduced by the late Sir Richard Mayne, 
and others, to show their entire freedom from 
control), afforded them a power to prey upon 
the public which they were not long in 
exercising. At length, Parliament, at the 
instigation of Mr. Ward Hunt (now first 
Lord of the Admiralty), showed by a large 
majority against the Government, that this 
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immunity should no longer be allowed to 
continue, and the police supervision and 
monthiy reporting of license holders, as 
carried out in Ireland, was insisted upon in 
the Penal Servitude Act, 1864. 

It is known that at one time the late Sir 
Richard Mayne had some misgivings as to 
the expediency of introducing police super- 
vision into England, but that he at the same 
time deprecated the allowing criminals to be 
at large on tickets of license, unless some 
check could be placed upon them. I have 
reason to know that, notwithstanding the 
opinion he at one time held, he used every 
effort to secure the beneficial working of the 
| system when established. In 1866, in reply 
| to a return moved for by Mr. Ward Hunt, 
| with a view of testing the progress of police 
| supervision, Sir Richard Mayne reported 
| that the operation of the system had been 
| very favourable, and that it was not known 
'| or believed that the reporting themselves to 
| the police had in any case prevented a license 

holder obtaining employment, or caused the 
| loss of employment obtained. 

This report, which was confirmed by 
similar reports from the inspectors of con- 
‘| stabulary, had no doubt the effect of tran- 
|| quillising the minds of those who, without 
|| experience of the subject, had assumed that 
|! the result of such supervision must be to 
|| prevent the employment of the supervised. 
| It was never doubted that an indiscreet 
|| police officer might in some few instances 
| afford grounds for complaint; but it was 
|| contended from long experience in Ireland 
|, that if by so doing he was made guilty of a 
|| very serious dereliction of duty, such in- 
| stances would be very exceptional, and so 
|, they have proved. It had always, and with 
|| truth, been asserted by the supporters of 
| police supervision that in its reformatory 
| aspect, it would afford a proof of the crimi- 
| 
} 
| 
] 
| 








| nals’ good behaviour, and a means of testify- 
| ing in their own favour. The constant pro- 

| posals made for the still further extension 

| of police supervision, and the paper read 

| recently to the Social Science Association by 
one of our county court judges (Mr. Rupert 
Kettle), to the same effect, testify to the 
change of opinion with regard to this system. 
In the year 1869, a very strong official tes- 
timony was borne to the success of supervising 
i! license holders by the then Home Secre- 
|| tary, Mr. Bruce, (Lord Aberdare), who 
|;extended police supervision to habitual 
Cc} riminals, by the Habitual Criminals Act, 
ee 09, although not punished with penal ser- 
|| vi tude This statute, although extending 


; 
i) 





the principle of police supervision, contained 
some grave errors in its details which stultified 
the working of the measure. Experience 
soon proved this to be the case, and on the 
urgent remonstrance of the Social Science 
Association, the managers of Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies, police and gaol authorities, the 
statute was amended by the Prevention of 
Crimes Act, 1871. 

The great blot in the Habitual Criminals 
Act, 1869, was, that although it extended the 
practice of police supervision, it failed to 
require the monthly reporting which had 
previously been insisted upon as the keystone 
of its arch. Without such a regulation it was 
evident to persons experienced in the habits 
of the criminal classes that such a supervision 
would be practically almost inoperative, and 
that it became so, was made clear by the 
testimony of police officers and others. 

The monthly reporting of the supervised 
was restored by the Prevention of Crime Act, 
1871, and the “ Criminal Register,” which in 
1869 had been instituted in accordance with 
the opinions of those who considered it im- 
perative to have central action in order to pro- 
vide a systematic and thorough supervision of 
criminals, was re-enacted. In addition to these 
improvements, greater completeness was given 
to other means for preventing crime, especially 
dealing with the children of habitual criminals, 
by sending them to industrial schools. It is 
much to be regretted that this power, and 
some others given by the statute, have been 
allowed to become almost inoperative. 

It has been stated that by the Act of 1869, 
and by the Prevention of Crime Act, 1871, 
a Register for criminals was made legal. 
The establishment of a “ Central Register” 
for this purpose had long been pressed upon 
the Government as a necessity, if supervision 
was to be a reality. ‘The late General Cart- 
wright, a gentleman of considerable magis- 


terial experience, and an inspector of con- | 
stabulary, had long been a supporter of my | 


views as to police supervision. He reported 
that—Where the system of police supervision 
appeared to be defective was in the want of 
registration under a Central Office to super- 
vise —— to the following effect :— 

. On discharge from prison, as to arrival 
or non-arrival of the license holder at the 
place named for his first reporting himself. 

2. As to notice of movement under con- 
dition of license, with date of arrival or non- 
ome at the place specified. 

Immediate information to all heads of | 
we h on infraction of the conditions of 
license. 
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At that time the supervision merely ex- 
tended to penal-servitude convicts on tickets 
of license, and with a regular and systematised 
intercommunication between the different 
police authorities and the central office, the 
supervision of this class could with careful 
| consideration have been rendered very 
thoroughly effective. The Habitual Criminals 
Act, 1869, and the Prevention of Crime Act, 
1871, extended the supervision to all habitual 
| criminals. It would have been far better in 
| the first instance to have made the supervision 
of license holders thoroughly effective through 
the action of the central authority and register 
framed on the best principles, and. subse- 
| quently to have extended the supervision to 
|| other habitual criminals. 
| But this course was not taken, and the 
| result has been a confusion which has 
|| defeated the intentions of Parliament. By 
| some extraordinary arrangement, the central 
authority and register was placed under the 
' control of the Commissioner of Metropolitan 
Police, whose office was already over-worked, 
although by the statute this course was un- 
‘| necessary. It is not the fault of Colonel 
Henderson, the Chief Commissioner of Me- 
| tropolitan Police, if either the Government 
| or the public are now allowed to remain in 
ignorance as to the state of the supervision, 
and the failure of the central authority to 
| control its work. 
Those who are interested in the subject 
| have long foreseen, and constantly pointed 
out, that under such circumstances a failure 
|| must be inevitable. The Earl of Carnarvon, 
and others who had studied the question, re- 
peatedly stated in Parliament that the matter 
was far too important to be handed over to 
| incomplete and insufficient arrangements. 
| Yet the work was allowed to increase, and 
no steps were taken to secure its proper 
control. Let us see what Colonel Hender- 
son reports in 1874 :— 
“ The registration of habitual criminals has been 
continued as heretofore, but the numbers on the re- 
| gister have increased so rapidly, that there are now 
117,568 names on it, and they increase at an average 
of 30,000 per annum. Very few inquiries have been 
received from any but the metropolitan police, and 
the identifications have been very few. Only 950 in- 
quiries have been received from outside the metro- 
politan district since the establishment of the register 





in 1869, and 3,006 from the metropolitan police. The | 
number of identifications has only been 890 out of | 


| 3,957 inquiries, and as regards those made by the 
metropolitan police, a large proportion could be 
identified without reference to the registry at all.” 
What does this testify but that the Crimi- 
nal Register does not work, and that the 
| Supervision department is almost inoperative ? 








Mr. Hastings, the chairman of the Council 
of the Social Science Association, brought to 
the notice of the Glasgow Congress in Octo- 
ber last the report of Colonel Henderson, 
and said :— 

“It seems only possible to read these words as 
meaning that the register is unmanageable on account 
of the number upon it; that there is no real method 
of inquiry; that the system does not work, or 
rather that there is no system at all; and that the 
inference which is intended to be drawn is that the 
registration is of no use, and might as well be got rid 
of at once. This is a lamentable confession, and 
coupled with the reports of the inspectors of police in 
counties and boroughs, complaining of evasions by 
persons placed under police supervision, is calculated 
to create serious alarm in the minds of the public. 
What seems to be imperatively demanded is, that 
the register, upon which the statute depends for its 
utility, should be made at once thoroughly efficient. 
No moderate expense ought to be grudged for this 
end, for crude and unsystematic as our procedure 
with regard to habitual criminals has as yet been, its 
power to check the depredations of the criminal 
classes has been fully demonstrated. Small indeed 
is the cost of police supervision as compared with 
the expenditure formerly lavished on transportation, 
and it will be truly a pity if a weapon of undoubted 
efficiency should be ruined either by a false economy, 
or by inefficiency of administration.” 


Every person who has studied this subject 
vill entirely concur with Mr. Hastings in his 
statement. Any attempt at parsimony in a 
matter of such importance to the public must 
lead to the most alarming results. Mr. Hast- 
ings has truly stated that crude and unsyste- 
matic as our procedure with regard to habi- 
tual criminals has as yet been, its power to 
check the criminal classes has been fully de- 
monstrated. sut those conversant with 
these classes will be aware of their acute- 
ness in detecting the shadow from the sub- 
stance, and will feel that when they realise 
the inefficiency of their control, they will band 
together, as formerly, very much to the in- 
jury of the public. 

We know that serious crimes have de- 
creased, and that very satisfactory inroads 
have been made upon the criminal class as a 
vocation by the institution of supervision, 
incomplete as it still is; and considering the 
state of things under which we too patiently 
existed for so many years, we are thankful for 
these small mercies, and scraps of amend- 
ment. But is it not intolerable that in a 
country which expends, and wisely expends, 
such enormous sums in the repression of 
crime, we should. even still admit of a large 
criminal class in our midst banding together 
for the purpose of preying upon the com- 
munity? That they do so at the present 
time is evident by the reports of the trials 
which so constantly meet the public eye, 
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and from the information which those brought 
into contact with the criminal classes possess. 

Casual criminals there will ever be, but 
the existence of a large class making crime 
a vocation is a grievous reproach upon the 
government of the country ; and it is not to 
be tolerated that, for the want of a good de- 
velopment of the Prevention of Crime Act, 
1871, requiring some care and a small addi- 
tional cost, our police, which might under 
good arrangements be beneficially utilised, 
are to be crippled in their action against 
habitual offenders. If we reflect upon the 
cost of transportation—that for the purpose 
of sending 5,465 convicts to Western Aus- 
tralia from 1850 to 1859, the imperial 
treasury had to pay £987,573, it would 
appear to be trifling with a great question, 
that for the sake of probably £2,000 per 
annum we should cripple in utility an expen- 
diture of as many millions in police and 
prisons. It can scarcely be doubted that the 
neglect of an effective supervision, inevitably 
resulting in an immunity of the criminal class, 
would ultimately lead to such a panic in the 
country as would again raise the cry for 
transportation, and at any cost morally and 
financially. 

It is sheer folly, and something worse, to 
underestimate the gravity of this subject. 
The Commissioner of Metropolitan Police 
informs us that twelve months since there 
were 117,568 names on the register, and that 
they increased at an average of 30,000 per 
annum. We must remember that these are 
not casual offenders, but persons defined by 
statute as “criminals,” or they would not 
be upon the “register.”* If the number 
of this vast army of criminality be correct, 
and coming from the department concerned 
there should be no reason to doubt its ac- 
curacy, we can tolerably well realise the effect 
on the community of the liberation of such a 


mass of persons if a thoroughly effective super-. 


vision be not maintained over them. 

The Royai Commissioners on Penal Servi- 
tude in their report recommended the 
Government to employ agents in different 
localities for the purpose of supervising 
license holders, and there can be no 
doubt that, by systematically utilising the 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, and 
other special agents where required, in con- 
junction with the police, we should be 
enabled, by well-considered arrangements, to 





* It is of no use to urge that some of this class will not be 
dangerous to socicty as their offences are trifling ; it is suffi- 
cient to remember thz ut they are of such a character as to be 
defined by statute as ‘“‘ criminals,” and to place them under 
certain disabilities for the protection of the public. 





carry out our main object, viz., both an 
effective and a benevolent supervision. 

Germany has lately established a police 
supervision on the best and most compre- 
hensive principles. The circular of the 
Minister with regard to this subject does 
him great honour, and bears the impress of 
a large mind which has mastered the subject 
in its different bearings. The supervision is 
made a means to help the well-intentioned 
as well as to restrain the evil-doer. France 
has also very recently established a sys- 
tematic supervision by the police. 

Now both these countries have avowedly 
adopted this principle from the practice 
carried on in Ireland for many years, and 
more recently adopted in Great Britain. In 
Germany, Baron von Holtzendorff, an emi- 
nent jurist, has for several years continually 
urged upon his own Government, and on the 
Governments of other countries also, the 
necessity for instituting reforms both in the 
treatment of prisoners in gaols and _ their 
supervision after liberation, basing his re- 
commendations, which have borne -very 
substantial fruit, on the system carried out in 
Ireland, into which, several years since, he 
thoroughly examined. 

Let it be our aim, as it is our best 
policy, to render our system, the principles 
of which have served as examples to other 
States, as complete as may: be possible by 
insisting upon its thorough development. 

Those who attended the special meetings 
of the Social Science Association, held in 
London in 1871, for the purpose of restoring 
the monthly reporting of ticket-of-license 
holders, will remember the great interest 
which was evinced to settle this question 
satisfactorily ; and the anxiety which was 
expressed by the representatives of Prisoners’ 
Aid Societies, attending from all parts of the 
country, that the supervision of criminals 
should not be carried on as unsystematically as 
heretofore, adducing, at the same time, many 
examples to prove that a combination of 
action with the societies would produce the | 
most beneficial results. It has been before 
stated that the monthly reporting was restored, 
but the broad view of treating the question 
of supervision hoped for at the meetings has, 
unfortunately, never yet been attempted. 

It had been expected, both from the 
publicity given by the Social Science Associa- 
tion to the shortcomings of the arrangements 
for carrying it out, and from the answers 
given to deputations to the Home Secretary 
in 1874, that so much time would not have 
been allowed to pass without steps being 
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taken to place the treatment of our criminals, 
both within and without our prisons, on a 
more satisfactory footing. In reply to several 
questions in Parliament this session, Mr. 
Cross has stated that he intends giving his 
immediate attention to the Prisons Act, 1865, 
which has been in operation for ten years, 
and does not act with the uniformity which 
it is imperatively necessary to obtain. 

We know also, from statements recently 
made in Parliament by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that the Government intend 
relieving localities of charges now conse- 
quent on crime. So far as “ Police” is con- 
cerned, a large measure of relief has already 
been given. The cost or partial cost of 


Prisons will of course be one of the charges 
very shortly removed from localities. 
Assuredly, then, the time was never more 
opportune for the Government, concurrently 
with financial relief to localities, to improve 
administration, and to give more complete- 
ness to our measures for the repression of 


LADY DUF 


AS the life of the chronic invalid, de- | 


barred so many customary pleasures, 
any compensations? We remember to have 
read a very pleasant answer to the question, 
in the shape of an essay from one who 
spoke from direct experience. A great point 
with him was, that only the invalid knew the 
bliss of those intervals in which health seemed 
to return, when the pulses throbbed as with 
| fresh life, and threw the being into such ecsta- 
sies as made thought and feeling like some 
| youthful delight—a resurrection of powers that 
seemed to be lost or dead. Next, there was the 
happiness of being cared for; and finally, the 
sense of power in weakness, the conscious- 
ness of being able to influence others in a 
special way, simply because of the suffering 
which disposed them to be sympathetic, and 
to yield readily, for the time at any rate, to the 
better impulses. Illustrations from biography 
are more telling than any theoretic answer 
to such a question could be; and hardly 
elsewhere is to be found such an evidence of 
the compensations that may be brought to 
an invalid’s life, simply from the desire to be 
helpful to others, than is to be found in the 
story of Lady Duff Gordon’s long exile in 
Egypt and elsewhere. This must be our 
excuse for attempting a short outline of her 
life, drawn from the two volumes of her 
letters which her daughter has published. 





crime. It is too much the practice in this 
country to await some great upheaving in 
our social state before we attempt to provide 
a remedy, and we have at times very severely 
suffered financially and morally as the result 
of so doing. Where legislation is needed 
there has been some excuse for this delay, 
and it perhaps never was so difficult to pass 
Bills through Parliament as at the present 
time, because the custom is too general to 
speak upon all subjects without reference to 
| their previous consideration. 

But with regard to the subject of this 
| paper, legislation is not required. We possess 
| the power, and can remove the foul blot of 
| habitual criminality, which to our discredit 
| attaches to this country more than to any 
| other civilised state, by an improved ad- 
| ministration which should no longer be 
| delayed. For the time may arrive, when, 
| from having lost the thread of control through 
|our laxity, any attempt at amendment may 
| be found to be too late for its object. 
WALTER CROFTON. 





F GORDON. 


Lady Duff Gordon was the only child of 
| John Austin, the distinguished author of the 
“ Province of Jurisprudence,” and of Sarah, 
the youngest daughter of John Taylor, of 
| Norwich. She was born in June, 1821, such 
a weakly child that we are told Maudsley, 
the surgeon, brought her to life by sheer skill 
in nursing her on his knees, and giving play 
to the lungs. The Austins were neighbours 
of Jeremy Bentham and James Mill, the his- 
torian of India, and Bentham’s garden, where 
the utilitarian philosophy of the nineteenth 
century was born, was the playground of 
Lucie Austin and the young Mills. Here, 
it would seem, many a bout of play took 
place, in which “ Bun Don” (Brother John), 
| 2.¢. John Stuart Mill, took part, in spite of 
what he has said in his “ Autobiography” of 
the sternness of his childish life. 

When Lucie was only five years of age she 
went with her father to Germany, and re- 
| mained there so long that she learned to 
| speak German as fluently as her own tongue 
—a quick, inquiring little damsel, with ways 
of her own, and a great love of animals. 
Her education was irregular, having been 
carried on entirely at home till 1836, with 
| the exception of a short period that she at- 
tended a mixed school of boys and girls at 
| Hampstead, where, however, she learned 
| Latin, which she found very useful after- 
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wards. In that year Mr. Austin was ap- 
pointed a Commissicner to Malta, to which 
he was accompanied by his wife, and as it 
was not deemed expedient to take Lucie 
with them, she was sent to school at Clap- 
ham, with a Miss Shepherd. ‘Though her 
mode of education hitherto had left its own 
results in a note of individuality and im- 
patience of routine, she applied herself assidu- 
ously to the school studies, especially to 
Latin and Greek. 

At sixteen, wholly on her own responsi- 
bility, she took the step of being admitted 
by baptism into the Church of England ; 
and wrote a very remarkable letter, for one 
of her years, giving her reasons for the step 
she had taken, and intimating that she was 
prepared for some slight crosses from many 
excellent friends, whose creed she never 
could satisfactorily adopt. 

This letter, which indicates great indivi- 
duality of judgment and equal resolution, 
shows also a beautiful humility and inge- 
nuity in escaping from all that could excite 
common observation and remark —traits 
which, as we shall see, only deepened as 
time went on. Her courtship was as original 
and unconventional as her education. In 
1838, when her parents returned from Malta, 
she began to see a good deal of society, in 
which figured many of the most brilliant 
She had met Sir 
Alexander Duff Gordon at Lansdowne 
House, and he “at once became attracted 
by the mother and deeply attached to the 
daughter.” They used to walk out together, 
as she was much left to herself, and had no 
companions. ‘“ One day Sir Alexander said, 
‘Miss Austin, do you know people say we 
are going to be married?’ She was annoyed 
at being talked about, and hurt at his brusque 
way of mentioning it, was going to give a 
sharp answer, when he added, ‘Shall we make 
it true?’ She replied, with characteristic 
straightforwardness, 
‘Yes!’ and so they were engaged. At this 
time she translated and published Niebuhr’s 
‘ Greek Legends,’ the only literary work she 
did before her marriage, which took place in 
Kensington Old Church on May 16th, 1840. 
Eye-witnesses still remember with interest 
the beauty of the pair.” 

After their marriage they went abroad, and 
saw much of art and life—especially was 
Lady Duff Gordon impressed with the works 
which she was privileged to examine in the 
studio of Kaulbach, at Munich, 

On her return home she soon became the 
centre of a very brilliant coterie. Most of the 


intellects of the day. 


by the monosyllable- 





great writers and artists of the day were to be 
found in her drawing-room, and her daughter 
tells how she remembers, when a little 
child, Leopold Ranke, the historian of the 
Popes, walking up and down, talking vehe- 
mently a sort of olla podrida of English, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, with 
now and then a Latin quotation, speaking 
fast and mixing up all the languages; and 
she remembers too that when M. Guizot 
escaped from France, his first dinner and 
welcome was in the house in Queen Square. 

In 1842 their eldest child was born, and 
the years sped on happily, the cares of the 
household relieved by literary work; Lady 
Duff Gordon having translated Meinhold’s 
** Amber Witch,” “The French in Algiers,” 
and Feuerbach’s “ Remarkable German 
Crimes and Trials,” and later some of 
Ranke’s works. An odd addition was made 
to the household in 1846, while they occupied 
a villa at Richmond, and one which seemed 
in much like a forecast of later friendships. 
This was a little black boy, Hassan el 
Bakkeet, who had been turned out by his 
master because he was getting blind. Lady 
Duff Gordon took him in, cared for him, and 
had him to an oculist who cured him. This 
oculist offered to take the boy into his 
service, and give him good wages. His mis- 
tress advised chim to accept the place, upon 
which he fell on his knees and begged to be 
whipped instead of being sent away, as he 
said, “ £5 a year with you are sweeter than 
the £12 he offers.” Hassan repaid all the 
care spent on him by devotion, though then 
only twelve years old. He was looked on as 
one of the family, the constant playmate of 
the eldest child, and when a son was born, 
he said triumphantly to all callers, “ We have 
got a boy.” He died from a cold caught at 
Weybridge in 1849, and never was servant 
more deeply regretted. 

Contact with working men did not make 
Lady Duff Gordon afraid to encourage them 
in the development of intellect, and she had 
her reward, for a number of the men 
from the engineering workshop of her friend, 
Mr. Bridges Adams, which she used to visit, 
came to “protect her” in the riots of 1848. 
While living at Weybridge, she set up a work- 
ing man’s library and reading-room, which 
answered well, with forty subscribers at two- 
pence a week, “They all like it much,” she 
says, “and I go most Monday evenings and 
transact the business and talk over the news. 
I hope it will do some good here. At any 
rate, it keeps a few out of the public-house.” 

In 1851, she began to complain of weak- 
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| 
| ness, and could not go to London, even to 
| see the Exhibition. ‘She recovered a little 
| by-and-by, and in 1854 the family went to 
| Paris, where Lady Duff Gordon renewed the 
| acquaintance formed with Heinrich Heine, 
| the poet, while she was yet a child; and her 
picture of his painful and desolate ‘condition 
| is every way most touching, as well as her 
| efforts then and afterwards to cheer him. 
Her health gradually got worse and worse. 
Ventnor had been tried for some winters 
| with slight result, and in 1860 it was felt that 
a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope might 
be beneficial. Of this she has herself given 
bright and cheerful record in her letters 
| from the Cape, brimful of appreciation of all 
| that was new and striking, and wholly un- 
| like valetudinarian effusions. She thinks of 
| herself last. She makes friends with Dutch 
| Boers, Malays, and Kaffirs alike, and gets 
such blessings from Mahommedan coolies as 
| stirs the ire of the English housemaid. 
“There, ma’am, you see how saucy they 
have grown—a nasty, black, heathen Ma- 
hommedan ablessing of a white Christian !” 
Her love of animals remains a refreshment 
to her, and in what circumstances cannot 
that taste be gratified to the full? ‘I wish,” 
she writes, “ I could send the six chameleons 
which a good-natured farmer brought me in 
his hat, and a queer lizard in his pocket. 
The chameleons are charming, so monkey- 
like, and so caressants. They sit on my 
breakfast-tray and catch flies, and hang in a 
bunch by their tails and reach after my hand.” 
But no interest ever displaced or modified 
the healthy love of human nature, always 
enlightened by a true desire to do good to 
others, without any trace of patronage or 
affectation of philanthropy. It was simple 
and kindly interest in others. Therefore we 
are not surprised to read— 


, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“The postmaster, Heer ‘Klein, and his old Py- 
lades, Heer Ley, are great cronies of mine, stout old 
grey-beards, toddling down the hill together. I 
sometimes go and sit on the stoep with the two old 
bachelors, and they take it as a great compliment ; 
and Heer Klein gave me my letters all decked 
with flowers, and wished ‘ Vrolyke tydings, mev- 
rouw,’ most heartily. He also made his tributary 











tain ranges the beautiful everlasting tse which 
will make pretty wreaths for J— 


The stay at the Cape lasted from July, 
1860, till May, 1861, when she returned 
| much better in health. But, unfortunately, 
she was persuaded to go to the Eaux 
Eonnes, which did her harm; and from 
there she went to Egypt, which, with the 
exception of a short visit to England in 1865, 


Ganon 


mail-cart Hottentots bring from various higher moun-. 





remained her home to the end. Sometimes 
she lived on land, sometimes, for months, 
she made a boat her home. Gradually, as 


circumstances removed English servants from | 
her, she found the natives grew the more 
serviceable; and not only so, the more inti- | 


mate her acquaintance with them became, 
her affection for them deepened. Arabs, 
Nubians, Copts—it is all the same. She 
manages them so that she could not wish 
better service, and at length resolves, “I'll 
have no more Europeans here.” 

During the first two years, she spent a 
good deal of time in Alexandria and Cairo; 
but the climate of the former affected her 
injuriously. In both places she made 
attached friends, alike among high and low. 
She was too wise to do despite to any 
custom of the people, or to rebuff any 


friendly and affectionate advance, and cer- 
tainly it does not seem that she ever in this | 


way sacrificed her authority or her power of 
commanding good service. One of her 
friends in Cairo was her washerwoman ; and 
when once she returned to Cairo for a 
special purpose, we have this suggestive 
glimpse of the somewhat grotesque welcome 
given to her :— 


“When I went yesterday to deposit my goods at 


the worthy old washerwoman’s house, the neighbours | 


seeing me arrive on my donkey, followed by a cargo 
of pots and pans, thought I was come to live there, 
and came running out. I was patted on the back 
and welcomed, and overwhelmed with offers of ser- 
vice to help to clean my house, &c.” 


Omar, her native servant, seems to have 
been a model, utterly devoted to his mistress. 
She says of him :— 

“Omar performs wonders of marketing and cook- 
ing. 
or two, and a vé¢é every day. I never saw so good a 
servant as Omar, and such a nice creature, so plea- 
sant and good. When I hear and see what people 
spend here in travelling and in living, and what 
trouble they have, I say, ‘ May God favour Omar and 
his descendants.’ ” 


And this notwithstanding that intercourse 
between them must have been somewhat 
difficult, seeing that as yet she knew little of 
Arabic, and he had only odd words of English. 


I have excellent dinners—soup, fish, a petit plat | 





But in the beginning of 1864, she set herself | 


to study the language, and for this purpose 


put herself under Sheykh Yoosuf, of whom | 
we hear frequently ; but when she wished to | 


have this incident :— 


“T gave Sheykh Yoosuf four pounds for three 
months’ daily lessons in Arabic last night, and had 
quite a contest to force it on him. 
money, O lady!’ 


recompense him, we 


and he coloured crimson.’ 


In the early part of 1864 she had made 


6 it ,is not for | 


| 
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her home up the Nile at El-Uksur, and 
feeling that it might be lonely and dull for “a 
young man fond of a little coffee-shop and 
gossip,” she proposed that, if this were so, 
Omar “might go down for a time and join 
me again, as I could manage with some man 
here. He absolutely cried and kissed my 
hands, and declared he never was so happy 
as with me, and he could not rest if he 
thought I had not all I wanted. ‘I am 
your memlook, not your servant ; your mem- 
look !’” She significantly adds, “I really do 
believe that these people sometimes love 
their English masters better than their own 
people. Omar certainly has shown the 
greatest fondness for me on all occasions.” 
And in her love of nature and the pic- 
turesque, no less than in the curiosities of 
the country, she finds an unfailing source 
of pleasure. She enjoys the wonderful 
scenes, the clear air, the river pictures, 
the fine figures of the felaheen— nothing 
escapes her. She found the Thousand 


small indications of her work as physician 
and its success. She writes on the 22nd of 
February, 1866 :— 


** My medical reputation has become far too great, 
and all my common drugs—epsom-salts, senna, aloes, 
rhubarb, quassia—run short. Especially do all the 
poor, tiresome, ugly old women adore me, and bore 
me, with their aches and pains. They are always 
the doctor’s greatest plague. The mark of confidence 
is that they now bring the sick children, which was 
never known before, I believe, in these parts. .. . 
My Turkish neighbour at Karnac has got a shaitan 
(devil), z.e. epileptic fits, and I was sent for to exor- 
cise him, which I am endeavouring to do with nitrate 
of silver; but I fear imagination will kill him, so I 
advised him to go to Cairo, and leave the devil- 
haunted house. My doctoring business has become 
quite formidable. I should like to sell my practice 
to any ‘rising young surgeon.’ It brings in a very 
fair income of vegetables, eggs, turkeys, pigeons, &c.” 





And again, before very long, “I don’t 
know what to do with my sick. They come 
| from forty miles off, and sometimes twenty 
| and thirty sleep outside the house.” So that 
| we are not much surprised by-and-by to hear 








and One Nights were quite real. ‘“The| that shacrs, or poets, had been singing her 
country is a palimpsest,” she aptly says, “in praises in the true Arab style, and “ sending 
which the Bible is written over Herodotus, | down parties of real Arabs with their sick 
and the Koran over that: in the towns the | on camels from above Edfou.” 

Koran is most visible; in the country Hero-| At Thebes the Sheykh had prepared her 
dotus.” But her interest in the people never ; tomb amongst those of his own family, de- 
abates. She repudiates, as though she were | scended from the Prophet ; and there would 
herself an Egyptian, the charges brought | have been a peculiar fitness in the bumial 
against them, and cannot comprehend how | there of one who had done so much to draw 











travellers carry away such misunderstand- 
ings, save by haste and the existence of 
English prejudice. 

And Lady Duff Gordon fully justified her 
frequent reflections in this wise by her actions. 
She saw beneath the surface, and, sympathis- 
ing, won the hearts of the strange people among 
whom her lot was cast. She was interested 
in all their concerns, ever active to aid them 
—became a kind of doctoress, whose fame 
went afar; and was consulted by high and 
low in all manner of doubts and difficulties. 
She was the “Sitt el Kebeer ””—the great 
lady—and the mere mention of her name pro- 
cured respect and kind attention for others 
even from the roughest of the Arabs. And 
there is such a healthy humorous apprecia- 
tion of the varying traits of character! The 
children, too, are a never-ending study. 

Space, unfortunately, will not permit us to 
follow in detail Lady Duff Gordon’s several 
years’ life in Egypt ; we can only give some 


forth the better qualities of the Arabs, and 
to proclaim them to her countrymen. During 
the last two years of her life, and even while 
| She was humorously telling in her letters home 
of these medical labours, she had patiently 
suffered much, and in July, 1869, she passed 
away while on a visit to Cairo, having only a 
few days before written with a deeply pathetic 
suggestion, ‘I would rather die among my 
own people in the Saeed than here.” 

To a fine and subtle intellect she added 
rare earnestness, relieved by gentle, humorous 
insight and broadest sympathies ; and she has 
done as much as any other single individual, 
to show how much of strength may be added 
to English character in its contact with other 
races, by the infusion of kindly sympathy and 
unaffected concern for their good. And 
surely we may see from her example how the 
valetudinarian life may be sweetened and 
blessed by kindly interest in the welfare of 
others. 





E. CONDER GRAY. 
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|| novel and exciting scenes. 
|| and modest part of a stranger everywhere to 
|| learn before he begins to teach. At any 
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AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS. 


I.—GENERAL 


WENT to the American continent in 
very favourable circumstances, the 
guest of kind friends, and resolved neither 
to lecture nor preach, nor, in short, do any 
kind of public work. I would advise every 
one who wishes to enjoy a visit to America 
to follow as far as possible my rule. Of 
course, if a man goes there on business, he 
must do his business ; and if he goes as a 
public man to lecture or preach, or promote 
some public cause by his presence and acti- 
vity, he must follow out his own line, and 
accomplish the work he has undertaken. He 
has his reward, or at least runs a good chance 
of having it, if he has sufficient confidence in 
himself and in his work. But it is a hopeless 
thing for a man who is overworked at home 
to try and combine work and pleasure on a 
trip to the great cities of the American con- 
tinent. The work will be ill done, and the 
pleasure probably missed altogether. At the 
best, work must always be done with many 
drawbacks in a strange country, and amidst 
It is the wise 


rate, I was content to be a pupil in 


|| America, and had it been possible for 
|| me to feel otherwise, I should soon have 
| been brought to a proper sense of my 


position. For nowhere are you made to feel 
from the first that you have much to learn 


| than in the society of our Transatlantic kins- 


folk. Floods of information of all kinds— 
statistical, social, political, ecclesiastical—are 


|| poured in upon you from ready tongues from 
| the time that you reach their shores to the 


time that you leave. How pleasant upon 


| the whole it was to listen and to learn! 
| After twenty sessions of active duty as an 
|| instructor, it was a restful contrast to be lec- 


tured to, and to have set before one with 
such full and various utterance all the advan- 
tages of a large country, and all the virtues 


|| and excellences of democratic government. 
|| Sometimes I would grow weary as the same 
|| details were repeated and the same laudations 


sounded. But upon the whole I found rest 
in listening, and food in the copious stores of 
knowledge communicated to me. 

Of the voyage across the Atlantic I have 
nothing to say that has not been better said 
by many others. Dickens has described 
with his peculiar humour and exaggeration 


|| all the discomforts of the passage during days 
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of continued storm and weary confinement 
in close and odorous cabins. Although we 
had three days of pitiless bad weather, with 
what the steamer’s log described as “a high 
confused sea,’ I knew nothing of these dis- 
comforts ; for, first of all, Providence has 
made me what is called a good sailor—the 
sea, in calm or in storm, is a delight to me— 
its unnumbered smiles and gently-heaving 
swell, or its wild crested waves, alike minis- 
tering refreshment and strength; and, se- 
condly, I had a well-sized, comfortable cabin 
to myself, where I could retire and study or 
rest without molestation. I had plenty of 
books with me, and there was an excellent 
collection of books in the saloon. In defect 
of everything else, the minute study of certain 
parts of the Greek Testament furnished 
an unfailing source of interest. In the per- 
fect solitude, with the sound of the Atlantic 
wave lapping against the cabin side, and the 
strangely quickened intelligence that comes 
at times from such isolation, one seemed to 
read a more divine, and yet a more human 
meaning into many passages, and to get 
beyond difficulties that seemed at other times 
full of perplexity. I had found this solace 
many years before, when voyaging on the 
Mediterranean and A®gean Seas, an invalid in 
search of health, and spending many a long 
weary night with only fitful intervals of sleep. 
Happily, in my present voyage, I had no 
mental or physical sickness to struggle with. 
Sleep came to me with regularity upon the 
whole, and I did not need to invade with 
study the watches of the night. I was con- 
tent to spend in this manner some portion of 
the long afternoons, leaving the evening free 
for desultory amusement in the shape of read- 
ing, or in any other form. 

A man must be very unobservant who 
does not find a good deal of interest in his 
fellow-travellers on an Atlantic voyage or 
any other voyage. At first there is but little 
conversation, and you are not sure whether 
to address your neighbour or not. But 
gradually, unless you are a very high-minded 
or a very sullen individual, you come to have 
communicable dealings with your fellow- 
passengers. You get interested in the Yan- 
kee ladies, returning after their European 
wanderings to their native soil with un- 
diminished self-assurance, and tones as nasal 
and high-pitched as ever; and the young 
Australian farmer, who seemed rather a 
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; saucy forward fellow when he came on board 
at Queenstown, somewhat flushed with the 
excitement of parting with his Irish friends, 
becomes a pleasant companion, and tells you 
all his history, and how he means to return to 
his farm in the bush by the Pacific Railway, 
and see the wonders of Salt Lake City and 
California on his way. He lends you a map 
of his projected trip, and you delight in 
tracing the long track from Chicago west- 
wards, and passing through your mind the 
possibility of taking the trip yourself, and 
looking with your own eyes upon the social 
mysteries of Mormonism, and the natural 
marvels of the Yo-Semite Valley. This 
proved an impossibility. My holiday time 
was too limited, and there was too much to 
see and to interest me in the cities of New 
England and elsewhere to enable me to 
manage such a journey, which must wait a 
more convenient opportunity. He seemed 
a very fine fellow, the young Australian 
farmer, with something of the wild fresh sim- 
plicity of the bush about him, and I noticed 
on Sunday how reverently and intelligently 
he joined in the service on board, and 
listened to the few words of exhortation 
which I ventured to offer amidst the 
creaking of the saloon timbers. I felt sorry 
for my first thoughts of him, and read myself 
once again the lesson which I have been 
learning all my days, till I am supposed by 
some to have acquired it in undue perfection, 
never to judge any one’s character by first 
appearances. It is a presumptuous thing to 
do at the best. I may add that I also 
_ became more convinced than ever that the 
saloon of even an Ocean steamer is not a 
fitting place to attempt any pulpit eloquence. 
How can a man be thinking of saying any- 
thing with oratorical effect with a lowextended 
ceiling over him, and a great proportion of his 
audience seen through a wavering medium at 
dim level distance, the familiar crystal of 


lunch and dinner swaying with a grinding’ 


noise above his head, and the great sea 
, outside uttering its full-lipped eloquence and 
preaching its own sermon? Is there not some- 
thing of presumption, besides, in a man, 
because he happens in such circumstances 
to be endowed with a white neckcloth, 
thinking that he has any special call to take 
up the word of exhortation in the face of so 
many men and women of whom he knows 
_hothing, and the countenances of many of 
whom are graved with far deeper lines of 
experience than his own? The difficulty 
may be said to apply more or less to all 
preaching ; and I know well that there is a 





word of truth and peace which is never out 
of season to any congregation. I do not 
need any one to tell me this. But perhaps 
I may be pardoned for saying that, whether 
on land or sea, what I have always felt to be 
the boldness of preaching is hardly enough 
appreciated. To preach to others is a great 
if sacred presumption, only warranted by the 
devout zeal which inspires it and the divine 
purpose which it is designed to subserve. The 
great scenes of nature, moreover, the voices 
of earth or sky or sea, seem at times far more 
moving than any other. Words must have a 
very living meaning to rival them, and the 
old threads of pulpit discourse weave at such 
times with difficulty into forms sufficiently 
plain and hearty ; sufficiently real, yet bearing 
their due burden of solemnity. The Anglican 
service with its solemn prayer for those who 
“go down to the sea in ships and do their 
business in the great waters” is always im- 
pressive, but has often seemed to me rather 
marred than improved by the necessarily 
imperfect sermon afterwards. 

The voyage across the Atlantic has little 
interest in itself. There is nothing to arrest 
the attention for the most part, save the 
endless waste of waters ; and, magnificent as 
such a sight is, it cannot be said to be 
interesting. It is too continuously vast and 
monotonous. One cannot keep their feel- 
ings for any length of time at the pitch of 
sublimity, and all mere sublimity is apt to 
weary. I have felt the same feeling even 
among the Swiss Alps. It is a deadly heresy 
to say so; but the continuous outline of 
peak and valley, cold and stately in their 
snowy mantle, only broken here and there 
by rugged seams, lies after a while oppres- 
sively upon the imagination. There are 
entrancing morning and evening aspects; 
but these are fitful ; they fade and die away, 
and one’s snatches of higher feeling die with 
them. They do not nurture love or interest, 
and as the bleak, impassable barriers rise 
before one their very grandeur grows weari- 
some. There comes the longing to surmount 
them, and look once more upon the smiling 
and variously moving country. And so the 
Atlantic tires by: its magnificence. From 
the shores of Ireland till you sight the low- 
lying and formless figure of Long Island, you 
hardly see anything. There are traditions 
of icebergs floating past in their dazzling and 
dangerous glory ; but no moving object, not 
even a fellow ocean steamer, came within 
our prospect for days. Nothing awaited the 
gaze morning by morning but the wide 
stretch of sea, now lying in heavy, cold, 
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heaving mass, and now rising in tumultuous 
billows, chasing one another with a cruel 
and angry fury. We had hardly any enjoy- 
able weather on deck on our outward voyage, 
save one glorious night when the sea shone 
with fitful lustre below and the moon rode 
calm in a cloudless heaven above. Coming 
home the weather was more enjoyable. This 
is said to be the usual experience—the home- 
ward passage comparatively fine, the outward 
passage stormy. Storm or sunshine makes 
little matter to one who has never known 
sea-sickness. ‘There is even enjoyment and 
a peculiar inspiration of health in days of wild 
weather, with the north-west wind blowing a 
gale ahead, and making the steamer’s running 
only about the half of its normal rate; but 
there are only a few equal to this enjoyment, 
and the sight of so many suffering creatures, 
and the dirty, sloppy decks, are a great draw- 
back to even the most vigorous appreciation 
of ‘‘ heavy weather.” 

On the twelfth day of our voyage we 
sighted Long Island, disappointed with its 
low, formless outline, presenting nothing to 
catch the eye. What a contrast to the green 
swelling hills of Ireland first sighted on our 
homeward way! Naturally the eye seeks for 
upland after a long voyage—cliff or green 
bank rising from the water with welcome 
greeting. We had taken our pilot on board 
some time before, but we did not pass 
Sandy Hook, and the more interesting 
and picturesque outlines of Staten Island, 
in time to land the same evening. It was 
tantalizing to be so near, and yet to be 
detained another night on board. Next 
morning all were astir very early, and waiting 
in impatient crowds till the steamer got 
alongside the Cunard Docks on the Jersey 
side of the Hudson. The morning was very 
wet and dirty, and as I stood watching the 
movements of the eager passengers I heard 
a little fellow, a squat young Yankee Dutch- 
man, possibly with Knickerbocker blood in 
his veins, remark with that patriotic com- 
placency to which one soon gets accustomed, 
that it was “ quite London weather.” A 
New York rainy day is certainly equal to the 
discomforts of any London weather I ever 
saw, and in spring, at least, rainy days are 
not infrequent according to my experience. 
They have a discomfort, indeed, all their own, 
the rain falling with pitiless violence and the 
streets being bad even for America. I do 
not think that the streets of Constantinople, 
with all their dirt and garbage, are worse than 
some parts of New York. In Fifth Avenue 
itself there are, or were, holes that might 











almost engulfacarriage. Let it be said, how- 
ever, that if the weather was miserable when I 
landed, and for some days afterwards, it by- 
and-by broke into a glory which our climate 
seldom knows, and that if the streets are 
here and there too bad to be realised by 
anybody who has not seen American streets 
and ways, that they have also a beauty of- 
their own in their spaciousness and extent 
when the evening sun is flushing them with 
its golden splendour. One beautiful evening 
as I came up Broadway from a visit to Staten 
Island, just after the stir of its hurrying 
business had died away, and the whole stretch 
of it was visible in front, I never saw a more 
happy and picturesque combination of natural 
colour with human art and industry. The 
eye seemed to range from earth to heaven with 
quite a new sense of enjoyment, and, to add 
to the pleasure, there was in the air, as there 
often is in continental cities, an elastic 
warmth and fragrance such as never greet the 
senses in the steamy streets of London or 
the cold grey streets of Edinburgh. With 
nothing, in fact, was I more impressed on my 
first days in New York than with its numerous 
hints of Paris. Climate, dress, manners, 
internal decoration of houses, all reminded 
one of the French capital, rather than of 
London. There is the width of continental 
space everywhere; although, in point of 
fact, the site of New York is, or was, insular. 
The Americans are proud of this spacious- 
ness in comparison with the narrow dimen- 
sions of the old country, and they delight in 
drawing your attention to the contrast. 
“You must feel the difference,” said a dis- 
tinguished man to me, “of living on a great 
continent.” I could not honestly say that 
I was conscious of any new expansion of 
character or intellect since I had touched 
American soil; but I owned frankly how 
much moré room there was for one to move: 
about in the new country than in the old. 
There is no advantage, however, without 
its drawbacks. Extent of space everywhere 
is accompanied by a certain raggedness of 
exterior and general want of finish. It is not 
too much to say that hardly anything, from 
the Washington monument downwards, is 
finished in America. There is even in the 
oldest towns a prevailing look of disorder. 
The very towns themselves seem only in 
course of building; and in the outlying dis- 
tricts you get all at once beyond the line of 
civilisation. There is but a step often from 
the city to the wilderness. The primeval 
forests may have been grand in their native 


glory ; but their charred and hacked remains 
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are a deformity, even in the distant 
country with no contrasting signs of civilisa- 
tion. In the neighbourhood of large towns 
they are a familiar uglines§. Of all the 
towns which I visited Philadelphia seemed 
most to have emerged from the disorderly 
surroundings of a nature only half reclaimed. 
Many of the streets of the old Quaker city 
are beautifully planted, and bear the names 
of the trees which line them. But even here 
you no sooner drove a little way into the 
country than you were amidst the dust-heaps 
of a half-formed civilisation. There is every- 
where a lack of gradation, of softness, and 
roundness of outline, as if nature, having 
been invaded in her original wildness and 
beauty by the self-appropriating hand of 
man, had not had time to adapt herself to 
the change of circumstances and clothe her- 
self with that second order of beauty which 
she takes in old countries from the loving 
and patient culture of the same hand. 

I have no intention of attempting any 
description of the American cities which I 
visited. This has been done over and over 
again, and one is seldom better informed 
by such descriptions. Insensibly we form 
a mental image of famous cities unvisited, 
only to find that the reality is as unlike as 
possible to the ideal picture. More fre- 
quently, perhaps, than in any other case, I 


had tried to realise what sort of place New 


York was. I had read elaborate accounts of 
it; and first of all I had received but a faint 
impression from what I read, and secondly, 
any impression I had received was not at all 
like the fact. As one can only learn science 
by seeing and handling natural objects, so 
one can only learn what a country or a town 
is by looking at it with one’s own eyes, and 
studying it on the spot. The most I can do 
is to trace some of my best-remembered 
impressions. 

Few things struck me more in New 
York and Boston than the size and roomi- 
ness of American houses. I have never 
seen finer residences. The largest in Moray 
Place in Edinburgh do not rival them, and 
as for London, a New York or Boston 
fashionable residence would take two or 
three Mayfair houses inside of it. Here 
also one was reminded of the Continent 
rather than of home, both by the size of the 
private dwellings and their special arrange- 
ments for company making evening receptions 
not only possible but tolerable and enjoy- 
able, so far as any crowd in any circum- 
stances can ever be enjoyable. The houses 
are also decorated with great taste, literally 





clothed with what is perhaps the main 
element of beauty and enjoyment in a house 
—the finest wood, unpainted, and even fra- 
grant after long years of occupancy, with its 
native pine odour. It was a great pleasure 
to me this rich amplitude of fine wood, great 
wide doors, floors and ceilings, and richly- 
wrought staircases, of pitch pine. There 
seemed a certain social hopefulness in such 
solid comfort and grandeur, just as meanness 
of architecture and household decoration 
implies meanness of civic and intellectual 
taste—a certain degradation of civilised tone 
in a country. 

American civilisation is certainly in ad- 
vance of our own in many provisions for the 
utility and convenience of life, so much so 
as to make it surprising that we remain 
where we were twenty years ago, and have 
learned so little from them. What a marvel 
of comfort and of decent convenience, for 
example, are all the arrangements of the 
American railways in comparison with our 
own! A Pullmancar is a home for the time it is 
occupied. You can sit,or you can moveabout; 
you can read, or work, or smoke, or eat, 
or sleep with perfect convenience to yourself, 
and with inconvenience to no other body. 
You can sit with the door of the smoking- 
room open, the wide solitary country 
around, and its fresh, sweet wind blowing 
on you. You can turn out, if you like, with 
as much safety as in the ‘circumstances is 
possible, upon the outside platform, and 
refresh yourself with a free draught of air, 
while your neighbour, who does not wish 
air, can remain behind. You can not merely 
brush yourself free of dust, but you can 
wash yourself thoroughly free of it. If you 
are well and fairly strong, there are perhaps 
few enjoyments to be compared with a 
morning’s outlook from the platform of a 
Pullman car after a tolerable night’s rest and 
a comfortable toilet. ‘The cars are rushing 
along a wide-stretching prairie, or it may be 
winding through a mountain defile, with 
the trees bursting into the full verdure of 
summer, the exhilaration of strange scenes 
and of an unwonted freedom mingle with 
thoughts of home, or higher thoughts still, 
and the heart must be very dull indeed that 
does not own the fascination of the hour. 
It is only within the last year that the 
Pullman car has been introduced into Eng- 
land, and it may be many years yet before 
our railway authorities are brought to see of 
what admirable utilities they are capable and 
to adapt them thoroughly to our home wants. 
For of course it is by no means enough that we 
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transplant the American contrivance here. It 
must be fully suited to our own accidents of 
climate and of travel. Even now our rail- 
way authorities have not learned generally to 
imitate one of the most absolute necessities 
of railway travelling everywhere found in 
America, viz., a protecting enclosure of glass 
for the engine-driver and his assistants. The 
kind friend with whom I travelled to Ame- 
rica, and whose experience has made him as 
well acquainted as any man can be with 
the social and industrial characteristics of 
both countries, told me that, many years 
ago, he had taken special means to have 
attention directed to this point by railway 
managers at home, but without any marked 
success. When we think of what our 
climate is for eight months of the year, it is 
a scandal that so little has been done to 
meet so obvious a duty as that of protecting 
the drivers of our railway engines not only 
partially, but as entirely as possible from its 
rigours. 

But to the intelligent and open-minded 
traveller, nothing is more astonishing than 
the slowness with which one nation learns 
from another the most simple social im- 
provements. I was so much struck with this 
in America as often before that I amused 
myself, in one of the long journeys which 
I had, with sketching the data of an 
article on what I proposed to call “ Inter- 
national Education.” I have not the data 
now beside me, and, besides, I cannot 
turn this gossiping paper into anything 
sO grave or instructive as an essay on such 
a subject would imply. Perhaps I may 
find time to recur to it, and to work my old 
thoughts into form. Of course the reader 
will not suppose that I mean that all educa- 
tion of this sort is on one side, and that 
America and other countries have nothing to 
learn from us. On the contrary, there is 
much to learn from England, and which 
it would do other nations good to learn. 
But there are also so many things done 
better on the other side of the Atlantic, that 
it is really for some time after one returns 
home a continued wonder that things can re- 
main here as they are. But what reformer, 
social or otherwise, does not know the stare 
of well-bred, or it may be ill-bred, incredulity 
which greets the ardent suggestions of his 
freshly inspired hopefulness on such occasions? 
Not even the bourgeois Frenchman, who is 
probably the most untravelled and Phi- 
listinian of mortals, is more impervious to 
new ideas than the commonplace English- 
man or Scotchman. To such a nature 












novelty of any kind is of itself a sufficient 
ground of distrust; but a new Yankee 
“notion” is thought the greatest of all jokes. 

I have expressed disappointment with the 
first look of the American shores, and to any 
one who lands, as I did, at New York in 
spring, or what we call spring at home—for 
there is hardly a definite spring season in 


_America—and who travels in the month of 


April, or in the beginning of May, in New 
England States, the general aspect of the 
country will probably be disappointing. I 
confess that it was unexpectedly so to me. 
I had not known before, certainly had not 
realised, how bare and even barren the New 
England coast is—a stern, stony, rugged 
land, worthy home of the Puritan families 
that first settled there. Inland, no doubt, 
there is many a sweet and smiling spot. As 
later on in the year I returned from Canada 
throughVermont and New Hampshire, nothing 
could be more bright and picturesque than 
many of the scenes through which we passed ; 
white hamlets lying in the morning sunshine, 
with the plentifulness of a glad rich nature 
about them ; sloping hills clothed with pine 
wood, and the fresh tint of opening summer 
on them, but also with something of that 
uncared-for look that wood so often has in 
America; lakelets and rushing streams, only 
inferior in beauty and warble to those of 
one’s native land. Mr. Ruskin would have 
been delighted with them, while pointing 
out their points of inferiority to those Scot- 
tish streams whose fascinations of colour and 
music and flow he has described, with such 
exquisite force, as incomparable. ‘There are 
few such scenes, however, on the New 
England coast, as traversed betwixt New 
York and Boston. The country is there 
rugged without grandeur, and wild without 
any compensating beauty of natural outline, 
bare, and rough, and stony-looking—a very 
picture of landscape Puritanism. 

To be frank, I confess myself to have 
been disappointed with the scenery of the 
American continent as a whole. There are 
sights more magnificent than any to be seen 
athome. Niagara is of course unparalleled, 
not merely for its magnificence, to which no 
description can do justice, and I shall not 
attempt any, but for its combination: of 
magnificence with beauty. I was in some 
degree prepared for the one, and even the 
highest expectations I had formed were 
realised ; but I had not anticipated anything 
so beautiful as the walks above the falls— 
the hush of the woods, and the stillness of 
the awakening flowers, broken by the roaring 
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rapids on each side, and the muffled sound 
of the thunderous cataract below. It was a 
lovely morning I had the good fortune to 
spend in these walks. The previous after- 
noon I had examined the falls themselves, 
and gone to sleep and risen with their never- 
ending music in my ears. A soft rain had 


fallen during the night, allayed the dust, and | 


freshened and sweetened all the atmosphere. 
Every one knows what an indefinite charm is 
given to the finest scenery by such gracious 
accidents of weather, and nowhere are they 
likely to be more gracious than at Niagara, 
where heat and dust together may go far to 
mar the highest enjoyment. It was in the 
first glory of morning, and I had all the 
walks to myself. ‘The delicate beauty of the 
early summer flowers was ravishing, whether 
it was their lovely tender freshness lighting 
up the sombre depths of the woods, or some 
vague feeling of contrast betwixt the play of 
nature in such fragile and exquisite forms, 
and its mighty force in the sublime move- 
ment of the waters by your side, which made 
you tremble as you looked at them. 

Besides Niagara, I was most delighted 
with the scenery on the Hudson, especially 
at West Point. Here also the weather was 
propitious, and summer had at length burst 
forth in its full blush or nearly so. West 
Point is charming, with its terraced 


plateau, rich woods, and fine prospects over 
river and surrounding hills, and gay and 
pleasant residences and public buildings. 
The trees were beautiful in their freshness 
and variety of foliage and form, and they 
were beautifully grouped and tended. No 
traces of carelessness or disorder in this 


favoured spot. Then one never hears any- 
thing but good of West Point as an institu- 
tion. All classes of Americans are proud of 
it. All the world knows what fine soldiers it 
has trained, and no stories of corruption soil 
its fair history, or at least I did not hear any. 

But with all that can be said for its finest 
sights, there is much that is disappointing 
in American scenery, with its succession of 
dreary flats and wild wastes of half-cultivated 
land and untended forest. <A prairie, or at 
least any such prairie as I saw, is a very unex- 
citing prospect. Nothing relieves the mono- 
tony of its endless levels. _ It is like looking 
out upon the sea without its billowy grandeur 
or shimmering smiles moving to greet you. 
There are no clumps of trees, no hospitable 
habitations, nothing to give life to the forlorn 
vastness, or to light it up with a transitory 
movement. Even cattle wander only at dim, 
uncertain imtervals faintly discernible. I 





have heard that even a prairie on fire, which 
some have raved about as of unequalled 
splendour, is a great disappointment. I can 
hardly imagine how it can be otherwise, for 
after all the eye can only take in a limited 
range of level landscape. It matters not 
how extensive it is where one cannot see it 
on account of its very extent. It is very 
much this sense of vastness without interest 
or variety which detracts from the pleasure 
of American scenery. Nature is on a large 
scale, but lacks life—the life both of sight 
and sound. It is strange how seldom the 
song of bird or cry of animal is heard; 
and what sight-seeing can there be without 
variety of prospect? ‘This journey you 
should take by night,” said an intelligent 
American to me, indicating here and there 
half-a-dozen tracts of country, ‘‘ for there is 
nothing worth looking at.” Nowhere did I 
find this vast flatness so disappointing as 
when traversing the borders of those enor- 
mous inland lakes whose waters gather at 
length for the terrible leap at Niagara. There 
is hardly a vestige of beauty on the shores 
of these lakes—mostly endless heaps of dim- 
coloured sand—and they have little beauty 
in themselves till they break into the onward 
flow of the St. Lawrence, which is, however, 
unrivalled in its majestic fulness and dignity 
as it sweeps round the thousand isles, or 
pours its dashing and full-lipped torrent down 
the rapids of Lachine. 

So much for my general impressions of the 
country. What did I think of the American 
peopie? This is not a question to be con- 
sidered in’ a paragraph or two, although 
many are ready, even from less experience 
than I had, to generalise on such a subject. 

The first thing that struck me, as it must 
strike every one who penetrates beneath the 
outer surface of American society, is the in- 
adequacy of the common English judgment 
on this point. We form our notion of | 
Americans generally from the obtrusive type 
of Yankee life and manners. The type is 
not a pleasant one to our social tastes, and 
we transfer our dislike of the accidental 
specimen to the race. There is something 
more than this in Anglican misjudgment oi 
other races and peoples. No prejudices are 
probably more Jdorné than English social 
prejudices ; none certainly more complacently 
obstinate and pervading. The best edu- 
cated classes sometimes do not rise above 
them. They fail, for example, to understand 
some of the most obvious characteristics of 
Scottish life, although they visit Scotland 
many of them every autumn, simply because 
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the characteristics are not their own. Buckle, 
I believe, had been more than once in Scot- 
land, and his education raised him above 
conventional limits; and yet what a caricature 
of its thought and manners he drew! Sosome 
fail to understand America, simply because 
itis not England! Dickens was by profes- 
sion a literary caricaturist, and we could 
not expect him to be more just and discrimi- 
nating in his pictures of American than of 
English society. At the same time I confess 
it requires a good deal of patience now to 
read Dickens’s “ American Notes,” and still 
more his sketches in “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” 
They apply only to some of the crudest 
features of American society. ‘They are an 
extravagant picture even of these. Mr. 
Trollope is much fairer, and means to be 
very fair, but he, too, is frequently unable 





|and here and there, as in his description of 
| the American women in New York omni 
| buses, he draws with a very coarse and un- 
| shaded brush. The fact is, that American 
| society presents very much the same mixed 
|features as those of home society. 
better classes in New York and Boston are 
very much like those in London and Edin- 
‘burgh. There are peculiarities, but those 
are by no means all in favour of our home 
culture. Nowhere in the world, I should 
| think, is a genial and pleasant hospitality more 
|common—a hospitality which is thoroughly 


| ordered, which presumes that you have intel- 


you wish to gratify, and yet does not bore 
|you in supplying that gratification. Of 
| course there are exceptions in classes beneath 
ithe best, and you come across many who 
' fail to discriminate that you have any special 
| tastes, and that all information, even to the 
cost of an enormous linen store or the 











‘number o. patients in a reformatory, is of 
| equal importance to you. Generally there is 
||a tendency to overtalk the stranger, and to 
|| lecture him unduly on the advantages of this 
|| or that republican institution. But even this 
} peculiarity springs out of an honest desire to 
oblige you. The willingness to oblige, to 
| take trouble on your behalf, and personally 
|show you whatever is to be seen, or to tell 
| you whatever is to be told, is a most pleasing 
| characteristic of American manners, in strik- 
ing contrast to both the French and English 
|nonchalance towards strangers. Many years 
|ago I remember going to Paris to do some 
| ecclesiastical work which required the advice 
|and co-operation of some of the French 





|to get beyond the John Bull point of view; | 


The | 


‘frank and open, and yet delicate and well- | 


ligent interests in visiting the country which | 


Protestant, clergy. None could be more 
polite than they ; but their politeness never 
came to any help. And Americans com- 
plain of the too frequent rigidity of English 
politeness in the same manner. Politeness 
Is a great virtue; it is always better than its 
absence ; but a politeness which means 
nothing, is rather, after all, the mask than 
the reality of kindness. On the contrary, 
kindness is a pervading feature of American 
society. I found it everywhere, in places 
where I had no claim to it, as well as amongst 
those to whom I had carried some passport 
or introduction. No one can undervalue 
such a trait of character as this. It made 
many things delightful at the time, and it is 
a charming memory now. 

As the better classes of American society 
very much resemble our own in manners, so 
do they in tone of thought. There is more 
| freedom and frankness of opinion. American 
ladies are more lively in political and intel- 
lectual discussion than with us; but it is a 
great mistake to suppose that there is a vein 
of what we call radical thought everywhere 
pervading American society. I have no- 
where met with a stronger or more intelligent 
| conservatism than in Boston, and even New 

York—conservatism, not merely in politics, 
but in literature and social manners. I had 
been a good deal bothered with the subject 
of “woman’s rights” before I left home; I 
| should hear no end of it, I thought, where I 
was going, and perhaps get some light on a 
perplexing subject. I was under a total 
mistake. The same differences of opinion 
| prevail in the United States on the subject 
|as here. Upon the whole the prevailing 
opinion of the most educated classes seemed 
to be one of great hesitation, if not of actual 





| 
| ; : ; 
| tepulsion, as to the contingencies of the 


| question. But I am bound to confess that 
'the subject was generally discussed there 
| with far more intelligence and good sense 
than here, where one generally encounters 
the extreme either of aggressive advance or 
of obstinate and uninformed resistance. 
| Woman's position and woman’s education 
are more admittedly subjects of fair argument 
| in America, and you may say what you like 
on the subject without giving offence. 

Of all the features of American society 
none was more delightful to me than this 
tolerant freedom of conversation. Men, and 
women too, gave the impression in talk of a 
wish to see and understand things in their 
reality, and not merely as veiled by conven- 
tional habitudes and traditions. Not that 
| there was any disrespect of customary ideas, 
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but that these ideas were not necessarily 
assumed as in all cases indisputable. So 
much freedom, yet respectfulness, give a 
depth and vivacity to conversation that 
nothing else gives. I should say, without 
any doubt, that women, if not better edu- 
cated, are more intellectually disposed than 
with us. Their culture may not lie on a 
broader foundation, or be at times so rich 
and varied, but it is more philosophical, so 
to speak, more acute and penetrating, and 
certainly more independent. A woman feels 
herself quite entitled to hold her own opinion, 
literary or political or ecclesiastical, against 
those of her husband or brother or parents ; 


and if this is done with courtesy and good- | 


humoured self-possession, I do not see why 
it should not be done. Life is not likely to 
be the emptier, but the fuller, for it. 

The healthy intellectual tone of the more 


love for the masterpieces of their own 
literature. Of late years it has been the 
fashion in this country, even among well- 
educated and intellectual people, to admire 
the more recent developments of American 
literature, as if they were of exceptional 
originality, and peculiarly native to the soil. 
Bret Harte deserves all the admiration he 
has received. There is the flavour of the 
aboriginal pine-forest in his lyrics and stories ; 
there is the charm of true genius in both. 
But Mark Twain, and even Artemus Ward, 
have been also accepted as higher specimens 
of American culture. Nothing seemed to 
give more offence than this to the intellec- 
tual circles of Boston and New York, with 
the reputation of Hawthorne, and Prescott, 
and Washington Irving, still fresh amongst 
them, and the names of Emerson, Holmes, 
Lowell, and Bryant still living and power- 
ful. They felt indignant, and not unnatur- 
ally so, that their literature should be 
spoken of, as represented by the “ Innocents 
Abroad,” and sketches like the “ Jumping 
Frog,” however amusing and clever these 
sketches are. In this respect, we think, 
as in others, American culture must not 
be judged by its more obtrusive types. 
There is everywhere a solid background, 
both of character and intellect, amongst 
the people, which allies itself with all 
that is best in their national history and 
life, and with much that is best in our own 
national and intellectual development. The 
intelligent traveller in the States finds him- 
self everywhere in contact, not merely with 
queer types of character, strange opinions, 
and strange and offensive manners—which is 








the impression so prominently conveyed by 
many English writers on America—but with 
all the solid qualities of well-bred manhood 
and ladyhood tempered by a most genial 
friendliness, and many fine specimens of 
intellectual and moral earnestness. 

It must be admitted that there is a crude- 
ness in certain forms of social manner in 
America—a lack of polish in externals, 
Friendliness is apt to rise into officiousness ; 
and it is difficult to move about—if you are 
of any consequence at all, without attracting 
more notice than you desire, and especially 
if you be a public man at all, without being 
obliged to speak, when you would rather be 
silent. You are apt to suffer from interroga- 


| tion at the hands of even highly intelligent 
|men, who would probably learn more in the 


end if they would only give you time to 


‘collect your thoughts, and to talk at your 
educated classes is shown by their genuine | 


leisure. If you are fond of speaking, and 
are supposed to have anything to say, a 
pulpit or a platform will always be at your 
service. Well talked at—as I have already said 
—you are expected to talkin return. Speech- 
making reaches the height of a discomfort. I 
have nothing to say in its defence. Good speak- 
ing is so rare, and requires so much careful 
culture, that it must be frequently very bad 
where it is so common. When it enters into 
society, it is beyond excuse—a sign of raw- 
ness, and imperfect growth, as it was in 
Scotland more than thirty years ago. There is 
a good deal of this rawness still in America. 
But its pervading friendliness, its cordiality, 
covers a multitude of sins. And it may 
be doubted whether the advance of social 
culture in delicacy and reticence is not 
dearly purchased, when purchased, as it 
often is, at the expense of coldness and 
impassiveness. Nothing is so easy as to 
learn the tricks of society, whether those of 
nonchalance or of obtrusiveness. Too much 
must not be made of the conventional pro- 
prieties of any mere external mode. Real 
friendliness, and the kindness of a casual 
hospitality, which you may never claim again, 
and may never have an opportunity of re- 
turning, are not learned in any conventional 
school of manners. And too much can 
hardly be made of social virtues of this 
kind. In such virtues America abounds, 
and amidst whatever affectations and cor- 
ruptions, there must be a true fibre of moral 
character in any people, amongst whom 
there survives in strength, a willingness to 
serve others, and the courtesy of true kind- 
ness. 
JOHN TULLOCH: 
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By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Herbert 

made 

their 

im Be By 

through 

Italy 

without 

very 

much 

heart 

for the 

perform- 

ance; 

but 

partly 

out of 

pride, 

partly 

because, 

when 

once started on a giro of any kind, it is 
easier to go on than to turn back, they 
accomplished it. On Herbert’s part, in- 
deed, there was occasion for a very strong 
backbone of pride to keep him up, for 
the poor young fellow, whose health was 
not so strong as he thought, had one or two 
warnings of this fact, and when shut up for 
a week or two in Rome or in Naples, longed 





unspeakably for the sister who had always 
been his nurse and companion. Everard 
was very kind, and gave up a great deal of | 
his time to the invalid ; but it was not to be | 
expected that he should absolutely devote 
himself, as Reine did, thinking of nothing in 





the world but Herbert. He had indeed many | 
other things to think of, and when the state of | 
convalescence was reached he left the patient | 
to get better as he could, though he was | 
very good to him when he was absolutely ill. | 
What more could any one ask? But poor | 
Herbert wanted more. He wanted Reine, | 
and thus learned how foolish it was to throw 

his prop away. Reine in the meanwhile 

wanted him, and spent many wretched hours 

in the heart of that still Normandy, longing | 
to be with the travellers, to know what they 

were about, and how her brother arranged | 
The young men ar-| 


tived at the Chateau Mirfleur at the earliest 
XVI—<4 
pieces 


| moment permissible, getting there in the end 


of April, to pick up Reine ; and as they had 
all been longing for this meeting, any clouds 
that had risen on the firmament dispersed at 
once before the sunshine. They were so glad 
to be together again, that they did not ask why 
or how they had separated. And instead of 
singing “ Ma Normandie,” as she had done 
at Cannes, Reine sang “Home, sweet 
home,” bringing tears into the eyes of the 
wanderers with that tender ditty. Herbert 
and she were indeed much excited about 
their home-going, as was natural. They had 
not been at Whiteladies for six years, a large 
slice out of their young lives. They had 
been boy and girl when they left it, and now 
they were man and woman. And all the 
responsibilities of life awaited Herbert, now 
three-and-twenty, in full possession of his 
rights. In the first tenderness of the reunion 
Reine and he had again many talks over 
this life which was now beginning—a dif- 
ferent kind of life from that which he thought, 
poor boy, he was making acquaintance with 
in billiard rooms, &c. I think he had ceased 
to confide in the billiard-room version of exist- 
ence, but probably not so much from. good 
sense or any virtue of his, as from the con- 
vincing effect of those two “ attacks ” which 
he had been assailed by at Rome and Naples, 
and which proved to him that he was not yet 
strong enough to dare vulgar excitements, 
and turn night into day. 

As for Everard, it seemed to him that it 
was his fate to be left in the lurch. He had 
been told off to attend-upon Herbert and 
take care of him when he had no such inten- 
tion, and now, instead of rewarding him for his 
complaisance, Reine was intent upon cement- 
ing her own reconciliation with her brother, 
and making up for what she nowrepresented to 
herself as her desertion of him. Poor Everard 
could not get a word or a look from her, but 
was left in a whimsical solitude to make ac- 
quaintance with Jeanot and Babette, and to 
be amiable to M. de Mirfleur, who was little 
beloved by his wife’s elder children. Everard 
found him very agreeable, being driven to 
take refuge with the honest, homely French- 
man, who had more charity for Herbert and 
Reine than they had for him. M. de Mir- 
fleur, like his wife, found many things to be 
tout simple which distressed and worried ;the 
others. He was not even angry with the 
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young people for their natural reluctance to 
acknowledge himself, which indeed showed 
very advanced perceptions in a step-father, 
and much forbearance. He set down all their 
farouche characteristics to their nationality. 
Indeed there was in the good man’s mind 
an evident feeling that the fact of being 
English explained everything. Everard was 
left to the society of M. de Mirfleur and 
the children, who grew very fond of him; 
and indeed it was he who derived the most 
advantage from his week in Normandy, if 
he had only been-able to see it in that lght. 
And I am not sure that he did not think 
the renewed devotion of friendship between 
the brother and sister excessive ; for it was 
not until they were ploughing the stormy 
seas on the voyage from Havre, which was 
their nearest seaport, to England, that he 
had so much as a chance of a conversation 
with Reine. Herbert, bound to be well 
on his triumphal return home, had been 
persuaded to go below and escape the 
night air. But Reine, who was in a restless 
condition, full of suppressed excitement, and 
a tolerable sailor besides, could not keep 
still. She came up to the deck when the 
night was gathering, the dark waves running 
swiftly by the ship’s side, the night-air blow- 
ing strong (for there was no wind, the sailors 
said) through the bare cordage, and carrying 
before it the huge black pennon of smoke from 
the funnel. The sea was not rough; but there 
was something congenial to the commotion 
and excitement of Reine’s spirit in the throb 
and bound of the steamer, and in the dark 
waves, with their ceaseless movement, through 
which, stormy and black and full of mys- 
terious life as they looked, the blacker solid 
hull pushed its resistless way. She liked the 


strong current of the air, and the sense of | 


progress, and even the half-terror of that 
dark world in which this little floating world 
held its own between sky and sea. Everard 
tossed his cigar over the ship’s side when he 
saw her, and came eagerly forward and drew 
her hand through his arm. It was the first 
time he had been able to say a word to her 
since they met. But even then Reine’s first 
question was not encouraging. 

** How do you think Bertie is looking?” 

Every man, however, be his temper ever 
so touchy, can be patient when the inducement 
is strong enough. Everard, though deeply 
tempted to make a churlish answer, con- 
trolled himself in a second, and replied 

“ Very well, I think ; not robust, perhaps, 
Reine ; you must not expect him all at once 
to look robust.” 








“T suppose not,” she said, with a sigh. 

** But quite we//, which is much more im- 
portant. It is not the degree, but the kind, 
that is to be looked at,” said Everard, with a 
great show of wisdom. “Strength is one 
thing, health is another; and it is not the 
most robustious men,” he went on with a 
smile, “ who live longest, Reine.” 

“JT suppose not,” she repeated. Then 
after a pause, “ Do you think, from what you 
have seen of him, that he will be content and 
satisfied with a country life? There is not 
much going on at Whiteladies ; you said you 
found your life dull ?” 

“To excuse myself for coming when you 
called me, Reine.” 

“Ah! but I-did not call you. I never 
should have ventured— Everard, you are 
doing me injustice. How could I have taken 
so much upon myself?” 

“T wish you would take a great deal more 
upon yourself. You did, Reine. You said, 
‘Stand in my place.’” 

“Yes, I know; my heart was breaking, 
Forgive me, Everard. Whom could I ask 
but you?” ‘ 

“T will forgive you anything you like, i 
you say that. And I did take your place, 
Reine. I did not want to, mind you—I 
wanted to be with you, not Bertie—but I 
did.” 

‘** Everard, you are kind, and so cruel 
Thanks ! thanks a thousand times !” 

“JT do not want to be thanked,” he said) 
standing over her; for she had drawn her 
hand from his arm, and was standing by the 
steep stairs which led below, ready for 
escape. “I don’t care for thanks. I want 
to be rewarded. I am not one of the 
generous kind. I did not do it for nothing. 
Pay me, Reine!” 

Reine looked him in the face very sedately- 
I do not think that his rudeness alarmed, or 
even annoyed her, to speak of. A gleam of 
malice came into her eyes; then a gleam of 
something else, which was, though it was 
hard to see it,a tear. Then she suddenly 
took his hand, kissed it before Everard had 
time to stop her, and fled below. And when 
she reached the safe refuge of the ladies’ 
cabin, where no profane foot could follow 
her, Reine took off her hat, and shook down 
her hair, which was all blown about by the 
wind, and laughed to herself. When she 
turned her eyes to the dismal little swinging 
lamp overhead, that dolorous light reflected 
itself in such glimmers of sunshine as it had 
never seen before. How gay the girl feltj 
and mischievous, like a kitten. Pay him! 
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Reine sat down on the darksome hair-cloth 
sofa in the corner, with wicked smiles curling 
the corners of her mouth ; and then she put 
her hands over her face, and cried. The 
other ladies, poor souls! were asleep or 
poorly, and paid no attention to all this 
pantomime. It was the happiest moment 
she had had for years, and this is how she 
ran away from it; but I don’t think that the 
running away made her enjoy it the less. 

As for Everard, he was left on deck feeling 
somewhat ‘discomfited. It was the second 
time this had happened to him. She had 
kissed his hand before, and he had been 
angry and ashamed, as it was natural a man 
should be, of such an inappropriate homage. 
He had thought, to tell the truth, that his 
dernand for payment was rather an original 
way of making a proposal; and he felt him- 
self laughed at, which is, of all things in the 
world, the thing most trying to a lover’s feel- 
ings. But after a while, when he had lighted 
and smoked a cigar, and fiercely perambu- 
|lated the deck for ten minutes, he calmed 
down, and began to enter into the spirit of 
the situation. Such a response, if it was 
intensely provoking, was not, after all, very 
discouraging. He went down-stairs after a 
while (having, as the reader will perceive, 
his attack of the love-sickness rather badly), 


and looked at Herbert, who was extended on 
another dismal sofa, similar to the one on 
which Reine indulged her malice, and spread 
| a warm rug over him, and told him the hour, 
and that “we're getting on famously, old 


fellow!” with the utmost sweetness. But 
he could not himself rest in the dreary cabin, 
under the swinging lamp, and went back on 

deck, where there was something more con- 

genial in the fresh air, the waves running high, 
| the clouds breaking into dawn. 

They arrived in the afternoon by a train 
which had been selected for them by in- 
structions from Whiteladies ; and no sooner 
had they reached the station than the evi- 
dences of a great reception made themselves 
| apparent. The very station was decorated as 
| if for royalty. Just outside was an arch made 
of green branches, and sweet with white 
boughs of the blossomed May. Quite a 
crowd of people were waiting to welcome the 
travellers—the tenants before mentioned, 
hot a very large band, the village people in a 
| mass, the clergy, and several of the neigh- 
| bours in their carriages, including the Farrel- 
| Austins. Everybody who had any right to 
such a privilege pressed forward to shake 
| hands with Herbert. “Welcome home!” 
| they cried, cheering the young man, who was 





so much surprised and affected that he could 
scarcely speak to them. As for Reine, be- 
tween weeping and smiling, she was incapable 
of anything, and had to be almost lifted into 
the carriage. Kate and Sophy Farrel-Austin 
waved their handkerchiefs and their parasols, 
and called out ‘‘ Welcome Bertie!” over the 
heads of the other people. They were all 
invited to a great dinner at Whiteladies on 
the next day, at which half the county was to 
be assembled ; and Herbert and Reine were 
especially touched by the kind looks of 
their cousins. “I used not to like them,” 
Reine said, when the first moment of emotion 
was over, and they were driving along the 
sunny high-road towards Whiteladies ; “ It 
shows how foolish one’s judgments are ;” 
while Herbert declared “they were always 
jolly girls, and, by Jove! as pretty as any he 
had seen for ages.” Everard did not say 
anything ; but then they had taken no notice 
of him. He was on the back seat, not much 





noticed by any one; but Herbert and Reine | 


were the observed of all observers. There 


were two or three other arches along the | 
rural road, and round each a little group of | 
the country folks, pleased with the little | 


show, and full of kindly welcomes. 
of the Almshouses all the old people were 
drawn up, and a large text, done in flowers, 


stretched along the front of the old red-brick | 
“T cried unto the Lord, and He | 
heard me,” was the inscription ; and trim old | 


building. 


Dr. Richard, in his trim canonicals, stood at 
the gate in the centre of his flock when the 
carriage stopped. Herbert jumped down 
amongst them with his heart full, and spoke 


In front | 


to the old people ; while Reine sat in the | 
carriage, and cried, and held out her hands to | 


her friends. Miss Augustine had wished to 


be there too, among the others who, she | 


thought, had brought Herbert back to life by 
their prayers ; but her sister had interposed 


strenuously, and this had been given up. | 
When the Almshouses were passed there was | 


another arch, the finest of all. 


It was built | 


up into high columns of green on each side, | 
and across the arch was the inscription, “‘ As | 


J 


welcome as the flowers in May,’ 
worked in hawthorn blossoms, with dropping 


curiously | 


ornaments of the wild blue hyacinth from | 


each initial letter. 
they stopped the carriage to look at it, amid 


the cheers of some village people who clus- || 


tered round, for it was close to the village. 
Among them stood a tall, beautiful young 
woman, in a black dress, with a rosy, fair- 


It was so pretty that | 


haired boy, whose hat was decorated with the | 


same wreath of May and hyacinth. 








Even in 
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that moment of excitement, both brother and 
sister remarked her. ‘“‘ Who was that lady p— 
you bowed to her,” said Reine, as soon as 
they had passed. ‘ By Jove! how handsome 
she was!” said Herbert. Everard only 
smiled, and pointed out to them the servants 
about the gate of Whiteladies, and Miss 
Susan and Miss Augustine standing out in 
the sunshine in their grey gowns. The young 
people threw the carriage doors open at either 
side, and had alighted almost before it 
stopped. And then came that moment of 
inarticulate delight, when friends meet after a 
long parting, when questions are asked in a 
shower and no one answers, and the eyes that 
have not seen each other for so long look 
through and through the familiar faces, 
leaping to quick conclusions. Everard (whom 
no one took any notice of) kept still in the 
carriage, which had drawn up at the gate, 
and surveyed this scene from his elevation 
with a sense of disadvantage, yet superiority. 
He was out of all the excitement and com- 
motion. Nobody could look at him, bronzed 
and strong, as if he had just come back from 
the edge of the grave ; but from his position 
of vantage he saw everything. He saw Miss 
Susan’s anxious survey of Herbert, and the 
solemn, simple complaisance on poor Augus- 
tine’s face, who felt it was her doing—her’s 


and that of her old feeble chorus in the 
Almshouses ; and he saw Reine pause, with 
her arms round Miss Susan’s neck, to look 
her closely in the eyes, asking, “‘ What is it ? 
what is it?” not in words, but with an 


alarmed look. Everard knew, as if he had 
seen into her heart, that Reine had found 
out something strange in Miss Susan’s eyes, 
and thinking of only one thing that could 
disturb her, leaped with a pang to the con- 


or so strong as she had supposed. And I 
think that Everard, in the curious intuition 
of that moment when he was nothing but an 
onlooker, discovered also, that though Miss 
Susan looked so anxiously at Herbert, she 
|| scarcely saw him, and formed no opinion 
| about his health, having something else much 
|} more keen and close in her mind. 

* And hete is Everard too,” Miss Susan 
'| said; “he is not such a stranger as you 
| others. Come, Everard, and help us to wel- 





house. 
here !” 
“ Aunt Susan,” 
| her ear, “Ican see by your eyes that you 
think he is not strong still.” 


Oh, how glad we all are to see you 


“By my eyes?” said Miss Susan, too | 








| “this is a—lady who is staying here. 
said Reine, whispering in 
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much confused by many emotions to under- 
stand ; but she made no disclaimer, only put 
her hand over her eyebrows, and led Her- 
bert to the old porch, everybody following 
almost solemnly. Such a home-coming could 
scarcely fail to be somewhat solemn as well 
as glad. “ My dear,” she said, pausing on the 
threshold, “‘ God bless you! God has brought 
you safe back when we never expected it. 
We should all say thank God, Bertie, when 
we bring you in at your own door.” 

And she stood with her hand on his 
shoulder, and stretched up to him (for he 
had grown tall in his illness), and kissed him, 
with one or two tears dropping on her cheeks. 
Herbert’s eyes were wet too. He was very 
accessible to emotion; he turned round to 
the little group who were all so dear, and 
familiar, with his lip quivering. “I have 
most reason of all to say, ‘Thank God,’” the 
young man said, with his heart full, standing 
there on his own threshold, which, a little 
while before, no one had hoped to see him 
cross again. 

Just then the little gate which opened into 
Priory Lane and was opposite the old porch, 
was pushed open, and two people came in. 
The jar of the gate as it opened caught 
everybody’s ear ; and Herbert in particular, 
being somewhat excited, turned hastily to see 
what the interruption was. It was the lady 
to whom Everard had bowed, who had been 
standing under the triumphal arch as they 
passed. She approached them, crossing the 
lawn with a familiar, assured step, leading her 
child. Miss Susan, who had been standing 
close by him, her hand still fondly resting on 
Herbert’s shoulder, started at sight of the 
new-comer, and withdrew quickly, impati- 
ently from his side; but the young man, 


clusion that Herbert was not looking so well | naturally enough, had no eyes for what his 


old aunt was doing, but stood quite still, 
unconscious, in his surprise, that he was 
staring at the beautiful stranger. Reine, 
standing just behind him, stared too, equally 
surprised, but searching in her more active 
brain what it meant. Giovanna came straight 
up to the group in the porch. “ Madame 
Suzanne?” she said, with a self-possession 
which seemed to have deserted the others. 
Miss Susan obeyed the summons with tremu- 


| lous haste. She came forward growing visibly 
come them ; and come in, Bertie, to your own | 


pale in herexcitement. “ Herbert,” she said, 
‘‘and Reine,” making a pause after the words, 
This 
is Madame Jean Austin from Bruges, of 
whom you have heard r : 

“ And her child,” said Giovanna, putting 
him forward. 
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“Madame Jean ? who is Madame Jean?” 
said Herbert, whispering to his aunt, after 
he had bowed to the stranger. Giovanna 
was anxious about this meeting, and her 
ears were very sharp, and she heard the ques- 
tion. Her great black eyes shone, and she 
smiled upon the young man, who was more 
deeply impressed by her sudden appearance 
than words could say. 

“‘ Monsieur,” she said with a curtsey, smil- 
ing, “it is the little child who is the person 
to look at, not me. Me, I am simple Gio- 
vanna, the widow of Jean; nobody ; but the 
little boy is most to you: he is the heir.” 

“The heir?” said Herbert, turning a little 
pale. He looked round upon the others 
with bewilderment, asking explanations ; then 
suddenly recollecting, said, “ Ah, I under- 
stand ; the next of kin that was lost. I had 
forgotten. Then, Aunt Susan, this is my 
heir?” 

“Yes,” she said, with blanched lips. She 
could not have uttered another word, had it 
been to deliver herself and the race from this 
burden for ever. 

Giovanna had taken the child into her 
arms. At this moment she swung him down 
lightly as a feather on to the raised floor of 
the porch, where they were all standing. 
“Jean!” she cried, “ton devoir!” The 
baby turned his blue eyes upon her, half- 
frightened ; then looked round the strange 
faces about him, struggling with an inclina- 
tion to cry; then, mustering his faculties, 
took his little cap off with the gravity of a 
judge, and flinging it feebly in the air, shouted 
out, “ Vive M. ’Erbert!” “ Encore,” cried 
Giovanna. “Vive Monsieur ’Erbert !” said 
the little fellow loudly, with a wave of his 
small hand. 

This little performance had a very curious 
effect upon the assembled party. Surprise 
and pleasure shone in Herbert’s eyes ; he 
was quite captivated by this last scene of his 
reception; and even Everard, though he 
knew better, was charmed by the beautiful 
face and beautiful attitude of the young 
woman who stood animated and blooming, 
like the leader of an orchestra, on the lawn 
outside. But Reine’s suspicions darted up 
like an army in ambush all in a moment, 
though she could not tell what she was sus- 
picious of. As for Miss Susan, she stood 
with her arms dropped by her side, her face 
fallen blank, All expression seemed to have 
gone out of it, everything but a kind of weary 
pain. 

“Who is she, Reine? Everard, who is 
she?” Herbert whispered anxiously, when, 





some time later, the three went off together 
to visit their childish haunts; the old play- 
room, the musicians’ gallery, the ancient cor- 
ridors in which they had once frolicked. Miss 
Susan had come up-stairs with them, but had 
left them for the moment. “ Tell me, quick, 
before Aunt Susan comes back.” 

“ Ah!” cried Reine, with a laugh, though 
I don’t think she was really merry, “ this is 
the old time back again, indeed, when we 
must whisper and have secrets as soon as 
Aunt Susan is away.” 

“‘ But who is she?” said Herbert. They 
had come into the gallery overlooking the 
hall, where the table was already spread for 
dinner. Giovanna was walking round it, 
with her child perched on her shoulder. 
At the sound of the steps and voices above 
she turned round, and waved her hand to 
them. “Vive Monsieur ’Erbert!” she sang, 
in a melodious voice which filled all the 
echoes. She was so strong that it was no- 
thing to her to hold the baby poised on her 
shoulder, while she pointed up to the figures 
in the gallery and waved her hand to them. 
The child, bolder this time, took up his little 
shout with a crow of pleasure. ‘The three 
ghosts in the gallery stood and looked down 
upon this pretty group with very mingled 
feelings. But Herbert, for his part, being 
very sensitive to all homage, felt a glow of 
pleasure steal over him. “ When aman has 
a welcome like this,” he said to himself, “ it 
is very pleasant to come home!” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


“Me! I am nobody,” said Giovanna. 
“Ces dames have been very kind tome. I 
was the son’s widow, the left-out one at 
home. Does mademoiselle understand ? 
But then you can never have been the left- 
out one—the one who was always wrong.” 

“No,” said Reine. She was not, however, 
so much touched by this confidence as 
Herbert, who, though he was not addressed, 
was within hearing, and gave very distracted 
answers to Miss Susan, who was talking to 
him, by reason of listening to what Giovanna 
said. 

“ But I knew that the petit was not nobody, 
like me; and I brought him here. He is the 
next, till M. Herbert will marry, and have his 
own heirs. That is what I desire, mademoi- 
selle, believe me—for now I love Viteladies, 
not for profit, but for love. It was for money 
I came at first,” she said with a laugh, “to 
live ; but now I have de l’amitié for every 
one, even this old Stefen, who do not love 
me nor my child.” 
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She said this laughing, while Stevens stood 
before her with the tray in his hands, serving 
her with tea; and I leave the reader to 
divine the feelings of that functionary, who 
had to receive this direct shaft levelled at 


him, and make no reply. Herbert, whose | 


attention by this time had been quite drawn 


away from Miss Susan, laughed too. He | 


turned his chair round to take part in this 


talk, which was much more interesting than | 


anything his aunt had to say. 
“That was scarcely: fair,” he said, “ the 


| man hearing you; for he dared not say any- 


thing in return, you know.” 
“Oh, he do dare say many things!” said 
Giovanna. “I like to have my little revenge, 


| me. The domestics did not like me at first, 


M. Herbert; I know not why. It is the 


| nature of you other English not to love the 





| silent. 


foreigner. You are proud. You think your- 


| selves more good than we.” 


“Not so, indeed!” cried Herbert eagerly ; 
“just the reverse, I think. Beside, we are 
half foreign ourselves, Reine and I.” 

“Whatever you may be, Herbert, I count 
myself pure English,” said Reine with dig- 
nity. She was suspicious and disturbed, 
though she could not tell why. 

“ Mademoiselle has reason,” said Gio- 
vanna. “ Itis very fine to be English. One 
can feel so that one is more good than all 
the world! As soon as I can speak well 
enough, I shall say so too. I am of no 
nation at present, me—lItalian born, Belge by 
living—and the Belges are not a people. 
They are a little French, a little Flemish, not 
one thing or another. I prefer to be English 
too. I am Austin, like all you others, and 
Viteladies is my ’ome.” 

This little speech made the others look at 
each other, and Herbert laughed with a 
curious consciousness. Whiteladies was his. 
He had scarcely ever realised it before. He 
did not even feel quite sure now that he was 
not here on a visit, his Aunt Susan’s guest. 
Was it the others who were his guests, all 
of them, from Miss Susan herself, who had 
always been the Squire, down to this piquant 
stranger? Herbert laughed with a sense of 
pleasure and strangeness, and shy boyish 
wonder whether he should say something 
about being glad to see her there, or be 
Happily he decided that silence was 


| the right thing, and nobody spoke for the 


moment. Giovanna, however, who seemed 





a consolation to make the garlands to build 
up the arch! Figure to yourself that I was 
up at four o'clock this morning, and all the 
rooms full of those pretty aubépines, which 
you call May. My fingers smell of them now ; 
and look, how they are pricked!” she said, 
holding them out. She had a pretty hand, 
large like her person, but white and shapely, 
and strong. ‘There was a force about it, and 
about the solid round white arm with which 
she had tossed about the heavy child, which 
had impressed Herbert greatly at the time; 
and its beauty struck him all the more now, 
from the sense of strength connected with it 
—strength and vitality, which in his weak- 
ness seemed to him the grandest things in 
the world. 

“Did you prick your fingers for me?” he 
said, quite touched by this devotion to his 
service ; and but for his shyness, and the 
presence of so many people, I think he 
would have ventured to kiss the wounded 
hand. But as it was, he only looked at it, 
which Reine did also with a half-disdainful 
civility, while Everard peeped over her 
shoulder, half laughing. Miss Susan had 
pushed her chair away. 

“ Not for you altogether,” said Giovanna 
frankly, “for I did not know you, M. Her- 
bert ; but for pleasure, and to amuse myself; 
and perhaps alittle that you and mademoi- 
selle might have de l’amiti¢ for me when you 
knew. What is de l’amitié in English? 
Friendship—ah, that is grand, serious, not 
what I mean. And we must not say love— 
that is too much, that is autre chose.” 

Herbert, charmed, looking at the beautiful 
speaker, thought she blushed ; and this moved 
him mightily, for Giovanna was not like a 
little girl at a dance, an zugénue, who blushed 
for nothing. She was a woman, older than 
himself, and not pretty, but grand and great 
and beautiful; nor ignorant, but a woman 
who knew more of that wonderful “life” 
which dazzled the boy—a great deal more 
than he himself did, or any one here. That 
she should blush while she spoke to him was 
in some way an intoxicating compliment to 
Herbert’s own influence and manly power. 

“You mean /ike,” said Reine, who per- 
sistently acted the part of a wet blanket. 
“That is what we say in English, when it 
means something not so serious as friendship 
and not so close as love—a feeling on the 
surface ; when you would say ‘il me plait’ in 


to have taken upon her to amuse the com-| French, in English you say ‘I like him.’ It 


pany, soon resumed,— 
“In England 
Ah, mon Dieu! what 


it is not amusing, the | 
; winter, M. Herbert. 


means just that, and no more.” 
Giovanna shrugged her shoulders with a 
little shiver. “Comme c’est froid, ga!” she 
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said, snatching up Miss Susan’s shawl, which 
lay on a chair, and winding it round her. 
Miss Susan half turned round, with a con- 
sciousness that something of hers was being 
touched, but she said nothing, and her eye 
was dull and veiled. Reine, who knew that 
her aunt did not like her properties inter- 
fered with, was more surprised than ever, and 
half alarmed, though she did not know why. 
« Ah, yes, it is cold, very cold, you English,” 
said Giovanna, unwinding the shawl again, 
and stretching it out behind her at the full ex- 
tent of her white arms. How the red drapery 
threw out her fine head, with the close braids 
of black hair, wavy and abundant, twined 
round and round it, in defiance of fashion! 
Her hair was not at all the hair of the period, 
either in colour or texture. It was black, and 
glossy, and shining, as dark hair ought to 
be; and she was pale, with scarcely any 
colour about her except her lips. “ Ah, how 
it is cold! Mademoiselle Reine, I will not 
say ike—I will say de l’amitie! It is more 
sweet. And then, if it should come to be 
love after, it will be more natural,” she said 
with a smile. 
I do not know if it was her beauty, to 
which women are, I think, almost more sus- 
ceptible than men, vulgar prejudice notwith- 
standing—or perhaps it was something ingra- 
tiating and sweet in her smile; but Reine’s 
suspicions and her coldness quite unreason- 
ably gave way, as they had quite unreasonably 
sprung up, and she drew nearer to the stranger 
and opened her heart unawares, while the 
young men struck in, and the conversation 
became general. Four young people chatter- 
ing all together, talking a great deal of non- 
sense, running into wise speculations, into 
discussions about the meaning of words, like 
and love, and de /amitié!—one knows what 
a pleasant jumble it is, and how the talkers 
enjoy it; all the more as they are continually 
skimming the surface of subjects which make 
the nerves tingle and the heart beat. The 
| old room grew gay with the sound of their 
|| voices, soft laughter, and exclamations which 
|| gave variety to the talk. Curious! Miss 
Susan drew her chair a little more apart. It 
|| was she who was the one left out. In her 
'| own house, which was not her own house any 
| longer—in the centre of the kingdom where 
|| she had been mistress so long, but was no 
| more mistress! She said to herself, with a little 
natural bitterness, that perhaps it was judi- 
cious and really kind, after all, on the part of 
| Herbert and Reine, to do it at once, to leave 
no doubt on the subject, to supplant her then 
and there, keeping up no fiction of being her 





guests still, or considering her the head of the 
house. Much better, and on the whole more 
kind! for of course anything else would be a 
fiction. Her reign had been long, but it was 
over. The change must be made some time, 
and when so well, so appropriately as now? 
After a while she went softly round behind 
the group, and secured her shawl. She did 
not like her personal properties interfered 
with. No one had ever done it except this 
daring creature, and it was a thing Miss 
Susan was not prepared to put upwith. She 
could bear the great downfall which was 
inevitable, but these small annoyances she 
could not bear. She secured her shawl, and 
brought it with her, hanging it over the back 
of her chair. But when she got up and when 
she reseated herself, no one took any notice. 
She was already supplanted and set aside, the 
very first night! It was sudden, she said to 
herself with a catching of her breath, but on 
the whole it was best. 

I need not say that Reine and Herbert 
were totally innocent of any such intention, 
and that it was the inadvertence of their 
youth that was to blame, and nothing else. 
By-and-by the door opened softly, and Miss 
Augustine came in. She had been attending 
a special evening service at the Almshouses— 
a thanksgiving for Herbert’s return. She had, 
a curious decoration for her, a bit of flowering 
may in the waistband of her dress, and she 
brought in the sweet freshness of the night 
with her, and the scent of the hawthorn, 
special and modest gem of the May from 
which it takes its name. She broke up with- 
out any hesitation the lively group, which 
Miss Susan, sore and sad, had withdrawn 
from. Augustine was a woman of one idea, 
and had no room in her mind for anything 
else. Like Monsieur and Madame de Mir- 
fleur, though in a very different way, many 
things were /out simple to her, against which 
less single-minded persons broke their heads, 
if not their hearts. 

“You should have come with me, Her- 
bert,” she said, half disapproving. ‘ You 
may be tired, but there could be nothing 
more refreshing than to give thanks. Though 
perhaps,” she added, folding her hands, “ it 
was better that the thanksgiving should be 
like the prayers, disinterested, no personal 
feeling mixing in. Yes, perhaps that was best. 
Giovanna, you should have been there.” 

“ Ah, pardon!” said Giovanna with a slight 
imperceptible yawn, “it was to welcome 
mademoiselle and monsieur that I stayed. 
Ah! the musique! Tenez! ma sceur, I will 
make the music with a very good heart, now.” 
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“That is a different thing,” said Miss 
Augustine. ‘They trusted to you—though to 
me the hymns they sing themselves are more 
sweet than yours. One voice may be pleasant 
to hear, but it is but one. When all sing, it 
is like heaven, where that will be our occu- 
pation night and day.” - 

** Ah, ma sceur,”said Giovanna, ‘‘ but there 
they will sing in tune, n’est ce pas, all the old 
ones? Tenez! I will make the music now.” 

And with this she went straight to the 
piano, uninvited, unbidden, and began a Ze 
Deum out of one of Mozart’s masses, the 
glorious rolling strains of which filled not 
only the room, but the house. Giovanna 
scarcely knew how to play; her science was 
all of the ear. She gave the sentiment of the 
music, rather than its notes—a reminiscence 
of what she had heard—and then she sang 
that most magnificent of hymns, pouring it 
forth, I suppose, from some undeveloped 
instinct of art in her, with a fervency and 
power which the bystanders were fain to 
think only the highest feeling could inspire. 
She was not bad, though she did many wrong 
things with the greatest equanimity ; yet we 
know that she was not good either, and could 
not hy any chance have really had the feeling 
which seemed to swell and tremble in her 
song. I don’t pretend to say how this was; 
but it is certain that stupid people, carnal 


and fleshly persons, sing thus often as if their 
whole heart, and that the heart!of a seraph, 
was in the strain.’ Giovanna sang so that she 


brought the tears to their eyes. Reine stole 
away out from among the others, and put 
herself humbly behind the singer, and joined 
her soft voice, broken with tears, to her’s. 
Together they appealed to prophets, and 
martyrs, and apostles, to praise the God who 
had wrought this deliverance, like so many 
others. Herbert, for whom it all was, hid his 
face in his clasped hands, and felt that thrill 
of awed humility, yet of melting, tender 
pride, with which the simple soul recognises 
itself as the hero, the object of such an 
offering. He could not face the light, with 
his eyes and his heart so full. Who was he, 
that so much had been done for him? And 
yet, poor boy, there was a soft pleased con- 
sciousness in his heart that there must be 
something in him, more than most, to war- 
rant that which had been done. Augustine 
stood upright by the mantelpiece, with her 
arms folded in her sleeves, and her poor 
visionary soul still as usual. To her this was 
something like a legal acknowledgment—a 
receipt, so to speak, for value received. It 
was due to God, who, for certain induce- 





ments of prayer, had consented to do what 
was asked of Him. She had already thanked 
Him, and with all her heart ; and she was 
glad that every one should thank Him, that 
there should be no stint of praise: Miss 
Susan was the only one who sat unmoved, 
and even went on with her knitting. To 
some people of absolute minds one little rift 
within the lute makes mute all the music, 
For my part, I think Giovanna, though her 
code of truth and honour was very loose, or 
indeed one might say  non-existent—and 
though she had schemes in her mind which 
no very high-souled person could have enter- 
tained—was quite capable of being sincere in 
her thanksgiving, and not at all incapable of 
some kinds of religious feeling ; and though 
she could commit a marked and unmistak- 
able act of dishonesty without feeling any 
particular trouble in her conscience, was yet 
a honest soul in herway. This is one of the 
paradoxes of humanity, which I don’t pretend 
to understand and cannot explain, yet believe 
in. But Miss Susan did not believe in it. 
She thought it desecration to hear those 
sacred words coming forth from this woman’s 
mouth. In her heart she longed to get up in 
righteous wrath, and turn the deceiver out of 
the house. But, alas! what could. she do? 
She too was a deceiver, more than Giovanna, 
and dared not. interfere with Giovanna, lest 
she should be herself betrayed ; and last of 
all, and for the moment almost bitterest of 
all, it was no longer her house, and she had 
no right to turn any one out, or take any one 
in, any more for ever! 

““Who is she? - Where did they pick her 
up ? How do they manage to keep her here, 
a creature like that ?” said Herbert to Everard, 
as they lounged together for half an hour in 
the old playroom, which had been made into 
a smoking-room forthe young men. Herbert 
was of opinion that to smoke a cigar before 
going to bed was a thing that every man was 
called upon to do. Those who did not follow 
this custom were boys or invalids; and though 
he was not fond of it, he went through the 
ceremony nightly. He could talk of nothing 
but Giovanna, and it was with difficulty that 
Everard prevailed upon him to go to his 
room after all the emotions of the day. 

“T want to know how they have got her to 
stay,” he said, trying to detain his cousin that 
he might go on talking on this attractive 
subject. 

“You should ask Aunt Susan,” said Everard, 
shrugging his shoulders. He himself was not 
impressed in this sort of way by Giovanna. 
He thought her very handsome, and very 
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clever, giving her credit for a greater amount 
of wisdom than she really possessed, and set- 
ting down all she had done and all she had said 
to an elaborate scheme, which was scarcely 
true; for the dangerous point in Giovanna’s 
wiles was that they were half nature, some- 
thing spontaneous and unconscious being 
mixed up in every one of them. Everard 
resolved to warn Miss Susan, and put her on 








ferment of excitement and pleasure, thinking 
over all that had happened, and the flattering 
attention that had been shown to him on all 
sides, two other scenes were going on in 
different rooms, which bore testimony to a 
kindred excitement. In the first the chief 
actor was Giovanna, who had gone to her 
chamber in a state of high delight, feeling the 
ball at her feet, and everything in her power. 





her guard, and he groaned to himself over the 
office of guardian and protector to this boy 
which had been thrust upon him. The wisest 
man in the world could not keep a boy of 
three-and-twenty out of mischief. He had 
done his best for him, but it was not possible 
to do any more. 

While he was thinking thus, and Herbert 
was walking about his room in a pleasant 


She did not object to Herbert himself; he was 
young and handsome, and would never have 
the power to coerce and control her ; and she 
had no intention of being anything but good 
to him. She woke the child, to whom she 
had carried some sweetmeats from the dessert, 
and played with and petted him—a most 
immoral proceeding, as any mother will allow : 
for by the time she was sleepy, and ready to 
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| go to bed, little Jean was broad awake, 
| and had to be frightened and threatened with 


black closets and black men before he could 
be hushed into quiet ; and the untimely bon- 
bons made him ill. Giovanna had not thought 
of all that. She wanted some one to help her 
to get rid of her excitement, and disturbed 
the baby’s childish sleep, and deranged his 
stomach, without meaning him any harm. I 


| am afraid, however, it made little difference 
| to Jean that she was quite innocent of any 
| evil intention, and indeed believed herself to 
| be acting the part of a most kind ard indul- 


gent mother. 
But while Giovanna was playing with the 
child, Reine stole into Miss Susan’s room to 


| disburden her soul, and seek that private 


delight of talking a thing over which women 


| love. She stole in with the lightest tap, 
| scarcely audible, noiseless, in her white dress- 


ing-gown, and light foot; and in point of 
fact Miss Susan did not hear that soft appeal 
for admission. Therefore she was taken by 
surprise when Reine appeared. She was 
seated in a curtous blank and stupor, “ any- 
where,” not on her habitual chair by the side 
of the bed, where her table stood with her 


| books on it, and where her lamp was burning, 
| but near the door, on the first chair she had 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


come to, with that helpless, forlorn air which 
extreme feebleness or extreme pre-occupation 
gives. She roused herself with a look of 
almost terror when she saw Reine, and started 
from her seat. 

“ How you frightened me!” she said fret- 
fully. “I thought you had been in bed. 
After your jourmey and your fatigue, you 
ought to be in bed.” 

“T wanted to talk to you,” said Reine. 
“Oh, Aunt Susan, it is so long—so long 
since we were here; and I wanted to ask 
you, do yow think he looks well? Do you 


| think he looks stromg? Yow have something 
| strange in your eyes, Aunt Susam Oh, tell 


| me if you are disappointed—if he does not 


| look so well as you thought.” 


Miss Susan made a pause; and then she 


| answered as if with difficulty, “Your brother? 


Oh yes, I think he is looking very well—better 


| even than I thought.” 


Reine came closer to her, and putting one 
soft arm into hers, looked at her, examining 


| her face with wistful eyes,—‘* Then what is it, 


|| turning away her face. 


Aunt Susan ?” she said. 

“What is—what? I do not understand 
you,” cried Miss Susan, shifting her arm, and 
** You are tired, and 
you are fantastic, as you always were. Reine, 
go to bed.” 


“ Dear Aunt Susan,” cried Reine, “ don’t 
put me away. You are not vexed with us for 
coming back?—you are not sorry we have 
come? Oh, don’t turn your face from me! 
You never used to turn from me, except when 
I had done wrong. Have we done wrong, 
Herbert or me?” 

*“No, child, no—no, I tell you! Oh, 
Reine, don’t worry me now. I have enough 
without that—I cannot bear any more.” 

Miss Susan. shook off the clinging hold. 
She roused herself, and walked across the 
‘room, and put off her shawl, which she had 
drawn round her shoulders to come up-stairs. 
She had not begun to undress, though 

Martha by this time was fast asleep. In the 
trouble of her mind she had sent Martha 
also away. She took off her few ornaments 
with trembling hands, and put them down on 
the table. 

“Go to bed, Reine ; I am tired too—for- 
give me, dear,” she said with a sigh, “I 
cannot talk to you to-night.” 

“What is it, Aunt Susan?” said Reine 
softly, lookimg at her with anxious eyes. 

“Tt is nothing—nothing! only I cannot 
talk to you. I am not angry; but leave me, 
dear child, leave me for to-night.” 

“ Aunt Susan,” said the girl, going up to 
her again, and once more putting an arm 

her, “it .is something about—/hat 
womaa. If it is not us,itis her. Why does 
she trouble you?—why is she here? Don’t 
send me away, but tell me about her. Dear 
Aunt Susan, you are ill, you are looking so 
strange, not like yourself. Tell nse—I belong 
to you. I can understand you better than 
} any one else.” 

“ Oh, hush, hush, Reime; yom don’t know 
what you are saying. It is mothing, child, 
nothing! You understand me!” 

“ Better than any one,” cried the girl, “ for 
I belong to you. I cam read what is in your 
face. None of the others know, but I saw 
it. Aunt Susan, tell me—whisper—I will 
keep it sacred, whatever it is, and it will do 
you good.” 

Miss Susan leant her head upon the fragile 
young creature who clung to her. Reine, so 


the heart and soul; but no words came 
from the sufferer’s lips. 
the girl close to her, and for a moment gave 
way to a great sob, which shook her like a 
convulsion. The touch, the presence, the 
innocent bosom laid against her own in all 





that ignorant instinctive sympathy which is 
the great mystery of kindred, did her good. 
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her away. 


not worthy to say it—not worthy!” said the 
woman, trembling, who had always seemed 
to Reine the very emblem of strength, autho- 
rity, and steadfast power. 

She stole away, quite hushed and silenced, 
to her room. What could this be? Not 
worthy! Was it some religious panic that 
had seized upon Miss Susan—some horror of 
doubt and darkness, like that which Reine 
herself had passed through? This was the 
only thing the girl could think of. Pity kept 
her from sleeping, and breathed a hundred 
prayers through her mind, as she lay and 
listened to the old clock, telling the hours 
with its familiar voice. Very familiar, and 
yet novel and strange—more strange than if 
she had never heard it before—though so 
many nights, year after year, it had chimed 
through her dreams, and woke her to many 
another soft May morning, more tranquil and 
more sweet even than this. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Next day was the day of the great dinner 
to which Miss Susan had invited half the 
county, to welcome the young master of the 
house, and mark the moment of her own 
withdrawal from her long supremacy in 
Whiteladies. Though she had felt with some 
bitterness on the previous night the supposed 
intention of Herbert and Reine to supplant 
her at once, Miss Susan was far too sensible 
a woman to make voluntary vexation for her- 
self, out of an event so well known and long 
anticipated. That she must feel it was of 
course inevitable, but as she felt no real 
wrong in it, and had for a long time expected 
it, there was not, apart from the painful bur- 
den on her mind which threw a dark shadow 
over everything, any bitterness in the neces- 
sary and naturalevent. She had made all her 
arrangements without undue fuss or publicity, 
and had prepared for herself, as I have said, a 
house, which had providentially fallen vacant, 
onthe other sideof the village, where Augustine 
would still be within reach of the Almshouses. 













































































| proud, 
| moment, or to think her own sentiment worth 
| indulging. 


I am not sure that, so far as she was herself 
concerned, the sovereign of Whiteladies, now 
on the point of abdication, would not have 
preferred to be a little further off, out of daily 
sight of her forsaken throne ; but this would 
have deprived Augustine of all that made life 
to her, and Miss Susan was too strong, too 
and too heroic, to hesitate for a 


Perhaps, indeed, even without 


‘Then she kissed the girl tenderly, and sent | 


“God bless you, darling! though I am | 


that powerful argument of Augustine, she 
would have scorned to indulge a feeling which 
she could not have failed to recognise as a 
mean and petty one. She had her faults, 
like most people, and she had committed a 
great wrong, which clouded her life, but there 
was nothing petty or mean about Miss Susan. 
After Reine had left her on the previous 
night, she made a great effort, and reco- 
vered her selfcommand. I don’t know why 
she had allowed herself to be so beaten down. 
One kind of excitement, no doubt, predis- 
poses towards another ; and after the triumph 
and joy of Herbert’s return, her sense of the 
horrible cloud which hung over her personally, 
the revelation which Giovannaat any moment 
had it in her power to make, the evident in- 
tention she had of ingratiating herself with 
the new-comers, and the success so far of the 
attempt, produced a reaction which almost 
drove Miss Susan wild. If you will think of 
it, she had cause enough. She, heretofore 
an honourable and spotless woman, who had 
never feared the face of man, to lie now under 
the horrible risk of bemg found out—to be at 
the mercy of a passionate, impulsive creature, 
who could at any moment cover her with 
shame, and pull her down from her pedestal. 
I think that at such moments to have the 
worst happen, to be pulled down finally, to 
have her shame published to the world, would 
have been the best thing that could have 
happened to Miss Susan. She would then 
have raised up her humbled head again, and 
accepted her punishment, and faced the 
daylight, free from fear of anything that could 
befall her. The worst of it all now was 
this intolerable sense that there was some- 
thing to be found out, that everything was 
not honest and open in her life, as it had 
always been. And by times this conscious- 
ness overpowered and broke her down, as it 
had done on the previous night. But when 
a vigorous soul is thus overpowered and 
breaks down, the moment of its utter over- 
throw marks a new beginning of power and 
endurance. The old fable of Antzus, wlto 
derived fresh strength whenever he was 
thrown, from contact with his mother earth, 
is profoundly true. Miss Susan had been 
thrown too, had fallen, and had rebounded 
with fresh force. Even Reine could scarcely 
see in her countenance next morning any 
trace of the emotion of last night. She took 
her place. at the breakfast table with a smile, 
with composure which was not feigned, | 
putting bravely her burden behind her, and | 
resolute to make steady head as long as she 








could against any storm that could threaten. 
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Even when Herbert eluded that “ business 
consultation,” and begged to be left free to 
roam about the old house, and renew his 
acquaintance with every familiar corner, she 
was able to accept the postponement without 
pain. She watched the young people go out 
even with almost pleasure—the brother and 
sister together, and Everard—and Giovanna 
at the head of the troop, with little Jean 
perched on her shoulder. Giovanna was fond 
of wandering about without any covering on 
her head, having a complexion which I sup- 
pose would not spoil, and loving the sun. 
And it suited her somehow to have the child 
on her shoulder, to toss him about, to the 
terror of all the household, in her strong 
beautiful arms. I rather think it was because 
the household generally was frightened by 
this rough play, that Giovanna had taken to 
it; for she liked to shock them, not from 
malice, but from a sort of schoolboy mischief. 
Little Jean, who had got over all his dislike 
to her, enjoyed his perch upon her shoulder ; 
and it is impossible to tell how Herbert 
admired her, her strength, her quick swift 
easy movements, the lightness and grace with 
which she carried the boy, and all her gam- 
bols with him, in which a certain risk always 
mingled. He could not keep his eyes from 
her, and followed wherever she led, pene- 
trating into rooms where, in his delicate boy- 
hood, he had never been allowed to go. 

“1 know myself in every part,” cried Gio- 
vanna gaily. ‘I have all visited, all seen, 
even where it is not safe. It is safe here, 
M. Herbert. Come then and look at the 
carvings, all close ; they are beautiful when 
you are near.” 

They followed her about within and with- 
out, as if she had been the cicerone, though 
they had all known Whiteladies long before 
she had ; and even Reine’s nascent suspicions 
were not able to stand before her frank 
energy and cordial ignorant talk. For she 
was quite ignorant, and made no attempt to 
conceal it. 

“Me, I love not at all what is so old,” 
she said with alaugh. “I prefer the smooth 
wall and the big window, and a floor well 
frotté, that shines. Wood that is all cut like 
the lace, what good does that do? and brick, 
that is nothing, that is common. J love stone 
chateaux, with much of window, and little 
tourelles at the top. But if you love the 
wood, and the brick, trés bien! I know 
myself in all the little corners,” said Gio- 
vanna. And outside and in, it was she who 
led the way. 

Once again—and it was a thing which had 





repeatedly happened before this, notwith- 
standing the terror and oppression of her 
presence—Miss Susan was even grateful to 
Giovanna, who left her free to make all her 
arrangements, and amused and interested the 
new-comers, who were strangers in a sense, 
though to them belonged the house and 
everything in it; and I doubt if it had yet 
entered into her head that Giovanna’s society 
or her beauty involved any danger to Her- 
bert. She was older than Herbert; she was 
“not a lady’;” she was an intruder and 
alien, and nothing to the young people, 
though she might amuse them for the mo- 
ment. The only danger Miss Susan saw in 
her. was one tragic and terrible danger to 
herself, which she had determined for the 
moment not to think of. For everybody else 
she was harmless. So at least Miss Susan, 
with an inadvertence natural to her pre- 
occupied mind, thought. ‘ 

And there were a great many arrangements 
to make for the great dinner, and many things 
besides that required looking after. However 
distinctly one has foreseen the necessities of 
a great crisis, yet it is only when it arrives 
that they acquire their due urgency. Miss 
Susan now, for almost the first time, felt the 
house she had secured at the other end of 
the village to be areality. She felt at last that 
her preparations were real, that the existence 
in which for the last six months there had been 
much that was like a painful dream, had come 
out suddenly into the actual and certain, and 
that she had now a change to undergo not 
much unlike the change of death. Things 
that had been planned only, had to be done 
now—a difference which is wonderful—and 
the stir and commotion which had come into 
the house with the arrival of Herbert was 
the preface of a commotion still more serious. 
And as Miss Susan went about giving her 
orders, she tried to comfort herself with the 
thought that now at last Giovanna must go. 
There was no longer any pretence for her 
stay. Herbert had come home. She had 
and could have no claim upon Susan and 
Augustine Austin at the Grange, whatever 
claim she might have on the inmates of 
Whiteladies ; nor could she transfer herself 
to the young people, and live with Herbert 
and Reine. Even she, though she was not 
reasonable, must see that now there was no 
further excuse for her presence—that she 
must go. Miss Susan settled in her mind 
the allowance she would offer her. It would 
be a kind of black mail, blood money, the 
ptice of her secret; but better that than 
exposure. And then, Giovanna had not been 
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disagreeable of late. Rather the reverse ; 
she had tried, as she said, to show de 7amitié. 
She had been friendly, cheerful, rather plea- 
sant, in her strange way. Miss Susan, with a 
curious feeling for which she could not quite 
account; concluded with herself that she would 
not wish this creature, who had for so long 
belonged to her, as it were—who had’ been 
one of her family, though she was at the 
same time her enemy, her greatest trouble— 
to fall back unaided upon the shop at Bruges, 
where the people had not been kind to her. 
No; she would, she said to herself, be very 
thankful to get rid of Giovanna, but not to 
see her fall into misery and helplessness. 
She should have an income enough to keep 
her comfortable. This was a luxury which Miss 
Susan felt she could venture to give herself. 
She would provide for her persecutor, and get 
rid of her, and be free of the panic which now 
was before her night and day. ‘This thought 
cheered her as she went about the house, 
superintending the hanging of the tapestry in 
the hall, which was only put there on grand 
occasions, and the building up of the old 
silver on the great oak buffet. Everything 
that Whiteladies could do in the way of splen- 
dour was to be exhibited to-night. ‘There had 
been no feast when Herbert came of age, for 
indeed it had been like enough that his birth- 
day might be his death day also. But now all 
these clouds had rolled away, and his future 
was clear. She paid a solemn visit to the 
cellar with Stevens to get out the best wines, 
her father’s old claret and madeira, of which 
she had been so careful, saving it for Her- 
bert; or if not for Herbert, for Everard, 
whom she had looked upon as her personal 
heir. Not a bottle of it should ever have 
gone to Farrel-Austin, the reader may be 
sure, though she was willing to feast him to- 
night, and give him of her best, to celebrate 
her triumph over him—a triumph which, 
thank Heaven! was all innocent, not brought 
about by plotting or planning—God’s doing, 
and not her’s. 

I will not attempt to describe all the com- 
pany, the best people in that corner of Berk- 
shire, who came from all points, through the 
roads which were white and sweet with May, 
to do honour to Herbert’s home-coming. It 
is too late in this history, and there is too 
much of more importance to tell you, to 
leave me room for those excellent people. 
Lord Kingsborough was there, and proposed 
Herbert’s health ; and Sir Reginald Parke, 
and Sir Francis Rivers, and the Hon. Mr. 
Skindle, who married Lord Maidenhead’s 
daughter, Lady Cordelia; and all the first 











company in the county, down to (or up to) 
the great China merchant who had bought 
St. Dunstan’s, once the property of a Howard. 
It is rare to see a dinner party so large or so 
important, and still more rare to see such a 
room so filled. The old musicians’ gallery 
was put to its proper use for the first time for 
years ; and now and then, not too often, a 
soft fluting and piping and fiddling came 
from the partial gloom, floating over the 
heads of the well-dressed crowd who sat at 
the long, splendid table, in a blaze of light 
and reflection, and silver, and crystal, and 
flowers. 

“T wish we could be in the gallery to see 
ourselves sitting here, in this great show,” 
Everard whispered to Reine as he passed her 
to his inferior place; for it was not permitted 
to Everard on this great occasion to hand in 
the young mistress of the house, in whose 
favour Miss Susan intended after this night 
to abdicate. Reine looked up with soft 
eyes to the dim corner in which the three 
used to scramble and rustle, and catch the 
oranges, and, I fear, thought more of this 
reminiscence than of what her companion 
said to her, who was ignorant of: the old 
times. But indeed the show was worth 
seeing from the gallery, where old Martha, 
and young Jane, and the good French Julie, 
who had come with Reine, clustered in the 
children’s very corner, keeping out of sight 
behind the tapestry, and pointing out to each 
other the ladies and their fine dresses. The 
maids cared nothing about the gentlemen, but 
shook their heads over Sophy and Kate’s 
bare shoulders, and made notes of how the 
dresses were made. Julie communicated her 
views on the subject with an authority which 
her auditors received without question, for 
was not she French ?—a large word, which 
takes in the wilds of Normandy as well as 
Paris, that centre of the civilised world. 
Herbert sat with his back to these eager 
watchers, at the foot of the table, taking his 
natural place for the first time, and half 
hidden by the voluminous robes of Lady 
Kingsborough and Lady Rivers. The pink 
gros grain of one of those ladies and the 
gorgeous white moire of the other dazzled 
the women in the gallery; but, apart from 
such professional considerations, the scene 
was a charming one to look at, with the 
twinkle of the many lights, the brightness of 
the flowers and the dresses—the illuminated 
spot in the midst of the partial darkness of 
the old walls, all gorgeous with colour, and 
movement, and the hum of sound. Miss 
Susan at the head of the table, in her old 
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point lace, looked like a queen, Martha 
, thought. It was her apotheosis, her climax, 
her concluding triumph—a sort of phoenix 
blaze with which she meant to end her life. 

| ‘The dinner was a gorgeous dinner, worthy 
| the hall and the company; the wine, as I 


| 


still a moment, frightened; then, audibly 
prompted, woke to its duty. It plucked 
from its small head a small velvet cap with a 
white feather, and gave forth its tiny shout, 
which rang into the echoes, 

“Vive M.’Erbert! vive M.’Erbert!” cried 


have said, old and rare; and everything went | little Jean, turning round and round, and 


off to perfection. 


The Farrel-Austins, who | waving his cap on either side of him. 


Vague 


| were ouly relations, and not of first importance | excitement and delight, and sense of import- 


"as county people, sat about the centre of the | 
_ table, which was the least important place ; 
_and opposite to them was Giovanna, who 
had been put under the charge of old Dr. 
Richard, to keep her in order, a duty to 
| which he devoted all his faculties. 
thing went on perfectly well. 
proceeded solemnly, grandly, to its conclusion. 
Grace—that curious, ill-timed, after-dinner 


grace which comes just at the daintiest mo- | 
the fruits | 


ment of the feast—was duly said ; 
were being served, forced fruits of every pro- 


Every- | 
The dinner | 





curable kind, one of the most costly parts | 


of the entertainment at that season; and a 


way for certain congratulatory and friendly 


ance, and hopes of sugar-plums, inspired the 
child. He gave forth his little shout with his 
whole heart, his blue eyes dancing, his little 
cheeks flushed; and I leave the reader to 
imagine what a sensation little Jean’s unex- 
pected appearance and still more unexpected 
shout produced in the decorous splendour of 
the great hall. 

“Who is it?” “What is it?” ‘ What 
does itmean ?” “ Whois the child ?” “* What 
does he say?” cried everybody. There got 
up such a commotion and flutter as dispelled 
in a moment the respectful silence which had 


| been preparing for Lord Kingsborough. 
general bustle of expectation prepared the | 


speeches, the welcome of his great neighbours | 


to the young Squire, which was the real object 
of the assembly. Lord Kingsborough even 
had cleared his throat for the first time—a 

signal which his wife heard at the other end, 


and understood as an intimation that quietness | 
was to be enforced, to which she replied by | 


stopping, to set a good example, in the midst 
of asentence. He cleared his throat again, 
the great man, and was almost on his legs. 


He was by Miss Susan’s side, in the place of | 


honour. He was a stout man, requiring some 
pulling up after dinner when his chair was 
comfortable—and he had actually put forth 
one foot, and made his first effort to rise, for 
the third time clearing his throat— 

When an interruption occurred never 
to be forgotten in the annals of W hiteladies. 


Suddenly there was heard a patter of small. 


feet, startling the company; and suddenly a 
something, a pigmy, a tiny figure, made itself 
visible in the centre of the table. It stood 
up beside a great pyramid of flowers, a living 
decoration, with a little flushed rose-face and 
flaxen curls showing above the mass of 
greenery. The great people at the head and 
the foot of the table stood breathless during 
the commotion and half-scuffle in the centre 
of the room which attended this apparition. 
“What is it?” everybody asked. After 
that first moment of excited curiosity, it 
became apparent that it was a child who had 
been suddenly lifted by some one into that 
prominent place. The 





| self out of his seat. 
little creature stood 
i 


Every guest appealed to his or her neighbour 
for information, and—except the very few 
too well-informed, like Dr. Richard, who 
guilty and self-reproachful, asking himself how 
he could have prevented it, and what he 
should say to Miss Susan, sat silent, incapable 
of speech—every one sent back the question. 
Giovanna, calm and radiant, alone replied. 
“Tt is the next who will succeed,” she cried, 
sending little rills of knowledge on either side 
of her. “It is Jean Austin, the little heir.” 

Lord Kingsborough was taken aback, as 
was natural; but he was a good-natured man, 
and fond of children. ‘God bless us!” he 
said. “ Miss Austin, you don’t mean to tell 
me the boy’s married, and that’s his heir?” 

“Tt is the next of kin,” said Miss Susan 
with white lips; “no more Azs heir than I 
am, but ¢4e heir if Herbert had not lived. 
Lord Kingsborough, you will forgive the 
interruption ; you will not disappoint us. He 
isno more Herbert’ s heir than I am !” again 
she cried with a shiver of agitation. 

It was the Hon, Mr. Skindle who supported 
her on the other side; and having heard that 
there was madness in the Austin family, that 
gentleman was afraid. ‘“’Gad, she looked as 
if she could have murdered somebody !” le 
confided afterwards to the friend who drove 
him home. 

“Not Ais heir, but zhe heir,” said Lord 
Kingsborough good-humouredly, “a fine dis- 
tinction!” and as he was a kind soul, he 
made another prodigious efiort, and got him- 
He made a very friendly, 
nice little speech, saying that the very young 
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gentleman who preceded him had indeed | 


taken the wind out of his sails, and fore- 
stalled what he had to say; but that, never- 
theless, as an old neighbour and family friend, 
he desired to echo in honest English, and 
with every cordial sentiment, their little 
friend’s effective speech, and to wish to 
Herbert Austin, now happily restored to his 
home in perfect health and vigour, every- 
thing, &c., &c. He went on to tell the 
assembly what they knew very well ; that he 
had known Herbert’s father and grandfather, 
and had the happiness of a long acquaintance 
with the admirable ladies who had so long 
represented the name of Austin among them ; 
and to each he gave an appropriate compli- 
ment. In short, his speech composed the 
disturbed assembly, and brought everything 
back to the judicious level of a great dinner ; 
and Herbert made his reply with modest 
self-possession, and the course of affairs, 
momentarily interrupted, flowed on again 
according to the programme. But in the 
centre of the table, where the less important 
people sat, Giovanna and the child were the 
centre of attraction. She caught every one’s 
eye, now that attention had been called to 
her. After he had made the necessary sensa- 
tion, she took little Jean down from the 
table, and set him on the carpet, where he 
ran from one to another, collecting the offer- 
give him. 


ings which every one was ready to 
Sophy and Kate got hold of him in succes- 
sion, and crammed him with bonbons, while 
their father glared at the child across the 


table. He made his way even as far as Lord 
Kingsborough, who took him on his knee 
and patted his curly head. “ But the little 
chap should be in bed,” said the kind 
potentate, who had a great many of his own. 
Jean escaped a moment after, and ran behind 
the chairs in high excitement to the next who 
called him. It was only when the ladies 
left the room that Giovanna caught him, and 
swinging him up to her white shoulder, which 
was not half so much uncovered as Kate’s 
and Sophy’s, carried him away triumphant, 
shouting once more “ Vive M. ’Erbert !” from 
that eminence, as he finally disappeared at 
the great door. 

This was Giovanna’s first appearance in 
public, but it was amemorable one. Poor old 
Dr. Richard, half weeping, secured Everard 
as soon as the ladies were gone, and poured 
his pitiful story into his ears. 

“What could I do, Mr. Austin?” cried 
the poor little, pretty old gentleman. “She 
had him up before I could think what she 
Was going to do; and you cannot use vio- 





lence to a lady, sir, you cannot use violence, | 
especially on a festive occasion like this. [ | 
should have been obliged to restrain her 
forcibly, if at all, and what could I do?” 

“JT am sure you did everything that was | 
necessary,” said Everard with a smile. She 
was capable of setting Dr. Richard himself 
on the table, if it had served her purpose, 
instead of being restrained by him, was what 
he thought. 


CHAPTER XL. 


THE evening came to an end at last, like 
all others. The great people went first, as | 
became them, filling the rural roads with the | 
ponderous rumble of their great carriages and | 
gleam of their lamps. The whole neighbour- | 
hood was astir. A little crowd of village 
people had collected round the gates to see 
the ladies in their fine dresses, and to catch 
the distant echo of the festivities. There was 
quite an excitement among them, as carriage | 
after carriage rolled away. The night was | 
soft and warm and light, the moon invisible, | 
but yet shedding from behind the clouds a 
subdued lightness into the atmosphere. As 
the company dwindled, and ceremony dimi- 
nished, a group gradually collected in the 
great porch, and at last this group dwindled 
to the family party and the Farrel-Austins, 
who were the last to go away. This was by no 
means the desire of their father, who had 
derived little pleasure from the entertainment. 
None of those ulterior views which Kate and | 
Sophy had discussed so freely between them- 
selves had been communicated to their father, | 
and he saw nothing but the celebration of his | 
own downfall, and the funeral of his hopes, | 
in this feast, which was all to the honour of ! 
Herbert. Consequently, he had been eager | 
to get away at the earliest moment possible, 
and would even have preceded Lord Kings- 
borough, could he have moved his daughters, | 
who did not share his feelings. On the con- 
trary, the display which they had just witnessed | 
had produced a very sensible effect upon Kate 
and Sophy. They were very well off, but they | 
did not possess half the riches of Whiteladies ; | 
and the grandeur of the stately old hall, and | 
the importance of the party, impressed these | 
young women of the world. Sophy, who | 
was the youngest, was naturally the least | 
affected; but Kate, now five-and-twenty, and | 
beginning to perceive very distinctly that all | 
is vanity, was more moved than I can say. | 
In the intervals of livelier intercourse, and | 
especially during that moment in the drawing- | 
room when the gentlemen were absent—a 
moment pleasing in its calm to the milder 
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portion of womankind, but which fast young 
ladies seldom endure with patience—Kate 
made pointed appeals to her sister’s proper 
feelings. 

“If you let all this slip through your 
fingers, I shall despise you,” she said with 
vehemence. 

“Go in for it yourself, then,” whispered 
the bold Sophy; “I shan’t object.” But 
even Sophy was impressed. Her first interest, 
Lord Alf, had disappeared long ago, and 
had been succeeded by others, all very will- 
ing to amuse themselves and her, as much as 
she pleased, but all disappearing in their turn 
to the regions above, or the regions below, 
equally out of Sophy’s reach, whom circum- 
stances shut out from the haunts of blacklegs 
and sporting men, as well as from the upper 
world, to which the Lord Alfs of creation 
belong by nature. Still it was not in Sophy’s 
nature to be so wise as Kate. She was not 
tired of amusing herself, and had not begun 
yet to pursue her gaieties with a definite end. 
Sophy told her friends quite frankly that her 
sister was “ on the look-out.” “She has had 
her fun, and she wants to settle down,” the 
younger said with admirable candour, to the 
delight and much amusement of her audiences 
from the Barracks. For this, these gentlemen 
well knew, though both reasonable and vir- 
tuous in a man, is not so easily managed in 
“ By Jove! I shouldn't 


the case of a lady. 
wonder if she did,” was their generous com- 


ment. ‘She has had her fun, by Jove! and 
who does she suppose would have her ?” Yet 
the best of girls, and the freshest and sweetest, 
do have these heroes, after a great deal more 
‘* fun” than ever could have been within the 
reach of Kate; for there are disabilities of 
women which cannot be touched by legisla- 
tion, and to which the most strong-minded 
must submit. 

However, Sophy and Kate, as I have said, 
were both moved to exertion by this display 
of all the grandeur of Whiteladies. They 
kept their father fuming and fretting outside, 
while they lingered in the porch with Reine 
and Herbert. The whole youthful party was 
there, including Everard and Giovanna, who 
had at last permitted poor little Jean to be 
put to bed, but who was still excited by her 
demonstration, and the splendid company of 
which she had formed a part. 

“‘ How they are dull, these great ladies!” 
she cried ; “but not more dull than ces mes- 
sieurs, who thought I was mad. Mon Dieu! 
because I was happy about M. Herbert, and 
that he had come home !” 

“Jt was very grand of you to be glad,” 





cried Sophy. “ Bertie, you have gone and 
put everybody out. Why did you get well, 
sir? Papa pretends to be pleased too, but 
he would like to give you strychnine or 
something. Oh, it wouldn’t do us any good, 
we are only girls; and I think you have a 
better right than papa.” 

“ Thanks for taking my part,” said Herbert, 
who was a little uncertain how to take this 
very frank address. A man seldom thinks 
his own problematical death an amusing 
incident ; but still he felt that to laugh was 
the right thing to do. 

“ Oh, of course we take your part,” cried 
Sophy. ‘We expect no end of fun from you, 
now you’ve come back. I am so sick of all 
those Barrack parties; but you will always 
have something going on, won’t you? And 
Reine, you must ask us. How delicious a 
dance would be in the hall! Bertie, remember 
you are to go to Ascot with ws; you are our 
cousin, not any one else’s. When one is 
related to the hero of the moment, one is 
not going to let one’s glory drop. Promise, 
Bertie! you go with us?” 

“T am quite willing, if you want me,” said 
Herbert. 

‘Oh; if we want you !—of course we want 
you—we want you always,” cried Sophy. 
“Why, you are the lion; we are proud of 
you. We shall want to let everybody see 
that you don’t despise your poor relations, 
that you remember we are your cousins, and 
used to play with you.. Don’t you recollect, 
Bertie? Kate and Reine used to be the 
friends always, because they were the stea- 
diest; and you and me—we. were the ones 
who got into scrapes!” cried Sophy. This, to 
tell the truth, was a very rash statement ; for 
Herbert, always delicate, had not been in 
the habit of getting into scrapes. But all the 
more for this, he was pleased with the idea. 

“ Yes,” he said half doubtfully, “I recol- 

lect ;” but his recollections were not clear 
enough to enter into details. 
’ “Come, let us get into a scrape again,” 
cried Sophy; “it is such a lovely night. 
Let us send the carriage on in front, and 
walk. Come with us, won’t you? After a 
party, it is so pleasant to have a walk; and 
we have been such swells to-night. Come, 
Bertie, let’s run on, and bring ourselves 
down.” 

“Sophy, you madcap! I daresay the night 
air is not good for him,” said Kate. 

Upon which Sophy broke forth into the 
merriest laughter. “As if Bertie cared for 
the night air! Why, he looks twice as strong 
as any of us. Will you come?” 
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“‘ With all my heart,” said Herbert ; “it is 
the very thing after such a tremendous busi- 
ness as Aunt Susan’s dinner. This is not 
the kind of entertainment I mean to give. 
We shall leave the swells, as you say, to take 
care of themselves.” 

“ And ask me!” said bold Sophy, running 
out into the moonlight, which just then got 
free of the clouds. She was in high spirits, 
and pleased with the decided beginning she 
had made. In her white dress, with her 
white shoes twinkling over the dark cool 
greenness of the grass, she looked like a 
fairy broken forth from the woods. ‘ Who 
will run a race with me to the end of the 
lane?” she cried, pirouetting round and 
round the lawn. How pretty she was, how 
gay, how light-hearted—a madcap, as her 
sister said, who stood in the shadow of the 
porch laughing, and bade Sophy recollect 
that she would ruin her shoes. 

“ And you can’t run in high heels,” said 
Kate. 

“Can’t I?” cried Sophy. ‘Come, Bertie, 
come!” They nearly knocked down Mr. 
Farrel-Austin, who stood outside smoking 
his cigar, and swearing within himself, as 
they rushed out through the little gate. The 
carriage was proceeding at a foot pace, its 
lamps making two bright lines of light along 
the wood, the coachman swearing internally 
as much as his master. The others followed 
more quietly—Kate, Reine, and Everard. 
Giovanna, yawning, had withdrawn some 
time before. 

“ Sophy, really, is too great a romp,” said 
Kate ; “ she is always after some nonsense ; 
and now we shall never be able to overtake 
them, to talk to Bertie about coming to the 
Hatch. Reine, you must settle it. We do 
sO want you to come; consider how long it 
is since we have seen you, and of course 
everybody wants to see you; so unless we 
settle at once we shall miss our chance. 
Everard must come too; we have been so 
long separated; and perhaps,” said Kate, 
dropping her voice, “ papa may have been 
disagreeable ; but that don’t make any differ- 
ence to us. Say when you will come; we 
are all cousins together, and we ought to be 
friends. What a blessing when there are 
no horrible questions of property between 
people !” said Kate, who had so much sense. 
“ Now it don’t matter to any one, except for 
friendship, who is next of kin.” 

“ Bertie has won,” said Sophy, calling out 
to them. “Fancy! I thought I was sure, 
such a short distance ; men can stay better 
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i: we can,” said the well-informed young 


| woman ; “but for a little bit like this, the 





girl ought to win.” 

“‘ Since you have come back, let us settle 
about when they are to come,” said Kate; 
and then there ensued a lively discussion. 
They clustered all together at the end of the 
lane, in the clear space where there were no 
shadowing trees—the two young men acting 
as shadows, the girls all distinct in their 
pretty light dresses, which the moon whitened 
and brightened. The consultation was very 
animated, and diversified by much mirth and 
laughter, Sophy being wild, as she said, with 
excitement, with the stimulation of the race, 
and of the night air and thefreedom. “ After 
a grand party of swells, where one has to 
behave one’s self,” she said, “one always 
goes wild.” And she fell to waltzing about 
the party. Everard was the only one of them 
who had any doubt as to the reality of 
Sophy’s madcap mood ; the others accepted 
it with the naive confidence of innocence. 
They said to each other, what a merry girl 
she was! when at last, moved by Mr. Farrel- 
Austin’s sulks and the determination of the 
coachman, the girls permitted themselves 
to be placed in the carriage. ‘“ Recollect 
Friday!” they both cried, kissing Reine, 
and giving the most cordial pressure of the 
hand to Herbert. The three who were left 
stood and looked after the carriage as it set 
off along the moonlit road. Reine had 
taken her brother’s arm. She gave Everard 
no opportunity to resume that interrupted 
conversation on board the steamboat. And 
Kate and Sophy had not been at all attentive 
to their cousin, who was quite as nearly re- 
lated to them as Bertie, so that if he was 
slightly misanthropical and disposed to find 
fault, it can scarcely be said that he had no 
justification. They all strolled along to- 
gether slowly, enjoying the soft evening and 
the suppressed moonlight, which was now 
dim again, struggling faintly through a mys- 
terious labyrinth of cloud. 

“T had forgotten what nice girls they 
were,” said Herbert ; “ Sophy especially ; so 
kind and so genial and unafiected. How 
foolish one is when one is young! I don’t 
think I liked them, even, when we were last 
here.” ; , 

“They are sometimes too kind,” said 
Everard, shrugging his shoulders ; but neither 
of the others took any notice of what he 
said. 

“ One is so much occupied with one’s self 
when one is young,” said middle-aged Reine, 


already over twenty, and feeling all the ad-. 


vantages which age bestows. 
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“Do you think it is that?” said Herbert. 
He was much affected by the cordiality of 
his cousins, and moved by many concurring 
causes to a certain sentimentality of mind; 
and he was not indisposed for a little of that 
semi-philosophical talk which sounds so ele- 
vating and so improving at his age. 

* Yes,” said Reine with confidence ; “ one 
is so little sure of one’s self, one is always 
afraid of having done amiss ; things you say 
sound so silly when you think them over. I 
blush sometimes now when I am quite alone 
to think how silly I must have seemed ; and 
that prevents you doing justice to others ; 
but I like Kate best.” 

“And I like Sophy best. She has no 
nonsense about her; she is so frank and 
so simple. Which is Everard for? On the 
whole, there is no doubt about it, English 
girls have a something, a je ne sais quoi—” 

“T can’t give any opinion,” said Everard 
laughing. “ After your visit to the Hatch 
you will be able to decide. And have you 
thought what Aunt Susan will say, within 
the first week, almost before you have been 
seen at home P” 

“By Jove! I forgot Aunt Susan!” cried 
Herbert with a sudden pause; then he 
laughed, trying to feel the exquisite fun of 
asking Aunt Susan’s permission, while they 


were so independent of her ; but this scarcely 


answered just at first. “ Of course,” he 
added, with an attempt at self-assertion, 
“one cannot go on consulting Aunt Susan’s 
opinion for ever.” 

“But the first week!” Everard had 
all the delight of mischief in making them 
feel the subordination in which they still 
stood in spite of themselves. He went on 
laughing. “ I would not say anything about 
it to-night. She is not half pleased with 
Madame Jean, as they call her. I hope 
Madame Jean has been getting it hot. 
Everything went off perfectly well by a 
miracle, but that woman has nearly spoiled it 
by her nonsense and her boy .s 

“Whom do you call that woman?” said 
Herbert coldly. “I think Madame Jean did 
just what a warm-hearted person would do. 
She did not wait for mere ceremony or con- 
gratulations pre-arranged. or my _ part,” 
said Herbert stiffly, “I never admired any 
one so much. She is the most beautiful, 
glorious creature !” 

“There was no one there so pretty,” said 
innocent Reine. 

“Pretty! she is not pretty: she is splen- 
did! she is beautiful! By Jove! to see her 
with her arm raised, and that child on her 





shoulder—it’s like a picture! If you will 
laugh,” said Herbert pettishly, “ don’t laugh 
in that offensive way! What have they 
done to you, and why are you so disagree- 
able to night ?” 

“Am I disagreeable ?” said Everard laugh- 
ing again. It was all he could do to keep 
from being angry, and he felt this was the 
safest way. “ Perhaps it is that I am more 
enlightened than you youngsters. However 
beautiful a woman may be (and I don’t deny 
she’s very handsome), I can see when she’s 
playing a part.” 

‘What part is she playing?” cried Herbert 
hotly. Reine was half frightened by his 
vehemence, and provoked, as he was, by 
Everard’s disdainful tone; but she pressed 
her brother’s arm to restrain him, fearful of a 
quarrel, as girls are so apt to be. 

“‘T suppose you will say we are all playing 
our parts; and so we are,” said Reine. 
“ Bertie, you have been the hero to-night, and 
we are all your satellites for the moment. 
Come in quick, it feels chilly. I don’t sup- 
pose even Everard would say Sophy was 
playing a part, except her natural one,” she 
added with a laugh. 

Everard was taken by surprise. He 
echoed her laugh with all the imbecility of 
astonishment. ‘“ You believe in them too,” 
he said to her in an aside, then added, “ No, 
only her natural part,” with a tone which 
Herbert found as offensive as the other. 
Herbert himself was in a state of flattered 
self-consciousness which made him look 
upon every word said against his worshippers 
as an assault upon himself, Perhaps the lad 
being younger than his years, was still at the 
age when a boy is more in love with himself 
than any one else, and loves others according 
to their appreciation of that self which bulks 
so largely in his own eyes. Giovanna’s 
homage to him, and Sophy’s enthusiasm of 
cousinship, and the flattering look in all 
these fine eyes, had intoxicated Herbert. He 
could not but feel that they were above all 
criticism, these young, fair women, who did 
such justice to his own excellencies. As for 
any suggestion that their regard for him was 
not genuine, it was as great an insult to him 
as to them, and brought him down, in the 
most humbling way, from the pedestal on 
which they had elevated him. Reine’s hand 
patting softly on his arm kept him silent, 
but he felt that he could knock down 
Everard with pleasure, and fumes of anger 
and self-exaltation mounted into his head. 

“Don’t quarrel, Bertie,” Reine whispered 
in his ear. 
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“Quarrel! he is not worth quarrelling 
with. He is jealous, I suppose, because I 
am more important than he is,” Herbert said, 
stalking through the long passages which 
were still all bright with lights and flowers. 
Everard, hanging back out of hearing, fol- 
lowed the two young figures with his eyes 
through the windings of the passage. Her- 
bert held his head high, indignant. Reine, 
with both her hands on his arm, soothed and 
calmed her brother. They were both resentful 
of his sour tone and what he had said. 

“TI dare say they think I am jealous,” 
Everard said to himself with a laugh that 
was not merry, and went away to his own 
room, and beginning to arrange his things for 
departure, meaning to leave next day. He 
had no need to stay there to swell Herbert’s 
triumph, he who had so long acted as nurse 
to him without fee or reward. Not quite 
without reward either, he thought, after all, 
rebuking himself, and held up his hand and 
looked at it intently, with a smile stealing over 
his face. Why should he interfere to save 
Herbert from his own vanity and folly? Why 
should he subject himself to the usual fate of 
Mentors, pointing out Scylla on the one 
side and Charybdis on the other? If the 
frail vessel was determined to be wrecked, 
what had he, Everard, to do with it? Let 
the boy accomplish his destiny, who cared ? 
and then what could Reine do but take re- 
fuge with her natural champion, he whom she 
herself had appointed to stand in her place, 
and who had his own score against her still un- 
acquitted? It was evidently to his interest to 
keep out of the way, to let things go as they 
would. “And I'll back Giovanna against 
Sophy,” he said to himself, half jealous, 
half laughing, as he went to sleep. 

As for Herbert, he lounged into the great 
hall, where some lights were still burn- 
ing, with his sister, and found Miss Susan 
there, pale with fatigue and the excitement 
past, but triumphant. “I hope you have 
not tired yourself out,” she said. “It was 
like those girls to lead you out into the 








‘| cold. 
|| than to see you laid up again; but I don’t 
| give them credit for any scheme. 
| too feather-brained for anything but folly.” 











|| Meant. 


|night air, to give you a chance of taking 
Their father would like nothing better 


They are 


“Do you mean our cousins Sophy and 
Kate?” said Herbert with some solemnity, 
and an unconscious attempt to overawe Miss 
Susan, who was not used to anything of this 
kind, and was unable to understand what he 


“I mean the Farrel-Austin girls,” she 


said. “Riot and noise and nonsense is 
their very atmosphere. I hope you do not 
like these kind of goings on, Reine ?” 

The brother and sister looked at each 
other. “You have always disliked the 
Farrel-Austins,” said Herbert, bravely put- 
ting himself in the breach. “I don’t know 
why, Aunt Susan. But we have no quarrel 
with the girls. They are very nice and 
friendly. Indeed, Reine and I have pro- 
mised to go to them on Friday, for two or 
three days.” 

He was three-and-twenty, he was acknow- 
ledged master of the house ; but Herbert felt 
a certain tremor steal over him, and stood 
up before her with a strong sense of valour 
and daring as he said these words, 

“Going to them on Friday—to the Farrel- 
Austins, for three or four days! then you do 
not mean even to go to your own parish 
church on your first Sunday? Herbert,” said 
Miss Susan, indignantly, “ you will break 
Augustine’s heart.” 

“No, no, we did not say three or four 
days. I thought of that,” said Reine. “We 
shall return on Saturday. Don’t be angry, 
Aunt Susan. They were very kind, and we 
thought it was no harm.” 

Herbert gave her an indignant glance. 
It was on his lips to say, “‘ It does not matter 
whether Aunt Susan is angry or not,” ‘but 
looking at her, he thought better of it. 
“Yes,” he said after a pause, “we shall 
return on Saturday. They were very kind, as 
Reine says, and how visiting our cousins 
could possibly involve any harm a 

“That is your own affair,” said Miss 
Susan ; “I know what you mean, Herbert, 
and of course you are right, you are not 
children any longer, and must choose your 
own friends; well! Before you go, however, 
I should like to settle everything. To-nigh 
is my last night. Yes, yes, it is too late to 
discuss that now. I don’t mean to say 
more at present. It went off very well, 
very pleasantly, but for that ridiculous inter- 
ruption of Giovanna’s p 

“T did not think it was ridiculous,” said 
Herbert. “It was very pretty. Does 
Giovanna displease you too?” 

Once more Reine pressed his arm. He 
was not always going to be coerced like this. 
If Miss Susan wants to be unjust and un- 
generous, he was man enough, he felt, to 
meet her to the face. 

“It was very ridiculous, I thought,” she 
said with a sigh, “and I told her so. I 
don’t suppose she meant any harm. She is 
very ignorant, and knows nothing about the 
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customs of society. ‘Thank heaven, she can’t 
stay very long now.” 

“Why can’t she stay?” cried Herbert 
alarmed. “Aunt Susan, I don’t know 
what has come over you. You used to be so 
kind to everybody, but now— And it is the 
people I particularly like you are so furious 
against. Why? those girls, who areas pretty 
and as pleasant as possible, and just the 
kind of companions Reine wants, and 
Madame Jean, who is the most charming 
person I ever saw in this house. Ignorant! 
I think she is very accomplished. How she 
sang last night, and what an eye she has for 
the picturesque ! I never admired Whiteladies 
so much as this morning, when she took us 
over it. Aunt Susan, don’t be so cross. Are 
you disappointed in Reine, or in me, that 
you are so hard upon the people we like 
most ?” 

“The people you like most?” cried Miss 
Susan aghast. 

“Yes, Aunt Susan, I like them too,” said 
Reine, bravely putting herself by her 
brother’s side. I believe they both thought 
it was a most chivalrous and high-spirited 
thing they were doing, rejecting experience 
and taking rashly what seemed to them the 
weaker side. The side of the accused 
against the judge, the side of the young 
against the old. It seemed so natural to do 
that. The two stood together in their fool- 
ishness in the old hall, all decorated in their 
honour, and confronted the dethroned queen 





of it with a smile. She stood baffled and 
thunderstruck, gazing at them and scarcely 
knew what to say. 

“ Well, children, well!” she managed to get 
out at last. “You are no longer under me, 
you must choose your own friends ; but God 
help you, what is to become of you if these 
are the kind of people you like best!” 

They both laughed softly; though Reine 
had compunctions, they were not afraid. 
“You must confess at least that we have 
good taste,” said Herbert; “two very 
pretty people, and one beautiful. I should 
have been much happier with Sophy at one 
hand and Madam Jean on the other, instead 
of those two swells, as Sophy calls them.” 

“Sophy, as you call her, would give her 
head for their notice,” cried Miss Susan in- 
dignant, “two of the best women in the 
county, and the most important families.” 

Herbert shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ They 
did not amuse me,” he said, “but perhaps 
I am stupid. I prefer the foolish Sophy 
and the undaunted Madame Jean.” 

Miss Susan left them with a cold: good 
night to see all the lights put out, which was 
important in the old house. She was so 
angry that it almost eased her of her personal 
burden ; but Reine, I confess, felt a thrill of 
panic as she went up the oak stairs. Scylla 
and Charybdis! She did not identify Her- 
bert’s danger, but in her heart there worked 
a vague premonition of danger, and without 
knowing why, she was afraid. 





A BURIED LOVE. 


(>? love was born amid the purple heather, 
When winds were still, and vesper lights were red ; 
For one bright year we cherished it together; 
Now, it lies cold and dead. 


Dead ; and across the brown hill-ridges, wailing, 
Comes the wild autumn in her swift return, 
With sullen tears, and misty garments trailing 
Over the faded fern. 


Ah, there may come a time—God send it quickly— 
When love’s lone grave shall wear a fragrant wreath 
Of blooms, and velvet mosses, piling thickly 
Upon the dust beneath. 


And we, across the heather slow returning, 
May seek, perchance, this sacred mound of ours ; 
Seek it, unvexed by any foolish yearning, 
And find it lost in flowers. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 





























ON CHARITY. 





ON CHARITY. 


Preached at GHestminster Abbey, September 20, 1874, afternoon 


“Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself ayer seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not over iniquity, but rejoiceth 
with the truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all = Charity never faileth : 
but whether there be prophecies, they shall fail ; whether there be tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, it 
shall vanish away.””—1 CoRINTHIANS xiii. 4—8. 


(MARITY. Let us think awhile what | therefore St. John, on St. Paul’s showing, is 
that word means in this passage, and | right when he says that God is Love. 
why it will never fail, though all human| And, conversely, when St. Paul says that 
knowledge, all human endowments, natural | Love abides and is eternal, he, too, must 
and supernatural, will vanish away. It may | be right, on the showing of St. John. For 
be worth our while. For the inquiry ought to | St. John says boldly, God is Love. ‘That is, 
carry us back to root-questions of sound | Love zs of the substance and essence of 
theology—to the contemplation of the very | God. But whatsoever is of the substance of 








being and essence of God, and therefore of | 
the ground and source of all sound morals— 

as it was said of old, “There is nothing good | 
in man which is not first in God.” 

The text, then, speaks of Charity—in | 
plain English, of Love. 

It has often been regretted, and I share in | 
the regret, that our translators did not do in | 
this passage what they did in similar passages | 
in St. John’s Epistles, and use the good old | 
English word Love, instead of the Latin 
word Charity, which was first, it is said, 
adopted from prudish motives by an old 
monk of the fifth century, who, to judge 
from the writings which he has left, knew 


as little of true charity as he did of true | 


purity. 

If our translators had done by St. Paul’s 
Epistles as they did by St. John’s, we 
English should not now be mistaking, and 
too often substituting, almsgiving for charity, 
in direct contradiction to St. Paul’s words, 
“If I give all my goods to feed the poor, 
and have not charity, I am nothing.” 





Neither, in that case, should I have had 


God must be eternal; and therefore Love 
must be eternal, even as God. 

God, therefore, according to St. Paul and 
St. John, is such a being—of such a charac- 
ter—as is described in this thirteenth chapter 
of 1 Corinthians. 

And what character is that? Think over 
the text. Think over that description of 
Charity, and then if you should say that it 
is too wonderful to be true, I shall not blame 
you. Many a man who was himself better 
learned in the knowledge of God than, I 
trust, any of us here would dare to fancy 
ourselves—many a once-famous divine and 
preacher has said, “It is too wonderful to 
be true, and is not true. God is not at all 
like that, and cannot be.” Nevertheless, true 
it is, however wonderful—that gospel and 
most blessed news. God it is—God the 
maker of the universe, who suffereth long 
and is kind—even to the most sinful—who 
boasteth not, and is not puffed up against the 
foolish and the ignorant. God seeketh not 
his own, is not easily provoked. God thinketh 
no evil. God rejoiceth not over iniquity— 















































to remind you, as I do now, that what St. | that is, in seeing sinners punished, though 
Paul means by charity, when he says,| they deserve it utterly—but rejoiceth with 
“Charity never faileth;” is neither more nor | the truth—that is, in seeing men discover 
less than what St. John means by Love, when | their true interest, the true law of life. God 
he says, “ God is Love.” | beareth all things, God trusteth all things, 
Keep this in mind, and then, as it seems! God hopeth all things, God endureth all 
to me, you will see that St. Paul is right, and | things. In one word, God is Love. 
must be right, when he says that Charity| If any one shall say, Impossible! can 
never would fail. That whatever else might | we, ought we, to speak of the Maker of 
vanish and cease, in the course of ages, Love | the universe in such words? I can only 
would endure, eternal and for ever. For, as | reply once more, It is most difficult to, be- 
I hold, and shall hold, both right reason and | lieve ; so difficult that flesh and blood, un- 
sound theology tell us that there is, and can | assisted human nature, will not reveal it to 
be but One Eternal; And therefore, if Love | any man: but only the Holy Spirit of God. 
be eternal, Love must be of God, ay, and not | We are all apt, when we think of God, to 
an awident of God, without which He would | anthropomorphize, in the true sense of that 
still be God, but a property of God, of the | most misused word, to take counsel with 
very substance and essence of God. And _ flesh and blood, and fancy that God has 
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our carnal, animal passions, our carnal, 
animal weaknesses. ‘To say to ourselves, Of 
course God is good, and God is Love— 
because the Bible says so. But practically 
these words to us are apt to have a different 
meaning from what they would have in the 
case of a human being, and God’s goodness, 
and God’s love we think, must be very 
different from our own. For, says the carnal 
heart to itself, if God be infinitely powerful 
and majestic, then He must be—what? We 


do not like to say—infinitely proud, self- | 


willed, self-interested—for these are ugly 
words, against which the moral sense and 
reason in us, however dominant, rebels when 
they are put forth in their naked ugliness. 
But we do say in our hearts, If God be 
infinite in power and majesty, He will surely 
act, at least at times, as we should act had 
ve infinite power and majesty ; and how we 
should be tempted to behave, we know too 
well. Should not we have a high opinion of 
ourselves? Should not we stand on our 
rights? Should not we expect respect and 
obedience from all our subjects? Should we 
not avenge anything like insolence or disobe- 
dience on their part, and that all the more 
the greater potentate we krew ourselves to 
be ?—agreeing with the sophism of certain 
so-called theologians, who have said that 
because God is infinite every sin committed 
against Him must needs be infinite also, and 
deserving of infinite punishment. 

Yes, this is what we should all be tempted 
to do; and therefore we are tempted—God 
forgive us—to fancy that the King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords is even such a one as we 
should be in His place. 

We are tempted, I say—and there is no 
sure deliverance, I believe, save this—to 
believe with our whole hearts and souls that 
such as the Father is, who is the Eternal 
Cause of all things visible and invisible, 
such is the Son, who was crucified for us on 
Calvary ; and such is the Holy Spirit, who 
has inspired every pure and noble, every just 
and loving instinct which we, or any human 
being, have ever felt. 

Still it is very difficult to believe that the 
Absolute and Infinite God is Absolute In- | 
finite Love. 

It is very wonderful ; 
mystery of the universe. 
said, which flesh and blood, unassisted human 
nature, however unsophisticated, will reveal 
to no man; 
ae, however sound, will reveal to no} 
man ; but only the Holy Spirit of God, the | 
oi the Father and of the Son. 


rit ¢ 


GS) 


ba 


Only, I say, the Spirit of God, enlighten- 
ing the heart, the inward eye of man. 

For the eye only sees that which it brings 
with it, the power of seeing. And if the 
light in us be—as it too often must be— 
darkened, then all the universe looks dark to 
us likewise. No, it requires more than mere 
sentiment, more than mere gaiety, more than 
mere health and youth, to look beyond the 
cloud which so often overshadows the beauty of 
nature ; beyond the hurricane and the earth- 
quake and the pestilence, and all the ills to 
which human flesh is heir. It needs the 
faith of a true Christian, and one of no 





it is ¢he wonder, the | 
The mystery, as I | 


the mystery which physical | 


common depth, to know that, in spite of 
all that seems to contradict it, God is love; 
to’ perceive in nature, with the great and 
pious poet— 
“ A presence which disturbed him with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts—a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interiused 
Whose dwelling x is the light of setting suns, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of m an, 
A notion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all obje cts of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 
Therefore he was still a lover of the 
meadows and the woods and mountains, and 


“ Of all that we be hold in this green earth ; 
Ot all the mighty world of eye and ear, 
Both what a half create and what perceive.’ 


Well pleased to recognise— 


** In nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of his purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardiz un of his heart and soul, 
Of all his moral being 


Nay, so true is it that the eye only sees 
that which it brings with it the power of 
seeing, that the Bible itself—the Gospel itself 
—will not reveal to man a God of Love 
unless he opens his Bible with an already 
loving spirit. 

Is that not true? notorious? palpable? 

Have there not been men in every age 
who have professed, and sincerely, the 
utmost reverence for the Bible—some of 
whom have professed to draw their doctrines 
from the Bible only, and from no other 
source—who have found in the Bible only 
the reflex of their own stern hearts? who 
have found in the Bible a God not of love, 
but a God of wrath? A God not of light, 
| but of darkness? Not a Saviour, but a 
destroyer? Not a Father, not even a Judge, 
but an enemy? Not one “whose mercy is 
over all his works;” not one “who hateth 
| nothing that He hath made;” not one “ who 
is merciful in this, that He rewardeth every 
man according to his works ;” not one “ who 
is long- suffering , gracious, and of great good- 
| ness,’ Not, in fact, such a God as the old 
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Jews, even before the Incarnation of our 
Lord, had discerned to be the Ruler of the 
Universe — but a Being of whom I shall 
only say, that He may well become the 
object of our dread, but never, never, of our 
trust and love. ; 

Have they not, alas! do they not still, 
torture with this ghastly phantasm of a con- 
demning and destroying God, for the purpose 
of what they call converting them, the souls 
of innocent maidens and of little children, 
of those of whom the Lord said, “ Except ye 
be converted, and become as one of these 
little children, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven?” Nay, have they 
not, do they not still, represent the incarna- 
tion and the sufferings of our Lord as a 
device, not for manifesting the love of God, 
but for arresting His wrath? Have they not, 
do they not still, travestie the Gospel, the 
good news of salvation, into a bad news of 
damnation, endless and hopeless, for the 
whole human race, with the exception of a 
few elect? 

No wonder, and no shame either, if on 
both sides of the Atlantic young. hearts 
should be revolting now from such an idea 
of their Father in heaven. No wonder, and 
no shame either, if when they arrive at years 
of discretion, and have their senses exer- 
cised to discern between good and evil, they 
should say, ‘‘ Rather any God. Rather—ah! 
desperate, and yet in them pardonable cry 
—Rather no God at all—than such a God 
as that.” 

No wonder if the old dogmas of Calvinism 
| be crumbling down faster and faster, before 
| wider, wiser, and more humane views of the 
|| actual condition of mankind and of its stern 
|| morality, and that thousands of young spirits 
|| have broken adrift upon the wild seas of 
doubt, having parted from the anchors of a 
creed which was strong enough to hold them 
while they were children, but too weak to 
| hold them when they grew to men. 

No wonder, too, if, among those with 
|| whom such conceptions of God have be- 
|| come hereditary, Romanism should seem 
| more and more fascinating, ay, actually more 
and more reasonable: and why? Because 
|| while it, too, sets forth as the ground of all 
|| things a Deity as terrible as does Calvinism 
| itself, it has learned to soften the fearful 
|| picture, and to soothe at once the conscience 
'| and the reason of man, by introducing innu- 
|| merable mediators, who can avert the wrath 
|| of God, and most of all that most exqui- 
| Site and most alluring dream—of an ideal 
mother—a perfect woman’s heart, enthroned 





in heaven. Against the fascination of that 
fair but enervating dveam, we, or at least 
our children after us, shall struggle more and 
more in vain, unless we have believed fully 
the eternal Gospel contained in those great 
words, “ Such as the Father is, such is the 
Son, and such is the Holy Ghost.” Unless 
we have taught ourselves and our children 
to say boldly and in fulness of faith—“ All 
that man can imagine of the charity of the 
Blessed Virgin, or of any created being, is 
already true, and more true, of the charity 
of Jesus Christ. And all that is true of the 
charity of. Jesus Christ is equally true of the 
charity of the Father, the first cause of all 
things, visible and invisible, who dwells in 
the light whereunto no man may approach. 
For God is Love. And if He be Love, 
then, though heaven were unpeopled of all 
its saints, His love alone would be enough 
for us, and for the whole universe.” 

“ Such as the Father is, such is the Son, 
and such is the Holy Ghost.” What weighty 
and what practical thoughts should spring 
from the last clause of that saying! It lays 
down for us no less than the eternal and 
immutable ground of all morals. It defines 
goodness, and then gives men a reason for 
being good, which is perhaps the only ulti- 
mate reason—namely, God is Love. Be- 
loved, if God so loved us, we ought also to 
love one another. 

Do you not catch my meaning? Look at 
it thus. If the Father be Love, and the Son 
be Love, then the Holy Spirit, who is the 
Spirit of the Father and of the Son, must 
needs be the Spirit of Love ; and those who 
love not are not led by the Spirit of God. 

But if so, what a practical test—what a 
stern and searching test—for all of us who 
profess to have our share in that Holy 
Spirit! What a test of the soundness and 
vitality of our religion! A test which should 
make us tremble at times before the solemn | 
thought, What proof have I that the Holy 
Spirit is in me; and that my character is 
formed, my feelings guided, by that Holy 
Spirit ? 

Intellectual 
finement ? 
all good. 
God, nor the fruits of the Spirit. They are 
the fruits of the intellect, the emotions, the 
nervous temperament. Why, even courage, 
constancy even to martyrdom, need not be | 
the fruit of the Spirit of God. How many a 
man in past ages has been ready to give his 
body to be burned for what he -considered 
truth, and yet was so little led by the Spirit 
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orthodoxy ? 
Devoutness ? Zeal? 
But they are not the Spirit of 
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of God, that he was equally ready to burn 
his fellow-men, in case they differed from 
him! How many now, who arrogate to 
themselves the almost exclusive possession 
of the Spirit of God, make that very conceit 
the excuse for a pharisaism and misanthropy, 
which—unless St. Paul was wrong—dis- 
proves their arrogant assumption! Alas! Is 
it not too notorious that all these qualities, 
fair and noble as they are—useful as helps 
to poor human nature in the struggle after 
the higher life, are yet but too compatible 
with the lower life—too compatible with a 
vain false heart, a cruel temper—even with 
gross immorality? 

No. Not such is the Spirit of God, or the 
religion of the Spirit, or the fruits of the 
Spirit. For of that Spirit it is written, “God 
is Love, and he that dwelleth in Love, dwell- 
eth in God, and God in him.” And of the 
religion of that Spirit it is written, “ If a man 
say, I love God, and hate his brother, he is a 
liar. For he who loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen?” And of the fruits of that 
Spirit it is written, “ The fruits of the Spirit 
are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 
Temperance—the self-restraint which gives 
no needless pain to any human being, which 
is reticent, modest, courteous, gracious, and 
full of grace, and of all else which makes 
human beings lovely in the eyes of their 
fellow-men: because out of their morals, 





and therefore out of their manners, shines 
out that gracious Spirit of Love, which is the 
Spirit of God. 

Happy are such, yea, blessed. Though 
they be poor, illiterate, stupid, ugly, what 
not, still if they have but, charity then they, 
and not the exclusive Pharisee—they, and 
not the stern logician—they, and not the mor- 
bid ascetic—they, and not the fluent preacher 
—they are the salt of the earth, which keeps 
society from decay. They are the light of the 
world, which keeps off from it, here and there 
at least, that outer darkness of mistrust 
and hate, wherein is weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth. They, and they alone, are the 
peace-makers, who shall be called, even by 
the unpeaceful world, the children of God. 
They, and they alone, are the pure in heart, 
who shall see God. For in God’s light they 
see light; and the world is bright to them, 
through all its sadness. And in God’s love 
they feel love, and all mankind is precious 
to them, in spite of all its follies. They, 
in their deeds, their words, their man- 
ners, often their very faces, and their very 
voices reflect that Eternal Love which is 
Light, and that Eternal Light which is Love, 
They, and they alone, enter here, now, in 
this world, into that one true Eternal Life 
which is the life of Christ and of God. 
They, and they alone, enter here, now, in 
this world, into that high beatitude, “ He 
that dwelleth in Love, dwelleth in God; 
and God in him.” 





THE LITTLE BAUBLE. 
A Story of a Street-Arab. 


A POOR little, street-going Arab, 
With an old sack about him drawn, 
Was wandering, cold and hungry, 
Out in the “‘ shuddering dawn ;” 
Till he came to a spacious door-step, 
With an old stone portal above ; 
And he sate him down on his dear old sack, 
And thought of his mother’s love. 


He took from his breast a locket, 
All black with dirt and years, 

And he smothered it with his kisses, 
And watered it with his tears. 

“‘T have saved it through all these years ; 
They are not many, it is truae— 

But I have had some hard fights for it, 
With men and with hunger too. 


‘ T fought for it, down with the fever— 
They could not master me then ; 

I bit their hands like a tiger, 
And ceased to belong to men. 





Oh ! I cannot fight any more, 

The day of fighting is past ; 
Death comes—but I am the victor, 
For I hold the prize to the last. 

Good bye—I feel it is coming, 
It will not wait till day ”— 

So he laid his head on the doorstep, 
And quietly passed away. 


Then the servants came out in the morning, 
And found what was lying there ; 
And one came after another, 
Till no space of those steps was bare. 
The women—the young—they wept, 
For the boy had got lovely eyes ; 
But the old and the flunkies looked on, 
With a sort of genteel surprise. 


‘¢‘ We had better send for the master,” 
And forthwith the master came ; 

‘* Yes, sleep is sweet in the morning, 
But I do not hold you to blame.” 
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Then he looked at the bones on the door-step, 
And thought “‘ whose could be the sin ?’’ 
And he told the flunkies about him, 
To carry the poor corpse in ; 
But the serving-men stared and wondered, 
As if ’twere the day of doom : 
| So he took the corpse in his own strong arms, 
And carried it into his room. 





| Then he laid it down, oh, so gently, 
And scanned the poor Arab’s face, 
Whilst his own was as pale as ashes, 
| And he shivered, a little space. 
| He opened the poor little fingers, 
| 
| 


When something fell to the ground, 
It was but a worthless locket— 
But he knew well what he had found. 
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|| He looked at it gravely and fondly, 
With tears—and he touched a spring, 

And saw a scrap of his own brown hair, 
Tied up in a little ring. 


So the whole story lay before him, 
He thought of the love and the shame, 

Of the soft brown eyes of the murdered girl, 
Of the child without a name. 





| And he moaned, “Oh! boy, for your mother’s sake, 
You fought and were eager to die ; 

You kept your promise to your mother— 
But mine was a bitter lie. 


‘* Yes; yours was the knightly nature ; 
Yes, yours was the blood so blue: 

No knight of King Arthur’s table, 
Was ever more brave and true.” 
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* * * 

«‘ Found dead” was the ready verdict— 
But they could not find a name; 

So the parish had charge of the body, 
Till a better claimant came. 

And soon it was noised in the workhouse, 
That a better claimant had come: 


| A piece of gold to the beadle, 


And the poor bones were carried home. 


| They buried him not as a pauper, 


| 


But as one with good blood in his veins; 


| And the stains which he left behind him, 


Were only his father’s stains. 
JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 





EXPERIMENTS IN AGRICULTURE, PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL. 


PART I. 


i was said of old, that a good man strug- 

gling with adversity was a sight for the 
gods. For us men, the sight of deserved 
success is probably the pleasantest, but the 
next pleasantest is surely that of failure 
bravely and cheerfully borne. It is just such 
a story which is told in a unique work re- 
cently published, “Ten Years of Gentleman- 
Farming at Blennerhasset, with Co-operative 
Objects,” by William Lawson, Charles. D. 
Hunter, F.C.S., and others (Longmans). If 
my readers can form to themselves any idea 
of what Robinson Crusoe would be if padded 
with statistics, I believe they would come 
nearer to a conception of the book in ques- 
tion than through any description of mine. 
Though the one relates to a Cumberland 
parish, and the other to an island in the 
Pacific ; though the one is fiction wrought 
by exquisite art to the perfect semblance of 
fact, the other is only strange fact most 
simply narrated, there is the same charm 
of what I might call limpidity about 
both. You see what you are told as in the 
clearest of mirrors. This applies more or 
less to the whole work, but more especially 
to those chapters which are written by Mr. 
Lawson himself (for indeed the book has 
many fathers), and in particular to the really 
charming bit of autobiography contained in 
the chapter, “ Commencement of Farming.” 


**Born at Brayton, Camberland, in 1836, I had 
the advantage of being the son of parents who 
were more anxious that their children should be 
happy and good, than that they should be learned 
or great. My father (Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., 
of Brayton) had my education conducted—in 
religious manner—at home, where I acquired a 
little Latin and Greek, and a few other things; and 
where, as is the case with many other youths, any- 
thing in the shape of lessons was not attractive to me; 
and I learned as little as possible. I had, before I 
was eighteen, travelled several times on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and visited Egypt and Palestine; 
never brought me much in contact 


‘always had the 





what is called ‘knowledge of the world;’ nor, as: I 
prospect of wealth enough to enable 
me to live without working, did I form what are 
called ‘business habits.’ ined as a shooter of 
animals, a hunter of Cumberland beasts with hounds, 
and a trapper of vermin, I found mtyself, in the 
spring of 1861, in my twenty-fifth year, without an 
occupation, without many acquwaintanees—except 
among the poor, whom I had not learned to despise 
betause they spoke bad grammar, and took their 
coats off to workand without the reputation of 
having been successful in any undertakitig except 
that of the mastership and huntsmanship of my 
brother’s fox-hounds. . . In 1861 we continued fox- 
hunting as late as May; and on the 6th of May, 
having packed up my saddle-bags, I mounted a 
pleasant little horse at the door of my father’s 
house, with the intention of ig 7 myself, and to 
see whatever was to be seen. spent thirty-three 
days on the road, . . visiting some old acquaint- 
ances, and making many new ones; being shown 
over steel-works at Sheffield, and lace-works at 
Nottingham; seeing things of beauty, and finding 
objects of interest everywhere: .. And as I was 
ready to talk with anybody wlio was willing to talk 
to me, I acquired a good deal of information about 
the various customs in the counties I passed through, 
and particularly about the usual rate of wages received 
by labourers. . . Till then I had looked upon farm- 
ing as a dull business, adapted to dull people, and 
as consisting mainly in buying animals lean, and 
keeping them till they get fat; but I could not help 
being struck by the variety of the modes of farming 
practised in the different districts I passed through ; 
and it seemed to me that the diversities of agri- 
cultural practice could not: alt Be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by incidental differences, such as those 
of soil, climate, and wages; and that, therefore, all 
was not right with agriculture. After arriving in 
London, I heard of Mr. Alderman Mechi’s farming 
at Tiptree Heath, Kelvedon, Essex, and went to see 
it. There I thought I saw very much better crops 
of wheat than I had seen anywhere else on my 
journey from Cumberland ; and I became very much 
interested in Mr. Mechi’s system of liquid manure 
irrigation with iron pipes under ground, hydrants 
and gutta-percha hose; in his growing many crops 
of Italian rye-grass in the same year on the same 
ground; in his keeping cattle and pigs on boards ; in 
his deep tillage, thin sowing, and high farming gene- 
rally. When I returned home to Brayton, I tried, 
with all the enthusiasm of five-and-twenty, to impress 
on my father and his practical men the many and 
great advantages of Alderman Mechi’s system of 
farming over the old jog-trot one, and to induce 
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them to adopt it; but though they listened to my 
gospel of irigation by pipes and hose, they did not 
appear inclined to practise its doctrines. . . How- 
ever, about October, 1861, I was told that, as the 
Blennerhasset farm—about a mile from Brayton— 
was about to become vacant, I might, if I liked, take 
it and experiment upon it as I chose. This seemed 
a very fair offer; and though to become a real farmer, 
and yoke myself to a bit of ground, scarcely agreed 
with my previous notions of free enjoyment, I took 
the offer seriously into consideration ; the nearness 
of the farm to my father’s house, where I delighted 
to live, seemed to me very much in its favour; as 
did the farm itself, being in sufficiently bad condi- 
tion to be capable of great improvement. I thought 
I should be able to work on the farm as much or as 
little as I liked, and so have plenty of time for 
reading; that I should have a good opportunity of 
establishing the soundness of my agricultural theories; 
and that I should be able to give up farming when 1 
had had enough of it, or when circumstances might 
change my place of abode. Had I been differently 
circumstanced, my ignorance of farming might have 
seemed a great objection; but it seemed to me 
then to be of the never-go-into-water-till-you-know- 
how-to-swim kind; besides, anybody could carry on 
what he understood, while it would require some 
cleverness to carry on what one did not understand.” 


I am sure the last thing Mr. Lawson thinks 
of when writing is his style, and yet I venture 
to say that. for any one who knows what a 
pure English style is, free from all the 
nauseous faults of the day—from mannerism, 
pasty epithets, jerky sentences—in which the 
right word glides always naturally into the 
right place, and there is never one too few or 
too many, the above extract will be singularly 
fascinating ; and that a book which contains 
such pages, though it may be forgotten again 
and again, will live yet to delight some Elia 





|| of the twenty-fifth century. 


But let us look through the words at the 
man. Surely he stands out in them as in a 
mirror. We see the youth, rich, home-bred, 
never having had to fight for his own place 
in the little world of school, or the somewhat 
larger one of college; fond of reading, yet 
having “learned as little as possible ;” tra- 
velled, yet without knowledge of the world ; 
with large sympathies and untrained intellect ; 
successful hitherto only as a master of hounds 
and huntsman—in other words, keen of ob- 
servation ; ardent in the pursuit of objects 
which, when once attained, seem no longer 
worth having ; attracted by obstacles rather 
than repelled by them ; accustomed to mould 
other creatures to his will; easily drawn by 
novelty, and full of faith in his own opinions, 
| yet with a crystalline candour. And such 
| the progress of the story shows him to be. 
| We may be pretty sure that such a man is 
| not born to be a successful agriculturist, 





| although, if he takes up agriculture or any 
Other subject, he is certain to open out new 
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ways for himself, and by the obstacles he 


clears or does not clear, to show which path | 


may or may not be followed. 
The first thing Mr. Lawson did, after test- 


ing the soil of his farm and travelling some | 


weeks for agricultural information, was to 
engage his father’s coachman, “who had for 
a few years been keeping a small grocer’s 
shop, and tenanting a few small fields be- 
sides,” as his head man. He then bought a 
steam-plough—steam cultivation being then 
almost in its infancy—and ten tons of cheap 
guano, making thereby, as he was afterwards 
told by a. clever agricultural engineer, three 
great mistakes to begin with. As to the first 
and last mistakes, there can scarcely be two 
opinions ; but as to the first, on the other 
hand, Mr. Miller Tiffin, who was placed in 
charge of the steam-plough, and who writes 
an admirable chapter upon it, says, “It is 
very questionable if the Free Co-operative 
Farm would ever have existed had the steam- 
plough not led the way ; and it is still more 
questionable if steam cultivation would have 


attained to its present advancement in Cum. | 


berland but for some one to pioneer it, and 
to persevere through losses and crosses, dan- 
gers and difficulties, till it should prove at 
last successful, and become an accepted fact.” 
The result of eleven years’ work with the 
steam-plough was £850 7s. 9d. loss. 
no less than £1,510 was paid “for break- 
ages and repairs, in finding out what would 
answer by first finding out what would not 
answer.” ‘The land seems generally to have 
been singularly ill-adapted for steam cultiva- 
tion. 


boulders.” Another “was in fact a minia- 
ture Skiddaw.” ‘The steam-enginemen were 
for some years “disliked by all the other 
farm-hands.” 
seemed to befall them. 
system tried at first was exchanged for the 
more efficient double-engine system; the 
steam-plough became so popular at home 
that when a resolution was put in the Blen- 
nerhasset Parliament (a very peculiar deli- 
berative assembly of which I shall speak 
presently), ‘‘ that we offer the steam-plough 
tackle for sale,” the contrary was unanimously 
voted amidst enthusiastic cheering.  Lat- 


One field “seemed actually paved with | 
stones, many of them being large earth-fast | 


Every species of misfortune | 
But the single-engine 





But | 





terly “we always had more work than we | 


could perform. . . . We were always either 
thrashing, stone-breaking, or repairing, when 
not cultivating. We still kept extending our 


working area too, and in 1869 had worked as | 
far west as Workington, and as far east as 


Hutton, places fifty miles distant from each 
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other.” When the plant of the establish- 
ment was sold, the plough-tackle was bought 
for a limited liability company, the chief of 
which was the author of some satirical verses 
against the plough. In short, Mr. Lawson 
had proved steam cultivation in Cumberland 
to be remunerative—for others. 

But “ the farm balance-sheet was destined 
ultimately to show a loss of a pound for 
every shilling lost by the steam-plough.” Mr. 
Lawson went grandly to work. Three and 
a half miles of hedges were levelled in five 
months, and thirty miles of drains put in. 
The old buildings were pulled down, and 
thousands of loads of stone were carted off 
the farm to the new building site; whilst 
thousands of cubic yards of broken stones 
were employed to make newroads. “It was 
a delightful time, destroying the old-fashioned 
work and preparing thenew. Nothing beats 
destruction for evoking a right good will.” 
A twenty horse-power turbine was erected, 
and a head and tail race excavated, besides 
two large, liquid-manure tanks, holding one 
hundred and fourteen thousand gallons. A 
cattle-byre and stables were erected, forming 
one building one hundred feet by seventy- 
eight feet high, and well ventilated; and 
“ our cattle would have had a luxurious life 
had we not arranged to keep them on boarded 
floors, without bedding,” a plan which proved 
to be “suitable only for cattle bred to it.” 
It was not till the summer of 1865 that “the 
three-quarters of a mile of irrigation-pipes 
were laid, the pumps erected, and the liquid 
manure at work.” Another building was 
erected, with pens which “were to fatten 
sheep at a wonderful rate; but the scheme 
never did well.” The irrigation apparatus 
“never had one fair trial.” Finally, the re- 
sult on the cost of land improvements was 
45,951 195. 4}@. loss, or, taking the 
“lands and buildings” account as a whole, 
46,479 25. 9d. It is indeed shown that 
about ninety-five per cent. of the expenditure 
was incurred during the first four years. 
But the land, which was bought at £60 per 
acre, should have fetched £93 to pay the 
cost of its improvements ; and “ perhaps the 
lesson is this,—land worth £60 per acre can- 
not be raised to £93 by building, draining, 
irrigation, and machinery.” 

This was, however, only a part of our gal- 
lant experimentalist’s “ farming.losses.” ‘The 
“Farm balance-sheet” proper for Blenner- 
hasset farm, from 1862 to 1872, shows a loss 
of £7,046 os. 1}d., exclusively of rent 
and interest; and though the balance-sheet 
for Prior Hall Farm—a second holding which 
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Mr. Lawson took in hand for a time—from 
1865 to 1868, shows a profit of £1,341 
12s. of@., we are candidly warned that 
this is only a doubtful figure. Again here 
it is to be observed that nearly all the loss 
took ‘place during the first four years ; that 
“farming was, in the later years, carried 
on not only at less expense, but also with 
more success,” the sales per acre increasing, 
whilst the wages per acre decreased. The 
causes of the great losses in the earlier years 
are stated to be injudicious cattle-feeding, 
excessive labour expenditure, and the con- 
version at first of all the cattle manure into 
liquid, and its consequent waste by drainage 
through the porous soils of the farms. The 
cattle, sheep, and pigs balance-sheet alone 
shows a loss, from 1862 to 1866, of £3,701 
145. o}d., “ probably underestimated ;” and 
from 1866 to 1872 of £2,005 tos. 83d, 
which leads the writers to some remarkable 
reflections :— 


‘As the previous balance-sheet shows that this 
[loss] was pretty general over the whole seven years, 
and under three different farm bailiffs, it suggests 
the question whether, if every farmer weighed every 
scrap of food and bedding used by his cattle, charg. 
ing them at current market rates; and weighed also 
the manure obtained, valuing it too at current market 
rates; and charged also the labour of cattle tending 
and trading,—whether, after so separating the cattle 
trade from his farming proper, he would not begin 
to ask, Is there no way of farming without cattle? 
This question was forced on us, immediately we 
began to place every department on its own bottom, 
so to speak, and [but >} though latterly we farmed 
somewhat successfully without cattle, the time was 
so short that all we do claim is, that the nearer we 
sifted our facts, the more convinced we became 
that on some soils crop-farming would yet prove 
more profitable than stock-farming.” 


The market garden, again, shows a loss, 
from 1864 to 1871, of £339 115. 11d, 
although in this case also the losses were all in 
the first three years, the latter five yielding a 
small profit, the sales having increased, 
while the expenditure decreased; but the 


sales were never enough to pay rent. Six 
acres were laid out in fruit-trees, “but they 
did not do very well,” the subsoil turning out 
to be “a clean gravel.” At one time “the 
gardener showed (on paper) such enormous 
profits per acre, that gardening threatened 
to oust farming altogether. Leeks were to 
clear £76 per acre, onions £66, and other 
crops in proportion.” It is sufficient to say 
that the sales of onions never exceeded £35 
per acre, and that the highest yield was that 
of £49 per acre in strawberries, which, with 
rhubarb, proved the best paying crop. 

But the farm and garden, and the steam- 
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plough to boot, represent but one aspect of 
Blennerhasset experimentation. The chapter 
on “ Farming Losses” is followed by one on 
“Manufacturing Profits and Losses,” which 
sets out successively the fortunes of the 
“Manure Works,” the “ Flax Mill,” the “Starch 
Manufacture,” and the “ Minor Departments.” 

The starting of the manure works is thus 
drily told :— 


“Beginning as high farmers, we soon became 
large purchasers of manures, and as bones are, and 
always have been, a favourite manure with farmers, 
several cargoes were purchased, and a bone mill set 
up for grinding them. Naturally, too, the dissolving 
of bones followed, but this was a more ticklish opera- 
tion, and being also a disagreeable one, it was left 
to the management of the labourers employed. Dis- 
solved bones, or bones mixed with water and vitriol, 
always form a nasty, sticky, damp compound, difficult 
and disagreeable to sow as manure. The labourers, 
however, made matters worse by adding salt to the 
boiling bubbling mass, produced by the addition of 
vitriol to the bones. This was useless, and worse 
than useless, in more ways than one; for it wasted 
acid and gave rise to a sharp and suffocating gas. 
It also caused the formation of a little calcic chloride, 
which, having an eager affinity for water, made it 
impossible ever to make the manure dry. The men, 
however, thought that the sharp gas given off was a 
‘grand sign,’ and as one of them had once before 
worked in a manure factory, no one felt competent 
to correct him. To dry the pasty mass thus produced, 
recourse was had to quicklime, which certainly was 
the most powerful drier they could have found. It 
had, however, two faults, both very serious indeed ; 
the first- was, that it expelled as ammonia gas the 
costly nitrogen, worth over £2 in each ton of 
bones ; the second, that it undid the chemical effect 
of the acid; and when added in any quantity, so 
brought back the soluble ——— that the result- 
ing compound represented a mixture of undissolved 
bone and gypsum; but the latter, which resulted 
from the action of the sulphuric acid on the lime, and 
which could have been bought for I5s. a ton, was 
by this process being made at a cost of about £4 a 
ton.” 


These blunders were of course set to rights, 
but the bone-grinding and bone-dissolving 
did not prove profitable. Great loss was ex- 
perienced by evaporation ; “ to prevent which, 
manure-dealers generally salt the bones, but 
Mr. Lawson declined to do this, unless he 
advertised ‘bones and salt for sale.’” So 
from 1867, no more bones were purchased 
for dissolving, but coprolites only. Mr. 
Lawson went on the principle of cash pay- 
ments and small profits, and latterly insisted 
on pre-payment, and though this reduced 
the sales, still, the farm being the largest 
customer, the manure works department 
left a balance of profit (1865 to 1873) of 
4234 17s. 3}@., which would probably have 
been nearly doubled but for the forced sale of 
the remaining stock when the estate was sold. 
1867 is claimed to have been the only losing 





year, and this by a bad debt—the only one 
of any consequence experienced—through 
the failure of a firm of Liverpool brokers, in 
whose favour the rule of prompt payment 
had been relaxed. Mr. Lawson refusing to 
go to law, all that was got in exchange out 
of “the sole member of the firm” was a pro- 
mise to call in a few days ; and “this promise 
he kept, and the money too, as we never 
received any of it.” The manure having been 
made specially for the soil of the farm, 
proved better upon it, value for value, than 
any others; and as respects what was sold, it 
is claimed that in no case “did any other 
trader make an equally good offer to the 
farmers.” 

The next manufacturing department, the 
flax mill, did not turn out equally profitable. 
Tempted by a friend, a linen manufacturer, 
who proposed that he should grow flax straw, 
made him very liberal offers for good crops, 
and advised the starting of a scutching mill, 
Mr. Lawson began by planting flax, of which 
the first crop proved “very fair,” and then 
went on to try manufacturing. Machines 
were purchased and set up, and £180 laid 
out in constructing ‘rettories’ to steep the 
flax, and an Irish scutcher engaged. “At first 
all went well; but soon the flax-man thought 
his flax the most important thing about the 
place, and the farm-bailiff did not, and when 
the flax had to be lifted out of the rettories, 
and hands and horses were required from the 
farm-bailiff, he did not facilitate the work.” 
Eventually the flax-man was discharged, at 
the ‘instance of the bailiff, but 


*¢ The flax-man, now that his day was over, way- 
laid the bailiff, one night about eleven P.M., at a place 
where a small stream crossed the road, near a tree 
which cast a deep gloom on the road beneath. . . The 
details of that encounter at the stream were never 
known with certainty, as the farm bailiff and the 
Irishman gave different accounts.” 


Eventually (1871) the business was wound 
up, with a loss spread over five years,—but as 
usual, diminishing latterly—of £330 175. 64d. 

The last new business undertaken (187 1-2) 
was the starch manufacture, and for a wonder 
it was undertaken unwillingly, under the com- 
pulsion of the potato disease. It was only 
began when “many of the potato heaps had 
already heated, and sunk in the centre to a 
black rotten mass,” and was only carried on for 
a year, owing to the sale of the farm, which, 
moreover, caused hurry in the processes. It 
was, perhaps, hardly to have been expected 
that, notwithstanding these disadvantages, the 
starch made should have sold for £353 115., 
and that the total loss was only £307 9s. 11d. 
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The “Minor Departments,” finally, com- 
prised the joiner’s shop, the smith’s shop, 
the gas works, andthe store-room, and yielded 


| together (1867-72) a loss of £217 155. 32. 


Gas was supplied not only to the farm, but to | 
the village, about a third of a mile off; but 

when the quarterly bills were first presented, 

many of the villagers “stoutly denied having 

burnt so much (the meter notwithstanding), 

and many of them went back to candles.” 

At 6s. 8d. per thousand feet, the gas did not 

pay, owing to the smallness of the demand. 

It is recorded that on one occasion all the gas | 
burned turned blue after the first few seconds, 
owing to an unlucky experiment in burning 
the “flax shoves,” ze. the refuse woody | 
matter of the flax straw after scutching, 

which did not yield the heavier hydro- | 
carbons. 

Again, besides manufacturing, shop-keeping 
was also tried. In 1866, the cattle disease had 
made milk very dear in Newcastle-on-Tyne, | 
and it began to be sent there from Blenner- 
hasset. Thinking that a_ sufficient price 
was not got for the milk, it was determined 
to try retailing it in Newcastle on account of 
the farm. Handbills were distributed, pla- 
cards carried through the streets, a horse and 
cart purchased for hawking the milk about, 
with a “loud-sounding red tin horn,” and a 
“very respectable-looking Tyne-sider” was en- 
gaged as milkman, at a guineaaweek. Rich 
new milk was retailed at 5¢. a quart, and 
“ eagerly bought, the people flocking to the 
cart with their jugs.” But after a few days a 
telegram was received : ‘Three days milk at 
station—man drunk.” A shop was now 
established for the sale of milk, vegetables, 
and other farm produce; and a stall taken 
in the meat-market for the sale of beef from | 
the farm. There was for two years “a perfect | 
fever of trade,” but the result of seven years’ | 
experience (in two of which a small = 

| 





was realised) was a loss of £544 10s. 2d., 
much of it, however, being on the sale of 
house property. A second shop was esta- 
blished for similar purposes at Carlisle, with 


no better result ; at first “a very good trade | 
was done,” but “latterly, neither the milk, the 
vegetables, nor the meat, were any credit 


to us.” The balance loss, 1866-9, was | 
£200 17s. 4d. "Fwo other shops, one at | 
Blennerhasset itself, the other at Ireby, a 
village near Prior Hall, were apparently of | 
amore general character. The latter only. 
lasted a year and a half, yielding a small profit 
at the close of the first half-year, but being 
wound up with a total loss of £48 115. 234d. | 
The Blennerhasset shop, on the other hand, | 


department in the accounts, and one of the 


| cottages were either built or improved, the 


| 4189 


| profit never actually reached four and a 


which was “rather a pet with Mr. Lawson,” 
was carried on from 1866 to 1872, and 
yielded profits in several years; but the even- 
tual balance loss was £ 439s. 14¢., when, on 
the sale of the estate, it was handed over to 
a tompany called ‘the People’s Shop Com- 
pany, Limited,” which pays seven and a half 
per cent. per annum to shareholders, and a 
bonus on purchases, irrespectively of mem- 
bership. This is still flourishing. 

‘Cottage property,” again, forms a separate 
four paying ones out of seventeen. Many 
rentals of which “varied from 1s. 6d. per 
week for the smallest, to 25., 25. 2d., and 
once or twice 2s. 6¢. for those of three rooms 
and a kitchen,” a field’ being also eventually 
let out in cottage gardens. At first the droll 
plan was adopted of letting the cottages 
periodically by Dutch auction, with prepay- 
ment of rent: 


“It was urged against this system of periodical 
lettings, that it gave rise to much dissatisfaction, 
and frequent changes. <A spiteful neighbour, whose 
hatred exceeded a penny a week, might take his 
or her enemy’s house at a penny a-week above the 
old rent; and if the supply was small, the ousted 
party would have to repeat this on some other 
neighbour, and if himself of a cleanly turn, he 
might be compelled annually to leave his tidy 
house for one made dirty by some lazier cotter. 
This system was defended, because by it each man 
settled his own rent, and could soon get a better 
house if the one he had proved unsuitable. Public 
feeling, however, was against it, and finally an end 
was put to it.” 


The Cottage Property _balance-sheet, 
1868 to 1872, shows a balance profit of 
18s. 23d@., and although the clear 





quarter per cent. on the estimated capital, the 
authors consider from their experience “that 
four or five per cent. net should be easily | 
obtained on such cottage property.” 

A very peculiar department was that of 
American Investments. ‘“ Having observed 
that in the United States of America money 
commanded higher rates of interest, with 
equal security, than it did in England,” Mr. 
Lawson determined in 1870 to borrow money 
on mortgage of his estate, in order to invest 
it on American securities. And he sought to 
borrow the money “ by auction,” (taking out 
an auctioneer’s license for the purpose), by 
particulars, according to which the sums to be 
advanced were to be in inverse proportion to 
the rate of interest. But, as he truly says, 
‘“‘a mortgage by auction was a new thing, for 
which there was no precedent,”—the Franco- 
German war had just broken out, and the 
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bank had raised its rate of discount, so that 


| “scarcely anybody came to the auction, and 


there were no bidders.” He was obliged to 
content himself with a private mortgage, on 


| more advantageous terms than those which he 
| had offered to accept. 
| the profit on this department was supposed 


From 1869 to 1872, 


to be £1,169 135. 2d. 
But alas! the last department, that of 


| Interest, more than sweeps away even this 
| comparatively handsome profit, showing a 
| loss (1862 to 1872) of #2,161 2s. 13d.; 
| much of it incurred in 1866, when, during 
| the commercial crisis, they had for some 


months to pay ten per cent. on £9,000 bor- 


| rowed from the bank. 


I think it will be admitted that the 


foregoing details represent a very remarkable 


series of experiments in agriculture, whether 
as considered in itself, or as conjoined with 
manufactories, trade, or speculation. I may 
here observe, that the latter half of the 
volume in particular is filled with details, of 
a nature to be most valuable to the practical 
agriculturist, as to farm cropping, the value 
of manures, the cost of labour, &c. On the 
last-mentioned point, I will quote the remark- 
able fact that any 1s. increase of wages on 
16s. was found only to increase the cost of 
production by about 3}d. in the pound. But 
I have hitherto kept out of sight much that 
is yet almost essentially interwoven with the 
story, in order to reserve for the last the 
consideration of it under its social aspects. 
For Mr. Lawson is not only a very original 
kind of agriculturist, he is above all a man 
penetrated with the desire to benefit his 
fellow-men. He was anxious from the first 
to get over the difficulty, which he found 
everywhere rife, of dealing with the labourer, 
by making him a direct partaker of the 
profits. Hearing of Mr. Gurdon’s co-operative 
farms at Assington, in Suffolk, he went to see 
them, found them prosperous; saw at 
Assington a co-operative store and a copy 
of the Co-oferator newspaper, made the 
| acquaintance of its editor, Mr. Pitman, 
' learnt the history of Rochdale co-operation, 
| and became so possessed with the idea that, 
| in starting his farm, he “did not so much 
intend co-operation to serve the purpose of 
| farming, as farming to serve the purpose of 
_ Co-operation.” But Mr. Lawson’s co-operation, 
as will be presently seen, was as original as 
his agriculture. 

It was premature, to begin with. 





Having 


| 
| 





called about ten of his labourers together, he 
read to them an account of the Assington 
farms, and told them he thought of giving 
them one-tenth of his profits. “They 
seemed to care nothing at all about it.” He 
“talked to them, but it seemed to produce 
no effect.” He gave them the opportunity 
of voting by ballot on the subject, the vot- 
ing urns being two bottles, the one ticketed 
“Co-operation,” and the other “‘ Every man 
for himself;” and of eleven voters, ten 
voted for “Every man for himself,” and 
only one for “Co-operation.” A year or 
two later, he proposed another plan, for 
sharing the proceeds on certain specified 
terms, and this time “ called a public meeting, 
and asked the whole of the people, whether 
labourers or other inhabitants of the village,” 
to vote by ballot upon it. There was a ma- 
jority on the principle, but “as soon as the 
figures were brought before them, they became 
dull as ditch-water ; they would have nothing 
to do with it.” Only eight could be brought to 
vote, and of a majority of five who voted for 
it, almost all lived in the manager’s house, 
so that the plan was again givenup. The 
next year Mr. Lawson durst not try the 
ballot-box. “It seems to me,” he says, 
“that I could co-operate with any number 
of people, however small ; and that if the ma- 
jority were against me, I could co-operate 
with the minority.” So he offered “co- 
operation to all comers,” by tickets given to 
all workers, bearing the promise of 2s, profit 
in the pound, or ten per cent. ; and “though 
these tickets were not much believed in... . 
if one was omitted to be given to the 
labourer, on applying for his wages, he in- 
variably asked for it.” 

Meanwhile, a good deal of co-operative 
missionarizing had been taking place, from 
Blennerhasset as a centre, first in Aspatria, 
and then in a number of Cumberland towns 
and villages, of which those best known by 
name to the general reader will be Kes- 
wick, Silloth, Wigton, and Allonby; the 
missionaries being, besides Mr. Lawson 
himself, “our chemist, a farm-bailiff, a 
ploughman, our flax-worker from Ireland, 
and a stone-cutter.” Sometimes the meet- 
ings were prohibited by “ village grandees ;” 
at other times the parish clergymen attended. 
Few women ever came. At four of the places 
visited, regular co-operative stores were after- 
wards established. 


JOHN N. LUDLOW. 
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THE WILDERNESS. 


ig the long corrie, through the screetan 
rents, 
Past the last cloud-berry and stone-crop 
flower, 
With no companion save the elements, 
This peak of crumbled rock my lone watch- 
tower, 
Bare ridges all around me, weather-bleached, 
Of hoary moss and lichen-crusted stone, 
Beyond all sounds of gladness or distress, 
All trace of human feeling—only reached 
From far below by the everlasting moan 
The corrie-burns send up, I gaze alone 
O’er the wide Ossianic wilderness. 


There o’er the abyss by long Loch Ericht 
cloven, 
Ben-Aulder, huge, broad-breasted,—the 
heavens bowed 
To meet him—hides great shoulders in dark- 
woven 
And solemn tabernacle of moveless cloud, 
And there pavilions ’neath that solid roof 
His deer and eagles, dwelling all alone 
In corrie and cove, inviolately still ; 
While with streaks breaking from those 
skirts of woof 
His lower flanks he dapples, half-way down, 
Strange visionary dreamings of his own, 
That come and go at his mysterious will. 


Whence borne we know not, for all heaven 
is grey, 
And passing hence to go we know not 
where, , 
Weary world-wanderers that have lost their 
way 
On that illimitable moor and bare, 
Outcasts disowned by the beclouded sun, 
O’er deer-grass wastes, faint-gleaming, on 
they stray, 
Past that one sunless loch so weird and 
wan, 

To be absorbed in yonder desert dun 
That heaves and rolls endlessly north away 
By Corryatrick and the springs of Spey, 
The grand old country of the Chattan clan. 

















Or southward turn—down yonder long defile 
There the great moor of Rannoch darkly 
looms 
From out its clouds and shadows, mile on mile 
Wandering away to ever-deepening glooms 
That alway girdle those storm-cradling walls, 
Corriechabah and his huge brethren grim, 
While here and there the waste moor shoots 
some eye 
Of ghostly tarn, and there Loch Loydon 
crawls,— 
A wounded dragon—now in vapours dim 
Enwrapt, and now such lights break over 
him, 
His waters seem a blink of open sky. 


That life of clouds and sungleams that doth 
wage 
Its dusky war athwart this wilderness, 
Mid human change unchanging, age on age, 
What poet hath availed to quite express? 
Not Donach Ban,* for all his mountain lore, 
Not Walter Scott, though king of min- 
strel might, 
Not even Wordsworth’s inspiration strong ; 
But he, the voice of Cona, blind and hoar, 
Whose youth beheld these movements, and 
when night, 
Deep night closed on him, by his inward 
sight 
Renewed and clothed them in immortal song. 


Ossian is here, and a Being more than he, 
Even that upholding Spirit, who contains 
Within Himself all ‘ kings of melody,’ 
All they have sung in their divinest strains; 
Nor only these, but all of human souls 
That are, or have been, or shall yet be here, 
With all they’ve known, and all the vast un- 
known 
Beyond their thought, animates and con- 
trols. 
To all that moving world close eye and ear! 
For in this awful solitude very near 
He cometh to the soul, and He alone. 
J. C. SHAIRP. 





* Duncan McIntyre, ey A known as Donach Ban, the 
e 


Bard of Glenurquhay, the Kobert Burns of the Highlands. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.—MELCOMBE. 
“In the pleasant orchard closes 
‘ God bless all our gains,’ say we, 
But, ‘ May God bless all our losses,’ 
Better suits with our degree.” 
E. B. BROWNING. 


Ye 1a Tt alae | CA os 
| shade of 

twilight 

was but 


waxed 
over the 
eastern 
hills, 
} and the 


i) orchard 
of pear- 
trees 
that 
pressed 
upto 

im one end 

im of Mel- 
combe 
house, showed white as an army of shrouded 
ghosts in the dim solemnities of dawn. The 
house was closely shut up, and no one met 
Valentine, as, tired after a night journey, he 
dismissed a hired fly at the inn, and came up 
slowly to those grand _old silent trees. 
Without sunshine, white, in nature is always 
most solemn, here stillness was added; not 
abird was yet awake, not a leaf stirred. A 
faint bluish haze. appeared to confuse the 
outlines of the trees, but as he lingered look- 
ing at them and at the house which he had 
now fully decided to take for his home, Mr. 
Melcombe saw this haze dissolve itself and 
tetreat ; there was light enough to make the 
paleness whiter, and to show the distinct 
brown trunk of each pear-tree, with the 
cushions of green moss at its roots. Form- 
less whiteness. and visible dusk had divided 
themselves into light and shade, then came a 
shaft of sunshine, the boughs laden with dewy 
blossom sparkled like snow, and in one in- 
stant the oppression of their solemnity was 
over, and théy appeared to smile upon his 
approach to his home. 
He had done everything he could think of, 


and knew not how to devise anything further, 


a 





FATED TO BE FREE. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 


and yet this secret, if there was one, would 
not come forward and look him in the face. 
He had searched the house in the first in- 
stance for letters and papers; there were 
some old letters, and old papers also, but 
not one that did not seem to be as clear in 
the innocence of its meaning as possible ; 
there was even one that set at rest doubt 
and fear which he had hitherto entertained. 
He had found no closets in the wall, no 
locked chambers ; he had met with no mys- 
terious silences, mysterious looks, mysterious 
words. Then he had gone to meet the 
bereaved mother, that if she had anything 
to say in the way of warning to him, or 
repentance for herself, he might lay himself 
out to hear it; but no, he had found her 








' generally not willing to talk, but all she did 
i}great| 


say showed tender reverence for the dead 
Melcombes, and passionate grief for her boy 
who had been taken, as she said, before he 
was old enough even to estimate at its due 
| value the prosperous and happy career he had 
| before him. He tried Laura. Laura, though 
‘sincerely sorry for poor little Peter’s death, 
was very sentimental ; told Valentine, to his 
surprise, that it was mainly on her account 
they had wintered on the Continent, and 
with downcast eyes and mysterious confusion 
that made him tremble, at first utterly de- 
clined to tell him the reason. 

When he found, therefore, that Mrs. Mel- 
combe did not care at present to return to 
England, and was far better able than he was, 
to arrange her journey when she did, he 
might have come home at once, but for this 
mystery of Laura’s. And when, after culti- 
vating his intimacy with her for nearly a 
month, he at last found out, beyond a doubt, 
that it related to a love affair which Amelia 
had not approved of, he felt as if everything 
he approached, concerning the matter of his 
father’s letter, melted into nothingness at his 
touch. 

He acknowledged to himself that he 
should have been deeply disappointed if he 
had discovered anything to justify this letter; 
and when the full, low sunlight shone upon 
his large comfortable old house, glorified the 
blossoming orchard and set off the darkness 
of the ancient yews, he felt a touch of that 
sensation which some people think is not 





fancy only. Everything about him seemed 
familiar. The old-fashioned quaintness was 
|a part of himself. ‘ The very first time I 
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saw that clean, empty coach-house,” he 
reflected, “I felt as if I had often played in 
it. I almost seemed to hear other boys 
shouting to me. Is it true that I never let 
off squibs and crackers in that yard ?” 

He walked nearer. How cheerful it all 
looked, swept up with extra neatness, and 
made orderly for the new master’s eyes ! 

“ By-the-bye,” he thought, catching sight of 
a heavy old outhouse door, “there is the 
ghost story. Having examined all realities 
so far as I can, I will try my hand at 
things unreal—for even now, though IF am 
very grateful to Providence for such a house 
and such an inheritance, once show me a 
good reason, and over it goes, as it should 
have done at first, if my father could have 
given me one. That door seems just the 
sort of thing for a ghost to pass through. I'll 
look at the book Laura told me of, and see 
which door it was.” 

So the house being now open, and Mr. 
Melcombe observed by his servants (who 
alone were there to give him welcome), he 
entered, ordered breakfast, which was spread 
for him in the “ great parlour,” and having 
now got into the habit of making investiga- 
tions, had no sooner finished his meal than 
he began to look at the notes he had made 
from what Mrs. Melcombe had told him of 
the ghost story. 

It was a story that she had not half finished 
when he recognised it—he had read it with 
all its particulars in a book, only with the 
names and localities disguised. 

‘Oh, yes,” she answered, when he said so. 
“It is very well known ; it has always been 
considered one of the best authenticated 
stories of its kinde on record, though it was 
not known beyond the family and the village 
for several years. Augustus Melcombe, you 
know, was the name of the dear grand- 
mother’s only brother, her father’s heir; he 
was her father’s only son, two daughters born 
between died in infancy. That poor young 
fellow died at sea, and just at the time (as is 
supposed) that he expired, his wraith appeared 
to the old woman, Becky Maddison, then a 
very young girl. I am sorry to say the old 
woman has made a gain of this story. People 
often used to come to hear it, and she cer- 
tainly does not always tell it exactly the 
same. People’s inquiries, I suppose, and 
suggestions, have induced her to add to it ; 
but the version I am giving you is what she 
first told.” 

Mrs. Melcombe mentioned the book in 
which Valentine would find it, and repeated 
from memory the impressive conclusion, “ And 





this story of the young man’s appearance to 
her had been repeatedly told by the girl 
before his family became alarmed at his pro- 
tracted absence. It was during the lon 
war, and the worst they feared was that he 
might have been taken prisoner; but more 
than three years after a member of the 
family met by accident, when some hundreds 
of miles away from home, a naval officer who 
had sailed in the ship to which this young 
lieutenant belonged, and heard from him, 
not without deep emotion, that at that very 
time and at that very hour the youth had 
died at sea.” 

“There is only one mistake im that ver 
sion,” continued Mrs. Melcombe, “ and that 
is, that we do not know the exact time when 
the young mam died. Cuthbert Melcombe 
was not told the month even, only the year,” 

“ But surely that is a very. important mis- 
take,” said Valentine. 

“Yes, for these to comsider who believe im 
supernatural stories. It is certain, however, 
that the girl told this story within a day or 
two, and told it often, so that it was known 
in the village. It is certaim also that-he was. 
at sea, and that he never came home. And 
it is undoubtedly true that Cuthbert, when m 
London, heard this account, for he wrote his. 
mother home a description of the whole 
interview, with the efficer’s name and ship. 
I have seen the letter, and read it over several 
times. The year of the death at sea is men- 
tioned, but not the day. Now the day ot the 
ghost’s appearance we cannot be wrong 
about ; it was that before the night of the 
great gale which did such damage in these 
parts, that for years it could not be for- 
gotten.” 

** You have read the letter, you say ?” 

“‘ Yes ; it was an important one, I suppose. 
But I fancy that it was not read by any one 
but the dear grandmother till after poor 
Cuthbert Melcombe’s sad death, and then I 
think the family lawyer found it among her 
papers when she had to inherit the estate. 
He may have wanted evidence, perhaps, that 
Augustus Melcombe was dead.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Valentine. “ It is just 
of the usual sort, I see, this story; a blue 
light hovering about the head. The ghost 
walked in his shroud, and she saw the seams 
in it.” 

“Yes, and then it passed through the 
door without opening it,” added Laura, who 
was present. ‘“ How dear grandmother dis- 
liked the woman! She showed a sort of fear, 
too, of that door, which made us sure she 
believed the story.” 
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“Very natural,” said Mrs. Melcombe sigh- 
ing, “that she could not bear to have her 
misfortunes made a subject for idle talk and 
curiosity. I am sure I should feel keenly 
hurt if it was ever said that my poor inno- 





cent darling haunted the place.” 

“Had anything been said against him in | 
his lifetime?” Valentine next ventured to | 
ask. “Had he done anything which was | 
likely to put it into people’s heads to say he 
might be uneasy in his grave?” 

“Oh no, nothing of the sort,” said Laura. 
“And then old Becky is thought to have 
added circumstances to the story, so that it 
came from that cause to be discredited of 
late. It is almost forgotten now, and we 
never believed it at all; but it certainly is an 
odd coincidence that she should have told it 
of a man who never came back to contradict 
her, and who really did die, it appears, about 
that time.” 

Valentine accordingly went in the course | 
of a few days to find old Becky Maddison. 
The cottage was not far from the village. 
Only the daughter was below, and when | 
Valentine had told his name and errand, she | 
went up-stairs, perhaps to prepare her mother, | 
to whom she presently conducted him. | 

Valentine found her a poor bedridden 
creature, weak, frail, and querulous. She | 
was in a clean. and moderately comfortable 
bed, and when she saw him her puckered 
face and faded eyes began to look more 
intelligent and attentive, and she presently 
remarked on his likeness to his father. 

A chair was set for him, and sitting down, 
he showed a sovereign in his palm, and said, 
“T want to hear the ghost story; tell it me 
as it really was, and you shall have this.” 

A shabby book was lying on the bed. 

“ Her can tell it no better’n it’s told here,” 
said the daughter. 

Valentine took up the book. It was the 
same that he knew; thie blue light and the 
shroud appeared in it. He put the money 
into her hand. “No,” he said; “ you shall 
have the money beforehand. Now, then, say 
what you really saw.” 

Old Becky clutched the gold, and said, in 
a weak, whimpering tone, “’Tain’t often I 
tell it—ain’t told it sin’ Christmas marnin’, 
old Madam couldn’t abide to hear on’t.” 

“Old Madam’s gone,” said Valentine 








“ Ay, her be—her wer a saint, and sings 
in heaven now.’ 

“ And I want to hear it.” 

Thereupon the old woman roused herself 
a little, and with the voice and manner of 








one repeating a lesson, told Valentine word 
for word the trumpery tale in the book ; how 
she had seen Mr. Melcombe early in the 
morning, as she went up to the house on 
washing-day, to help the servants. For 
“ Madam,” a widow already, had leave to 
live there till he should return. He was 
walking in his shroud among the cherry-trees, 
and he looked seriously at her. She passed, but 
turned instantly, and he had disappeared ; 
he must have gone right through the crack 
of the door. 

Valentine was vexed, and yet relieved. 
Such a ridiculous tale could only be an 
invention ; and yet, if she would have told it 
in different words, or have added anything, 
it might have led to some discovery—it 
might, at least, have shown how it came to 
pass that such a story had obtained credit. 

“ That was it, was it?” he said, feigning 
content. “I should like to ask you another 
question; perhaps your daughter will not 
mind going down.” 

With evident reluctance the daughter with- 
drew. Valentine shut the coor, ‘and came 
back to his place. 

Naturally enough, he cared nothing about 
the story ; so he approached the only thing 
he did care about in the matter. “I want to 
ask you this one thing: a ghost, you say, 
appeared to you—well, what do you think it 
was for—what did it want—what did it 
mean ?” 

Evident surprise on the part of his listener. 

“ Tt must have come for something,” Valen- 
tine added, when she remained silent. “‘ Have 
you never considered what ?” 

“ Ay, sir, sure-ly. He came to let folks 
know he was gone.” 

** And that was all, you think ?” 

“What else could he come for?” 
answered, 

“ Nobody has ever said, then, that it came 
for anything else,” thought Valentine. “ The 
poor ghost is not accused of any crime, and 
there is no crime known of concerning the 
family or place that could be imputed to 
him.” 

“You are sure you have nothing more to 
say to me?” 

“ Ne’er a word, sir, this blessed marnin’, 
but thank you kindly. " 

Perhaps Valentine had never felt better 
pleased in his life than he did when he went 
down the narrow, dark stairs, after his inter- 
view with Becky Maddison. To find that 
without doubt she was either a fool or an 
impostor, was not what should have softened 
his heart and opened his purse for her ; but 
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he had feared to encounter her story far more 
than he had known himself till now that all 
fear was over. So when he got down to the 
daughter he was gracious, and generously 
gave her leave to come to the house for wine 
and any other comforts that the old woman 
might require. ‘“ And I shall come and see 
her from time to time,” he added, as he went 
his way, for with the old woman’s last word 
had snapped the chain that had barred the 
road to Melcombe. It was his. He should 
dispense its charity, pay its dues, and from 
henceforth, without fear or superstition, enjoy 
its revenues. 

About this time something occurred at 
John Mortimer’s house, which made people 
hold up their hands, and exclaim, “ What 
next?” 

It would be a difficult matter to tell that 
story correctly, considering how many had a 


hand in the telling of it, and that no two of 


them told it in the least degree alike ; consi- 
dering also that Mr. Mortimer, who certainly 
could have told the greater part of it, had (so 
far as was known) never told it at all. 
Everybody said he had knocked up Swan 
and Mrs. Swan at six o’clock one morning, 
and sent the former to call up Matthew the 
coachman, who also lived out of the house. 
“ And that,” said Swan, when he admitted 
the fact to after questioners, ‘‘ Matthew 


never will forgive me for doing. He hates 
to get his orders through other folks, specially 
through me. He allus grudges me the respect 


as the family can’t help feeling for me. Not 
but that he gets his share, but he counts 
nothing his if it’s mine too. He’d like to 
pluck the very summer out of my almanack, 
and keep it in his own little back parlour.” 
Everybody said, also, that Mrs. Swan had 
made the fire that morning in Mr. Mortimer’s 
kitchen, and that Matthew had waited on 
him and his four daughters at breakfast, 
nobody else being in the house, gentle or 
simple. 

Gentle or simple. That was certainly true, 
for the governess had taken her departure 
two days previously. 

After this, everybody said that Matthew 
brought the carriage round, and Mr. Mor- 
timer put in the girls, and got in himself, 
telling Matthew to drive to Wigfield Hall, 
where Mr. Brandon, coming out to meet him 
with a look of surprise, he said, “Giles, we 
are early visitors ;” and Mr. Brandon an- 
swered, ‘‘All the more welcome, John.” 
Everybody said also that the four Miss Mor- 
timers remained for several days with Mrs. 
Brandon, and very happy they seemed. 





But though people knew no more, they 
naturally said a good deal more—they always 
do. Some said that Mr. Mortimer, coming 
home unexpectedly after a journey in the 
middle of the night, found the kitchen chim- 
ney on fire, and some of the servants asleep 
on the floor, nothing like so sober as they 
should have been. Others said he found a 
dance going on in the servants’ hall, and the 
cook waltzing with a policeman, several gen- 
tlemen of the same craft being present. 
Others, again, said that when he returned 
he found the house not only empty, but 
open; that he sat down and waited, in a 
towering passion, till they all returned in two 
flys from some festivities at a public-house in 
Wigfield; and then, meeting them at the 
door, he retained the flys, and waving his 
hand, ordered them all off the prem#es ; saw 
them very shortly depart, and locked the 
doors behind them. It was a comfort to be 
able to invent so many stories, and not neces- 
sary to make them tally, for no one could 
contradict them; certainly not any one of 
the four Miss Mortimers, for they had all 
been fast asleep the whole time. 

Mr. Mortimer held his peace ; but while 
staying with Mr. and Mrs. Brandon till he 
could reconstruct his household, he was ob- 
served at first to be out of spirits, and vastly 
inclined to be out of temper. He did his 
very best to hide this, but he could not hide 
a sort of look half shame, half amusement, 
which would now and then steal round the 
corners of his mouth, as if it had come out 
of some hiding-place to take a survey of 
things in general. 

John Mortimer had perhaps rather prided 
himself on his penetration, his powers of 
good government, the order and respecta- 
bility of his household, and other matters of 
that description. He had been taught in 
rather an ignominious fashion that he had 
overvalued himself in those particulars. 

He was always treated by strangers whom 
he employed with a great deal of respect 
and deference ; but this was mainly owing to 
a somewhat commanding presence and a 
good deal of personal dignity. When the 
same people got used to him, perceived the 
bonhommie of his character, his carelessness 
about money matters, and his easy household 
ways, they were sometimes known to take all 
the more advantage of him from having 
needlessly feared him at first. 

He said to Giles, “It is very evident now 
that I must marry. I owe it to the mother of 
my children, and in fact to them.” 

Mrs. Brandon said this to Mrs. Walker 
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when, the next day, these two ladies met, 
and were alone together, excepting for the 
presence of St. George Mortimer Brandon, 
which did not signify. “The house might 
have been robbed,” she continued, “ and the 
children burnt in their beds.” 

“ Giles told you this afterwards ?” 

“Ye.” 

Emily looked uncomfortable. “ One never 
knows how men may discuss matters when 
they are alone. I hope, if John ever asked 
advice of Giles, he would not——” 

Here a pause. 

“He would not recommend any one in 
particular,” said Dorothea, looking down on 
her baby’s face. “Oh no, I am certain he 
would not think of such a thing. Besides, 
the idea that he had any one to suggest has, 
I know, never entered his head.” 

This she said without looking at Emily, 
and in a matter-of-fact tone. If one had dis- 
covered anything, and the other was aware of 
it, she could still here at least feel perfectly 
safe. ‘This sister of hers, even to her own 
husband, would never speak. 

“ And that was all?” 

“No; Giles said he gave him various 
ludicrous particulars, and repeated, with such 
a sincere sigh, ‘I must marry—it’s a dire 
necessity !’ that Giles laughed, and so did he.” 

“Poor John!” said Emily, “there cer- 
tainly was not much in his first marriage to 
tempt him into a second. And so I suppose 
Giles encouraged him, saying, as he often 
does, that he had never known any hap- 
piness worth mentioning till he married.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Dorothea, “and he 
answered, ‘But you did not pitch yourself 
into matrimony like a man taking a header 
into a fathomless pool. You were in love, 
old fellow, and Iam not. Why, I have not 
decided yet on the lady !’ He cannot mean, 
therefore, to marry forthwith, Emily ; besides, 
it must be the literal truth that he has not 
even half unconsciously a real preference for 
any one, or he could not have talked so 
openly to Giles. He does not even foresee 
any preference.” 

“* But I hope to help him to a preference 
very soon,” she thought, and added aloud, 
“Dear, you will stay and dine with us?” 

Emily replied that she could not, she was 
to dine with a neighbour ; and she shortly 
departed, in possession of the most imprudent 
speeches John had ever made (for he was 
usually most reticent), and she could not 
guess of course that one of his assertions 
time had already falsified. He had decided 
on the lady. 





While the notion that he must marry had 
slumbered, his thought that Emily should be 
his wife had slumbered also; but that morn- 
ing, driving towards Wigfield, he had stopped 
at his own house to give some orders, and 
then had gone up into “ Parliament” to fetch 
out some small possessions that his twin 
daughters wanted. There, standing for a 
moment to look about him, his eyes had 
fallen on his throne, and instantly the image 
of Emily had recurred to him, and her att- 
tude as she held his little child. To give a 
step-mother to his children had always been 
a painful thought. They might be snubbed, 
misrepresented to him, uncherished, unloved. 
But Emily! there was the tender grace of 
motherhood in her every action towards a 
little child ; her yearning sense of loss found 
its best appeasement in the pretty exactions 
and artless dependence of small young crea- 
tures. No; Emily might spoil step-children 
if she had them, but she could not be unkind. 

His cold opinion became a moderately 
pleased conviction. ‘This was so much the 
right thing, that once contemplated, it be- 
came the only thing. He recalled her image 
again, as he looked at the empty throne, and 
he did not leave the room till he had fully 
decided to set her on it. 

When John went back to dinner, he soon 
managed to introduce her name, and found 
those about him very willing to talk of her. 
It seemed so natural in that house. John 
recalled some of the anecdotes of her joyous 
girlhood for Dorothea’s benefit ; they laughed 
over them together. They all talked a good 
deal that evening of Emily, but this made no 
difference to John’s intention ; it was fully 
formed already. 

So the next morning, having quite reco- 
vered his spirits, and almost forgotten what 
he had said three days before to his host, he 
remarked to himself, just as he finished 
dressing, “She has been a widow now rather 
more than a year. The sooner I do it, the 
better.” 

He sat down to cogitate. 
breakfast time. 
sweet creature. 
wonder !” : 

He took a little red morocco case from his 
pocket-book, and opened it. 

“« My father was exe@eedingly fond of her,” 
he next said, “and nothing would have 
pleased him better.” 

His father had inherited a very fine dia- 
mond ring from his old consin, and had 
been in the habit of wearing it. John, who 
never decked himself in jewellery of any sort, 


It was not yet 
“Well,” he said, “she is a 
What would I have, I 
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had lately taken this ring to London, and 
left it with his jeweller, to be altered so as to 
fit a lady’s finger. He intended it for his 
future wife. 

It had just been sent back to him. 

Some people say, “ There are no fools like 
old fools.” It might be said with equal 
truth, there are no follies like the follies of a 
wise man. 

“T cannot possibly play the part of a 
lover,” said Mr, Mortimer, and his face 
actually changed its hue slightly when he 
spoke. ‘ How shall I manage to give it to 
her!” 

He looked at the splendid gem, glittering 
and sparkling. “ And I hate insincerity,” he 
continued. Then, having taken out the ring, 
he inspected it as if he wished it could help | 
him, turning it round on the tip of his middle 
finger. “Trust her? I should think so! 
Like her? Of course I do. [I'll settle on 
her anything Giles pleases, but I must act 
like a gentleman, and not pretend to any 
romantic feelings.” 

A pause. 

“It’s rather an odd thing,” he further 
reflected, “ that so many women as have all 
but asked me—so many as have actually let 
other women ask me for them—so many as I 
know I might now have almost at a week’s 
notice, I should have taken it into my head 
that I must have this one, who doesn’t care 
for mea straw. She'll laugh at me, very 
likely—she’ll take me, though !” 

Another pause. 

“No, I won’t have any one else, I’m 
determined. I'll agree to anything she 
demands.” Here a sunbeam, and the dia- 
monds darted forth to meet one another. 
The flash made him wink. “If she'll only 
undertake to reign and rule, and bring up the 
children—for she'll do it well, and love them 
too—I’m a very domestic fellow, I shall be 
fond of her. Yes, I know she’ll soon wind 
me round her little finger.” Here, remem- 
bering the sweetness of liberty, he sighed. 








* {’ll lay the matter before her this morning. 

I shall not forget the respect due to her and 

to myself.” He half laughed. “She'll soon | 
know well enough what I’m come for; and if | 
I stick fast, she will probably help me!” He | 
shut up the ring. ‘‘She never has had the 

least touch of romamce in her nature, and | 
she knows that J know she didn’t love her | 
first husband a bit.” He then looked at | 
himself, or rather at his coat, in a long glass 
—it fitted to perfection. 


“ If this crash had | 
not brought me to the point, I might have | 


| 
t 
| 
| 


waited till somebody else won her. There | 





goes the breakfast bell. Well, I think I am 
decidedly glad-on the whole.” 


CHAPTER XXIX.—UNHEARD-OF LIBERTIES, 


“Tf he come not then the play is marred: it goes not 
forward, doth it?” 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Miss CHRISTIE GRANT, sitting with Emily 
at ten o’clock in the morning, heard a ring 
at the bell, which she thought she knew, 
She pricked up her head to listen, and as it 
ceased tinkling she bustled out of the room. 

The first virtue of a companion in Miss 
Christie Grant’s view, was to know how to be 
judiciously absent. 

“ Mr. Mortimer.” 

Emily was writing, when she looked up 
on hearing these words, and saw John 
Mortimer advancing. Of course she had 
been thinking of him, thinking with much 
more hope than heretofore, but also with 
much more pride. 

When he had stood remote, the object of 
such an impassioned, and to her, hitherto, 
such an unknown love, which transformed 
him and everything about him, and imparted 
to him such an almost unbearable charm—a 
power to draw her nearer and nearer without 
knowing it, or wanting her at all—she had 
felt that she could die for him, but she had 
not hoped to live for him, and spend a 
happy life at his side. 

She did not hope it yet, she only felt that 
a blissful possibility was thrown down before 
her, and she might take it up if she could. 

She knew that this strange absorbing love, 
which, like some splendid flower, had opened 
out in her path, was the one supreme blossom 
of her life—that life which is all too short for 
the unfolding of another such. But the last 
few hours had taught her something more, it 
was now just possible that he might pretend 
to gather this flower—he had something to 
learn then before he could wear it, he must 
love her, or she felt that her own love would 
break her heart. 

Emily had not one of those poverty-stricken 
natures which are never glad excepting for 
some special reason drawing them above 
themselves. She was naturally joyous and 
happy, unless under the pressure of an active 
sorrow that shaded her sky and quenched 
her sunshine. She lived in an elevated 
region full of love and wonder, taking kindly 
alike to reverence and to hope; but she was 
seldom excited, her feelings were not shallow 
enough to be easily troubled with excite- 
ment, or made fitful with agitation. 

There was in her nature a suave harmony, 
a sweet and gracious calm, which love itself 
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did not so much disturb as enrich and 
change,—love which had been born in the 
sacred loneliness of sorrow, — complicated 
with tender longing towards little children, 
nourished in silence, with beautiful shame 
and pride, and impassioned fear. 

Yet it was necessary to her, even in all 
withdrawal from its object, even though it 
should be denied all expression for ever— 
necessary to the life that it troubled and 
raised, and enriched, with a vision of with- 
held completeness that was dimmed by the 
tears of her half ‘‘ divine despair.” 

She rose and held out her hand, and when 
he smiled with a certain air of embarrass- 
ment, she did also. She observed that he 
was sensitive about the ridiculous affair which 
had led to his turning out his household, 
besides this early call made her feel, but 
not in a way to discompose her as if she 
were taken into the number of those ladies, 
among whom he meant to make his selection. 
Yes, it was as she had hoped. It warmed 
her to the heart to see it, but not the less 
was she aware of the ridiculous side of it. 
A vision of long-sustained conversations, set 
calls, and careful observations in various 
houses rose up before her; it was not in 
her nature to be unamused at the peculiar 
position that he had confessed to—“ he had 
not decided on the lady.” She felt that she 
knew more of this than he supposed, and 
his embarrassment making her quite at her 
ease, the smiles kept peeping out as with her 
natural grace she began to talk to him. 

‘Emily, you are laughing at me,” he 
presently said, and he too laughed, felt at 
ease, and yielded to the charm that few men 
could resist, so far as to become at home and 
pleased with his hostess for making him so. 

“Of course I am; John,” she answered. 
“T couldn’t think of being occupied with 
any one else just now !.” 

And then they began to talk discursively 
and, as it were, at large. John seemed to be 
fetching a wide compass. Emily hardly 
knew what he was about till suddenly she 
observed that he had ventured on dangerous 
ground, she managed to give a little twist to 
the conversation, but he soon brought it 
back again, and she half turned, and looked 
up at him surprised. 

While she occupied herself with a favourite 
piece of embroidery, and was matching the 
silks, holding them up to the light, he had 
risen, and was leaning against the side of the 
bay window ; a frequent attitude with him ; 





modating a large tall man, and drawing-room 
sofas are sometimes exceedingly low. In 
any one’s eyes he would have passed for a 
fine man, something more (to those who 
could see it) than a merely handsome man, 
for the curves of his mouth had ‘mastery in 
them, and his eyes were full of grave sweet- 
ness. Emily was always delighted with the 
somewhat unusual meeting in him of personal 
majesty, with the good-humoured easy bon- 
hommie which had caused his late discom- 
fiture. She half turned, and looked up. 

‘** How charming she is!” he thought, as 
he looked down ; ‘‘ there will be grace and 
beauty into the bargain!” and he proceeded, 


~in pursuit of what he considered sincere and 


gentlemanlike, to venture on the dangerous 
ground again, not being aware how it quaked 
under him. 

The casual mention of some acquaintance 
who had lately married gave him the chance 
that he thought he wanted. He would be 
happy enough—people might in general be 
happy enough, he hinted, glancing from the 
particular instance to lay down a general 
proposition—“if they did not expect too 
much—if they were less romantic ; for him- 
self, he had not the presumption to expect 
more than a sincere liking—a cordial ap- 
proval—such as he himself could entertain. 
It was the only feeling he had ever inspired, 
or. ” 

No, he did not say felt. 

But he presently alluded to his late wife, 
and then reverting to his former speech, said, 
“And yet I was happy with her! I consider 
that I was fortunate.” 

“ Moderate,” thought Emily ; “but as 
much as it is possible for him to say.” 

“And,” he continued, “she has laid me 
under obligations that make it impossible 
for me ever to forget her. I feel the 
blessing of having our children about me. 
And—and also—what I owe to her on their 
account—I never spend a day without think- 
ing of her.” 

“Poor Janie!” thought Emily, very much 
touched, “she did not deserve this tribute. 
How coldly I have often heard her talk of 
him !” 

And then, not without a certain grave 
sweetness of manner that made her heart 
ache, alike with tender shame to think how 
little her dead husband had ever been ac- 
counted of, compared with this now possible 
future one, and with such jealousy as one 
may feel of a dead wife who would have 


. . } . 
for what are called ‘“ occasional” chairs | cared as little for long remembrance as she 


are often rather frail and small for accom- 
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had done for living affection Emily listened, 
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while he managed quite naturally, and by the 
slightest hints, to bring her also in—her past 
lot and opinions. She felt, rather than heard, 
the intention ; “and he could not presume to 
say,” he went on, “he was not sure whether 
a man might hope for a second marriage, 
which could have all the advantages of a 
first. Yet he thought that in any suitable 
marriage there might be enough benefit on 
both sides to make it almost equally - 

“ Equally what?” Emily wondered. 

John was trying to speak in a very matter- 
of-tact way, as merely laying down his views. 

“ Equally advantageous,” he said at last ; 
and not without difficulty. 

“John,” said Emily, rallying a little, and 
speaking with the least little touch of audacity, 
—‘ John, you are always fond of advancing 
your abstract theories. Now, I should have 
thought that ifa man had felt any want in his 
first marriage, he would have tried for some- 
thing more ina second, rather than have 
determined that there was no more to be 
had.” 

“Unless his reason assured him in more 
sober hours that he had had all, and given 
all that could in reason be expected,” John 
answered. ‘ I did not confess to having felt 
any want,” he presently added. “ Call this, 
since it pleases you, my abstract theory.” 

And then Emily felt that she too must 
speak ; her dead husband deserved it of her 
far more than his dead wife had ever done. 

“‘T do please,” she answered ; “ this can be 
only an abstract theory to me. I knew no 
want of love in my marriage, only a frequent 
self-reproach—to think that I was unworthy, 
because I could not enough return it.” 

“ A most needless self-reproach,” he 
answered. “I venture to hope that people 
should never rebuke themselves because 
they happen to be incapable of romantic 
passion, or any of the follies of youthful 
love.” 

“Intended to restore my self-esteem. 
Shall I not soon be able to make you feel 
differently?” thought Emily. ‘“ You still re- 
member Janie; you will never let her be 
disparaged. I think none the worse of you 
for that, my beloved—my hope.” 

He was silent till she glanced up at him 
again, with a sweet wistfulness, that was 
rather frequent with her; turning half round 
—for he stood at her side, not quite enough 
at his ease to look continually in her face— 
he was much surprised to find her so charming, 
so naive in all her movements, and in the 
flitting expressions of her face. 

He was pleased, too, though very much 
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surprised to find that she did not seem con- 
scious of his intention (a most lovely blush 
had spread itself over her face when she 
spoke of her husband), but so far from 
expecting what he was just about to say, she 
had thrown him back in his progress more 
than once—she did not seem to be expecting 
anything. “ And yet, I have said a good deal,” 
he reflected ; “I have let her know that I ex- 
pect to inspire no romantic love, and do not 
pretend to be in love with her. I come 
forward admiring, trusting, and preferring 
her to any other woman ; though I cannot 
come as a lover to her feet.” He began to talk 
again. Emily was a little startled to find 
him in a few minutes alluding to his domestic 
discomforts, and his intention of standing for 
the borough. He had now a little red box 
in his hand, and when she said, “ John, I 
wish you would not stand there,” he came 
and sat nearly opposite to her, and showed 
her what was in it—his father’s diamond 
ring. She remembered it, no doubt ; he had 
just had the diamond reset. Emily took 
out the ring, and laid it in her palm. “It 
looks small,” she said. “I should not have 
thought it would fit you, John.” 

“Will you let me try if it will fit you?” 
he answered ; and, before she had recovered 
from her surprise, he had put it on her 
finger. 

There was a very awkward pause, and 
then she drew it off. “You can hardly 
expect me,” she said, and her hand trembled 
a little, “to accept such a very costly 
present.” It was not her reason for return- 
ing it, but she knew not what to say. 

“TI would not ask it,” he replied, ‘ unless 
I could offer you another. I desire to make, 
you my wife. I beg you to accept my 
hand.” 

“Accept your hand! 


What, now? di- 
rectly ? to-day?” she exclaimed almost 
piteously, and tears trembled on her eye- 
lashes. 

“Yes,” he answered, repeating her words 
with something like ardour. “ Now, directly, 


to-day. I am sorely in want of a wife, and 
would fain take you home as soon as the 
bans would let me. Emily?” 

“Why you have been taking all possible 
pains to let me know that you do not love 
me in the least, and that, as far as you fore- 
see, you do not mean to love me,” she an- 
swered, two great tears falling on his hand 
when he tried to take hers. “ John! how 
dare you!” 

She was not naturally passionate, but 
startled now into this passionate appeal, she 
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snatched away her hand, rose in haste, and | not in the least aware of what this really 
drew back from him with flashing eyes and | meant. “I beg—I entreat your pardon. 
a heaving bosom ; but all too soon the short | I scarcely thought—forgive my saying it—I 
relief she had found in anger was quenched | scarcely thought, considering our past—and 
in tears that she did not try to check. She |—and—my position, as the father of a large 
stood and wept, and he, very pale and very | family, that you would have consented to 
much discomfited, sat- before her in his|any wooing in the girl and boy fashion. 
place. You make me wish, for once in my life—yes, 

“I beg your pardon,” he presently said, | very heartily wish, that I had been less 
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direct, less candid, he added rather bitterly. | refusal, and by no means a gentle one, it 

“IT thought”—here Emily heard him call | could not be wondered at. 

himself a fool—“I thought you would ap-| Presently he said, still looking amazed 

prove it.” and pale, for he was utterly unused to a 
“T do,” she answered with a great sobbing | woman’s tears, and as much agitated now in 

sigh. Oh, there was nothing more for her | a man’s fashion as she was in hers. 

| to say ; she could not entreat him now to let} “If,I have spoken earlier in your widow- 

her teach him to love her. She felt, with a| hood than you approve, and it displeases 

sinking heart, that if he took her words for a| you, I hope you will believe that I have 
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| that he was to meet her; 
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always thought of you as a wife to be ad- 
mired above | any that I ever knew.” 

“My husband loved me,” she answered, 
drying her eyes, now almost calmly. She | 
could not say she was displeased on his | 
account, and when she looked up she saw that | 
John Mortimer had his hat in his hand. 
Their interview was nearly over. 

‘‘T cannot lose you as a friend,” he said, 
and his voice faltered. 

“Oh no; no, dear John.” 

“And my children are so fond of you.” 

“T love them ; I always shall.” 

He looked at her for a moment, doubtful | 
whether to hold out his hand. “ Forget 
this, Emily, and let things be as they have 
been heretofore between us.” 

“Yes,” she answered, 
hand. 

** Good-bye,” he said, and stooped to kiss 
it, and was gone. 


She stood quite still listening, and yet 


listening, till all possible chance was over of | 


catching any longer the sound of his steps. 
No more tears; only a great aching empti- 
ness. The unhoped-for chance had been 
hers, and she had lost it knowingly. What 
else could she have done? 

She scarcely knew how long she remained 
motionless. A world and a lifetime of agita- 


tion, and thought, and passionate y 
seemed to stand between her and that brief 


interview, before, casting her eyes on the 
little velvet-covered table across which he 
had leaned to put it on her hand, she 
saw the splendid ring ; sunbeams had found 
it out, and were playing on the diamond ; he 


had forgotten it, and left it behind him, and | 


there was the case on the floor. It seemed 
to be almost a respite. 

“We are to dine with Giles and Dorothea 
to-day, and meet him. This morning’s work, 
then, is not irretrievable. 
to Dorothea, tell her what has occurred, and 


she will see that I have opportunity to return 


him this—and—and things may end in his | 


loving me a little, after all. Oh, if they 


could—if, indeed, he had not told me he did | 


not. He did not look in the least angry,— 
only surprised and vexed when I rejected 
him. He cares so little about me.” 

She took up the ring, and in course of 
tine went with her old aunt to dine at her 
brother’s house. She knew John was aware 
she was therefore 
deeply disturbed, though perhaps she had no 


| right to be surprised when Dorothea said— 


{| 


“We are so much disappointed. John 
Mortimer has sent this note to excuse him- 


and gave him her | 


I can speak new | 


| | self from coming back to dinner to-day—or, 
| indeed, coming here at all to-night. He has 
| to go out, it seems, for two or three days.” 
| * Ay,” said Miss Christie, “that’s very 
| awkward for him.” Miss Christie had built 
certain hopes upon that morning’s visit. “It 
| seems to me,” she continued, “that John 
| Mortimer’s affairs give him twice as much 
| trouble as they used to do.” 
| Emily was silent; she felt that Ais was 
| not letting things be as they had been here- 
tofore. She took up the note. He did 
j not affirm that he was obliged to go out. 
Even if he was, what should she do now? 
| She was left in custody of the ring, and 
| could neither see him nor write to him. 

“On Suaday I shall see him. I shall 
have his hand for 2 moment; I shall give 
him this, after morning service.” 

But, no. Sunday came; the Mortimers 
were at church, but not their father. ‘‘ Father 
had walked’ over to that little chapel-of-ease 
beyond Wigfield, that Grand gave the money 
to build,” they said. “He took Johnnie 
with him to day.” 

“Yes,” said Barbara, “‘ and he promised 
next Sunday to take me.” 

“ He will not meet me,” thought Emily. 

She waited another week, hoping she 
might meet him accidentally ; hoping he 
might come to her; hoping and fearing she 
hardly knew what. But still John Mortimer 
made no sign, and she could not decide to 
write to him; every day that she retained 
the ring made it more difficult for her to 
return it, without breaking so the slender 
thread that seemed to hold her to him still. 
There was no promise but in it of any 
future communication at all 

In the meantime curiosity, having been 
once excited about John Mortimer and his 
| concerns, kept open eyes on him still, and 
soon the air was full of rumours which 
_ reached all ears but those of the two people 
most concerned, A Wkely thing, if there is 
the smallest evidence in the world for it, can 
| easily get headway, if nobody in authority 
can contradict it. 

All Wigfield said that Mr. Mortimer had 
*‘ proposed” to Mrs. Walker, and she had 
refused him. Brandon heard it with amaze- 
ment, but could say nothing ; Miss Christie 
heard it with yet more; but she, too, held 
her peace. 

Johnnie Mortimer heard it, made furtive 
observations on his father, was pleased to 





bered his own letter to his sisters, and con- 
sidered himself to be partly to blame. Then 
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the twins heard it, took counsel with 
Johnnie, believed it also, were full of ruth 
and shame. “So dear papa loved Mrs. 
Walker, and she would not marry him. There 
could only be one reason ; she knew she had 
nothing to expect but rebellion and rudeness 
and unkindness from them. No, papa was 
not at all like himself ; he often sighed, and he 
looked as if his head ached. They had seen 
in the paper that he had lost a quantity of 
money by some shares and things ; but they 
didn’t think he cared about that, for he gave 
them a sovereign the next day to buy a birth- 
day present for Janie. Father must not be 
made miserable on their account. What had 
they better do?” 

Emily, in the meantime, felt her heart 
faint; this new trouble going down to the 
deepest part of her heart, woke up and 
raised again. the half-appeased want and 
sorrow. Again she dreamed that she was 
folding her little child in her arms, and woke 
to find them empty. She could not stand 
against this, and decided, in sheer despera- 
tion, to quit the field. She would go on the 
Continent to Justina; rest and change would 
help her, and she would send back the ring, 
when all was arranged, by Aunt Christie. 

She was still at her desk, having at last 
managed to write the note. 

She was to start the next morning. Miss 
Cliristie was then on her way to John Mortimer 
with the ring, and tired with her own trouble 
and indecision, she was resting in a careless 
attitude when she heard a knock at the door. 

“ That tiresome doy again,” she disrespect- 
fully murmured, rousing up alittle, and a half 
smile stealing out. “‘ What am I to do with 
him?” She thought it was the new curate. 


“Why, Johnnie, is that you?” she ex- | 


claimed as Johnnie Mortimer produced him- 
self in all his youthful awkwardness, and 
advanced, looking a good deal abashed. 

Johnnie replied that it was a half-holiday, 
and so he thought he would come and call. 

Emily said she was glad to see him; 
indeed, she felt refreshed by the sight of 
anything that belonged to John. 

“T thought I should like to—to— in short, 
to come and call,” repeated Johnnie, and he 
looked rather earnestly at his gloves, per- 
haps by way of occupation. They were such 
as a Harrow boy seldom wears, excepting 
on “speech day”—pale lilac. As a rule 
Johnnie scorned gloves. Emily observed 
| that he was dressed with perfect propriety— 
ike a gentleman, in fact ; his hair brushed, 
| his tie neat, his whole outer boy clean, and 
got up regardless of trouble and expense. 








“Well, you could not have come at a 
better time, dear boy,” said Emily, wondering 
what vagary he was indulging now, “for I 
have just got a present of a case of shells 
and birds from Ceylon, and you shall help 
me to unpack and arrange them, if you like.” 

**T should like to do anything you please,” 
said Johnnie with alacrity.. “That’s what 
I meant, that’s what I came to say.” There- 
upon he smoothed the nap on his “chimney- 
pot” hat, and blushed furiously. 

The case was set upon the floor, on a 
piece of matting; it had already been 
opened, and was filling the room with a 
smell of sandal-wood and camphor. 

Emily had risen, and when she paused, 
arrested by surprise at the oddness of this 
speech, he added, taking to his lisp again, 
as if from sheer embarrassment, ‘‘ Thome 
fellows are a great deal worse than they 
theem. No, I didn’t mean that; I meant 
thome fellows are a great deal better than 
they theem.” 

** Now, Johnnie,” said Emily laughing, and 
remembering a late visit of apology, “ if any 
piece of mischief has got the better of you, 
and your father has sent you to say you are 
sorry for it, I'll forgive you betorehand ! 
What is it? Have you been rooting up my 
fences, or flooding my paddock ?” 

“ It’s a great deal worth than that,” an- 
swered Johnnie, who by this time was kneel- 
ing beside the case, hauling out the birds 
and shells with more vigour than dexterity. 

“ Nothing to do with gunpowder, I hope,” 
said Emily with her usual é#souctance. 

“ There are the girls; I hear them coming 
in the carriage,” exclaimed Johnnie by way 
of answer, while Emily was placing the shells 
on a table. ‘No, father didn’t send me ; he 
doesn’t know.” 

“ What is it, then?” she repeated, feeling 
more at liberty to investigate the matter, 
now she had been expressly told that John 
had nothing to do with it. 

On this, instead of making a direct reply, 
he exclaimed, looking very red and indig- 
nant, “I told them it was no use at all my 
coming, and now you see it isn’t. They 
thaid they wouldn’t come unless I did. If 
you thought I should be rude, you might 
make me stop at school all the holidays, or 
at old Tikey’s ; I shouldn’t thay a word.” 

Emily’s hand was on the boy’s shoulder as 
he knelt before the case. Surely she under- 
stood what he meant; but if so, where could 
he possibly have acquired the knowledge he 
seemed to possess? And even then he was 
the last person from whom she could have 
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expected this blunt, embarrassed, promise of 
fealty. 

The girls entered, and the two little ones. 
Emily met them, and while she gave each a 
kiss, Johnnie started up, and with a great 
war-whoop of defiance to his sisters, burst 
through the open window, and _ blushing 
hotly fled away. 

Much the same thing over again. The 
girls were all in their best; they generally 
loved to parade the crofts and gardens clad 
in brown’holland and shaded by flapping 
hats. The children scorned gloves and all 
fine clothes as much as they did the carriage ; 
and here they were—little Hugh in his velvet 
suit, looking so fair and bright-haired ; Ana- 
stasia dressed out in ribbons, and with a very 
large bouquet of hothouse flowers in her 
hand. The girls pushed her forward. 

“It’s for you,” said the little girl, “and 
isn’t it a grand one! And my love, and 
we're come to call.” 

“Thank you, my sweet,” said Emily, ac- 
cepting the bouquet, “I never saw such a 
beauty!” She was sitting on a sofa, and 
her young guests were all standing before 
her. She observed that little Hugh looked 
very sulky indeed. “It’s extremely unfair,” 
he presently burst out, “ they made Swan 
cut the best flowers in the houses, and they 
gave them all to Nancy to give, and I 
haven’t got none.” 

Barbara whispered to him, trying to soothe 
his outraged feelings, but he kept her off 
with his elbow till Emily drew him near, 
and observed that it was not her birthday, 
and therefore that one present was surely 
enough. 

Barbara replied that Hughie had brought 
a present, but he was very cross because it 
was not so pretty as Anastasia’s. 

“‘ Yes, I’ve brought this,” said Hugh, his 
countenance clearing a little as he opened 
his small gloved hand, and disclosed a very 
bright five-shilling piece. “It’s not so pretty, 
though, as Nannie’s.” 

“* But it will last much longer,” said Emily ; 
“and so you meant this for me, my sweet 
man. I'll take care of it for you, and look 
at it sometimes till you want to spend it; 
that will be a very nice present for me, and 
then you can have it back.” 

“ Papa gave it him,” said Anastasia ; “ it’s 
anewone. And may we go now and look 
at our gardens?” 

Hugh appeared to be cogitating over 
Emily’s proposal ; his little grave face was 
the image of his father’s. “ You may if Mrs. 
Nemily says so,” answered Gladys. “ You 





always want to do what Mrs. Nemily pleases, 
don’t you ?” 

“Oh yes,” said the sprite, dancing round 
the room ; and off they set into the garden. 

* And so do we all,” said Barbara. 

Gladys was sitting at Emily’s feet now, 
and had a little covered basket in her hand, 
which rustled as if it contained some living 
thing. 

“Janie and Bertie don’t know—none of 
the little ones know,” said Barbara; “ we 
thought we had better not tell them.” 

Emily did not ask what they meant; she 
thought she knew. It could make no dif- 
ference now, yet it was inexpressibly sweet 
and consoling to her. 

“We only said we were coming to call, 
and when Janie saw the bouquet she said 
she should send you a present too.” There- 
upon the basket was opened, and a small 
white kitten was placed on Emily’s knee. 

There seemed no part for her to play, but 
to be passive; she could not let them mis- 
understand ; she knew John had not sent 
them. “We should be so glad if you’came,” 
whispered the one who held her hand. “Oh, 
Janie,” thought Emily, “ if you could only 
see your children now!” 

“ And when Johnnie wrote that, he didn’t 
know it was you,” pleaded the other. 

“My darlings!” said Emily, “ you must 
not say any more; and I have nothing to 
answer but that I love you all very, very 
much indeed.” 

“‘ But we want you to love father too.” 

Unheard-of liberty! Emily had no answer 
ready ; but now, as she had wondered what 
their mother would have felt, she wondered 
what John would have felt at this utter mis- 
understanding, this taking for granted that 
he loved her, and that she did not love him. 
A sensitive blush spread itself over her face. 
“Your father would not be pleased, my 
dears,” she answered lovingly but firmly, “ at 
your saying any more; he would think 
(though I am sure you do not mean it) that 
you were taking a great liberty.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


** She’s daft to refuse the laird of Cockpen.” 
Scotch Ballad. 
AND now John Mortimer had again pos- 
session of his ring. Emily had sent it, 
together with a little book that she had 
borrowed some time previously, and the 
whole was so done up in stiff paper that 
Miss Christie Grant supposed herself to be 
returning the book only. : 
“So you gave it to John, auntie,” said 
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Emily, when Miss Christie came back, 
“and told him I was going out, and he 
read the note ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Miss Christie curtly. 

“Ts he looking well?” asked Emily with 
a faint attempt at the tone of ordinary 
interest. 

“T should say not at all; it would be 
queer if he was.” 

“ Why, Aunt Christie ?” 

Miss Christie Grant paused. Confidence 
had not been reposed in her; to have sur- 
prised Emily into it would have given her 
no pleasure ; it would have left her always 
suspicious that her niece would have with- 
held it if she could; besides, this rumour 
might after all be untrue. She answered, 
“ Because, for one thing, he has had great, 
at least considerable losses.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Emily. 

“ But he aye reposed great confidence in 
me, as a friend should.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And so I would have asked him several 
questions if I had known how to express 
myself ; but bonds and debentures, and, 
above all, preference stock, were aye great 
stumbling-blocks to my understanding. Men 
have a way of despising a woman’s notions 
of business matters; so I contented myself 
with asking if it was true that he was ar- 
ranging to take a partner, and whether he 
would have to make any pecuniary sacrifice 
in order to effect this? He said ‘Yes;’ but 
I've been just thinking he meant that in 
confidence.” 

“You shouldn’t tell it to me then.” 

“And then he told me (I don’t know 
whether that was in confidence or not), 
but x 

“ But what ?” 

“But I don’t want to have any reserva- 
tions with my own niece’s child, that was 
always my favourite, any more than I sup- 
pose ye would have any with me.” 

Miss Christie here seemed to expect an 
answer, and waited long enough for Emily 
to make one, if she was so minded; but as 
Emily remained silent, she presently went on. 

“J made the observation that I had heard 
he meant to sell his late father’s house ; but 
lest he should think I attached too much 
importance to his losses, I just added that I 
knew his children were very well provided 
for under the will. He said ‘ Yes.’” 

“ And that was all?” asked Emily, amused 
at the amount of John’s confidence, and 
pleased to find that nothing but business 
had been talked of. 





“Yes, that was all—so far as I know there 
was nothing more to tell; so I just said 
before I came away that I was well aware 
my knowledge of banking was but slender, 
which was reason enough for my not offering 
any advice. Well, if anybody had told me ye 
could laugh because John Mortimer was less 
prosperous than formerly, I would not have 
believed it!” 

Emily made haste to look grave again. 
It was no secret at all that John Mortimer 
meant to take a partner ; and as to his losses, 
she did not suppose they would affect his 
comfort much. 

Johnnie Mortimer, however, on hearing 
of them was roused to a sense of*responsi- 
bility toward his father, and as a practical 
proof that he and his sisters were willing to 
do what they could, proposed to them that 
they should give up half their weekly allow- 
ance of pocket-money. The twins assented 
with filial fervour, and Johnnie explained 
their views to his father, proposing that his 
own pony should be sold, and the money 
flung into the gap. 

John was smoking a cigar in an arbour 
near the house when his heir unfolded to 
him these plans for retrenchment. He was 
surprised. The boy was so big, so clever 
with his lessons, and possessed so keen a 
sense of humour that sometimes the father 
forgot his actual age, and forgot that he was 
still simple in many respects, and more 
childlike than some other youths. 

He did not instantly answer nor laugh 
(for Johnnie was exceedingly sensitive to 
ridicule from him); but after a pause, as if 
for thought, he assured his son that he was 
not in any want of money, and that therefore 
these plans, he was happy to say, were not 
necessary. ‘As you are old enough now,” 
he added, “to take an intelligent interest 
in my affairs, I shall occasionally talk to you 
about them.” 

Johnnie, shoving his head hard against his 
father’s shoulder, gave him an awkward hug. 
“You might depend on my never telling 
anybody,” he said. 

“T am sure of that, my boy. Your dear 
grandfather, a few months before his death, 
gave his name to an enterprise which, in my 
opinion, did not promise well. A good deal 
of money. has been lost by it.” 

“Oh,” said Johnnie, and again he reflected 
that, though not necessary, it would be only 
right and noble in him to give up his pony. 

“ But I dare say you think that I and mine 
have always lived in the enjoyment of every 
comfort, and of some luxuries.” 
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“ Oh yes, father.” 

“ Then if I tell you that I intend to con- 
tinue living exactly in my present style, and 
that I expect to be always entitled to do so, 
you need perhaps hardly concern yourself 
to inquire how much I may hitherto have 
lived within my income.” 

Johnnie, who, quite unknown to himself, 
had just sustained the loss of many thousands | 
hitherto placed to his name, replied with 
supreme indifference that he hoped he was | 
not such a muff as to care about money | 
that his father did not care about himself, | 
and did not want. Whereupon John pro- | 
ceeded,— 

“‘ Tt is my wish, and in the course of a few 
years I hope that I shall be able, to retire.” | 

“ Oh,” said Johnnie again, and he sur- | 
prised his father to the point of making him | 
refrain from any further communication, by 


' 


then ; perhaps it was wrong, but prosperity 
was spoiling him. He was to retain his 
pony, and this amiable beast was dear to 
him, 

In the meantine Valentine, established at 
Melcombe, had been enjoying the sweetness 
of a no less real prosperity. 

From that moment, when the ghost story 
had melted into mist, he had flung aside all 
those uneasy doubts which had disturbed his 
first weeks of possession. 

He soon surrounded himself with the 
luxury that was so congenial to him. All the 
neighbourhood called on him, and his natu- 
rally sociable temper, amiable, domestic ways, 
and good position enabled him, with hardly 
any effort, to be always among a posse of 
people who suited him perfectly. 

There were more ladies than young men 
in the neighbourhood. Valentine was inti- 


adding, “And then you'll have plenty of | mate with half-a-dozen of the former before 











time to rummage among those old Turanian 
verbs and things. But, father?” 

“Yes, my boy.” 

John looked down into the clear eyes of 
the great, awkward, swarthy fellow, expecting 
the question, “ Will this make much difference 
to my future prospects?” But, no, what he 
said was, “I should like to have a go at 
them too. And you said you would teach 
me Sanscrit, if ever you had leisure.” 

“So I did,” said John, “and so I will.” 

To his own mind these buried roots, 
counted by the world so dry, proved, as it 
were, appetising and attractive food. How, 
then, should he be otherwise than pleased 
that his son should take delight in the 
thought of helping him to rake them up, and 
arguing with him over “the ninth meaning 
of a particle?” “The boy will learn to love 
money quite soon enough,” he thought. 

Johnnie then went his way. It was Satur- 
day afternoon; he told his sisters that “ it 
was all right,” and thereupon resolving no 
longer to deny themselves the innocent 
pleasures of life, they sent little Bertram into 
the town for eighteenpennyworth of “ rock.” 

“‘Where’s the change?” he inquired, with 

| the magisterial dignity belonging to his race, 
| when his little brother came home. 
Bertram replied with all humility that he 
| had only been tossing up the fourpenny piece 
| a few times for fun, when it fell into the 
ditch. He couldn’t help it; he was very 
sorry. 

“* Soufiez the fourpenny piece,” said Johnnie 
| in a burst of reckless extravagance ; “I for- 
give you this once. Produce the stuff.” 

He felt a lordly contempt for money just 


| he had been among them three weeks. He 
| experienced the delights of feminine flattery, 
|a thing almost new to him, Who so likely 
to receive it? He was eligible, he was 
| handsome, and he was always in a good 
humour, for the place and the life pleased 
him, and all things smiled. 

In a round of country gaieties, in which 
picnics and archery parties bore a far larger 
proportion than any young man would have 
cared for who was less devoted to the other 
sex, Valentine passed much of his time, 
‘laughing and making laugh wherever he 
| went. His jokes were bandied about from 
| house to house, till he felt the drawback in 
| passing for a wit. He was expected to be 
always funny. 

But a little real fun goes a long way ina 
dull neighbourhood, and he had learned just 
so much caution from his early escapade as 
to be willing to hail any view concerning 
himself that might be a corrective of the 
more true and likely one that he loved to 
flirt. 

He was quite determined, as he thought, 
not to get into another scrape, and perhaps 
a very decided intention to make, in the end, 
an advantageous marriage, may have grown 
out of the fancy that his romance in life was 
over. 

If he thought so, it was in no very con- 
sistent fashion, for he was always the slave 
(for the day) of the prettiest girl in every 
party he went to. 

It was on a Saturday that John Mortimer 
received his son’s proposal for retrenchment; 
on the Wednesday succeeding it Valentine, 
sitting at breakfast at Melcombe, opened the 
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following letter, and was amused by the old- 
fashioned formality of its opening sentence :— 


“Wigfield, June 15th, 18—. 

‘“ My DEAR NEPHEW,—It is not often that 
I take up my pen to address you, for I know 
there is little need, as my niece Emily writes 


she could find to write for; indeed, it was 
not the way in my youth for people to waste 
so much time saying little or nothing—Which 


sister beng gone on the Continent, it de- 
volves upon me, that is not used to long 
statements, to let ye know, what ye will be 
very sorry to hear. I only hope it may be 
no worse before it is over. 

“Matthew, the coachman, came running 
over to me on Monday morning last, and 
said would I come to the house, for the 
servants did not know what to be at, and 


weekly. Frequently have I wondered what | 


is not my case at the present time, for your | 


told me that Johnnie, who had been to go | 


greatly bruised. There were two doctors al- 
ready with them. Bertram had got & broken 
arm ; he was calling out, poor little fellow, 
and Nancy was severely hurt, but I was 
grieved to see her so quiet. Gladys seemed 
at first to be only bruised and limping; but 
she and Barbara were faint and sick with 
fright. Janie was not present ; she had been 
carried into the inn ; but I may as well tell 
ye that in her case no bones were broken, 
| poor lamb. She is‘doing very well, and in 
a day or two is to be brought home. 

“Tt was a very affecting scene, as ye may 
suppose,.and my first words were, ‘ Who is to 
| tell this to Mr. Mortimer?’ They said your 
| brother has already gone to fetch him and 
| prepare him. Well, I knew everything that 

was in the house, and where it was kept ; so 
| I’m thankful to think I was of use, and couid 
| help the new governess and the strange 
| servants, 
“Dorothea and Mrs. Henfrey soon came 





back to Harrow by the eleven o’clock train, | in, and by the time John arrived all the 
had got leave to drive the pheaton to the | invalids had been carried up-stairs, and 
Junction with the four girls in it, and Bertram, Johnnie had begun to show signs of con- 




















who, by ill luck—if I may use such a word | sciousness. 

“John was as white as chalk. He was 
rather strange at first ; he said in a command- 
ing, peremptory way, that he wouldn’t be 
| spoken to; he wouldn’t hear a word; he was. 
not ready. Everybody stood round, till 
Dorothea disobeyed him; she said, ‘They 
are all living, dear Mr. Mortimer ;’ and then 
Giles got him to sit down, and they gave him 
some water to drink. 

“He then noticed Dr. Limpsy, who had 
| come down, and asked if any of them were 

in danger, and the doctor said yes—one. 
|So he said he prayed God it was not his 
eldest son; he could bear anything but 
that. And yet when the doctor said he had 
every hope that Johnnie would do well, but 
he had great fears for the little Anastasia, he 
burst into tears, poor man, and said that of 
all his children she would be the hardest 
|to spare. But I need not tell ye we did not 
| remind him of the inconsistency, and were 
glad to think he was not to lose the one he set 
| his heart most upon. And after that he was 
| perfectly himself and more composed than 
| anybody, which is a wonder, for such a 
| catalogue of broken bones and sprains -and 
contusions as came to light as the doctors 
| examined further, was enough to disturb 
| anybody’s courage. Giles sat up with Johnnie 
| all night; indeed nobody went to bed. John 
was by Nancy, and in the morning they spoke 


tion of Providence, had not gone back to 
Mr. Tikey’s that morning. So far as I can 
make out, he thought he should be late, and 
so he turned those two spirited young horses 
down that steep sandy lane by the wood, to 
cut off a corner; and whether the woodman’s 
children ran out and frightened them, or 


self, poor laddie—for I heard something of 
both—but Barbara was just sobbing her 
heart away when she told it, and he aye 
raised the echoes wherever he went ; but the 
horses set off, running away, tearing down 


all to sit still, and so they did, though they 


and tried to stop them, and they turned on 
to the common, and sped away like the wind 
towards home, till they came to the sand- 
bank by the small inn, the Loving Cup, and 
there they upset the carriage, and when the 
two men got up to it Johnnie and all of them 
were tossed out, and the carriage was almost 
kicked to pieces by the horse that was not 
down. 

“ This is a long tale, Valentine, and I seem 
| to have hardly begun it. I must take another 
sheet of paper. When I got to the house, 
| you never saw such a scene. Johnnie had 
| been brought in quite stunned, and his face 





(meaning no irreverence)—of this dispensa- | 


whether he was shouting and whooping him- | 


that rough road. Johnnie shouted to them | 


were almost jolted out ; and if they had been | 
let alone, there might have been no acci- | 
dent ; but two men sprung out of a hedge | 


| hopefully of her. 
about his father; he couldn’t bear his father 


Johnnie’s first words were 
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near him, because now and then he was 
surprised fnto shouting out with pain, and he 
wouldn’t have John distressed with his noise. 
He was nothing like so well as we had hoped 
this morning ; but still the doctors’say there 
is no danger. He got a kick from the horse 
when he was down, and he thinks he fainted 
with the pain. When John came down to 
get a little breakfast he was very much 
cheered to have a better account than he 
had expected of Nancy, and he made the 
remark that ye would be sorry to hear of 
this; so I said I would write, which I am 
doing, sitting beside little Bertram, who is 
asleep.—I am 
** Your mother’s affectionate aunt, 
and always affectionately yours, 
“‘ CHRISTIAN GRANT.” 


Valentine read the letter, and thought that 
if it had not been for two or three picnic 
parties that he had on hand, he would have 
gone down to his old home, to see whether he 
could be of use to John Mortimer. He wrote 
to him, and resolved to wait a day or two; but 
he heard nothing till after the succeeding 
Sunday ; then a telegram came from Emily :— 
“Two of John’s children are extremely ill. 
I think your presence might be useful.” 

Emily had come home then. 

Valentine set forth at once, and reached 
John Mortimer’s house in the afternoon. A 
doctor’s carriage stood at the door ; a strange 
lady—evidently a nurse—passed through the 
hall; people were quietly moving about, but 
they seemed too anxious, and too much 
occupied to observe him. 

At last Emily came down. 

“Ts Johnnie worse ?” asked Valentine. 

“Yes ; but I wanted you to help us with 
John. Oh, such a disaster! On the third 
night after the accident, just before I arrived 
—for Dorothea had sent for me—every one 
in the house was greatly tired ; but Johnnie 
and Anastasia were both thought better ; so 
much better that the doctors said if there 
was no change during the night, they should 
consider dear little Nancy quite out of 
danger. Giles and Dorothea had gone 
home. The nurse sent for was not come. 
John knew how fatigued the whole house- 
hold was, and all who were sitting up. He 
had not been able to take any sleep himself, 
and he was restlessly pacing up and down in 
the garden, watching and listening under the 
open windows. It was very hot. 

“ He fancied about three o’clock that there 
had been a long silence in Anastasia’s room. 
She was to have nourishment frequently. 
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He stole up-stairs, found the person with her 
asleep from fatigue, gave the child some 
jelly himself, and then finding her medicine, 
as he supposed, ready poured out in the 
wine-glass, he gave it to her, and discovered 
almost instantly a mistake. The sad im- 
prudence had been committed of pouring the 
lotion for the child’s temples into a wine- 
glass, to save the trouble of ringing for a 
saucer. The child was almost out of danger 
before that terrible night ; but when I came 
home there was scarcely a hope of her life, 
and her father was almost distracted. I 
mean that, though he seems perfectly calm, 
never loses his self-control, he is very often 
not able to command his attention so as to 
answer when they speak to him, and he 
cannot rest a moment. He spent the whole 
of last night wandering up and down the 
garden, leaning on St. George’s arm. He 
cannot eat nor occupy himself, and the 
doctors begin to be uneasy about him. Oh, 
it is such a misfortune ! 

“ And Johnnie is very ill,” continued 
Emily, tears glittering on her eyelashes ; 
“but John seems to take it all with perfect 
composure. Everything else is swallowed up 
in his distress of mind for what he has un- 
fortunately done. If the child dies, I really 
think he will not get over it.” 

Some one called Emily, and she passed 
up-stairs again. Valentine turned and saw 
John near him; he came forward, but at- 
tempted no greeting. “I thought I might 
be of use, John,” he said, as if they had seen 
one another but the day before. “ Is there 
anything I can do for you over at the town?” 

Valentine was a little daunted at first at 
the sight of him ; his face was so white and he 
showed so plainly the oppression that weighed 
down his soul by the look in his eyes; they 
were a little raised, and seemed as if they 
could not rest on anything near at hand. 

Valentine repeated his words, and was 
relieved when John roused himself, and 
expressed surprise and pleasure at seeing 
him. He sent Valentine to one of his clerks 
for some papers to be signed, gave him other 
directions, and was evidently the better for 
his presence. 

It was not without many strange sensations 
that Valentine found himself again in that 
room where he had spent such happy hours, 
and which was so connected with his recol- 
lections of his old uncle. The plunge he 
had taken into the sweet waters of prosperity 
and praise had made him oblivious of some 
things that now came before his thoughts again 
with startling distinctness ; but on the whole 
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he felt pleasure in going back to the life that 
he had elected to leave, and was very glad to 
forget John’s face in doing what he could to 
help him. 

When he returned to the house John 
had commenced his restless walk again. 
Swan was walking beside him, and he was 
slightly leaning his hand on the old man’s 
shoulder, as if to steady himself. 

Valentine drew near. 

“ And you are sure he said nothing more?” 
John was saying in the low inward tone of 
fatigue and exhaustion. 

“No, sir. ‘Tell Mr. Mortimer,’ says he, 
‘that his son is con-siderable better,’ and he 
told Mrs. Walker—I heard him say it—that 
the blessed little one was no worse, not a 
morsel worse.” 

Valentine paused and heard John speak 
again in that peculiar tone—“‘I have no 
hope, Swan.” 

“TI wouldn’t give up, sir, if I was you: 
allers hold on to hope, sir.” : 

“T cannot stand the strain much longer,” 
he continued, as if he had not listened, “ but 
sometimes—my thoughts are often confused 
—but sometimes I feel some slight relief in 
prayer.” 

“ Ay, sir,” answered Swan, “the Scripture 
says, ‘ Knock, and it shall be opened to you,’ 
and I’ve allers thought it was mighty easier 
for one that begs to go and knock there 
than anywhere else, for in that house the 
Master opens the door himself.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“ Midsummer night, not dark, not light, 

Dusk all the scented air, 

I'll e’en go forth to one I love, 
And learn how he doth fare. 

O the ring, the ring,"my dear, for me, 
The ring was a world too fine, 

I wish it had sunk in a forty-fathom sea, 
Or ever thou mad’st it mine. 


** Soft falls the dew, stars tremble through, 

Where lone he sits apart, 

Would I might steal his grief away 
‘To hide in mine own heart. 

Would, would ’twere shut in yon blossom fair, 
The sorrow that bows thy head, 

Then—I would gather it, to thee unaware, 
And break my heart in thy stead. 


“ That charméd flower, far from thy bower 

I'd bear the long hours through 

Thou should’st forget, and my sad breast 
The sorrows twain should rue. 

O sad flower, O sad, sad ring to me. 
The ring was a world too fine; 

And would it had sunk in a forty-fathom sea, 
Ere the morn that made it mine.”’ 


TEN o’clock on the succeeding night. It 
seemed an age to John Mortimer since 
Valentine had met him in the hall, a night 
and a day that were almost a lifetime had 
come between; but his thoughts were not 


confused now. 


Something awful but fresh, 
XVI—49 





diverted the torrent of his despairing fear 
lest his child should die through his mis- 
take, and though he had bowed down his 
head and wept since the unexpected loss 
of another, those were healing tears, for 
with them came for a time escape from the 
rending strain that was breaking him down. 

A sudden noise, when all was so quiet, 
and some one running down the garden, 
had startled him. 

He tried to recall it. Valentine was with 
him, having just come back from the town, 
and one of the doctors was coming up; he 
took him by the hand. Other people were 
about him before he had time to. think. 
Some of them were in tears. No, it was not 
Anastasia ; he recollected how they kept tell- 
ing him that it was not Anastasia, and then 
that they wished him to leave the house, 
though she was still in such imminent danger 
—leave the house and go to the inn. He 
could not receive a new thought suddenly. 
Why should he go to the inn? He was not 
anxious about his little Janie; he had not 
seen her for two or three days, but he could 
not leave the house now. 

And yet he saw that he must doit. He 
was walking among the others to a carriage 
in the yard. He believed nothing; it was 
only as they drove along that he could 
understand the doctor’s words—a change. 
They had feared that there might be an in- 
ternal injury ; he was to remember that they 
had mentioned to him some symptoms which 
should have made him aware of their solici- 
tude. All very slowly, very cautiously said, 
but till he saw his child he did not believe a 
word of it. 

The little face looked restless and troubled. 
Dorothea was sitting at her side fanning her. 
‘“‘ Dear papa’s come,” she said, and then the 
child looked gravely satisfied, and for a long 
time she seemed to derive a quiet satisfaction 
from gazing at him. Then, by slow degrees, 
she fell into a deep sleep. He was so 
thankful to see it, and yet no one comforted 
him with any hopeful words. And it must 
have been a long time, for all the west was 
orange when some one woke him from an 
exhausted doze, his first dream since his 
great misfortune. 

All his children were well again. They 
were all present but Janie. Anastasia was 
sitting on his knees, rosy and smiling. “ Did 
she know,” he seemed to ask her, “ what her 
poor father had done to her?” and while he 
felt this peace and joy of recovering her, 
some one touched his arm, and the dream 
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was gone. He started and woke. Janie, yes, 
little Janie was there. “Do you want me, 
my darling?” were his first words, before he 
had quite dismissed the delusive comfort of 
that dream. 

A remarkable, a perfectly indescribable 
change had come over the little face, it 
looked so wise. ‘You'd better kiss me 
now,” she said, with a wistful, quaint com- 
posure. 

““Yes, my treasure.” 

“T can’t say my prayers to-night, papa,” 
she presently added, “I suppose you'll have 
to say them for me.” And before he could 
believe that he must part with her she was 
gone. 

Little Janie, his little Janie. As he sat in 
the dusk that night he repeated her name 
many, many times, and sometimes added 
that she was his favourite child, the only one 
who in character and mind resembled her 
mother. 

She was a quaint, methodical little creature. 
She had kept an account-book, and he had 
found it, with all its pretty, and now most 
pathetic little entries. He had put it in his 
breast-pocket, and his hand sought it every 
few minutes as he sat in the long dusk of the 
midsummer night. This was the first gap in 
his healthy, beautiful family. He felt it 
keenly, but a man who has six children left 
does not break his heart when he has to give 
one of them back to God. 

No; but he was aware that his heart was 
breaking, and that now and then there came 
intervals in his sleepless nights and days 
when he did not feel at all or think at all. 
Sometimes for a few minutes he could not 
see. After these intervals of dull, amazed 
quiescence, when he was stupid and cold 
even to the heart, there were terrible times 
when he seemed to rouse himself to almost 
preternatural consciousness of the things 
about him, when the despair of the situa- 
tion roused up like a tiger, and took hold 
of him and shook him body and mind. 

It was true, quite true, his carelessness (but 
then he had been so worn out with watching), 
his fatal mistake, his heartless mistake (and 
yet he would almost have given his own life 
for his children) had brought him down ‘to 
this slough of despond. There was no hope, 
the doctors never told him of any, and he 
knew he could not bear this much longer. 

There are times when some of us, left 
alone to pull out again our past, and look at 
it in the light of a present, made remorseless 
and cruel with the energy that comes of pain, 








| day sleep. Fool, doubly fool, to have prided 
are determined to blame ourselves not only | himself on the thought that this was so; and 


for the present misfortune, but to go back 
and back, and see in everything that has | 
gone wrong with us how, but for our own | 
fault, perversity, cowardice, stupidity, we | 
might have escaped almost all the ills under 
which we now groan. 

How far are we right at such times? Most 
of us have passed through them, and how 
much harder misfortune is to bear when com- 
plicated with the bitterness of self-reproach 
and self-scorn ! 

It was not dark. John Mortimer remem- 
bered that this was Midsummer night. A 
few stars were out; the moon, like a little 
golden keel, had gone down. Quantities of 
white roses were out all over the place. He 
saw them as faint, milky globes of whiteness. 
in the dusk. 

There were lights in the opened rooms 
up-stairs. It was very hot; sometimes he 
saw the nurses passing about. Presently he 
saw Emily. She was to be one of the 
watchers that night with Anastasia. 

The little creature a day or two after her 
accident, finding fault with every one about 
her, and scarcely conscious that Her own 
pain was to blame because they could not 
please her, had peevishly complained that 
she wanted Mrs. Nemily. Mrs. Nemily was 
a kind lady, and could tell her much prettier 
stories, and not. give her such nasty things to 
drink. 

Emily was instantly made aware of this, 
but when she arrived her little charge was 
past noticing any one. And yet Emily was 
full of hope. Impassioned and confiding 
prayer sustained her courage. She had always 
loved the little one keenly, and desired now 
with indescribable longing that her father 
might be spared the anguish of parting with 
her thus. 

Yes, there was Emily ; John Mortimer saw 
her move toward the window, and derived 
some faint comfort from the knowledge that 
she would be with Anastasia for the night. 

Lovely, pale, and calm, he saw and blessed 
her, but she could not see him; and as she 
retired she too was added to the measure of 
his self-reproaches. He had lost her, and 
that also he had but himself to thank for ; he 
himself, and no other, was to blame for it all. 

He loved her. Oh yes, he had soon found 
out that he loved her! Fool! to have be- 
lieved that in the early prime of his life the 
deepest passions of humanity were never to 
wake up again and assert themselves, because 
for the moment they had fallen into a noon- 
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more than all a fool, to have let his scorn of 
love appear and justify itself to such a woman 
as Emily. Lovely and loving, what had he 
asked of her? which was to be done without 
the reward of his love. To bring up for him 
another woman’s children, to manage a trou- 
blesome household, to let him have leisure 
and leave to go away from her from time to 
time, that he might pursue his literary tastes 
and his political destiny, to be responsible, to 
be contented, and to be lost, name and 
ambition, in him and his. 

All this had flashed across his mind, and 
amazed him with his own folly, before he 
reached the town on the morning that he 
jleft her. But that was nothing to the know- 
\ledge that so soon followed, the discovery 
|that he loved her. For the first time in his 
life it seemed to be his part in creation to 
look up, and not to lookdown. He wrestled 
with himself, and fought with all his power 
against this hopeless passion; wondered 
whether he had done his cause irretrievable 
mischief by speaking too soon, as well as by 
speaking amiss ; seldom hoped at all, for he 
had been refused even with indignation; and 
never was less able to withdraw his thoughts 
from Emily, even for a moment, than when 
he felt most strongly that there was no chance 
for him at all. 





Still they went on and on now, his thoughts 
of her; they/gave poignancy to all his other 





| pain. The place, the arbour where he sat, 
had become familiar to him of late. He had 
| become used to wander and pace the garden 
|at night, some time before this accident. 
| Hour after hour, night after night, he had 
| gone over the matter ; he had hardly decided 
| to go back to her, and implore her to give 
| him a chance of retrieving his deplored mis- 
| take, when she sent him back his ring, and 
| early the next morning was gone. 
| That was all his own fault, and but for it 
| he now thought he should not have been so 
| unobservant of things about him. Could he, 
but for such weary nights of sleepless wan- 
| dering and watching, have let his darling boy 
drive those young horses, filling the carriage 
| So full of his brothers and sisters that there 
| was no room for any beside him whose hands 
| were strong enough to hold them in? He 
|was not sure, His clearer thought would 
‘not consent to admit that he could have 
foreseen the danger, and yet he had been so 
| accustomed to hold things in hand, and keep 
| them safe and secure, that he could hardly 
| Suppose they would not, but for his own 
| State of mind, have been managed better. 
It was midnight now ; he had no intention 








of coming indoors, or taking any rest, and 
his thoughts went on and on. When the 
misfortune came, it was still his own pertur- 
bation of mind, which had worn and fretted 
him so that he could not meet it as he might 
have done. This woman, whom he loved as 
it seemed to him man had never loved before, | 
had taken herself out of his reach, and another 
man would win her. How could he live out | 
the rest of his days? What should he do? 

It was because that trouble, heaped upon 
the other, had made it hard to give his mind 
to the situation, that he had not forced him- 
self to take rest, and what sleep he could, 
instead of wasting his powers in restless 
watching, till his overwrought faculties and 
jaded eyes had led him to the fearful moment 
when he had all but killed his own child. 

Emily had scarcely spoken to him since 
her arrival, All her thoughts were for her | 
little favourite. Perhaps, even, she saw little 
in this fatal carelessness at all out of keeping | 
with his character, as she had lately thought 
of it. No, his best chances in this life were 
all brought to an end; the whole thing was 
irretrievable. 

“Is that Valentine ?” he asked as some 
one approached. 

“Yes, it is past one o’clock. 
to bed ; I suppose you will too.” 

“No,” he answered in the dull inward 
voice now become habitual with him. “ Why 
should I come in? Val, you know where 
my will is ?” 

“Yes,” said Valentine, distressed to hear | 
him say it. | 

“Tf you and Giles have to act, you will | 
find everything in order.” 

‘What is to be done for him?” thought 
Valentine. “Oh for a woman to talk to him 
now !—I cannot.” He took to one of the 
commonplaces of admonition instead : ‘‘ Dear 
John, you must try and submit yourself to 
the will of God.” 

“ You have no need to tell me of that,” he 
answered with the same dimness of speech. 
“T do not rebel, but I cannot bear it. I 
mean,” he continued, with the calmest tone 
of conviction, “ that this is killing me.” 

“If only the child might be taken,” 
thought Valentine, “he would get over it. 
It is the long suspense that distracts him.” 

“ They want you to come in and eat 
something,” he urged, “‘ there is supper spread 
in the dining-room.” 

“No, I cannot.” 

He meant, “I cannot rise from my seat.” | 
Valentine supposed him only to say as usual 
that he could not eat. 


I am going 
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“ My mind wanders,” he presently added, 
in the same low dull tone; and then re- 
peated what he had said to his old gardener, 
‘*« But sometimes I find relief in prayer.” 

Valentine went in rather hastily ; he was 
alarmed not so much at the words as at his 
own sudden conviction that there was a good 
deal in them. They might be true. He 
must find some one to console, to talk to him, 
some one that could exercise influence over 
him. He knew of no one but Emily who 
would be likely to know what to say to him, 
and he hung about on the stairs, watching 
for her, hoping she would come out of little 
Anastasia’s room ; but all was so quiet, that 
he hoped the little sufferer might be asleep, 
and he dared not run the least risk of waking 
her. 

It was now two o’clock. 

John Mortimer saw some one holding aside 
a dark dress, and moving down the rose- 
covered alley towardshim. It was not dark, 
and yet everything looked dim and con- 
fused. The morning star was up, it seemed 
to tremble more than usual; he knew he 
should not see it set, it would go out in its 
place, because the dawn came so early. 

He knew it was Emily. ‘ Only one thing 
could have brought her,” he said in his dull 
tone, and aloud. ‘The end is come.” 

But no, she was at his side. Oh what a 
sweet tone! So clear and thrilling, and not 
sad. 

“The darling is just as usual, and I have 
brought you some coffee ; drink it, dear John, 
and then come in and take some rest.” 

*“‘ No,” he answered in a low tone, husky 
and despairing. 

She made out that he was sitting on the 
wooden bench his boys had carved for him. 
It had only been placed there a few days, 
and was finished with an elbow, on which 
he was leaning his arm. It was too low to 
give him much support. She came to his 
side, the few trembling stars in the sky gave 
scarcely any light. Standing thus, and look- 
ing at the same view that was before him, 
she saw the lighted windows of the children, 
Johnnie’s, little Bertram’s, and Anastasia’s. 
Three or four stars trembling near the 
horizon were southing fast. One especially 
bright and flickering was about, it was evi- 
dent, in a few minutes to set ; as far as she 
could see, John was gazing at it. She hoped 
he was not linking with it any thought of the 
little tender life so likely also to set. She 
spoke to him again in tones of gentle entreaty, 
“ Take this cup, dear John.” 

“TI cannot,” he answered. 





“ Cannot!” she said, and she stooped 
nearer, but the dimness hid his face. 

“No; and something within me seems 
to be failing.” 

There was that in the trembling frame and 
altered voice that impressed her strangely. 
What was failing? Had the springs of life 
been so strained by suffering that there was 
danger lest they should break? 

Emily did not know; but everything 
seemed to change for her at that moment. 
It was little to her that he should discover 
her love for him now ; but he would not, or, if 
he did, he was past caring, and he had been 
almost forgotten by those about him, though 
his danger was as great as that of any. He 
had been left to endure alone. She lifted the 
cup to his lips, and thought of nothing, and 
felt nothing, but the one supreme desire to 
console and strengthen. 

“She will die, Emily,” he found voice 
enough to say when the cup was empty; 
‘and I cannot survive her.” 

“ Yes, you can; but I hope she will not 
die, dear John. Why should she live so 
long, to die after all ?” 

She leaned toward him, and, putting her 
arms about him, supported his head on her 
shoulder, and held it there with her hand. 
At least that once her love demanded of her 
that she should draw near. She should not 
die; perhaps there was a long life before her; 
perhaps this might be the only moment she 
might have to look back to, when she had 
consoled and satisfied her unheeded heart. 

“Have you so soon forgotten hope?” she 
said as she withdrew her arms. 

“T thought I had.” 

“They always say she is not worse ; not 
to be worse is to be better.” 

“They never say that, and I shall not for- 
give myself.” 

** No?” she exclaimed, and sighed. There 
was, indeed, so little hope, and if the child 
died, what might not be feared for the father? 
“That is because, though you seem a 
reverent and sincere Christian, you do not 
believe with enough reality that the coming 
life is so much sweeter, happier, better, than 
this. Few of us can. If you did, this 
tragedy could not fold itself down so darkly 
over your head. You could not bring your- 
self almost to the point of dying of pity and 
self-blame, because your child is perhaps to 
taste immortal happiness the sooner for your 
deplored mistake. Oh! men and women 
are different.” 

“You do not think you could have out- 
lived a misfortune so irreparable ?” 
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“I do think so. And yet this is sad; 
sometimes I cannot bear to think of it. Often 
I can find in my heart to wish that I might 
have handed that glass in your stead. Even 
if it had broken my heart, I stand alone; no 
other lives depend on me for well-being, and 
perhaps for well-doing. Cannot you think 
of this, dear John, and try to bear it and 
overlive it for their sakes? Look, day 
begins to dawn, and: the morning star flickers. 
Come in; cannot you rise ?” 

“T suppose not; I have tried. You will 
not go?” 

“ Yes; I may be wanted.” 

“ You have no resentments, Emily ?” 

“Oh no,” she answered, understanding 
him. 

“Then give me one kiss.” 

“Yes.” She stooped again toward him 
and gave it. ‘‘ You are going to live, John, 
and serve and love God, and even thank 
Him in the end, whatever happens.” 

“You are helping me to live,” 
answered. 

It seemed impossible to him to say a single 
word more, and she went back towards the 
house again, moving more quickly as she 
drew near, because the sound of wheels was 
audible. As for him, he watched in the 
solemn dawn her retiring figure with un- 
utterable regret. His other despair, who had 
talked to him of hope and consoled him with 
a simple directness of tender humanity, given 
him a kiss because he asked it. He had 
often wanted a woman’s caressing affection 
before, and gone without it. It promised 
nothing, he thought; he perceived that it 
was the extremity she saw in the situation 
that had prompted it. When she next met 
him she would not, he knew, be ashamed of 
her kiss. If she thought about it, she would 
be aware that he understood her, and would 
not presume on it. — 

The spots of milky whiteness resolved 
themselves again into blush roses ; hundreds 
and hundreds of them scented the air. Over- 
head hung long wreaths of honeysuckle ; 
colours began to show themselves; purple 
iris and tree peony started out in detached 
patches from the shade; birds began to be 
restless ; here and there one fluttered forth 
with a few sudden, imperfect notes ; and the 
cold curd-like creases in the sky took on 
faint lines of gold. And there was Emily 
—Emily coming down the garden again, 
and Giles Brandon with her. Something 
in both their faces gave him courage to 
speak. 


he 





“St. George, you are not come merely to 
help me in. I heard wheels.” 

Emily had moved a step forward ; it was 
light enough now to show her face distinctly. 
The doctors had both paid a visit; they 
came together, she told him. 

“It was very good of them; they are 
more than considerate,” he answered, sure 
that the news could not be bad. 

“They both saw Anastasia, and they 
agreed that there was a decided improve- 
ment.” 

“I thank God.” 

With the aid of hope and a strong arm he 
managed to get up and stagger towards the 
house ; but having once reached his room, 
it was several days before he could leave it or 
rise, though every message told of slow im- 
provement. 

A strange week followed the return of 
hope. The weeds in the garden began to 
take courage after long persecution, while 
Mr. Swan might frequently be seen reading 
aloud by Johnnie’s bedside, sometimes the 
Bible, sometimes the newspaper, Master A. J. 
Mortimer deriving in his intervals of ease a 
grave satisfaction from the old man’s peculiar 
style and his quaint remarks. 

“T’m allers a comfort to them boys,” Swan 
was heard to remark in the middle of the 
night, when Valentine, who was refreshing 
himself with a short walk in the dark, 
chanced to be near him as he came on with 
his wife. 

“‘ And how do you get on, Maria?” 

“Why, things seem going wrong, some- 
how. There’s that new nurse feels herself 
unwell, and the jelly’s melted, and Miss 
Christie was cross.” 

“That’s awkward ; 


but they’re trifles. 
When the mud’s up to your neck, you 
needn’t trouble yourself because you’ve lost 


your pattens. 
dear.” 

“ Ay, I do; and don’t you worrit, Swan, 
over Matthew being so ug/y with you.” 

“Certainly not,” said Swan. He’s turned 
more civil too. Said he to me this morning, 
‘ Misfortunes in this life is what we all hev to 
expect. They ought not to surprise us,’ said 
he; ‘they never surprise me, nor nothing 
does.’ It’s true too. And he’s allers for 
making a sensible observation, as he thinks 
(that shows what a fool he is). No, if he 
was to meet a man with three heads, he 
wouldn’t own as he was surprised ; he’d 
merely say, ‘ You must find this here dispen- 
sation very expensive in hats,’” 


You want a night’s rest, my 
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THE BEARING-REIN ON DRAUGHT HORSES. 


HERE is a characteristic phase of 
London business life, daily repeated, 


| which I have never seen alluded to by any 


of the numerous writers who have made the 


| peculiar aspects of the metropolis their theme. 
| That characteristic phase is the morning deli- 


very of their goods to the wholesale ware- 


| houses in the city. 


Bread Street, Friday Street, Watling Street, 
Bow Lane, &c., are all narrow streets, wide 


| enough for the passage of one vehicle only, 
| and into these there are forced successive 
| arrivals of lorries, vans, and drays loaded a 


story high, and projecting on each side 
over the very narrow pavements till there is 


| scarcely room for the foot-passengers to edge 


past between them and the wall. To see the 


| streets mentioned, and many others, between 


the hours of eight and twelve o’clock is just to 


| Witness a solid uninterrupted conglomeration 


of vehicles, boxes, bales, horses, and men 


| jammed together so thoroughly that extrica- 


tion seems impossible, much less the rapid 
transaction of the business of each and every 
one. 

But the men go manfully to work; their 
fine-looking horses are drawn and backed and 
turned to an inch; wider sections occurring 
in the lanes here and there where two drays 
can pass each other by the most skilful 
manceuvring, are taken advantage of in a 
manner truly extraordinary, and great ex- 
perience, good temper as a rule, and the 


necessity of making the best of a bad job, or | 


may it not be an inherent pride in over- 
coming difficulties, make things go forward 
smoothly in circumstances the most trying. 

But what is this terrific struggle which has 
sprung up all at once at the corner of Wat- 
ling Street ? What horse is this that is being 
kicked in the belly, struck over the head, and 
on which oaths and curses are being showered 
with every blow ? 

The shaft of the dray is swung round 
across the pavement, so that the smashing of 
the nearest window seems imminent, it has 
backed on the horses behind it, which again 
back on others, dislodging a large box which 
comes to the ground with a boom that re- 
sounds above the other noises. Meanwhile, 
the horse in question is frantically struggling, 
madly, fearfully, striking the hard granite 
with his ironshod hoofs with a noise that 
rends the ears, so rasping and rapid; the 
busy men of the city dodge past with a joke 
or a laugh, but the stranger is arrested. 


“What is the matter?” “It is a jibbing 
horse,” is the reply, and the same scene may 
be enacting in twenty different places in the 
metropolis at the same moment. 

Now, what we have before us is something 
different from a jibber, which term may pro- 
perly be applied to a horse naturally bad or 
vicious, shirking its work. What we witness 
is an animal willing and anxious, doing its 
best, but hindered and galled by an injurious 
and unnecessary part of its harness, ¢he dear- 
ing-rein. : 

It seems a remarkable circumstance that 
the English, who have developed breeds of 
the horse unmatched in the world, and who, 
as anation, exceed all others in enthusiasm 
for all that relates to the noble animal, should 
yet lag so far behind in the matter of har- 
nessing draught horses as to require a hint 
from Scotland. 

Let us pass over some minor details, and 
look carefully at what in England is called 
the bearing-rein, an article of harness totally 
dispensed with in Scotland. It is a leather 
strap attached to each side of the bit in the 
horse’s mouth, and passes over the collar 
behind the neck ; it is buckled up more or 
'less tightly at pleasure, drawing the mouth 
| of the animal backwards in an ugly and 
| cruel-looking manner, it holds the head up 
| and inwards and rigidly fixed to a central 
position. 

This rein is the direct provocative of the 
violent excitement we have described, and 
which has been called “ jibbing.” 

By what means shall we connect the effect 
with the cause assigned? We shall revert 
to the symptoms. 

The simplest observer of a horse which is 
tackled with this odious contrivance will see 
| it exhibit a nervous, uncomfortable jerking at 

the mouth, which as plainly indicates dis- 
| comfort at that point, as limping would show 
that a stone had got into its shoe, or a nail 
was out of order, or that something annoyed 
| it at the feet: it cannot let its head down nor 
‘turn it to the right or left, in other words 
'it can never “stand at ease.” ‘The great 
| Creator has wonderfully endowed the horse 
to be the servant of man, and has adapted 
it with docility and tractability to his hand ; 
this constricting rein tries its docility and 
temper to the last extremity, and when any ; 
additional irritating circumstance is added, 
the extreme is passed, and a phrenzy of 
| animal passion is the result. 
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This is painfully obvious to those who | Three strong horses, harnessed tandem to 
have been accustomed to see horses working | a cart containing a load of wood, have stopped 
without it, and will become similarly distinct | 
to any one employing horses (who perhaps 


'| has always been accustomed to see them so 
harnessed), if he will but take the first oppor- 
tunity of comparing. 

Look how bravely the massive Clydesdale | 
horse, no bearing-rein nor blinkers on hin, | 
throws out his strength to start the heavy load 
| behind him. The chest is thrown forward, the 
| head well down, the fore feet firmly planted, 
| thewhole draught power of the animal is freely 
exercised. See how grandly he marches, the 
| head rising and falling easily and naturally 
to his firm step ; mark when he stops after a 
| hard and continuous exertion of his strength, 
'| how he throws out his head, takes long in- 
|| vigorating breaths, turns his neck this way 
| and that, freeing it from the pressure of the | 
| collar, and evidently enjoying his “stand at | 
'| ease” before being ordered onwards again. 
Did ever horseman pull up his beast’s head 
|| after a long and rapid ride? Nay, he slacks 
'| the rein, and the horse stretches his neck 
'| and, mose at his knees, draws hard and re- 
|| cruiting breaths. 

Why, then, in mercy’s sake, should the 
|| slaves of the waggon and the dray be denied 
| the only relaxation possible to them except 
| at feeding times the weary day through. 
Next, as to the amount of work which the 
‘| horse can ‘perform. 

If it can be shown that the bearmg-rein 
involves a heavy discount from the draught 
| power of the animal, some progress might be | 
_ made im converting those whose strongest 
| motive is self-interest, towards its abolition. 

It is with a horse as with a man, when he 
prepares to exert his ‘greatest force in 
|| drawing: the chest is thrown forwards, the 
|| head well down, and the weight of the body 
| is brought to bear on the load to be moved. 

This is exactly what the bearing-reined 
'| horse cannot do, and does it not seem the 

height of folly to prevent him ? 
||  Himdered thus, the English cart-horses do 
'| the best part of their drawing with the hind 
|| legs—Nature’s balance woefully disturbed. 
|| Englishmen, the best managers otherwise 
|| in the world, suppose (we have had it from 
|| themselves) that a horse not held up by the 
| bearing-rein would come down on his knees ; 
| this is nonsense. Can they suppose also 





|| that he would run off or bite ? 
We describe another scene, witnessed at | 


'| Matlock, Derbyshire, where the country is | 
| hilly. 


at the foot of a sharp rise in the road, and 
the men in charge are resting them before 
commencing the ascent. 

Bearing-reined de rigeur, they are fretting 
and uneasy, one strong young animal exhi- 
biting more than usual discomfort, and as a 
consequence buckled up all the tighter, just 
as if some one should tie the carters’ cravats 
very tightly round their necks, and then ob- 
serving their efforts to obtain relief, should 
draw them tighter still to stop their struggles. 

Meanwhile, the said carters look on with 
self-satisfaction, and it would probably be 
the last thing to occur to their minds that 
there was anything wrong in the use of these 
tight bearing-reins, yet if they would but take 
them off, their horses, in the first place, could 
rest, and in the second place two of them 
would take the load to the top of the hill as 
easily as the three can now do. 

We call upon the many intelligent em- 
ployers of horses in England to weigh this 
matter, and free their draught horses from 
the bearing-rein. Let them give its abo- 
lition a trial. It is unnecessary and ob- 
noxious everywhere else, why should it be 
necessary in England? We call upon any 
intelligent English carter, under whose notice 
this little article may come, to act upon the 
same suggestion. 

Or, if it is feared that the horses could not 
be safely worked without it all at once (and 
this is possible from their having been long 
used to it), try the following: unbuckle the 
bearing-reins and lengthen each strap so that 
they will reach to the trams of the lorrie or 
the chains of the dray, and fasten them there 
at an easy angle. 

Work with this. support, and in a very 
short time the horses will do better without | 
it, and it will be a source of gratification to 
observe the increased pleasure which they 
will manifest in their work. 

One more remark in conclusion. It is | 
said that the bearing-rein makes the horse | 
“carry his head well;” this idea is senti- | 
mental and conventional, and such ipres- 
sions are difficult to combat. The leather | 
stock in the British army was an illustration 
of the same idea in regard to men, and it 
took years of obloquy to remove it; but it 
was a restriction on liberty of movement, a | 
hindrance to work, and really a nuisance, 
and the bearing-rein for horses is exactly the 
same, 

NEIL KENNEDY, 
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With throbbing heart and tearful eye The iris burst her emerald sheath, 
I watched the spring-time fleeting by. And shew the amethyst beneath ; 

I saw the snowdrop at its birth The painted tulip fade and close 
Before the glory of the rose ; 


Felled, by spears of rain, to earth ; 
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And now, down fields of sunburnt grass I see the granaries overflow, 

I see the withering rose leaves pass ; The mellowing orchards bending low. 
And, night by night, and day by day, © God! my heart in awe and fear 
The life of summer ebbs away. Looks back upon Thy perfect year. 
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Thy bounty covers all the lands ; 
I lift in prayer my empty hands. 


Of all the summer of my life 
My harvest is but sin and strife. 


Oh ! could these tears, like April rain, 
Make moist my heart’s hard soil again, 


And stir the seeds which Thou didst sow, 
Oh! never should they cease to flow. 





Could prayer but melt this ice away, 
Oh! never would I cease to pray 


Till Thou in mercy, Lord, didst bring 
Into my soul a second spring. 


Oh! then what rich reward and sweet 
To lay its harvest at Thy feet! 


KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 





i is not my intention to enter in these 

pages upon the general subject of 
American education, of which so much has 
been written, and written well, in this 
country. A recent article in the Quarterly 
Review (April, 1875) gives an admirable 
résumé of the subject ; and all who desire, 
not merely a rose-coloured picture, but the 
plain facts which enable one to understand 
both the advantages and the imperfections 
of the American educational system, may 
be referred to this article. If it be somewhat 
severely critical, it is at the same time 
thoroughly well-informed; and the reader 
can draw his own inferences from the ample 
and authentic statistical details which it sets 
before him. 

In this paper we propose to confine our- 
selvés to the higher university and college 
education of America, which has engaged 
less attention than the common school sys- 
tem of the country. I will endeavour to 
put together in such a form as may interest 
my readers not only the results of my own 
personal inquiry in visiting some of the 
older and more celebrated of the American 
colleges, but also such information on the 
subject as I have been able to collect from 
the best authorities. One of the objects of 
my visit to America was to inspect its col- 
lege system, and especially to learn what. I 
could of the practical working of some of 
those new experiments in the higher educa- 
tion which have not only been talked about 
there, but attempted, and which recent 
circumstances have forced into prominence 
amongst ourselves. Here, as elsewhere, I 
need hardly say, that no pretence is made of 
giving more than a sketch of the subject, 
vivified by some degree of personal observa- 
tion. 

The first thing that strikes a student of 
the old world about the American colleges is 
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their number. And when we say this, we 
do not forget how vast a territory is. embraced 
by the United States—the territory of New 
York State alone exceeding the size of 
Scotland, and approximating to that of Eng- 
land. But keeping this in view, there is 
something startling in the number of col- 
leges and institutions devoted to the higher 
instruction in the country. According to 
the last report that I have seen of the United 
States’ Bureau of Education, there were no 
fewer than ‘three hundred and sixty col- 
Zeges and collegiate departments authorised 
to confer degrees in arts. And taking the 
State of New York by itself, I find from the 
eighty-sixth Annual Report of the Regents 
of what is called the University of the State 
of New York (1873), that there are twenty 
two distinct collegiate institutions in this 
State more or less adequately equipped. 
The list is an imposing one, beginning with 
Columbia College (originally King’s College) 
in the city of New York, now in the one 
hundred and twentieth year of its existence, 
and ending with Wells College in Cayuga, 
which bears no date of origin, but seems 
quite a recent foundation. Of the number 
there are no fewer than six in the city of 
New York, viz., Columbia, University of the 
city of New York, College of the city of 
New York, College of St. Francis Xavier, 
Manhattan .College, and Rutgers Female 
College. One college in the list (Genesee 
College, Lima, Livingston County) is re- 
ported as not in operation. Rutger’s Female 
College numbered in 1872 seventy girl stu- 
dents, engaged in the study of classics, 
mathematics, modern languages, and various 
branches of science, and thirteen girl gra- 
duates. Besides this female college, there 
is another at Elmira, Chemung County, 
with one hundred and fifty students—and 
one better known, and supposed to be more 
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efficient, of which we shall afterwards speak 
more particularly, viz., Vassar College, at 
Poughkeepsie. 

It is, of course, impossible that so many 
institutions for the higher instruction can all 
thrive. Some are unimportant, and very ill- 
provided for their work. They have no inter- 
| communion or central government. Each 
| works for itself, and is managed by its own 
| independent body of trustees. Sometimes 
the institution is called a college, some- 
times a university. Columbia, for example, 
is a “college,” and Vassar is a college, 
| but Madison and others are called uni- 
versities. There is both a “ university” 
| and a “college” of the city of New York. 
| Nothing can be more confusing to the 

academic stranger than this indiscriminate 
nomenclature which seems to rest on no 
| principle, and follows no academic rule. 
| Even the same institution is sometimes 
called indifferently college and university. 
Harvard, for example, which may be placed 
| at the head of all the institutions for higher 
instruction in America, is entitled in its 
annual catalogue Harvard University, yet 
the brief history given of its foundation 
in the same volume shows it to have 
been founded as a college. It is spoken 
of in one breath as college and uni- 
versity, and no attempt is made to discrimi- 
nate collegiate from university functions. 
We have had, and still have, something of 
this confusion in Scotland, but in America 
it hardly seems as if the university idea, 
apart from the collegiate, had obtained any 
recognition. Especially there seems to be 
| no perception of a university being a higher 
| institution than a college. Upon the whole, 
so far as I could see, “college” seemed the 
| higher and more respectable name of the 
two. 

It is true that New York professes to have 

a central university under the name of the 
| University of the State of New York,” from 
| whose Regents’ Report of 1873 I have already 
|, quoted. But this university has no authority 
| in reference to graduation, or anything else, 
| It is merely a Board of Regents, with a 
| chancellor and vice-chancellor. The regents 
| rule nothing, and the chancellor’s functions 
seem to be confined to drawing up and trans- 
mitting to the State Legislature an annual 
report, which is valuable as a source of in- 
formation as to the higher instruction 
throughout the State, and the progress of the 
several colleges, from year to year, but has 
no definite bearing upon the organization of 
the colleges, or their relation to one another. 





Any set of men or women, apparently, who 
choose to incorporate themselves as a board 
of trustees, may establish a college and 
acquire the power to confer degrees in it, 
This, indeed, is claimed boastfully by the 
present Resident of Harvard as the genuine 
American method, viz.,\ocal taxes for element- 
ary instruction distributed by local elective 
boards,—‘“ and for the higher grades of in- 
struction, permanent endowments, adminis- 
tered by incorporated bodies of trustees.” 
Whatever may be the advantages of this 
system—and it may be held to have certain 
advantages in evoking a spirit of private 
liberality, and in stimulating academic inter- 
est more actively in the country—it is obvious 
that it has one great disadvantage. Where 
there is no external or central authority, there 
can be no organization, no well-ordered 
arrangement or concentration of academic 
resources. When every college works to its 
own hand, and any number of colleges may 
compete with one another, plainly some of 
them must be competing at great disadvan- 
tage, and doing what should be the. highest 
educational work in but a poor way. Plainly, 
also, some of them must be very partially 
equipped with high-class instructors. Pro- 
lific as America is in professors and teachers 
—many of whom take very high rank, and 
whose names are honoured in all academic 
circles—it is needless to point out that even 
American genius cannot breed professors at 
the rate at which it starts colleges. With 
all the marvellous resources of the Empire- 


State, good teachers, even of a second class, | 


cannot be found to fill the number of its pro- 
fessorships. 

There is a special reason which has greatly 
accelerated this multiplication of colleges in 
America—the desire which every religious 
denomination or party has to have its own 
institution for the higher instruction. This 
has been especially operative in the Western 
States, and has led there to the rapid growth 


of sectarian colleges and umiversities. It | 
would be impossible, without more know- | 
ledge than I possess, to pass any just judg- | 


ment upon these colleges, or the character of 
their work. I do not therefore venture to 
do so. But it may be safely said that the 


intellectual resources of the West must be | 
inadequate, even more so than those of the | 
East, to meet this constant academic demand. | 
It can hardly be wondered, therefore, that | 
there should have sprung up of late years a | 


strong reaction against this sectarian and 


independent system, aud a cry for more | 


central regulation and control through the 
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State Legislature and the National Govern- | in the fact of the Governor of the State of 


ment. 

In contrast to these recent foundations, 
the older American colleges—Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Princeton—vwere all in their 
original foundation State institutions—more 
definitely so than even the Scotch univer- 
sities. For our older universities were 
founded by the Church, and long maintained 
exclusively by ecclesiastical or private en- 
dowments. It was not till comparatively 
late in their history that they received any- 
thing directly of the nature of State endow- 
ments, although the State has long exercised 
final control regarding them, by means of 
commissions and otherwise. The history of 
the original American colleges is very much 
the reverse of this. They began as State in- 
Harvard College was founded in 
1636, almost as early as the colony of Mas- 


| sachusetts itself, by a vote of the General 
| Court of the colony, agreeing to give four 
| hundred pounds towards a school or college, 
| and in the following year the same authority 
| appointed twelve of their number—amonpst 
| whom are the honoured names of John 
| Cotton and John Winthrop—“ to take order 


for a college at Newtown ”—a name which 
was afterwards changed to Cambridge, in 
recognition of the English university, where 


_ many of the colonists had been educated. 
| The government of the college was vested in 


a Board of Overseers, and, finally, in a Pre- 
sident and five Fellows, and Treasurer, which 


| remains the corporation of Harvard to this 
| day. 
| apparently occurs for the first time in 1780, 


The name “ University” applied to it 


when the colony attained its independence, 
and converted itself into the “ Commonwealth 


| of Massachusetts,” and in this capacity passed 
| new articles confirming the privileges of the 
| institution, but reserving to itself the right 
| “to make such alterations in its government 


as shall be conducive to its advantage and 
In 
manner Yale College, at New 
Haven, Connecticut, which is only behind 
Harvard—if it can be said to be this—was 
founded in 1701 by the Governor in Council, 
and representatives of his Majesty’s colony 
there, “‘as a collegiate school, wherein youth 
may be instructed in the Arts and Sciences, 
and so fitted for public employment both in 
Church and State.” Columbia College, 


| New York, was originally King’s College, 
| Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1754. 
| the same way Princeton appears originally to 


In 


have been a State college, and to this day 


|| may be said to acknowledge its State origin 





New Jersey being ex-officio President of the 
Board of ‘Trustees. 

But whereas in the course of our academic 
history the connection betwixt our univer- 
sities and the State may be said to have been 
drawn closer—in the United States the ten- 
dency has been the other way: and even 
these older colleges are now no longer in 
any formal sense State institutions, subject 
to State control. They are rather “ incor- 
porated bodies of private trustees,” adminis- 
tering for the promotion of the higher in- 
struction funds partly provided by the State 
in certain instances,* but in the main by 
private liberality. In any case the States to 
which they respectively belong do not limit 
the right of granting degrees to these older 
institutions, or to any special institution. 
This privilege, on the contrary, seems to be 
diffused as widely as it is asked for, with 
the necessary result of multiplymg colleges, 
and breeding a system of disorganization 
such as we have described. If the older 
colleges still hold prominence, it is by virtue 
of their academic prestige and work, and not 
by virtue of any academic authority which 
they enjoy beyond others. 

This multiplicity and confusion of colleges 
in America have led to a reaction in certain 
quarters in favour of more strict management 
and control. Dr. White, the head of Cornell 
University, has taken a lead in this reaction, 
and at a meeting of the Social Science Con- 
ference, which I attended while at New 
York, he read an elaborate paper on the 
subject, in which he compared the Ameri- 
can colleges disadvantageously with the con- 
tinental and British universities, mainly on 
the ground of the sectarianism lying at their 


foundation, and their endless dispersion | 


throughout the cotintry without method, or 
any adequate means taken as to their organi- 
zation and equipment. 


“In the west,” he | 


said, “the colleges were mere petty sectarian | 


schools. Railway stations and hotels had 


more money lavished on them than colleges. | 
. .. Sectarian colleges were inadequate to meet | 
the wants of society, and in view of the his- | 
tory and present condition of these institu- | 


tions he considered that the main provision 
for them should be made by the people 
through the National or State Governments, 
by whom they should be fully equipped and 
kept free from sectarian control.” Dr. 





* The Congressional Act of 1862, which provided means 
from land scrip given to the different States for the teaching 


of “subjects relating to agriculture and the mechanic arts,” | 


may be said to form a continuation of State endowment to 
the American Colleges. 
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McCosh, of Princeton College, at the same 
meeting, took an opposite view from that of 
Dr. White, and spoke strongly in favour of 
the existing American method, and the ex- 
cellence of the American colleges under their 
present management. President Elliot, of 
Harvard, I gather from a pamphlet by him 
on the project of a National University, is 
also disposed to support the existing system 
on the broad ground familiar to us in home- 
utterances of late years, that the Government 
is not bound to take charge of the higher 
instruction, which should take care of itself. 
Whatever, in short, can be done by private 
agency, even if it be a public good, should 
be left to that agency, and not undertaken 
by Government. And this, I have little 
doubt, is the popular or predominant opinion 
in America. 

It must be admitted that great things have 
been done for the higher instruction by pri- 
vate liberality in America—at Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Cornell, and elsewhere. At 
Harvard a new dormitory—as the residential 
halls connected with the American colleges 
are called—and a splendid new University 
Hall in commemoration of Harvard students 
who fell in the late war, have been quite 
recently erected. Yale has received large 
endowments, including a building for the 
Scientific School—in all, it is said, amount- 


ing to nearly £200,000 within eight years. 
And Princetown, more than either, has 
perhaps been distinguished by the magnifi- 


cence of its benefactions. One benefactor 
alone, Mr. John A. Green, has not only 
built a beautiful new library building at 
a cost of £25,000o—the most perfectly 
adapted and beautiful building for a library 
I ever saw—but has presented the library 
fund with £20,000 in order to purchase 
books of research. In addition he has 
erected a new college building, at a cost 
of £20,000, and, to crown all, given another 
440,000 for the erection of a handsome 
structure for the use of the Physical Science 
classes. In the course of a few years one 
man of munificent tastes and a generous 
nature has thus presented to Princeton alone 
upwards of £100,000. All this has taken 
place under the presidency of Dr. McCosh, 
who deserves the highest credit for the energy 
with which he has promoted the interests of 
the great institution with which he is con- 
nected. His own position has not been 
neglected in the general advance of the col- 
lege, a few friends having collected £12,000 
in a short time in New York, to endow the 
presidency. Other benefactors have been 





forward in their donations, and no less a sum 
than £200,000 during the last eight or ten 
years is said to have flowed towards this in- 
stitution. Nor is this all. Other colleges 
and universities have shared in this growing 
American liberality. Cornell was mainly 
founded (in 1865) by the liberality of one 
man, whose name it bears—the Hon. Ezra 
Cornell — who gave to the institution 
500,000 dols., or £100,000, on the condi- 
tion that free education should be given to 
a certain number of State students. In 
addition Mr. Cornell made the gift of over 
two hundred acres of land, with buildings, to 
be used as a farm in connection with the de- 
partment of agriculture and the study of 
geology. And he has since made many 
other gifts. In a letter lately received from 
Dr. White, the President of Cornell, he 
says, “ We have received at Cornell, from 
individual gifts, nearly a million and a half 
of dollars within seven years. Besides this 
there is the gift of Isaac Rich to the Method- 
ist Boston University, which amounts to 
over a million, and only the day before yes- 
terday” (hewrites on the 5th of October,1874) 
“‘ there were here in my study seven trustees 
of the new university about to be founded in 
Baltimore, to which Mr. John Hopkins has 
left an income producing securities between 
three and four millions of dollars.” 

With all this Dr. White is the chief advo- 
cate of a change in the American colleges, 
by which they should be brought into closer 
connection with the State or National Govern- 
ment, and receive in this manner larger and 
more regular support. He argues that even 
such immense sums are inadequate to found 
such a university system as the country needs, 
and that it is not so much money as con- 
centration that is needed by the American 
academic system. 

Into the argument which has been raised 
on the subject, it is not our business to enter. 
All that need be said is, that there can hardly 
be any doubt that the higher education in 
America must largely suffer from the con- 
tinued multiplicity of small and (in conse- 
quence) imperfectly equipped colleges, and 
that some authority for regulating the spread 
of universities, and the privilege of conferring 
degrees, seems almost indispensable to an 
efficient university system. Probably any- 
thing like a National University in a country 
so vast as the United States is hope- 
less, The arguments of Professor Elliot on 
this subject seem to me to have great 
weight. But it might be practicable; I have 
hardly knowledge enough to say with confi- 
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dence whether or not it would be expedient ; 
to establish within each State such a uni- 
versity as would regulate the standard of 
education and graduation, and, so to speak, 
give an academic tone to other less impor- 
tant institutions. This suggestion has been 
made by Dr. McCosh, and partly approved of 
by President Porter of Yale. “Why,” he asks, 
“may not all the several colleges of a State 
or vicinage be connected together as sub- 





ordinate members of a common university, 
the last being a corporation existing solely 
for the appointment of examiners and the | 
conferring of degrees. Each college might | 
be a subordinate to the university ?” * 

It is more than time to pass on to other 
aspects of the subject. The management of the 
American colleges, as is implied by their con- 
stitution, is in the hands of Boards of Trustees 
or Directors, a certain number of whom retire 
each year in succession, their successors being 
chosen by the remaining members—in short, 
“a self-perpetuating Board resting on some 
historic basis, with a traditional spirit acting in 
relations of confidence and free communica- 
tion with the staff of instructors.” These 
boards are not necessarily composed exclu- 
sively of those who have been alumni or 
graduates of the particular college with which 
they are connected, and questions have been 
raised as to whether these bodies should 


not be more directly represented than they 


are upon the managing boards. But, upon 
the whole, the trustees seem to work harmoni- 
ously and usefully. The result of this mode 
of election is, that each board of trustees is 
mainly composed of the members oi one 
denomination—Yale, of Congregationalists, 
Princeton of Presbyterians, and so on, which 
helps harmony, but also tends with other influ- 
ences to denominationalise even the older 
colleges for all practical purposes. Harvard, 
whose government remains in the historical 
corporation of president and fellows, in which 
it was originally instituted, is probably more 
free from this denominational bias than 
any other. And amongst the more recent 
colleges, Cornell claims to be eminently un- 
sectarian and undenominational. In it 
“persons of any religious sect, or of no 
religious sect,” are held to be equally eligible 
to all offices and appointments. 

Professors in the older colleges, and even 
in the younger institutions, are very numerous, 
according to our ideas. In Harvard, for 
instance, there are about sixty (in Edinburgh 
there are still less than forty). Yale has 





* “ American Colleges and the American Public,” p. 257. 








nearly fifty. Columbia, with assistant pro- 
fessors, upwards of fifty, and Cornell about 
forty. Besides the professors proper and 
regular, there are in every case a considerable 
number of assistant professors, lecturers, and 
tutors, as in the German universities there 
are professors extraordinary and frivat- 
docentes. Their salaries, as may be imagined, 
vary.greatly, ranging probably from £1,000 
a year to an insignificant figure in the case 
of lecturers and assistant professors. The 
fees are not paid to each professor according 
to the number of his class or classes, 
as with us, but are paid into a common 
fund, so that there is fin a college a more 
general equality of professional income than 
with us. This system, no doubt, has its ad- 
vantages, especially in the comparative facility 
with which it enables changes to be intro- 
duced into the curricula of teaching. 

The number of students, of course, varies 
greatly. In Harvard during 1873-4 they 
were 1,176 in all; 706 college students or 
undergraduates, 22 divinity students, 138 law 
students, 42 scientific students, 175 medical 
and others miscellaneous, including 12 
Episcopal divinity students connected with 
the Episcopal Theological School recently 
founded there, the Divinity School proper 
of Harvard being of a_ very liberal 
character. In Yale, again, in the same 
year, the students numbered 955 ; including 
tor divinity students of Congregational ; 
law, 46; medical, 32; undergraduate, 
512; and scientific, connected with the 
Sheffield Scientific School, 242; fine arts, 
6. In Columbia, there were 127 under- 
graduates. In Cornell, 496; science, 121; 
literature, 30; arts, 27; argriculture, 7 ; 
architecture, 28 ; chemistry, 9 ; engineering, 
93; mechanic arts, 3; natural history, 6; 
optional, 131. In Princeton, 417 under- 
graduates in all. The Divinity School with 
which the name of Princeton is commonly 
associated, is not an integral part of the 
college, but a separate institution, at the head 
of which is the venerable Dr. Hodge. I do not 
find amongst my papers the numbers attend- 
ing it, but it is considerable. It belongs, I 
need hardly say, to the. Presbyterian Church 
in America. 

The undergraduate course of study is 
divided invariably in the same manner, into 
Freshmen, or what we would call junior 
students ; Sophomores, second year ; juniors, 
third year; and seniors, fourth year. The 
names of Freshmen and Sophomores for the 
first and second years of the undergraduate 
course occur, so far as I have seen, everywhere. 
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The undergraduate course which qualifies for 
the degree of B.A. is prescribed as with our- 
| selves, and almost uniformly (the exceptions 
have been so few, President Porter observes, 
as hardly to deserve to be named) embraces, 
as with ourselves, definite studies in Latin, 
Greek, mathemathics, logic, and rhetoric, 
ethics, political science, physics, chemistry, 
and—which is not the case with us as yet— 
history, and, it should be said, French and 
German. The propriety of confining the 
students to the old-fashioned course of study 
has, of course, been keenly canvassed in 
America, as here. But President Porter, in 
his valuable little work on the American 
Colleges and the American Public, strongly 
defends it, on the usual ground that the 
studies in question are “the best fitted to 
impart a liberal culture,” and that the true 
end of the undergraduate course is not to fit 
men for any phase of professional life, but to 
equip them as scholars and gentlemen for 
that intellectual position which many others 
besides professional men should aim to 
occupy. For such a position, he says “ the 
curriculum has been arranged not by theorists 
in education, nor by the traditional adherents 
to an hereditary system, made sacred by 
hallowed associations, but under the just 
demands of public life, as tested by long ex- 
perience. The study of ancient languages is 
prominent as training to the power of subtle 
analysis ; mathematics, as strengthening to 
continuity and rigour of attention ; physics, to 
give power over nature—real power to wield 
and apply her forces, intellectual to interpret 
her secrets, predict her phenomena, enforce 
her laws, recreate her universe ; psychology, to 
help us to know ourselves, and the instrument 
by which we know at all ; ethics,'to direct the 
springs of action and subject the individual 
will to the consecrating law of duty ; politi- 
cal science, that we may understand the State 
and the grounds and limits of its authority ; 
history, that we may have new development 
of man and the moral purpose of God ; logic, 
rhetoric, literature, that the persons so en- 
riched and learned may be able to express 
themselves aptly and skilfully by writing or 
speech.” (96.) 

That this is a fair defence of the existing 
system will hardly be doubted, and Dr. Porter 
says a great deal with the same vigorous 
effect. The pressure of public desire fora 
more flexible course of undergraduate study 
has, however, been so great, even in the 
eastern States, that Harvard has in some 
degree yielded to it, and after the first 
or freshman year, made the experiment of 





permitting the student to elect certain studies 
rather than others. (Still amongst these elective 
studies the most prominent are the ancient 
languages and mathematics.) The results of 
the experiment have not been successful, and 
the lines of the collegiate study in America, 
as here, remain firmly based on the old sub- 
jects. We describe the facts as set before 
us. But we do not venture to say whether 
the experiment has as yet received sufficient 
trial, or to what extent it is entitled to bear 
upon our own home discussion on the same 
subject. 

Before passing from the notice of the stu- 
dents and their courses of instruction, it is 
proper to advert to a pervading peculiarity 
of student life in America, viz., the dormi- 
tory system, the advantage of which has also 
been recently very much questioned. ‘The 
old system, even in our Scotch colleges, was, 
as it is to this day in the English colleges, for 
the students to live in college. Within the 
present century this system survived in St. 
Andrews, at least in some measure. In 
America it is still the prevailing system. 
At Harvard, Yale, and elsewhere there 
are a series of large halls or dormitories 
standing in the college grounds, which are 
generally spacious, and in these buildings 
the students have rooms where they reside 
under general superintendence. These halls, 
in some cases erected by private benevolence, 
and presented to the colleges, are not hand- 
some or interesting, although not in all cases 
“ugly,” as Mr. Anthony Trollope describes 
them in his “North America.” * They have 
certainly no time-honoured, old-fashioned, 
medizval look, but this was hardly to be 
expected. Both at Harvard and Yale 
they are numerous (no fewer than eight, 
I think, at Harvard), and fairly imposing, 
and the rooms within are comfortable, 
plainly furnished, for the most part, neat, 
well-heated, and well-ventilated. ‘The new 
hall for the Episcopal divinity students 
at Harvard is a particularly pleasant 
building, with handsome rooms. ‘These 
rooms are provided free of charge, or only 
at a small cost for gas and coals, lighting, 
cleaning, &c. The student, I suppose, makes 
his morning meal in them for himself, some- 
what after the fashion that still prevails 
amongst the Eton boys who live at the 
Master’s or Dame’s houses ; and for the more 
serious meal of the day, or dinner, they club 
together and make an arrangement, as 1s 
common in Germany, with some lodging- 





* “Tt is almost astonishing,” he says, “that buildings so 
ugly should have been erected for such a purpose.” (i. 378.) 
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house or hotel-keeper, so as to lighten their 
respective expenses. The expense of a 
session, which lasts nearly nine months 
in the year, is reckoned at about £50, but 
this is the minimum, or, so to speak, 
authorised expenditure. In point of fact the 


| general expense of college education at 


Harvard or Yale is greatly more than this, 
and may be said to vary from £100 to 
£300 ayear. The statements on this sub- 
ject, I confess, somewhat astonished me, and 
left the impression on my mind that a resi- 
dence at Harvard at least was quite as 
expensive as at Oxford or Cambridge at 
home. 

As to the results of the American college 
system in comparison with those of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch universities, I have hardly 
the means of giving a conclusive opinion. 
A friend with whom I went to America, and 
who is probably as well acquainted with 
America on the one hand and Scotland and 
England on the other as any other living 
person, and who was himself a student at 
Yale, thinks that the average results in 
America are more satisfactory than at home, 


| but that exceptional results in the produc- 


tion of scholarship or speculative or political 
ability are less common. ‘The students as a 
whole learn more, in his opinion, but few of 
them comparatively attain to intellectual dis- 





tinction of the same order as is sometimes 
produced at the English universities: The 
comparative uniformity of the work done 
may be owing in some degree to the mode 
of teaching. The professors do not lec- 
ture as with us, or at least to the same 
extent. They teach by what is called “ re- 
citation,” drilling the students in a special | 
subject from a text-book—what Dr. White | 
somewhat contemptously calls “‘memorising.” | 
This system, it is easy to see, if carefully | 
done, will turn out a good average class, 
but prove faulty in intellectual stimulus for | 
the best and most aspiring students; and 
all, even Dr. M‘Cosh—who, foreigner as | 
he is, is one of the chief defenders of | 
the American collegiate system as it is— 
admit that in the promotion of the highest 
kind of culture the American colleges are 
behind, and especially behind the great uni- 
versities of Germany. They fail certainly in 
productive intellectual work of the best sort. 
Admirable names as they have in several 
departments of learning and science, the | 
obscure names in almost all the colleges 
far outnumber those of any distinction ; and 
considering the multitude of professors, all 
of whom ought more or less to be intellec- 
tual workers, their first-rate authorship is 
scanty in proportion. 
JOHN TULLOCH. 


(Zo be concluded in next part.) 








THE PRAYER OF THE SWINE TO CIRCE. 


(AN HOMERIC INTERPOLATION, INSCRIBED TO MR. BRITON RIVIERE.) 


ipl UDDLING they came, with shag sides caked with mire, 
With hoofs still sullied from the troughs o’er-spurned, 
With wrinkling snouts ;—yet eyes in which desire, 
With some strange light, unutterably burned, 
Unquenchable,—and still where’er she turned 
They rose about her, striving each o’er each, 
As if with brute importuning they yearned 
In that dumb wise some piteous tale to teach, 

Yet lacked the words thereto, denied the power of speech. 
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“ 


For these,—Eurylochus alone escaping,— 
In truth, that small unhappy band had been, 
Whom wise Odysseus, dim precaution shaping, 
Ever at heart, of peril unforeseen, 
Had sent inland ;—whom then the islet-Queen,— 
The iair disastrous daughter of the Sun,— 
Had changed to semblants of the beasts unclean, 
With evil wand transforming one by one 

To shapes of loathly swine, imbruted and undone. 
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But the men’s minds remained, and these for ever 
Made hungry suppliance through the passionate eyes, 
Still searching aye, with impotent endeavour, 
To find, if yet, in any look, there lies 
A saving hope, or if they might surprise 
In that cold face soft pity’s spark concealed, 
Which she, still scorning, evermore denies, 
Nor was there in her any ruth revealed, 
To whom with such mute speech and dumb words they appealed. 








“What hope is ours—what hope! To find no mercy, 
After much war and many travails done >— 
Ah, kinder far than thy fell philters, Circe, 
The ravening Cyclops and the Lestrigon ! 
And, O, thrice-curséd be Laertes’ son, 
Through whom, at last, we watch the days decline 
With no fair ending of the quest begun, 
Condemned in styes to weary and to pine, 
And beat with mortal hearts through this foul veil of swine ! 


“ For us not now,—for us, alas ! no more 
The old green glamour of the glancing sea ; 
For us not now the laughter of the oar,— 
The strong-ribbed keelson where our comrades be ; 
Not now, at even, any more shall we, 
By low-browed banks and reedy river-places, 
Watch the beast hurry and the wild-fowl flee ; 
Or, shoreward steering, in the upland spaces 
Have sight of curling smoke, and fair-skinned foreign faces ! 





“ Alas for us !—for whom the columned houses, 
We left afore-time, cheerless must abide ; 
Cheerless the hearth where now no guest carouses,— 
No minstrel raises song at eventide ; 
And O, more cheerless than all else beside, 
The wistful hearts with heavy longing full :— 
The wife that watched us on the waning tide,— 
The sire whose eyes with weariness are dull,— 
The mother whose slow tears fall on the woven wool! 





“ If swine we be,— if we indeed be swine, 
Daughter of Perst, make us swine indeed ; 
Well-pleased upon the litter’s straw to lyne,— 
Well-pleased on acorn-shales and mast to feed, 
Moved by all instincts of the bestial breed ; 
But O Unmerciful, O Pitiless, 
Leave us not thus with sick men’s hearts to bleed !— 
To waste long days in yearning, dumb distress, 

In memory of things gone, and utter hopelessness ! 








** Leave us at least, if not the things we were, 
At least consentient to the things we be ; 
Not hapless doomed to loathe the acts we share, 
And senseful roll in senseless savagery ; 
For surely cursed above all cursed are we, 
And surely this the bitterest of ill :— 
To feel the old aspirings fair and free 
Become blind movements of a powerless will, 
Dispersed through swine-like frames, to swine-like issues still 
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“ But make us men again, for that thou mayst !— 
Yea, make us men, Enchantress, and restore 
These grovelling forms, degraded and debased, 
To fair embodiments of men once more ;— 
Yea, by all men that ever woman bore ;— 
Yea, e’en by him, who yet, brought forth in pain, 
Shall draw sustaining from thy bosom’s core,— 
O’er whose thy face yet kindly shall remain, 

And find its like therein,—make thou us men again ! 





“ Make thou us men again, if men but groping 
That dark Hereafter which th’ Olympians keep ; 
Make thou us men again, if men but hoping 
Behind Death’s door security of sleep ;— 
For yet to laugh is somewhat, and to weep ; 
To feel delight of living, and to plough 
The salt-blown acres of the shoreless deep ;— 
Better,—yea, better far, all these than bow 

Foul faces to foul earth, and yearn—as we do now!” 











So they, in speech unsyllabled. But she, 

The bitter Goddess, born to be their bane, 

Uplifting straight her wand of ivory, 

Compelled them groaning to the styes again ; 

Where they, once more, in misery, were fain 

To rend the oaken wood-work as before, 

And tear the troughs in impotence of pain,— 

Not knowing, they, that even at the door 
Divine Odysseus stood,—as Hermes told of yore. 


AUSTIN DOBSON, 
May, 1875. 





ON A PIECE OF LIMESTONE. 


A Becture given to the Gorking Men of Bristol, at the Mecting of the Sritish Association, 
August 28, 1875. 


By WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


selecting a subject for the Lecture, 


he most characteristic examples of Limestone 
which, at the request of the Council 


that can be anywhere found ; and he has 


of the British Association, I undertook to 
give you during its present meeting, I have 
been guided by the desire to tell you some- 
thing that would be new to you in regard to 
matters with which you are already familiar, 
and to connect this with the results of my 
own deep-sea researches, in which I might 
hope that my own local conection with 
Bristol would lead you to feel somewhat of 
a personal interest. 

In the rocks that border the Avon on 


either side, the Bristolian has one of the 
XVI—so 


as 














only to go as far as the deep gorge of Ched- 
dar in the Mendip Hills, to find limestone 
cliffs yet more imposing in height than St. 
Vincent’s rocks ; or as far as Chepstow, to 
see, along the Wye to Tintern Abbey, a still 
more varied and picturesque display of the - 
same great rock-formation. Its material is 
sometimes distinguished as the mountain 
limestone, on account of the rugged character 
it imparts to the districts in which it prevails ; 
while it is now more commonly known as 
the carboniferous (coal-bearing), because it 
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forms the basins or troughs in which the 
“ coal-measures” lie. Now, if you look at 
a Geological map of England, you will trace 
this limestone as a band lying obliquely 
north-east and south-west ; beginning in 
Northumberland, passing through Durham 
and Yorkshire, through Derbyshire (where it 
forms the romantic scenery about Matlock), 
then through the Midland counties (where, 
however, it is generally covered up by later 
formations), and then into Gloucestershire 
and South Wales, where its relation to the 
coal-basins is most distinctly marked. Speak- 
ing generally, this oblique band divides Eng- 
land into two great areas: one to the north- 
west, in which the strata that have been 
brought to the surface by the crumpling 
action that has disturbed the crust of the 
earth during its cooling, are o/der than the 


sunk deep enough to reach it. And so in 
the Midland counties, where the map indi- 
cates New Red Sandstone and later formations 
as the surface-strata, these, on being bored 
through, are found to have coal beneath 
them ; and if we continue the boring down- 
wards through the coal-measures, we every- 
where come to the limestone base of this 
great and important Carboniferous series. 
How far this series extends beneath the 
newer deposits which form the land of the 
south-eastern portion of England, no geolo- 
gist can at present say with certainty. If it 
really underlies them, it must be at an enor- 
mous depth, as the results of the Sub- 
Wealden boring have clearly proved. 
Although we are accustomed to speak of 
the coal-basins of Northumberland, Durham, 
Yorkshire, 








Staffordshire, Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire, and South Wales, as distinct 
and separate, it is important to bear in mind 
that they were probably continuous when 
the coal-measures were first formed, the 


“basins” not having then taken shape. 


Carboniferous limestone; the other to the 
south-east, in which the strata are newer. 
You have not to go far from Bristol to see 
examples of both. As you pass down the 
Avon, you observe a succession of limestone- 
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strata lying obliquely one beneath another ; 
and at last you come to an end of these, and 
find that the next underlying rock is that Old 
Red Sandstone, of which the massive pier on 
the Somersetshire side of the Suspension 
Bridge is built. And Dundry Hill, which is 
everywhere so conspicuous, is formed at its 
lower part of Lias, and at its upper part of 
Oolite, two later formations which were not 
deposited until after the carboniferous lime- 


stone had been uplifted to something near its- 


present position. By measuring the whole 
length of the succession of limestone strata 
that presents itself along the gorge of the 
Avon, and making the requisite allowance 
for their slope, the geologist has no difficulty 
in determining their thickness; and he can 
say with certainty, that if these successive 
beds of limestone were piled horizontally 
upon one another, in the same manner as 
when they were first formed, their total 
thickness would exceed /wo thousand feet. 
Further, you must think of these strata not 
only as they present themselves at the surface, 
but as underlying all our coal-fields, and as 
probably extending very far beneath the 
newer strata to the south-east of the dividing 
band I have just spoken of. Thus, if you 
look again at the Geological map, and notice 
how the great South Wales coal-field is sur- 
rounded by the blue band that indicates the 
carboniferous limestone, you must think of 
this limestone as really continuous over the 
whole of the included area, since it is met 
with at all points in which the coal-pits are 





This shape was given them by the great dis- 
turbance of the older crust of the-earth 
which marked the close of the Palzozoic 
period, and which brought up the Carbon- 
iferous limestone into the ridges that now 
constitute the borders of the basins. 

It is this upheaval which has given us 
access to a vast Storehouse of a material of 
the greatest value to man. Every Bristolian 
knows the use of this limestone, alike for 
building and for the making of roads ; and 
the demand for it in the Midland counties, 
to which the Severn affords an easy water 
carriage, hastens the already too rapid 
demolition of his beautiful cliffs. When 
“ burned,” z.e. reduced by heat to the con- 
dition of “ quick-lime,” it becomes—in virtue 
of its peculiar power of combining with 
water—the basis of all mortars and cements. 
It is as indispensable to the iron-smelter as 
the coal by which his furnaces are heated, 
since without its presence he could not 
reduce the metal from its ores. It is of no 
less importance in our great chemical manu- 
factures ; such, for example, as that of alkali 
and bleaching-powder. And the agriculturist 
makes large use of lime in increasing the 
productiveness of many soils which would 
be otherwise comparatively barren. 

Now let us inquire by what agency, and 
under what circumstances, these vast Lime- 
stone formations were produced. 

You all know that in particular beds of 
your Avonside rocks, fossils are met with in 
great abundance, so that any one who looks 
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for them may find stones that seem almost 
made up of shells, corals, &c.; but in other 
beds, some of them of great thickness, 
scarcely any traces of fossils are found, the 
whole rock having a uniform sub-crystalline 
texture. Now in regard to the first, it 
is easy to show that the fossils are not 
merely imbedded in the rock, as they are in 
a sandstone or a clay, but that the rock is 
really made up of them; for when we cut 
thin slices of such specimens, and examine 
them with the microscope, we find that the 
“matrix,” or uniting material by which the 
fossils are held together, is itself composed 
of minute fragments of the same organic 
forms, mingled, it may be, with entire speci- 
mens of minuter forms. But what are we to 
say of the massive beds of sub-crystalline 
stone, in which no trace of fossils is to be 
found? This question we shall be better 
able to answer, when we have taken a glance 
| at the other Limestones which present them- 
selves in different parts of the great Geo- 
logical succession. 

The oldest stratified rocks of which we 
have any knowledge, are those which make 
up the great Laurentian formation, first in- 
vestigated by the late Sir William Logan, the 
distinguished geologist who was employed by 
the Government of Canada to examine the 
geological structure of that country. This 


formation chiefly consists of quartz, horn- 
blende, felspar, and other mineral constitu- 
ents, without any admixture of lime; but 
near its base is a very remarkable stratum 
of “serpentine limestone,” extending over 
hundreds of square miles, which has a dis- 


tinctly organic structure. It is composed 
of a series of layers, usually very thin, of 
carbonate of lime alternating with serpentine 
(magnesian silicate); and the microscopic 
examination of the calcareous layers first 
made by Principal Dawson of Montreal, 
and afterwards extended by myself, has 
satisfied us that the calcareous layers form 
a composite fabric of shelly substance, 
having a regular chambered arrangement, 
and that the serpentine takes the place of 
the original animal which occupied these 
chambers and formed the shell. This animal 
resembled, in its extreme simplicity of struc- 
ture, the minute “jelly-specks” by which the 
Globigerina-shells that cover the Atlantic 
sea-bed are even now being formed; and 
differed from it only as the animal of a large 
composite coral mass differs from that of a 
simple coral, in extending itself indefinitely 
by budding; so that a large continuous zoo- 
phytic growth was produced, bearing a strong 





resemblance to a coral reef, instead of the 
aggregate of minute and separate shells 
which formed the old Chalk, and which is 
even now continuing the like formation. I 
do not know any more remarkable result of 
Microscopic inquiry, than the very distinct 
evidence it has afforded, in well-preserved 
specimens of this Zozodn Canadense, of a mi- 
nutely tubular structure, which my own re- 
searches into the structure of the Foraminifera 
enable me to identify with certainty as belong- 
ing to that type. For we are thus carried back 
in geological time to a period so extremely 
remote, that (as Sir William Logan remarked) 
the oldest fossils previously known are modern 
in comparison. ‘The investigations of Sir 
Roderick Murchison have shown that the 
equivalent of the Laurentian in this country 
is the “fundamental gneiss” of Scotland, 
which (as I was shown a few days ago by my 
friend Mr. Symonds of Pendock) crops up 
in the Malvern Hills. Now, in Central 
Europe this fundamental gneiss has a thick- 
ness of go,ooo feet; and near its base, | 
Professor Giimbel has recognised the equiva- | 
lent of the Canadian Zoz0én, which must have | 
thus preceded the life of what has been called 
the “ primordial zone,” corresponding to our | 
Cambrian rocks, by an interval of time so 
great that no geologist would venture to 
assign a limit to it. 

The Cambrian series, consisting of the | 
grits, sandstones, and slates that form the 
mountains of North Wales, scarcely contain 
any limestone; and we may pass from this | 
to the Si/urian, or Mid-Wales, series, in | 
which we have the well-known Dudley lime- | 
stone, as well as other less important seams. | 
A slab of Dudley limestone usually shows 
an extraordinary variety of fossils, among 
which the most conspicuous are generally 
the beaded stems of Encrinites; the joints 
of these stems, when separated by the 
weathering of the rock, being known in the 
north as ‘St. Cuthbert’s beads.” The whole 
of this limestone is obviously made up of 
the corals, shells, crinoids, &c., which we 
find embedded in it, and of a matrix formed 
by comminuted fragments of the like types. 
A much greater development of these cal- 
careous beds presents itself in North Ame- 
rica, the Trenton limestone occurring in the 
lower Silurians, and the Niagara limestone in 
the upper; and these rocks have obviously 
been formed by the same agency as the 
Dudley limestone. 

Passing on now to the Devonian series, | 
we find beds of limestone interposed 
among the sandstones, shales, and con- 
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glomerates of which it is chiefly composed ; 
and these, like the Silurian limestones, are 
made up of the fossilized remains of corals, 
shells, crinoids, &c., more or less resembling 
those of earlier age. It is on the Old Red 
Sandstone, which is here the uppermost 
member of the Devonian formation, that, as 
I have already pointed out, our Carboni- 
ferous series immediately rests; its lower 
beds being distinguished as “limestone 
shales,” on account of the interposition of 
seams of shale (formed of a mixture of sand 
and clay) between the layers of limestone. 
Postponing forthe present the more detailed 
inquiry into the origin of our own Limestone, 
of which this general survey is the prelude, 


Lias, which overlies the New Red Sand- 
stone, a considerable portion of lime is gene- 
rally mingled with the clay deposits of which 
this formation is principally composed ; and | 
some of its beds, especially on the north- ; 
east of Yorkshire, are almost entirely cal- 
careous. Ifyou walk along the shore between 
Saltburn and Whitby, and examine the blocks 
which have fallen from the lias cliffs above, 
| you will find them to be almost entirely made 
‘up of fossils; among which Belemnites— 
| conical chambered shells, with solid calcare- 
/ous “guards,” which belonged to animals 
| resembling cuttle-fishes—are specially abun- 
| dant. And here, as elsewhere, the calcareous 
| matrix in which the fossils are imbedded, 








I pass on to the Permian formation, which | though sub-crystalline in some parts, is ob- 
rests upon the Carboniferous, and has been | viously made up in others of fragments of 
upheaved with it, having been deposited | shell, &c., ground down by the action of the 
previously to the general disturbance that | sea in which the deposit was formed. The 
closed the Palzozoic (ancient life) period. | Lias abounds in the neighbourhood of Bristol, 
Of this Permian formation there are few | and is exposed in many railway-cuttings. 








traces in our part of England; but it has a 
much greater development in the north, and 
to it belongs that remarkable bed of Magne- 
sian limestone which comes to the surface in 
Northumberland and Durham, It is of this 
stone (selected on account of the durability 
it has shown in York Minster and other 
old buildings) that the Houses of Parliament 
are built. Now, although very few fossils 
are found in this rock, yet I believe that 
most geologists would agree that it was 
originally formed, like limestones generally, 
by the growth of corals, shells, &c., which 
separated the carbonate of lime from the 
sea-water they inhabited; its subsequent 
conversion into magnesian limestone having 
been probably effected by the infiltration of 
water in which magnesia was dissolved. In 
the Eozoic limestone of Canada, I have 
myself frequently met with veins of dolomite 
(magnesian limestone), which retain the 
general arrangement characteristic of the ori- 
ginal shell, although its minute structure has 
been obliterated by this metamorphic action. 

Passing on now to the Secondary or 
Mesozoic (middle life) series, we find that 
although the TZyrias, which is the oldest 
member of it, is represented in England by 
sandstones alone, there is an important bed 
of limestone in Germany called the Muschel- 
kalk (shell-limestone), which is interposed 
between the lower and the upper New Red 
Sandstones. This bed derives its name 
from the fact that it is obviously formed by 
an aggregation of shells, mingled with other 
fossils, among which the beautiful Lily En- 
crinite is one of the most abundant. In the 


| These, when in progress some forty years 
| ago, yielded many valuable fossils, especially 
skeletons of the great Fish-Lizards, which 
you will see in the Museum of the Bristol 
Institution. In this neighbourhood, also, 
you have a splendid illustration of the great 
Oolitic formation, which is almost entirely 
made up of calcareous deposits that can be 
clearly traced to an animal origin, although 
their condition is now very different. The 
Coral Rag of Oxfordshire is an old coral reef 
that has undergone very little change, con- 
sisting of fossil corals, and of the shells, 
crinoids, &c., that lived on the reef. And 
the “ freestones” of Bath and Portland are 
mainly composed of the fine sand which was 
formed by the wearing-down of simiiar reefs, 
of which the remains are found here and 
there. The name “oolite” or roe-stone, is 
given to the whole formation, on account of 
the resemblance in texture borne by some of 
its characteristic members to the roe of a 
fish; but this “oolitic” structure is fot 
peculiar to the Oolitic formation, being found 
in other limestones, as I shall presently point 
| out to you. A very curious example of the 
“metamorphic ” action by which the texture 
of a calcareous rock may be so completely 
altered as to conceal its origin, is afforded by 
the fact that the beautiful Carrara marble, 
which is used for statuary, belongs to the 
Oolitic formation. If this metamorphism, 
the nature of which I shall presently explain, 
proceeds further, it will produce large crystals 
of calc-spar ; and I remember that Mr. Baily, 
the sculptor of the beautiful statue of Eve at 
| the Fountain, which is in your Fine Arts 
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| Gallery, was greatly embarrassed by a vein of | entirely made up of them, and of the frag- 
cale-spar that ran through the block from; ments of those which have been ground 
| which he cut it, and had to let a patch of , down by the action of the waves, as well as 
marble into Eve’s back. The next great of other shells inhabiting the same sea; all 
calcareous formation above the oolite is the | cemented into a solid mass by the process I 
Chalk, the material of which is exactly the | shall presently describe. Another limestone 
|| same as that of limestone, although its | of more limited extent, belonging to the 
| texture is so different. Our deep-sea re- | Eocene age, is found in the neighbourhood 
| searches have entirely confirmed the opinion | of Paris, and has furnished the material of 
which had been previously formed on the | which that beautiful city is built. This is 
| basis of microscopic research, that the whole | entirely made up of the minute Foramini- 
| of the enormous mass of Chalk now raised feral shells termed AZi/io/e, from their resem- 
up into the cliffs and downs of the southern | blance in size to grains of millet, and is 
'| portion of England, was formed on the bed; known as “ miliolite limestone.” So in 
of the ocean, by the agency of animals— | Malta and in the neighbourhood of Vienna, 
chiefly the minute Foraminifera, which sepa- | there are limestones entirely composed of 
| rate carbonate of lime from the sea-water as | shells, corals, and Foraminifera, which were 
the material of their shells ; just as successive | formed in the <Afiocene or Middle Tert’ary 
generations of fresh-water mussels living in a period. And we have on the coast of Suffolk 
lake form a bed of calcareous marl on its , the calcareous bed known as the “ coralline 
bottom by the decay of their shells, which | crag,” to which equivalents are found in 
sets free in a solid form the lime they have | various parts of Europe, that belongs to the 
|| taken from the water that poured it into the | Pliocene or Later Tertiary period. ‘The ma- 
| lake in solution, We have brought up by | terial of this bed is chiefly contributed by 
|| the hundred-weight, from depths of three | the calcareous skeletons of composite animals 
| miles in the Atlantic, a white mud, which, | that formerly ranked as zoophytes, but are 
| when dried, exactly resembles chalk ; and | now distinguished as /o/yzoa. Although 
this, when examined with the microscope, is | individually extremely minute, in fact micro- 
| found to consist partly of perfect shells of | scopic, they have a very complicated struc- 
| minute Globigerine, of which many hundreds | ture, allied to that of the lower Mollusks; 
| would only weigh a grain, and partly of what | and they extend themselves like trees by con- 
we call Globigerina ooze, which is obviously | tinuous budding, so that the fabrics they 
the product of the decay of former genera- | form often have a stony solidity. They 
tions of similar shells. abound in our own seas, and, as we shall 
In the Zertiary or Neozic (modern lite) | presently find, they extend very far back in 
series, we find many limestone deposits of | geological time. 
| considerable importance, but none so vast as Thus, then, we see that in the case of the 
those to which I have previously drawn your | Secondary and Tertiary limestones, there can 
attention. ‘The most extensive is the “num-j| be no question of their production by the 
'| mulitic limestone,” which is one of the oldest | agency of Animals, which separated car- 
| members of the Zocene formation, the earliest | bonate of lime from its solution in sea-water, 
of the tertiaries. We find this limestone | and formed it into corals, shells, &c., just as 
forming a bed of considerable thickness on | similar animals are doing at the present time. 
the flanks of the Pyrenees, and extending ; And we have in these calcareous deposits 
from the shores of the Atlantic along the | many instances of local “metamorphism,” 
| south of France to the Alps, in some parts of | which show that the existence of a  sub- 
| which it shows a thickness of fifteen hundred | crystalline, or even of a complete crystalline, 
| feet, thence across to Asia Minor, Northern | arrangement in the particles of carbonate of 
India, and probably to the Pacific shore ;| lime, is no proof that the materials of these 
while another division of it ranges along | deposits were not originally drawn from their 
| Northern Africa, and is especially noteworthy | solution by the agency which formed those 
in Egypt, where it rises into the hills that | whose organic origin is obvious. Thus ‘in 
| border the Nile for a long distance above | the neighbourhood of the Giant’s Causeway, 
|| Cairo, and furnishes the stone of which the | where volcanic rocks have burst up through 
Pyramids are built, and out of which the | the Chalk which forms a long succession of 
|| Sphinx is carved. This stone not merely | fine cliffs on the Antrim coast, this chalk has 
|| contained mummudites, which are Foraminiferal | been so altered in texture as almost to re- 
|| shells much larger than Globigerinz (some- | semble marble, all trace of its original nature 
|| times attaining the size of a half-crown), but is | being obliterated. Knowing, as we do, how 
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been the agencies which were at work in 
| metamorphosing the Palzozoic rocks, we 
| have no difficulty in accounting for the fact 
that vast beds of our Carboniferous Lime- 
stone now show little or no trace of the 
organic texture which we believe them to 
have originally possessed. That you may 
better understand the nature of this meta- 
morphosis, I shall now show you some of the 
chemical properties of Carbonate of Lime, 
which is the material of all calcareous rocks 
| alike, whether showing the perfect crystalline 

form of calc-spar, the close minutely-crystal- 
| line arrangement of marble, the sub-crystal- 
line texture of limestone, the “roe-stone” 
aggregation of oolite, or the fine powdery 
condition of chalk. 

If we treat a piece of any one of these sub- 
stances with dilute nitric or muriatic acid, an 





lime is dissolved; and this gives a ready 
way of distinguishing a calcareous from any 
| other rock. In “burning” limestone, on the 

other hand, the union of the carbonic acid 
| and the lime is dissolved by heat; the car- 

bonic acid is driven off, and the lime re- 
| mains behind in the condition of “quicklime.” 
This is very greedy (so to speak) of carbonic 
acid, and is always trying to get it back 
again. 
quicklime in water; and if we leave this 
| with a large surface exposed to the air, it 
gradually recombines with the carbonic acid 
which it draws from the air; and as the car- 
bonate is nearly insoluble in water, it falls as 
| a fine white powder, making the water 

turbid. We may do the same in a moment, 

by blowing through a pipe into a glass of 
| lime-water, our breath containing a con- 
| siderable quantity of carbonic acid; and we 
may then clear the liquid again, by a drop 
or two of nitric or muriatic acid. But, 
though insoluble in pure water, carbonate of 
lime is slightly soluble in water which is 
already charged with carbonic acid; and 
as all rain-water brings down carbonic acid 
from the air, it is capable of taking up 
carbonate of lime from the soils and rocks 
through which it filters; and it thus happens 
that all springs and rivers that rise in lo- 
calities in which there is any kind of cal- 
careous rock, become more or less charged 
with carbonate of lime kept in solution by 
an excess of carbonic acid. This is what 
gives the peculiar character to water which 
is known as “hardness ;” and a water hard 
enough to curdle soap may be converted 











effervescence is immediately produced by | 
the liberation of carbonic acid, while the | 


We can dissolve a small quantity of | 


much more extensive and potent must have | into a very “ soft” water (as the late Professor 


| Clark, of Aberdeen, showed) by the simple 
| addition of lime-water, which, by combining 

with the excess of carbonic acid, causes the 
| precipitation of all the lime in solution in the 
| form of insoluble carbonate, which gradually 


| settles to the bottom, leaving the water clear. 
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| It is this solvent power of water charged 

with carbonic acid, which has been the great | 
agent in the metamorphism of many cal- | 
careous rocks, whereby their texture has | 
been entirely changed, while their composi- 

| tion remains unaltered; and it acts with 

| augmented potency where heat and pressure | 
concur to increase it. Of this we have an | 
example in the action of hot springs highly 

charged with carbonic acid, such as we often 

| find in volcanic localities ; it is to such that 

| the formation of the “travertin” limestone 

of Italy is due, the carbonate of lime being 

slowly deposited almost in the condition of 

marble, when the excess of carbonic acid is 

disengaged, and the water is dispersed in 

vapour, by free exposure to air. We have 

familiar examples of this, on a more limited 

scale, in the formation of the “stalactites” 

which hang from the roofs of caves in lime- 

stone rocks (as at Cheddar), and in the 

“stalagmitic” crust formed by their drop- 

pings on the floors. 

Those who have had opportunities of 
observing the changes which have taken 
place in the condition of recent Corals that 
have been upheaved by volcanic action 
above the level of the sea, in the “area of 
elevation” to which Mr. Darwin drew atten- 
tion forty years ago, assure us that their tex- 
ture is often so changed, that detached pieces 
of them could not be distinguished from 
pieces of sub-crystalline limestone. I well 
remember having first learned this from Mr. 
S. Stutchbury, who was the Curator of the 
Museum here when I was a youth, and who 
was the first to observe the ring of upraised 
coral which encircles the cone of the great 
volcano of Tahiti, and which belongs to the 
same type as that now forming reefs around 
the coast of that island. He told me that 
some specimens of it, which he had collected 
and brought home, were treated by his 
Limestone. 


mens of Carboniferous 


at the present time. 
of shells or corals, is raised above the 


charged with carbonic acid, this, dissolving 
the carbonate of lime of the surface-layer, 
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deposits it again around the grains of the 
deeper layers, which it invests with con- 
centric coats. Such oolites present them- 
selves in various geological epochs, indi- 
cating the similarity of the past and pre- 
sent conditions. ‘There are oolitic beds, 
| for example, in the Clifton rocks; and we 
| thus know that these must have been shore 
formations; whilst other beds seem to 
| have been deep-sea deposits, resembling the 
Globigerina mud of the present Atlantic sea- 
bottom. For there is in Russia a very ex- 














tensive bed of limestone belonging to the 
Carboniferous series, which is as completely 
composed of Fusuling (an extinct type of 
foraminifers about the size of a sugar-plum) 








| as the nummulitic limestone is of num- 
|| mulites. In the clay seams, again, which 
! we sometimes find interposed between beds 
| of pure limestone, numerous Foraminifera 
| are found well preserved, of which some 
| belong to types still living ; and my friend 
|| Mr. H. B. Brady, of Newcastle, who has 
|| been lately making a microscopic study of the 
|| Carboniferous Foraminifera, has found their 
| remains abundant in specimens of this lime- 
|| stone that do not show any indications of 
|| organic structure that are obvious to the 
|| naked eye. If the Globigerina mud were to 
| be subjected to the pressure of an enormous 
'| weight of rock deposited above it, and then 
| to the heat and pressure which we know 
|| must have accompanied the great crumpling 

of the earth’s crust that made the marked 

separation between the Palzozoic and the 
| Secondary epochs, we may well believe that 
|| it would have been metamorphosed into a 
| limestone closely resembling the least fossili- 
| ferous of the Avonside rocks ; and we have 
| no difficulty in accounting for the vast thick- 
| ness of these beds, if we regard them as 
| having been progressively formed on the 

bottom of a very deep ocean, through a long 
| succession of ages. 

That certain beds of the Avonside rocks 
| are ancient Coral Reefs, cannot be a matter 
| of question ; for we find them to be entirely 
_made up of fossil corals, together with the 
fossilized shells and crinoids which such 
| reefs would have supported. This was espe- 
| cially the case with what used to be called 

the “ black rock” under the sea wall, which 
| has been nearly all quarried away since, 
when a boy, I brought home a piece of it as 
large as I could carry, wondering at such an 
accumulation of fossils, but without any such 
understanding of their import as that which 
I am endeavouring to give you. Every one 
has heard of the coral reefs and islands, 








which are popularly said to be “ built up ” in 
tropical seas by the agency of “ insects,” as 
bees build their waxen combs. And I sup- 
pose that every one of you is familiar with 
specimens of some kind of coral brought 
home by a seafaring friend, or has seen such 
in your museum. Now the fact is, that all 
these Corals are the production of animals 
resembling in essential points the com- 
mon Sea-Anemone, but differing from it in 
depositing a stony skeleton in the fleshy 
substance which forms its base, and also in 
the radiating partitions which surround its 
stomach. We have on our own shores a 
small type of the coral-forming polypes, in the 
little Caryophyllia, which, when the animal 
is expanded, you would take to be a small 
sea-anemone, but which, when contracted, 
shrinks down into its stonycup. The Fungia 
of tropical seas is a much larger solitary 
polype of the same kind ; and you will often 
meet with its stony disk, four or five inches 
in diameter, with beautiful thin vertical 
plates radiating from the centre to the cir- 
cumference, very much like the “gills” of 
the under side of a mushroom (fungus), 
whence :ts name is derived. But all the 
more massive corals are the skeletons of com- 
posite animals ; that is, of polypes which bud 
like plants, and thus grow to large dimen- 
sions. In some cases they form tree-like 
structures, in which you will find a multitude 
of polype-cells, sometimes very small, each 
having its characteristic arrangement of 
radiating plates. But in the reef-building 
corals, the polype-cells are packed closely 
together ; and the older portion becomes so 
completely solidified by calcareous deposit, 
that, when broken across, it looks like a 
stone. This is especially the case with 
the Meandrina, or brain-stone coral, so 
named from the resemblance which its 
furrowed surface bears to the convo- 
luted surface of the brain; hemispherical 
masses of this coral are not unfrequently 
to be seen in museums having a diameter 
of from two to three feet ; and in the up- 
raised coral cliffs of Bermuda they are re- 
ported to be five or six feet in diameter. 
The polypes lie in rows along the furrowed 
surface, and the active life of the composite 
mass does not extend far down; its stony 
interior being the product of its earlier life, 
as the heart-wood of a tree is the product of 
previous successions of leaf-buds. But it is 
no more correct to say that the polypes have 
built up the stony mass, than it would be to 
say that the leaves of a tree build up its woody 
| stem, or that our own soft parts build up our 
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bony skeleton. The hard parts are formed 


| in each case by a process of growth; soft 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


tissue being first produced as a part of the 
animal body, and this being subsequently 
solidified by mineral deposit, the material for 
which is absorbed by the animal from the 
sea-water in which it lives. 

The admirable researches of Mr. Darwin 
have shown us that although the reef-building 
Corals seem unable to live and grow at depths 
greater than twenty fathoms (one hundred 
and twenty feet), yet that if their base gra- 
dually subsides, at a rate not greater than that 
of coral-growth, the reef or island will be kept 


| up to the surface by such growth ; so that if 


we could bore down into it, we might find 


| the coral-structure to have a depth of many 





hundreds or even thousands of feet. The 
recent soundings of the Challenger around 
the Bermuda islands, which are entirely com- 
posed of coral, indicate that they form the 
summit of a pillar rising from a depth of 
twelve thousand feet; and as we have no 
instance of a mountain having such a shape, 
it seems probable that the upper part of 
this pillar, at any rate, must have been 
formed of coral, which kept growing up- 
wards, in the manner indicated by Mr. 
Darwin, while the bottom was slowly sub- 
siding. It is commonly supposed by geolo- 
gists that the Limestone beds of which I 
have been speaking are the result of the 
metamorphosis of ancient Coral formations, 
which attained their great thickness by con- 
tinuous growth at their living surface, as their 
base gradually subsided. But it appears to 
me that all we know of existing Coral forma- 
tions renders it unlikely that there should 
have been such a continuity of area in ancient 
coral formations, as would be required to 
account for the continuity in the area of our 
great beds of carboniferous limestone; and 
that this continuity is far better accounted 
for by supposing them to have been formed 
in the manner I previously indicated—by 
the Foraminiferal life which recent researches 
have shown to be even now forming a 
calcareous deposit over vast areas of the 
ocean-bottom. 

Thus, then, we should regard the beds 
which show distinct Coral structure, as repre- 
senting reefs or islands of limited extent in 
the Palzozoic ocean ; while the formation of 
those beds of vast extent, in which few or no 
traces of animal life are found, may be fairly 


| referred to the agency of minute forms, essen- 
tially similar to those of the old Chalk and 


of its existing representative (globigerina 


| mud), whose habitation is the deep sea. 





No inconsiderable proportion of the cal- 
careous material of some of the local beds 
seems to have been furnished by the stems 
and bodies of the Crinoids (lily-like animals), 
which abounded in the Palzozoic seas, and 
of which the representatives at the present | 
time have been proved by recent deep-sea | 
exploration to be much more numerous and | 
widely diffused than was previously supposed. 
I remember to have seen these very con.- | 
spicuous in polished sections of the old 
“black rock ;” and certain beds in the lime- 
stone of Derbyshire, which are worked for 
marble chimney-pieces, seem almost entirely 
composed of their remains. The stems of 
the Crinoids of the Carboniferous period were | 
not beaded like those of the Dudley (Silurian) 
limestone, but were cylindrical in form ; they 
had, however, the same jointed structure 
and central canal ; and you will thus readily 
recognise them when cut either longitudi- 
nally, transversely, or obliquely. 

It has been further recently shown, that 
Polyzoa essentially resembling those of our 
modern ‘‘coralline crag” existed at this 
epoch, and had a share in the formation of 
certain beds of the carboniferous limestone. 
There is a particular bed in St. Vincent's 
rocks, which has been found by Mr. Stoddart 
to be composed of fragments of their delicate 
calcareous fabrics, with Foraminifera, and 
other small forms of animal life ; and he has 
appropriately named it the microzoic bed. 
And Professor Young of Glasgow has been 
fortunate enough to find, in a clay seam of 
the Carboniferous limestone in his neighbour- 
hood, a collection of these fabrics preserved 
entire in the fullest perfection. 

Thus we seem justified in the conclusion 
that the vast strata of Carboniferous Lime- 
stone which in England alone must cover 
tens of thousands of square miles, and has a 
thickness of more than two thousand feet, 
had their sole origin in the continuous life of 
innumerable generations of humble animals, 
which, in times long past, did the work that 
is still being performed in the depths of our 
own seas by animais of similar types, which 
we may believe to be their lineal descendants. 
I have shown you how we are indebted to 
their agency for the abundant supplies 
they have provided of a material most 
useful—I may say indispensable—to us. 
Let us take care that, with our larger 
capacities and higher aims, we strive to | 
promote the welfare of those who come after | 
us, by doing well, each in his station, that 
which our powers and opportunities best fit | 
us to accomplish. 
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WHITELADIES. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XLI. | have been the better often of such feminine 
—10 1ING_| Solace, and the young man hated it all the 
away ?” | more that he had often been tempted to take | 
s a i d_/| to it, had his pride permitted. Put Giovanna 
Gio -j|had no mind for this pretty cheat, that | 
| vanna.| looked like occupation. In her own room 
| “MM, |she worked hard at her own dresses and 
| ’Erbert, | those cf the child, but down-stairs she sat | 
you go| with her large, shapely white hands in her | 
awa y| lap, in all the luxury of doing nothing; and 
/#r| already? this peculiarity delighted Herbert. He was 
‘ | is  it| pleased, too, with what she said; he liked 
t h a t|to imagine that he was an eagle who could 
~ | Vite-| not be shut into a cage, and to feel his im- 
| ladies is | mense superiority, as man, over the women 
'what | who were never free to do as they liked, and 
| you call | for whom (he thought) such an indulgence 
|du11?)would not be good. He drew himself up 
Y o u/unconsciously, and felt older, taller. ‘ No,” 
4) h a v e} he said, “ of course it would be too foolish of 
| bee n| Aunt Susan or any one to expect me to be 
=| here so | guided by what she thinks right.” 
ee i short of “Me, I do not speak for you,” said 
(SAILS ORNS “time, Giovanna ; “I speak for myself. I am dis- 
you do not yet know.” | appointed, me. It will be dull when you 
" “We are going only for a day; at least,| are gone. Yes, yes, Monsieur Herbert, we 
not quite two days,” said Reine. are selfish, we other women. When you go 
“For a day! but a day, two days is long. | We are dull; we think not of you, but of 
Why go at all?” said Giovanna. “We are | Ourselves, n’est ce pas, Mademoiselle Reine? 
very well here. I will sing, if that pleases | 1am frank. I confess it. You will be very 
to you. M. ’Erbert, when you are so long | happy ; you will have much pleasure ; but 
absent, you should not go away to-morrow, | me, I shall be dull. _ Voila tout ! 
the next day. Madame Suzanne will think, | I need not say that this frankness capti- 
‘They love me not.’” | vated Herbert. It is always more pleasant 
“ That would be nonsense,” said Herbert ;; to have our absence regretted by others, 
“besides, you know I cannot be kept in | selfishly, for the loss it is to them, than unself- 
| one place at my age, whatever old ladies | ishly on our account only; so that this | 
| may think.” | profession of indifference to the pleasure of | 
“ Ah! nor young ladies neither,” said Gio- | your departing friend, in consideration of | 
vanna. “You are homme, you have the | the loss to yourself, is the very highest com- 
freedom to do what you will, I know it. | pliment you can pay him. Herbert felt this | 
Me, I am but a woman, I can never have | to the bottom of his heart. He was infinitely 
this freedom ; but I comprehend and I ad- flattered and touched by the thought of a | 
mire. Yes, M. ’Erbert, that goes without | superiority so delightful; and he had not 
saying. One does not put the eagle into a | been used to it. He had been accustomed, 
cage.” | indeed, to be in his own person the centre | 
And Giovanna gave a soft little sigh. She of a great deal of care and anxiety, every- | 
was seated in one of her favourite easy chairs, | body thinking of him for his sake ; but to | 
thrown back in it in an attitude of delicious, | have it recognised that his presence or absence | 
easy repose. She had no mind for the work | made a place dull or the reverse, and affected | 
with which Reine employed herself, and | his surroundings, not for his sake but theirs, 
which all the women Herbert ever knew had | was a great rise In the world to Herbert. 
indulged in, to his annoyance, and often | He felt it necessary to be very friendly and 
envy ; for an invalid’s weary hours would | attentive to Giovanna, by way of consoling 
XVI—s1 : 
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her. “ After all,it will not be very long,” he 
| said; “from Friday morning to Saturday 
| night. I like to humour the old ladies, and 
they make a point of our being at home for 
| Sunday; though I don’t know how Sophy 
and Kate will like it, Reine.” 

“They will not like it at all,” said Gio 
vanna. “They want you to be to them, to 
amuse them, to make them happy ; so do I, 
the same. When they come here, those 
young ladies, we shall not be friends; we 
shall fight,” she said with a laugh. “ Ah, 
they are more clever than me, they will win; 
though if we could fight with the hands like 
men, I should win. Iam more strong.” 

“It need not come so far as that,” said 
Herbert, complaisant and delighted. “ You 
are all very kind, I am sure, and think more 
of me than I deserve.” 

**T am kind—to me, not to you, M.’Erbert,” 
| said Giovanna; “when I tell you it is dull, 
dull & mourir the moment you go away !” 

‘** Yet you have spent a good many months 
here without Herbert, Madame Jean,” said 
Reine ; “if it had been so dull, you might 
have gone away.”’ 

** Ah, mademoiselle! where could I have 
| gone to? I am not rich like you; I have 
not parents that love me. If I go home 
now,” cried Giovanna, with a laugh, “ it will 
be to the room behind the shop where my 
belle-mére sits all the day, where they cook 
the dinner, where I am the one that is in the 
way, always. Ihave no money, no people to 
care for me. Even little Jean they take from 
me. ‘They say, ‘Tenez, Gi’vanna! she has 
not the ways of children.’ Have not I the 
ways of children, M. ’Erbert? That is what 
they would say to me, if I went to what you 
call ’ome.” 

“Reine,” said Herbert, in an undertone, 
“how can you be so cruel, reminding the 
poor thing how badly off she is? I hope 
| you will not think of going away,” he added, 
turning to Giovanna. “ Reine and I will be 


too glad that you should stay ; and as for your | 


flattering appreciation of our society, I for 
| one am very grateful,” said the young fellow. 
“ T am very happy to be able to do anything 
to make Whiteladies pleasant to you.” 

Miss Susan came in as he said this, with 
| Everard, who was going away ; but she was 
too much preoccupied by her own cares to 
attend to what her nephew was saying. 
Everard appreciated the position more clearly. 
He saw the grateful look with which Gio- 
vanna turned her beautiful eyes to the young 
master of the house, and he saw the pleased | 
vanity and complaisance in Herbert’s face. 





:? 


“ What an ass he is!” Everard thought to 
himself; and then he quoted privately with | 
rueful comment— 
***On him each courtier’s eye was bent, 

To him each lady’s look was lent :’ 
all because the young idiot had Whiteladies, 
and was the head of the house!” “ Bravo, 
Herbert, old boy,” he said aloud, though | 
there was nothing particularly appropriate in 
the speech, “‘ you are having. your innings, 
I hope you'll make the most offthem. But 
now that Iam no longer wanted, I am going 
off. I suppose when it is-warm enough for | 
water parties, I shall come into fashion again ; 
Sophy and Kate will manage that.” 

“Well, Everard, if I were you I should | 
have more pride,” said Miss Susan. “J 
would not allow myself to be taken up and 
thrown aside as these girls pléase. What 
you can see im them baffles nme. They are 
not very pretty. They are very loud, and 
fast, and noisy” 

“T think so too ! !” cried Giovanna, clap- 
ping her handss. “ Theyy are my enemies: 
they take you awayy Mi ’Erbert and Made 
moiselle Reine. They make it:dullthered”” , 

“ Only for a day,” said Herbert; beauling | 


that delightful suffusion “of satisfied vanity 
which with so many men represents love. 


| 





| 


| 


over her, his eyes melting and glowing with | 


“T could not stay long away if I would,” || 


said the young man in a lower tone. 
was quite captivated by her frank demon- 
strations of personal loss, and believed them 
to the bottom of his heart. 


look at them, and Reine raised herhead from 
her embroidery ; ; but both of these ladies had 
something of their own on their minds which | 


matters. Reine was secretly uneasy that 


have been no explanation between them ; and 


suppressed bitterness. What had she done | 
to him? Nothing. She had been occupied | 
with her brother, as was natural ; any one else | 
would have been the same. Everard’s turn 
with a girl’s unconscious arrogance, when 
uneasy that he should go away. 

“I don’t want to interfere with your plea- 





| sures, Herbert,” said Miss Susan, “ but I must | 


| settle what Iamtodo. Our cottage is ready 
for us, everything is arranged ; and I want to 
| give up my charge to you, and go away.” 
“To go away ! 1” the brother and sister re- 
| peated together with dismay. 





Miss Susan threw a curious, bale otantindh) 


occupied ‘them, and closed their eyes to other | 
Everard should go away ; that there should | 


perceived that his tone had in it a certain | 


could come at any time, she said to herself, | 


sure of having the upper hand. But she was | 
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| Madame Jean says. 
| because. it is dull without us” (“Bien, trés 
| dull,” said Giovanna), “and'we want you to 


| for all of us. 


| in her noiseless way; 


| to say to you. 


| shall bring up. 
| lam fifty-seven ; there is no time to be lost ; 

| but with care I might live twenty years. The 
| women of our house are long-lived. Susan is 


| nO pains to lengthen one’s. days. 
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“ Of course ; that is what it must come to. 
When you were under age it was. different. 


I was your guardian, Herbert, and you were 


my children.” 
“ Aunt Susan,” cried Reine, coming: up to 


| her with eager tenderness, “we are your 


children still.” 

“And I—am not at all sure whether it will 
suit me to take up all you have been doing,” 
said Herbert. “It suits you, why should we 
change; and how could Reine manage the 
house? Aunt Susan, it is. unkind to come 
down upon us like this. Leave us a: little 
time to get used to it. What do you want 
with a cottage? Of course you must like 
Whiteladies best.” 

“Oh, Aunt Susan! what he says-is not so 
selfish as it sounds,” said Reme. “ Why— 
why should you. go ?” 

“We. are all selfish,’ said Herbert, ‘as 
She wishes us to stay 


stay because we are not up to the work and 
don’t understand it. Never mind the cot- 
tage ; there is plenty of room in Whiteladies 
Aunt Susan, why should you 
be disagreeable? Don’t go away.” 

“| wish it; I wish it,” she said in a low 
tone; “let me go!” 

“‘ But we don’t wish it,” cried Reine, kissing 
her in triumph, “and neither does Augustine. 
Oh, Aunt Austine, listen to her, speak for 
us! You don’t wish to go away from White- 
ladies, away from your home ?” 

“No,” said Augustine, who had come in 
“IT do not intend to 
leave Whiteladies,” she went on, with serious 
composure ; ‘“* but, Herbert, I have something 
It is more important than 


anything else. You must marry; you must 


| marry at once; I don’t wish any time to. be 


lost. I wish you to have an heir, whom I 


I will devote myself to him. 


sixty, but she is as active as any one of you; 
and for an object like this, one would spare 
You must 
marry, Herbert. This has now become the 
chief object ‘of my life.” 

The young members of the party, unable 
to restrain themselves, laughed at this solemn 
address. Miss Susan turned away impatient, | 
and sitting down, pulled out the knitting of 
which lately she had done so little. But as 


| for Augustine, her countenance preserved a 
| perfect gravity. She saw nothing laughable | 








in. what. she: said. 


“T excuse you,” she 


my heart and read what is there. 


Nor does 
Susar understand me. 


She is taken up with 


of riches. She thinks a foolish display like 
that of last night is: more important. But, 
Herbert; listem to me; you and your. true 
welfare:have been my first thought and my 
first prayer for years, and this is my recom- 
mendation, my:command to you. You must 
marry—-and without any unnecessary delay.” 

“ But the lady?” said Herbert, laughing 
and blushing; even this very odd address 
had) a pleasurable: element in it. It im- 
plied:a special importance in everything he 
did; and: it pleased the: young man, even 
after sucham odd fashion, to lay this flattering 
unction to his soul. 

“The lady!” said Miss Augustine gravely ; 
and then she made:a pause. “T have thought 
a great deal about that, and there is more 
than-one whom I could suggest to you; but 
I have never married myself, and I might 
not perhaps: be agood judge. It seems the 
general opinion that in such matters people 
should choose for themselves.” 

All this: she said with so profound a gravity 
that the bystanders, divided between amuse- 
ment and a kind of. awe, held their breath 
and looked at each other. Miss Augustine 
had notsat down. She rarely did sit down 
in the common sitting-room ; her hands were 
too. full of occupation. Her church services, 
now that the Chantry was opened, her Alms- 
houses. prayers; her charities, her universal 
oversight of her pensioners, filled up, all her 
time, and ‘bound her to hours as strictly as if 
she. had been a.cotton-spinner in a mill. No 
cotton-spinner worked harder than did this 
Grey-Sister ; from morning to night her time 
was portioned out. I do not venture to say 
how many miles she walked daily, rain or 
shine ; from: Whiteladies to the Almshouses, 
to the church, to the Almshouses again; or 
how: many:hours she spent absorbed in that 
strange matter-of-fact devotion which was 
her way of working for her family. She re- 
peated in. her soft tones, “‘I do not interfere 
with. your choice, Herbert ; but what I say 
is’ very important. Marry! I wish it above 
| everything: else in life.” And having said so 
| much, she went away. 

“This. is very solemn,” said Herbert with 
a laugh; but his. laugh was not like the merri- 
| ment into which, by-and-by, the others burst 
forth, and which half offended the young man. 
Reine, for her part, ran to the piano when 
| Miss Augustine disappeared, and burst forth 











said very seriously, “ for you cannot see into | 


the. caresiof this world and the foolishness | 
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into a quaint little French ditty, sweet and 
simple, of old Norman rusticity. 


“A chaque rose que je effeuille 
Marie-toi, car il est temps,” 


the girl sang. But Miss Susan did not laugh, 
and Herbert did not care to see anything 
ridiculed in which he had such an important 
share. After all, it was natural enough, he 
said to himself, that such advice should be 
given with great gravity to one on whose acts 
so much depended. He did not see what 
there was to laugh about. Reine was absurd 
with her songs. There was always one of 
them which came in pat to the moment. 
Herbert almost thought that this light-minded 
repetition of Augustine’s advice was imper- 
tinent both to her and himself. And thus a 
little gloom had come over his brow. 

“ Messieurs et mesdames,” said Giovanna 
suddenly, “ you laugh, but, if you reflect, ma 
sceur has reason. She thinks, Here is Mon- 
sieur ’Erbert, young and strong, but yet there 
are things which happen to the strongest ; 
and here, on the other part, is a little boy, a 
little, little boy, who is not English, whose 
mother is nothing but a foreigner, who is the 
heir. This gives her the panique. And for 
me too, M. ’erbert, I say with Mademoiselle 
Reine, ‘ Marie-toi, car il est temps.’ Yes, 
truly: although little Jean is my boy, I say 
mariez-vous with my heart.” 

“‘How good you are! how generous you 
are! Strange that you should be the only 
one to see it,” said Herbert, for the moment 
despising all the people belonging to him, 
who were so opaque, who did not perceive the 
necessities of the position. He himself saw 
those necessities well enough, and that he 
should marry was the first and most impor- 
tant. To tell the truth, he could not see even 
that Augustine’s anxiety was of an exaggerated 
description. It was not a thing to make laugh- 
ter and ridiculous jokes and songs about. 

Giovanna did not desert her post during 
that day. She did not always lead the con- 
versation, nor make herself so important in 
it as she had done at first, but she was 
always there, putting in a word when neces- 
sary, ready to come to Herbert’s assistance, 
to amuse him when there was occasion, to 
flatter him with bold, frank speeches, in which 
there was always asubtle complimentinvolved. 
Everard took his leave shortly after, with 
farewells in which there was a certain con- 
sciousness that he had not been treated quite 
as he ought to have been. “ Till I come 
into fashion again,” he said, with the laugh 
which began to sound harsh to Reine’s ears, 
“T am better at home in my own den, where 





I can be as sulky as I please. When I am 
wanted you know where to find me.” Reine 


thought he looked at her when he said this 
with reproach in his eyes. 

“TI think you are wanted now,” said Miss 
Susan ; “there are many things I wished to 
I wish you would not go 


consult you about. 
away.” 

But he was obstinate. ‘“ No, no; there is 
nothing for me to do,” he said ; “no journeys 
to make, no troubles to encounter. You are 
all settled at home in safety ; and when I am 
wanted you know where to find me,” he 
added, this time holding out his hand to 
Reine, and looking at her very distinctly. 
Poor Reine felt herself on the edge of a very 
sea of troubles ; everybody around her seemed 
to have something in their thoughts beyond 
her divining. Miss Susan meant more than 
she could fathom, and there lurked a purpose 
in Giovanna’s beautiful eyes, which Reine 
began to be dimly conscious of, but could not 
explain to herself. How could he leave her 
to steer her course among these undeveloped 
perils ? and how could she call him back 
when he was “ wanted,” as he said bitterly? 
She gave him her hand, turning away her 
head to hide a something, almost a tear, that 
would come into her eyes, and with a forlorn 
sense of desertion in her heart; but she was 
too proud either by look or word to bid Eve- 
rard stay. 

This was on Thursday, and the next day 
they were td go to the Hatch, so that the 
interval was not long. Giovanna sang for 
them in the evening all kinds of popular 
songs which was the sort of music she knew 
best, old Flemish ballads, and French and 
Italian canzoni; those songs of which every 
hamlet possesses one special to itself. “For 
I am not educated,” she said’; ‘“ Made- 
moiselle must see that. I do all this by 
the ear. It is not music; it is nothing but 
ignorance. These are the chants du peuple, 
and I am nothing but one of the peuple, 
me. I am trés-peuple. I never pretend 
otherwise. I do not wish to deceive you, 
M. ’Erbert, nor Mademoiselle.” 

“ Deceive us!” cried Herbert. “If we 
could imagine such a thing, we should be 
dolts indeed.” 

Giovanna raised her head and looked at 
him, then turned to Miss Susan, whose knit- 
ting had dropped on her knee, and who, 
without thought, I think, had turned her eyes 
upon the group. “You are right, Monsieur 
’Erbert,” she said, with a strange malicious 
laugh, “here at least you are quite safe, 
though there are much of persons who are 
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traitres in the world. No one will deceive 
you here.” 

She laughed as she spoke, and Miss Susan 
clutched at her knitting and buried herself 
in it, so to speak, not raising her head again 
for a full hour after, during which time Her- 
bert and Giovanna talked a great deal to each 
other. And Reine sat by, with an incipient 
wonder in her mind which she could not 
quite make out, feeling as if her aunt and 
herself were one faction, Giovanna and Her- 
bert another; as if there were all sorts of 
secret threads which she could not unravel, 
and intentions of which she knew nothing. 
The sense of strangeness grew on her so, 
that she could scarcely believe she was in 
Whiteladies, the home for which she had 
sighed so long. This kind of disenchant- 
ment happens often when the hoped-for be- 
comes actual, but not always with so bewilder- 
ing a sense of something unrevealed, as that 

| which pressed upon the very soul of Reine. 

Next morning Giovanna, with her child on 
her shoulder, came out to the gate to 
see them drive away. ‘You will not stay 

| more long than to-morrow,” she said. “ How 
we are going to be dull till you come back! 
Monsieur ’erbert, Mademoiselle Reine, you 
promise—not more long than to-morrow! 
It is two great long days!” She kissed her 
hand to them, and little Jean waved his cap, 
and shouted “ Vive M. ’Erbert !” as the car- 
riage drove away. 

“What a grace she has about her!” said 
Herbert. “I never saw a woman so grace- 
ful. After all, it is a bore to go. It is 
astonishing how happy one feels, after a long 
absence, in the mere sense of being at home. 
I am sorry we promised ; of course we must 
keep our promise now.” 

“T like it, rather,” said Reine, feeling half- 
ashamed of herself. ‘ Home is not what it 
used to be; there is something strange, some- 
thing new ; I can’t tell what itis. After all, 
though, Madame Jean is very handsome, it 
is strange she should be there.” 

“Oh, you object to Madame Jean, do 
you?” said Herbert. ‘You women are all 
alike ; Aunt Susan does not like her either. 
I suppose you cannot help it; the moment 
a woman is more attractive than others, the 
moment a man shows that he has got eyes 
in his head But you cannot help it, 
I suppose. What a walk she has, and carry- 

| ing the child like a feather! It is a great 
| bore this visit to the Hatch, and so soon.” 

“You were pleased with the idea; you 
were delighted to accept the invitation,” said 
Reine, injudiciously, I must say. 





“Bah! one’s ideas change; but Sophy 
and Kate would have been disappointed,” 
said Herbert, with that ineffable look of com- 
plaisance in his eyes. And thus from Scylla, 
which he had left, he drove calmly on to Cha- 
rybdis, not knowing where he went. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


THERE had been great preparations made 
for Herbert’s reception at the Hatch. I 
say Herbert’s—for Reine, though she had 
been perforce included in the invitation, was 
not even considered inthe matter. After the 
banquet at Whiteladies the sisters had many 
consultations on this subject, and there 
was indeed very little time to do any- 
thing. Sophy had been of opinion at first 
that the more gay his short visit could be 
made the better Herbert would be pleased, 
and had contemplated an impromptu dance, 
and I don’t know how many other diver- 
sions; but Kate was wiser. It was one 
good trait in their characters, if there was 
not very much else, that they acted for each 
other with much disinterestedness, seldom or 
never entering into personal rivalry. “ Not 
too much the first time,” said Kate; “ let 
him make acquaintance with ws, that is the 
chief thing.” ‘“‘ But he mightn’t care for us,” 
objected Sophy. “Some people have such 
bad taste.” This was immediately after 
the Whiteladies dinner, after the moonlight 
walk and the long drive, when they were safe 
in the sanctuary of their own rooms. The 
girls were in their white dressing-gowns, with 
their hair about their shoulders, and were 
taking a light refection of cakes and choco- 
late before going to bed. 

“Tf you choose to study him a little, and 
take a little pains, of course he will like you,” 
said Kate. ‘“ Any man will fall in love with 
any woman, if she takes trouble enough.” 

“It is very odd to me,” said Sophy, “ that 
with those opinions you should not be mar- 
ried, at your age.” 

“‘ My dear,” said Kate seriously, “ plenty 
of men have fallen in love with me, only 
they have not been the right kind of men. 
I have been too fond of fun; and nobody 
that quite suited has come in my way since 
I gave up amusing myself. The Barracks 
so near is very much in one’s way,” said Kate, 
with a sigh. “One gets used to such a lot 
of them about; and you can always have 
your fun, whatever ,happens; and till you 
are driven to it, it seems odd to make a fuss 
about one. But what you have got to do is 
easy enough. He is as innocent as a baby, 
and as foolish, No woman ever took the 
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ro ; 
| trouble, I should say, to look at him. You 
|| have it all in yourown hands. As for Reine, 
|| I will look after Reine. She is a suspicious 
i| little thing, but Ill keep -her out of your 
| wa 7” 

| What a bore it is!” said Sophy, with a 
|yawn. “Why should we be obliged to marry 
| more than the men are? It isn’t fair. No- 


| coals for a nothing, a bit of fun. I’m sure 
I don’t want to marry Bertie, or any one. 
| I'd a great deal rather not. 
| has one’s amusement, it’s jolly enough.” 
“If you could always be as young as you 
are now,” said Kate oracularly ; “‘ but even 
|| you are beginning to be passée, Sophy. It’s 
the pace, you know, as the men say; you 
/need not make faces. The momentyou are 
| married you will be a girl again. As for me, 
| I feel a grandmother.” 
“Youare old,” said Sophy compassionately ; 
|| “and indeed you ought to go first.” 
| “IT am just eighteen months older than 
|| you are,”-said Kate, rousing herself in self- 
|| defence, “and with your light hair, you'll 
| go off sooner. Don’t be afraid ; as soon as I 
have got you off my hands I shall take care 
of myself. But look here! What you’ve 
|| got to do is to study Herbert.a little. Don’t 





take him up as if he were Jack or Tom. 


Study him. There is one thing you never 
|, can go wrong in with any of them,” said this 
| experienced young woman. 


you can in comparison. That flatters them 
above everything. Ask his advice, you know, 
and that sort of thing. The greatest fool I 
ever knew,” said Kate reflectively, “ was 
Fenwick, the adjutant. I made him wild 
about me by that,” 

“He would need to be a fool to think you 
meant it,” said Sophy scornfully ; “you that 
have such an opinion ef yourself.” 

**T had too good an opinion of myself to 
have anything to say to Aim, at least ; but it’s 
fun putting them in a state,” said Kate, 
pleased with the recollection. This was a 
sentiment which her sister fully shared, and 
they amused themselves with reminiscences 
of several such dupes ere they separated. 
Perhaps even the dupes were scarceiy such 
dupes as these young ladies thought; but 
any how, they had never been, as Kate said, 

\| “the right sort of men.” 


| body finds fault with them, though they have | 
| dozens of affairs ; but we’re drawn over the | 


So long as one} 





“Look as if | 
|} you thought him the cleverest fellow that | 
| ever was ; make yourself as great a fool as | 





Dropmore, &c., | 
|; were always to the full as knowing as their | 
pretty adversaries, and were not to be be-| 


to tell the truth, I am doubtful how far Kate’s | 
science was genuine. I doubt whether she 

was unscrupulous enough and good-tempered 

enough to carry out her own programme; | 
and Sophy certainly was too careless, too 

feather-brained, for any such scheme. She 

meant to marry Herbert because his recom- 

mendations were great, and because he lay 

in her way, as it were, and it would be almost | 
asin not to put forth a hand to appropriate 

the gifts of Providence; but if it had been 

necessary to “study” him; as her sister en- 

joined, or to give great pains to his subjuga- 

tion, 1. feel sure that Sophy’s patience and 

resolution would have given way. The | 
charm in the enterprise was that it seemed 

so easy; Whiteladies was a most desirable | 
object; and Sophy, longing for fresh woods 

and pastures new, was rather attracted than 

repelled by the likelihood of having to spend 

the winters abroad. 

Mr. Farrel-Austin, for his part, received 
the young head of his family with anything 
but delight. He had been unable, in ordi- 
nary civility, to contradict the invitation his | 
daughters had given, but took care to express | 
his sentiments on the subject next day very || 
distinctly—had they cared at all for those 
sentiments, which I don’t think they did. 
Their schemes, of course, were quite out of 
his range, and were not communicated to 
him ; nor was he such a self-denying parent 
as to have been much consoled for his own 
loss of the family property by the possibility | 
of one of his daughters stepping into posses- 
sion of it. He thought it an ill-timed exhi- | 
bition of their usual love of strangers, and | 
love of company, and growled at them all 
day long until the time of the arrival, when | 
he absented himself, to their great satisfac- | 
tion, though it was intended as the crowning | 
evidence of his displeasure. ‘‘ Papa has | 
been obliged to go out; he is so sorry, but 
hopes you will excuse him till dinner,” Kate 
said, when the girls came to receive their | 
cousins at the door. ‘‘ Oh, they won’t mind, | 
I am sure,” said Sophy.” “We shall have 
them all to ourselves, which will be much | 
jollier.” Herbert’s brow clouded temporarily, | 
for, though he did not love Mr. Farrel-Austin, | 
he felt that his absence showed a want of | 
that “proper respect” which was due to the 
head of the house. But under the gay influ- || 
ence of the girls the cloud speedily floated | 
away. They had gone early, by special || 
prayer, as their stay was to be so short ; and | 
Kate had made the judicious addition of two 
men from the barracks to their little luncheon- | 


| ’ . : ” it 
|| guiled by any such specious pretences. And| party. “ One for me, and one for Reine, 
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she had said to Sophy, “ which will leave you 
The one whom Kate had 
chosen for herself was a middle-aged major, 


|| with a small property—a man who had 
| hitherto afforded much “fun” to the party 


generally as a butt, but whose serious -atten- 


|| tions Miss Farrel-Austin, at five-and-twenty, 
|| did not absolutely discourage. 


If nothing 


| better came in the way, he might do, she 


felt. He had a comfortable income and a 


| mild temper, and would not object to “ fun.” 


Reine’s share was a foolish youth, who had 
not long joimed the regiment ; but as she was 
quite unconscious that ‘he had been selected 
for her, Reimeawas ‘happily free from allesense 


of being badlytreated. He laughed at> the 


|| ments had beencmade. 


jokes which Katesand Sophy made, and held 
his tongue otherwise—thus * fulfilling :aill sthe 
duty for which the »was~told off. ‘After =this 
morning-meal, which was -soomuch.gayer and 
more lively thansanythingsat Whiteladies, the 
new-comers were carried off to»see the hause 


and the grounds,: uponwhichaany improve- |, 
Sephy-was Herbert's 


| guide, and ran libé@fore ‘him through all ‘the 


new rooms, showing the new library, “the 
and the other additions. 
“This is one good °of wan ugly ameder 
she:said. ~“‘ Yeuroan never alter dear 


old Whiteladies, Bertie. "ifspou.did,we should 
get up a crusade of all the ‘Austins and all 


| the antiquarians, and do-sométhmg to you— 


kill you, I think ; unlesswsomeyaweakeminded 


| person like myself sweretoanesiifere.” 





| said, 


“] shall saxemer pput anysiifien«idanger,” he 
i “ thaggh pperhaps £1 sam snot such a 


| fanatic abouitisesisilnes 29: you others.” 


|| if to stop ‘hissmmeaith. 


“Don’t fs her ‘hand 2as 


| more I shall hate yeu... dit tis smdll >to Ske 


| grand to have a curse belonging to us. 


|| the monk and the nun don’t walk! 


|| ladies hate us. 
| a darling. 


sure ; andvif>you -shedid Maave 2a very large 
family when -yeurmarry—">she-wenteen,awith 
a laugh—* but the Austinsmeverthave large 
families ; that is one spart oof uthe curse, ‘I 
suppose your ‘Aunt ‘Augustinewsedild-say ; but 
I hate large families,.and “I ~thiitk it is very 
It is 
What a pity that 
But there 
Did you 
I never lived in Whiteladies, 


as good as a family ghost. 


és something in the great staircase. 
ever see it? 


‘| or I should have tried to see what it was.” 


““Did you never live at Whiteladies? I 


|| thought when we were children——” 


The old 
Ask us now, Bertie, there’s 
Well! he will be a darling if he 
asks us. It is the most delightful old house 
in the world, and I want to go.’ 


“Never for more than a day. 


“St wpe Sayaa-wontl 


“Then I ask you on the spot,” said Her- 
bert. “ AmtJa darling now? You know,” 
he added, in a lower tone, as they went on, 
and separated from the others, “it was as 
near as possible being yours. Two years 
ago no one supposed I should get better. 
You must have felt it was your‘own ?” 

“Not once,” said Sophy. “ Papa’s, per- 
haps—but what would that have done for us? | 
Daughters marry and go away—it never 
would have been ours; and Mrs. Farrel- 
Austinwor't-haveiasson. Isn’t it provoking? 
Ob,-she is only.oursstep-mother, you know— | 
it dees mot matterwhatwe say. Papa could 
beat ther; ‘but .I «am sso @lad,sso :glad,” cried 
Sophy,»with sa <glowf-=smiiles, “that instead 
of spapa, sor ‘that nasty dittle HFrench boy, | 
Wertie, iit is -you, :our:cousin, whom we are | 
fond of!— \Jrean't tell youlthow glad I am.” | 

“Thanks,” :said!Hetbert; Clasping the hand | 
She ‘held sout ‘to ‘him, and ‘holding it. It | 
sseemed somatural to himrthat.she should be 


“Because,” said “Sophy, debking at him 
with Sher ppretty ibluc «eyes, “‘ave have been | 
sadly «neglectdd, “Kate zarid 11. We have 
mever had :anyvone “to2ddwse ms, or tell us 
whatwwe ought “to do. "We both came out | 
too, young, and were thrown son the world to | 
dowshat-we pleased. ‘If»youssee anything in | 
us *you don’t like, Bertie, remember this is | 
theweason. Wenever had abrother. Now, 
yourwill be.as near'a brother to-us as any one 
couldibe. “We-shall be able to go and con- | 
silt yyou, sand you will help us out of our 
scrapes. il «did so hope,sbefore you came, 
thatwe-should be friends ; and now I /Aink 
~we.shdll,” shesaidygiving a little pressure to 
bthethand«whith-still held hess. 
fiferbert »was sso “much ~difected by this 
sappealithatat brought ‘the tears:to his eyes. 

“9 T-thinkewe-shallandeed,”ahessaid warmly, 
—“tmayjweare. iltwottkiibe:astrange fellow 
indeed who woild not ‘be glddeto’ be brother, 
or:anything élse, to-a-girl like you.” 

“© Brother wot anything else,” said Sophy, 
audibly but softly. “Ah, Bertie! you can’t 
think how glad I am. As soon as we saw 
you, Kate and I could not help feeling what 
an advantage Reine had over us. To have 
you to refer to always—to have you to talk 
to—instead of the nonsense that we girls are 
always chattering to each other.” & 

“Well,” said Herbert, more and more 
| pleased, “I suppose it is an advantage ; not | 
pene I feel myself particularly wise, I am | 

sure. There is always something occurring 
| which shows one how little one knows.” 

“If you feel that, imagine how ze must 
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feel,” said Sophy, “who have never had any | vantage. I almost hate Reine for being so 


education. Oh yes, we have had just the ; much better off than we are.” 


same as other girls! but not like men—not! “But really,” cried Herbert, laughing, half 
like you, Bertie. Oh, you need not be mo-| with pleasure, half with a sense of the incon- 
dest. I know you haven’t been at the Uni-/j|.gruity of the praise, “you give me a great 
versity to waste your time and get into debt, | deal more credit than I deserve. I have 
like so many we know. But you have done | never been very much of a student. I don’t 
a great deal better. You have read and you ; knowthat I have done much for Reine—except 
have thought, and Reine has had all the ad-' what one can do in the way of conversation, 


Page 735. 


you know,” he added, after a pause, feeling| ‘How could I find you frivolous? You 
that after all it must have been this improving | are nothing of the sort. I shall almost think 
conversation which had made his sister what | you want me to pay you compliments—to 
she was. It had not occurred to him before, | say what I think of you.” 
but the moment it was suggested—yes, of | “I hate compliments,” cried Sophy. “Here 
course, that was what it must be. | we are on the lawn, Bertie, and here are the 
“ Just what I said,” cried Sophy; “and | others. What do you think of it? We 
we never had that advantage. So if you | have had such trouble with the grass—now, 
find us frivolous, Bertie——” | I think it is rather nice. It has been rolled 
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and watered and mown, and rolled and 
watered and mown again, almost every day.” 

“Tt is the best croquet-ground in the 
county,” said the Major ; “and why shouldn’t 
we have a game? It is pleasant to be out of 
doors such a lovely day.” 

This was assented to, and the others went 
in-doors for their hats ; but Sophy stayed. 
“T have got rid of anycomplexion I ever 
had,” she said. “I am always out of doors. 
The sun must have got tired of burning me, 
I am so brown already,” and she put up two 
white, pink-fingered hands to her white and 
| pink cheeks. . She was one of those blondes 
| of satin-skin who are not easily affected by 
| the elements. Herbert laughed, and .with 
| the privilege of cousinship took hold of one 

of the pink tips of finger, and looked at the 
| hand. 
| “Is that what you call brown?” he said. 
| “ We have just come from the land of brown 
| beauties, and I ought to know. It is the 
| colour of milk, with roses in it,” and the 
| young man, who was not used to paying 
| compliments, blushed as he made his essay ; 
which was more than Sophy, experienced in 
the commodity, felt any occasion -to do. 

“Milk of roses,” she said, laughing ; 
“that is a thing for the complexion. I 
don’t use it, Bertie. I don’t use anything of 
the kind. Men are always so dreadfully 
knowing about girls’ dodges—” The word 
slipped out against her will, for Sophy felt 
that slang was not expedient, and she 
blushed at this slip, though she had not 
blushed at the compliment. Herbert did 
not, however, discriminate. He took the 
pretty suffusion to -his own account, and 
laughed at the inadvertent word. He thought 
she put it in inverted commas, as a lady 
should ; and when this is done, a word of 
slang is piquant now and then as a quotation. 
Besides, he was far from being a purist. in 
language. Kate, however, the unselfish, 
thoughtful elder sister, sweetly considerate of 
the young beauty, brought out Sophy’s hat with 
her own; and they began their game. Her- 
| bert and Reine were novices, unacquainted 
| (strangeas theconfession mustsound) with this 
| universally popular amusement ; and Sophy 
| boldly stepped into the breach, and took them 
_ bothonherside. “Iam the best player of the 
lot,” said Sophy calmly. ‘“ You know I am. 
So Bertie and Reine shall come with me; 
and beat us if you can!”-said the young 
champion ; and if the reader will believe me, 
Sophy’s boast came true. Kate, indeed, 
made a brave stand; but the Major was 
middle-aged, and the young fellow was feeble, 











and Herbert showed an unsuspected genius | 
for the game. He was quite pleased him- |} 
self by his success ; everything, indeed,seemed | 
to conspire to make Herbert feel how clever 
he was, how superior he was, what an acqui- 
sition was his society ; and during the former | 
part of his life it had not been so. Like | 
one of the great philosophers of modern | 
times, Herbert felt that those who appre- | 
ciated him so deeply must in themselves 
approach the sublime. Indeed, I fear it is | 
a little mean on my part to take the example 
of that great philosopher, as if he were a rare || 
instance ; for is not. the foolishest of us of 
the same. opinion? “Call me wise, and I 
will allow you to be a judge,” says an old 
Scotch proverb... Herbert was ready to think 
all these kind people very good judges who | 
so magnified and glorified himself. | 

In the evening there was a very small 
dinner-party ; again two men to balance Kate 
and Reine, but not the same men—persons | 
of greater weight and standing, with Farrel- 
Austin himself at the foot of his own table. | 
Mrs. Farrel-Austin was not well enough to | 
come to dinner, but appeared in the drawing- | 
room afterwards; and when the gentlemen | 
came up-stairs, sheappropriated Reine. Sophy, | 
who had a pretty little voice, had gone to 
the piano, and was singing to. Herbert, paus- | 
ing at the end of every verse to ask him, 
“Was it very bad? ‘Tell me what you dis- | 
like most, my high notes or my low notes, | 
or my execution, or what?” while Herbert, | 
laughing . and protesting, gave vehement | 
praise to all. “I don’t dislike anything. I | 
am delighted with every word ; but you must | 
not trust to me, for indeed I am no judge 
of music.” ‘No judge of music, and yet 
fresh from Italy!” cried Sophy, with flatter- | 
ing contempt. 

While this was going on Mrs, Farrel- | 
Austin drew Reine close to her sofa. “I | 
am very glad to see you, my dear,” she said, | 
“and so far as I am concerned I hope 
you will come often. You are so quiet and 
nice; and all I have seen of your Aunt 
Susan I like, though I know she does not 
like us. But I hope, my dear, you won't 
get into the racketing set our girls are so 
fond of. I should be very sorry for that; 
it would be bad for your brother. I don’t 
mean to say anything against Kate and 
Sophy. They are very lively and very 
strong, and it suits them, though in some 
things I think it is bad for them too. But 
your brother could never stand it, my dear; 
I know what bad health is, and I can see that 
he is not strong still,” 
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“Oh, yes,” said Reine eagerly. “ He has 
been going out in the world. a great deal 
lately. I was frightened at first ; but I assure 
you he is quite strong.” 

Mrs. Farrel-Austin shook her heed “Zz 
know what poor health is,” she said, “‘and 
however strong you may get, you never can 
stand a racket. 1 don’t suppose for a 
moment that they mean any harm, but still 
I should not like anything to happen in this 
house. People might say—and your Aunt 
Susan would be sure to think— It is very 
nice, I suppose, for young people; and of 
course at your age you are capable of a great 
deal of racketing ; but I must warn you, my 
dear, it’s ruin for the health.” 

“ Indeed, I don’t think we have any inten- 
tion of racketing.” 

“ Ah, it is not the intention that matters,” 
said the invalid. ‘I only want to warn you, 
my dear. It is a very racketing set. You 
should not let yourself be drawn into it, and 
quietly, you know, when you have an oppor- 
tunity, you might say a word to your brother. 
I dare say he feels the paramount value of 
health. Oh what should I give now if I 
had only been warned when I was young! 
You cannot play with your health, my dear, 
| with impunity. Even the girls, though they 
are so strong, have headaches and things 
which they oughtn’t to have at their age. 
But I hope you will come here often, you are 
|| so nice and quiet—not like the most of those 
| that come here.” 
| ‘What is Mrs. Austin saying to you, 
Reine?” asked Kate. 

“‘She told me I was nice and quiet,” said 
|| Reine, thinking that in honour she was 
bound not to divulge the rest ; and they both 
laughed at the moderate compliment. 

“So you are,” said Kate, giving her a little 
hug. ‘It is refreshing to be with any one so 
|| tranquil—and I am sure you will do us both 
good.” 

Reine was not impressed by this as Her- 
bert was by Sophy’s pretty speeches. Per- 
'| haps the praise that was given to her was 
| not equally well chosen. The passionate 
|| little semi-French girl (who had been so 

ultra-English in Normandy) was_ scarcely 
flattered by being called tranquil, and did 
|| not feel that to do Sophy and Kate good by 
| being “nice and quiet ” was a lofty mission. 
What did a racketing set mean? she won- 
|, dered. - An involuntary prejudice against the 
|| house rose in her mind, and this opened her 
' eyes to something of Sophy’s tactics. It 
|| was rather hard to sit and look on and see 

Herbert thus fooled to the top of his bent. 





When she went to the piano beside them 
Sophy grew more rational ; but still she kept 
referring to Herbert, consulting him. “Is it 
like this they do it in Italy?” She sang, execut- 
ing a “shake” with more natural sweetness 
than science. “ Indeed, I don’t know, but it 
is beautiful,” said Herbert. “Ask Reine.” 


“Oh, Reine is ‘only a girl like myself. She | 


will say what she thinks will please me. I 
have far more confidence in a gentleman,” 
cried Sophy ; “andvabove all in you, Bertie, 
who have promised to be.a brother to me,” 
she said, in a lower tone. “Did I promise 
to be a brother?” said poor, foolish Her- 
bert, his heart beating with vanity and plea- 
sure. And the evening passed amid these 
delights. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


I NEED not follow day by day the course 
of Herbert’s life. Though the brother and 
sister went out a good deal together at first, 





being asked to all.the great houses in the | 
neighbourhood, as became their position in | 
the county and their recent arrival, yet there | 
gradually arose a separation between Herbert | 


and Reine. It was inevitable, and she had 
learned to acknowledge this, and did not 
rebel as at first; but a great many people 
shook their heads when it became apparent 
that, notwithstanding Mrs, Farrel-Austin’s 
warning, Herbert had been drawn into the 
“ racketing set” whose head-quarters were at 
the Hatch. The young man was fond of 
pleasure as well as of flattery, and it was 
summer, when all the ills that flesh is heir to, 
relax their hold a little, and dissipation is 
comparatively harmless. He went to Ascot 
with the party from the Hatch, and he went 
to a great many other places with them ; and 
though the friends he made under their aus- 
pices led Herbert into places much worse both 
for his health and mind than any the girls 
could lead him to, he remained faithful, so 
far, to Kate and Sophy, and continued to 
attend them wherever they went. As for 
Reine, she was happy enough in the compa- 
rative quiet into which she dropped when 
the first outbreak of gaiety was over. Miss 
Susan, against her will, 


still remained at | 


Whiteladies ; against her will—yet it may well | 
be supposed it was no pleasure to her to | 
separate herself from the old house in which | 
she had been born, and from which she had | 


never been absent for so much as six months 
all her life. Miss Augustine, for her part, 
took little or no notice of the change in the 
household. She went her way as usual, 
morning and evening, to the Almshouses. 
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When Miss Susan spoke to her, as ‘she did 
' sometimes, about the Grange which stood all 
this time furnished and ready for instant 
occupation, she only shook her head. “I 
do not mean to leave Whiteladies,” she said 
calmly. ‘Neither did Giovanna, so far as 
could be perceived. ‘You cannot remain 
here when we go,” said ‘Miss Susan to her. 

“ There is much room in the house,” said 
Giovanna; “and when you go, Madame 
Suzanne, there will be still more. The little 
chamber for me and the child, what w will that 
do to any one?” 

“But you cannot, you must not; it will 
be improper—don’t you understand ?” cried 
Miss Susan. 

Giovanna shook her head. 

“T will speak to M. ’erbert,” she said, 
smiling in Miss Susan’s face. 

This then was the position of affairs. Her- 
bert put off continually the settlement between 
them, begging that he might have a little 
holiday, that she would retain the manage- 
ment of the estate and of his ‘affairs—and 
this with a certain generosity mingling with 
his inclination to avoid trouble ; for in reality 
he loved the woman who had been in her 
way a mother to him, and hesitated about 
taking from her the occupation of her life. 
It was well meant ; 








her, when Reine was straying about the 
garden, or after she had gone to her innocent 
rest. She offered sums which made that 
young woman tremble in presence of a temp- 
tation which she could scarcely resist ; but | 
she set her white teeth firm, and conquered. | 
It was better to have all than only a part, 
Giovanna thought,and she comforted herself | 
that at the last moment, if her scheme failed, | 
she could fall back upon and accept Miss | 
Susan’s offer. This made her very -secure 
through all the events that followed. When | 
Herbert abandoned Whiteladies and was 
constantly at the Hatch, when he seemed to 
have altogether given himself over to his | 
cousins, and a report got up through the | 
county that “an alliance was contemplated,” 

as the Kingsborough paper put it grandly, | 
having a habit of royalty, so to speak—be- | 
tween ‘two distinguished county families, 
Giovanna bore the contretemps quite calmly, | 
feeling that Miss Susan’s magnificent offer | 
was always behind her to fall back upon, if 
her great personal enterprise should come to | 
nothing. Her serenity gave her a great | 
advantage over Herbert's feebler spirit. | 
When he came home to Whiteladies, she | 
regained her sway over him, and as she never | 


| indulged inva single look of reproach, such.as | 
and ‘Miss Susan felt | Sophy employed freely when he left the | 
within herself that moral cowardice which so | Hatch, 


or was too long of returning, she 


often affects those who live in expectation of | gradually established for herself a supérior | 


an inevitable change or catastrophe. It.must | 
come, she ‘knew ; and when the moment of 
departure came, she could not tell, she dared 
not anticipate what horrors might come with 
it; but she was almost glad to defer it, to 
consent that it should be postponed from day 
to day. The king in the-story, however, could 


scarcely manage, I suppose, to be happy with | 


that sword hanging over his head. 
he got used to it, poor wretch, and could eat 


feasting which went on around him; he might was nothing to interfere with 
even make merry, perhaps, but he could | was quiescent, 


| 


No doubt | 


place in the young man’s mind. 

As for Herbert himself, the three long | 
months of that summer were more to him | 
than all the former years of ‘his life put | 
together. His first outburst of freedom on | 
the Riviera, and his subsequent ramble in 
Italy, had been overcast by adverse circum- 
stances. He had got his own way, but at a | 
cost which was painful to him, and a great | 


| many annoyances and difficulties had been | 
and drink, and snatch a fearful joy from the | 


mingled with his pleasure. But now there | 


it. Reine 
presenting a smiling coun- | 


scarcely be very happy under the: shadow. | tenance when he saw her, not gloomy or | 


So Miss Susan felt. 
fulfilled ail her duties, dispensed hospitalities, 


She went on steadily, | frightened, as she had been at Cannes. 


She | 


was happy enough ; she was at home, with | 


and even now and then permitted herself to | her aunts to fall back upon, and plenty of 


be amused ; but she was not happy. ~Some-| friends. 
times, when she said her prayers—for she smiled upon Herbert. 


did still say her prayers, notwithstanding the | 
burden on her soul—she would ‘breathe a 
sigh which was scarcely a prayer, 
might soon be over one way or another, that 
her sufferings might be cut short; but then 
she would rouse herself up, and recall that 
despairing sigh. Giovanna would not budge. 
Miss Susan made a great many appeals to 


| 


that it | 


And everybody and everything | 
He was acting gene- 
rously, he felt, to his former guardian,’ in || 
leaving to her all the trouble of /his affairs. || 
He was surrounded by gay friends and un- || 
bounded amusements, amusements bounded | 


only by the time that was occupied by them, 


| and those human limitations which make it 


impossible to do two things at once. Could 


_ he have been in two places at once, enjoying | 
| 
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two different kinds of pleasure at the same 
time, his engagements were sufficient to have 
secured for him a double enjoyment. From 
the highest magnates of the county, down to the 
young soldiers of Kingsborough, his own con- 
temporaries, everybody was willing to do him 
honour. The entire month of June he spent in 
town, where he had everything that town 
could give him—though there life moved 
rather more quickly than suited his still 
unconfirmed strength. Both in London and 
in the country he was invited into higher 
circles than those which the Farrel-Austins 
were permitted to enter; but still he remained 
| faithful to his cousins, who gave him a homage 
which he could not expect elsewhere, and 
who had always “something going on,” both 
in town and country, and no pause in their 
fast and furious gaiety. They were always pre- 
pared to go with him or to take him some- 
| where, to tell him all the antecedents and 
| history of this one and that one, and to 

make the ignorant youth feel himself an ex- 
| perienced man. ‘Then, when it pleased him 
| to go home, he was the master, welcomed 
| by all, and found another beautiful slave 
| waiting serene to burn incense to him. 





| had come out of his chrysalis condition 
| altogether, and was enjoying the butterfly 
existence to an extent which he had never 
conceived of, fluttering about everywhere, 
sunning his fine new wings, his new energies, 
his manhood, and his health, and his wealth, 
and all the glories that were his. To do him 
justice, he would have brought his household 
up to town, in order that Reine too might 
have had her glimpse of the season, could he 





| have persuaded them; but Reine, just then | 


| at a critical point of her life, declined the 
‘indulgence. Kate and Sophy, however, were 

fond of saying that they had never enjoyed a 
| season so much, Opera-boxes rained upon 

them ; they never wanted bouquets ; and their 
| parties to Richmond, to Greenwich, wherever 
| persons of their class go, were endless. Her- 

bert was ready for anything, and their father 
| did not decline the advantages, though he 
| disliked the giver of them; and even when 
he was disagreeable, matrons were always 
procurable to chaperone the party, and pre- 
side over their pleasures. Everybody believed, 
as Sophy did, that there could be but one 
conclusion to so close an intimacy. 

’ At all events, we have had a very jolly 
season,” said Kate, who was not so sure. 
And Herbert fully echoed the words when 

he heard them. Yes, it had been a very jolly 
season. He had “spent his money free,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 





which in the highest class, as well as in the 
lowest, is the most appropriate way in which |) 
a young man can make himseif agreeable. 
He had enjoyed himself, and he had given to 
others a great many opportunities of enjoying 
themselves. Now and then he carried down 
a great party to Whiteladies, and introduced 
the beau monde to his beautiful old house, 
and made one of those fétes champétres for his 
friends which break so agreeably upon the 
toils of London pleasuring, and which supply 
to the highest class, always somewhat like 
the lowest in their peculiar delights, an 
elegant substitute for Cremorne and Rosher- 
ville. Miss Susan bestirred herself, and 
made a magnificent response to his appeals 
when he asked her to receive such parties, 
and consoled herself for the gay mob that 
disturbed the dignity of the old house, by | 
the noble names of some of them, which she | 
was too English not to be impressed by, 
And thus in a series of delights the sum- 
mer passed from May to August. Her- 
bert did not go to Scotland, though he 
had many invitations and solicitations to 
do so when the season was ovér. He 


| came home instead, and settled there when 
| No wonder Herbert enjoyed himself. He 


fashion melted away out of town ; and Sophy, 
considering the subject, as she thought, im- | 
partially, and without any personal prejudice 
(she said), concluded that it must be for her 

sake he stayed. 

“T know the Duke of Ptarmigan asked 
him, and Tom Heath, and Billy Trotter,” she | 
said to her sister. “ Billy, they say, has the | 
finest moors going. Why shouldn’t he have | 
gone, unless he had some motive? He | 
can’t have any shooting here till September. | 
If it isn’t ‘hat, what do you suppose it | 
can be ?” 

“ Well, at all events we have had a very 
jolly season,” said Kate, not disposed to 
commit herself; “and what we have to do 
is to keep things going, and show him the | 
country, and not be dull even now.” Which 
admirable suggestion they carried out with | 
all their hearts. 

Herbert’s thoughts, however, were not, I 
fear, so far advanced as Sophy supposed. It 
was not that he did not think of that neces- 
sity of marrying which Miss Augustine en- 
forced upon him in precisely the same words, 
every time she saw him, “ You are wasting 
time—you are wasting my time, Herbert,” 
she said to him when he came back to 
Whiteladies, in July. Frankly she thought 
this the most important point of view. So 
far as he was concerned, he was young, and 
there was time enough ; but if she, a woman 
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of seven-and-fifty, was to bring up his heir 
and initiate him into her ideas, surely there 
was not a moment to be lost in taking the 
preliminary steps. 

Herbert was very much amused with this 
|| view of the subject. It tickled his imagina- 
tion so, that he had not been able to refrain 
from communicating it to several of his 
| friends. But various of these gentlemen, 
after they had laughed, pronounced it to be 
their opinion that, by Jove, the old girl was 
| not so far out. 
| “T wouldn’t stand having that little brat 
| of a child set up as the heir under my very 
nose; and, by Jove, Austin, I’d settle that 
old curmudgeon Farrel’s hopes fast enough, 
if I were in your place,” said his advisers. 

Herbert was not displeased with the 
| notion. He played with it, with a certain 
enjoyment. He felt that he was a prize 
| worth anybody’s pursuit, and liked to hear 
|| that such and such ladies were “after him.” 
| The Duke of Ptarmigan had a daughter or 
| two, and Sir Billy Trotter’s sister might do 
worse, her friends thought. Herbert smoothed 
an incipient moustache, late in growing, and 
consequently very precious, and felt a de- 
|| lightful complaisance steal over him. And he 
knew that Sophy, his cousin, did not despise 
him; I am not sure even that the young 
coxcomb was not aware that he might have 
the pick of either of the girls, if he chose; 
which also, though Kate had never thought 
|| on the subject, was true enough. She had 
faithfully given him over to her younger 
sister, and never interfered ; but if Herbert 
had thrown his handkerchief to her, she 
| would have thought it sinful to refuse. 
| When he thought on the subject, which was 
|| often enough, he had a kind of lazy sense 
| that this was what would befall him at 
| last. He would throw his handkerchief some 
| time when he was at the Hatch, and where- 
| soever the chance wind might flutter it, 
| there would be his fate. He did not really 
|| care much whether it might happen to be 
|| Sophy or Kate. 
| When he came home, however, these 
| thoughts would float away out of his mind. 
| He did not think of marrying, though Miss 
|| Augustine spoke to him on the subject every 
| day. He thought of something else, which 
| yet was not so far different; he thought 
that nowhere, in society or out of it, had he 
seen any one like Giovanna. 

“Did you ever see such a picture?” he 
would say to Reine. “ Look at her! Now 
she’s sculpture, with that child on her shoul- 
der. If the boy was only like herself, what 





a group they’d make! I’d like to have Maro- 
chetti, or some of those swells, down, to make 
them in marble. And she’d paint just as 
well. By Jove, she’s all the arts put together. 
How she does sing! Patti and the rest are 
nothing to her. But I don’t understand how 
she could be the mother of that boy.” 

Giovanna came back across the lawn, 
having swung the child from her shoulder on 
to the fragrant grass, in time to hear this, 
and smiled and said, “ He does not resemble 
me, does he? Madame Suzanne, M. ’er- 
bert remarks that the boy is not dark as me. 
He is another type—yes, another type, n’est 
ce pas!” 

“Not a bit like you,” said Herbert. “I 
don’t say anything against Jean, who isa dear 
little fellow ; but he is not like you.” 

“Ah! but he is the heir of M. ’erbert, 
which is better,” cried Giovanna with a laugh, 
“until M. ’erbert will marry. Why will not 
you marry and range yourself? Then the 
little Jean and the great Giovanna will melt 
away like the fogs. Ah, marry, M. ’erbert ! 
it is what you ought to do.” 

“Are you so anxious, then, to melt away 
like the fog ?—like the sunshine, you mean,” 
said the young man in a low voice. They 
were all in the porch, but he had gone out to 
meet her, on pretence of playing with little 
Jean. 

“ But no,” said Giovanna smiling, “ not at 
all. I am very well here; but when M. 
’erbert will marry, then I must go away. | 
Little Jean will be no more the heir.” 

“Then I shall never marry,” said the 
young man, though still in tones so low as 
not to reach the ears of the others. Giovanna 
turned her face towards him with a mocking 
laugh. 

“ Bah! already I know Madame ’erbert’s 
name, her little name !” she cried, and picked 
up the boy with one vigorous easy sweep of 
her beautiful arms, and carried him off, sing- 
ing to him—like a goddess, Herbert thought, | 
like the nurse of a young Apollo. He was 
dreadfully disconcerted with this sudden with- | 
drawal, and when Miss Augustine, coming in, | 
addressed him in her usual way, he turned | 
from her pettishly, with an impatient excla- 
mation,— 

“IT wish you would give over,” he said; 
“ you are making a joke of a serious matter. 
You are putting all sorts of follies into 
people’s heads.” 

It was only at Whiteladies, however, that 
he entertained this feeling. When he was 
away from home he would now and then 
consider the question of throwing the hand- 
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| kerchief, and made up his mind that there 
| would be a kind of justice in it if the petit 
nom of the future Mrs. Herbert turned out to 
be either Sophy or Kate. 

Things went on in this way until, one day 
| in August, it was ordained that the party, 
| with its usual military attendants, should vary 
| its enjoyments by.a day on the river. They 
| started from Water Beeches, Everard’s house, 
in the morning, with the intention of rowing 
up the river as far as Marlow, and returning 
| in the evening to a late dimner. The party 
consisted of Kate and Sophy, with their 
father, Reine and Herbert, Everard himself, 
and a quantity of young soldiers, with the 
wife of one of them—four ladies, to wit, and 
| an indefinite number of men. They started 
on a lovely morning, warm yet fresh, with a 
| soft little breeze blowing, stirring the long 
| flags and rushes, and floating the water-lilies 
that lurked among their great leaves in every 
| corner. Reine and Everard had not seen 
;; much of each other for some time. From 
the day when he went off in an injured 
_ state of mind, reminding her half indig- 
|| nantly that she knew where to find him 
when he was wanted, they had met only two 
or three times, and never had spoken to each 
other alone. Everard had been in town for 
the greater part of the time, purposely taking 


Reine, on her part, was too proud to make 
any advances to so easily affronted a lover. 
This had been in her mind, restraining her 
from many enjoyments when both Herbert 
, and Miss Susan thought her “quite happy.” 
She was “ quite happy,” she always said ; did 
not wish to go to town, preferred to stay at 
Whiteladies, had no desire to go to Court 
' and to make her debut in society, as Miss 
Susan felt she should. Reine resisted, being 
| rather proud and fanciful and capricious, as 
_ the best of girls may be permitted to be 
| under such circumstances ; and she had deter- 
minedly made herself “‘ happy” in her country 
life, with such gaieties and amusements as 
| came to her naturally. I think, however, 
that she had looked forward to this day on 
| the river, not without a little hope, born of 
| weariness, that something might happen to 
| break the ice between Everard and herself. 
By some freak of fortune, however, or unkind 
| arrangement, it so happened that Reine and 
| Everard were not even in the same boat 
| when they started. She thought (naturally) 
| that it was his fault, and he thought (equally 
naturally) that it was her fault; and each 


believed that the accident was a premeditated 








and elaborately schemed device to hold the | 
other off. I leave the reader to guess whether. | 
this added to the pleasure of the party, in. | 
which these two, out of their different boats, 
watched each other when they could, and 
alternated between wild gaiety put on when 
each was within sight of the other, to show | 
how little either minded—and fits of abstrac- | 
tion. The morning was beautiful ; the fair | 
river glided past them, here shining like a | 
silver shield, there falling into heavenly 
coolness under the shadows, with deep liquid 
tones of green and brown, with glorified reflec- 
tions of every branch and twig, with forests 
of delicious growth (called weeds) underneath 
its clear rippling, throwing up long blossomed 
boughs of starry flowers, and in the shallows | 
masses of great cool flags and beds of water- | 
lilies. This was not a scene for the:chills and 
heats of a love-quarrel, or for the perversity 
of a voluntary separation. And I think 
Everard felt this, and grew impatient of the 
foolish caprice which he thought was Reine’s, 
and which Reine thought was his, as so often 
happens. When they started in the cooler 
afternoon, to come down the river, he put | 
her almost roughly into his boat. 

“ You are coming with me this time,” he 
said in a half savage tone, gripping her elbow 


| fiercely as he caught her on her way to the 
himself away, sore and wounded, to have, as | 
he thought, no notice taken of him; while | 


other, and almost lifted her into his: boat. 
Reine half-resisted for the moment, her 
face flaming with respondent wrath; but 
melted somehow by his face so near her, and 
his imperative grasp, she allowed herself to 
be thrust into the little nutshell which she 
knew so well, and which (or its predecessors) 
had been called “‘ Queen” for years, thereby 
acquiring for Everard a character for loyalty 
which Reine knew he did not deserve, 
though he had never told her so. The 
moment she had taken her place there, how- 
ever, Reine justified all Everard’s sulks by 
immediately resuming towards him the old 
tone. If she had not thus recovered him as 
her vizier and right-hand man, she would, 
I presume, have kept her anxiefy in her own: | 
breast. As it was, he had scarcely placed her | 
on the cushions, when suddenly, without a | 
pause, without one special word to him, ask- 
ing pardon (as she ought) for her naughtiness, 
Reine said suddenly, “ Everard! oh, will you 
take care, please, that Bertie does not row?” 
He looked at her wholly aggravated, but 
half laughing. “Is this all I am ever to be 
good for?” he said; “not a word for me, 
no interest in me. Am I to be Bertie’s dry- 
nurse all my life? And is this all? : 
She put her hand softly on his arm, and 























| 
| 
} triumph in outstripping the other and larger ' 
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| moment all Reine’s coldness, all her doubts 


_ which I don’t pretend to account for, but 
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drew him to her, to whisper tohim. In that 


of him had floated away; with a suddenness 


which’ belonged to her impulsive character 
(and in her heart I do not believe she had 
ever had the least real doubt of him, though 
it was a kind of dismal amusement to think 
she had). She put up her face to him, with 
her hand on his arm. “Speak low,” she 
said. “Is there any one I could ask but 
you? Everard, he has done too much 
already to-day ; don’t let him row.” 

Everard laughed. He jumped out of his 
boat and spoke to the other men about, con- 
fidentially, in undertones. ‘Don’t let him 
see you mean it,” he said ; and when he had 
settled this piece of diplomacy, he came back 
and pushed off his own boat into mid-stream. 
“The others had all got settled,” he said. 
“TI don’t see why I should run upon your 
messages, and do everything you tell me, and 
never get anything by it. Mrs. Sellinger has | 
gone with Kate and Sophy, who have much 
more need of a chaperone than you have: 





and for the first time I have you to myself, 
Reine.” 

Reine had the strings of the rudder in her 
hands, and could have driven him back, I 
think, had she liked; but she did not. She | 
let herself and the boat float down the | 
pleasanter way. “I don’t mind,” she said | 
softly ; “for a long time I have had no talk | 
with you—since we came home.” | 

“ And whose fault is that, I should like to | 
know?” cried Everard, with a few long swift | 
strokes carrying the boat almost out of sight | 
of the larger one, which had not yet started. | 
“ How cruel you are, Reine! You say that | 
as if I was to blame; when you knowall the | 
time if you had but held up a little finger , 

“Why should I hold up a little finger?” 
said Reine softly, leaning back in her seat. | 
But there was a smile on her face. It was | 
true, she acknowledged to herself. She had | 
known it all the time. A little finger, a look, | 
a word would have done it, though she had 
made believe to be lonely and dreary, and | 
half-forsaken, and angry even. At which, | 
as the boat glided down the river in the soft 
shadows after sunset, in the cool greyness of | 
the evening, she smiled again. 

But before they reached the Water Beeches, | 
these cool soft shades had given way to a 
sudden cold mist, what country people call a 
“blight.” It was only then, I think, that | 
these two recollected themselves. They had | 
sped down the shining stream, with a little 


boat, though it had four rowers, and Everard 
was but one. They had gone through the 
locks by themselves, leaving saucy messages 
for their companions, and it was only when 
they got safely within sight of Everard’s 


house, and felt the coldness of the “ blight” | 


stealing through them, that they recollected || 


to wonder what had kept the others so long. | 


Then Reine grew frightened, unreasonably, 
as she felt ; fantastically, for was not Herbert 


quite well ? but yet beyond her own power of | 


control. 


“Turn back, and let us meet them,” she | 


begged; and Everard, though unwilling, 
could not refuse to do it. 


eagerly for the party. 


“That cannot be them,” said Everard, as | 
“Tt ii 


the long sweep of oars became audible. 


They went back | 
through the growing darkness, looking out || 


must be a racing boat, for I hear no voices.” | 


They lay close by the bank and watched, 
Reine in an agony of anxiety, for which she 
could give no reason. 
was the rest of the party, rowing quickly 
down, very still and frightened. Herbert had 
insisted upon rowing, in spite of all remon- 
strances, and just a few minutes before had 


been found half-fainting over his oar, shiver- || 
| ing and breathless. | 
“Tt is nothing—it is nothing,” he gasped | 


But sure enough it | 


when he saw Reine, “and we are close at | 


home.” 
was all he could say. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Wuat a dismal conclusion it was of so | 


merry a day! Herbert walked into the 
house, indeed, leaning upon Everard’s arm, 
and when some wine had been administered 


to him, declared himself better, and endea- || 


voured to prove that he was quite able to 
join them at supper, and that it was nothing. 
But his pale face and panting breast belied his 


words, and after a while he acknowledged || 
that perhaps it would be best to remain on || 


But his heart panted so, that this | 


the sofa in the drawing-room, while the others | 


had their meal. Reine took her place by him 


at once, though indeed Sophy, who was kind || 


enough, was ready and even anxious to do it. 


But in such a case the bond of kin is always || 
paramount. The doctor was sent for at once, |! 


and Everard went and came from his guests | 


at the dinner-table, to his much more thought- || 


of guests in the cool, silent drawing-room, 


where Reine sat on a low chair by the sofa, | 


holding her brother’s hand, and fanning him | 


to give him air. 
* All right, old fellow!” poor Bertie said, 


whenever Everard’s anxious face appeared; || 
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but when Reine and he were left alone, he 
panted forth abuse of himself and complaints 
of Providence. ‘“ Just as I thought I was all 
right—whenever I felt a little freedom, took 
| a little liberty . 

“Oh Bertie,” said Reine, “you know you 
should not have done it. Dear, don’t talk 
now to make it worse. Lie still, and you'll 
be better. Oh Bertie! have patience, have 
patience, dear !” 

“To look like a fool !” he gasped ; “ never 
good for anything. No—more—strength than 
a baby! and all those fellows looking on.” 

“ Bertie, they are all very kind, they are 
all very sorry. Oh, how can you talk of 
looking like a fool ?” 

“T do,” he said; “and the girls too!— 
weaker, weaker than any of them. Sorry! I 
don’t want them to be sorry ; and old Farrel 
gloating over it. Oh God! I can’t bear it— 
| I can’t bear it, Reine.” 

“ Bertie, be still—do you hear me? This 
is weak, if you please ; this is unlike a man. 
You have done too much, and overtired 
yourself, Is this a reason to give up heart, 
|| to abuse everybody, to blaspheme i 
' “Jt is more—than being overtired,” he 
moaned ; “feel my heart, how it goes !” 

‘* Yes, it is a spasm,” said Reine, taking 
| upon her a composure and confidence she 

did not feel. “You have had the same 
before. If you want to be better, don’t talk, 
oh, don’t talk, Bertie! Be still, be quite 
still!” 

And thus she sat, with his hand in hers, 
| softly fanning him; and half in exhaustion, 
| half soothed by her words, he kept silent. 





'| Reine had harder work when the dinner was 
over, and Sophy and Kate fluttered into the | 
| room, to stand by the sofa, and worry him | 
| with questions. | 
“ How are you now? Is your breathing 


“Of course he can talk,” cried Sophy 
triumphantly ; “ you are making a great deal 
too much fuss, Reine. Make him eat some- 
thing, that will do him good. There’s some 
grouse. Everard, fetch him some grouse— 
one can eat that when one can eat nothing 
else—and [’ll run and get him a glass of 
champagne.” 

** Oh, go away—oh, keep her away !” cried 
Reine, joining her hands in eager suppli- 
cation. 

Everard, to whom she looked, shrugged 
his shoulders, for it was not so easy a thing 
to do. But by dint of patience the room was 
cleared at last ; and though Sophy would fain 
have returned by the open window, “ just to 
say good-bye,” as she said, “and to cheer 
Bertie up, for they were all making too great 
a fuss about him,” the whole party were | 
finally got into their carriages, and sent away. 
Sophy’s last words, however, though they dis- 
gusted the watchers, were balm to Herbert. 

“She is a jolly girl,” he said; “you are 
making—too—much fuss. It’s—going off. | 
I’ll be—all right—directly.” 

And then in the grateful quiet that fol- | 
lowed, which no one disturbed, with his two | 
familiar nurses, who had watched him so | 
often, by his side, the excitement really | 
began to lessen, the palpitation to subside. | 
Reine and Everard sat side by side, in the | 
silence, saying nothing to each other, almost | 
forgetting, if that were possible, what they had | 
been saying to each other as they glided, in | 
absolute seclusion from all other creatures, 
down the soft twilight river. All the recent 
past seemed to melt into the clouds for them, 
and they were again at Appenzell, at Kan- 
dersteg, returned to their familiar occupa- | 





tion, nursing their sick together, as they had | 
so often nursed him before. | 
Everard had despatched a messenger to | 











easier? Are you better, Bertie? oh, say you | Whiteladies, when he sent for the doctor; | 
| are a little better! We can never, never for-} and Miss Susan, careful of Reine as well as 
| give ourselves for keeping you out so late, | of Herbert, obeyed the summons along with 
| and for letting you tire yourself so.” | the anxious Frangois, who understood the 
|  “ Please don’t makehim talk,” cried Reine. | case in a moment. The doctor, on his 
|| “ He is a little better. Oh, Bertie, Bertie, | arrival, gave also a certain consolation to the 
| dear, be still. If he is quite quiet, it will watchers. With quiet all might be well again ; 
| pass off all the sooner. I am not the least | there was nothing immediately alarming in 
frightened,” she said, though her heart beat | the attack; but he must not exert himself, | 
loud in her throat, belying her words ; but | and must be content for the moment at least 
| Reine had seen Farrel-Austin’s face, hungry | to retire to the seclusion of an invalid. They | 
| and eager, over his daughters’ shoulders. | all remained in Water Beeches for the night, | 
| “He is not really so bad; he has had it| but next morning were able to remove the | 
before. Only Ae must, he must, be still. Oh, | patient to Whiteladies. In the morning, before | 
Sophy, for the love of heaven, do not make | they left, however, poor Everard, once more | 
him talk !” | thrown into a secondary place, took posses- 
“ Nonsense—I am all right,” he said. sion of Reine, and led her all over his small | 
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with the first sensation of autumn, though 
summer was still all ablaze in the gardens 
and fields. A perfect tranquillity of repose 
was everywhere, and as the sun got power, 
|| and the soft white mists broke up, a soft 
clearness of subdued light, as dazzling almost 
as full sunshine, suffused the warm still atmo- 
sphere. The river glided languid under the 
heat, gleaming white and dark, without the 
magical colours of the previous day. The 
lazy shadows drooped over it from the leafy 
banks, so still that it was hard to say which 
was substance and which shadow. 

“We are going to finish our last night’s 
talk,” said Everard. 

“Finish!” said Reine half-smiling, half- 
weeping, for how much had happened since 
| that enchanted twilight! “ what more is there 
| to say?” And I don’t think there was much 
| more to. say—though he kept her under the 
| 
| 





| 
| premises. It was a misty morning, touched 
| 
| 
|| 
1} 





trees on the riverside, and in the shady little 
wood by the pond where the skating had 
been when he received her letter—saying it ; 
so long, that Miss Susan herself came out to 
be for them, wondering. As she called 
“Reine! Reine!” through the still air, won- 
| dering more and more, she suddenly came in 
| sight of them turning ‘the corner of a great 
| clump of roses, gay in their second season 
of bloom. They came towards her arm-in- 
‘arm, with a light on their faces which it 


| needed no sorcerer to interpret. 

| had never gone through these experiences 
| herself, but she understood at once what this 
| meant, and her heart gave one leap of great 


Miss Susan 


| and deep delight. It was so long since she 
| had felt what it was to be happy, that the 
|| sensation overpowered her. It was what she 
| had hoped for and prayed for, so long as her 
hopes were worth much, or her prayers. She 
| had lost sight of this secret longing in the 
dull chaos of preoccupation which had swal- 
lowed her up for so long ; and now this thing 
| for which she had never dared to scheme, 
, and which lately she had not had the courage 
even to wish for, was accomplished before 
|| her eyes, 
| “Qh,” said Miss Susan, out of the depths 
| of an experience unknown to them, “how 
| much better God is to us than we are to our- 
| selves! A just desire comes to pass with- 
| out any scheming.” And she kissed them 
| both with lips that trembled, and joy incre- 
| dible, incomprehensible in her heart. She 
| had ceased to hope for anything that was 
| personally desirable to her; and, lo! here 
was her chief wish accomplished. 


This was all Hebrew and Sanskrit to the 
XVI—52 





young people, who smiled to each other in 
their ignorance, but were touched by her 
emotion, and surrounded her with their hap- 
piness and their love, a very atmosphere of 
tenderness and jubilation. And the sun burst 
forth just then, and woke up all the dormant 
glow of colour, as if to celebrate the news 
now first breathed to other ears than their 
own; and the birds, they thought, fell a- 
singing all at once, in full chorus. Herbert, 
who lay on the sofa, languid and pale, wait- 
ing for them to start on his drive home, did not 
observe these phenomena, poor boy, though 
the windows were open. He thought they 
were long of coming (as indeed they were), 
and was fretful, feeling himself neglected, 
and eager to get home. 

Whiteladies immediately turned itself into 
an enchanted palace, a castle of silence and 
quiet. The young master of the house was 
as if he had been transported suddenly into 
the Arabian nights. Everything was arranged 
for his comfort, for his amusement, to make 
him forget the noisier pleasures into which he 
had plunged with so much delight. When 
he had got over his sombre and painful dis- 
appointment, I don’t think poor Herbert. 
accustomed to an invalid existence, disliked 
the Sybarite seclusion in which he found 
himself. He had the most careful and tender 
nurse, watching every look; and he had 
(which I suspect was the best of it) a Slave 
—an Odalisque, a creature devoted to his 
pleasure—his flatterer, the chief source of 
his amusement, his dancing-girl, his sing- 
ing-woman, a whole band of entertainers in 
one. This I need not say was Giovanna. 
At last her turn had come, and she was 
ready to take advantage of it. She did 
not interfere with the nursing, having per- 
haps few faculties that way, or perhaps 
(which is more likely) feeling it wiser not to 
invade the province of the old servants and 
the anxious relatives. But she took upon her 
to amuse Herbert, with a success which none 
of the others could rival. She was never 
anxious ; she did not look at him with those 
longing eager eyes which, even in the depths 
of their love, convey alarm to the mind of 
the sick. She was gay and bright, and took 
the best view of everything, feeling quite 
confident that all would be well ; for, indeed, 
though she liked him well enough, there was 
no love in her to make her afraid. She was 
perfectly patient, sitting by him for hours, 
always ready to take any one’s place, ready to 
sing to him, to read to him in her indifferent 
English, making him gay with her mistakes, 
and joining in the laugh against herself with 
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unbroken good-humour. She taught little 
Jean tricks to amuse the invalid, and made 
up a whole series of gymnastic evolutions | 
with the boy, tossing him about in her | 
beautiful arms, a picture of elastic strength 
and grace. She was, in short—there is no 
other word for it—not Herbert’s nurse or 
companion, but his slave ; and there could | 
be little doubt that it was the presence | 
and ministrations of this beautiful creature 
which made him so patient of his confine- 
ment. And he was quite patient, as con- 
tented as in the days when he had no thought 
beyond his sick room, notwithstanding that 
now he spoke continually of what he meant 
to do. when he was well. Giovanna cured 
him of anxiety, made everything look bright 
to him. It was some time before Miss 
Susan or Reine suspected the cause of this 
contented state, which was so good for him, 
and promoted his recovery so much. A 
man’s nearest friends are slow to recognise 
or believe that a stranger has more power 
over him than themselves ; but after a while 
they did perceive it with varying and not 
agreeable sentiments. I cannot venture to 
describe the thrill of horror and pain with 
which Miss Susan found it out. It was while 
she was walking alone from the village, at 
the corner of Priory Lane, that the thought 
struck her suddenly; and she never forgot 
the aspect of the place, the little heaps of 
fallen leaves at her feet, as she stood still in 
her dismay, and, like a revelation, saw what 
was coming. Miss Susan uttered a groan so 
bitter, that it seemed to echo through the 
air, and shake the leaves from the trees, 
which came down about her in a shower, for 
it was now September. “He will marry 
her!” she said to herself; and the conse- 
quences of her own sin, instead of coming to 
an end, would be prolonged for ever, and 
affect unborn generations. Reine naturally 
had no such horror in her mind; but the 
idea of Giovanna’s ascendancy over Herbert 
was far from agreeable to her, as may be 
supposed, She struggled hard to dismiss the 
idea, and she tried what she could to keep 
her place by her brother, and so resist the 
growing influence. But it was too late for 
this; and indeed, I am afraid, involved a 
sacrifice not only of herself, but of her pride, 
and of Herbert’s affection, that was too much 
for Reine. ‘To see his looks cloud over, to 
see him turn his back on her, to hear his 
querulous questions, “ Why did not she go 
out? Was not Everard waiting? Could not 
she leave him a little freedom, a little time 





to himself ?”—all this overcame ‘his sister. 





“ He will marry Giovanna,” she said, pour- 
| ing her woes into the ear of her betrothed, 
“ She must want to marry him, or she would 
not be there always, she would not behave 
as she is doing.” 

“He will marry whom he likes, darling, 
and we can’t stop him,” said Everard, which 
was poor consolation. And thus the Crisis 
slowly drew near. 

In the meantime another event utterly 
unexpected had; followed that unlucky 
| day on the river, and had contributed to 
| leave the little romance of Herbert and 
Giovanna undisturbed. Mr. Farrel-Austin 
caught cold in the “blight” that fell upon 
the river, or in the drive home afterwards; 
nobody could exactly tell how it was. He 
caught cold, which brought on congestion of 
the lungs, and in ten days, taking the county 
and all his friends utterly by surprise, and 
himself no less, to whom such a thing seemed 
incredible—was dead. Dead; not ill, nor in 
danger, but actually dead—a thing which the 
whole district gasped to hear, not finding it 
possible to connect the idea of Farrel-Austin 
with anything so solemn. The girls drove 
over twice to ask for Herbert, and had been 
admitted to the morning-room, the cheer- 
fullest room in the house, where he lay on 
his sofa, to see him, and had told him lightly 
(which was a: consolation to Herbert, as 
showing him that he was not alone in mis- 
fortune) that papa was ill too, in bed and 
very bad. But Sophy and Kate were, like 
all the rest of the world, totally unprepared 
for the catastrophe which followed ; and they 
did not come back, being suddenly plunged 
into all the solemn horror of an event so 
deeply affecting their own fortunes, as well 
as such affections as they possessed. Thus, 
there was not even the diversion of a rival to 
interrupt Giovanna’s opportunity. Farrel- 
Austin’s death affected Miss Susan in the 
most extraordinary way, so that all her friends 
were thunderstruck. She was overwhelmed; 
was it by grief for her enemy? When she 
received the news, she gave utterance to a 
wild and terrible cry, and rushed up to her 
own room, whence she scarcely appeared all 
the rest of the day. Next morning she pre- 
sented to her astonished family a countenance 
haggard and pale, as if by years of suffering. 
What was the cause? Was it Susan that 
had loved him, and not Augustine (who took 
the information very calmly), or what was 
the secret of this impassioned emotion? No 
one could say. Miss Susan was like a woman 
distraught for some days. She would break 
out into moanings and weeping when she 
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was alone, in which indulgence she was more 
than once surprised by the bewildered Reine. 
This was too extraordinary to be accounted 
for. Was it possible, the others asked them- 
selves, that her enmity to Farrel-Austin had 
been but a perverse cloak for another sen- 
timent? I give these wild guesses, because 
they were at their wits’ end, and had not the 
least clue to the mystery. So bewildered 
were they, that they could show her little 
sympathy, and do nothing to comfort her ; 
for it was monstrous to see her thus afflicted. 
Giovanna was the only one who seemed to 
have any insight at this moment into the 
|| mind of Miss Susan. I think even she had 
but a dim realisation of how it was. But she 
|| was kind, and did her best to show her kind- 
|| ness ; a sympathy which Miss Susan revolted 
|| the rest by utter rejection of, a rejection 
|| almost fierce in its rudeness. 

“Keep me free from that woman—keep 
her away from me!” she cried wildly. 

“ Aunt Susan,” said Reine,’not without re- 
| proach in her tone, “ Giovanna wants to be 

kind.” 
“Oh, kind! What has come to us that I 
| must put up with er kindness ?” she cried, 
with her blue eyes aflame. 

Neither Reine nor any of the others knew 
what to say to this strange new phase in 
Miss Susan’s mysterious conduct. For it was 
apparent to all of them that some mystery 
had come into her life, into her character, 
since the innocent old days when her eyes 
were as clear and hér brow, though so old, as 
unruffied as their own. Day by day Miss 
Susan’s burden was getting heavier to bear. 
Farrel’s death, which removed all barriers 
except the one she had herself put there, 
between Everard and the inheritance of 
Whiteladies ; and this growing fascination of 
Herbert for Giovanna, which she seemed 
incapable of doing anything to stop, and 
which, she cried out to herself in the silence 
of the night, she never, never would permit her- 
self to consent to, and could not bear ;—these 
two things together filled up the measure of 
her miseries. Day by day the skies grew 
blacker over her, her footsteps were hemmed 
in more terribly ; until at last she seemed 
scarcely to know what she was doing. The 
bailiff addressed himself to Everard in a kind 
of despair. 

“T can’t get no orders,” he said. “I can’t 
get nothing reasonable out of Miss Austin ; 
whether it’s anxiousness, or what, none of us 
can tell.” And he gave Everard an inquisitive 
look, as if testing him how far he might go. 
It was the opinion of the common people 





that Augustine had been mad for years ; and 
now they thought Miss Susan was showing 
signs of the same malady. ‘“ That’s how 
things goes when it’s in a family,” the vil- 
lage said. 

Thus the utmost miserable endurance, and 
the most foolish imbecile happiness lived 
together under the same roof, vaguely con- 
scious of each other, yet neither fathoming 
the other’s depths. Herbert, like Reine and 
Everard, perceived that something was wrong 
with Miss Susan ; but being deeply occupied 
with his own affairs, and feeling the absolute 
unimportance of anything that could happen 
to his old aunt in comparison—was not much 
tempted to dwell upon the idea, or to make 
any great effort to penetrate the mystery ; 
while she, still more deeply preoccupied with 
her wretchedness, fearing the future, yet fear- 
ing still more to betray herself, did not realise | 
how quickly affairs were progressing, nor how 
far they had gone. It was not till late im 
September that she at last awoke to the fact. | 
Herbert was better, almost well again, the 
doctor pronounced, but sadly shaken and 
weak, It was a damp rainy day, with chills 
in it of the waning season, dreary showers of 
yellow leaves falling with every gust, and all 
the signs that an early ungenial autumn, 
without those gorgeous gildings of decay 
which beguile us of our natural regrets, was 
closing in, yellow and humid, with wet mists 
and dreary rain. Everything dismal that can 
happen is more dismal on such a day, and 
any diversion which can be had indoors to 
cheat the lingering hours is a double bless- 
ing. Herbert was as usual in the morning- 
room, which had been given up to him as 
the most cheerful place in the house. 
Reine had been called away to see Everard, 
who, now that the invalid was better, in- 
sisted upon a share of her attention; and 
she had left the room all the more reluc- 
tantly that there was a gleam of pleasure in 
her brothers eye as she was summoned. 
“Giovanna will stay with me,” he said, 
the colour rising in his pale cheeks; and 
Reine fled to Everard, red with mortification 
and sorrow and anger, to ask him for the 
hundredth time, “ Could nothing be done to 
stop it—could nothing be done?” 

Miss Susan was going about the house from 
room to room, feverishly active in some things 
by way of making up, perhaps, for the half- 
conscious failing of her powers in others. 
She was restless, and could not keep still to 
look out upon the flying leaves, the dreary 
blasts, the grey dismal sky ; and the rain pre- 
vented her from keeping her miserable soul 
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still by exercise out of doors, as she often did 
now, contrary to all use and wont. She had 
no intention in her mind when her restless 
| feet turned the way of Herbert’s room, She 
did not know that Giovanna was there, and 
Reine absent. She was not suspicious more 
than usual, neither had she the hope or fear 
of finding out anything. She went mechani- 
cally that way, as she might have gone 
through the long turnings of the passage to 
the porch, where Reine and Everard were 
looking out upon the dismal autumn day. 

When she opened the door, however, list- 
lessly, she saw a sight which woke her up 
like a trumpet. Giovanna was sitting upon 
a stool close by Herbert’s sofa. One of her 
hands he was holding in his ; with the other 
she was smoothing back his hair from his 
forehead, caressing him with soft touches and 
soft words, while he gazed at her with that 
melting glow of sentimentality—vanity or love, 
or both together, in his eyes—which no spec- 
tator can ever mistake. As Miss Susan went 
into the room, Giovanna, who sat with her 
back to the door, bent over him and kissed 
him on the forehead, murmuring as she did 
so into his bewitched and delighted ear. 

The looker-on was petrified for the first 
moment ; then she threw up her hands, and 
startled the lovers with a wild shrill cry. I 
think it was heard all over the house. Gio- 
vanna jumped up from her stool, and Herbert 
started upright on his sofa; and Reine and 
Everard, alarmed, came rushing from the 
porch. They all gazed at Miss Susan, who 
stood there as pale as marble, gasping with 
an attempt to speak. Herbert for the moment 
was cowed and frightened by the sight of 
her ; but Giovanna had perfect possession of 
her faculties. She faced the new-comers with 
a blush which only improved her beauty, 
and laughed. 





“Eh bien!” she cried, “you have then 
found out, Madame Suzanne? Iam content, 
me. I am not fond of to deceive. Speak 
to her, mon ’Erbert, the word is to thee.” 

“Yes, Aunt Susan,” he said, trying to 
laugh too, but blushing, a hot uneasy blush, 
not like Giovanna’s. “I beg your pardon. 
Of course I ought to have spoken to you 
before ; and equally of course now you see 
what has happened without requiring any 
explanation. Giovanna, whom you have 
been so kind to, is going to be my wife.” 

Miss Susan once more cried out wildly in 
her misery. “ It cannot be—it shall not be! 
I will not have it !” she said. 

And once more Giovanna laughed, not 
offensively, but with a good-natured sense of 
fun. “ Mon Dieu !” she said, “ what can you 
do? Why should not we be good friends? 
You cannot do anything, Madame Suzanne. 
It is all fixed and settled; and if you will 
think, it is for the best, it will arrange all.” 
Giovanna had a real desire to make peace, to 
secure de [amitié, as she said. She went 
across the room towards Miss Susan, holding 
out her hand. : 

And then for a moment a mortal struggle 
went on in Susan Austin’s soul. She repulsed 
wildly, but mechanically, the offered hand, 
and stood there motionless, her breast pant- 
ing, all the powers of nature startled into 
intensity, and such a conflict and passion 
going on within her as made her blind and 
deaf to the world outside. Then suddenly 
she put her hand upon the nearest chair, and 
drawing it to her, sat down, opposite to 
Herbert, with a nervous shiver running over 
her frame. She put up her hand to her 
throat, as if to tear away something which 
restrained or suffocated her; and then she 
said, in a terrible, stifled voice, “ Herbert! 
first you must hear what I have got to say.” 





A DREAM. 


GHE showed me roses in my morning dream, 
So fragrant, fresh, and exquisite of hue, 
In no cold earthly pasture could I deem 
Things of such grace and beauty ever grew. 


The hand that held them owned no mortal mould, 
She had been dead for years; and on her face 
Glancing, I instant felt the wish too bold 
To track the secret of her dwelling-place 


Turning the flowers about, her eye met mine, 


“©O give one rose to me!” 


“Not yet,” she said; 


Then melted like a cloud at day’s decline, 
Pointing the blossoms upward as she fled! 


JANE C. SIMPSON. 
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THE GARDEN-GRAVE, 





THE GARDEN-GRAVE. 


A Meditation. 


“Now in the place where He was crucified there was a garden ; and in the garden a new sepulchre, hewn out of the rock, 
wherein was never man yet laid. There laid they Jesus.” 


. is the account given us in the 

Gospel of the burial of the body of 
Jesus. It presents a combination of striking 
and suggestive contrasts :—that He who in 
life had not where to lay His head, and who 
was put to death as a common malefactor 
in the place of a skull, should yet be buried 
in a rich man’s tomb in the midst of a 
garden. 

If least things concerning any of God’s 
creatures do not kappen without the notice 
of the faithful Creator, whose permissions 
carry His purposes, what special significance 
must be attached to these facts concerning 
the Father’s Darling—that His lifeless _re- 
mains were taken from the rlace of a skull 
and laid in the garden-grave of a rich man 
hewn out of the imperishable rock ! And in- 
deed we do find that these facts of strangest 
combination, though so naturally brought 
about, were spoken of by the prophet seven 
hundred years before. Isaiah wrote, “ He 
is cut off from the land of the living with the 
wicked, but He made His grave with the rich 
in His death.” In the ordinary course of in- 
terment, as of one who had been crucified, 
He would have found His grave at the foot of 
the cross, where the malefactors, between 
whom He was crucified, were buried. But 
the place of a skull was not to receive the 
remains of Him whose body could see no 
corruption, and whose soul was to see its 
travail and be satisfied. He who will divide 
Him a portion with the great, and give Him 
the spoil with the strong, had so ordered it 
that the rich man’s tomb in the midst of the 
garden should be His grave, and that, too, 
when the garden was ‘at its best, when the 
winter was past and gone, and the time of 
the singing of birds had come, when the palms 
had put on their new robes, and the roses 
of Sharon were in their richest bloom. Then 
it was that Joseph’s sepulchre in the midst 
of the garden received the body of Jesus. 

A garden is a choice enclosure of pleasant 
delights, a grave the dark hiding-place for 
the remains of departed life. All that is 
bright and fair and precious fades and soon 
passes away. “The grass which to-day is, 
to-morrow is cast into the oven.” “ All flesh 
is grass, and all the goodliness thereof as the 
flower of the field.” Gardens become graves, 
graves are gardens buried. It is our best 








that requires burial. The grave contains 
what was once our treasure-garden. But 
that which we require to bury is destined to 
rise again. Burying is but seed-sowing. 
Graves are gardens sown, and gardens are 
graves in blossom. The history of Jesus is 
the history of the Father’s garden in glory 
becoming an earthly grave, that the earthly 
grave may again become a garden of more 
excellent glory. 

It is only becoming that He in whom all 
contrasts meet and greet, who is the recon- 
ciliation of all things, who is man’s sacrifice 
for sin and his Redeemer from its power, 
should, though put to death with the 
wicked, yet be buried in the midst of a 
garden of life. In His nature first and 
last things are found together, in His his- 
tory holiness and sin meet, and in His ex- 
perience life and death are associated. It is 
but meet that He whose life carries the 
power and is to make the experience of 
dying should, though put to death in the 
place of a skull, make his grave in a garden. 
His death was but the exercise of the full 
power of His life, and for the sake of mullti- 
plying it. He laid it down that it might 
be sown asa precious seed. Had He not 
said of Himself, “Except a grain of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit?” 
Where, then, so fittingly could his body be 
laid as in Joseph’s imperishable rock in the 
midst of a garden? 

His glory was eclipsed on the cross, but 
the weakness and poverty of His humiliation 
ended there. His burial is but a sowing in 
weakness presently to be raised in power. 
He is put to death in shameful nakedness, 
but He will soon resume life in glorious gar- 
ments. His death conditions His life; His 
vanquishment His victory ; the shame of the 
cross His reign of glory. Unclothed on 
Golgotha, the garden-grave is but a fitting 
preparation chamber in which to put on His 
royal and for ever imperishable robes. 

Nay, more, there was even a needs be for 
that which his garden-grave so aptly portrays. 
In the garden of glory, as the Father’s daily 
delight, He had made choice of man’s death 
in order to destroy him that had its power 
and liberate his captives, and, as man’s 
Liberator and Redeemer, to enter into His 
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glory as the Captain of his salvation. What, 
then, could be more morally congruous than 
that in His history should be united the scene 
of man’s shame with the garden of God’s 
beauty ? Long before it had been written of 
Him that He should make “the valley of 
Achor a door of hope,” turn the wilderness 
into a field and the fruitful field into a garden, 
clothe dust with beauty, and the spirit of 
heaviness with the garment of praise; turn 
the curse into a blessing, and in the place of 
sin and shame make the glory of His grace to 
abound. How more strikingly could all this 
have been taught us than by making a garden, 
the place in which man’s sin was born, the 
place in which it should not only be for ever 
buried, but the very place in which its death 
should be swallowed up of life? In Christ’s 
garden-grave we may read that man’s spoiler 
has been spoiled in the place of his spoils, 
and Paradise restored where Eden was lost. 
In the Son of Man there could not be 
wanting those special correspondencies with 
our nature, history, and experience which 


gestive instruction. 


garden of the Father’s special delights. But 





The youth who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest ; 
the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


Strange and sad truth, that so long as the 
flesh is flourishing, so long is there danger 
that the spirit will continue to sleep, as in an 
undisturbed grave. Man in his first nature 
must die to live. How often is it that not 
until some sickness befalls the flesh, some 
sharp sorrow that silences joy, some sin 
that clothes us with shame, do we awake, 


}and that these forms of death become the 
| occasion of the birth of our only true life! 





Our gardens become graves, that from our 
graves may come forth gardens of unfading 
beauty, and ever-abiding life. “That is 
not first which is spiritual, but that which 
is natural, and afterwards that which is 
spiritual.” 

Not only our nature, but our common 
history, receives illustration from our Saviour’s 
garden-grave. Human life at the first made 


| its beginning in a garden; its end, in a 
make all that concerns Him so full of sug- | 


In glory He was the | 


‘“‘forasmuch as the children were partakers | 


of fiesh and blood, He also Himself likewise 
took part of the same.” For “it behoved 
Him to be made like unto His brethren.” In 
becoming flesh his glory was veiled, and on 
the cross suffered an eclipse that the sun 
refused to look upon; but on His taking 
possession of man’s grave it became a seed- 
plot, from which He arose arrayed in a glory 
which will eclipse every other brightness, 
and become the light of heaven. ‘The city 
of God has no need of the sun; the Lamb 
is the light thereof. 

And what a wonderful garden of innocent 
delights the natural life of man was designed 
to be! What is there more lovely than in- 
fancy! What more full of joy than early 
childhood! What a choice garden youth is! 
All the senses inlets of pleasure and outlets 
of greater promise. Nevertheless, are not 
these gardens also graves, the garden of the 
flesh, the graves of the spirit? We are-not 
born, but buried, when our flesh is born :— 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 


Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar.” 


And how often does the garden of the senses 
continue to hide and even deepen the grave 
of the.entombed spirit ! 


“* Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
Lut he beholds the light and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy~ 





grave. We, too, awake in the pleasant 
garden of a mother’s bosom, and in the 
embrace of her love. And when we more 
fully awake to independency of life, we seek 
to perpetuate our first pleasures in some form 
of sensuous enjoyment, and make for our- 
selves a garden in which our souls too 
often continue to be lulled in soft slumbers. 
The garden of sensuous pleasures, or of 
material success, or of mental dreams, may 
each, and each in turn, become a grave in 
which the man lies buried. Gardens, but 
graves of men! Our Saviour exclaimed 
of some on whom He looked, ‘“ Whited 
sepulchres, full of dead men’s bones!” 

Divinely wise and merciful is it, therefore, 
that all earthly and worldly gardens inevitably 
become graves, and that death underlies all 
forms of merely natural, sensuous, and worldly 
life; for man only truly awakes in death, 
and rises to his proper life from the grave. 
Let us, then, know that life in the flesh is as 
the flower of the field, that true life consists 
not in the abundance of things, and that in 
his best estate, man, in his first nature, 1s 
altogether vanity. For only after we have 
suffered the loss of our pleasant gardens and 
learnt that we are destitute, and have had to 
contend with thorns and briars in procuring 
bread, does it begin to dawn upon us that 
we are “bom to trouble” in order to be 
born again, born truly, under that law of 
tribulation through which alone we enter 
the kingdom the Father has prepared for 
His children. 
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And this once known, we cease to regret 
the loss of our pleasant Eden, which awoke 
us from false slumbers and placed us within 
sight of the gates of Paradise. Blessed loss 
which brings such gain ! 

If then we are wise, we shall learn how 
liable our true life is to be held in sleep, as 
in its grave, by all those things we are so 
prone to look upon as favourable to and 


greatly to be desired for our life in this | 
world. How seldom is it that ease, affiu- | 


ence, and worldly power improve the man / 
Whereas sorrow, suffering, loss—those deaths 
before we die—are often found to have been 
God’s messengers of heaven’s best for His 
children. 

In man’s true history there will be the 
baptism of fire as of water, for he is destined 
to a life that is only perfected through suf- 
fering. Profoundly significant is it, there- 
fore, in the history of Jesus, the Son of Man, 
that He went from the supper-table to Geth- 
semane, from thence to the place of a skull, 
where He was put to death, that dead He 
might find a tomb in the garden, from 
whence to arise in the power of an ever- 
blessed and triumphant life. 

But to see that our gardens under nature 
will inevitably become graves, and to learn 
|| that nature’s promises receive not their ful- 
'| fiment im the letter, will not diminish but 
augment the enjoyment of natural pleasures, 
|| for we shall have made the discovery that 





nature’s promises are also prophecies only 
truly to be fulfilled in the spirit, and that it 
is by the allurements of these illusions of 
nature we are led on from day to day, and 
taught through varied experiences of disap- 
pointment, sorrow, and loss to subordinate 
our whole worldly and temporal life to our 
spiritual being. Only through the successive 
ruptures made in our superficial experiences 
are we let down into God’s unfathomable 
deep of chaste delights. 

Seeing these things, should we not daily 
learn. to work with God, to choose with 
Christ, to deny self, take up our cross and 
follow our Saviour? Then, instead of tarry- 
ing in hopeless sadness at the grave of our 
treasures, we shall be as those who watch 
for the morning to restore us more than the 
night has taken away. Man’s first and tem- 
poral history dates from the garden, his 
second and eternal life from the grave. In 
his first nature he was forbidden the tree of 
life, in his second he has a right to it. Para- 
dise bestows what Eden denied. Christ’s 
course was from the glory of heaven to the 
shame of Golgotha, that from thence, through 
God’s acre, He might inherit what is now for 
ever his distinctive glory. Let us learn to 
die with Hima, and be buried with Him, that 
with Him we may rise ; for if we suffer with 
Him, we shall be glorified together, and for 
ever be with the Lord. 

W. PULSFORD. 





RESPECT THE BURTHEN. 


An Encident. 


THe AUTHOR oF “JoHN HALIFAx, GENTLEMAN.” 


REAT Garibaldi, through the streets one day, 
Passing triumphant, while admiring throngs, 
With acclamations and exultant songs, 


For the uncrownéd kingly man made way,— 
Met one poor knave, ’neath heavy burthen bowed, 
Indifferent to the hero and the crowd. 


His zealous followers would have driven aside 
The sorry creature, but that good man said, 
Stretching a kind hand o’er the suffering head, 


* Respect the burthen.” 


Then, majestic-eyed, 


He paused, and passed on, no one saying him nay: 
The heavy-laden also went his way. 
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Thou happy soul, who travellest like a king 
Aiong the rose-strewn pathway of thy lot, 
Respect the burthen. Thou may’st see it, or not, 
For one heart is to another a sealéd thing. 
Laughter there is that hideth sobs or moans : 
Firm footsteps can leave blood-prints on the stones. 


Respect the burthen, whatsoe’er it be : 
Whether loud outcries vex the startled air, 
Or in dumb agony of loss, despair 
Lifts her still face, so like tranquillity ;— 
Though each strained heart-string quivers, never shrinks : 
‘“‘ Let this cup pass from me !”—then, stoops and drinks. 


O heavy burthen! Why ’tis borne, and how, 
None know save those who bear; and Him whose hand 
Has laid it on the shoulder, and said “ Stand— 
Stand upright. Take this chrism upon thy brow, 
My own anointed. Sore thy load may be ; 
But know,—beneath it thou art carrying Me.” 
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EXPERIMENTS IN AGRICULTURE, PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL. 


PART II. 


Bae first co-operative missionarizing from | member appears to me, I must say, of the 


Blennerhasset as a centre is thus de-| essence of the system. 


scribed :— 


**On such occasions one of our chief points was | 


the story of the Rochdale Pioneers, who had begun 
business in such a small way that they were laughed 
at by neighbouring shopkeepers, who said all their 
stock in trade might be carried in a wheelbarrow. 
Another chief point with us was that the Cleator 
Moor Co-operative Society had, for one quarter, 
declared a dividend equal to ninety per cent. per 
annum on its capital. My friend and I used to hold 
forth on these two points in turn, so that if: he told 
the story of the Pioneers, or ‘ wheeled the barrow,’ 
as we used to say, I exhibited the Cleator Moor 
balance-sheet ; and if I held forth on the Pioneers, 
he spoke on the balance-sheet ; and if together we 


managed to speak for twenty minutes in our opening | 


addresses, we thought we had done well.” 


But the early introduction of “ Timothy 
Tarbucket ” into the co-operative campaign 
gave, before long, a distinctive character to 
Blennerhasset co-operation, and to this per- 
sonage, I fear, must be attributed a large 
portion of the losses which the previous part 
of this article has told of. And who was 
Timothy Tarbucket ? 

The principle which has made distributive 
co-operation within the last twenty-five years 
a thorough success in our manufacturing 
districts has been that of the distribution of 
profits in proportion to purchases. A number 
of persons have clubbed together their small 
capitals to establish shops, the profits of 
which, after payment of a moderate interest 
on share capital, and after any other deduc- 
tions for educational purposes, bonus to 
employés, &c., are divided, not as in an 
ordinary joint-stock company on _ share 
capital, but upon custom. The advantage 
of the plan is, that the owners of the shop 
having every incentive to become its cus- 
tomers, are freed from the temptations 
peculiar to trade in the way of false weight 
and measure, adulteration, the selling of an 
inferior for a superior article, &c. Originally 
the distribution of profit upon custom was, 
and it is still mainly, confined to members ; 
but of late years a practice has grown up of 
giving a reduced rate of profit, say a quarter 
or a half, to customers who are not members, 
the result being that such customers, having 
once received their quarter or half “ divi,” 
easily become members to receive the 
whole. 

Some distinction of rate between the 
dividend of the member and of the non- 








The moderate 
interest {paid on capita? in these bodies 
cannot be considered as more than a com- 
pensation for the cost and risk of its outlay. 
If under such circumstances no further 
advantage be allowed to the member in the 
distribution of profit, his position, charged 
as he is with ‘the responsibilities of manage- 
ment, which may on certain occasions prove 
a heavy.tax upon his time, becomes really 
worse than that of the non-member, who, 
without having risked a farthing, gets the 
same dividend on his purchases. Thus the 
number of members, instead of increasing, 
will tend always to diminish; office alone 


| will be the source of gain, and the concern is 


likely to resolve. itself into a close body of 
irresponsible officials, with a mob of irre- 
sponsible customers round them, -and from 
which, under the name of a larger co- 
operation, every guarantee of good faith and 
fair dealing has fallen away. No doubt, if 
these officials are just men, they will deal as 
justly with their customers as under the 
most perfect co-operative system, but there 
is no real co-operation between them ; the 
one gives justice, the other receives it; 
there is nothing to bind them together in its 
practice. Go a step further, suppress the 
dividend altogether, and you will have in 
your shopkeeper—‘ Timothy Tarbucket.” 
Thus, at the first co-operative meeting at 
Aspatria, the proposition was, “that share- 
holders and non-shareholders should share 
equally as to dividend,” and it “met with a 
good deal of opposition.” A few evenings 
afterwards, Timothy Tarbucket, i fropria 
persona, made his appearance, as a sup- 
posititious shopkeeper appointed “for the 
public good,” and paid “a certain fixed rate 
of interest on such capital as he would have 
to devote to the business, while he was to 
supply goods to the public at large at the 
cheapest possible rate ;” being bound at the 
same time “to render public accounts, 
periodically, of all the transactions of the 
shopkeeping business he wou.d thus be-con- 
ducting, as the public servant, for the public 
good.” No doubt a highly benevolent kind 
of shopkeeping; but one of which the 
efficiency rests entirely on the discovery of 
that Timothy Tarbucket, who, being pos- 
sessed of adequate capital, is content, 
on the appointment of heaven knows what 
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irresponsible persons, to devote such capital 
at a certain fixed rate of interest to the 
carrying on of business “for the public 
good.” 

Obviously there could be but one 
Timothy Tarbucket—Mr. William Lawson 
—and it is greatly to the credit of Cumber- 
land honesty and self-reliance that not only 
was the “Timothy Tarbucket proposition a 
good deal opposed,” when first brought 
forward, but, “ at another well-attended meet- 
ing soon afterwards . . . the Rochdale kind 
of confederated shopkeeping, commonly 
known as the co-operative store system, was 
voted for by a large majority in preference 
to the Timothy Tarbucket system.” It is, 
moreover, added that “ the co-operative store 
system was adopted in Aspatria, taken hold 
of by people of the right sort, prospered, 
and proved very advantageous to the village 
and neighbourhood.” But Timothy Tar- 
bucket did not give in, and by 1867 we find 
his views triumphant under the banner of 
“Free co-operation.” “It seemed to some 
of us,” writes Mr. Lawson— 

‘‘That the co-operative societies of the time 
were too exclusive in their character, inasmuch as 
they were societies generally of separate classes or 
sets of people, not aspiring so much to co-operate 
for the public good, as for the good of their respective 
classes or sets. . . It was suggested that a new move- 
ment should be set on foot, having for its real and 
professed object, not merely the good one of earning 
as much profit as ‘possible for shareholders, or the 
better one of earning as much profit as possible for 
workers, or the still better one of earning as much 
dividend as possible for purchasers, but neither more 
nor Jess than that of being as useful as possible to the 
public at large. Believing, as I did, that co-operation 
with that one great object for its bond of union, would 
ultimately be found sounder in principle, and more-pro- 
ductive of the general good than the co-operation 
of the then-existing co-operative societies would be, 
I published a statement declaring that all the profits 
over two and a half per cent. per annum on a stated 
amount of my capital, during a certain time, would 
be devoted to the public good; and I invited every- 
body who was able and willing to co-operate with 
me for that end, to do so in any way that occasion 
might offer, and particularly in the matter of making, 
for the public use, as much profit as possible on the 
capital devoted to the public good, on the terms 
above-mentioned.” 

In short, failing to get anybody to appoint 
him, Timothy Tarbucket appointed himself 
general manager, on behalf of the human 
race, of whatever businesses he might choose 
to engage in. How the principle of supply- 
ing goods “to the public at large at the 
cheapest possible rate,” from which, as we 
have seen, he started, was to be reconciled 
with that of making “as much profit as possible 
on the capital devoted to the public good,” 
does not indeed appear. The practice of 





the latter is generally conceded on sufferance 
to ladies at charitable bazaars; but unless 
we are prepared to accept the Jesuitry of the 
end justifying the means, it is hard to see 
how a man can be bound to sell everything 
at the cheapest possible rate, except when 
he means to make a particularly good use of 
the price, in which case he may make as 
much profit as possible out of the purchaser, 
There is either such a thing asa fair price 
and a fair profit, or there is not. If there is 
not, there can be no obligation to sell cheap, 
If there is, the fair price cannot be the 
cheapest and the dearest by turns, according 
to the seller’s views as to the disposal of the 
money. 

Timothy Tarbucket having won the day, 
“William Lawson, licensed to deal in tobac- 
co” was written in white letters on a black 
board over his shop or shops—with what 
success may be seen by turning back to the 
account of the shopkeeping losses of the esta- 
blishment. It is but fair to say that some 
of Mr, Lawson’s most faithful coadjutors, as 
Messrs. Hunter and Tiffin, in vain continued 
to advocate the establishment of co-operative 
stores by the people themselves, insfead of 
an extension of Timothy Tarbucket’s ven- 
tures, one incident of which was the election 
of storekeepers by universal suffrage. Of 
the Blennerhasset shop it is observed, that 
the present storekeeper, “and the one who 
has made it pay, would have been put in 
two years earlier but for universal suffrage.” 

The really unique characteristic of the sys- 
tem, however, it will be seen, was that it was 
not only carrying on business for the benefit 
of the world at large, but with the advice of 
the world at large. And, in fact, though the 
system was only inaugurated in 1867, it was 
really at work, under both aspects, before. 
The account of the “public good depart- 
ments,” we find, commences in 1866. On 
the other hand, it had been the practice, in 
the early years of the Blennerhasset esta- 
blishment, to call together for consultation 
some of the chief officials, as the head man 
and gardener at Blennerhasset, and the head 
man at Prior Hall. Then all the “regular 
male and female labourers” of Blennerhasset 
farm were summoned for consultation ; and 
again when the co-operative offer of 1866 
was made, an “open council” was intro- 
duced, in which “the right to discuss and 
vote was not limited to the workers, but any 
one was entitled to attend and give the 
benefit of his or her advice.” It was at first 
to be held daily, for half an hour after 
dinner, but that time being greatly exceeded 
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on the occasion, a Saturday meeting, from 
three to six P.M., was soon substituted, and 
although three hours proved too short a 
time for the discussions, when many resolu- 
tions were brought forward, “six o’clock was 
tea-time, and the then home attractions 
always proved stronger than the love of 
‘ fratching’ (z.¢. disputing).” 

The meetings of the open council, we are 
told, “‘ were at first highly characteristic, the 
workers expressing their feelings and ideas 
more freely than they afterwards did, when 
they had learned by experience that every- 
thing could not be put to rights by passing 
motions.” The excitement came to a head 
when the bailiff, on an occasion when many 
changes had to be proposed, “introduced 
them under the title of a Reform Bill.” 
Some of the resolutions (for they can hardly 
be termed clauses) of this reform bill are of 
a very original character ; ¢.g.— 

‘“‘TII. That the gardener look after his own de- 
partment, and that alone; and as it is a great loss 
to the interests of the establishment, that he at once 
desist;from standing over the workers, joiners, labour- 


ers, and any one and every one who will stand and talk 
with him. . . 


“‘TV. That the working farm-bailiff never omit 
going into the field with his workers at seven o’clock 
in the morning, and that he remain with them till 
the hours of labour are done; except some very 
urgent business connected with Mr. Lawson’s interest 
compel him to leave. That instead of a stick he take 
some work-tool, and like a man say ‘ Come,’ instead 
of ‘Go;’ and that his wages be after next Friday 
18s. per week.” 

Except a resolution for reducing the women 
labourers’ wages to 1s. per day, and the 
fourth, on which there was no vote (the un- 
lucky wight therein referred to resigning), all 
the reform resolutions were carried, mostly 
by unanimous vote. But it alarmed the 
heads of departments; the clerk, who was 
much valued, “at once looked out for a 
quieter situation, and could not be induced 
to stay by an offer of much higher pay.” 
Mr. Lawson was on the Continent at the 
time, and on his return “ pointed out that the 
council had only advising powers. Then,” 
he tells us, “‘ some one would ask, ‘ What’s the 
good of voting? Mr. Lawson’Ill not tie him- 
self to do as we vote.’ To this a good 
answer was, ‘ Of course not, for you might 
vote all my money to those present.’ ” 

‘‘The last meeting of the open council was in 
July (1867?) when I proposed to make the gardener 
farm-bailiff ; and this, though negatived by the coun- 
cil, was afterwards carried into effect(!) The 
workers, too, were by this time tired of counselling, 
and were not sorry when I said that, as only the 
advice of those who felt an interest in the subject 
was of value, the meetings would be held weekly in 
the school, on Tuesday evenings, and not in working 





hours. This evening meeting remained an institu- 
tion till the end. In my absence, however, the 
attendance, except upon very popular questions, was 
small. . . At first, ‘Once a week,’ was the ular 
official name . . . but a motion ‘that it be c the 
Blennerhasset Parliament’ was passed, and ulti- 
mately adopted. . . This Parliament was virtually 
a public assembly of the people, being free and open 
to anybody. . . and any one was; welcome to take 
part in its proceedings, and by giving sufficient 
notice to its secretary, to bring forward almost any 
subject for discussion. . . Not only did it discuss 
farming affairs, or things over which the establish- 
ment had control, but questions of outside interest. . . 
The want of a post-office or receiving box in the 
village was felt, and a resolution to that effect being 
passed, led to a government inspector making his 
appearance; and a receiving-box was soon after- 
wards established. Several free reading-rooms, a 
free library, the Blennerhasset free school, and the 
free night-school, were also established through the 
‘Parliament.’ Through it, too, a number of Cum- 
berland people were enabled to visit the great Exhi- 
bition at Paris in 1867. . . Sometimes petty disputes 
of the neighbours were introduced for discussion. . . 
If Jane Jones supposed herself .to have a grievance 
against her next-door neighbour, Mary Smith, she 
determined to bring it before the ‘ Parliament,’ and 
give notice of it to the secretary, for him to placard 
itin the village the day before the meeting. She 
had thus a good deal of time for reflection before 
getting up to state her case; and she was also likely 
to be tolerably temperate in language, and to be kept 
pretty near the truth. . . Often, too, when workers 
thought themselves aggrieved, and wished to make 
long-winded complaints privately, it was found very 
convenient to refer them to the ‘ Parliament ;’ and, 
happily the greatest talkers in private life seemed 
sometimes to have least to say when called upon to 
speak in public. . . During the latter days of our 
‘ Parliament’... it instituted a system of mutual 
criticism, by which whoever chose might... have 
deliberately pointed out the supposed good or bad 
traits in his character, as the case might ,be, with 
suggestions or advice for his future guidance. There 
was freedom of speech, not -_ in name, but in 
reality; and occasionally the cool and pointed way 
in which workpeople of the establishment criticized 
those who were ‘in authority over them’ was divert- 
ing, but might have been otherwise, but for the quiet 
way in which those criticized ‘stood fire.’ ”” 


The sphere of greatest usefulness fo1 the 
‘“‘ Parliament” seems, however, to have been 
that of the “ Public-good departments,” upon 
which £1,736 15s. 113d. gross, or £1,301 
12s. 103d. net, were expended between 
1866 and the spring of 1872. This expendi- 
ture is classed under nine heads :—“ Co- 
operative meetings,” which only stand for 
42 48. 10d., many of the early expenses 
having been “incurred before the days of 
account - keeping;” “ Agricultural experi- 
ments,” which are debited with £207 16s. 
10}d.; “ Free library and school-room,” re- 
presenting £339 115. 9d. ; “ Free schooling,” 
4298 17s. 114d.; “ Free bath-room,” £7 
os. 73d. only; “Noble Temple” (it is ex- 
plained that this is a public hall, built on a 
piece of land known as “Noble Fields,” 
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and thence deriving its name), £225 ; 
“ Public assistance,” £317 145.; and “ Fes- 
tivals and trips,’ £338 9s. 114d. The 
“Free Library and Reading-rooms were per- 
haps the most useful and successful.” The 
total number of volumes rose from 550 in 
1867 to 1,754 in 1872; and that of loans 
from 200 in 1867 to 2,340 in 1871, falling, 
however, to 1,210 in 1872. That this repre- 
sents a large amount of “solid reading” is 
claimed on the strength of a table analyzing 
2,156 loans in the winter of 1870-1, which 
shows that the loans of works of fiction 
amounted to 36°91 per cent., or, with the 
circulation of juvenile books, 56°71, as 
against 78°4 in Boston (America), 73 at 
Liverpool, and 55 in Manchester. Religious 
books, which were of all creeds, show also a 
fair per-centage of 5°93. 

‘* Paine’s works were also in the library, but a 
friend induced Mr. Lawson to withdraw them for 
seven years. Paine’s works were at the same time 
condemned to be burnt, but circumstances delayed 
the execution for two years, and not till Christmas, 
1871, was the sentence carried out. For some days 
before it was well advertised, and both his defenders 
and detractors were invited to discuss his merits and 
shortcomings at the fire. On the appointed day Mr. 
Lawson gave a sketch of his life and times, and 
from an American publication read a long list of 
testimonials of Paine’s political services and cha- 
racter. Then the Dissenting minister of the place 
spoke against him, after which a friend from Car- 
lisle spoke in favour of his works, which were then 
burnt by Mr. Lawson on the village green.” 


There is a good deal of interesting and 
often amusing detail in the book about the 
reading-rooms and the school, which last 
was extinguished by the Education Act— 
Mr. Lawson intimating that “now the Go- 
vernment had undertaken to educate the 
nation, he did not think it necessary that he 
should bear the whole expense” of the 
school, whilst the Government considered 
the district too small for a School Board. 
One or two interesting items are included 
under the head of “ Public assistance.” 
Relays of London City missionaries were for 
several years entertained during the summer 
months, sometimes with their wives and 
families, each “set” staying for several 
weeks. A friend (Mr. George Moore, of 
London) paid their railway fares, whilst the 
farm supplied all their wants, except wine 
and beer. £57 55. 3}d. is charged to this ac- 
count for the year 1869, and it would seem 
that a proposal was made in the following 
year to control “the extent of choice in the 
bill of fare, and the expenses incurred in 
taking the missionaries to the sights of the 
county.” This was met by two resolutions, 





which were carried in the parliament sitting 
of March 2gth, 1870: “That no missionaries 
come, except we plan to treat them gentle- 
manly,” and “That three sets come this 
year ;” and “it must be mentioned, to the 
credit of workpeople at the farm, that they 
voted to entertain missionaries at the expense 
of diminishing their next bonus.” But when 
one of the missionaries “ objected in the vil- 
lage parliament to the labourers voting higher 
wages to themselves, which, they said, was 
voting money out of Mr. Lawson’s pocket, 
the labourers did not relish this interfer. 
ence in their affairs . . . and one rose up and 
said, ‘ Perhaps the gentlemen forget that we 
pay for thee.’” 

A special chapter is devoted to “ festi- 
vals,” and nothing can be racier than the 
frankness with which the failure of these ec- 
centric entertainments is chronicled, and the 
adverse comments on them are recorded. 
In order that their nature should be under- 
stood, it should be stated that Mr. Lawson, 
who is somewhat deaf, had in 1861 tried a 
vegetarian diet in the hope of benefiting his 
hearing, and afterwards thought he “saw 
that the vegetarian theory was true.” So at 
Christmas, 1866, hoping to be able to showthat 
“a good and attractive meal” could be sup- 
plied for three farthings ora penny per head, he 
got up a vegetarian dinner, in which he deter- 
mined that “all the food should be of British 
growth.” Thus not only were rice, raisins, 
currants, &c., excluded, but sugar, and with 
sugar—for some reason which is not apparent 
(seeing that Cheshire and its salt-mines were 
not far off)—salt. Hence, at this “festival of 
festivals,” as it is termed, to which hundreds 
of people came, Mr. Lawson admits that “as 
a whole, the refreshment part of it did not 
give general satisfaction.” Mr. Hunter, in 
plainer terms, says that owing to want of 
experience and want of cooking accommoda- 
tion, “some dishes were badly singed, and 
nearly all of them were served up repulsively 
cold ... the greater portion of the food 
being rendered useless,” and much of it 
being “so singed and soured that the pigs 
refused to eat it the second day.” At the 
following festivals meat was wisely supplied 
on payment, though “ free food, generally in 
the form of rice, boiled with currants or | 
raisins,” was provided. After 1869, “the 
trouble and expense were so great that the 
weekly parliament pretty unanimously con- 
sented to discontinue these annual festivals.” 
There ‘were also “trips” generally to Kes- 
wick, but there was in 1867 a more ambitious 
one to Paris, on the occasion of the Great 
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Exhibition in that city ; and at the same time 
Mr. Lawson went to see an estate in France 
which had been recommended to him as 
being admirably adapted for agricultural co- 
operation. He was accompanied, amongst 
other persons, by a neighbour, who has given 
a very entertaining account of the excursion. 
Suffice it to say that eight hundred acres of 
land, reported to be “ most suitably situated 
for irrigation purposes,” proved to consist of 
six hundred acres of water and two hundred 
of mire and reeds. 

It must now be observed that, during the 
latter part of the period to which his book 
refers, Mr. Lawson’s experiments went on to 
a great extent without him. In June, 1867, 
he ceased to reside at Brayton, and after- 
wards travelled a great deal, both on the 
Continent and in America—in which latter 
country he seems to have been in 1868, 1869, 
and 1870. He intended at the time to settle 
down at Blennerhasset before long, and be- 
come his own head-man. But he had evi- 


dently become tired of the thing; and the 
potato-disease in 1871, and a fire which in 
August of that year destroyed the farm- 
buildings, seem to have given the coup de 
grace to his agricultural experiments. 


‘** About the end of 1871 it seemed clear that my 
farming was very far from being remunerative, and 
from giving prospect of becoming so. All, or nearly 
all prospect of my ever living on the farm had 
vanished, and I had already had ten years’ experience 
of the pleasure of holding a farm without living on 
it... . I had had a pretty good spell of farming, 
such as it was, soI offered the Blennerhasset estate 
for sale, and on the 2nd of February, 1872, it passed 
from my hands to those of my brother (Sir Wilfrid) 
at the price of £30,000, the fixed machinery being 
taken at the valuation of £847.” 


So ended Mr. Lawson’s “Ten Years of 
Gentleman-farming with co-operative objects.” 
Since then he has continued to publish yearly 
balance-sheets of his expenditure for the 
“ public good,” containing the account of his 
investments on that account, and of the dis- 
posal of the income arising therefrom. 

It is remarkable that the last bailiff of 
Blennerhasset, after four years of experience 
there, besides three previously at Prior Hall, 
whilst very frankly stating the mistakes which 
he considers Mr. Lawson to have committed, 
declares that he “would have lost nothing 
by all his improvements,” had he kept the 
property. He acutely says of Mr. Lawson 
| that “ although he did nothing rashly, yet any- 
_ thing which was strange, or out of the ordi- 
| nary way, he took delight in... . . He would 
| have done striking good had he fully carried 
| Out the branches entered upon ; but as soon 





as any new scheme was got into working 
order, it was laid aside ; and in my opinion 
this was the main cause of Mr. Lawson’s 
non-success.” He adds :— 


**Mr. Lawson co-operated with, his workers very 
successfully, all his offers to them being highly 
appreciated and well wrought for; and the workers 
were just beginning to have full confidence in their 
employer, when the establishment was broken up. 
The class of workers on the farm were quite a 
superior body, and well worthy of co-operating with.” 


There can be no use in dwelling on the 
errors committed by Mr. Lawson in his ex- 
periments ; they are patent on the face of the 
foregoing history. He says himself, with 
characteristic candour, “‘ My hope is that if it 
shall appear that my objects were right in 
the main, and the ends I sought to accom- 
plish justifiable in themselves, others may not 
be discouraged from prosecuting them with 
better knowledge and judgment.” One 
thing, however, needs to be pointed out. 

Although nowhere in the book are Mr. 
Lawson’s undertakings placed upon the foot- 
ing of Christian principle—and indeed there 
are several indications that he was looked 
upon by his neighbours as a sceptic—yet it is 
clear that in endeavouring to carry out what 
he terms “ everybody’s duty to devote his 
private property to the public good,” he is 
simply seeking, in a measure, to realise the 
Christian ideal. Riches, station, ability, 
learning, are but gifts of which we have the 
stewardship, and in administering which we 
must love our neighbour as ourselves. But 
from the Christian point of view we must go 
further still. We must give ourselves; for 
we are not our own, we are bought with a 
price. And though it seems pharisaical to 
say so, when the work I have been noticing 
teems with instances of a generosity before 
which almost any Christian may be put to 
the blush, it is just this final sacrifice of self 
which one misses in Mr. Lawson’s under- 
takings. He could make almost any sacrifice 
but that. He would give anything of his 
own to his fellow-creatures, but he must have 
his own way in giving it. Hence it is that 
at bottom he can scarcely conceive of co- 
operation otherwise than as benevolent mas- 
tership. Mr. Lawson opening shop after 
shop on the Timothy Tarbucket principle, 
in order to give anybody and everybody 
the benefit of the best articles at the lowest 
price, is no doubt a far nobler spectacle than 
that of the committee of a co-cpezative store. 
discussing for two or three nights wi.ether 
the store-cat’s half-pennyworth of milk should 
not be cut down to a farthing’s worth (a well- 
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known incident in the history of Scotch co- 
operation). And yet the same result which 
was aimed at by the Timothy Tarbucket 
shops, if realised by a working together 
of many people who have each made some 
sacrifice, tends far more to bring out the 
truth that we are members one of another 
than where all the benevolence is on one 
side, and the other side has only to accept 
its gifts. Co-operation may have very ugly 
phases—may seem at times almost as if it 
only served to develope new forms. of selfish- 
ness. But this is only because those who 
practise it cannot understand or are not true 
to its principles ; because they look upon it 
only as a clever system for doing certain 
things, intercepting certain profits, and not 
| as a method meant for all mankind, founded 
upon the laws of the universe. “ Free Co- 
operation,” on the other hand, according to 
Mr. Lawson’s practice, means really for the 
bulk of the world freedom not to co-operate 
—freedom to the many to derive all the 
benefit they can from the benevolence of the 
few. 

Although, therefore, Mr. Lawson’s farming 
was carried on “with co-operative objects,” 
his experience proves little either for or against 
co-operation, technically so called. In a 
very guarded way Mr. Hunter infers from the 
steady nature in the decrease of the propor- 
tionate cost of labour per acre after 1866 





(from £5 15.3}d.to £1 16s.), that “ co-opera- 
tion should be credited with a share in it,” as 
he knows “that after the first taste of bonus- 
money in 1869, there was more faith exhi- 
bited in it by the workpeople, and in many 
cases a real endeavour was made to keep 
down the expenses and further the business.” 
He says elsewhere, “As far as mere figures 
go, co-operation seems not to have been 
without effect on the labourers, so marked is 
this decrease in the cost of labour.” And 
again, Mr. Lawson says himself, “I think 
the taste of bonus in 1870 had some effect in 
lessening the expenditure of 1871 ; but the 
potato-disease and the disastrous fire of this 
year made our profits wé/.” But it is clear 
that where everything is as experimental as it 
was at Blennerhasset, no offer of a bonus on 
labour could have much effect, since the 


labourers, work as they might, could never 


make sure of earning one. The only wonder 
is, that a profit should have been occasion- 
ally realised, and that there should have been 
in 1869 a “great bonus year, in which 
41,715 45. of profit was netted, and #10 
19s. 11d. bonus were allotted to every full- 
time worker throughout the year.” 

If my readers have found any interest in 
what I have told them of Mr. Lawson’s ex- 
periments, I can only add they will find far 
more to interest them in the book itself which 
relates them. 

J. M. LUDLOW. 





IN DUNBLANE CATHEDRAL. 


III. 


\ E look for God, yet fail to mark 
His coming, for his way is dark, 

Now wrapt in cloud, now hid yet more 

In that which was not heretofore ; 
And where his hand will show 
Its might we may not know. 


His ways are not our ways; not there 
Where we have looked in our despair 
Our help is found, and sure defence: 
The arm of His Omnipotence 
A strange salvation brings 
From all unlikely things. 


Vainly forecasting, mortals cry, 
Lo, here! lo, there! and while each eye 
Looks wistfully, He comes unseen 
Where never thought of Him had been, 
In what we dreaded most, 
Or held as labour lost. 


Mocking the wisdom of the wise, 
His visits are a fresh surprise ; 
’Tis but his Back-parts that we see, 
His work when it is history, 
The shadow that is cast 
Behind when He is past. 





So in that mighty age, when earth 

Travailed in pain with the new birth 

Of freer life and freer thought, 

God was there, and they knew it not ; 
They feared the Christ when He 
Came walking on the sea. 


The world was sick, and scarce might live, 

The Church no healing had to give, 

Misrule and madness did combine, 

With blood upon their skirts and wine, 
And all men’s hearts grew faint 
With long and vain complaint. 


The Pope that bare St. Peter’s keys 
Sat throned in soft, voluptuous ease, 
Or glued his right hand to the hilt 
With blood of men that he had spilt, 
Or wrought by craft and wile 
A policy of guile. 


And King and Kaiser heeded not 
The anguish their ambitions brought, 
And haughty knight, and lawless lord 
Rode forays with a robber horde, 
And prelates in their train 
With jewelled bridle-rein. 
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The monk was here, the monk was there, 
The barefoot friar was everywhere. 
But dangling cross, and numbered beads 
Told not of Christian words and deeds, 
Told but of bones and rags 
To swell their money-bags. 


No help was now in monk or friar ; 
The Wheat was choked with thorn and briar ; 
The Talent in the napkin wrapt ; 
The Virgins all in slumber lapt ; 
No shepherds in the fold 
But they had bought and sold. 


Still in the minster mass was sung 
With small bells ringing, and censers swung ; 
Still bowed the priest before the pyx, 
The altar high, and crucifix; 
And still the grand old psalm 
Pealed through the pillared calm 


But all was show of life in death— 
A credo pattered without faith, 
Peccavi with no penitence, 
And worship scant of reverence, 
And pardon sold of sins 
In shilling parchment skins. 


The old Church-forms had played their part ; 
Enlarging life, ennobling art, 
Shielding the weak against the strong, 
Upholding right by bearing wrong, 

And washing pilgrims’ feet 

In water clean and sweet. 


They had their day ; and vellum roll 
Attests in many a pictured scroll 
The patient faith with which they plied 
The saintly life they glorified, 
Till pride and sloth and lust 
Wasted like moth and rust. 


Then Turk and Tartar gathered head, 
And God was in their measured tread, 
When crescent gleamed, and horse-tails streamed 
O’er the proud walls where pedants dreamed ; 
And Learning wandered forth 
To free life in the North. 


Then cunning hand and thoughtful brain, 
Toiling and brooding im Almayne, 
Cast wondrous letters like a spell 
To catch the learning as it fell, 
And multiply and spread 
New life from the old dead. 


Fearful the nations stood aghast, 
When Stamboul to the Paynim passed: 
None heeded when the work was ripe 
Of wooden case, and leaden type ; 
But God then clothed in light 
Rode forth for Truth and Right. 


A little scholar from the East 
In Venice spread a ciassic feast, 
And bade the gods of Hellas rise, 
The heroes act their tragedies, 

And ancient sages speak 

In liquid, full-mouthed Greek. 


A little scholar in the North, 

At fools and folly launching forth, 

Writ mirthfully of monk and priest, 

And wisdom with the laugh increased ; 
For even their jesting then 
Deepened the life of men. 








A little monk in Germany 

Caught up the torch of liberty, 

And waved it through the shadowy pile, 

The cloister dim, and pillared aisle, 
And flashed a meaning new 
Which made the Credo true. 


Well could he of their learned writs, 

‘Well could he of their laughing wits ; 

No keener brain, no heart more gay 

In all that new world’s fresh array, 
Though he had reached the goa! 
Through agony of soul. 


And dark and threatening was the day 
Till he arose to guide the way ; 
All dark with Ethnic clouds that shot 
Light-bolts of scorn at every blot 
In the Kirk’s raiment seen, 
That once was white and clean. 


Lewd tales of nuns were in the air, 

Lewd jests were crackling everywhere ; 

The scholar’s epigram they knit ; 

They barbed the poet’s stinging wit ; 
And made the laugh rise higher 
At bickermg winter fire. 


Ebbed far away from prior and priest 
The life that, day by day, increased ; 
From kirk and choir ebbed far away 
The thought that gathered day by day ; 
And round the altars drew 
A weak unlettered crew. 


An evil time, when Faith and Praise 
And Learning go their several ways ; 
‘When priesthood at the scholar frowns, 
And scholars mock the shaven crowns ; 
And jibe replies to threat, 
And scorn is matched with hate. 


An evil time; till one shall say, 

«‘In God’s name, I will lead the way ; 

No lie can be of Him ; no light 

But hath in Him its fountain bright: 
Yea, Truth and God are one 
As sunshine and the sun.” 


Who loveth Christ, all truth must seek ; 
Who loveth Christ, all truth must speak ; 
He shipwrecks Christ’s pure Kirk who tries 
To anchor it to dreams and lies ; 

And all who seek to save 

Had need be true and brave. 


And thus the little monk arose 
To save the Church from mocking foes, 
When lo! the Church arose in wrath 
To sweep him from her miry path ; 
Hating no foe like him 
Who lit her cloisters dim. 


Small care had she for wanton jest ; 

No epigram disturbed her rest ; 

The poet’s rhyme, the scholar’s wit, 

The fungous tale found audience fit 

s Who chuckled low and fat 
In monkish cells thereat. 


Bnt woe be to her son who dares 

TS love the light, and who prepares 

Fox higher faith, and nobler deeds 

By nfaith in her worn-out creeds !-~ 
That touches in the quick 
Which hates a heretic. 
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Wild clamour rose, and passion shook 
A mail-clad hand at text and book, 
And councils met, and cunning plied 
Its craft, and with oppression vied ; 
But he lift up his psalm, 
And went on brave and calm. 


And all the lands from slumber woke, 
And captive thought its fetters broke ; 
Some living water found, some wine 
Of madness in the Book divine ; 
Some weary of Freedom grew, 
And forged them fetters new. 


But light and life increased ; for God 
Upon the wingéd tempest rode : 

He shook the earth, He shook the heaven, 
And dead and withered leaves were driven, 
With sticks of nestling rooks, 

To rot in hidden nooks. 


Fierce battle raged by land and sea, 
In Flanders and in Italy ; 
For wrath must come that wrath may cease, 
And war is mcther of true peace ; 
Yet half the fury grew 
From ingots of Peru. 


Free mind set free new forces vast 
By slow retort, and furnace blast ; 
But Power the new force seized to bind 
Once more the liberated mind, 
And for man’s bondage brought 
What the free mind had wrought. 


Yet passed the light from shore to shore, 
And northward trending more and more 
It grew from loss, it grew from gain 
On Flemish field, or Spanish main, 
From martyr-fires and scars 
Of new religious wars. 


To Allan’s banks the preacher came 
Who made the nation ; earning blame 
Of all the lewd, disordered crew, 
But honour of the wiser few 

Who for the people feel, 

And love the commonweal. 


Brave heart! he feared not face of man; 

Feared only when a lie began ; 

And still with caustic humour spoke 

For truth and right, and for the folk 
Besotted and befooled, 
Unguided and misruled. 


Fierce passions surged around the throne 
Where fellest tragedies were done ; 
A fated woman, bold and fair, 
A fatal love awakened there ; 
And who but lipped the cup 
His life must render up. 


The poet languished for her glance, 

For her the hero shamed his lance, 

The wily statesman lost his wit, 

And Princeling sighed and Favourite : 
She witched them with her eye, 
And they must love, and die. 





He only fearless came and went, 

Untouched by artful blandishment ; 

First, nobly pitiful, and then 

As nobly stern ; his searching ken 
Detecting that keen mind 
Which languished but to blind. 


They passed, these twain who only knew 
What they would have, and dared to do— 
She to a weird and woful fate, 
He to be named among the great, 

And in a nation’s story 

To find his fitting glory. 


They passed ; and for the race of kings 
And prophets, with their warfarings, 
The Pedant Prelate made a stir 
Against the Pedant Presbyter ; 

And throned as in a dream 

Sat Pedantry supreme. 


They wrangled—how they wrangled, Lord, 
About Thy purpose and Thy Word! 
And each with pedant confidence 
Declared Thine absolute, final sense, 
And claimed Thy Holy Chrism 
For his small syllogism ! 


Yet ’neath their bickering and their strife 
Lay the great germ of modern life, 
Growing on mountain, moor, and bog, 
Unknown to angry theologue, 

Or lawyer with his writs, 

Or trooper scant of wits. 


Slowly it grew, with none to see,— 
The state supreme, the people free, 
The law that knows no changeful creed, 
The civic right of loyal deed ; 
Deliverance of the age 
From priestly tutelage. 


Slowly it grew; and Leighton stood 

Alone ’mong men of wrath and blood, 

In the dim twilight of the day 

That dawned, uncertain, on his way, 
Nor might he comprehend 
Whither its strifes would tend. 


Sweet were to him the glimmerings faint 
Of mission monk, and Culdee saint 
In the dim past, when nations grew 
Cradled in Christ's pure faith and true, 
And walked in lowly trust, 
Led by the wise and just. 


And sweet to him the days of old 
When faithful shepberd watched the fold ~ 
*Gainst wolf and robber, laying down 
His life to win the martyr’s crown, 
High charge and trust to keep 
By dying for the sheep. 


But these sharp times of certain speech, 
When none would hear, and all would teach, 
When some would kill, and some would die, 
But all were absolute and high, 

Prelate and Presbyter, 

As if they could not err, 


He comprehefded not, but tried 

To quiet now the wrath and pride, 

To heal wkét there was hope, to pray 

When hop® of healing died away: 
And these things were his talk 
In the dim “ Bishop’s Walk.” 


WALTER C. SMITH. 
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By JEAN INGELOW. 


|| CHAPTER XXXII.—MR. BRANDON IS MADE 
THE SUBJECT OF AN HONOURABLE COMPA- 
RISON,. 





O HN 
MORTI- 
MER, 
thanks 
ta (a 
strong 
frame 
and an 
excel- 
lent 
con s ti- 
tution, 
was 
soon 
able to 
rise. He 
stood 
by his 
little 
RS Janie 
S|) when 
o..| she was 
laid in 
| the grave, and felt, when he could think 
about it, how completely he and his had 
|| been spared the natural sorrow they would 
have suffered by the overshadowing gloom of 
|| greater misfortunes. 

There was no mother to make lamentation. 
It was above all things needful to keep up 
| Johnnie's spirits, and not discourage him. 
|| He had gone through a harder struggle for 
‘his life than his father knew of; but the 
| sight of his pinched features and bright, 
anxious eyes began only now to produce 
their natural effect. John always came into 
| his room with a serene countenance, and if 
‘he could not command his voice so as to 
|| speak steadily and cheerfully, he sat near 
|/him, and was silent, 


— 


dy [= 
== 











| 
| 
| 
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| There was little sign of mourning about | 


| the face. Never did a beautiful little pro- 
| mising life slip away so unobserved. Anas- 
| tasia did not even know that her companion 
| was gone. She was still not out of danger, 
| and ‘she wanted a world of watching and 
| comforting and amusing. 

They all wanted that. John, as he passed 
| from room to room, strangely grateful for the 
care and kindness that had come into his 


house almost unbidden, was sometimes 
XVI—53 








relieved himself in listening to the talk that 
went on. 

Only two of his children were quite un- 
hurt; these were Barbara (and she found 
quite enough occupation in waiting on her 
twin-sister) and little Hugh, who sometimes 
wandered. about after his father almost as 
disconsolate as himself, and sometimes 
helped to amuse Bertram, showing him 
pictures, while Mrs. Christie told him tales. 
Master Bertram Mortimer, having reached 
the ripe age of nine years, had come to the 
conclusion that it was muffish—like a cad, 
like a girl—to cry. So when his broken arm 
and other grievances got beyond his power of 
endurance, he used to call out instead, while 
his tender-hearted little brother did the crying 
for him, stuffing his bright head into the 
pillows and sobbing as if his heart would 
break. 

On one of these occasions John drew the 
child away and took him down-stairs. “ I’m 
crying about Janie too,” he said, creeping 
into his father’s arms to be consoled, and 
not knowing the comfort this touch of 
natural sorrow had imparted to an over- 
strained heart. 

The weather was unusually hot for the 
time of year, the doors and windows stood 
open, so that John could pass about as he 
pleased ; he judged by the tone of voice in 
which each one spoke whether things were 
going well or not. After he had sent little 


| Hugh to bed that evening he went up-stairs 


and sat in a staircase window, in full view 
of Johnnie’s room, Swan was talking by the 
boy’s bedside, while Johnnie seemed well 
content to listen. Little notice was taken 
when he appeared, and the discourse went 
on with quiet gravity, and that air of convic- 
tion which Swan always imparted to his words. 

“« Ay, sir, Mr. Fergus will have it that the 
cottagers are obstinate because they won't 
try for the easy things as he wants them to. 
The common garden stuff they show has 
allers been disgraceful, and yet, some- 
times they interfere with him and take.a 
prize for flowers. ‘That shows they know 
their own business,’ says I; ‘it don’t follow 
that because my parrot can talk, my dog’s 
obstinate because he won’t learn his letters.’ 
‘ Mr. Swan,’ says he, ‘ you’re so smothered in 
illustrations, there’s no ‘argufying with you.’ 
Master Johnnie, you was to drink your beef 
tea by this time.” 
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“Not just yet. Ihate it. Tell me the 
rest about Fergus.” 

“¢ Well,’ he said, ‘I mean no disrespect to 
you, Mr. Swan.’ ‘No?’ saysI. ‘No,’ said 
he, ‘but you and I air that high among the 
competitors that if we didn’t try against one 
another we could allers hev it our own way. 
Now, if you'll not show your piccatees this 
time, I’ll promise you not to bring forrard so 
much as one pelagonium.’” 

“The cheat!” exclaimed Johnnie. “Why 
we have none worth mentioning, and the 
piccatees are splendid, Swanny.” 

“ That’s it, sir. He’d like me to keep out 
of his way, and then, however hard it might 
be on the other gardeners, he’d have all the 
county prizes thrown open to the cottagers, 
that’s to say, those he doesn’t want himself. 
He’s allers for being generous with what’s 
not his. He said as much to me as that he 
wished this could be managed. He thought 
it would be handy for us, and good for the 
poor likewise. ‘That,’ I says, ‘would be much 
the same as if a one-legged man should steal 
a pair of boots, and think to make it a 
righteous action by giving away the one he 
didn’t want in charity.’ As he was so fond 
of illustrations, I thought I’d give him enough 
of them. ‘ Mr. Swan,’ says he, ‘ rather hot, 
this here is very plain speaking.’ ‘I paid 
for my pipe myself,’ says I, ‘and I shall 
smoke it which sile my mouth I please.’ 
So now you know why we quarrelled, sir. 
It’s the talk of all the country round, and 
well it may be, for there’s nobody fit to hold a 
candle to us two, and all the other gardeners 
know it.” 

“T’ll drink the stuff now,” 
“ Father, is that you?” 

“Yes, my dearest boy.” 

“You can’t think how well I feel to-night, 
father. Swanny, go down and have some 
supper, and mind you come again.” 

‘* Ay, to be sure, Mr. Johnnie.” 

“ You're not going to sit up to-night, my 
good old friend,” said John, passing into the 
room. 

“ Well, no, sir, Mr. Johnnie hev cheated 
the doctor to that extent that he’s not to 
hev anybody by him this night, the nurse is 
to come in and give him a look pretty fre- 
quent, and that’s all.” 

John came and sat by his boy, took his 
thin hand, and kissed him. 

“Tt’s a lark, having old Swanny,” said the 
young invalid, “he’s been reading me a 
review of Mr. Brandon’s book. He told 
Val that Smiles at the post office had read it, 


said Johnnie. 





showed Mr. Brando: had a kind heart. 
‘And so he has,’ said Swan, ‘and he couldn’t 
hide that if he wished to. Why, he’s as 
good as a knife that has pared onions, sir,— 
everything it touches relishes of ’em.’” 

“You had better not repeat that to Mr. 
Brandon,” said John, “he is rather touchy | 
about his book. It has been very unfavour- | 
ably reviewed.” | 

“But Swan intended a compliment,” | 
answered Johnnie, “and he loves onions. [| 
often see him at his tea, eating slices of them 
with the bread and butter. You are better | 
now, dear father, are you not ?” 

“Yes, my boy. What made you think | 
there was anything specially the matter with | 
me?” 

“Oh, I knew you must be dreadfully | 
miserable, for you could hardly take any | 
notice even of me.” 

A small shrill voice, thin and silvery, was 
heard across the passage. 

“ Nancy often talks now,” said Johnnie; | 
‘**she spoke several times this morning.” 

John rose softly and moved towards it. 

“And what did the robin say then,” it 
asked. 

Emily’s clear voice answered, “The robin | 
said, ‘ No, my wings are too short, I cannot | 
fly over the sea, but I can stop here and be | 
very happy all the winter, for I’ve got a} 
warm little scarlet waistcoat.’ Then the | 
nightingale said, ‘What does winter mean? | 
I never heard of such a thing. Is it nice to 
eat ?” 

“That was very silly of the nightingale,” 
answered the little voice. ‘The father | 
thought it the sweetest and most consoling 
sound he had ever heard in his life. “ But 
tell the story,” it went on peremptorily in 
spite of its weakness, “and then did the 
robin tell him about the snow ?” 

“Oh yes; he said, ‘Sometimes such a 
number of little cold white feathers fall down 
from the place where the sun and moon live, 
that they cover up all the nice seeds and | 
berries, so that we can find hardly anything | 
to eat. But,’ the robin went on, ‘we don't | 
care very much about that. Do you see 
that large nest, a very great nest indeed, 
with a red top to it?’ ‘ Yes,’ the nightingale 
said he did. ‘A nice little girl lives there,’ 
said the robin. ‘ Her name is Nancy. When- 
ever the cold feathers come, she gives us 
such a number of crumbs.’ ” | 

** Father, look at me,” said the little crea- | 
ture, catching sight of her father. ‘“ Come | 
and look at me, I’m so grand.” She turned | 





and didn’t think much of it, but that it| her small white face on the pillow as he | 
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entered, and was all unconscious both how 
long it was since she had set her eyes on 
him, and the cause. Emily had been dress- 
ing a number of tiny dolls for her, with gauzy 
wings, and gay robes; they were pinned 
about the white curtains of her bed. “ My 
little fairies,” she said faintly ; “tell it, Mrs. 
Nemily.” 

“The fairies are come to see if Nancy 
wants anything,” said Emily. ‘Nancy is 
the little Queen. She is very much better 
this evening, dear John.” John knelt by the 
child to bring her small face close to his, 
and blessed her ; he had borne the strain of 
many miserable hours without a tear, but 
the sound of this tender little voice com- 
pletely overpowered him. 

Emily was the only person about him who 
was naturally and ardently hopeful, but she 
scarcely ever left the child. He was de- 
voured by anxiety himself, but he learned 
during the next two days to bless the elastic 
spirits of youth, and could move about 
among his other children pleased to see 
them smile and sometimes to hear them 
laugh. They were all getting better; Valen- 
tine took care they should not want for 
amusement, and Crayshaw, who, to do him 
justice, had not yet heard of little Janie’s 
death or of Nancy’s extremely precarious 
state, did not fail to write often, and bestow 
upon them all the nonsense he could think 
of. After his short sojourn in Germany, he 
had been sent back to Harrow, and there 
finding letters from the Mortimers awaiting 
him, had answered one of them as follows :— 


LINES COMPOSED ON RECEIVING A PORTRAIT 
OF GLADYS WITH BLOB IN HER ARMs. 
I gazed, and O with what a burst 
Of pride, this heart was striving ! 
His tongue was out! that touched me first. 
My pup! and art thou thriving ? 
I sniffed one sniff, I wept one weep 
(But checked myself, however), 
And then I spake, my words went deep, 
Those words were, ‘‘ Well, I never.” 


Tyrants avaunt! henceforth to me 
Whose Harrow’d heart beats faster, 

The coach shall as the coachman be, 
And Butler count as master. 

That maiden’s nose, that puppy's eyes, 
Which I this happy day saw, 

They’ve touched the manliest chords that rise 
I’ the breast of Gifford Crayshaw. 


John Mortimer was pleased when he saw 
his girls laughing over this effusion, but 
anxiety still weighed heavily on his soul—he 
|| did not live on any hope of his own, rather 
| on Emily’s hope and on a kiss, 

He perceived how completely but for his 
|| father’s companionship, he had all his 
| life been alone. It would have been out of 





all nature that such a man falling in love | 
thus unaware should have loved moderately. | 


All the fresh fancies of impassioned tenderness 
and doubt and fear, all the devotion and 
fealty that youth wastes often and almost 


forgets, woke up in his heart to full life at | 


once, unworn and unsoiled. 


The strongest | 


natures go down deepest among the hidden | 
roots of feeling, and into the silent wells of | 


thought. 

It had not seemed unnatural heretofore to 
stand alone, but now he longed for some- 
thing to lean upon, fora look from Emily’s 
eyes, a touch from her hand. 

But she vouchsafed him nothing. She 
was not so unconscious of the kiss she had 
bestowed, as he had believed she would be ; 
perhaps this was because he had mistaken its 
meaning and motive. It stood in his eyes 
as the expression of forgiveness and pity,— 
he never knew that it was full of regretful 
renunciation, and the hopelessness of a heart 
misunderstood. 

But now the duties of life began to press 
upon him, old grey-headed 
about the place with messages, young ones 
brought letters to be signed. 
to be able to turn, if only for a moment, to 
these matters, for the strain was great: little 


clerks came | 


It was a relief | 


Nancy sometimes better, sometimes worse, | 


was still spoken of as in a precarious state. 
Every one in the house was delighted, 


when one morning he tound it absolutely | 


necessary to go into the town. Valentine 


drove him in, and all his children rejoiced, it | 
seemed like an acknowledgment that they | 


were really better. 


Johnnie ate a large breakfast and called to | 
Swan soon after to bring him up the first | 
ripe bunch of grapes—he had himself prop- | 
ped up to eat them and to look out of the | 


window at the garden. 


“What a jolly bunch!” hé exclaimed when | 


Swan appeared with it. 


“ Ay, sir, I only wish Fergus could see it! | 


The Marchiones: sent yesterday to inquire,— 
sent the little young ladies. I haven't seen 
such a turn out in our lane since last elec- 
tion time. Mr. Smithers said they were a sight 
to be seen, dressed up so handsome. 
then,’ says he, ‘ you see the great need and 
use of our noble aristocracy. Markis‘is a 
credit to it, laying out as he does in the 
town he is connected with. Yes, they were 
a sight.’ Mr. Smithers was the ‘ pink’ Wig- 
field draper. 
go fine if not the peahen’s daughters ?’” 


‘Now | 


‘ Ay, ay,’ says I, ‘who should | 


‘Everybody seems to have sent to in- | 


quire,” said Johnnie ungraciously. “TI hate 
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to hear their wheels. I always think it is the 

doctor’s carriage.” 

“‘ Old Lady Fairbairn came too,” proceeded 

Swan, “and Miss Justina. The old lady 
| has only that one daughter left single, as I 
| hear; she has got all the others married.” 

Johnnie made a grimace, and pleased him- 

self with remembering how Valentine, in tell- 
| ing him of that call, had irreverently said, 
| “Old Mother Fairbairn ought to be called 
| the Judicious Hooker.” 

Johnnie was sincerely sorry these acquaint- 
| ances had returned ; so was Emily. Had she 
| not given John a positive denial to his suit ? 
| Who could be surprised now if he turned to 
| her rival ? 
| It was afternoon when John Mortimer 
| came in. The house was very quiet, and a 
| little flag hung out of Nancy’s window, 
| showing that the child was asleep. He 
| therefore approached quietly, entered the 
| library, and feeling very tired and disquieted, 
| sat down among his books. He took one 

down, and did not know how long he might 

have been trying to occupy himself with it, 
| when he heard the rustle of a silk dress, and 
Dorothea stood in the open window. She 
looked just a little hurried and shy. “Oh, 
Mr. Mortimer,” she began, “ Emily sent her 
love to you, and ig 

“Emily sent her love to me ?” he exclaimed 
almost involuntarily, “sent her love? are 
you sure?” 

Dorothea, thus checked in her message, 
drew back and blushed—had she made her- 
self very ridiculous? would Emily be dis- 
pleased? His eyes seemed to entreat her 
for an answer. She faltered, not without ex- 
ceeding surprise, at the state of things thus 
betrayed, and at his indifference to her obser- 
| vation. “I suppose she did. I thought all 
| this family sent love to one another.” Thus 
while she hesitated, and he seemed still to 
wait for her further recollection, she noticed 


the strange elation of hope and joy that: 


illumined his face. 

* T don’t think I could have invented it,” 
she said. 

“ Ah, well,” he answered, “‘I see you 
cannot be sure; but let me hear it again, 
since it possibly might have been said. 
‘Emily sent her love,’ you began sg 

“And she is sitting with Nancy, but she 
wanted you to know as soon as you came 
in that the doctors have paid another visit 
together, and they both agreed that Nancy 
might now be considered quite out of 
danger.” 


“Oh, I thank God!” he exclaimed. 
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Emily had sent her love to him to tell 
him this. He felt that she might have done, 
it was not impossible, it reminded him of her 
kiss. He had been weighed down so heavily, 
with a burden that he was never unconscious 
of for a moment, a load of agonized pity for 
his little darling’s pain, and of endless self- 
reproach ; that the first thing he was aware 
of when it was suddenly lifted off and flung 
away was, that his thoughts were all abroad, 
It was much too soon yet to be glad. He 
was like a ship floated off the rock it had 
struck on, a rock like to have been its ruin, 
but yet which had kept it steady. It was 
drifting now, and not answering to the helm. 

He could not speak or stir, he hardly 
seemed to breathe. 

A slight sound, the rustling of Dorothea’s 
gown as she quietly withdrew, recalled him 
a little to himself, he locked himself in and 
went back to his place. 

He was not in the least able to think, 
yet tears were raining down on his hands 
before he knew that they were his tears, 
and that, as they fell, his heart long daunted 
and crushed with pain, beat more freely, and 
tasted once more the rapture of peace and 
thankfulness. Presently he was on his knees. 
Saved this once, the almost despairing soul 
which had faintly spoken to God, “I do 
not rebel,” was passionate now in the fervour 
of thankful devotion. The rapture of this 
respite, this return to common blessings was 
almost too ecstatic to be borne. 

It was nearly dusk before he could show 
himself to his children ; when he stole up- 
stairs to look at his little Nancy she was 
again asleep. “ Mrs. Walker had gone back 
to her own house for the night,” the nurse 
said, ‘* but she had promised to come back 
after breakfast.” 

That night Emily slept exquisitely. The 
luxury of a long peaceful interval, free from 
anxiety and responsibility, was delightful to 
her. She came down very late, and after 
her breakfast sauntered into the drawing- 
room, looking fresh as a white blush rose, 
lovely and content; next to the joy of 
possession stands, to such as she was, the 
good of doing good, and being necessary to 
the objects of their love. 

A little tired still, she was sitting idly on a 
sofa, more wistfully sweet and gravely glad 
than usual, when suddenly John Mortimer 
appeared, walking quickly through her garden. 

‘““He was sure to come and thank me,” 
she said simply, and half aloud. “I knew 
he would sooner or later,” and she said and 
thought no more. 
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But as he advanced, and she saw his face, 
she remembered her kiss, hoped that he did 
not, and blushing beautifully, rose and came 
a step or two forward to meet him. - ‘“‘ None 
but good news, I hope,” she said. 

‘* No, they are all better, thank God ; and 
my little Nancy also. Emily, how can I 
ever thank you? My obligation is too deep 
| for words.” 

*“Who could help wishing to be of use 
| under such circumstances? Am I not 
| enough thanked by seeing you all better?” 

“1 hardly know how I could have pre- 
| sumed to intrude here and disturb you and 

—and trouble you with such things as I can 

say—when you are come home for an interval 
| of rest and quiet. Emily, if I had lost her, 
| poor little girl, I never could have lifted up 
| my head again. It was hard on that blame- 
| less little life, to be placed in such peril; 
| but I suffered more than she did. Did you 

sometimes think so? did you sometimes 
| feel for me when you were watching her day 
| and night, night and day ?” 
| “Yes, John, I did.” 

‘“* I hoped so.” 

“But now that the greatest part of the 
sorrow is over, fold it up and put it away, 

_lay it at the feet of the Saviour; it is his, 
for He has felt it too.” When she saw his 
hands, that they had become white and thin, 
and that he was hollow-eyed, she felt a 
sharp pang of pity. ‘It is time now for 
you to think of yourself,” she said. 

“ No,” he answered, with a gesture of 
distaste. “‘ The less of that the better. I 
am utterly and for ever out of my own good 

| graces. I will not forgive myself, and I can- 
not forget—have I only one mistake to de- 
plore? Ihave covered myself with disgrace,” 

_ he continued, with infinite self-scorn ; ‘even 
you with your half divine pity cannot excuse 
me there.” 

“Cannot I?” she answered with a sweet 
wistfulness, that was almost tender. 

He set his teeth as if in a passion against 
himself, a flash came from the blue eyes, 
and his Saxon complexion showed the 
blood through almost to the roots of the 

hair. “I have covered myself with disgrace 

|—I am the most unmanly fool that ever 
| breathed—I hate myself!” He started up 

_and paced the room, as if he felt choked, 

| whilst she looked on amazed for the moment, 
| and not yet aware what this meant. 

| “John !” she exclaimed. 

| ** I suppose you thought I had forgotten to 

| despise myself,” he went on in a tone rather 


| less defiant. ‘‘ When that night I asked you 


————— 











for a kiss—I had not, nothing of the kind— 
I thought my mind would go, or my breath 
would leave me before the morning. Surely 
that would have been so but for you. But | 
if I have lived through this for good ends, 
one at least has been that I have learned 
my place in creation—and yours. I have | 
seen more than once since that you have felt 
vexed with yourself for the form your com- 
passion took then. I deserve that you should 
think I misunderstood, but I did not. I 
came to tell youso. It should have been | 
above all things my care not to offend the 
good angel so necessary in my house during 
those hours of my misfortune. But I am | 
destined never to be right—never. I let 
you divine all too easily the secret I should | 
have kept—my love, my passion. It was my | 
own fault, to betray it was to dismiss you. | 
Well, I have done that also.” 

Emily drew a long breath, put her hand 
to her delicate throat, and turning away | 
nastily moved into the window, and gazed | 
out with wide-opened eyes. Her face suffused 
with a pale tint of carnation was too full of | 
unbelieving joy to be shown to him yet. 
He had made a mistake, though not precisely | 
the mistake he supposed. He was destined, | 
so long as he lived, never to have it explained. | 
It was a mistake which made all things right | 
again, made the past recede, and appear a | 
dream, and supplied a sweet reason for all || 
the wifely duty, all the long fealty and im- 
passioned love she was to bestow on him 
ever after. 

It was strange, even to her, who was so 
well accustomed to the unreasoning, exag- | 
gerated rhapsody of a lover to hear him ; 
his rage against himself, his entire hopeless- || 
ness ; and as for her, she knew not how to | 
stop him, or how to help him; she could but | 
listen and wonder. 

Nature helped him, however; for a waft | 
of summer wind coming in at that moment, 
swung the rose-branches that clustered round | 
the window, and flung some of their white | 
petals on her head. Something else stirred, | 
she felt a slight movement behind her, and 
a little startled, turned involuntarily to look, 
and to see her cap—the widow’s delicate cap 
—wafted along the carpet by the air, and 
settling at John Mortimer’s feet. 

He lifted it up, and she stood mute | 
while she saw him fold it together with a 
man’s awkwardness, but with something of 
reverence too; then, as if he did not know 
what else to do with it, he laid it on the 
table before an opened miniature of Fred 
Walker. 
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After a moment’s consideration she saw 
him close this miniature, folding its little 
| doors together. 
‘*That, because I want to ask a favour of 
| you,” he said. 
| ‘‘What is it?” she asked, and blushed 
|| beautifully. 

** You gave me a kiss, let me also bestow 
one—one parting kiss—and I will go.” 

He was about to go then, he meant to 
consider himself dismissed. She could not 
speak, and he came up to her, she gave him 
her hand, and he stooped and kissed her. 

Something in her eyes, or perhaps the 
blush on her face, encouraged him to take 
her for a moment into his arms. He was 
extremely pale, but when she lifted her face 
from his breast a strange gleam of hope and 
wonder flashed out of his eyes. 

She had never looked so lovely in her 
life, her face suffused with a soft carnation, 
her lucid grey-blue eyes full of sweet entreaty.. 
Nevertheless, she spoke in a tone of the quiet- 
| est indifference—a sort of pensive wistfulness 
|, habitual with her. 
| “You can go if you please,” she said, “ but 

you had much better not.” 

“No!” he exclaimed. 
| “No,” she repeated. “ Because, John— 
_ because I love you.” 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Horatio.—“ Look, my lord, it comes!” 
TAMLET THE DANE. 


VALENTINE was at Melcombe again. He 
| had begun several improvements about the 
| place which called for time, and would cost 
money. It was not without misgiving that he 
had consented to enter on the first of them. 

There was still in his mind, as he believed, 
areservation. He would give up the property 
if he ever saw fit cause. 

Now, if he began to tie himself by engaging 
in expensive enterprises, or by undertaking 
responsibilities, it might be impossible to do 
this. 

Therefore he held off for some little time. 

He fell into his first enterprise almost un- 
awares, he got out of his reluctant shrinking 
from it afterwards by a curious sophistry. 
‘*While this estate is virtually mine,” he 
thought, ‘it is undoubtedly my duty to be 
a good steward of it. If, in the course of 
providence, I am shown that I am to give it 
up, no doubt I shall also be shown how to 
proceed about these minor matters.” 

He had learnt from his uncle the doctrine 
of a particular providence, but had not re- 
ceived with it his uncle’s habit of earnest 











waiting on providence, and straightforward 
desire to follow wherever he believed it to 
lead. 


Valentine came almost at once under the 


influence of the vicar, Mr. Craik, the man | 
who had always seen something so more | 
than commonly mysterious about the ways of | 
God to men. Mr. Craik wanted Valentine | 


to restore the old church, by which he meant 
to pull it almost to pieces, to raise the roof, 


to clear away the quaint old oaken galleries, | 


to push out a long chancel, and to put in 


some painted windows, literally such, pictures | 


of glass, things done at Munich. 


When Valentine, always tacile, had begun | 


to consider this matter, a drawing of the 


building, as it was to look when restored, | 


was made, in order to stir up his zeal, and 


make him long for a parish church that | 
would do him and the vicar credit. He | 


beheld it, and forthwith vowed, with uncivil 
directness, that he would rather build the 
vicar a crack church to his mind, in the 


middle of the village, than help in having | 
that dear old place mauled and tampered 


with. 


Mr. Craik no sooner heard this than he 


began to talk about a site. 


He was a good man, had learned to be | 
meek, so that when he was after anything | 
desirable he might be able to take a rebuff, | 


and not mind it. 


In the pleasant summer evenings he often | 
came to see Valentine, and while the latter | 
sauntered about with a cigar, he would carve | 
faces on a stick with his knife, walking beside | 


him, He had given up smoking, because he 
wanted the poor also to give it up, as an 
expensive luxury, and one that led to drink- 
ing. Valentine respected him, was sure the 
scent of a cigar was still very pleasant to his 
nostrils, and knew he could well have 
afforded to smoke himself. That was one 
reason why he let himself be persuaded in 
the matter of the site (people never are 
persuaded by any reason worth mention- 
ing). Another reason was, that Mr. Craik 
had become a teetotaler, “for you know, old 
fellow, that gives me such a fz// in persuading 
the drunkards ;” a third reason was, that there 
was a bit of land in the middle of the village, 
just the thing for a site, and worth nothing, 
covered with stones and thistles. Mr. 
Craik said he should have such a much 
better congregation, he felt sure, if the church 
was not in such an extremely inconvenient 
out-of-the-way place, that aged saint, who 
was gone, had often regretted the inconve- 
nience for the people. 
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Valentine at last gave him the site. Mr. 
Craik remarked on what a comfort it would 
| have been to the aged saint if she could have 
known what a good churchman her heir would 
prove himself. 

But Valentine was not at all what Mr. 
Craik meant by a good churchman. Such 
religious opinions and feelings as had in- 


fluence over him, had come from the. evan- | 


gelical school. His old father and uncle had 
|| been very religious men, and of that type, 
| almost as a matter of course. In their early 
day evangelical religion had been as the 
river of God—the one channel in which 
higher thought and fervent feeling ran. 
Valentine had respected their religion, had 
| seen that it was real, that it made them con- 
tented, happy, able to face death with some- 
_ thing more than hope, able to acquiesce in 
| the wonderful reservations of God with men, 
the more able on account of them to look 


on this life as the childhood of. the next, | 


| and to wait for knowledge patiently. But 
yet, of all the forms taken by religious feel- 
ing, Valentine considered it the most 
inconvenient ; of all the views of Christianity, 
the most difficult to satisfy. 

He told the vicar he did not see why his 
grandmother was to be called a saint because 
she had gone through great misfortunes, and 
because it had pleased her to be ¢rundled to 
church, on all Sundays and saints’ days, 
besides attending to the other ordinances of 
|| the church and the sacraments. 
| When he was mildly admonished that a 
site seemed to presuppose a church, he as- 
| sented, and with one great plunge, during 
| which he distinctly felt, both that. his posi- 
' tion as landlord was not to be defended, 
|| and that this good use of the money might 
_ make things more secure, he gave a promise 
to build one—felt a twinge of compunction, 
and a glow of generosity, but blushed hotly 
| when Mr. Craik observed that the old church, 
| being put in decent tepair, and chiefly used 
| for marriages and forthe burial servi¢ey-it 
might perhaps be a pleasing testimony, a 
| filial act to dedicate the new one to St. 
Elizabeth. ‘Simply in reverend recollection, 


|| you know, Melcombe, of that having been— | 


been your grandmother’s name.” 


“No, I shouldn’t like it,” said Valentine, | 
abruptly. Mr. Craik was not sure whether | 


his evident shrinking was due to some low- 
church scruple as to any dedication at all, 


| and long for. This Elizabeth, his grand- 
| mother, might have been a saintly old woman 
|in her conversation, her patience, her piety, 
for anything Valentine knew to the contrary, 
| but he had hold now of all her accounts ; he 
knew from them, and from investigations 
| made among the tenants, that she had held 
| ahard grip of her possessions, had sometimes 
driven shrewd bargains, and even up to her 
extreme old age had often shown herself 
rather more than a match for some of those 
about her. Things to be done by others she 
| had seen to with vigilance, things to be done 
| by herself she had shown a masterly power 
| of leaving undone. Her property had con- 
siderably increased during her term of 
| possession, though in ordinary charity a 
| good deal had been given away. All was in 
| order, and her heir whom she had never seen 
was reaping the fruits of her judgment and 
| her savings; but whether she ought to be 
called a saint he rather doubted. 

He had returned to Melcombe, not with- 
out shrewd suspicions that his cousin was 
soon to be his brother-in-law. A _ letter 
following closely on his steps had confirmed 
them..,,5ome time in September he expected 
a summons to be present at the wedding; he 
wishecd_after that to travel for several months, 
so he allowed. Mr, Craik to persuade him that 
his good intentions ought not to be put off, 
and he made arrangements for the commence- 
ment-of the,mew church at once. 

It..wageto cost about three thousand 
pounds, a large sum; but the payment was 
to be spread. over three or four years, and 
Valentine, at present, had few other claims. 
He. hadjxfgp: instance, no poor relations, at 
least he 4hgught not; but he had scarcely 
given his, word for the building of the church 
when she, geceived. a letter from Mrs. Peter 
Melcombe-—“ an ugly name,” thought Valen- 
tine. ‘ Mrss,Valentine Melcombe will sound 
much better. @h, I suppose the young woman 
will be Mrs« Mglcgmbe, though.” Mrs. Peter 
Melcombe let V@lentine know that she and 
Laura had ‘returned to England, and would 
now gladly accept his invitation, given in the 
spring, to come and stay a few weeks with 
him whenever this should be the case. 

“T have always considered Laura a sacred 
trust,” continued the good lady. “ My poor 
dear Peter, having left her to me—my means 
|are by no means large—and I am just now 
| feeling it my duty to consider a certain very 














or whether the name of the sainted Eliza- | kind and very flattering offer. I am not at all 
beth had startled him by reminding him of | sure that a marriage with one whom I could 
selfrenunciation and a self-denial even to | esteem might not help me to bear better the 
|, the death, of all that in this world we love | sorrow of my loss in my dear child; but I 
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| have decided nothing. Laura has actually | like to leave her here, would you? Prepos- 
| terous ! 


only five hundred pounds of her own, and 
that, I need not say, leaves her as dependent 
on me as if she was a daughter.” 

“Now look here,” exclaimed Valentine, 
laying the letter down flat on the table, and 
holding it there with his hand—* now look 
here, this is serious. You are going to bring 
that simpleton Laura to me, and you would 


She cannot live with me! Besides, 
| I am such a fool myself, that if I was shut 
| up with her long, I should certainly marry | 

her. Take a little time, Val, and consider. 
* Wilt thou brave ? 


} Or wilt thou bribe ? 
Or wilt thou cheat the kelpie ?’ 





Let me see. Laura is my own cousin, and| 
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the only Melcombe. Now, if Craik had any 
sense of gratitude—but he hasn’t—it seems 
so natural, ‘I build you a church, you marry 
my cousin. DoI hear you say you won’t? 
You’d better think twice about that. I'd 
let you take a large slice of the turnip-field 
into your back garden. Turnips, I need 
hardly add you’d have ad “ib. (very whole- 
some vegetables), and you’d have all that 





capital substantial furniture now lying useless | 
in these attics, and an excellent family mangle 
out of the messuage or tenements called the 
laundry—the wedding breakfast for nothing. 
I think you give in, Craik.’ Yes, we shake 
| hands—he has tears in his eyes. ‘ Now, 
Laura, what have you got to say?’ ‘ He has 
sandy hair’ ‘ Of. course he has, the true 
Saxon colour. Go down on your knees, 
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miss, and thank heaven fasting for a good | Valentine sauntered on through the peace- 
man’s love (Shakespeare).’ ‘ And he has great | ful old churchyard, and over the brow ot 
red hands” ‘Surely they had better be red | the little hill. What a delightful evening 
than green—celestial rosy red, love's proper | ‘view! A long hollow, with two clear pools 
| hue.’ Good gracious! here he is.’ (called in those parts meres) in it, narrow, 
“ Ah, Craik! is that you ? how goes it?” | and running side by side, the evening star 
One of Mr. Craik’s gifts was that he could | and crescent moon, little more than a gold 
sigh better than almost anybody ; whenever | line, reflected in one of them. The reed 
| he was going to speak of anything as darkly | | warbler was beginning to sing, and little 
mysterious, his sigh was enough to convince | landrails were creeping out of the green 
any but the most hardened. He fetched a | sedges, the lilies were closing and letting 
| sigh then (that is the right expression)—he | | themselves down. There was something so 
fetched it up from the very bottom of his | delightful, so calm, that Valentine felt his 
heart, and then he began to unfold his griev- heart elevated by it. The peace of nature 
ances to Valentine, how some of his best | seems a type of the rest of God. It reminds 
school-girls had tittered at church, how some | man of that deep awful leisure in which his 
of his favourite boys had got drunk, how | Maker dwells, taking thought for, and having, 
| some of the farmers had not attended morn- | as we express it, time, to bless and think upon 
ing service fora month, and how two women, | his creatures. 
regular attendants, had, notwithstanding,| Valentine watched the gold in the sky, and 
quarrelled to that degree that they had come | the primrose-tinted depths beyond. He was 
to blows, and one of them had given the | thankful for his delightful home; he felt a 
| other a black eye, and old Becky Maddison | good impulse in him, urging that he must do 
| is ill, he concluded. “I’ve been reading to his duty in this his day and generation ; he 
her to-day. I don’t know what tothink about | seemed to respond to it, hoped the new 
| administering the Holy Communion to her | church would be of use in the neighbour- 








while she persists in that lie.” hood, and felt that, even if it cost him some 
“Do you mean the ghost story?” asked | sacrifice, Laura must be provided for; either 
Valentine. he must settle on her something that she 
“a. 2 could live on, or he must promise her a 
“Tt may have been a lie when she first | marriage portion. 
told it; but in her extreme old age she may| As for himself, he was a good young 
| have utterly forgotten its first invention. It | fellow, better than many, and when he went 
may possibly not be now a conscious lie, or, | on to think of himself, he saw, in his vision 
on the other hand, it may be true that she | of his own future, nothing worse than an almost 
did see something.” impossibly pretty girl as his bride, one with 
“Your grandmother always considered | whom he was to take a specially long and 
that it was a lie, and a very cruel lie.” agreeable wedding tour ; and some time after 
‘*How so? She accused no one of any- | that he supposed himself to see two or three 
thing.” jolly little boys rolling about on the grass, 
“No, but she made people talk. She set | the Melcombes of the future, and with them 
about a rumour that the place was haunted, | and their mother he saw himself respected 
and for some years the family could hardly | and happy. Sauntering on still, he came 
get a servant to live with them.” past Becky Maddison’s cottage, a pleasant 
“ Poor old soul!” thought Valentine. “I | abode, thatched, whitewashed, and covered 
suppose it would be wrong to try and bribe | with jasmine, but too close to the mere. “I 
her to deny it. I wish she would though.” | will talk to that poor old soul again, and see 
“T think,” said Mr. Craik, an air of relief | if I can make anything of her. I am sure 
coming over his face—“I think I shall tell | Craik is mistaken about her.” 
her that I regard it in the light you indi-| “She fails fast,” said the daughter, when 
| cated.” accosted by Valentine; and she took him 
Soon after that he went away. It was| up-stairs to see her mother. He first made 
evening, the distant hills, when Valentine | himself welcome by giving her a handsome 
sauntered forth, were of an intense solid | alms, and then inquired about her health. 
blue, gloomy and pure, behind them lay| The daughter had gone down of her own 
| wedges of cloud edged with gold, all appeared | accord. “I’n bin very bad with my sparms,” 
still, unchanging, ‘and there was a warm | meaning spasms, she answered in a plaintive 
balmy scent of clover and country crops | voice. “Valentine saw a very great change in 


| brooding over the place. | her, the last sunset’s afterglow fell upon her 
| ' 
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face, it was sunk and hollow, yet she spoke in | 


clear tones, full of complaint, but not feeble. | 
“« And I’n almost done wi’ this world.” 

“‘ Mr. Craik comes to see you, I know; he | 
‘told me to-day that you were ill.” | 

‘“‘ Parson were always hard on I.” | 

¢ Because he doesn’t believe the ghost | 
story. 

«“ Ay, told me so this blessed marnin’ ; and 
who be he? wanted I to own ’twas a lie, | 
and take the blessed sacrament, and make | 
a good end. ‘Sir,’ says I, ‘Mr. Martimer | 
believed it, that’s Mr. Melcombe now—and 
so ’e did, sir.” 

‘No, I didn’t,” said Valentine. 

«‘No?” she exclaimed, in a high piping | 
tone. 

“No, I say. I thought you had either | 
invented it—made it up, I mean—or else 
dreamed it. Ido not wish to be hard on 
you, but I want to remind you how you said | 
you had almost done with this world.” 

‘Why did ’e goo away, and never tell I | 
what ’e thought ?” she interrupted. 

Valentine took no notice, but went on. 
“* And the parson feels uneasy about you, and 
so do I. I wish you would try to forget 
what is written down in the book, and try 
to remember what you really saw ; you must 
have been quite a young girl then. Well, 
tell me how you got up very early in the | 
morning, almost before it was light, and tell 
what you saw, however much it was, or how- 
ever little ; and if you are not quite sure on the | 
whole that you saw anything at all, tell that, 
and you will have a right to hope that you | 
shall be forgiven.” 

“ T’n can’t put it in fine words.” 

““ No, and there is no need.” 

“Would ’e believe it, if I told it as true as | 
I could ?” 

“Yes, I would.” 

*“*] will, then, as I hope to be saved.” 

“IT mean to stand your friend, whatever 
you say, and I know how hard it is to own a 
lie.’ 

** Ay, that it be, and God knows I’n told 
a many.” 

“Well, I ask you, then, as in the sight of 
| God, is this one of them ?” 

“No, sir. It ain't.” 
“What! you did see a ghost?” 


| 
| 


| ghost, that walks in a shroud. 





“ Ay, I did.” 

Valentine concealed his disappointment as | 

| well as he could, and went on. 
** You told me the orchard of pear-trees | 

and cherry-trees was all in blossom, as white | 

as snow. Now don’t you think, as it was so 

very early, almost at dawn, that what you 


saw really might have been a young cherry-tree 
standing all in white, but that you, being 
frightened, took it for a ghost?” 

“The sperit didn’t walk in white,” she 
answered ; ‘‘ I never said it was in white.” 

‘Why, my good woman, you said it was in 
a shroud!” 

** Ay, I told the gentleman when he took 
it down, the ghost were wrapped up in a 
cloak, a long cloak, and he said that were a 
shroud.” 

** But don’t you know what a shroud is?” 
exclaimed Valentine, a good deal surprised. 
‘‘What is the dress called hereabout, that 


| a man is buried in?” 


‘‘ His buryin’ gown. ’Tis only a sperit, a 
In told that 
oft enough, I should know.” She spoke 


in a querulous tone, as one having reason- 


| able cause for complaint. 


‘‘ Well,” said Valentine, after a pause, 
‘‘if the shroud was not white, what colour 
was it?” 

“Mid have been black for aught I know, 
| *twere afore sunrise ; but it mid have been a 
dark blue, and I think ’ twas. There-were a 
grete wash up at the house that marnin’, 
and I were comingtohelp. A sight of cherry- 
trees grow all about the door, and as I came 


| round the corner there it stood with its hand 


on the latch, and its eyes very serious.’ 

“What did it look like?” 

“Tt looked like Mr. Cuthbert Martimer, and 
it stared at I, and then I saw it were Mr. 
Melcombe.” 

“« Were you near it?” 

‘“¢ Ay, sir.” 

“ Well, what next ?” 

‘*T dropped a curtsey.” 

‘‘Good heavens!” exclaimed Valentine, 
turning cold. ‘ What, curtsey to a ghost, a 
spirit ?” 

‘* Ay, I did, and passed on, and that very 
instant I turned, and it were gone.” 

Valentine’s voice faltered as he asked the 
next question. ‘“‘ You were not frightened ?” 

“No, sir, because I hadn’t got in my 
head yet that ’twere a sperit. When I got 
in, I said, ‘ I’n seen him.’ ‘ You fool,’ says 
Mary Carfoil, that was cook then, ‘your 
head,’ says she, ‘is for ever running on the 
men folks. He’s a thousand mile off,’ says 
she, ‘in the Indies, and the family heerd on 
him a week agoo.’ ‘I did see him,’ says I. 
‘Goo along about your business,’ says she, 
‘and light the copper. It were Mr. Cuthbert 
’e saw, got up by-times to shoot rooks. 


| Lucky enough,’ says she, ‘ that Mr. Melcombe 


:”? 


be away. 
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‘* Why was it lucky ?” 
‘Because they’d both set their eyes on 


| the same face—they had. It’s hard to cry 
shame on the dead, but they had. And she’s 
|| dead too. Neither on ’em meant any good 


to her. They had words about her. She’d 
have nought to say to Mr. Cuthbert then.” 
Valentine groaned. 
‘‘ No, nor she wouldn’t after I’n seen the 


' ghost, nor till every soul said he was dead 
| and drowned, and the letter come from 
| London town.” 


‘“‘“There must have been others beside 
you,” said Valentine, sharply, “ other people 


| passing in and out of the laundry door. 
| Why did no one see him but you—see it but 
you?” 


“Tt were not the laundry door, sir, ’twere 
the door in the garden wall, close by the 
grete pear-tree, as it went in at; Madam shut 


| up that door for ever so many years—’e 


can’t mistake it.” 

6 Ah 1” 

“‘ That’s the place, sir.” 

* And who was fool enough first to call it 
a ghost?” cried Valentine, almost fiercely. 


| “No, no, I mean,” he continued faltering-—— 


* T don’t know what I mean,” and he dropped 


| his face into his hands, and groaned. “I 
|| always thought it was the yard doer.” 


‘* No, sir.” 
“ And so when he disappeared, and was 
no more seen, you thought you had seen his 


|| chost ?” 


“ Ay, sir, we all knowed it then, sure 


, enough ; Madam seemed to know’t from the 


first. When they told her I’n seen Mr. Mel- 


| combe, she fell in a grete faint, and wrung 
|, her hands, and went in another faint, and cried 


out he were dead; but the sperit never 
walked any more, folks said it came for a 
token to I, ‘her did ought to look for death 


| by-times,’ said they.” ° 


‘‘ That’s all, is it?” 

** Ay, sit, that be all.” 

“I believe you this time.” 

«*’E may, sir, and God bless ’e.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“‘ The flower out of reach{is dedicate to God.” 
Tamil Proverb. 
SoME one passing Valentine as he walked 
home in the gloaming, started, and hurried 
on. ‘He came up so still-like,” she said, 


_ afterwards, ‘‘ that I e’en took him for a sperit, 
| he being a Melcombe, and they having a 


way of walking.” 
She did not speak without book, for old 


| Madam Melcombe was already said to haunt 





the churchyard. Not as a being in human | 
guise, but as a white, wide-winged bird, 
perfectly noiseless in its movements, skim- 
ming the grass much as owls do, but having | 
a plaintive voice like that of a little child. 

Late in the night again, when all the stars | 
were out sparkling in a moonless sky, and | 
the household should long have been asleep, | 
the same fancy or fear recurred. Two house- | 
maids woke suddenly, and felt as if there | 
was a moaning somewhere outside. They 
had been sleeping in the heat with their 
window open, and they looked out and saw | 
a dark shadow moving in the garden, moving | 
away from the house, and seeming to make 
as if it wrung its hands. After this, still 
peering out into the starlight, they lost sight | 
of it; but they fancied that they heard it 
sigh, and then it stood a dark column in 
their sight, and seemed to fall upon the bed | 
of lilies, and there lie till they were afraid 
to look any longer, and they shut their 
window and crept again into their beds. 

But the lilies? It might have been true 
that they saw somewhat, but if a spirit had 
haunted the dark garden that night, surely 
no trace of its sojourn would have remained 
on the bed of lilies; yet in the morning 
many, very many of their fragrant leaves 
were crushed and broken, as if in truth some 
houseless or despairing being had crouched 
there. 

The housemaids told their tale next morn- 
ing, and it was instantly whispered in the | 
house that the ghost had come again. The 
maids shook with fear as they went about, 
even in broad daylight. ‘The gardener alone 
was incredulous, and made game of the matter. 

‘‘ Hang the ghost,” said he; but then he 
came from the eastern counties, and had 
no reverence for the old family “ fetch.” 
“ Hang the ghost ! why shouldn’t that shadow | 
have been the brown pony? Ain’t he out at 
grass, and didn’t I find the garden-door ajar 
this morning? He came in, I'll be bound.” | 
Then the gardener shouldered his spade, and | 
finding a number of footmarks all over the 
place, specially about the bed of lilies, and 
certainly not those of a pony, he carefully 
obliterated them, and held his peace. Shak- 
ing ,his head when alone, and muttering, 
“They're a queer lot, these Melcombes— || 
who’d have expected this now! If the dead || 
ones don’t walk, the live ones do. Restless, | 
that’s what it is. Restless, too much to eat, 
I should say, and too little to do. When | 
the missis comes we shall have more sensible 
doings, and I wish the missis had never left 
us, that I do.” 
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Mrs. Peter Melcombe, thus welcomed back 
again in the gardener’s mind, was then driving 
up to the door of Melcombe House, and 
Valentine was stepping out to receive her. 

It was natural that she should feel agitated, 
and Valentine accosted her so seriously as 
to increase her emotion. She had been able 
to recover her usually equable spirits after 
the loss of her child, it was only on par- 
ticular occasions that she now gave way to 
tears. She was by no means of their number 
who love to make a parade of grief; on the 
contrary, emotion was painful to her, and 
she thankfully avoided it when she could. 

She retired with Laura, and after a reason- 
able time recovered herself, taking care to 
go at once into the room where her darling 
had slept, and where he had played, that she 
might not again be overcome. 

“T have dreaded this inexpressibly,” she 
said, sobbing, to Laura, who was following 
her with real sympathy. 

** Valentine was very odd,” answered Laura, 
“you would, I am sure, have got over your 
return quite calmly, if he had been less 
solemn. Surely Amelia, dear, he is altered.” 

“He was oppressed, no doubt, at sight of 
me ; he felt for me.” 

Laura said no more, but several times 
during that first day she made wondering 
| observations. She looked in vain for the 
light-hearted companionable young fellow 
with whom she had become intimate in 
cousinly fashion, and whom she had fully 

hoped to consult about a certain affair of her 
| own, She saw an air of oppressive bitter- 
| ness and absence of mind that discouraged 
_her greatly. “There is no mistaking his 
expression of countenance,” she thought ; 
| “ he must have been disappointed in love.” 

“ Laura,” exclaimed Mrs. Melcombe, when 
the two ladies, having left the dining-room, 
| were alone together in the old grandmother’s 
| favourite parlour, now used as a drawing- 
| room—* Laura, what can this mean? Is he 
| dyspeptic? Is he hypochondriacal? I de- 
| clare, if Mr. Craik had not been invited to 
meet us, I hardly see how we could have got 
through the dinner: he is very odd.” 

“And surely the conversation was odd 
too,” said Laura. ‘ How they did talk about 
old Becky Maddison and her death this after- 
noon! How fervently he expressed his glad- 
ness that Mr. Craik had seen her to-day, and 
had administered the sacrament to her! I 
suppose you observed Valentine’s hesitation 
when you asked if he believed her story ?” 

“Yes; I felt for the moment as if I had 
no patience with him, and I asked because 





I wanted to bring him to reason. He can 
hardly wish to own before sensible people 
that he does believe it; and if he does not, 
he must know that she was an impostor, 
poor old creature.” Then she repeated, 
“He is very odd,” and Laura said,— 

“ But we know but little of him. It may 
be his way to have fits of melancholy now 
and then. How handsome he is!” 

Amelia admitted this; adding, ‘‘ And he 
looks better without that perpetual smile, 
He had an illness, I think, two years ago; 
but he certainly appears to be perfectly well 
now. It cannot be his health that fails him.” 

There was the same surprise next morn- 
ing. Valentine seemed to be making an 
effort to entertain them, but he frequently 
lapsed into silence and thought. No jokes, 
good or bad, were forthcoming. Mrs. Mel. | 
combe felt that if she had not received such | 
a warm and pressing invitation to come to | 
visit Melcombe, she must have now sup.- | 
posed herself to be unwelcome. She took 
out some work, and sat in the room where | 
they had breakfasted, hoping to find an | 
opportunity to converse with him on her 
own plans and prospects; while Laura, led 
by her affectionate feelings, put on her 
hat and sauntered down the garden—to 
the lily-bed of course, and there she stood 
some time, thinking of her dear old grand- | 
mother. She was not altogether pleased 
with its appearance, and she stooped to 
gather out a weed here and there. 

Presently Valentine came down the garden, | 
He was lost in thought, and when he saw | 
Laura he started and seemed troubled. | 
“What can you be about, Laura dear?” he | 
said. 

He had made up his mind that she had a | 
pecuniary claim on him, and therefore he 
purposely addressed her with the affection of 
a relative. He felt that this would make it 
easier for her to admit this convenient claim. | 

“What am I about?” answered Laura. | 
“Why, Valentine, I was just picking off | 
some of these leaves, which appear to have | 
been broken. The bed looks almost as if | 
some—some creature had been lying on it.” | 

“ Does it ?” said Valentine, and he sighed, | 
and stood beside her while she continued | 
her self-imposed task. | 

“These lilies, you know,” she remarked, | 

| 





“ have great attractions for us.” 

“‘ Yes,” said Valentine, and sighed again. 

“‘ How he shivers!” thought Laura. “You 
cannot think,” she said, rising from her task 
and looking about her, “ how it touches my | 


feelings to come back to the old place.” 
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“ You like it then, Laura ?” 
| “Like it! I love it, and everything be- 
'| longing to it.” 

“Including me!” exclaimed Valentine, 
|| rallying for the moment and laughing. | 


Laura looked up and laughed too, but | 





without answering. Before there was time | Quaker ?’” 


'| for that, she had seen the light of his smile 
| die out, and the gloom settle down again. | 
|A sort of amazement seemed to be growing | 
under his eyelids ; his thought, whatever it 
was, had gradually returned upon him, and 
| he was struck by it with a new surprise. 
| Valentine!” she exclaimed. 
| “Yes,” he answered steadily and gravely, 
_ and then roused himself to add, *‘ Come out 
| from under the shadow of this wall. The 
| garden is all gloomy here in the morning ; it 
| makes me shiver. I want to speak to you,” 
! he continued, when they had passed through 
|| the door in the wall, and were walking on 





| the lawn before the house. 

|| “And I to you,” she replied. “It was 
| kind of you to ask us to come here.” 

| to marry again,” he began. 

| Yes, but she would like to tell you about 
| that herself.” 


} 
upon her.” 


! “Do you, Valentine, do you ?” 


| 


| “I suppose Mrs. Melcombe has decided | then.” 


“All right. I consider, Laura dear, that | him. He has written me a very gentlemanly 
you have much more claim upon me than | letter, and he said, with perfect straight- 
| forwardness, that he did at one time believe 


“ Up to New York! Where does he hang 
out then when he’s at home ?” 

“ At Santo Domingo.” 

“That at least shows his original mind. 
Not black, of course? Not descended 
from the woman who ‘suddenly married a 





“ Oh no, Valentine—an Englishman.” 

“ An Englishman and live at Santo Do- 
mingo! Well, I should as soon have ex- 
pected him to live in the planetary spaces. 
It would be much more roomy there, and 





convenient too, though to be sure a planet 
coming up might butt at him now and then.” 

“It is rather a large island,” said Laura. 
“ But, Valentine——” 

“ Well.” 

“ He speaks Spanish very well. 
comfortably off.” 

“His speciality, no doubt, is the sugar- 
cane. Well, I shall consider him very mean 
if he doesn’t let me have my sugar cheap, in 
return for my kindness.” 

“You are sure you are going to be kind 


He is 


“ Yes, if he is a good fellow.” 
“He is a good fellow, and I am not 
worthy of him, for I behaved shamefully to 





himself to have quite got over his attach- 


As they walked down into the orchard, | ment to me, but—but he had been a good | 
Laura shed a few agitated tears; then she | deal alone, had found time to think, and, in | 


sat down on a grassy bank, and while Valen- 

| tine, leaning against the trunk of a pear-tree, 

|| looked down upon her, she said,— 

“Then I wish you would help me, Valen- 

'tine. The devotion that I have inspired, if 
I could only meet it as it deserves—” And 


“And it is only help that I want, for I have 
five hundred pounds of my own, if I could 
but get at it.” 

“Where is the devotion?” exclaimed 
| Valentine, suddenly rallying. ‘ Let me only 
catch hold of that devotion, and I'll soon 
have it Cown on its knees, and old Craik’s 
| large red hands hovering over it and you, 
while he matches it as the Church directs to 
a devotion more than worthy of it, as I will 
the five hundred pounds with another.” 

“ Ah, but you can’t,” said Laura, laughing 
also, * because he’s in America; and, be- 
sides, you don’t know all.” 

“ Oh, he’s in America, is he ?” 

“Yes; at least I suppose he’s on the high 
seas by this time, or he will be very shortly, 
for he’s going up to New York.” 











then she went on in a tone of apology, | 


short, it had come on again; and he hoped | 
he was now able to offer me not only a very | 
agreeable home, but a husband more worthy | 
of me. That’s a mistake, for I behaved ill | 
to him, and he well, and always well, to me. | 
In short, he begged me to come over to | 
New York in September: he is obliged to | 
be there on business himself at that time. | 
He said, taking the chances, and in the hope 
of my coming, he would name the very line 
of steamers I ought to come by; and if I 
could but agree to it, he would meet me and 
marry me, and take me back with him.” 

“Somehow, Laura, I seem to gather that 
you do not consider him quite your equal.” 

“No, 1 suppose, as I am a Melcombe—” 

“ A Melcombe!” repeated Valentine with 
bitter scorn. “A Melcombe!” Laura felt 
the colour rush over her face with astonish- 
ment. She knew rather than saw that the 
little glimpse she had had of his own self 
was gone again ; but before she could decide 
how to go on, he said, with impatience and 
irritation, ‘I beg your pardon; you were 
going to say——” 
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“That he is in a fairly good position now,” 
she proceeded, quoting her lover’s language ; 
‘and he has hopes that the head of the firm, 


who is a foreigner, will take him into partner- | 


ship soon. Besides, as his future home is in | 
America (and mine, if I marry him), what 
signifies his descent ?” 

“No,” murmured Valentine with a sigh. | 
“¢The gardener Adam and his  wite’ 
(Tennyson).” 

“ And,” proceeded Laura, “nothing can 
be more perfectly irreproachable than his | 


| people are—more excellent, honest, and re- | 
| 
| spectable.” 





“Whew!” cried Valentine with a bitter 
laugh, “ that is a great deal to say of any | 
family. Well, Laura, if you’re sure they | 
won't: mind demeaning themselves by an 
alliance with us——” 

“ Nonsense, Valentine ; I wish you would 
not be so odd,” interrupted Laura. 

“‘T have nothing to say against it.” 

“ Thank you, dear Valentine ; and nobody 
else has a right to say anything, for you are 
the head of the family. It was very odd that 
you should have pitched upon that particular 
line to quote.” 

“ Humph ! 
my own, more 
in fact P 

“ And Melcombe,” exclaimed Laura. 

“ Ah, yes, I forgot. But I was going to 


And as I have something of 
than three thousand pounds | 


say that you, being the only other Melcombe, | 


you know, and you and I liking one another, 
I wish to act a brotherly part by you; and 
therefore, when you have bought yourself a 
handsome trousseau and a piano, and every- 
thing a Jady ought to have, and your passage 


is paid for, I wish to make up whatever is | 


left of your five hundred pounds to a thou- 
sand, that you may not go almost portion- 
less to your husband.” 

““T am sure, dear Valentine, he does not 
expect anything of the sort,” exclaimed Laura 


faintly, but with such a glow of pleasure in. 


her face as cheated Valentine for the moment 
into gladness and cordiality. 

“Depend upon it, he will be pleased not- 
withstanding to find you even a better 
bargain than he expected.” Laura _ took 
Valentine’s hand when he said this, and laid 
it against her cheek. “What’s his name, 
Laura ?” 

‘*‘ His name is Swan.” 

Thereupon the whole story came out, told 
from Laura’s point of view, but with mode- 
rate fairness. 


Valentine was surprised; but when he had | 


seen the letters and discovered that the 


| 


usually vacillating Laura had quite 
her mind to sail to New York, he deter- 


| respectable fashion. Besides, how con- 
| venient for him, and how speedy a release 
| from all responsibility about her! Of course 
| he remembered this, and when Laura heard 
jhim call her 
| thought it a delightful and romantic name. 
But Mrs. Peter Melcombe was angry when 
| Laura told her that Joseph had written again, 
land that Valentine knew all and meant to 
help her. She burst into tears. ‘“Con- 
| sidering all I have suffered,” she said, 
“in consequence of that young man’s be- 


haviour, 1 wonder you have not more feeling | 


‘than to have anything to say to him. 
| Humanly speaking, he is the cause of all my 
misfortunes ; 


well and happy.” 


Laura made no reply, but she repeated the 
| conversation afterwards to Valentine with | 
| hesitating compunction, and a humble hope | 


| that he would put a more favourable con- 
struction on her conduct than Amelia had 
done. 

“ Humanly speaking,” repeated Valentine 
| with bitterness, “I suppose, then, she wishes 
to insinuate that God ordained the child’s 
death, and she had nothing to do with it?” 

“She behaved with beautiful submission,” 
urged Laura. 

“I dare say! but the child had been 
given over to her absolute control, and she 
| actually had a warning sent to her, so that 
she knew that it was running a risk to take 
him into heat, and hurry, and to unwhole- 
some food. She chose to run the risk. She 
is a foolish, heartless woman. If she says 
anything to me, I shall tell her that I think 
so.” 





“T feel all the more bitter about it,” he 
muttered to himself, “ because I have done 
the same thing.” 

But Mrs. Melcombe said nothing, she 


uncomfortable by her tears, and as the days 
and weeks of her visit at Melcombe went on 
she naturally cared less about the matter, for 
she had her own approaching marriage to 
think of, and on the whole it was not un- 
| pleasant to her to be for ever set free from 
any duty toward her sister-in-law. 
| Valentine, though he often amazed Laura 





| kind and considerate to her; 


e made up | 


|mined that his help and sanction should | 
enable her to do so in the most desirable and | 


lover “Don Josef,” she | 





but for him, I might have been | 
mistress of Melcombe still, and my poor | 
darling, my only delight, might have becn | 








contented herself with having made Laura | 





by his fits of melancholy, never forgot to be | 
he had long 
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patience with her little affectations, and the | brother, is not going on well, he is tired of a 


elaborate excuses she made about all sorts of | 


unimportant matters. She found herself, for 
the first time in her life, with a man of whom 
she could exact attendance, and whom she 
could keep generally occupied with her 
affairs. She took delighted advantage of 


this state of things, insomuch that before she | 


was finally escorted to Liverpool and seen 
off, people in the neighbourhood, remarking 
on his being constantly with her, and observ- 
ing his only too evident depression, thought 
he must have formed an attachment to her; 
it was universally reported that young Mr. 
Melcombe was breaking his heart for that 
silly Laura; and when, on his return, he 
seemed no longer to care for society, the 
thing was considered to be proved. 

It was the last week in October when he 
reached Wigfield, to be present at his sister’s 
wedding. All the woods were in brown and 
gold, and the still dry October summer was 
not yet over. John’s children were all well 
again, and little Anastasia came to meet him 
in the garden, using a small crutch, of which 
she was extremely proud, “It was such a 
pretty one, and bound with pink leather!” 
Her face was still pinched and pale, but the 
nurse who followed her about gave a very 
good account of her, it was confidently 
expected that in two or three months she 
would walk as well as ever. “A thing to be 
greatly wished,” said the nurse, “for Mr. 
Mortimer makes himself quite a slave to her, 
and Mrs. Walker spoils her.” 

Valentine found all his family either 
excited or fully occupied, and yet he was 
soon aware that a certain indefinable change 
in himself was only the more conspicuous for 
| his fitful attempts to conceal it. 

As to whether he was ill, whether un- 
happy, or whether displeased, they could not 
agree among themselves, only, as by one 
consent, they torbore to question him ; but 
while he vainly tried to be his old self, they 
vainly tried to treat him in the old fashion. 

He thought his brother seemed, with 
almost studied care, to avoid all reference to 
Melcombe. There was, indeed, little that 
| they could talk about. One would not men- 
| tion his estate, the other his wife, and as for 
his book, this having been a great failure, 
and an expensive one, was also a sore 
subject. Almost all they said when alone 
concerned the coming marriage, which 
pleased them both, and a yachting tour. 

“T thought you had settled into a domes- 
tic character, St. George?” said Valentine. 

“So did I, but Tom Graham, Dorothea’s 





sea life, and has left his uncle, as he says, for 
awhile. So as the old man longs for Doro- | 
thea, I have agreed to take her and the | 
child, and go for a tour of a few months 
with him to the Mediterranean. It is no | 
risk for the little chap, as his nurse, Mrs, 
Brand, feels more at home at sea than on 
shore. 

On the morning of the wedding Valentine 
sauntered down from his sister’s house to 
John Mortimer’s garden. Emily had Doro- 
thea with her, and Giles was to give her away. 
She was agitated, and she made him teel 
more so than usual; a wedding at which 
Brandon and Dorothea were to be present 
would at any time have made him feel in a 
somewhat ridiculous position, but just then he 
was roused by the thought of it from those 
ideas and speculations in the presence of 
which he ever dwelt, so that, on the whole, 
though it excited it refreshed him. 

He was generally most at ease among the 
children; he saw some of them, and Swan 
holding forth to them in his most pragmatical 
style. Swan was dressed in his best suit, but 
he had a spade in his hand. Valentine 
joined them, and threw himself on a seat 
close by. He meant to take the first oppor- 
tunity he could find for having a talk with 
Swan, but while he waited he lost himself 
again, and appeared to see what went on as 
if it was a shifting dream that meant 
nothing ; his eyes were upon the children, 
and his ears received expostulation and 
entreaty: at last his name roused him. 

“And what Mr. Melcombe will think on 
you it’s clean past my wits to find out. 
Dressed up so beautiful, all in your velvets 
and things, and buckles in your shoes, and 
going to see your pa married, and won't be 
satisfied unless I'll dig out this here uasty 
speckled beast of a snake.” 

“ But you're so unfair,” exclaimed Bertram. 
“We told you if you’d let us conjure it, there 
would be no snake.” 

“What's it all about?” said Valentine, 
rousing himself and remarking some little 
forked sticks held by the boys. 

“Why, it’s an adder down. that hole,” 
cried one. 

“ And it’s a charm we’ve got for conjuring 
him,” quoth the other. ‘ And we only want | 
Swanny to dig, and then if the charm is only | 
a sham charm, the adder will come out.” 

“T should have thought he was a sight 
better wheer he is,” said Swan. “ But | 
you’ve been so masterful and obstinate, 
Master Bertie, since you broke your arm !” 
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“Tt’s not at all kind of you to disappoint 
us on father’s wedding-day.” | 
“ Well, Mr. Melcombe shall judge. If he | 
says, ‘Charm it,’ charm you shall; for he | 
knows children’s feelings as well as grown 
folks’s. There never was anybody that was | 
so like everybody eise.” 
“It’s conjuring, I tell you, cousin Val. ' 
Did you never see a conjuror pull out yards 
and yards of shavings from his mouth, and 
then roll them up till they were as small as a 
pea, and swallow them? This is conjuring 
too. We say, ‘ Underneath this hazelin 
mote ;’ that’s the forked-stick, you know; 
and while we say it the adder is obliged to | 
roll himself up tighter and tighter, just like 
those shavings, till he is quite gone.” | 
“7 can’t swallow that!” exclaimed Valen- | 
tine. “ Well, off then.” | 
‘But I won’t have the stick poked down | 
his hole!” cried Swan, while Hugh shouted | 
down his defiance— | 


b 


*** Underneath this hazelin mote 
There’s a braggerty worm with a speckled throat, 


saNow! 
Nine double hath he.’ — 


That means he’s got nine rings.” 

“Well, I shall allers say I’m surprised at 
such nonsense. What do you think he cares 
for it all?” 

“We told you it would make him twist 
himself up to nothing. Go on, Hughie. It’s 
, . ”? 
very useful to be able to get rid of snakes. 
*** Now from nine double to eight double, 

And from eight double to seven double, 
And from seven double to six double, 
And from six double to five double, 


And from five double to four double, 
And from four double to three double.’ 


‘ And from three double to two double, 
And from two double to one double, 


Now! 
No double hath he.’ 


There, now he’s gone, doubled up to nothing. | 
Now dig, Swanny, and you'll see he’s gone.” | 

“It’s only an old Cornish charm,” said Va- 
lentine. “I often heard it when I was a boy.” 

“T call it heathenish!” exclaimed Mr. 
Swan. “What do folks want with a charm 
when they’ve got a spade to chop the beast’s 
head off with ?” 

“‘ But as he’s gone, Swan,” observed Valen: 
tine, “‘ of course you cannot dig him out ; so 
you need not trouble yourself to dig at all.” 

“Qh, but that’s not fair. We want, in 
case he’s there, to see him.” 

“No, no,” said Swan dogmatically ; “I 
never heerd of such a thing as having the 
same chance. twice over. I said if you'd sit 
on that bench, all on you, I'd dig him out, 
if he was there. You wouldn’t; you thought 


| you’d a charm worth two of that work, and 


so you’ve said your charm.” 

“ Well, we'll come and sit upon the bench 
to-morrow, then, and you'll dig him.” | 

“That'll be as I please. I’ve no call to 
make any promises,” said Swan, looking wise. 

The only observer felt a conviction that 
the children would never see that snake, and 
ridiculous as the incident was, Swan’s last 
speech sunk into-Valentine’s heart, and served 
to increase his dejection. ‘ And yet,” he re- 
peated to himself, “I fully hope, when I’ve 
given up all, that I shall have my chance— 
the same chance over again. I hope, please 
God, to prove that very soon ; for now Laura’s 
gone, I’m bound to Melcombe no longer than 
it takes me to pack up my clothes and the 





(He’s getting very tight now !) 


few things I brought with me.” 





THE GROTTOES OF 


“ A GOOD land, a land of brooks of water, 

of fountains and depths that spring out 
of valleys and hills.” (Deut. viii. 7.) So 
Moses described the land into which he was 
leading the people of Israel; and no country 
| in the world, for its extent, exhibits these 
characteristics in so high a degree as Pales- 
tine. ‘“* Not only not in the East,” says Dean 
Stanley, “but hardly in the West, can any 
fountains and sources of streams be seen so 
clear, so full-grown even at their birth, as 
those of the Kishon, the Jordan, and the 
whole of the Jordan valley.” Replenished, 
as it would seem, by subterranean reservoirs 


THE NAHR-EL-KELB. 


Lebanon have melted, these “fountains of 
life” send forth their perennial streams which 
“run among the hills” -and fertilise the 
plains of the country. 

How far these river-courses extend under- 
ground before they emerge from their visible 
sources can only be a matter of conjecture, 
as in nearly all cases they well up in a full 
stream at the fountain-head. One of them, 
however, the Lycus or Dog River (Wahr-el- 
Keb), has a source of such natural features 
that nearly half a century ago it excited the 
curiosity of Dr. Thomson, the venerable 
author of the “ Land and the Book,” and, as 





long after the snows of Lebanon and Anti- 


| we are now to tell, was, about two years 
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underground. 

The Dog River, which falls into the sea 
about six miles to the north of Beyrout, has 
its highest sources in two fountains at the 
base of Djebel Sunnin, one of the highest 
peaks of the Lebanon. These springs, the 
Neba-el-Lebben (fountain of milk) and the 
Neba-el-Asi (fountain of honey), are of icy 
coldness even in September, and send out a 
considerable supply of water. Partly, how- 
ever, from its being used for irrigation, and 
partly from its disappearing underground, 
this water does not, for a great part of the 
year, reach the main stream, unless, it may 
be, by some subterranean channel. During 
the dry season the river is made up of waters 
that issue from what are known as the Caves 
of the Dog River, about three miles and a 


ago, followed for three quarters of a mile | 








half from the sea, where the mountain rises 
precipitously one thousand feet above the 
valley. There are three caves, communi- 
cating internally, but only two of them emit 
water. The third, however, is most interest- 
ing, and is thus described by Dr. Thomson, 
who made his first visit to it in 1836 :— 


** About forty yards higher up the ravine (ze., 
higher than the two sources) is the third and largest 
cave. The entrance to this is concealed by huge 
rocks, and a stranger might pass within a few feet of 
it without suspecting its existence. Creep carefully 
over the rocks, let yourself down some ten feet, and 
you find a wide, low opening. Soon the passage be- 
comes high enough to allow you to walk erect, and 
turns round towards the west. You must now light 
your torch, for the interior is utterly dark. A sort of 
gallery. or corridor runs round three sides of this 
immense room. Descending to the lower part you 
again come to the river, which crosses the cave and 
disappears at the north-west corner with a loud noise. 
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At the north-east, where it enters the room, there is 
a pool of water clear and smooth as a mirror, and 
deliciously cool. How far it extends under the 
mountains I had no means of ascertaining. I fired 


repeated. This cave abounds in stalagmites and 
stalactites, some of which are of enormous size, 
reaching from the roof to the floor, and are grooved 
like fluted columns. They also hang like long wax 
candles from the roof of the interior pool. 


explore the mysteries of these dark and watery 
labyrinths.” 


The waters that traverse this cavern are, 
as might be guessed, the same that issue 
from the two sources a little farther down. 
The men that work the neighbouring mills 
enter once a year by the lower end of the 
cavern just described, and follow the water 
to a certain point, at which they throw up a 
tude barrier of stones, to raise it to the level 
of the higher of the two sources, and thus 
| XVI—s4 








a gun up it, and the echoes were loud and oft- | 


I longed | 
for a boat, not only to gather them, but also to | 


| well, C.E.—such a glowing description of the 
| scenery of the Dog River gorge, that the latter 
| had his attention turned to Dr. Thomson’s 
| description of the cavern, little thinking that 


| make it serve the mills before it discharges 
| itself into the river’s bed. But all that the 

natives have to tell of the “‘ dark and watery 
labyrinths,” stretching away to the other end 
| of the cavern, is a tradition that some men 
| once attempted to explore them, and never 
| returned. 

For a number of years a proposal had been 
on foot to supply the city of Beyrout with 
water from the Dog River, a proposal which 
has within the past year been brought toa 
| most successful issue. In the summer of 
| 1864 an engineer from the office of Messrs. 
Telford, Macneill, and Co., was engaged in 
making preliminary surveys, and wrote home 
to a friend in the same office—W. j. Max- 
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ten years later he was himself to lead an 
exploring party into the unknown recesses. 
After the delays to be anticipated in the com- 
mencement of such works in Turkey, conces- 
sions were granted, the Beyrout Water Works 
Company organized in London, and the con- 
tract undertaken by Messrs. Telford, Mac- 
neill, and Co., who sent out Mr. Maxwell 
to commence operations. 

In the summer of 1873 the works were in 
full operation, and the river lower than it 
had been for many years, owing to an un- 
usually dry winter. In circumstances so 
favourable for underground exploration, Mr. 
Maxwell had no difficulty in inspiring his 


undertaking. ‘Two friends in Beyrout, as 
willing as they were qualified to help, made 
up a party of sufficient size—the Rev. D. 
Bliss, D.D., President of the Syrian Protes- 
tant College, who, besides the mark he has 
made on the higher education of the country, 
has given proof of practical skill and physical 
endurance not very common in his profession, 
and R. W. Brigstocke, M.R.C.S., formerly of 
the Royal Navy, who is known to be second 
to none in Syria in indomitable perseverance 
and fertility of resource. These four, to use 
their own words, “ bound themselves in a 


solemn league that they would either explore | 
some of the mysteries mentioned by Dr. | 
Thomson, or show that no other man could.” | 
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in bathing dress—and launched forth on the 
dark waters. The first ground they touched 
was a shoal to the upper end of the dark 
lake, from which they could descry in the 
darkness a slit in the farther wall, whence 
the water seemed to issue. After sundry 
experiments and delays, the swimmers suc- 
ceeded in propelling the raft up to this open- 
ing, for the current was strong, and a few 
yards beyond it was a second landing-place, 
to which the whole party was soon conveyed. 
This was a steep barrier of rock some fifteen 
feet in height, which arrested the progress 
of the raft. When its slippery sides had 


| been scaled (see Fig. 1), the explorers could 
second on the engineering staffi—H. G. | 
Huxley, C.E.—with his own desire to pene- | 
trate the mystery; and it would be super- | 
fluous to say a word as to their fitness to cope | 
with any difficulties to be encountered in the | 


Others joined them in some of their trips, | § 


and for part of the way, but the brunt of the 
labour was borne by the four who have been 
named, as the credit of the explorations is 
due to them. 

Early on the morning of the 23rd Sep- 
tember, 1873, the first expedition started 
from “The Ark,” the residence of the con- 
tractor’s staff of the waterworks. The path 
from the sea up the gorge of the river is no 
easy one at any time, and the cavalcade, en- 
cumbered by the indispensable donkey, bear- 
ing such impedimenta as seemed necessary, 
did not reach the cavern till the sun was well 
up in the sky. A few planks were lashed 
together and supported on inflated goat-skins, 
such as are used in the East for carrying oil. 
The explorers then lighted up with candles 
the rugged descent to “‘Thomson’s Cavern,” 
as they have named it, and brought down 
their raft to the water’s edge. Here they 
divested themselves of unnecessary clothing, 





Fig. 1.—The Screen. 


discern, by the dim light of their candles, 
that they were in presence of a continuation 
of the cavern, of much vaster proportions 
than they could have anticipated. Groping 
his way along the lofty ledge, Mr. Maxwell 
reached a projecting point at the farther end ; 
and as he fixed his candle, and took out his 
note-book and compass for observation, his 
position at once suggested to his companions 
the pulpit in a great cathedral, the screen of 
which was the barrier of rock which they 
had just surmounted. A magnesium wire 
was ignited, and the beauties of this subter- 
ranean temple of nature’s workmanship burst 
upon their view. The floor was a lake of 
purest water, whose reflection intensified the 
brightness of a roof and walls glistening and 
sparkling as with a million of gems. “From 
the lofty vaulted roof and precipitous sides” 


—two of them, being good swimmers, going | (we borrow the words of one of the party) 
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“hung massive stalactites, between which | beauties as they passed. At this point, how- 
the rocks were studded with others of a more | ever, an object of imposing grandeur arrested 
slender and graceful make, while from below | their progress and claimed their admiration. 
shot up in wild profusion stalagmites which | It was an immense column, some fifty feet 
towered aloft, in some cases almost reaching | high, and as many in circumference, standing 
their pendant companions.” out in bold relief, with fine fluted front, and 

Most of these were of pearly whiteness, | continued to the rear in a mass of pendent 
some of a reddish hue: in one place they | drapery, like a great sheet let down in 
suggested in their regularity the pipes of a | graceful folds from the roof; while to the 
right, in the great hall where it stood, there 
stretched away a perfect gallery of nature’s 
sculptured work in endless profusion of 
beauty. A shoal at the base of the column 
offered a convenient resting-place for 
luncheon, and the leader of the party was 
compelled, amid ringing cheers, to allow his 
name to be given to the central attraction of 
this cavern. (See Fig. 2.) 

Two hundred yards further on tue channel 
was found to be so narrow that only one 
craft could pass at atime, and the roof so 
low that the explorers had to stoop under 
gigantic fringes of stalactite, one mass of 
which resembled the convolutions of an 
elephant’s trunk, while others were thin and 
j shell-like, and when struck gave forth a 
—— See | sound like that of deep-toned bells. Still 
Fig. 2.—Maxwell’s Column. another two hundred yards, and the travel- 
| lers, now more than half-a-mile underground, 
great organ, in others they expanded their | find themselves in a spacious cavern, whose 
heads like roses on gigantic stems. But the 
enchanted scene faded with the extinction of 
the dazzling light, and the report of a 
revolver that was fired, reverberating grandly 
in the distance, only whetted curiosity to 
know what lay beyond. Having no means 
of navigation inside the screen, the explorers 
were obliged to forego farther attempts for 
that day, and contented themselves with 
examining, as far as practicable, the course 
of the river where it passes from Thomson’s 
Cavern into the two sources. They found it 
was sun-down when they emerged into outer 
air, “very fatigued, but gratified that they 
had penetrated a little of the mystery.” 

A second expedition, more fully equipped, 
started a week later, on the 30th September. 
On this occasion the original raft was kept 
for communication between the entrance and Fig. 3.—Pantheon. 
the screen; and for further exploration a 
second raft, as well as a little boat capable of | roof is lost in the gloom. Under this dome, 
holding two, were with no little labour | standing out clear as alabaster in midst of 
dragged over the rocky barrier. Carrying | the darkness, is one of the most beautiful sta- 
provisions for luncheon, as well as a good | lagmite formations of the grottoes, which, from 
supply of lights, the little boat being fitted | its resemblance to the Pantheon, has been 
with petroleum lamps in her bow and stern, | distinguished by that name. (See Fig. 3.) 
the explorers paddled onwards for about five It was not till after a good deal of search 
hundred . yards without interruption, and | for a passage out of this great hall that a 
scarcely ‘stopping to notice innumerable low tunnel or archway was discovered, which 
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allowed the explorers to proceed still one 
hundred and fifty yards in their boats. Here, 
however, the scenery was changed. Instead 
of the former dazzling whiteness, the walls of 
the cavern now presented a dull, dark ap- 
pearance, as if coated over with pitch, and 
suggested for the waters the name of the 
Styx. Moreover, the explorers were con- 
fronted by what seemed a barrier to all 
further progress—a great mound of tangled 
and confused ruins, on which water dripped 
from the roof, and which was so slippery 
that a landing could scarcely be effected. 
As they sat on this gloomy-looking heap, 
which from its desolate appearance they 
have named Chaos (see Fig. 4), they could 
catch the faint sound of rushing water beyond ; 
but a very little examination convinced them 


Fig. 4.—Chaos. 


that it would be impossible on that day to 
reach what they concluded must be the end 
of their search. Accordingly, they retraced 
their way back to the entrance of the cavern, 
and, having had no means of measuring 
time, were not a little astonished to find that 
it was eight o’clock in the evening when they 
emerged, having thus been underground 
about ten hours. Nor were they less delighted 
to see a blazing fire, and to find that their 
attendants had prepared supper and beds on 
the flat roof of the adjacent mill. Thus, 
then, they passed the night. 

A third trip was made on the roth of 
October, and the explorers, being now some- 
what at home and provided with a second 
boat fitted with lamps fore and aft, were 
enabled to move about more freely and take 
more accurate note of the features of the 
Caverns. The air was sweet and pleasant 
throughout, having a uniform temperature of 
62° F., and from its stillness causing no in- 





convenience, though the travellers were in 
scant clothing and frequently from accident 
or necessity in the water altogether. The 
water had a temperature of 60° and was 
limpid and clear, showing a bottom some- 
times sandy, sometimes rocky, and not un- 
frequently strewed with fragments of stalac- 
tite which had fallen by their own weight or 
been detached by the tremor of earthquakes. 
The bottom could sometimes be touched 
with the paddle, generally it was about fifteen 
feet deep and here and there it descended in 
great holes. The breadth of the Caverns 
varies from thirty to one hundred feet, and 
the roof ranges from fifty feet to a height that 
is invisible in the gloom. Nota sound was 
heard from the time the travellers left the 
outer cave till they reached Chaos; no 
animal remains were visible, and not a living 
creature was to be seen in air or water be- 
yond the bats that flitted about in Thomson’s 
Cavern. On reaching Chaos the explorers 
divided themselves into two parties, and for 
hours their candles ‘flitted about in the dark- 
ness, and were planted at all prominent 
points, in the search for a passage. It was 
a work of great labour and no little danger. 
The mountain over which they clambered 
seemed to be formed of fallen débris from the 
roof, for nothing could be seen but a dark 
rift overhead, and the fallen mass was so 
coated over and cemented together by new 
stalagmite formation that progress was slow 
and scarcely a loose fragment could be found 
to throw into the chasm below. Only two 
possible passages could be discovered, one 
from above by an almost perpendicular chim- 
ney-like descent, which seemed to form the 
bed of a torrent of water from the roof in 
winter, the other by a succession of dark 
pools below, separated by great slippery 
masses of rock. In trying the latter, one boat 
was almost shattered by an unfortunate rush, 
and the prospect of returning by repeated 


‘trips in the remaining boat made the travellers 


abandon this attempt. Just as two of them 
had reached the chimney with the intention 
of trying the descent by ropes, Dr. Bliss 
called out from below that a passage had at 
length been found, and leaving their boats 
they were able to proceed on foot in the 
direction of the rushing water. Here they 
found the channel of the river worn into most 
fantastic shapes by the action of the water, 
and their search interrupted finally by an 
impassable cataract. The bed of the river 
was so natrow that they could leap across it, 
but the water poured down so steep a descent 
that they had no means of stemming it. The 
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mystery of the outer Cavern resolved itself 
into a more tantalising mystery in these 
Rapids. In the autumn of the following year 
three of the party attempted to find out what 
lay beyond, and for this purpose provided 
themselves with a small boat which they 
carried in pieces and put together on the 
rocks at the foot of the cataract. But, owing 
to a severe winter, the water was found 
running at double the speed of the previous 
year, and it was evident their frail craft could 
not live in such a torrent. All they could 
do, by scrambling a few yards along the 
slippery face of the rock, was to observe that 
there was smooth water and no sound on the 
other side ; but future explorers must have 
the credit of making known what lies beyond 
“‘ Huxley and Brigstocke’s Rapids.” 

The grottoes of the Wahr-ed-Kelb, so far 
even as they have been explored, may claim 
to be ranked among the already known 
caverns of the world. Though for size not to 
be mentioned in the same breath with the 


| Kentucky Caves, they possess features re- 
sembling those of that immense labyrinth. 
And though devoid of animal remains, they 
will bear comparison with any of the bone 
caves in the gorgeousness of their draperies 
and the grandeur of their stalactites. The 
caves of Derbyshire will bear no comparison 
with them. Adelsberg has been explored to 
a greater length ; but the distinctive feature 
of the Dog River caves is that the river itself 
has been followed three-fourths of a mile 
underground ; for from Thomson’s Cavern to 
the Rapids there was no perceptible increase 
or diminution of the waters. It is to be 
regretted that owing to the distance and 
inaccessibility of the caves, and the limited 
time at which exploration is possible, travellers 
to the Holy Land will rarely have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this marvellous work of 
|nature. The explorers had unusual facilities 
for their work, and it is probable that their 
spirited undertaking will not soon be imitated 
or surpassed. 





JAS. ‘ROBERTSON. 





AMERICA 


AND THE AMERICANS. 


II.—AMERICAN COLLEGES (concluded). 


HAT are called “commencements ” 
form a notable feature in American 
collegiate life. These “ commencements,” 
which take place at the close and not the 
beginning of the academic year, when stu- 
dents who have completed their four years’ 
course enter upon their graduate career, 
are neither more nor less than annual col- 
lege fétes, which collect together the old 
graduates and friends of the college, when 
various ceremonies are gone through, some 
of them, it must be said, partaking of the 
nature of tom-foolery, as students’ ceremo- 
nies are apt to do; and what with music 
and speeches, what are called “ orations” 
and psalms and hymns, a very pretty noise is 
made, and the college year closed with é/at. 
These féfe days are looked forward to with 
great interest by students and graduates, and 
I have no doubt they serve a good purpose 
in binding together the past and present 
alumni of a college, and promoting the circu- 
lation of that common interest and life which 
are so valuable for all educational institu- 
tions. The large gifts received by American 
colleges from old. students and benefactors 
have often taken their origin in these 
annual gatherings, when any defects in the 
college system are made apparent to friendly 


eyes, and enthusiasm for A/ma Mater runs 
high. Considering, however, the American 
tendency to make jubilee of small mat- 
ters, and to spread the American eagle to 
the wind on very’slight provocation, it may 
be questioned whether all this academic 
orating has not done something to foster that 
unhappy love of bunkum which alike in 
newspaper and on platform so soon wearies 
the members of quieter nationalities. 

So far as the religious character of the 
colleges is concerned, this is in the main 
secured by the fact to which I have already 
adverted, that most of the colleges are prac- 
tically in the hands of some Christian deno- 
mination—Harvard, of the liberal Christian 
school, which is commonly known as Uni- 
tarian in this country; Yale, of the Congre- 
gationalists ; and Princeton, (I presume) of the 
Presbyterian. ‘There is a college chapel in 
which there is daily morning prayer and a 
Sunday service. In the case of Harvard, it 
is said that “all the undergraduates are re- 
quired to be present at the morning prayers, 
and that those who do not pass Sundays with 
their families are required to attend public 
worship once on Sunday.” Even at Cornell 
there is a university chapel, just finished, the 
gift of a private benefactor, where there is in- 
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tended to be morning prayers and a Sunday 
service, “‘in connection with which discourses 
will be delivered by clergymen of the various 
Christian denominations” (we are quoting 
from the regulations of the college on the 
subject), “to be selected from time to time 
in such a way as to give the best representa- 
tion of the religious thought of the age, and 
to exemplify the influence of Christianity 
upon the world ”~-something analogous to 
the Sunday services recently instituted 
Glasgow college. It is worth noticing how 
decidedly the American colleges—the great 
Military School at West Point, I would ob- 
serve by the way, is a conspicuous illustration 
—thus identify themselves with religion, and 
amidst all the strongly-marked religious dif- 
ferences of the country apparently find no 
practical difficulty in doing so. If the fact 
were not so, the alliance might seem impos- 
sible from that ideal-logical point of view which 
is so favourite a one in this country with 
many writers on education. But the fact is 
indisputable. A college on any large scale 
without a chapel is, I suppose, hardly known, 
and the view taken of the subject, as ex- 
pressed by Professor Porter, is, that it is the 
desire of the American people that “the 
American coileges should have a positively 
religious and Christian character.” 

And now let us inquire, in conclusion 


whether the American colleges throw any 
special light upon modern educational pro- 
blems.* We have already seen how, in the 
main, they give their verdict in favour of 





* Since the above was in type I have had a visit from Mr. 
D. C. Gillman, formerly president of the Californian Univer- 
sity, and now president of John Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, the large gift for the foundation of which was mentioned 
in our previous paper. President Gillman is full of true 
academic enthusiasm, and earnestly desirous that the new 
university at Baltimore should not merely repeat the stereo- 
typed features of the already too numerous colleges or uni- 
versities in the United States. He proposes what appears 
an import ant acade mic advance, viz., to found certain 
special institutes of science and learning, say an institute‘of 
political economy and history, another for the study of the 
science of languages or ge neral philology, a third for the 
purely scientific study of anatomy and physiology or biology, 
and a fourth say for the study of ethnology and geography i in 
the widest sense, in which several departments of study 
students who had graduated either at Baltimore or elsewhere 
could pursue for two or three years special inquiries, and 
devote themselves to the great problems which have been 
raised by modern research in one and all oi them. I cannot 
be confident that I indicate the departments exactly as Presi- 
dent Gillman did in the course of our conversation, but his 
idea is, I think, correctly given. Such super-graduate courses 
of study, if due encouragement was given to enter upon them 
and fair rewards awaited their successful prosecution, would 
doubtless attract students from many quarters, and serve to 
recruit the higher branches of knowledge with a succession 
of real scientific inquirers. They would form the best train- 
ing for future teachers or professors—a training in which we 
are as yet singularly deficient in Scotland, and which is met 
in Germany by the Privat-docentem and assistant professors. 
‘The proposal at least deserves mention as a new experiment 
in American academical cducation. Professor Gillman’s 
idea of not merely repeating a new college with an old face, 
where there are already so many that one fails to reckon 
them up, is certainly in the highest degree commendable. 








the old classical training as against a more 
flexible modern system. At Harvard, where 
a choice of subjects has been opened up after 
the freshman year, the new elective system 
has as yet, at least, made little progress, and 


so far as it has prevailed it cannot be called’ 


successful. It is confessed by President 
Elliot, who yet strongly advocates that it 
should be continued, and efforts made to 
improve and extend it, “ that a large portion 
of the students make their election not from 
any conscious taste or preference, but avow- 
edly from considerations of ease or of rank 
or of companionship.” President Porter, of 
Yale, is a vigorous defender of the old 
system, quoting with approval the words of 
Macaulay, that “‘men who have been en- 
gaged up to one or two and twenty in studies 
which have no immediate connection with 
the business of any profession, and of which 
the effect is merely to open, to invigorate, 
and to strengthen the mind, will generally 
be found in the business of any profession 
superior to men who have at eighteen or 
nineteen devoted themse]ves to the special 
studies of their calling.” Cornell, and pro- 
bably Michigan University (although I am 
not acquainted with the tacts in the latter 
case), have made the most elaborate attempts 
to develop and give form to new educational 


» | ideas; and an entire liberty in the choice of 


subjects, even to the extent of a student de- 
voting himself to a single department of 
study, is set forth as one of the special fea- 
tures of the former. ‘The ancient classics 
are provided for,” we are told in the regula- 
tions, “but particular attention is also paid 
to the modern classics, especially those of 
our own language. Among the subjects 
carefully treated are history, political and 
social sciences, the natural sciences, the ap- 
plication of science to the arts, human ana- 
tomy, physiology and the laws of health ; and 
the inciting system, determining the relative 


standing of students, is abolished, under the | 
idea that it is the business of students “to | 


seek knowledge for its own sake.” 

Another feature of Cornell University has 
attracted a somewhat exaggerated attention 
in this country—the opportunities which it 
affords to students of supporting themselves 
during their academic progress “ by means of 
manual and other labour.” It is true that this 
experiment has been tried at Cornell, and so 
far with favourable results. ‘Young men 
having some special trade, as that of car- 
penter, mason, or machinist, have in some 
cases mainly, and in a few cases entirely, 
supported themselves while carrying on 
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| their studies.” “Yet,” it is added, “no 
young man should come to the university 
without resources. Because in no case is 
self-support an easy task, and the university 
does not undertake to guarantee employment 
to any student—in fact, it cannot recom- 
mend any young man to come to the institu- 
tion relying on the mere labour of his hands, 
|| especially if unskilled.” If a young man 
happens to be a skilled labourer in any de- 
|| partment, he is happily independent, or 
|| nearly so, anywhere ; and this much-talked-of 
feature of Cornell University can hardly 
therefore be said to come to anything when 
inquired into. Probably more students have 
supported themselves in connection with 
the Scotch universities, by summer agricul- 
tural work as well as otherwise, than are 
ever likely to do so at any American college, 
or all of them together. 

As to that most difficult of all questions, 
the education of the sexes together in college, 
Cornell has also taken a lead, along with 
Michigan University at Ann Arbour, and 
Oberlin in Ohio. It was my wish to have 
visited all these three universities and col- 
leges, and made special inquiries into the 
working of the system of mixed college 
education. Unfortunately I was unable to 
carry out my intention, and I cannot there- 


fore speak with any special knowledge on the | 


results of the system. 
intelligent and most courteous head of Cor- 


With Dr. White, the 


nell, I talked over the matter, and with 


others also, but without eliciting much, that | 


I did not otherwise know. The attendance 
of female students at Cornell seems very 
limited, less than thirty apparently of the four 
hundred and nine-six students in attendance 
last year. The names are not given sepa- 
rately, the distinction of sex being entirely | 
merged in that of student. At Oberlin and 
| Michigan the proportion of female students 
| is much larger, and so far it may be said 
that the testimony is uniform as to the | 
working of the system. 
reproach has ever arisen to discredit the 
system from a moral point of view. 
moral and social effects are even said by its 
advocates to be highly beneficial. There 


can be no reasonable doubt, I believe, that | 


to this extent the system has disappointed 
old-fashioned fears; and that neither a 
moral nor social revolution is involved in 
the association of young men and young 
women in the same class-rooms—the young 
ladies generally sitting in front, I under- 
stand, of the young gentlemen. This seems 
all the association necessarily involved in 


No grave cause of | 


The | 


the system. As to the intellectual results, 
opinions differ—some teachers declaring that 
they can notice hardly any difference in 
the work done by male and female students, 
and others declaring that the work done by 
the former is slightly higher. 

The experiment, in short, like many others 
in education and other things are, is not 
nearly so grave nor perhaps so important in 
Jact as in idea or anticipation. We have an 
unhappy habit of exciting ourselves about 
anything unfamiliar to us, the one sex, I 
am afraid, hardly less so than the other, and 
the most dreadful consequences are ideally 
transferred to changes which we deprecate. 
The changes are made, and after all no great 
consequences ofany kind ensue. In America, 
where the system of mixed.education has now 
in different colleges been for some time in 
operation, I cannot say that I found any 
enthusiasm on the subject. Nor did it appear 
to me, so far as I could judge, that the cause 
|was a progressive one. There are old- 
| fashioned people even in Americk, a much 
| larger class than those who have not visited 
the States have any idea of, and these people 
| are not any more reconciled to the experiment 
of mixed education because it has been tried 
| upon the whole with fair success. They pre- 
| fer the old ways, just as similar classes in this 
country who very much resemble them. But 
| they are quite willing that others should do as 
| they like. Social tolerance, in this respect 
|as in others,’is rife. You are not thought 
the worse of because you do not do in all 
| respects! like your neighbours. And you 
|may send your daughter, if you like, to a 
| mixed college without remark. As a matter 
| of fact, however, you probably wouldn’t do 
so. Every such movement has its limits 
—the tide ebbs as well as flows—and the 
|tendency at present, both at New York 
| and Boston, at the former city especially, is 
| towards separate education even in the 
| primary schools, rather than in favour of the 
combined and mixed system. ‘This is the 
present inclination of social feeling, and after 
all this is more powerful, both in New York 
and in London or Edinburgh, than even the 
| most finely-spun theories or ideal plans. 

The most successful college apparently for 
female education in America is Vassar College, 
in the State of New York, which is exclu- 
| sively devoted to the education of women. 
| It was founded only ten years ago, in 1865, 
by Mr. Matthew Vassar, for many years an 
inhabitant of Poughkeepsie, two miles from 
which, on the eastern bank of the Hudson, 
about seventy-five miles from the city of New 
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|, York, the college is founded. Its aim, accord- 

ing to its act of incorporation, was to promote 
“the Education of Young Women in Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts,” or, in the lofty 
language of its founder, language unhappily 
too common in American educational pro- 
grammes and reports, to promote “the 
marshalling to the front of women of their 
powers on every side, demonstrative of their 
equality with men, demonstrative indeed of 
such capacities as in certain fixed directions 
surpass those of men.” To what extent 
Vassar College has fulfilled this grand pro- 
gramme, I cannot undertake to say. Many 
would be inclined to doubt, Mr. Trollope 
amongst others, whether any college was 
needed to assist in bringing women to the 
front in America. But in the more sober 
prose of fact, Vassar College has not only been 
founded, but has prospered very considerably 
during ten years. Beginning with a good 
attendance of girls betwixt fifteen and twenty- 
four years old, the attendance has not only 
increased, but has much improved in quality. 
The students are now more easily classified 
as they enter, and the proportion of irregular 
to regular students has greatly diminished. 
According to a recent statement of a corre- 
spondent of the Standard, who appears to have 
been present at this year’s commencement in 
July, there were during the last year 420 
students in the college, of whom 384 were 
regular and only 36 irregular—while in 1867, 
of 386 students about a half were irregular. 
At the recent commencement.the degree of 
B.A. was conferred upon 42 girl graduates, 
amidst the usual enlivening proceedings 
which characterize such occasions. 

Vassar College has a male President, John 
H. Raymond, LL.D., who is also Professor 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy. It has 
besides a Lady Principal, Harriet W. Terry, 
and of the six Professors who constitute what 
is called its Faculty, there are two ladies, viz., 
Maria Mitchell, Ph.D., Professor of As- 
tronomy and Director of the Observatory ; 
and Alida C. Avery, Professor of Physiology 
and Hygiene, and at the same time resident 
Physician. © The remaining professorships of 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Chem- 
istry (in one), of Rhetoric and the English 
Language and Literature, of Natural History, 
and of Ancient and Modern Languages, are 
held by men. But in addition to the pro- 
fessorships of the “ Faculty” there are a host 
of other officers of instruction, and with a 
few exceptions these are all ladies. Music, it 
is pleasant to see, occupies a considerable 
part of the instruction, there being no fewer 





than nine female teachers of vocal and instru- 
mental music ; and horsemanship, or rather 
horsewomanship, is not forgotten. It is in 
the hands of a German, whose name leaves 
no doubt of his sex. 

The course of study may be inferred in 
some degree from the names of the Chairs 
which have been given. There is a prelimi- 
nary examination, including history and 
geography, and then a preparatory course of 
two years, and then the regular collegiate 
course with the usual American names. To 
the middle of the Sophomore, or the second 
collegiate year, the studies are prescribed, 
with the exception that the student may 
choose the German or French instead of 
the Greek language. Latin must be taken by 
all; otherwise the curriculum of study is very 
like that in our Scotch colleges. And the 
attainments of the second or fourth years in 
Latin prose composition, and especially in 
mathematics and physics, seem not inferior 
to those expected of Scotch students about 
to take their degrees. The institution, al- 
though endowed with considerable property, 
is not designed to give a gratuitous, or even 
what can be considered a cheap, education. 
The college course alone costs about £80 a 
year, and with the extra collegiate branches 
of music and painting, the expense reaches 
fully #100 a year. The Lady Principal 
closely superintends all domestic details, and 
along with the resident Physician the habits 
and health of the girls. According to the 
desire of the founder, “ all sectarian influ- 
ences are to be carefully excluded, but the 
training never to be trusted to the sceptical, 
irreligous, or immoral.” Upon the whole the 
state of New York may be congratulated 
upon the success of Vassar College, although 
it is too soon as yet to speak of its permanent 
effects. 

It is in this direction probably, and in such 
institutions as Vassar in America, and the 
female college at Girton near Cambridge in 
our Own country, that the problem of higher 
education for women will be best worked out. 
The mixed system, where young men and 
women simulate one another on the same 
benches, may be the favourite of the more dar- 
ing social reformers, who, like all enthusiasts, 
are apt to forget facts in the pursuit of ideas ; 
but natural feelings or, if you will, prejudices 
assert themselves powerfully in the educa- 
tional and social sphere, and men and women, 
even should they come to receive the same 
education, will probably receive this education 
in separate rather than in the same colleges. 

JOHN TULLOCH. 
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THE DEAF 


I SEE a lark in the far summer sky, 
My darling seated at her harp I see, 

Playing the while our little children sing : 

The world is full of music—not for me ! 


I dreamed last night of some dim abbey choir : 
The lights were burning where the singers stood 
Chanting my anthem. I crouched in the dark, 
Weeping for joy to hear they called it good! 


MUSICIAN. 


| O music of my sleep, that mocks my soul 
| With cruel joys that are fulfilled no more 
Than his who dreams of light and love at home, 
And wakes to find himself on Arctic shore! 


It haunts me always through my silent days, 
With life before me like a closéd gate. 
—If God had only bidden me to die ; 
—Or anything but this hard work—to wait. 











To wait and work, and know my work but as 
Some poor fond mother from her infant reft,’ 


And dreams to find her boy the babe she left ! 


And yet there is a thought will sometimes creep— 
It even mingled in my dream last night— 

I'd rather make my music in the dark, 
Than only stand and sing it in the light! 





Shuts the sweet memory safe from change and time, 











| Maybe the dream is nearer truth than sound, : 
And could I hear my tune, mine eyes might miss 


| Some of the sweetness soaring in my soul : 
Better go wanting that, and having this! 


| And there are songs in heaven. God forgive 
A poor deaf man for wondering what they are. 
Perchance it is their echo that I catch, 
And I shall hear those same songs sweeter far ! 
ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, 
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COSMICAL ASTRONOMY. 
By PROFESSOR TAIT. 


NO. 


| Seapets) when we contemplate the perils 

of a fall, or realise practically the labour 
of. climbing, we are not accustomed to pay 
much attention to the efiects of gravitation 
on our own bodies. Few of you, in all 
probability, have ever thought of the con- 
sequences which would be entailed by the 
absence, or even by the considerable diminu- 
tion, of the earth’s attraction as regards your- 
selves. Though they are very curious and 
instructive, I cannot now devote much time 
to their consideration. 

A considerable part of the fatigue of walking, 
even on a /eve/ road, is due to the fact that at 
every step the body has to be raised, and Z 
down again gradually (i.e., without shock), 
the latter process being probably, with many 
of us, the more fatiguing of the two. Were 
gravity much diminished, we should take far 
fewer steps per mile, and therefore escape a 
great part of the fatigue of walking, for with 
no increased exertion at each step we should 
virtually become projectiles, spending the 
greater portion of our time in describing low 
trajectories in the air. But the rate of motion 
of our legs would have to be greatly altered, 
as the time-interval between successive steps 
would be much increased. We should be 
able to jump much higher and much farther 
than we now can, though (as Sir J. Herschel 
has well pointed out) we should suffer no 
greater shock on reaching the ground than 
we now do. We should, however, have to 
guard carefully against giving ourselves any 
motion of rotation, since this might, from the 
long duration of a step, lead to our landing 
head foremost, unless, indeed, we had the 
power (which a well-known physicist has 
shown to be possessed by cats) of so altering 
our moment of inertia, and consequently our 
rate of rotation, as to set matters right in the 
interval. In fact, the other conditions re- 
maining the same, the length and height of a 
jump, as well as the time occupied in it, 
would all three be increased exactly in the 
same proportion as that in which gravity is 
diminished. Thus, if there were no gravity 
at all, we should have sedulously to avoid all 
pressure against the ground, as its inevitable 
result would be to project us hopelessly into 
space, unless we were moored or fastened 
in some way to the surface. But such specu- 
lations are mere curiosities, as the most 





IV. 


important consideration resulting from a 
great diminution of gravity would be so ex- 
cessive a rarefaction of the atmosphere as to 
present insuperable physiological barriers to 
the continuance of life. 

But this digression will not have been with- 
out use if it lead you to realise the practical 
importance of gravitation to our every-day 
life; and to reflect in addition (as you may 
easily do for yourselves, for it would be 
altogether out of place for me to introduce it 
here) upon the equally vast importance to us 
of friction in allits many forms. Gravity and 
friction are, in fact, as absolutely important to 
the stability of motion of an animal as is 
cohesion to the stability of a building. 


The weight of a pound of matter at the 
surface of any uniform globe is directly as the 
mass of the globe and inversely as the square 
of its radius. But the mass is directly as the 
cube of the radius, and as the mean density. 
So the weight of a pound at the surface is 
directly as the radius of the globe and as its 
mean density." The numbers already given 
you suffice for examples of this farther con- 
clusion ; except, of course, in the case of 
stars, for their radii are unknown to us. 

Thus, at the surface of the moon, a pound 
of matter has approximately }x4=} of its 
weight at the earth’s surface. 

On Jupiter’s visible surface it weighs 11x} 
as much as on the earth or 2% Ibs. weight. 

At the apparent surface of the sun it 
weighs 100 x ,%4, or 814 Ibs. weight. 


The two latter numbers are probably (for | 
reasons already given) very much smaller | 


than the true values at the surface of the 
solid nucleus of either body. 

Many of the asteroids have diameters cer- 
tainly less than one-tenth of that of the earth, 
and therefore at their surfaces a pound weighs 
little more than an ounce weighs with us; 
always, of course, on the supposition that their 
mean density resembles that of the earth. 
In order that the surface gravity should be 
nearly the same on such a body as on the 
earth, the mean density would have to be at 
least fifty times that of water; i.e. two and a 
half times as great as that of platinum ! 

Hence, as Sir J. Herschel graphically and 
without exaggeration puts it, “On such 
planets giants might exist; and those enor- 
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mous animals which on earth require the 
buoyant power of water to counteract their 
|| weight, might there be denizens of the land.” 
For the strength of an animal varies, ceteris 
paribus, as the cross-section of its muscles, 2.¢. 
as the square of its linear dimensions, while 
its weight varies as their cube. Thus, on the 
earth, a giant formed of the same materials 
as a man, but with every linear dimension 
doubled, would have twice as much weight 
in proportion to his strength. Hence, at 


of smaller animals. We see this carried to 
an enormous extent in the case of the com- 
mon flea. Hence, the materials of the body 
being the same, the larger the planet the 
smaller must be its inhabitants if the same 
| amount of activity is to result for all. 

On the other hand (as I have elsewhere 
|| said in protest against the recent tendency to 
| sensation in quasi-scientific writing and lectur- 
| ing) it would be easy “to paint the agonies 
| of the wretch transported to such a planet as 
| Jupiter, where his potential energy, when 

standing upright, would be for ever increased 
as if he carried other two men on his 
} shoulders ; or his Atlas-like position if taken 
| to the sun, where he would be crushed under 
| a load as of thirty of his fellows, and spread 
|| over the surface in a cake by a slow viscous 








|| yielding, like that which we see in glaciers, 


1 or tar, or other such semi-fluid mass.” When 
|a lecturer, or writer, gives you this sort of 
|| thing otherwise than as a brief and emphatic 
|| warning, leave the room, or close the book. 
|| He is thinking of himself, not of you—and, 
| by forgetting it, insults the dignity of science. 
|| Except the diurnal motions of the heavenly 
| bodies, and gigantic phenomena such as the 
|| trade-winds, we have nothing to bring im- 
|| pressively before us the great fact of the 
|| Earth’s Rotation. So almost perfectly uniform, 
| in fact, is this rotation’ that it requires very 
| delicate direct experiments to prove its 
| existence by pendulum observations or ob- 
| servations on falling bodies. Yet it involves 
|| very rapid linear motion. Few of you have 
| perhaps realised the fact that, in virtue of the 
/earth’s rotation alone, everything at the 
|equator is moving eastwards at about the 

initial rate of a cannon ball, while the whole 
| earth is speeding round the sun with velocity 
|| about sixty times as great. Yet a stone 
||must fall nearly half a mile in order to 
|| have its path deflected by the earth’s rotation 
a4 single foot from the vertical in which it 
| would otherwise fall ; and Foucault’s pendu- 
| lum has to be most carefully set swinging in 

a vertical plane and then watched for some 


least in great part, the usually superior activity | 





minutes before we can be sure of its indica- 
tions. 

All of you know that occasionally very 
serious accidents happen by the splitting of 
fly-wheels and grindstones which are made 
to revolve too rapidly. You are also aware 
that the danger is greater, not only the 
greater is the rate of rotation, but also the 
larger is the revolving body. Now, though 
the earth has a very small angular velo- 
city, yet its four thousand miles of radius 
may possibly make it liable to rupture 
from this cause. This is worth inquir- 
ing into, and it leads us to a very 
startling result. Were it not for the mutual 
gravitation of its parts, the earth would at once 
be shattered into fragments by the so-called 
Centrifugal Force due to its rotation! In 
correct language its cohesion would not be 
capable of furnishing the requisite constraint 
to keep its parts revolving in the circles which 
they must describe in virtue of their connec- 
tion. 

I find, by calculations which I cannot give 
you here, but which are very simple, that even 
if we assume the average tensile strength of 
the materials of the earth to be 500 lbs. 
weight per square inch (which is greater than 
that of most building stones) the cohesion 
between two hemispheres is less than 2,3s0th 
part of their gravitation attraction! The latter 
is two hundred and eighty-nine times greater 
than the centrifugal tendency to split, so 
that the earth would just fly asunder if it 
revolved seventeen times faster than it does 
(the centrifugal effect is as the square of the 
rate of rotation), and practically the only 
impediment in the way of its splitting is 
gravitation, which in small stones and boulders 
is insensible in comparison with cohesion, but 
which incomparably exceeds it when the 
mass is very large. A rotation so slow as 
once in nine days would thus split the earth 
against cohesion alone. Even if we made 
the extreme assumption that the tensile 
strength of the earth’s materials is (throughout) 
equal to that of steel, the cohesion between 
two hemispheres would be but about one 
hundredth part of their mutual attraction. 
And as a consequence, the diameter of a 
planet (of the earth’s mean density) which 
would be equally strong by cohesion and by 
gravitation is about eight hundred miles if 
the tensile strength of its materials be that of 
steel, but fifty miles only if it amount to 500 
lbs. weight per square inch. 

Consideration of these things enables us 
to see how solidity (or at least continuity), 
with consequent cohesion, may be quite un- 
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necessaty to keep together the parts of | 
celestial bodies, simply on account of their | 
enormous masses, although gravitation is a 
very weak force in comparison with electric 
or magnetic attractions, and although the | 
rate of rotation (in such a planet as Jupiter, | 
for instance) is considerably greater than in | 
the earth. Thus we shall not be surprised to | 
find that in all probability the rings of Saturn, 
comets, the Zodiacal Light, perhaps even 
nebulz, are mere clouds of small masses, 
free in space, except in so far as mutual im- 
pacts and gravitation are concerned. 

But if a cosmical body has been able to 
resist the centrifugal tendency to disruption 
for even a short time, in all probability it is 
for ever secure. All motion is more or less 
resisted, and therefore in general the period 
of rotation of a planet is constantly becom- 
ing longer. The only probable exception to 
this statement is when a planet is cooling, and 
therefore shrinking so rapidly that the conse- | 
quent increase of velocity of rotation is 
greater than the diminution due to the re- 
sistances. As the length of the day is the 
fundamental unit in our measurement of 
time, it is a matter of great importance to 
consider some of the various causes which 
tend to modify it. Besides the shrinking, 
due to loss of internal heat, there are other 
causes tending to shorten the day ; such as, 
for instance, the gradual degradation of 
mountains. Volcanic upheavals, on the other 
hand, (and, in a small way) buildings, rail- 
way embankments, &c., tend to /engthen it. 
But in addition to these, tidal friction is con- 
stantly at work. This cause, first explicitly 
pointed out by Kant, has of late been pro- | 
minently brought forward to help in explain- | 
ing why the rate of the moon’s motion about | 
the earth is increasing faster than theory had | 
predicted it would—theory, which takes ac- | 
count of the disturbing effects not only of 
the sun, but of the principal planets. The 
fact is that the calculations (thanks to Adams) 
are now correct, but the unit of time (defined | 
by the day) is becoming greater. Hence 
greater motion of the moon in a given 
number of units of time. The effect is a | 
very slight one, numerically, but nothing, 
however small, can be neglected, if ds effects | 
be, as in this case, cumulative. 

Disregard of this small quantity would be 
of very little consequence to the observing | 
astronomers of any one century ; but when 
we look back a couple of thousand years or | 
so to an historical eclipse of the old Greek | 
or Roman days, we find that we must take 
it into account in order to reconcile the 


earth, and moon. > 
| culty in forming a general conception of the 


/earth rotates at a rate greater than that at 
| which the moon revolves about it, the earth is 
| as it were revolving inside this oval shell of 


explaining what has been from the earliest 


have, even in very recent times, asserted that 


_in a period of some twenty-seven days. 


| system have thus been brought to rotate in 


| called variable stars. 


| affects the earth, is found to produce in other 


event with the laws of gravitation, and the 
present positions and motions of the sun, 
You will have no diffi- 


mode in which this tidal retardation is pro- 
duced if you bear in mind that, on the whole, 
in consequence of the moon’s disturbing 
action, the surface of the sea takes an egg- 
shaped form, with the longer axis pointing 
nearly to the moon. So long, then, as the 


water, which acts like a friction brake to 
diminish the velocity. Thus it appears that 
the friction and the consequent retardation 
will not cease until the earth is at rest rela- 
tively to the oval shell, ze. until the earth 
rotates so as to turn always the same face to 
the moon. Here we see at once a mode of 


times a puzzle to astronomers, viz., why we 
see only one side of the moon. Wiseacres 


this is because the moon has no rotation, not 
seeing that, if such were the case, we should 
have every part of it in turn presented to us 
The 
true explanation is obviously to be found in 
the retardation due to the enormous friction 
of the huge tide-wave produced by the earth 
in the liquid lava which observation shows us 
must at one time have at least covered the 
whole surface of the moon, if indeed it did 
not form its entire mass. It is suspected by 
observers that other satellites in the solar 


the period of their revolution about their 
primaries; and it is not unlikely that some- 
thing of the same kind, combined with 
another result presently to be mentioned, 
will in time enable us to account for the 
periodic changes of brightness of what are 
Thus a cause which 
might easily have escaped detection by 
observing astronomers, so far at least as it 








parts of the cosmos effects of a gigantic | 
order. | 


So far we have been enabled to teach | 


| many facts of importance connected with the | 
| earth and other members of the solar system, 


and even of some stellar systems, by means || 
of mere measures of position, &c., and a little | 
geometryor arithmetic. We have thus obtained | 
some notion of relative distances, dimen- | 


| sions, masses, and mean densities, and of the | 


motions which take place across the line of) 
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| sight. But we have had no information as 
| to the chemical composition, or the state of 
'| temperature and pressure of the atmospheres 
! of the sun and stars, nor as to our approach 
| to, or recession from, any particular star. 
Some quarter of a century ago any attempt 
| at such inquiries would have appeared abso- 
| lutely hopeless. But about 1852, Professor 
| Stokes, guided by some experimental results 

of W. H. Miller and Foucault, and by a 
| beautiful physical analogy, first laid down 
|| the fundamental principles of what has since 
| been developed into Spectrum Analysis, and 
has given the means of answering the above 
questions. 

A few years later, Balfour Stewart and 
Kirchhoff, independently of one another, and 
unaware of what Stokes had done, arrived 
by totally different routes at the same funda- 
mental principle—¢he equality of the radiating 
and absorbing powers of a body for any definite 
ray. 

[As trustworthy books on the subject of Spectrum 
Analysis are numerous, it is needless to trouble the 
reader with more than a2 short sketch of what is pro- 
bably familiar to him, so that a great part of this and 
of the succeeding lecture is omitted ; and the articles 
in GOOD Worps on Solar Research by Professor B. 
Stewart render it altogether unnecessary to print what 
was said on that subject. For the sake of continuity, 
however, the heads of the omitted portions will be 
given. | 


I. A prism, or (still better) a train of 
prisms, enables us, as Newton first showed, 
| to split up a ray of light into its component 

colours. It sets them, in fact, all alongside 
| one another in the order of their correspond- 
ing lengths of wave. 

Hence we can at once detect whether a 
particular colour is wholly or partially want- 
ing, or is contained in excess, by light from 
| any particular source. 
| II. As a rule, an incandescent solid or 
| iquid gives a continuous spectrum, ie. 
| nothing is wanting in ‘the series of com- 
|| ponents. But shorter and shorter wave- 
| lengths are included, as the temperature is 
| higher, and also the intensities of the longer 
|| Waves are increased. 

III. An incandescent gas or vapour gene- 
|| rally gives only certain definite wave-lengths, 
|| which are characteristic of it, and of it alone. 

Shorter wave-lengths come in as the tempera- 

ture is raised, and the lines of light become 
| broader as the pressure is increased. 
_ IV. When light from an incandescent 
|| Solid or liquid passes through an incandes- 
| cent vapour before reaching the spectroscope, 
| ho effect in general is produced if the tem- 
peratures of the two be the same ; but if the 
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solid or liquid be the colder, the bright lines 
due to the gas are seen, as it were, in excess 
of the brightness of the continuous spectrum, 
while if the vapour be the colder, these 
lines are different in relative brightness, and 
therefore appear dark. 

Thus a glance at the spectrum of the sun 
shows us a continuous band crossed by a 
splendid series of dark lines, from which we 
conclude that the luminous surface of the 
sun is probably incandescent, solid or liquid, 
(though it may be vapour or gas at very high 
pressure) and that its atmosphere is glowing 
vapour at a lower temperature. The consti- 
tuents of the atmosphere are found to be 
hydrogen, sodium, magnesium, iron, calcium, 
titanium, &c. [More definite and complete 
information as to sun spots, red flames, &c., 
will be found in Professor Stewart’s articles 
of 1874.] 

By II. we conclude that Sirius, Vega, and 
certain other white or rather bluish stars are 
still exceedingly hot ; their spectra show few 
traces of absorption but those of hydrogen. 

The sun, Aldebaran, &c., are colder ; they 
are yellow or reddish stars, and their spectra 
are crossed by multitudes of fine lines. Still 
colder probably are those stars whose spectra 
show nebulous bands besides the fine lines. 

These observations open up a very inter- 
esting speculation. It is now acknowledged 
by all scientific men that the sun and stars 
are losing energy at a very great rate by ra- 
diation ; and that, in consequence, they are 
becoming colder. How long has this pro- 
cess been going on, and what was the source 
of the original supply of energy to each star? 
The modern ‘experimental doctrine of the 
Conservation of Energy tells us that there 
can be neither increase nor diminution of 
the energy of a system unless by actual re- 
ceipt from, or expenditure to, other systems. 
Now suppose the sun to be merely a huge 
bonfire, made of the chemical substances 
whose combustion together would give the 
greatest amount of heat—and in the best 
proportion for that purpose—it has been 
shown that it could not, vast as is its mass, 
have shone at the present rate of expenditure 
for anything like ten thousand years. Fossil 
plants and animals tell us that at least many 
hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of 
years ago, the sun shone at least as brightly 
as, probably much more brightly than, it is 
now shining. It is clear, then, that (except 
on the excessively improbable hypothesis 
that there are in it chemical actions vastly 
exceeding in intensity anything ever con- 
templated by the chemist) we must seek 
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some other antecedent for its present and 
past store of energy. We know but one, 
and it is easily shown to bean adequate one. 
We have merely to suppose that the matter 
which now forms the sun was at one time 
scattered in fragments through a space not 
enormously exceeding the dimensions of the 
present solar system; these fragments, falling 
together by their mutual gravitation, would, 
on impinging, develop heat sufficient to sup- 
ply the sun’s present rate of loss for many 
millions of years. Here is another instance 
of immense results from the comparatively 
puny force of gravity; but it is due to the 
enormous masses which exert it, and the vast 
distances through which it has been efficient. 

We can now understand how a star which 


has grown old and cold may, on falling in | 


with an immense cloud of meteorites, be at 
least temporarily heated up again by drawing 


them down with violent impacts on its sur- | 


face. And we may thus possibly explain 
those huge nebulz which belong to the irre- 
solvable class (¢.¢., which have not been re- 
solved into separate stars by the best tele- 
scopes, but have, on the contrary, been 
shown by the spectroscope to shine with the 
light of incandescent gas). We may, possi- 
bly, explain these as indicating the com- 
mencement of future suns—the first impacts 
among the as yet widely-scattered parts of 
what will in time form one vast incandescent 
body. 

But I shall have more to say on this sub- 
ject in my concluding lecture. 

I will devote what time remains to us this 
evening to the explanation of one of the most 
beautiful of all the results the spectroscope 
has given—viz., information as to whether we 
are approaching to, or receding from, a par- 
ticular star. It is vain to appeal to any 
direct telescopic process for this. Even sup- 
posing the star to remain unchanged in in- 
trinsic brightness, an approach to it which, in 
the course of one thousand years, would make 
it appear ,'5th more luminous, would in- 
volve a relative motion of the earth and star 
amounting nearly to 4nd part of their 
present distance in that time — about 
900,000,000 miles per annum, 2. some- 
where about 30 miles per second, in the case 
of even the very nearest of the fixed stars. 
This, as we shall presently see, is not an 
extravagant result, but think of the difficulty 
of finding out whether the apparent bright- 
ness has really increased 5th in a thousand 
years, and then recollect that the star’s in- 
trinsic brightness may have entirely changed 
during such a period. A surer method 


| would be by the measurement of a star’s ap. 
| parent diameter, but none of them show 

discs, and even if they did we could not be 

sure that their actual magnitude is not 
| changing. The spectroscope, however, gives 
| a very simple solution of this problem. Not 
| only the colour sensation on the eye by light, 
| but also the effect produced by a prism upon 

that light, depends upon the number of 
| waves per second which reach the eye or the 
instrument. This being understood, the 
rest will easily be seen by an analogy. 

Suppose a steamer to be sailing in the di- 
rection opposite to that in which a regular 
series of waves is travelling. She will meet 
more waves per minute the faster she advances 
to meet them. And if she back, so as to move 
in the direction in which the waves are run- 
| ning, fewer per minute will overtake her as she 
moves faster, until the limiting case arrives in 
which she rides along upon one particular 
wave. 

Faster than this, she overtakes the waves, 
[Of course we do not know what would cor- 
respond to this in the case of light.] Thus, 
(as, the smaller the number of waves per 
second, the nearer is the light to the red end 
of the spectrum), light of a definite colour, 
leaving a particular star, will take its proper 
place in the spectrum if there be no change 
of distance between the earth and star: dudzif 
they be approaching one another, the light will || 
appear to belong to a tint nearer the violet end, |) 
if receding from one another to a tint nearer the 
red end. ‘The particular lines due to hydro- 
gen are easily recognised in the spectra of || 
most stars, but their position is in general || 
not quite that which they exhibit in the solar || 
spectrum. From these slight displacements, 
which require very powerful optical appa- |, 
ratus for their measurement, Huggins has 
made out that the distance between the Sun | 
and Sirius increases at somewhere about || 
twenty miles per second, with other exces- || 
sively interesting results of the same kind. 

You must all have noticed, perhaps often, 
an illustration of this - beautiful principle, 
addressed, however, to another sense. 
Standing at a railway-crossing when an ex- 
press train passes, whistling—as it usually 
does at such a place—you hear the scream 
of the steam-whistle considerably more shrill 
while the train is approaching, than after it 
has just passed: and the same phenomenon 
is even more marked when two trains pass 
one another, going at great speed in oppo- 
site directions. Experiments have been 
carefully carried out by placing on a loco- 
motive a trumpeter, and a skilled musician 
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with a tuning-fork, to estimate the exact note 
produced, while another musician tested it 
as heard from the side of the line. The | 
result was, of course, in exact agreement 
with theory. 

Fox Talbot, to whom more than to any | 
other man we owe our present photographic 
processes, has pointed out that by an applica- 
tion of this principle we may possibly deter- 
mine the distance of a double star which is 
too far off to show any sensible annual 
parallax. A word or two on this very beau- 
tiful suggestion may fitly close my lecture. 
Take the simplest case—one star revolving 
about another in a plane which passes 
through the earth, so that it appears to have 
simply a to-and-fro motion. Suppose the 





spectra of both stars to show the lines of 
hydrogen. These will appear in abnormal 


|| positions if we be approaching or leaving the 





dodo star, but the effect, so far as it is due 
to this cause, will be the same for both stars, 
and may, therefore, for our present object, 
be disregarded. Not so the effect of the 
orbital motions of the two stars. They have 
different relative velocities towards or from the 
earth, except at the moment when they are 
seen in one line. Thus, if their spectra be 
compared when they are at their greatest 
apparent distance from one another, the 
hydrogen lines w// differ in position by an 
amount due to the velocity of the one star about 
the other. ‘This velocity being thus known, 
and the time of revolution of the one star 
about the other being observed, we calculate 
at once the circumference, and thence the 
diameter of their relative orbit. We also 
measure what angle that diameter subtends 
at the earth, and thence, of course, easily 
calculate the distance of the star. 





|ON THE SEARCH FOR SUBJECTS WITH A LANDSCAPE 


PAINTER. 


UST as a love for books by no means | 


implies the power of writing them, so a 


|| love for pictures by no means implies the 


power of painting them. ‘With no gift of 
authorship, a man may have a mést keen 
and appreciative knowledge of literature ; 
and without the least technical or mechanical 
capacity for art, may have the truest under- 


|| standing of its beauty, merit, and meaning. 
|| Really intelligent and sincere in his love of 


art and nature, possessed of an intuitive judg- 
ment, matured by long and eamest study, 
he is as alive ‘to every beauty and grandeur 


|| of form, light, sHade, and colour which pre- 


sent themselves, as if-it was his business to 


| perpetuate fhem-on canvas or paper, and, 


| 


|| touched wiflt the divine afflatus, intuitively 


| takes in subtle détdils as a painter does. 
To such att Oné, can there be a greater 
privilege and ‘plea$ure than the companion- 


ship of a landscape painter when he is 





“on the search for subjects?” For myself, 
blessed with an intense love for nature, 
the pleasures of a country life are enhanced 
a thousandfold if enjoyed with such a 
friend! One especially there is who often 
comes down to the sunny sea-beach or rural 
village, where I may have taken up my 
summer quarters; and how delightful are 
those days devoted to exploration before he 





sets to work at his easel! A country walk 
with an object—with a definite, vital object— | 
before us! Who that cares for nature could | 


doubt its enjoyability? Who that cares 
to watch the sunset and the sunrise, the 
changing colours of sea and sky, the azure 
fading into the tender grey, and flecked with 
wispish cirrhus; or the high-up, mottled, 
opalesque vaulting of heaven’s roof; or the 
marching in solemn, ominous grandeur of 
the rounded, lurid-crested, massive cumulus 
thundercloud, with all the attendant grada- 
tions, abrupt contrasts, dazzling lights, or 
gloomy stretches of shadow spread out over 
the great expanse of open sail-studded 
ocean—the blue, the silver, the gold, the 
purple and the green, or even the leaden 
dreary grey—each putting forth its claim 
upon eye, mind, and heart !—who, I say, 
caring for such sights, would not feel their 
value enhanced by the companionship of a 
landscape painter, to whom they are all so 
much stock-in-trade ? 

Then-again, inland, or by the cliff-edge, as 
harvest-time comes on! It is something to 
be present with him amongst the vast tracts 
of rich, yellow, swaying grain, the barley 
and the wheat waving gracefully with the 
drying breeze, as if in reverent imitation of 
the motion of the sea below! To be pre- 
sent when the sickle and the scythe sweep 
down upon this ample produce of the teem- 
ing earth, and long swathes of fallen corn, 
succeeded by the gathered graceful sheaves, 
help to make up pictures at every turn, from 
the simplest combinations. 
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What a charm and interest are to be found 
in tramping across the stubble with its now 
budding renewal of wildflower-tinted carpet, 
until we get to such or such a spot, where 
a mass of yet unreaped corn stretches into 
the middle distance, and tells at its nearest 
boundary-line, sharp and golden, against the 
ocean’s deepest blue; and the aforesaid 
sheaves group themselves in clumps, or in 





odd detachments of twos and threes, and 
bring their bowing bunches of full ears sharp 
across the horizon, so that the composition 
shall be balanced to a nicety! Then there 
is the hasty line or two, and note in the 
pocket sketchbook, to be made, to see how 
the subject comes, lest the various chances 
of farm necessities, of wind and weather, and 
shifting light alter it ere we can set to work 


Page 78s, 


in earnest, or as a means of showing how we 
may adapt to purposes pictorial the indivi- 
dual studies hereafter to be made. 

This conjunction of land and sea was 
always a favourite one with us, the blending 


of the marine and rural. No matter on 
| what coast—wild, rocky, iron-bound, as in 


the Cornish west and Northumbrian and | 
Irish north, chalky cliff and southern eme- | 





rald down, or crumbling marly bank and 
thistle-choked sedgy grass, pebbly beach or 
shining sand—our tastes were catholic, and 
“our great capacity had canvas for them 
all!” : 
Farther afield and up the country, bower- 
ing woods and rural lanes ; rustic farms, ivy- 
covered and lichen-clad ; simple villages with 
grey church-towers and shining spires ; 
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thatched roofs, bronzed and orange-toned 
with moss and wort, and gay with honey- 
suckle and twining roses, and the primitive 
garden glories of sunflower and hollyhock— 
nothing comes amiss, for your true artist 
finds subjects everywhere, the simpler some- 
times the better. Even districts the most 
unpromising yield greatest profit on occa- 
sion, and themes for the brush are to be 
discovered amidst dreary stretches of marshy 
waste and long low-lying tracts of sandy 
coast ; or where the river broadens to the 
sea, amidst banked-up dams and dykes, and 
great flat meadows almost below high-water- 
marks, with nothing but scant and scrubby 
trees, or weird gallows-like-looking land- 
marks and Trinity-House signals, to relieve 
the dead monotony or carry land-colour 
into the sky. Rustling sedgy fringes to the 
shore, growing out of oozy mud, and dank 
with thick ochre-coloured water lapping and 
curdling round the mouldering banks, or 
splashing savagely against them, where they 
are groined and held up by green, slimy, 
weather-worn posts and planks, or odd 
dwarf, rotting shingly walls, and landing- 
places. 

‘ These—under big skies, and with the 
accompanying shipping and boating com- 
binations from barge, billy-buoy, and wherry, 
through all the grades of craft up to the 
ocean-going steamer, or stately, gallant, full- 
rigged ship—offer to the landscape painter 
endless work; and there are worse ways 
of spending your summer holiday than to 
saunter with him when he is on the look-out. 
His happy hunting-grounds are so inter- 
minable, and so infinitely varied in character, 
that to follow him through but a few of them, 
and to listen to his talk about them, is to 
gain a liberal education. 

See him, to wit, in a mountainous country, 
breasting the steep sides of the great hills, 
braving wind and weather, and the roughest 
quarters which wayside and remote inns and 
cottages afford, noting the transient effects 
(ever the most coveted and beautiful) of 
mist, cloud, rain, and storm, of the sun 
purpling and gilding the heath-covered 
steeps, and bringing out into silver lines 
the streams and torrents, and revealing, by 
contrast with the gloom and shadow, the 
yawning rocky chasm and weird abyss: 
watch him, I say, noting all these with 
scrawling line, and rapid blot, or printing 
them on his brain with accustomed eye, and 
a memory made tenacious by long practice ; 
and, if you watch him, you must watch 


nature, and read, whether you will or no, 
XVI— 55 





page after page of her wonderful and beauti- 
ful book. 

Traverse the region of the snow-clad Alp, 
and dreary tarn, pine-forest, and glacier- 
crowned, awe-inspiring pass, and so by gentle 
gradations to the softer districts of chestnut 
groves, olive-trees, and vineyard-covered 
slopes, down to the hill-embosomed lazy 
Italian lakes, with their quaint craft, tropical 
gardens, and glittering white buildings and 
campanili; extend your journeyings through 
the history-hallowed plains, towns, and ruins 
innumerable and interminable, until the 
marvels of the East are reached, or confine 
your explorations to the beauties nearer 
home ; wander where you will, with a 
brother of the brush, and, if he be your 
friend, he will teach you to see and under- 
stand a world of wonders, of which you 
knew not even the existence before. 

In the neighbourhood of sylvan streams, 
again, for example, high up amongst the 
lochs and weirs, water-lilies and bulrushes, 
willows and bowering elms, .meadow-lands, 
“browsed by deep-uddered kine,” forest glades 
in all their majesty of century-old oak and 
beech—everywhere does your painter see 
a picture, his only difficulty is to realise his 
ideal of it on paper or canvas. 

And the eager bustling city, equally with 
the sleepy minster or provincial town, 
British or continental, helps him, if he be 
so minded, to the exercise of his gentle and 
elevating craft.. When, too, he has fairly 
settled on a subject, and sits for hours, days, 
or weeks, reverently striving to capture the 
coveted glories, which make him what he is, 
how pleasant is it for his friend to pay little 
visits to his encampment, and inspect the 
progress from time to time of the sketch 
or picture!. The half-hour’s break off for 
luncheon, or the “ dix minutes d’arrét ” 
for a stretch, a pipe, and a chat—why, if the 
search for subjects with an artist be a treat 
for the layman or amateur, the pleasure 
surely does not lessen when a subject has 
been found and settled to, and if the walking 
and the hunting have their joys, so have the 
halt and the capture. 

Not a little of the charm of these searchings 
for, and findings of, subjects with a painter 
is to be got from the peace and quiet insepa- 
rable from them; their soothing influence 
vastly aiding the health-renewing properties 
of country air. After the bustling, raging 
turmoil, incidental to most of the bread- 
winner’s daily avocations, nothing can have 
so soothing an effect upon the nerves, and 
give such rest, as lying in some pleasant 
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| place, sitting literally, say, at the painter’s 
feet, for the sake of companionship and 
profit He may not talk much, probably 
will not, his occupation is too engrossing for 
that, or if he does vouchsafe a word or two 
now and then, or condescend at length to 
answer some oft-repeated, indolently-put 
question, it is at random, with an abstracted 
air, and in sentences disconnected, and often 
| Quite inconsequent. Never mind! it is your 
| business to wait upon his words, but although 
the intervals are long between them, the 
artist’s friend need not enjoy himself the 
less, but perhaps the more, because of the 
‘quiet, he will have leisure to take it in. 
_When he has feasted his eye to satiety with 
'the beauties of the scene before him, his 
ear will find its occupation. Listen to the 
tender melodies of nature, floating about 
_from time to time upon the quiet fragrant 
air! listen to “the sighing of the summer 
sea, asleep upon the sandy shore,” broken 
now and again by the plash of an oar, or 
the distant call “of the fisherman’s boy, as he 
shouts with his sister at play,” or the joyous 
| voice of the “ sailor lad, as he sings in his 
boat on the bay.” “The lark, whose notes 
do beat the vaulty heavens so high above 
our heads,” showers down his tribute: the 
' soft murmuring of the breeze through the 
|| furze and stunted bushes, the whistling music 
of the corn ears, in their jostling undulations, 
| whishing and swishing in long drawn-out 
cadences, rising and falling at every variance 
i! of wind force ; when this, too, rises with the 
incoming-tide, and when nature’s orchestra 
|, puts out some of its strength of tone, the 
tune should prove as pleasant to a town-tired 
, ear as are the gentler and more piano passages. 
| If the crisp surges begin to break upon the 
_ beach and rush and moan a bit, and a brisk 
_ breeze come hurrying up over the cliff edge, 
and down the slope of the barley-field, jing- 
ling and jangling, there is plenty of music 
still, and if our painter has ensconced him- 
self with the eye of an engineer under the 
lee of hedge or mound, so that Boreas does 
not catch his umbrella or his easel at a 
| disadvantage, our time may be as pleasant 
| as under the merest zephyr-puff. 
So, I know my friend best at his best, 
| and prefer to think of him when the surround- 
ings are all favourable, and one can listen 
'| In peace as well as look. 
' Listen, say, when removed from coast to 
pastoral scenery, to the peal of distant 
,, church bells, or “the windy clanging of the 
| minster clock,” to the clink and ring of the 
village blacksmith’s hammer on the forge, 





to the uneven, lazy progress of the waggon 
wheels, mingling with and subdued to a 
melody by the jingle of the bells of the 
harnessed team, to the hoof-clatter of some 
fast-trotting horse, rattling along on a far-off 
high road, to “the curly-headed ploughboy 
as he whistles o’er the lea,” to all the wood- 
land music, “ the tongues in trees,” the songs 
of the birds, the rippling of “the brook that | 
brawls along the wood,” and the rest of the 
rustling, twittering, cawing, cooing, moo-ing, | 
baa-ing, and bleating echoes of the country- | 
side. 
When voices too, travel readily through | 
the tranquil air, what strange experiences | 
and odd remarks, and glimpses of character 
reach the ear of the artist, as he sits unsus- 
pected on the other side of the hedge, or out | 
of sight in the dense thicket, or behind | 
walls and outhouses! When, again, he has | 
been discovered by the gaping natives, if | 
they do not cluster too thickly round him, 
or, by jostling and impertinence, interfere | 
with his work, he becomes the recipient of 
many an amusing and original remark. If | 
he desire it, he can acquaint himself with 
all the local gossip, hear how the squire’s 
daughter rides to hounds, and the people at 
the great house have come to grief, how 
Farmer Noakes is going to “ stub Thornaby | 
Waste,” and the rest of it. The incredulous 
wonder, the crass ignorance, as to the purpose 
or meaning of the transcript on the canvas, 
or the condescending patronising tone of the 
would-be wise ones, as they appraise the 
painter’s efforts, are all highly entertaining. 
Says one of these latter, to wit, after | 
regarding the dexterous completion of a | 
work, valuable to the tune probably of some 
hundreds, “ Ay, that zs good! I shouldn't | 
wonder now but what that’s worth a five pun’ 
note, and if I was a rich man I wouldn't mind | 
giving ye one for it—just, you know, for to 
hang up, like, and make the old ’ooman’s 
room a bit pretty!” The odd names, too, 
at times, which will be given to your handi- 
work! How funny they are! Now, “ You'll 
be makin’ a draft ;” now, “ You'll be doin’ a 
design ;” now, “ You'll be a-printin’ of it 
down ;” now, “ You'll be a-polishin’ of it 
up ;” now, “ You'll be a-mappin’ of it out ;” 
now, “ You'll be a-takin’ of it off ;” “ a-linin’ 
of it out ;” “a-dottin’ of it in ;” “ a-makin’ 
mention of it;” and other “ paintin’ chaps” 
will have been seen, perhaps, “a-doin’ of 
the like!” “One there was here, as was a- 
doin’ of it for weeks, every day and all day, 
he as was bidin’ at Mrs. Cruxley's, and it 
was said, as when the draft was showed in 
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the picture gallery, it fetched a rare sight o’ 
money. Lor’, it was beautiful! just, I can | 
tell ye. He done all the bricks and the 
thatch and them swallows’ nests, and t’ ’ould 
chimney-pots, with the bit chipped out of 
that tallest, and the winders, and the panes 
o’ glass, and that there one, a-standin’ open 
just as it do now; and the honeysuckle goin’ 
up the side; and then all the flowers and 
cabbages and ’taters, and the lavender a- 
| growin’ next them onions there; why, you 
could reg-lar smell the carnations, that ye 
| could ; they were so nat’ral like. Nobody 
wouldn’t ever think to look at it, as t’ ould 
| garden could ever come out like that ; his 
| was a deal bigger than yourn, too, and 
| showed more o’ the church and sky and 
trees, and I ’spect he worked his’n up a deal 
| more than you'll ever do yourn!” 

So, thus and thus, until, by implication, it 
| is conveyed to you that you are a very in- 
|| ferior creature, and more or less an impostor. 
Again, there is the subdued, furtive con- 
| versation of two or more on-lookers, who | 
|| have loafed up to within a respectful distance | 
| of your easel, from their cart, boat, or what- | 
|| ever they have been idling over. 

| “T say, Bill, don’t you wish you'd been 
| larned to do that?” 

“T reckon as nobody couldn’t ’a l’arned 
you!” 

“Well, but I could do it now, if I was to 

try. There ain’t nothin’ in that; any fool 
| could do ¢hat !” 
“Go on; I like your cheek!” and, in a 
|| chuckling, whispering voice, after a bit of a 
_ scuffle, which brings the speakers nearer 
i; to you, “Go on; where are ye shovin’? 
|| yell knock the gen’elman’s umbrella over 
directly.” 

“ He ain’t a gen’elman.” 

** A deal more nor you are, any how !” 

“Got more money, I dare say; bar that, 
|| I’m as good as he is!” 
| Then, suddenly— 
| _ “Here, look out! There’s that ’ere (affirma- | 
|| tive) old boat gettin’ adrift;” and away | 
|| Shamble the lubberly crew — probably of | 

hobbledehoys ; and then, when all is quiet, | 
|| and just as you think that you are going to 
|| have half an hour’s peace, you hear in a 
| Shrill treble, from a group of children, who 
have been harmlessly playing some distance 
| off— 

“Come on, Mary Anne, bring on that 
chile ; let’s go and see the man a-drawin’.” 

After that, you know what is going to 
happen, and, until school or dinner time 
comes, you will be the centre of an innocent 











| beyond me to understand. 


circle, in which the odours of mangled pina- 
fore, hard-bake, peppermint, shoe-leather, 
and juvenile humanity manifest themselves 
somewhat strongly. 

Casual observations, seldom of a flattering 
character, will reach you now and again from 
passers-by, who, happily, not condescending 
to stop for more than an instant at most, 
dismiss you with— 

“* Whatever is he doin’ ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; some lazy, hum- 
bugging stuff or other!” or, in a most con- 
temptuous tone, “Oh, only makin’ a draft, 
a-paintin’ his own portrait perhaps. That ’ud 
make a pretty pictur, wouldn’t it? Chain 
up, ugly! I say, come on!” 

Another specimen is the silent, stealthy 
idler, who creeps up noiselessly behind you, 
and makes you, by the unexpectedness of 
his appearance, start, as you accidentally 
turn and discover him, and who will remain 
there, looking over your shoulder, dumb, 
mysterious, uncanny, for any length of time, 
like an old man of the sea, until, oppressed 
and worried beyond endurance, you are 
compelled to rise, and by some means shake 
off his obtrusive, horrid presence. Evil- 
smelling, too, and personally objectionable, 
usually, is this, perhaps the worst, of any 


| class of intruders. 


Once more, the artist will not unfrequently 
find himself looked upon with suspicion as 
an idle reprehensible personage, and I re- 
member to have been sitting on one occa- 
sion at a landscape-painter’s elbow, deeply 
interested in the skill with which he was 


transcribing the beautiful scene before him, 


really doing a most enticing, charming 
sketch, when an old gentleman, well dressed, 


|and an ornament, no doubt, to the squire- 


archy, who had been silently watching for 


| ten minutes, said at last— 


“ May I ask how long you have been 


| sitting here, amusing yourself in this way ?” 


“Oh, I really do not know; time goes so 
fast when one is occupied. Five or six 
hours, I daresay.” 

A pause; then the old gentleman, with 


| contemplative and astonished acerbity— 


“Well, you do surprise me. How an 
apparently intelligent being, able-bodied, 
and capable of earning his living by‘honest 
labour, can waste his time in that fashion, is 
You will allow 
me to say, sir, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself! Good morning!” 

This experience, I flatter myself, is quite 
unique; but the fact is the fact, and throws | 
into the shade one other of a different order, | 
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but not less characteristic of the ignorance 
and stupidity abroad in remote districts with 
regard to pictorial art. 

In the border country an old miller, 
coming up with profound respect and many 
apologies, to look over the shoulder of my 
painter at work on the banks of the mill- 
stream, says, in a timid, interjectory way, 
* Ahem, sirr! have I yourrr gracee-ious perr- 
meession to look? ‘Thank you verra much ; 
but I couldna tell what you were mak-king.” 
Finally, after much minute examination and 
sapient wagging of his head, he says, “‘ Yees, 
thank ye, I see ; it will be sae, it will be sae; 
it'll tak plaice, nae doot !” and so retired. 

What was meant, or what impressions, if 
any, the sketch conveyed to his mind, will 
never be known ; but that he did not in the 
least understand the nature of my friend’s 
occupation was pretty plain; and yet, as in 
the other instance, there was no lack of 
fidelity or skill in the picture. Some engi- 
neering process, associated with impending 
railway extensions, was the idea probably 
uppermost in the old miller’s mind. 

Rarely, however, I may here observe in 
passing, do we find specimens of stupidity 
equalling these and their like, amidst the 
casual groups that gather'round a painter 
and his friend, when searching for, or work- 
ing at, subjects on the Continent. There the 
natural aptitude and intelligence with regard 
to art peeps out in the respect with which 
your occupation is more or less treated, and 
the “Ah! que c’est charmant, n’est ce pas,” 
of the French; the quiet “‘ Schone, schone,” 
of the German; and the reverent “Che 
mente,” of the Italian, display a strong con- 
trast with the ordinary British appreciation 
of your labours. 

Of late years, the blending of figures with 
landscape has assumed a somewhat new 
phase, and its importance has most rightly 
been insisted on by such masters and founders 
of schools as Frederick Walker, George 
Mason, P. R. Morris, and J. C. Hook. 
These, and their followers, have shown that 
your true artist is an artist all round, who, if 
he desires to paint figures out of doors, must 
go out of doors to paint them; therefore, 
though we be searching for landscape sub- 
jects, such figures as are incidental must 
have more weight accorded to them in the 
composition than sufficed in the days when 
the little old woman in the red cloak, or an 
ill-drawn ploughboy, were made to do duty 
for the human interest in the landscape. 

When rightly treated, too, what an addi- 
tional delight figures give to a search! 





Those reapers, for instance, when we are 
amongst the corn, how interminable their 
combinations, and varied their actions! 
What spots of colour, dun and dull though 
they may be, in our grey-toned home life 
they make! Observe that fellow’s clear sun- 
burnt face and hands, as they come against 
yonder emerald sea, or blue sky, as fisher- 
man or farm-labourer, he hauls on to a rope, 
or hoists hay or wheatsheaves into the 
waggon: and that waggon, again, what a 
feature it is in the landscape if faithfully 
rendered! See it creeping up over the brow 
of the hill, the hind wheels, as a sailor 
would say, “hulled down,” and the foremost 
bay Dobbin of the team, gaily caparisoned, 
with worsted-fringed horse-collar, putting all 
the strength of his great shoulder out, as he 
tugs vigorously, sharp and clear, against the 
sky-line. Cattle, likewise, cannot be over- 
looked, so long as our painter deals with 
field and farm, meadow, hill-side, or leafy 
glade, and when they are painted they 
receive treatment, compared with the general 
habit of landscape-painters in former tjmes, 
which should ensure the class at least honour- 
able mention in the annals of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. They 
are made to look so important, strong, and 
real, not merely as points of dark or light, 


necessary to the balance of the landscape, 
but as part of it, and are studied and drawn 
with as much care as the herbage they 
browse, or the trees under the grateful shade 


of which they cluster. And sheep, or cows, 
oxen, horse, or dappled deer, are painted 
with a force and truth of out-door light and 
shade, and colour, (because they are painted 
out of doors) hardly dreamt of except by 
animal-painters, par excellence, years ago. 
Every incident of rural life, agricultural 
or marine, has nowadays due weight given 
to it by the artists; subjects hitherto held 
as untreatable have been shown by the 


originality that is amongst us, to be as 


perfectly paintable, as were the simpering 
sentimentalities of the old conventional 
rustic-figure school. Other beauties have 
been discovered than those supposed only 
to exist in such themes as the “ Girl at the 
Well,” “ Gleaners returning,” “ Haymakers. 
resting,” “Fishermen mending nets,” &c., 
where the painting of perfectly washed faces, 
hands, and feet, with a stagy attire of looped- 
up petticoats, coquettish hats, gay ribbons, 
clean jerseys, and faultless chaussure, under 
a studio light, in a highly stippled or brightly 
polished manner were deemed adequate and 
fair presentments of peasant life. 
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Every operation of the field, as we see it 
going forward in ordinary daily country 
life, is now found to have treatable elements 
in it, and besides the stock “ Haymaking,” 
“ Reaping,” “ Blackberry-gathering,” “ Hop- 
picking,” “ Ploughing,” etc. ; such unlikely 
and prosaic subjects as “ Hoeing Potatoes,” 
“ Pulling Turnips,” “ Hooking Beans,” 
“Clearing the Copse,” “ Hedging and 
Ditching,” ‘ Cider-making,” and a variety 
more, have all received due attention from 
the modern painters of the “ pastoral.” 

Once more: the ever-increasing change 
going on in the agricultural implement, at 
first considered annihilation to the pictu- 
resque, is gradually being turned to account, 
and precisely as E. W. Cooke showed that 
it was possible even to utilise on canvas 


the hideous iron-clad Devastation, so the 
mowing machine, the haymaking machine, 
the reaping machine, the trashing machine, 
the clod-crusher, and the scarifier have given 
occasion for very original and by no means 
ugly compositions. In a “ ploughing-match,” 
with all the vigorous action of horses and 
men, the great stretch of purply maddery- 
coloured furrowed land, the wintry sky, the 
sentiment of earnest honest labour need not 
be interfered with because the ploughs them- 
selves are of the newest pattern, spindle- 
shanked, and thinly iron limbed ; the more 
difficulties these throw up in the painter’s 
advance, the more merit in his victory over 
them; since it is one of his first duties to 
paint the manners, habits, uses, and customs 
of his time. W. W. FENN. 
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MNES ecodem cogimur: we are all tra- 
velling by the same road, but all do not 
keep in the same track. Some of us are 
painfully plodding along in the ruts, encum- 
bered as they are with stones and puddles, 
beset with darkness ; others, of more vigour 
and understanding, mount the banks that 
line our road, and make their way in a 
clearer air, some higher, some lower. Those 
who get upon the topmost ridge, as high as 
is possible for the wayfarer along the road of 
life, act as pioneers to aid their darker com- 
They are more in the light: they 
see farther a-head, and they call down from 
their superior elevation to the lower paths in 
which the many obscurely grope their way. 
They tell us of what they see and feel; they 
help us to get a little higher ourselves some- 
times, if we are among the ruck, and place us 
where we can get a little more air and light. 
Such a pioneer was Charles Kingsley to 
many of his less-gifted brethren. His ex- 
hortations, that came down from the higher 
ground where he strode along, were not 
merely didactic. They came not so much 
from his head as from his heart; and they 
suggested a comfortable feeling that he was 
ready not only to advise you, and teach you 
how to reach his vantage ground, but to put 
out a strong arm for you to lean upon. To 
follow his words was good, to endeavour to 
imitate his actions was better; and you felt 
that he would not snub you if you tried so 
to do, but that he would gladly lend you 
In a short acquaintance 


of some months I gained more helpful 
suggestions from him than I should be likely 
to get from an intercourse of ten times as 
many years with some excellent people. A 
few reminiscences will not, I think, be un- 
welcome to the few who knew him, or the 
thousands who know his books. 

My experiences of cathedral life and 
society, before I went to Chester, were not 
of a very pleasant nature. In the city of 
C I had learnt how necessary it was for 
the society of “the Close” to bring down 
the high looks of the commoner citizens. 
The first remark that Charles Kingsley made 
to me, on my arrival at Chester, rather sur- 
prised me. He actually said that he thought 
I should like Chester and Chester people, 
for he and his family would never forget 
|their kindness. I confess I was tickled, 
| remembering C I should like to see 
|C people being 4izd to a canon and his 
'wife! I do not think they would try it a 
second time. 

He was singularly devoid of conceit, and 
its counterpart—mock humility. He never 
either asserted or depreciated himself. With 
regard to his own performances he was re- 
markably honest. I remember his preaching 
a fine sermon on Trinity Sunday, and pointing 
out the meaning of the connection of the two 
petitions, ““We beseech Thee that Thou 
wouldest keep us steadfast in this faith, and 








evermore defend us from all adversities.” On 
my mentioning the subject and his remarks 
|a day or two afterwards, he at once replied, 
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“T got that, as I get many of my ideas, from 
a great teacher— Maurice.” 

Kingsley was certainly an optimist, at any 
rate in his appreciation of sermons. I have 
known him speak in high terms of discourses 
which one would have thought possessed no 
merit except the suggestion of the virtue 
patience. But Kingsley saw good in almost 
everybody and everything, and he was fond 
of talking about it. No doubt he saw the 
bad in them, but he did not seem to consider 
it so pleasant a subject for conversation. 

Chester in the race week is a Nazareth out 
of which not much good could come. The 
Chester meeting is generally admitted 
to be about the lowest and worst of turf 
festivals ; and strong efforts are made yearly 
by the clergy and others to keep excesses of 
all sorts in check. On the day of the Chester 
Cup race I remember walking into the Chap- 
ter House before service, rejoicing that the 
rain had come on in a way that threatened 
to spoil the enjoyment of the holiday-makers. 
I expressed myself pleased to see the steady 
and depressing down-pour. Kingsley’s reply 
checked the flow of my rather pharisaical 
exultation. “Well,” he said, “I am sorry 
some of them who come from a distance will 
have their holiday spoilt. Poor things, they 
will be wet through and through.” The fact 
was, he had a keen appreciation of sport, and 


could think and speak of what is good in it, 


without always moaning over the evil. His 
real and hearty appreciation of the beauties 
of nature made some kinds of sport—eg. 
fishing—very much to his taste. He was not 
one of those who can admire nature only on 
a grand scale. The glories of the Alps, the 
exquisite vegetation of the West Indies, did 
not blind him to the less impressive beauties of 
English hills and hedge-rows ; and the sports 
of the field that brought him into contact 
with such delights were above all grateful to 
him. In one respect he was peculiar in his 
liking for flowers. No scent of the sweet and 
luscious tribe, such as the lily or hyacinth, 
was too strong for him. He could enjoy to 
thrust his face into a cluster of the most 
powerfully-scented flowers of that kind. His 
sympathy with the sports of boys was natu- 
rally strong and keen. One morning I was 
asking him about the position of his house in 
Hampshire, and he told me that some of his 
land was within reach of the boys of Welling- 
ton College, when they were abroad engaged 
in paper-chases. ‘* Young rascals,” he said, 
“they play the mischief with my fences too. 
One day a great gap was pointed out to me 
in one of my fences, and I was told that it 





was made by those young fellows. So I got 
wind of their next paper-chase in my direction, 
and I went out to read my friends a lesson 
respecting the property of their neighbours. 
Sure enough, before long I saw the ‘ hares’ 
coming straight towards me and my gap, and 
I prepared to meet them. But when they 
were close upon me, the excitement of the 
chase, which had been for some moments 
coming over me, got the better of my resolu- 
tion; and if I did not throw down my stick 
and tear off with them as fast as my legs 
would carry me! Ina hundred yards or so 
I was dead beat, and when the pack came a 
minute or two later, and set to work to break 
down my fences worse than ever, I had not 
the breath in me to remonstrate with them, 
even if I had had the inclination.” 

All created things—fish, flesh, fowl, animal, 
mineral or vegetable—were objects of interest 
to Charles Kingsley. I remember one Sun- 
day sitting next to him in the sedilia in Ches- 
ter Cathedral, when we turned rourd to the 
east at the Creed, his attention was caught, 
(and he remained for a few seconds like one 
transfixed) by the effigy of a monkey scratch- 
ing its head and looking down upon him. 
The sudden impression made upon him, lover 
of nature as he was, the shock, I might al- 
most say, which he seemed to suffer on first 
becoming aware of the proximity of that 
monkey, was a strong testimonial to the 
“blest art that can immortalise,” and the 
vigour and life-like representation of the ape 
tribe depicted by the artist who carved the 
canopy of the Chester sedilia. 

His connection with a cathedral, both at 
Chester and at Westminster, must have been 
a source of much delight to him. His 
interest in places of historical association, 
his love for art in every form, must have 
made his “ residence” a pleasant era in each 
year, however much he may have chafed 
against life in man-made town, not so much 
to his taste as God-made country ; however 
much he disliked the rough irregular pebbles 
with which the abbey court of Chester is 
paved, and which, he used to say, made 
even the dogs of Chester lame. He enjoyed 
the music of the cathedral services; and it 
will be enough to show the comprehensive- 
ness of his musical taste to mention two of 
his favourite anthems—Clarke Whitfield’s 
“In Jewry is God known,” and the air from 
the Ziijah, “O rest in the Lord.” On one 
occasion when he was preaching in the | 
morning after the latter had been sung as 
part of the anthem, he alluded to it in his 
sermon as the most periect adaptation oi 
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music to words that he knew of. He was 
not a scientific musician, preferring ballads 
to almost anything else in a musical way. 
In the matter of hymns he was naturally, as 
a poet should be, more fastidious. If he 
had had his way (as it was said of him), 
the choice of hymns used in the cathedral 
would have been limited to about a dozen. 
He would have none of such modern senti- 
mentalism as “ Pilgrims of the night,” é 
hoc genus omne. One hymn he particularly 
disliked, viz., that in which occurs the re- 
frain,— 


“Crown Him Lord of all.” 


He spoke of it as a fulsome expression of 
flattery addressed to the Almighty. 

His sermons speak for themselves ; but in 
print they are not quite what they were 
delivered in his impressively peculiar style. 
It is strange that when making an extempore 
speech, or in common conversation, he stam- 
mered a good deal; but I never once heard 
him stumble at a word when preaching, as 
he always did, from manuscript. In the 
delivery of his sermons, the voice was much 
inflected, now raised to a comparatively high 
pitch, and soon again lowered with impressive 
solemnity. At times a peculiarly plaintive 





tone distinguished his delivery from that of 
any other preacher I ever heard. 

I have one more reminiscence of him to 
record, very suggestive of the honest humility 
with which he was wont to weigh his words. 
One day all had occasion to congratulate 
him on a happy event—the safe arrival in 
England of his daughter, who had made a 
voyage across the Atlantic. On my offering 
him my congratulation, he replied, “ Yes, 
I am very thankful,” but he quickly corrected 
himself, and said, “I mean to say, I ought to 
be very thankful. I know I am not as thank- 
ful as I ought to be—we none of us are— 
for God’s mercies. I ought to be very thank- 
ful for my daughter’s safe return.” Since I 
heard him say these words, I have often 
caught myself saying, “‘ I am very thankful ;” 
and I have often thought what a convenient 
formula that expression makes, when it only | 
means, “I am very glad.” 

It was generally understood in Chester 
that the sphere he had there was too narrow 
for him, much as he enlarged it for himself. 
It was therefore not a day of surprise, when 
it was known that he was made Canon of 
Westminster ; but it was a day of very sincere 
regret to many inhabitants of the ancient 
city. 





“THE CITY OF THE CRYSTAL SEA.” 


“T saw the Holy City New Jerusalem.”—REv. xxi. 2. 
And He showed me a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the Throne of God and of the 


Lamb. 


“& COME, father, mother, Elsie dear, I like you near 
me now, 

For I feel the icy finger laid already on my brow; 

Come near and sit beside me, as my strength is fail- 
ing fast ; 

Could I only take you with me, then death’s anguish 
would be past ; 

My Saviour-God is calling me; I know it is His 
voice, 

For you I grieve, but for myself I only can rejoice : 

Oh, do not weep, for short the time our parting is 
to be: 

We shalt meet in the City of the Crystal Sea. 


In the midst of the street of it,”” &c.— REV. xxii. 1, 2. 


I hoped to live for longer years, and even now I seem 

At times to think this death-bed is but a passing 
dream : 

I gladly would have lengthened out my childhood’s 
sunny years, 

I never liked to hear this earth miscalled a vale of 
tears. 

As winter came and winter went, I never seemed to 
tire, 

As merrily our voices rang around the parlour fire ; 





But round that winter hearth now, a vacant seat 
must be; 


For I’m going to the City of the Crystal Sea. 


I had hoped that, as in years gone by, so still would 
I have been 

A happy joyous playmate upon the village green : 

I had hoped to go in spring-time with my basket and 
my hood, 

To search for yellow primroses with Elsie in the wood. 

Yes, when spring and early summer came, to pluck 
the hawthorn-spray, 

And roam o’er banks of wild flowers throughout 
the livelong day. 

To listen to the singing-birds and humthing of the bee ; 

Far distant seemed the City of the Crystal Sea. 


It was this day, three months ago, I spoke of Christ- 
mas time, 

When the bells above the snow-wreaths would ring 
their merry chime ; 

How busy then I thought would my fingers now have 
been, 

In decking porch and lych-gate in their drapery of 
green ; 
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In decking all the church, too, till the short day’s 
sunshine fails, 
The pillars and the lectern and the pulpit’s oaken 
rails : 
But other and far better things are in reserve for me, 
When I enter God’s own City of the Crystal Sea. 


I had wished, I own, to serve Him, some time longer 
here below, 
And on little kindly errands now and then to come 
and go: 
I had purposed on next New Year’s day to walk to 
Poynders mill, 
With the bookstand and the flower-glass for Mabel’s 
window-sill, 
The cushion and the pillows I was working for her 
chair, 
A bunch of holly berries and my plant of maiden hair; 
You can take her still these little things as keepsakes 
sent by me, 
When I’ve left you for the City of the Crystal 
Sea. 


Oh, often have I thought too, when not so strong as 
now, 

When age would overtake you with wrinkles on your 
brow, 

How happy it would make me to help you, parents 
dear, 

And do the little best I could, your closing days to 
cheer ; 

How nice for me and Elsie, in our turn to sit at night, 

To smooth your ruffled pillows, and to watch you till 
daylight ; 

I had hoped to pay you back again for all you've 
been to me; 

But we’ll meet in the City of the Crystal Sea. 


When you come to visit the spot, mother, where I 
shall silent lie, 

The thought may sometimes startle you, ‘‘ How came 
she thus to die ? 

Why were the angels sent so soon to bear her far 
away? ° 

Why did the sun of life go down while yet ’twas 
early day ?” 


Oh, trust God’s love and wisdom! which though. 


often now concealed, 
Will one day, in His own bright world, come all to 
be revealed : 
Yes, all that now is dark to us, we then shall clearly 
see, 
In the light of the City of the Crystal Sea. 


When first upon a couch of pain, my throbbing head 
was laid, 

That God might raise me up again how fervently I 
prayed ! 

But He, perhaps, foresaw too well the briar and the 
thorn, 

Which might, like other wand’ring sheep, my stray- 
ing feet have torn ; 





Too surely would His wisdom know, that with a 
longer life 

I might have proved unequal for the battle and the 
strife, 

And therefore the unanswered prayer was all in love 
to me, 


So He took me to the City of the Crystal Sea. 


And when all this is over, and time has onward 
rolled ; 

O father, mother, Elsie, never think of me as old. 

Never think of me ,but as I am, without an earthly 
care, 

No wrinkle on my forehead, no white lock in my hair; 

Never think of me as dying, never think of me as 
dead, 

But think of me only, as by guardian-angels led : 

Yes, think of me, I pray you, as young as now I be, 

A child still in the City of the Crystal Sea. 


And if at any future time should sorrow be in store, 

Should poverty or sickness come across your cottage 
door ; 

Accept of every trial as God’s messenger of love 

To raise your hearts’ affections to my better Home 
above ; 

A few short years at farthest, and beyond this scene 
of woe ; 

We shall meet where partings are unknown and 
sorrow cannot go: 

From all temptations ‘clean-escaped,’ from all 
afflictions free, 

Safe for ever in the City of the Crystal Sea. 


Yes, I’m going to a region which is ever fair and 
bright, 

Where all the blessed angels walk in fields of golden 
light, 

Where the cherubim and seraphim surround the 
Great I AM, 

And the armies of the ransomed sing the praises of 
the Lamb ; 

Oh, wondrous thought ! this feeble tongue shall soon 
take up the strain 

And join in ‘“‘ Worthy is the Lamb, the Lamb for 
sinners slain; ”’ 

My dearly-loved Redeemer in His beauty I shall see, 

The Glory of the City of the Crystal Sea. 


Come nearer, come yet nearer, I like you near me 
now, 

For I feel death’s icy finger still colder on my brow ; 

The angels are all standing round, I hear my Saviour’s 
voice, 

The gates of glory are ajar, I cannot but rejoice. 

My eyesight fast is dimming, the lengthening shadows 
fall, 

I dare not longer tarry and resist the Master’s call ; 

Farewell! I mayn’t return to you: but you can 


come to me id 
~ * . * * * 


She entered then the City of the Crystal Sea. 
J. R. MACDUFF. 
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WHITELADIES. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XLV. | 





iI oO -| 
| VAN-| 
N A | 

looked | 
at Miss | 
4Susan| 
with| 
| surprise, 
{then 
Yi with a 
little 
hl) appre-| 
[¥/\ hension. 
It was 
}\ her turn 
Hy, to be 
mM) uneasy. 
YS Q ue 
voulez- 
vous? 
que 
voulez- 
vous 
dire?” she said under her breath, endeavour- 
ing to catch Miss Susan’s eye. Miss Susan 
was a great deal too impassioned and ab- 
sorbed even to notice the disturbed condition 
of her adversary. She knew herself to be sur- 
rounded by an eager audience, but yet in her 
soul she was alone, insensible to everything, 
moved only by a passionate impulse to re- 
lieve herself, to throw off the burden which 
was driving her mad. She did not even see 
Giovanna, who after walking round behind 
| Herbert, trying to communicate by the eyes 
||: with the woman whom all this time she had 
herself subdued by covert threats, sat down at 
last at the head of the sofa, putting her hand, 
which Herbert took into his, upon it. Pro- 
bably this sign of kindness stimulated Miss 
Susan, though I doubt whether she was con- 
scious of it, something having laid hold upon 
her which was beyond her power to resist. 
“T have a story to tell you, children,” she 
said, pulling instinctively with her hand at 
|| the throat of her dress, which seemed to 
| choke her, “‘and a confession to make. I 
have been good, good enough in my way, 
trying to do my duty most of my life; but 
now at the end of it I have done wrong, great 
wrong, and sinned against you all. God for- 
give me! and I hope you'll forgive me. I've 




















been trying to save myself from the—exposure 
XVI—56 


—from the shame, God help me! I have 
thought of myself, when I ought to have 
thought of you all. Oh, I’ve been punished! | 
I’ve been punished! But perhaps it is not | 
yet too late. Oh, Herbert, Herbert! my dear 
boy, listen to me! ” 

“If you are going to say anything against 
| Giovanna, you will lose your time, Aunt 
Susan,” said Herbert ; and Giovanna leaned 
forward. on the arm of the sofa and kissed 
his forehead again in thanks and triumph. 

“What I am going to say first is against | 
myself,” said Miss Susan. “ It is three years 
ago—a little more than three years ; Farrel- | 
Austin, who is dead, came and told me that | 
he had found the missing people, the Austins | 
whom you have heard of, whom I had sought 
for so long, and that he had made some bar- 
gain with them, that they should withdraw | 
in his favour. You were very ill then, Her- 
bert, thought to be dying ; and Farrel-Austin | 
—poor man, he is dead !—was our enemy. 
It was dreadful, dreadful to think of him | 
coming here, being the master of the place. | 
That was my sin to begin with. I thought | 
I could bear anything sooner than that.” 

Augustine came into the room at this 
moment. She came and went so noiselessly 
that no one even heard her; and Miss Susan | 
was too much absorbed to note anything. 
The new-comer stood still near the door | 
behind her sister, at first because it was her | 
habit, and then, I suppose, in sympathy | 
with the motionless attention of the others, 
and the continuance without a pause of Miss 
Susan’s voice. 

“T meant no harm; I don’t know what I 
meant. I went to them to break the bargain, 
to show them the picture of the house, to 
make them keep their rights against that man, 
Farrel-Austin’s gone, and God knows what 
was between him and us; but to think of 
him here made me mad, and I went to try 
and break the bargain. I own that was 
what I meant. It was not, perhaps, Chris- 
tian-like; not what your Aunt Augustine, 
who is as good as an angel, would have ap- 
proved of ; but it was not wicked, not wicked, 
if I had done no more than that ! 

“When I got there,” said Miss Susan, 
drawing a long breath, “ I found them willing 
enough; but the man was old, and his son 
was dead, and nothing but daughters left. In 
the room with them was a daughter-in-law, a 
young married woman, a young widow——” 
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“Yes, there was me,” said Giovanna. “To 


| what good is all this narrative, Madame Su- 


zanne? Me,I know it before, and Monsieur 
’Erbert is not amused; look, he yawns. We 


have assez, assez, for to-day.” 


“There was fer; sitting in the room, a 
poor, melancholy, neglected creature ; and 
there was the other young woman, Gertrude, 
pretty and fair, like an English girl. She 
was—going to have a baby,” said Miss Susan, 
even at that moment hesitating in her old 
maidenliness before she said it, her old face 
colouring softly. “The devil put it into my 
head all at once. It was not premeditated ; 


| I did not make it up in my mind. All at 


| once, allat once the devil put it into my head! 


I said suddenly to the old woman, to old 


| Madame Austin, ‘ Your daughter-in-law is in 


| crouched in a corner. 


the same condition?’ She was sitting down 
She was said to be 


sick. What was more natural,” cried poor 


| Miss Susan looking round, “than to think 


| her. 


that was the cause ?” 
Perhaps it was the first time she had 
thought of this excuse. She caught at the idea 


| with heat and eagerness, appealing to them all. 
| “What more natural than that I should think 


so? She never rose up; I could not see 
Oh, children,” cried Miss Susan, wring- 
ing her hands, ‘‘I cannot tell how much or 
how little wickedness there was in my first 


| thought; but answer me, wasn’t it natural? 
| The old woman took me up in a moment, 
| took up more—yes, I am sure—more than I 


meant. She led me away to her room, and 
there we talked of it. She did not say tome 
distinctly that the widow was not in that 
way. We settled,” she said after a pause, 
with a shiver and gasp before the words, 


| “that anyhow—if a boy came—it was to be 


Giovanna’s boy and the heir.” 
Herbert made an effort at this moment to 


| relinquish Giovanna’s hand, which he had 
| been holding all the time; not, I believe, 
| because of this information which he scarcely 
| understood as yet, but because his arm was 
| cramped remaining so long in the same posi- 
| tion ; but she, as was natural, understood the 
| movement otherwise. 
| second, then tossed his hand away and sprang 
| up from her chair. “Apres?” she cried, with 
; an insolent laugh. 
| talk follies, you are too old. This goes with- 


She held him for a 


“ Madame Suzanne, you 


| out saying that the boy is Giovanna’s boy.” 


| tishly. 
| you are making all this fuss and looking so 


“Yes, we know all this,” said Herbert pet- 
* Aunt Susan, I cannot imagine what 
excited about. 


What do you mean? What 


| is all this about old women and babies? I 





| wish you would speak out if you have any- | 
| thing to say. Giovanna, come here.” 
| “Yes,” she said, throwing herself on the 
sofa beside him; “yes, mon ’Erbert, mon 
| bien-aimé. You will not abandon me, what- 
ever any one may say?” | 

“ Herbert,” cried Miss Susan, “let her 
alone, let her alone, for God’s sake! She is 
guilty, guiltier than Iam. She made a pre- 
tence as her mother-in-law told her, pretended | 
to be ill, pretended to have a child, kept up the 
deceit—how can I tell how long ?—till now. | 
Gertrude is innocent, whose baby was taken ; 
she thought it died, poor thing, poor thing! | 
but Giovanna is not innocent. All she has | 
done, all she has said, has been lies, lies! | 
The child is not her child; it is not the heir. 
She has thrust herself into this house, and 
done all this mischief, by a lie. She knows 
it; look at her. She has kept her place by | 
threatening me, by holding my disgrace be- | 
fore my eyes; and now Herbert, my poor | 
boy, my poor boy, she will ruin you. Oh, | 
put her away, put her away !” 

Herbert rose up, trembling in his weak- 
ness, “Is this true, Giovanna?” he. said, | 
turning to her piteously. “Have you 2n;- | 
thing to say against it? Is it true?” 

Reine, who had been standing behind, | 
listening with’ an amazement beyond the 
reach of words, came to her brother’s side, | 
to support him at this terrible moment ; but | 
he put her away. Even Miss Susan, who | 
was the chief sufferer, fell into the back- 
ground. Giovanna kept her place on the 
sofa defiant, while he stood before her, turning 
his back upon the elder offender, who felt | 
this mark of her own unimportance even in | 
the fever of her excitement and passion. 

“Have you nothing to say against it?” 
cried Herbert, with anguish in his voice. 
“ Giovanna! Giovanna! is it true?” 

Giovanna shrugged her shoulders impa- 
tiently. “Mon Dieu,” she said, “I did 
what I was told. They said to me, ‘ Do this,’ 
and I did it; was it my fault? It was the 
old woman who did all, as Madame Suzanne. | 
says 4 

“We are all involved together, God for- || 
give us !” cried Miss Susan, bowing her head 
into her hands. 

Then there was a terrible pause. They 
were all silent, all waiting to hear what 
Herbert had to say, who, by reason of being 
most deeply involved, seemed suddenly | 
elevated into the judge. He went away 
trom the sofa where Giovanna was, and in || 
| front of which Miss Susan was sitting, as far 
| away as he could get, and began to walk up 
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| were swelling. . 
| made a forward step at last; when suddenly 
| the matter was taken out of their hands. 
| Augustine was more slow than any of them, 
| out of her abstraction and musing, to be 


| forgive you. 


you. 
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| and down the room in his excitement. He 
| took no further notice of Giovanna, but after 
| a moment, pausing in his angry march, said 
| suddenly, “It was all on Farrel-Austin’s 
| account you plunged into crime like this? 

Silence, Reine! it is crime, and it is she 
|who is to blame. What in the name of 
| heaven had Farrel-Austin done to you that 


| you should avenge yourself upon us all like 
| this?” 


“ Forgive me, Herbert !” said Miss Susan 
faintly ; ‘‘ he was to have married Augustine, 


| and he forsook her, jilted her, shamed her, 


my only sister. How could I see him in this 


| house?” 


And then again there was a pause. Even 
Reine made no advance to the culprit, 


| though her heart began to beat loudly, and 


her indignation was mingled with pity. 


| Giovanna sat gloomy, drumming with her 
| foot upon the carpet. 
| his rapid pacing up and down. 
| sat in the midst of them, hopeless, motionless, 
| her bowed head hidden in her hands, every 


Herbert had resumed 
Miss Susan 


help and friendly prop dropped away from 


| her, enduring to the depths the bitterness of 
| her punishment, yet perhaps, with a natural 
| reaction, asking herself, was there none, none 
, of all she had been kind to, capable of a word, 


a look, a touch of pity in this moment of her 


| downfall and uttermost need ? Both Everard 
| and Reine felt upon them that strange spell 
| which often seems to freeze all outward action 


in a great emergency, though their hearts 
They had both, however, 


roused to full understanding of what was 
being said. But the last words had supplied 


| a sharp sting of personal reality which woke 


her fully, and helped her to understand. As 


| soon as she had mastered it, she went up 
swiftly and silently to her sister, put her arms 
| round her, and drew away the hands in which 


Miss Susan had buried her face. 
“Susan,” she said, in a voice more real 


|| and more living than had been heard from 
|| her lips for years, “I have heard everything. 


You have confessed your sin, and God will 
Come with me.” 
“ Austine! Austine!” cried poor Miss 


_ Susan shrinking, dropping to the floor at the 


feet of the immaculate creature who was to 


| her as a saint. 


“* Poor 
God will forgive 


“Ves, it is I,” said Augustine. 
Susan ! and I never knew! 
Come with me.” 





“Yes,” said the other, the elder and 
stronger, with the humility of a child; and 
she got up from where she had thrown her- 
self, and casting a pitiful look upon them all, 
turned round and gave her hand to her sister. 
She was weak with her excitement, and ex- 
hausted as if she had risen from a long illness. 
Augustine drew her sister’s hand through her 
arm, and without another word led her away. 
Reine rushed after them, weeping and anxious, 
the bonds loosed that seemed to have con- 
gealed her ; but Augustine put her back, not | 
unkindly, yet with decision. ‘“‘ Another time, 
Reine. She is going with me.” 

They were all so overawed by this sudden 
movement that even Herbert stopped short 
in his angry march, and Everard, who opened 
the door for their exit, could only look at 
them, and could not say a word. Miss | 
Susan hung on Augustine’s arm, broken, || 
shattered, feeble ; an old woman, worn out |} 
and fainting. The recluse supporting her, || 
with a certain air of strength and pride, || 
strangely unlike her nature, walked on steadily |! 
and firmly, looking, as was her wont, neither || 
to the right hand nor the left. All her life || 
Susan had been her protector, her supporter, 
her stay. Now their positions had changed 
all ina moment. Erect and almost proud | 
she walked out of the room, holding up the | 
bowed-down, feeble figure upon her arm. | 
And the young people, all so strangely, all 
so differently affected by this extraordinary | 
revelation, stood blankly together and looked 


at each other, not knowing what to say, when |' 


the door closed. None of the three Austins | 
spoke to or looked at Giovanna, who sat on 
the sofa, still drumming with her foot upon | 
the carpet. When the first blank pause was | 
over, Reine went up to Herbert and put her 
arm through his. “ Oh, forgive her! forgive 
her!” she cried. 

“T will never forgive her,” he said wildly ; 
“she has been the cause of it all. Why did | 
she let this go on, my God! and why did she 
tell me now?” 

Giovanna sat still, beating her foot on the || 
carpet, and neither moved nor spoke. || 

As for Susan and Augustine, no one at- | 
tempted to iollow them. No one thought of || 
anything further than a withdrawal to their || 


rooms of .the two sisters, united in a ténder- || 


ness of far older date than the memories of the 
young people could reach ; and I don’t even 
know whether the impulse that made them 
both turn though the long passage towards 
the porch was the same. I don’t suppose it 
was. Augustine thought of leading her penitent 
sister. to..the Almshouse chapel, as she would 
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have wished should be done to herself in any 
great and sudden trouble; whereas an idea 
of another kind entered at once into the mind 
of Susan, which, beaten down and shaken as 
it was, began already to recover a little after 
having thrown off the burden. She paused 
a moment in the hall, and took down a grey 
hood which was hanging there, like Augus- 
tine’s, a covering which she had adopted to 
please her sister on her walks about the roads 
near home. It was the nearest thing at hand, 
and she caught at it, and put it on, as both 
together with one simultaneous impulse they 
bent their steps to the door. I have said 
that the day was damp and dismal and hope- 
less, one of those days which make a de- 
spairing waste of a leafy country. Now and 
then there would come a miserable gust of 
wind, carrying floods of sickly yellow leaves 
from all the trees, and in the intervals a 
small mizzling rain, not enough to wet any- 
thing, coming like spray in the wayfarers’ 
faces, filled up the dreaty moments. Noone 
was out of doors who could be in; it was 
worse than a storm, bringing chill to the 
marrow of your bones, weighing heavy upon 
your soul, The two old sisters, without a word 
to each other, went out through the long 
passage, through the porch in which Miss 
Susan had sat and done her knitting so many 
summers through. She took no farewell 
look at the familiar place, made no moan as 
she left it. They went out clinging to each 
:| other, Augustine erect and almost proud, 
| Susan bowed and feeble, across the sodden 
| wet lawn, and out at the little gate in Priory 

Lane. They had done it a hundred and a 
| thousand times before; they meant, or at 
| least Miss Susan meant, to do it never again ; 
| but her mind was capable of no regret for 
Whiteladies. She went out mechanically, 
leaning on her sister, yet almost mechanically 
directing that sister the way Susan intended 
to go, not Augustine. And thus they set 





into the solitary world. Had the departure 
been made publicly with solemn farewells 
and leavetakings, they would have felt it far 
more deeply. As it was, they scarcely felt it 
| at all, having their minds full of other things. 
They went along Priory Lane, wading through 
the yellow leaves, and along the road to the 
village, where Augustine would have turned 
to the left, the way to the Almshouses. They 
| had not spoken a word to each other, and 
| Miss Susan leant almost helplessly in her 
' exhaustion upon her sister ; but nevertheless 
she swayed Augustine in the opposite direc- 
tion across the village street. One or two 





forth into the autumn weather, into the mists,: 





women came out to the cottage doors to look 
after them. It was a curious sight, instead 
of Miss Augustine, grey and tall and noise- 
less, whom they were all used to watch in 
the other direction, to see the two grey 
figures going on silently, one so bowed and 
aged as to be unrecognisable, exactly the 
opposite way. “She have got another with 
her, an old ’un,” the women said to each 
other, and rubbed their eyes and were not 
half sure that the sight was real. They 
watched the two figures slowly disappearing 
round the corner. It came on to rain, but 
the wayfarers did not quicken their pace. 
They proceeded slowly on, neither saying 
a word to the other, indifferent to the rain, 
and to the yellow leaves that tumbled on 
their path. So, I suppose, with their heads 
bowed, and no glance behind, the first pair 
may have gone desolate out of Paradise. 
But they were young, and life was before 
them ; whereas Susan and Augustine, setting 
out forlorn upon their new existence, were 
old, and had no heart for another home and 
another life. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


WHEN a number of people have suddenly 
been brought together accidentally by such 
an extraordinary incident as that I have at- 
tempted to describe, it is almost as difficult for 
them to separate as it is to know what to door 
what to say to each other. Herbert kept walk- 
ing up and down the room, dispelling, or think- 
ing he was dispelling, his wrath and excite- 
ment in that way. Giovanna sat on the sofa 
motionless, except her foot, with which she 
kept on beating the carpet. Reine, after try- 
ing to join herself to her brother, as I have 
said, and console him, went back to Everard, 
who had withdrawn to the window, the safest 
refuge for the perplexed spectator. Reine 
went to her betrothed, finding in him that 
refuge which is so great a safeguard to the 
mind in all circumstances. She was very 
anxious and unhappy, but it was about others, 
not about herself; and though there was a 
cloud of disquietude and pain upon her, as 
she stood by Everard’s side, her face turned 
towards the others, watching for any new 
event, yet Reine’s mind had in itself such a 
consciousness of safe anchorage, and of a 
refuge beyond any one’s power to interfere 
with, that the very trouble which had over- 
taken them seemed to add a fresh security to 
her internal well-being. Nothing that any 
one could say, nothing that any one could 
do, could interfere between her and Everard; 
and Everard for his part, with that uncon- 
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| had not spoken a word to each other, and 
| Miss Susan leant almost helplessly in her 
' exhaustion upon her sister ; but nevertheless 
she swayed Augustine in the opposite direc- 
tion across the village street. One or two 





women came out to the cottage doors to look 
after them. It was a curious sight, instead 
of Miss Augustine, grey and tall and noise- 
less, whom they were all used to watch in 
the other direction, to see the two grey 
figures going on silently, one so bowed and 
aged as to be unrecognisable, exactly the 
opposite way. “She have got another with 
her, an old ’un,” the women said to each 
other, and rubbed their eyes and were not 
half sure that the sight was real. They 
watched the two figures slowly disappearing 
round the corner. It came on to rain, but 
the wayfarers did not quicken their pace. 
They proceeded slowly on, neither saying 
a word to the other, indifferent to the rain, 
and to the yellow leaves that tumbled on 
their path. So, I suppose, with their heads 
bowed, and no glance behind, the first pair 
may have gone desolate out of Paradise. 
But they were young, and life was before 
them ; whereas Susan and Augustine, setting 
out forlorn upon their new existence, were 
old, and had no heart for another home and 
another life. 
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WHEN a number of people have suddenly 
been brought together accidentally by such 
an extraordinary incident as that I have at- 
tempted to describe, it is almost as difficult for 
them to separate as it is to know what to door 
what to say to each other. Herbert kept walk- 
ing up and down the room, dispelling, or think- 
ing he was dispelling, his wrath and excite- 
ment in that way. Giovanna sat on the sofa 
motionless, except her foot, with which she 
kept on beating the carpet. Reine, after try- 
ing to join herself to her brother, as I have 
said, and console him, went back to Everard, 
who had withdrawn to the window, the safest 
refuge for the perplexed spectator. Reine 
went to her betrothed, finding in him that 
refuge which is so great a safeguard to the 
mind in all circumstances. She was very 
anxious and unhappy, but it was about others, 
not about herself; and though there was a 
cloud of disquietude and pain upon her, as 
she stood by Everard’s side, her face turned 
towards the others, watching for any new 
event, yet Reine’s mind had in itself such a 
consciousness of safe anchorage, and of a 
refuge beyond any one’s power to interfere 
with, that the very trouble which had over- 
taken them seemed to add a fresh security to 
her internal well-being. Nothing that any 
one could say, nothing that any one could 
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scious selfishness @ deux, which is like no 
other kind of selfishness, was not thinking of 
Herbert or Miss Susan, but only of his poor 
Reine, exposed to this agitation and trouble. 
“ Oh, if I could only carry you away from 
it all, my poor darling!” he said in her ear. 
Reine said, “Oh, hush, Everard, do not 
think of me,” feeling indeed that she was not 
| the chief sufferer, nor deserving, in the present 
| case, of the first place in any one’s sympathy ; 
| yet she was comforted. “Why does not 
she go away?—oh, if she would but go 
| away!” she whispered, “and what .shall we 
do?—what ought we to do?” Everard 
could only shake his head, not knowing 
| what counsel to give; but yet the fact that 
there were two of them, though they could 
| not tell how they ought to act, was comfort. 
| Herbert, gloomy, angry, miserable, was but 
| one. 

While they thus remained as Miss Susan 
had left them, not knowing how to get them- 
selves dispersed, there came a sudden sound 

| of carriage wheels and loud knocking at the 
| great door on the other side of the house, the 
door by which all strangers approached. 

“ Oh, as if we were not bad enough already, 
here are visitors!” cried Reine. And even 
Herbert seemed to listen, irritated by the 
unexpected commotion. Then followed the 
sound of loud voices, and a confused col- 
loquy. “I must go and receive them, who- 
ever it is,” said Reine, with a moan over her 

| fate. After a while steps were heard approach- 
ing, and the door was thrown open suddenly. 
“Not here, not here,” cried Reine, running 
| forward. “The drawing-room, Stevens.” 

“ Beg pardon, ma’am,” said Stevens flushed 

‘and angry. “It ain’t myfault. I can’t help 
it. They won’t be kep’ back, Miss Reine,” 
he cried, bending his head down to whisper 
to her. “Don’t be frightened, Miss. It’s 

| the hold foreign gent 2 

“Not here,” cried Reine again. ‘Oh, 
whom did you say ? Stevens, I tell you not 
here!” 

“But he is here ; the hold foreign gent,” 

said Stevens, who seemed to be suddenly 
pulled back from behind by somebody fol- 
lowing him. If there had been any laughter 

| in her, I think Reine would have laughed ; 
| but though the impulse gleamed across her 
| distracted mind, the power was wanting. 
| And there suddenly appeared facing her, in 
the place of Stevens, two people who took 
| from poor Reine all inclination to laugh. 


forter tied round his neck, and a large great 
coat with a hood to it. The other was-a 
young woman, fair and full, with cheeks 
momentarily paled by weariness and agita- 
tion, but now and then dyed deep with rosy 
colour. These two came to a momentary 
stop in their eager career, to gaze at Reine; 
but finally pushing past her, to her great 
amazement got before her into the room which 
she had been defending from them. 

“TI seek Madame Suzanne! [ seek the 
lady—” said the old man. 

At the sound of his voice Giovanna sprang 
to her feet ; and as soon as they got sight of | 
her, the two strangers made a startled pause. 
Then the young woman rushed forward and | 
laid hold of her by the arm. 

“Mon bébé! mon enfant! 
mon bébé !” she said. 

“Eh bien, Gertrude! c’est toi!” cried 
Giovanna. She was roused in a moment 
from the quiescent state, sullen or stupefied, | 
into which she had fallen. She seemed to 
rise full of sudden energy and new life. “And | 
the bon papatoo!  Tiens, this is something 
of extraordinary; but unhappily Madame 
Suzanne has just left us, she is not here. | 
Suffer me to present to you my beau-pére, M. 
’erbert ; my belle-sceur Gertrude, of whom 
you have just heard. Give yourself the trouble 
to sit down, my parent. ‘This is a pleasure 
very unattended. Had Madame Susanne 
known—she talked of you tout-a-l"heure— 
no doubt she would have stayed ’ 

“ Giovanna,” cried the old man trembling, 
“you know, you must know, why we are 
here. Content this poor child, and restore 
to her her baby. Ah, traitre! Aer baby, not 
thine. How could I be so blind—how could 
I be so foolish—and you so criminal, Gio- 
vanna? Your poor belle-mére has been ill, 
has been at the point of death, and she has 
told us all.” 

“Mon enfant!” cried the young woman 
clasping her hands. ‘‘ My bébé, Giovanna ; 
give me my bébé, and I pardon thee all.” 

“ Ah! the belle-mére has made her confes- 
sion, then ?” said Giovanna. “ C’est¢a? Poor 
belle-mére ! and poor Madame Suzanne! who 
has come to do the same here. But none 
say ‘ Poor Giovanna.’ Me, I am criminal, va! 
I am the one whom all denounce ; but the 
others, they are then my victims, not I 
theirs !” 

“ Giovanna, Giovanna, I debate not with 
thee,” cried the old man. “ We say nothing 


donne-moi |} 











| One of them was an old man, spruce and 
dapper, in the elaborate travelling wraps of 
a foreigner of the bourgeois class, with a com- 


to thee, nothing ; we blame not, nor punish. 
We say, give back the child—ah, give back 
the child! Look at her, how her colour 
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changes, how she weeps! Give her her 
| bébé. We will not blame, nor say a word to 
| thee, never !” 

“No! you will but leave me to die of 
hunger,” said Giovanna, “to die by the 
roads, in the fields, qu’importe ? I am out 
of the law, me. Yet I have done less ill 
than the others. They were old, they had 

| all they desired ; and I was young, and mise- 
|| rable, and made mad—ah, ma Gertrude! 

| by thee too, gentle as thou look’st, even by 
|| thee!” 

“Giovanna, Giovanna!” cried Gertrude 
throwing herself at Giovanna’s feet. Her 

|| pretty upturned face looked round and inno- 
cent, like a child’s, and the big tears ran 

| down her cheeks. ‘ Give me my bébé, and 
I will ask your pardon on my knees.” 

Giovanna made a pause, standing upright, 
| with this stranger clinging to her dress, and 
| looked round upon them all with a strange 

|, mixture of scorn and defiance and emotion. 
“‘ Messieurs,” she said, “and mademoiselle! 
| you see what proof the bon Dieu has sent of 
all Madame Suzanne said. Was it my doing? 
No! I was obedient, I did what I was told ; 
but, voyons! it will be I who shall suffer. 
Madame Suzanne is safe. You can do 
nothing to her ; ina little while you will lofe 
her again, as before. The belle-mére, who is 
wicked, wickedest of all, gets better, and one 
| calls her poor bonne-maman, pauvre petite 
| metre! But me! I am the one who shall be 
| castaway, I am the one to be punished ; here, 
there, everywhere, I shall be kicked like a 
|, dog—yes, like a dog! All the pardon, the 
|| miséricorde will be for them—for me the 
punishment. Because I am the most weak! 
|, because I am the slave of all—because 1 am 
the one who has excuse the most !” 
_ She was so noble in her attitude, so grand 
| in her voice and expression, that Herbert 
|| stood and gazed at her like one spell-bound. 
'| But I do not think she remarked this, being 
| for the moment transported out of herself 
| by a passionate outburst of feeling—sense of 
| being wronged—pity for herself, defiance of her 
| enemies ; and a courage and resolution min- 
| gling with all, which, if not very elevated in 
their origin, were intense enough to give 
| elevation to her looks. What an actress she 
would have made! Everard thought regret- 
fully. He was already very pitiful of the 
| forsaken creature at whom every one threw 
\| a stone. 

“ Giovanna, Giovanna!” cried the weeping 
| Gertrude, clinging to her dress, ‘hear me! 
| I will forgive you, I will love you. But give 

me my bebe, Giovanna, give me my child!” 





Giovanna paused again, looking down | 
upon the baby face, all blurred with crying. 
Her own face changed from its almost tragic 
force to a softer aspect. 
over it, then another and stronger sentiment. | 


A kind of pity stole | 


A gleam of humour came into her eyes, 


“Tenez,” she said, “I go to have my 
revenge!” and drawing her dress suddenly 
from Gertrude’s clasp, she went up to the 
bell, rang it sharply, and waiting, facing them 


all with a smile, “Monsieur Stevens,” she | 
said with the most enchanting courtesy, when | 
the butlér appeared, “will you have the good- | 
ness to bring to me, or to send to me, my | 


boy, the little mas-ter Jean ?” 


After she had given this order she stood | 
still waiting, all the profounder feeling of | 
her face disappearing into an illumination | 
of gaiety and fun, which none of the spec- | 
tators understood. A few minutes elapsed | 


while this pause lasted. Martha, who thought 
Master Jean was being sent for to see com- 
pany, hastily invested him in his best frock 
and ribbons. ‘ And be sure you make your 
bow pretty, and say how do do,” said’ inno- 


cent Martha, knowing nothing of the cha- | 
racter of the visit, nor of the tragical change | 


which had suddenly come upon the family 


life. The child came in with all the boldness | 
of the household pet into the room in which | 


sO many excited people were waiting for 


him. His pretty fair hair was dressed accord- | 
ing to the tradition of the British nursery, in | 
a great flat curl on the top of his little head, | 
He had his velvet frock on, with scarlet rib- | 


bons, and looked, as Martha proudly thought, 
“a little gentleman,” every inch of him. He 
looked round him with childish complaisance 
as he came in, and made his little salute as 
Giovanna had taught him. But when Ger- 
trude rushed towards him, as she did at once, 
and throwing herself on her knees beside 
‘him, caught him in her arms and covered 


him with kisses, little Jean was taken vio- | 


lently by surprise. 
nity to such a baby. He knew nothing about 
Gertrude. 
free, and finally struck at her with his sturdy 
little fists. 

“ Mamma, mamma!” cried little Jean, hold- 
ing out appealing arms to Giovanna, who 
stood at a little distance, her fine nostrils 


expanded, a smile upon her lip, a gleam of | 


mischief in her eyes. 

“He will know me,” said the old man, 
going to his daughter’s aid. ‘“ A moment, 
give him a moment, Gertrude. A moi, 
Jeanot, a moi! Let him go, ma fille. Give 
him a moment to recollect himself; he has 





A year’s interval is eter- | 


He cried, struggled, fought to be | 
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forgotten perhaps his language. 
child, come to me !” 

Jean paid no attention to these blandish- 
ments. When Gertrude, weeping, released 
by her father’s orders her tight hold of the 
child, he rushed at once to Giovanna’s side, 
and clung to’her dress, and hid his face in 
its folds. “‘ Mamma, mamma, take Johnny !” 


Jeanot, my 


i| he said. 


Giovanna stooped, lifted him like a feather, 
| and tossed him up to her shoulder with a 
| look of triumph. “ There thou are safe, no 
| one can touch thee,” she said; and turning 
upon her discomfited relations, looked down 
upon them both with a smile. It was her 
| revenge, and she enjoyed it with all her 
| heart. The child clung to her, clasping both 
his arms round hers, which she had raised to 
| hold him fast. She laughed aloud—a laugh 
which startled every one, and woke the echoes 
all about. 

“Tiens!” she said in her gay voice, 
| “whose child is he now? Take him if you 
will, Gertrude, you who were always the first, 
| who knew yourself in babies, who were more 
' beloved than the stupid Giovanna. Take 
him, then, since he is to thee!” 

What a picture she would have made, 

standing there with the child, her great eyes 
flashing, her bosom expanded, looking down 
upon the plebeian pair before her with a tri- 
umphant smile! So Everard thought, who 
by this time had entirely ranged himself on 
, Giovanna’s side ; and so thought poor Her- 
bert, looking at her with his heart beating, his 
| whole being in a ferment, his temper and 
'| his nerves worn to their utmost. He went 
| away trembling, from the sight, and beckoned 
| Reine to him, and threw himself into a chair 
|, at the other end of the room. 
“What is all this rabble to us?” he cried 
| querulously, when his sister answered his 
summons. “For heaven’s sake, clear the 
house of strangers—get them away.” 

‘* All, Herbert?” said Reine frightened. 

He made no further reply, but dismissed 
her with an impatient wave of his hand, and 
| taking up a book, which she saw he held 
| upside down, and which trembled in his 
hand, turned his back upon the new-comers 
| who had so strangely invaded the house. 
| As for these good people, they had nothing 
| to say to this triumph of Giovanna. I sup- 
pose they had expected, as many innocent 
| persons do, that by mere force of nature the 
child would turn to those who alone had 
a right to him. Gertrude, encumbered by 
| her heavy travelling wraps, wearied, dis- 
|| couraged and disappointed, sat down and 





cried, her round face getting every moment 
more blurred and unrecognisable. M. Guil- 
laume, however, though tired too, and feeling 
this reception very different from the distin- 
guished one which he had received on his 
former visit, felt it necessary to maintain the 
family dignity. 

“J would speak with Madame Suzanne,” 
he said turning to Reine, who approached. 
“ Mademoiselle does not perhaps know that 
I am a relation, a next-of-kin. It is I, not 
the poor bébé, who am the next to succeed. 
Iam Guillaume Austin, of Bruges. I would 
speak with Madame Suzanne. She will know 
how to deal with this insensée, this woman 
who keeps from my daughter her child.” 

“My aunt is—ill,” said Reine. “I don't 
think she is able to see you. Will you come 
into another room and rest, and I will speak 
to Giovanna. You must want to rest—a 
little ; and—something to eat r 

So far Reine’s hospitable instincts carried 
her ; but when Stevens entered with a request 
from the driver of the cab which had brought 
the strangers hither, to know what he was to 
do, she could not make any reply to the look 
that M. Guillaume gave her. - ‘Fhat look 
plainly implied a right to remain in the 
house, which made Reine tremble, and she 
pretended not to see that she was referred to. 
Then the old shopkeeper took it upon him- 
self to send away the man. “ Madame 
Suzanne would be uncontent, certainly un- 
content, if I went away withoyt to see her,” 
he said; “dismiss him then, mon ami. I 
will give you to pay ” and he pulled out 
a purse from his pocket. What could Reine 
do or say? She stood trembling, wondering 
how it was all to be arranged, what she could 
do ; for though she was quite unaware of the 
withdrawal of Miss Susan, she felt that in 
this case it was her duty to act for her brother 
and herself. She went up to Giovanna softly, 
and touched her on the arm. 

“What are you going to do?” she said in 
a whisper. “ Oh, Giovanna, have some pity 
upon us! Get them to go away. My aunt 
Susan has been kind to you, and how could 
she see these people? Oh, get them to go 
away !” 

Giovanna looked down upon Reine, too, 
with the same triumphant smile. “ You come 
also,” she said, “Mademoiselle Reine, you, 
too! to poor Giovanna, who was not good for- 
anything. Bien! It cannot be for to 
night, but perhaps for to-morrow, for they 
are fatigued—that sees itself. Gertrude, to 
cry will do nothing; it will frighten the 
child more, who is, as you perceive, to me, 
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not to thee. Smile, then—that will be 
more well—and come with me, petite sotte. 
Though thou wert not good to Giovanna, 
Giovanna will be more noble, and take care 
of thee.” 

She took hold of her sister-in-law as she 
spoke, half dragged her off her chair, and 
leading her with her disengaged hand, walked 
out of the room with the child on her shoulder. 
Reine heard the sound of an impatient sigh, 
and hurried to her brother’s side. But Her- 
bert had his eyes firmly fixed upon the book, 
and when she came up to him waved her off. 

“ Let me alone,” he said in his querulous 
tones, “cannot you let me alone!” Even 
the touch of tenderness was more than he 
could bear. 

Then it was Everard’s turn to exert him- 
self, who had met M. Guillaume before. 
With a little trouble he persuaded the old 
shopkeeper to follow the others as far as the 
small dining-room, in which Reine had given 
orders for a hasty meal. M. Guillaume was 
not unwilling to enter into explanations. His 
poor wife, he said, had been ill for weeks past. 

“It was some mysterious attack of the 
nerves ; no-one could tell what it was,” the old 
man said. “TI called doctor after doctor, 
if you will believe me. I spared no ex- 
pense. At last it was said to me, ‘Itis a 
priest that is wanted, not a doctor.’ I am 
Protestant, monsieur,” said the old shop- 
keeper seriously.’ “I replied with disdain, 
‘ According to my faith, it is the husband, it 
is the father who is priest.’ I go to Madame 
Austin’s chamber. I say to her, ‘ My wife, 
speak!’ Brief, monsieur, she spoke, that 
suffering angel, that martyr! She told us of 
the wickedness which Madame Suzanne and 
cette mechante planned, and how she was 
drawn to be one with them, pauvre chérie. 
Ah, monsieur, how women are weak! or 
when not weak, wicked. She told us all, 
monsieur, how she has been unhappy! and 
as soon as we could leave her, we came; 
Gertrude and I, though for my part, I was not 
pressé. I said, ‘Thou hast many children, 
my Gertrude ; leave then this one to be at 
the expense of those who have acted so 
vilely.’ And my poor angel said so also from 
her sick bed; but the young they are obsti- 
nate, they have no reason, and—behold us! 
We had a bad, a very bad traversée ; and it 
appears that la jeune-la, whom I know not, 
would willingly send.us back without the 
repose of an hour.” 

“You must pardon her,’ said Everard. 
““ We have been in great trouble, and she did 
not know even who you were.” 





“It seems to me,” said the old man, open- 
ing his coat with a flourish of offended dig- 
nity, “ that in this house, which may soon be 
mine, all should know me. When I say I 
am Guillaume Austin of Bruges, what more 
rests to say?” 

“ But, Monsieur Guillaume,” said Everard, 
upon whom these words, “ this house, which 
may soon be mine,” made, in spite of him- 
self, a highly disagreeable impression, “I 
have always heard that for yourself you cared 
nothing for it—would not have it indeed.” 

“T would not give that for it,” said the 
old man with a snap of his fingers ; “a mise- 
rable grange, a maison du campagne, a thing 
of wood and stone! But one has one’s dig- 
nity and one’s rights.” 

And he elevated his old head, with a 
snort from the Austin nose, which he pos- 
sessed in its most pronounced form. Everard 
did not know whether to take him by the 
shoulders and to turn him out of the house, 
or to laugh; but the latter was the easiest. 
The old shopkeeper was like an old cock 
strutting about the house which he despised. 
“T hate your England,” he said, “ your rain, 
your autumn, your old baraques which you 
call chateaux. For chateaux come to my 
country, come to the Pays Bas, monsieur. 
No, I would not change, I care not for your 
dirty England. .But,” he added, “one has 
one’s dignity and one’s rights, all the same.” 

He was mollified, however, when Stevens 
came to help him off with his coats, and 
when Cook sent up the best she could supply 
on such short notice. 

“J thought perhaps, M. Austin, you would 
like to rest before—dinner,” said Reine, 
trembling as she said the last word. She 
hoped still that he would interrupt her, and 
add “ before we go.” 

But no such thought entered into M. Guil- 
laume’s mind. He calculated on staying a 
few days now that he was here, as he had 
done before, and being made much of, as 
then. He inclined his head politely in 
answer to Reine’s remark, and said, Yes, he 
would be pleased to rest before dinner; the 
journey was long and very fatiguing. He 
thought even that after dinner he would 
retire at once, that he might be well 
to-morrow. “And I hope, mademoiselle, 
that your villainous weather will se remettre,” 
he added. “Bon Dieu, what it must be to 
live in this country! When the house comes 
to me, I will sell it, monsieur. The money 
will be more sweet elsewhere than in this 
vieux manoir delabré¢, though it is so much 
to you.” 
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“But you cannot sell it,” 
flushing crimson, “if it ever should come | 
to you.’ 


said Reine, | Guillaume made himself by this kind of 


conversation. He was a great deal more at 


| his ease than he had ever been with Miss 


“Who will prevent me?” saidM. Guillaume. | Susan, of whom he stood in awe. 


“ Ah, your maudit law of heritage! Tiens! 
then I will pull it down, mademoiselle,” he 


“ After this misfortune, this surprise,” he 
went on, “‘ which has made so much to suffer 


said calmly, sipping the old claret, and | my poor wife, it goes of my honour to take | 


making her a little bow. 
The reader may judge how agreeable M. 


| upon myself the place of heir. 
| make any arrangement, any bargain, monsieur 
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perceives, that one should be able to say 
Guillaume Austin of Bruges deceived the 
world to put in his little son, against the 
law, to be the heir! Oh these women, these 
women, how they are weak and wicked ! 
When I heard of it I wept. I, a man, an 
|old! my poor angel has so much suf- 
fered ; I forgave her when I heard her tale ; 
but that méchante, that Giovanna, who was 





the cause of all, how could I forgive—and 
Madame Suzanne? Apropos, where is 
Madame Suzanne? She comes not, I see 
her not. She is afraid, then, 
herself before me.” 

This was more than Reine’s self-denial 
could bear. 
she cried indignantly. “I never heard there 
| were any Austins who were not gentlemen. 





“TI do not know who you are,” 
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Do not stop me, Everard. This house is my 
| brother’s house, and I am his representative. 

We have nothing to do with you, heir or not 
| heir, and know nothing about your children, 
| or your wife, or any one belonging to you. 
For poor Giovanna’s sake, though no doubt 
| you have driven her to do wrong through 
your cruelty, you shall have what you want 
|| for to-night. Miss Susan Austin afraid of 
| you / Everard, I cannot stay any longer to 
hear my family and my home insulted. See 
| that they have what they want!” said the 
girl ablaze with rage and indignation. 

M. Guillaume, perhaps, had’‘been taking 
too much of the old claret in his fatigue, and 
| he did not understand English very well 
| when delivered with such force and rapidity. 
| He looked after her with more surprise than 
| anger when Reine, a little too audibly in her 
| wrath, shut behind her the heavy oak door. 
| “Eh bien?” he said. ‘“ Mademoiselle is 

irritable, n’est ce pas? And what did she 
mean, then—for Giovanna’s sake ?” 

Everard held it to be needless to explain 
Reine’s innocent flourish of trumpets in favour 
| of the culprit. He said, “Ah, that is the 
| question. What do you mean to do about 
Giovanna, M. Guillaume ?” 

“Do!” cried the old man, and he made a 
| coarse but forcible gesture, as of putting 
something disagreeable out of his mouth, 
‘« she may die of hunger, as she said—by the 
road, by the fields—for anything she will 
| get from me.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


I NEED not say that the condition of White- 
ladies that evening was about as uncomfort- 
| able as could be conceived. Before dinner 
—a ceremonial at which Everard alone offi- 

ciated, with the new-comers and Giovanna, all 
| of whom ate a very good dinner—it had 
| been discovered that Miss Susan had not gone 
to her own room, but to her new house, from 
which a messenger arrived for Martha in the 
darkening of the winterly afternoon. The 
message was from Miss Augustine, written 
in her pointed, old-fashioned hand; and 





requesting that Martha would bring every- | 
thing her mistress required for the night ; | 
Augustine forgot that she herself wanted | 
anything. It was old John Simmons, from | 
| the Almshouses, who brought the note, and 
| who told the household that Miss Augustine | 
| had been there as usual for the evening ser- | 
vice. The intimation of this sudden removal 
| fell like a thunderbolt upon the house. 
| Martha, crying, packed her little box, and 
| went off in the early darkness, not knowing, | 


as she said, whether she was “on her head | 
or heels,” and thinking every tree a ghost as | 
she went along the unfamiliar road, through | 
the misty dreary night. Herbert had retired | 
to his room, where he would not admit even | 
his sister, and Reine, sad and miserable, with | 
a headache as well as a heart-ache, not know- | 
ing what was the next misfortune that might | 
happen, wandered up and down all the even- | 
ing through, fretting at Everard’s long absence, | 
though she had begged him to undertake the | 
duties of host, and longing to see Giovanna 

and talk to her, with a desire that was half 

liking and half hatred. Oh, how dared she, 

how dared she live among them with such a | 
secret on her mind? Yet what was to be- | 
come of her? Reime felt with a mixture of | 
contempt and satisfaction that, so far as | 
Herbert was concerned, Giovanna’s chances | 
were all over for ever. She flitted about the 

house, listening with wonder and horror to | 
the sound of voices from the dining-room, | 
which were cheerful enough in the midst of | 
the ruin and misery that these people had | 
made. Reine was no more just, no more | 
impartial, than the rest. She said to herself, 

“which these people had made,” and pitied 

poor Miss Susan whose heart was broken by | 
it, just as M. Guillaume pitied his suffering | 
angel, his poor wife. Reine on her side | 
threw all the guilt upon that suffering angel. | 
Poor Giovanna had done what she was told, | 
but it was the wretched old woman, the | 
vulgar schemer, the wicked old Fleming who | 
had planned the lie in all its details, and had 
the courage to carry it out. All Reine’s | 
heart flowed over with pity for the sinner | 
who was her own. Poor Aunt Susan! what | 
could she be thinking? how could she be | 
feeling in the solitude of the strange new | 
house! No doubt believing that the chil- 

dren to whom she had been so kind had 
abandoned her. It was all Reime could do | 
to keep herself from going with Martha, to | 
whom she gave. a hundred messages of love. | 
“Tell her I wanted to come with you, but | 
could not because of the visitors. Tell her | 
the old gentleman from Bruges—Bruges, | 
Martha, you will not torget the name—came | 
here directly she had gone; and that I) 
hope he is going away to-morrow, and | 
that I will come to her at once. Give | 
her my dear love, Martha,” cried the girl, | 
following Martha out to the porch, and | 
standing there in the darkness watching her, | 
while Miss Susan’s maid walked out unwil- 

lingly into the night, followed by the under- 

gardener with her baggage. This was while 

the others were at dinner, and it was then | 
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| that Reine saw the cheerful light through the 
| great oriel window, and heard the voices 
| sounding cheerful too, she thought, notwith- 
|| standing the strange scenes they had just 
|| gone through. She was so restless and so 
curious that she stole up-stairs into the musi- 
'| cians’ gallery, to see what they were doing. 
Giovanna was the mistress of the situation 
still ; but she seemed to be using her power 
in a merciful way. The serious part of the 
dinner was concluded, and little Jean was 
there, whom Giovanna—throwing sweetmeats 
across the table to Gertrude, who sat with 
her eyes fixed upon her as upon a goddess— 
was beguiling into recollection of and friend- 
ship with the new-comers. “C’est Maman 
Gertrude ; c’est ton autre maman,” she was 
saying to the child. “ Tiens, all the bonbons 
are with her. I have given all to her. Say 
‘Maman Gertrude,’ and she will give thee 
some.” There was a strained air of gaiety 
and patronage about Giovanna, or so at least 
Reine thought, and she went away guiltily 
from this peep at them, feeling herself an 
eavesdropper, and thinking she saw Everard 
look up to the corner he too knew so well; 
and thus the evening passed, full of agitation 
and pain. When the strangers were got to 
their rooms at last, Everard found a little 
eager ghost, with great anxious eyes, upon 
the stairs waiting for him; and they had a 
long eager talk, in whispers as if anybody 
could hear them. “Giovanna is behaving 
like a brick,” said Everard. “She is doing 
all she can to content the child with the new 
people. Poor little beggar! I don’t wonder 
he kicks at it. She had her little triumph, 
poor girl, but she’s acting like a hero now. 
| What do you think, Reine? Will Herbert 
go on with it in spite of all ?” 

“ If I were Herbert—” cried the girl—then 
stopped in her impulsive rapid outcry. “ He 
is changed,” she said, tears coming to her 
eyes. ‘ He is no longer my Bertie, Everard. 
No, we need not vex ourselves about that ; 
we shall never hear of it any more.” 

‘So much the better,” said Everard ; ‘‘it 
never would have answered ; though one does 
feel sorry for Giovanna. Reine, my darling, 
what a blessing that old Susan, God help her, 
had the courage to make a clean breast of it 
before these others came !” 

| “TIT never thought of that,” said the girl, 

awestricken. ‘So it was, so-it was! It 
must have been Providence that put it into 
her head.” 

“It was Herbert’s madness that put it into 
her head. How could he be such a fool! 

| but it is curious, you know, what set both of 


| people, wait a little! 
| we must do?” 











them on it at the same time, that horrible 
old woman at Bruges, and 4er here. It 
looks like what they call a brain-wave,” said 
Everard, “ though that throws a deal of light | 
on the matter, don’t it? Queenie, you are 
as white as the China rose on the porch. I 
hope Julie is there to look after you. My 
poor little queen! I wonder why all this 
trouble should fall upon you.” 

“ Oh, what is it to me in comparison?” | 
said the girl, almost indignant; but he was | 
so sorry for her, and his tender pity was in 
itself so sweet, that I think before they sepa- 
rated—her head still aching, though her 
heart was less sore—Reine, out of sympathy 
for him, had begun also to entertain a little 
pity for herself. 

The morning rose strangely on the dis- | 
turbed household—rose impudently, without | 
the least compassion for them, in a blaze of 
futile, too early sunshine, which faded after 
the first half of the day. The light seemed 
to look in mocking at the empty rooms in 
which Susan and Augustine had lived all | 
their lives. Reine was early astir, unable to 
rest ; and she had not been down-stairs ten | 
minutes when all sorts of references were | 
made to her. “I should like to know, miss, 
if you please, who is to give the orders, if so | 
be as Miss Susan have gone for good,” said | 
Stevens ; and Cook came up immediately after | 
with her arms wrapped in her apron. “TI | 
won’t keep you not five minutes, miss; but if 
Miss Susan’s gone for good, I don’t know as | 
I can find it convenient to stay. Where | 
there’s gentlemen and a deal of company | 
isn’t like a lady’s place, where there’s a quiet | 
life,” said Cook. “Oh,” said Reine, driven | 
to her wits’ end, “ please, please, like good | 
How can I tell what 
The old servants granted 
Reine the “little time ” she begged, but they 
did it ungraciously and with a sure sense of 
supremacy over her. Happily she found a 
variety of trays with coffee going up to the | 
strangers’ rooms, and found, to her great 
relief, that she would escape the misery of a 
breakfast with them ; and Francois brought a 
message from Herbert to the effect that he 
was quite well, but meant to stay in his room 
till ces gens-la were out of the house. “ May 
I not go to him?” cried Reine. ‘“ Monsieur 
is quite well,” Francois replied ; “ Mademoi- 
selle may trust me. But it will be well | 
to leave him till ce monsieur and ces dames | 
have gone away.” And Francois too, though | 
he was very kind to Mademoiselle Reine, | 
gave her to understand that she should take | 
precautions, and that Monsieur should not | 
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| be exposed to scenes so trying ; so that the | with his cap and feather, seated on her 


household, with very good intentions, was 
hard upon Reine. And it was nearly noon 
| before she saw anything of the other party, 
| about whose departure she was so anxious. 
| At last about twelve o'clock, perilously near 
| the time of the train, she met Giovanna on 
| the stairs. ‘The young woman was pale, with 
the gaiety and the triumph gone out of her. 
| “I go to ask that the carriage may be ready,” 
said Giovanna. “They will go at midi, if 
Mademoiselle will send the carriage.’ 

“Yes, yes,” said Reine eagerly. “ But 
you are ill, Giovanna; you are pale,” she 
added half timidly, after a moment, “ what 
are you going to do?” 

Giovanna smiled with something of the 
bravado of the previous day. “I will de- 
range no one,” she said; “ Mademoiselle 
need not fear. I will not seek again those 
who have deserted me. C'est petit, ca!” 
she cried with a momentary outburst, waving 
her hand towards the door of Herbert’s room. 
Then controlling herself, “That they should 

| go is best, n’est ce pas? I work for that. 
| If Mademoiselle will give the orders for the 
| carriage——” 

“Yes, yes,” said Reine, and then in her 
| pity she laid her hand on Giovanna’s arm. 
| “ Giovanna, I am very sorry for you. I do 

not think you are the most to blame,” she 
| said. 

“ Blame!” said Giovanna, with a shrug of 
her shoulders, “ I did as I was told.” Then 
two big tears came into her eyes. She put 
her white, large, shapely hands on Reine’s 
shoulders, and kissed her suddenly on both 
her cheeks. “You, you are good, you have 
a heart!” she said; “but to abandon the 
friends when they are in trouble, c’est petit, 
ca!” and with that she turned hastily and 

| went back to her room. Reine, breathless, 
| ran down-stairs to order the carriage. She 
went to the door with her heart beating, and 
stood waiting to see what would happen, not 
knowing whether Giovanna’s kiss was to be 
taken as a farewell. Presently voices were 
_ heard approaching, and the whole party came 
down-stairs ; the old man in his big coat, 
| with his cache-nez about his neck, Gertrude 
pale but happy, and last of all Giovanna, in 
her usual household dress, with the boy on 
| her shoulder. Gertrude carried in her hand 
| a large packet of bonbons, and got hastily 
| into the carriage, while her father stood bow- 
| ing and making his little farewell speeches to 


| 


| 


shoulder, his hand twisted in her hair, inte- 
rested them more than all M. Guillaume’s 
speeches. Giovanna went past them to the 
carriage door; she had a flush upon her 
cheek which had been so pale. She put the 


child down upon Gertrude’s lap, and kissed | 


him. “ Mama will come to Jean presently, 
in a moment,” she said. 
how much of bonbons are in Mama Ger- 


trude’s lap. Thou wilt eat them all, petit | 


gourmand, and save none for me.” 


Then with a laugh and mocking menace | 
she stepped back into a corner, where she | 


was invisible to the child, and stood there 


motionless till the old man got in beside his | 
daughter, and the carriage drove away. A | 
little cry, wondering and wistful, “ Mamma! | 


mamma!” was the last sound audible as the 
wheels crashed over the gravel. Reine turned 
round, holding out her hands to the forlom 
creature behind her, her heart full of pity. 
The tears were raining down in a storm from 
Giovanna’s eyes, but she laughed and shook 
them away. “Mon Dieu!” she cried, “I 
do not know why is this. Why should I ‘love 
him? I am not his mother. But it is an 
attack of the nerfs—I cannot bear any more,” 
and drawing her hands out of Reine’s she 
fled with a strange shame and passion, 
through the dim passages. 


ing about her room with brisk, active steps. 

“That is all right,” said Everard, with a 
sigh of relief. 
must be kind to her ; 
rest, my queen. 
you.” 


cried Reine ; but she suffered herself to be 
led into the drawing-room to be consoled 


and comforted, and to rest before anything | 
She thought she kept an | 
ear alert to listen for Giovanna’s movements, | 
but I suppose Everard was talking too close | 
to that ear to make it so lively as it ought to | 
At least before anything was | 


more was done. 


have been. 
heard by either of them, Giovanna in her 
turn had gone away. 


She came down-stairs carefully, listening to | 
She had | 
put up all her little possessions ready to be | 
carried away. Pausing in the corridor above | 
to make sure that all was quiet, she went | 


make sure that no one was about. 


down with her swift, light step, a step too 





“Regarde donc! | 





They heard her | 
go up-stairs, and, listening in some anxiety, | 
after a few minutes’ interval, heard her mov- | 


“ Poor Giovanna! some one | 
but come in here and | 
All this is too much for | 


“Oh, what is it to me in comparison?” 
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'| winding passages, and out through the great 


| porch, and across the damp grass. The after- 
/noon had begun to set in by this time, and 
| the fading sunshine of the morning was over. 

When she had reached the outer gate she 
| turned back to look at the house. Giovanna 

was not a person of taste ; she thought not 
| much more of Whiteladies than her father-in- 
| law did. “ Adieu, vieil baraque,” she said, 


| kissing the tips of her fingers ; but the half-con- 


tempt of her words was scarcely carried out 
by her face. She was pale again, and her 
eyes were red. Though she had declared 
frankly that she saw no reason for loving 
little Jean, I suppose the child—whom she 
had determined to make fond of her, as it 
was not comme il faut that a mother and 
child should detest each other—had crept into 


'her heart, though she professed not to 


know it. She had been crying, though she 


| would not have admitted it, over his little 


| empty bed, and those red rims to her eyes 


were the consequence. When she had made 
that farewell to the old walls she turned and 
went on, swiftly and lightly as a bird, skim- 
ming along the ground, her erect figure full 
of- health and beautiful strength, vigour, 
and unconscious grace. She looked strong 
enough for anything, her firm foot ringing in 
perfect measure on the path, like a Roman 
woman in a procession, straight and noble, 


more vigorous, more practical, more alive 
than the Greek; fit to be made a statue of 
or a picture; to carry water-jars or grape- 
baskets, or children ; almost to till the ground 


or sit upon athrone. The air cleared away 
the redness from her eyes, and brought colour 
back to her cheeks. The grand air, the plein 
jour, words in which, for once in a way, the 
French excel us in the fine abundance and 
greatness of the ideas suggested, suited Gio- 


| vanna ; though she loved comfort too, and 


| could be as indolent as heart could desire. 


| sense of rapid progress. 


But to-day she wanted the movement, the 
She wore her usual 
morning-dress of heavy blue serge, so dark as 
to be almost black, with a kind of cloak of 
the same material, the end of which was 


| thrown over the shoulder in a fashion of her 


| own. The dress was perfectly simple, with- 


out flounce or twist of any kind in its long 
lines. Such a woman, so strong, so swift, so 
dauntless, carrying her head with such a light 


|| and noble grace, might have been a queen’s 


messenger, bound on affairs of life and death, 
carrying pardon and largesse, or laws and 
noble ordinances of state, from some throned 
Ida, some visionary princess. Though she 
did not know her way, she went straight on, 








finding it by instinct, seeing the high roof and | 
old red walls of the Grange ever so far off, | 
as only her penetrating eyes and noble height 
could have managed to see. She recovered | 
her spirits as she walked on, and nodded and 
smiled with careless good-humour to the | 
women in the village, who came to their | 
doors to look after her, moved by that vague | 
consciousness which somehow gets into the | 
very atmosphere, of something going on at | 
Whiteladies. ‘“Something’s up,” they all 
said; though how they knew I cannot tell, 
nor could they themselves have told. | 
The gate of the Grange, which was sur- 
rounded by shrubberies, stood open, and so 
did the door of the house, as generally hap- 
pens when there has been a removal; for 
servants and workpeople have a fine sense 
of appropriateness, and prefer to be and to 
look as uncomfortable as possible at such a 
crisis. Giovanna went in without a moment’s 
hesitation. The door opened into a square 
hall, which gave entrance to several rooms, 
the sitting-rooms of the house. One of these 
doors only was shut, and this Giovanna 
divined must be the one occupied. She | 
neither paused nor knocked nor asked ad- | 
mittance, but went straight to it, and opening | 
the door, walked in without a word into the 
room in which, as she supposed, Miss Susan 
was. She was not noiseless, as I have said ; 
there was nothing of the cat about her ; her 
foot sounded light and regular with a frank- 
ness beyond all thought of stealth. The 
sound of it had already roused the lonely 
occupant of the room. Miss Susan was 
lying on a sofa, worn out with the storm of 
yesterday, and looking old and feeble. She 
raised herself on her elbow, wondering who it 
was ; and it startled her, no doubt, to see this 
young woman enter, who was, I suppose, the 
last person in the world she expected to see. 
“ Giovanna, you!” she cried, and a strange 
shock ran through her, half of pain—for 
Reine might have come by this time, she 
could not but think—yet strangely mixed, 
she could not tell how, with a tinge of plea- 
sure too. 
“ Madame Suzanne, yes,” said Giovanna, 
“itis me. I know not what you will think. 
I come back to you, though you have cast 
me away. All the world also has cast mie 
away,” she added with a smile; “I have no 
one to whom I can go; but I am strong, I 
am young; I am not a lady, as you say. I 
know to do many things that ladies cannot 
do. I can frotter and brush when it is neces- 
sary. I can make the garden; I can conduct 
your carriage ; many things more that I need 
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not name, Even I can make the kitchen, or 
the robes when it is necessary. I come to 
say, Take me then for your butlare, like old 
Stefan. I am more strong than he; I do 
many more things. Ecoutez, Madame Su- 
zanne! Iam alone, very alone; I know not 
what may come to me; but one perishes not 
when one can work. It is not for that I 
come. It is that I have de l’amitié¢ for you.” 

Miss Susan made an incredulous exclama- 
tion and shook her head ; though I think there 
was a sentiment of a very different and, con- 
sidering all the circumstances, very strange 
character rising in her heart. 

“You believe me not? Bien!” said Gio- 
vanna, “nevertheless it is true. You have 
not loved me—which, perhaps, it is not pos- 
sible, that one should love me; you have 
looked at me as your enemy. Yes; it was 
| tout naturel. Notwithstanding, you were 
| kind. You spared nothing,” said the prac- 
| tical Giovanna. “I had to eat and to drink 
| like you ; you did not refuse the robes when 
I needed them. You were good, all good 
| for me, though you did not love me. Eh 
| bien, Madame Suzanne,” she said suddenly, 
| the tears coming to her eyes, “I love you! 
| You may not believe it, but it is true.” 
| “Giovanna! I don’t know what to say 
to you,” faltered Miss Susan, feeling some 
| moisture start into the corners of her own 


eyes. 

“ Ecoutez,” she said again; “is it that 
you know what has happened since you went 
away? Madame Suzanne, it is true that I 
wished to be Madame Herbert, that I tried 


| to make him love me. Was it not tout 
| naturel? He was rich and I had not a sou, 
| and itis pleasant to be grande dame, great 
ladye, to have all that one can desire. Mon 
Dieu, how that is agreeable! I made great 
| effort, I deny it not. Diailleurs, it was very 
| necessary that the petit should be put out of 
| the way. Look you, that is all over. He 
abandons me. He regards me not even ; says 
| not one word of pity when I had the most 
great need. Allez,” cried Giovanna indig- 
nantly, her eyes flashing, “c'est petit, ga!” 
| She made a pause, with a great expansion 
| and heave of her breast, then resumed. “ But, 
| Madame Suzanne, although it happened all 
| like that, I am glad, glad—I thank the bon 
Dieu on my knees—that you did speak it 
then, not now; that day, not this; that you 
have not lose the moment, the just moment. 
For that I thank the bon Dieu.” 

“ Giovanna, I hope the bon Dieu will for- 
give us,” Miss Susan said, very humbly put- 
ting her hands across her eyes. 


| 


“T hope so also,” said Giovanna cheerfully, 
as if that matter were not one which disturbed 
her very much ; “ but it was good, good that 
you spoke the first. The belle-mére had also | 
remorse ; she had bien de quoi! She sent | 
them to say all, to take back—the child. 
Madame Suzanne,” cried Giovanna, “ listen ! 
I have given him back to Gertrude; I have | 
taught him to be sage with her. I have made | 
to smile her and the beau-pére, and showed | 
bounty to them. All that they would I have 
done, and asked nothing; for what? that | 
they might go away, that they might not vex 
personne, that there might not be so much | 
of talk. Tenez, Madame Suzanne! And | 
they go when I am weary with to speak, with 
to smile, with to make excuse — they go, | 
enfin ! and I return to my chamber, and the | 
little bed is empty, and the petit is gone | 
away!” | 

There was no chair near her on which she 
could sit down, and at this point she dropped 
upon the floor and cried, the tears falling in 
a sudden storm over her cheeks, They had | 
long been gathering, making her eyes hot 
and heavy. Poor Giovanna! She cried like 
a child with keen emotion, which found 
reliefin that violent utterance. ‘ N’importe!” 
she said, struggling against the momentary 
passion, forcing a tremulous smile upon the 
mouth which quivered, “n’importe! I shall 
get over it; but figure to yourself the place 
empty, empty! and so still! Why should I 
care? Iamnothis mother,” said Giovanna ; 
and wept as if her heart would break. 

Miss Susan rose from her sofa. She was 
weak and tottered as she got up. She went | 
to Giovanna’s side, laid her hand on her head, | 
and stooping over her kissed her on the fore- | 
head. “ Poor thing! poor thing!” she said, 
in a trembling voice, “ this is my doing too.” 

‘‘It is nothing, nothing !” cried Giovanna, | 
springing up and shaking back the loose locks 
of her black hair. “ Now I will go and see 
what is to do. Put thyself on the sofa, Ma- | 
dame Suzanne. Ah, pardon! I said it with- | 
out thought.” | 

Miss Susan did not understand what it was | 
for which Giovanna begged pardon. It did 
not occur to her that the use of the second 
person could, in any case, be sin ; but Gio- 





vanna, utterly shocked and appalled at her 
| own temerity, blushed crimson and almost 
| forgot little Jean. She led Miss Susan back 
| to the sofa, and placed her there with the | 
| utmost tenderness. ‘“‘ Madame Suzanne must 

not think that it was more than an inadvert- | 
| ence, a fault of excitement, that I could take | 
it upon me to say ¢hee to my superior. Oh, 
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Now I go to 
bring you of the thé, to shut the door close, to 
make quiet the people, that all shall be as 
I am Madame Suzanne’s servant 


“ Giovanna,” said Miss Susan, who, just at 


| this moment, was very easily agitated and did 
| not so easily recover herself, “ 1 do not say no. 
| We have done wrong together ; we will try 
| to be good together. 


I have made you 
suffer too; but, Giovanna, remember there 
must be nothing more of ¢#at. You must 
promise me that all shall be over between 
you and Herbert.” 

“Bah!” said Giovanna, with a gesture of 
disgust. ‘ Me, I suffered as Madame Su- 
zanne says; and he saw, and never said a 
word; not so much as, ‘Poor Giovanna!’ 
Allez! c'est petit, ga!” cried the young 
woman, tossing her fine head aloft with a 
pride of nature that sate well on her. Then 
she turned smiling to Miss Susan on the sofa. 
“Rest, my mistress,” she said softly, with 
quaint distinctness of pronunciation. “ Ma- 
demoiselle Reine will soon be here to talk, 
and make everything plain to you. I go to 
bring of the thé, me.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


HERBERT came into the drawing room 
almost immediately after Giovanna left. 
Francois had watched the carriage go off, 
and I suppose he thought that Giovanna 
was in it with the others; and his master, 
feeling free and safe, went down-stairs. Her- 
bert had not been the least sufferer in that 
eventful day and night. He had been sadly 
weakened by a course of flattery, and had 
got to consider himself, in a sense, the centre 
of the world. Invalidism by itself pro- 
duces this feeling easily enough; and when 
upon a long invalid life was built the super- 
structure of sudden consequence and free- 
dom, the dazzling influence of unhoped-for 
prosperity and well-being, the worship to 
which every young man of wealth and posi- 
tion is more or less subjected, the wooing of 
his cousins, the downright flattery of Gio- 
vanna, the reader will easily perceive how 
the young man’s head was turned, not being 
a strong head by nature. I think (though I 
express the opinion with diffidence, not 
having studied the subject) that it is your 
vain man, your man whose sense of self- 
importance is very elevated, who feels a 
deception most bitterly. The more healthy 
soul regrets and sufiers, but does not feel the 
same sting in the wound, that he does to 


|| whom a sin. against himself is the one thing 








unpardonable. Herbert took the story of 


Giovanna’s deception thus, as an offence | 
against himself. That she should have de- | 


ceived others, was little in comparison ; but |; 


him! that he should be, as it were, the 


centre of this plot, surrounded by people | 


who had planned and conspired in such 
pitiful ways ! His pride was too deeply hurt, 
his self-importance too rudely shaken, to 
leave him free to any access of pity or consi- 
deration for the culprits. He was not sorry 
even for Miss Susan ; and towards Giovanna 
and her strange relatives, and the hideous 
interruption to his comfort and calm which 
they had produced, he had no pity. Nor was 
he able to discriminate between her ordinary 
character and this one evil which she had 
done. Being once lowered in his imagination, 
she fell altogether, his chief attraction to her, 
indeed, being her beauty, which hitherto had 
dazzled and kept him from any inquiry into 
her other qualities. Now he gave Giovanna 
no credit for any qualities at all. His wrath 
was hot and fierce against her. She had taken 
him in, defrauded him of those tender words 
and caresses which he never, had he known 
it, would have wasted on such a woman. 
She had humbled him in his own opinion, 
had made him feel thus that he was not the 
great person he had supposed ; for her inte- 
rested motives, which were now evident, were 
so many detractions from his glory, which. he 
had supposed had drawn her towards him, as 
flowers are drawn to the sun. He had so 
low an opinion of her after this discovery, 
that he was afraid to venture out of his room, 
lest he should be exposed to sonfe encounter 
with her, and to the tears and prayers his 
embittered vanity supposed she must be 
waiting to address to him. ‘This was the 
chief reason of his retirement, and he was so 
angry that Reine and Everard should still 
keep all their wits about them, notwithstand- 


ing that he had been thus insulted and | 


wounded, and could show feeling for others, 
and put up with those detestable visitors, 
that he almost felt that they too must be 
included in the conspiracy. It was neces- 
sary, indeed, that the visitors should be 





looked after, and even (his reason allowed) | 


conciliated to a certain extent, to get them 
away ; but still, that his sister should be able 
to do it, irritated Herbert. He came down, 
accordingly, in anything but a gracious state 
of mind. Poor fellow! I suppose his sudden 
downfall from the (supposed) highest ‘evel of 


human importance, respected and feared and | 
loved by everybody, to the chastencd gran- | 
| deur of one who was first with nobody, 
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| though master of ail ; and who was not of para- 
mount personal importance to any one, had 
| stung him almost beyond bearing. MissSusan, 
| whom he felt he had treated generously, had 
deceived, then left him without a word. 
| Reine, to whom perhaps he had not been so 
_ kind, had stolen away, out of his power to 
| affect her in any primary degree, had found 
a new refuge for herself; and Giovanna, to 
| whom he had given that inestimable treasure 
| of his love! Poor Herbert’s heart was sore 
' and sick, and full of mortified feeling. No 
wonder he was querulous and irritable. He 
came into the room where the lovers were, 
offended even by the sight of them together. 
| When they dropped apart at his entrance, he 
was more angry still. Indeed, he felt angry 
at anything, ready to fight with a fly. 

“Don’t let me disturb you,” he said; 
| “though, indeed, if you don’t mind, and can 
| put up with it for a few minutes, I should be 
| glad to speak to you together. I have been 
_ thinking that it is impossible for me to go on 
| in this way, you know. Evidently, England 
| will not do for me. It is not October yet, 
| and see what weather! I cannot bearit. It 
| is a necessity of my nature, putting health 
| out of the question, to have sunshine and 
| brightness. I see nothing for it but to go 
| abroad.” 

Reine’s heart gave a painful leap. She 
looked at Everard with a wistful question in 
her eyes. “Dear Bertie, if you think so,” 
| she said faltering, “of course I will not 
object to what you like best. But might we 
| not first consult the doctors? You were so 
| well before that night. Oh, Bertie, you know 
{ would never set myself against what was 
best for you—but I should like to stay at 
| home, just for a little ; and the weather will 
| get better. October is generally fine, is it 
not, Everard? You ought to know P 

“You don’t understand me,” said Herbert 
| again. “You may stay at home as much as 
you like. You don’t suppose I want you .to 
| go. Look here, I suppose I may speak plainly 
to two people engaged to each other, as you 
| are. Why shouldn’t you marry directly, and 
| be done with it? Then you could live on at 
Whiteladies, and Everard could manage the 
property ; he wants something to do—which 
would leave me free to follow my inclinations, 
and live abroad.” 

“ Bertie!” cried Reine, crimson with sur- 
prise and pain. 

“Well! is there anything to make a fuss 
about? You mean to be married, I suppose. 
Why weit? It might be got over, surely, in 
a montk or so. And then, Reine being dis- 








posed of,” he went on with the most curious 
unconsciousness, “ would not need to be any | 
burden on me ; she would want no brother | 
to look after her. I could move about as [I | 
please, which a man never can do when he 
has to drag a lady after him, I think my 
plan is a very good plan, and why you should | 
find any fault with it, Reine—you, for whose 
benefit it is——” 

Reine said nothing. Tears of a mortifica- | 
tion different from her brother’s came into | 
her eyes. Perhaps the mortification was un- 
reasonable ; for, indeed, a sister who allows 
herself to be betrothed does in a way take | 
the first step in abandoning her brother! 
But to be cast off in this cool and sudden 
way went to her heart, notwithstanding the 
strong moral support she had of Everard 
behind her. She had served, and (though he 
was not aware of it) protected, and guided 
for so long the helpless lad, whose entire 
comfort had depended on her. And even 
Everard could not console her for this sudden, 
almost contemptuous, almost insolent dis- 
missal. With her face crimson and her heart 
beating, she turned away from her ungrateful 
brother. 

“You ought not to speak to me so,” cried 
the girl with bitter tears in her eyes. ‘ You 
should not throw me off like an old glove; 
it is not your part, Bertie.” And with her 
heart very heavy and sore, and her quick 
temper aflame, she hurried away out of the 
room, leaving them; and, like the others | 
who had gone before, set off by the same | 
oft-trodden road, through the village, to the 
Grange. Already Miss Susan’s new home 
had become the general family refuge from | 
all evil. | 

When Reine was gone, Bertie’s irritation | 
decreased; for one man’s excited temper | 
cannot but subdue itself speedily, when it 
has to beat against the blank wall of another 
man’s indifference. Everard did not care so 
very much if he was angry or not. He could | 
afford to let Herbert and all the rest of the 
world cool down, and take their own way. 
He was sorry for the poor boy, but any | 
exhibition of temper which Herbert might 
make, did not affect deeply the elder man; | 
his elder in years, and twice his elder in 
experience. Herbert soon calmed down 
under this process, and then they had a long 
and serious conversation. Nor did Everard | 
think the proposal at all unreasonable. | 
From disgust, or temper, or disappointment, 
or for health’s sake—what did it matter 
which?—the master of Whiteladies had de- 
termined to go abroad. And what so natural 
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|“ people feel things in different ways, some | 


| one. 


|| Madame Suzanne; now I shall hold the 


|| wishes. 
Monsieur Everard. 
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as that Reine’s marriage should take place 
early, there being no reason whatever why 
they should wait? or that Everard, as her 
husband, and himself the heir presumptive, 
should manage the property, and live with 
his wife in the old house? The proposal 
had not been delicately made, but it was 
kind enough. Everard forgave the roughness 
more readily than Reine could do, and 
accepted the good-will heartily, taking it for 
granted that brotherly kindness was its chief 
motive. He undertook to convince Reine 


nothing more kind. 





“ It removes the only obstacle that was in 
our way,” said Everard, grasping his cousin’s | 
hand warmly. ‘God bless you, Bertie. I| 
hope you'll some time be as happy—more | 
happy you can’t be.” 

Poor Bertie took this salutation but grimly, | 
wincing from every such touch, but refused | 
at once Everard’s proposal that they should 
follow Reine to see Miss Susan. 


“You may go if you like,” he said ; | 


I don’t blame | 


I couldn’t speak to! 


deeper, some more lightly. 
you, but I can’t do it. 
her if she were here.” 
“Send her a message, at least,” said 
Everard ; “one word—that you forgive her.” 
“TI don’t forgive her!” cried the young 


man, hurrying back to the shelter of his | nificent voice. 
| room, where he shut himself up with Fran-| she calls high mass in the Chantry, so that 
| gois. “ ‘To-morrow we shall leave this cursed | the country people from ever so many miles 


place,” he said in his anger to that faithful | 
servant. “I cannot bear it another day.” | 
Everard followed Reine to the Grange, | 


heaven that Herbert was not of the party. 
Giovanna opened the door to him, smiling 
and at her ease. She ushered him into Miss 
Susan’s. sitting-room, then disappeared, and 
came back, bringing more tea, serving every 
She was thoroughly in her element, 
moving briskly about the old new house, 
arranging the furniture, which as yet was | 
mere dead furniture, without any assccia- | 
tions, making a new Whiteladies out of the | 
unfamiliar place. 

*‘ Tt is like a conte des fées, but it is true,” 
she said. “I have always had de l’amitié for 





ménage, me. I shall do all things that she 
Tiens ! it is what I was made for, 
I am not born ladye, 
as you say. I am peuple, trés-peuple. I can 
work. Mon Dieu, who else has been kind to 
me? Not one. As for persons who abandon 


a friend when they have great need, shat for | 
XVI—57 





them!” said Giovanna snapping her fingers, 
her eyes flashing, her face reddening. “ C’est 
petit, ca!” 

And there she remains, and has done for 
years. I am afraid she is not half so penitent 
as she ought to be for the almost crime 
which, in conjunction with the others, she 
carried out so successfully for a time. She 
shrugs her shoulders when by chance, in the 
seclusion of the family, any one refers to it; 
but the sin never lay very heavy on her con- 
science, nor does it affect her tranquillity 
now. Neither is she ashamed of her pursuit 
of Herbert, which, so long as it lasted, 
seemed ‘out simple to the young woman. 
And I do not think she is at all conscious 
that it was he who threw her over, but rather 
has the satisfaction of feeling that her own 
disgust at his Jefitesse ended the matter. But 
while she has no such feeling as she ought 
to have for these enormities, she does feel 
deeply, and mentions sometimes with a 
burning blush of self-reproach, that once in 
an unguarded moment she addressed Miss 
Susan as “Thou!” This sin Giovanna will 
not easily forgive herself, and never, I think, 
will forget. So it cannot be said that she is 
without conscience, after all. 

And a more active, notable, delightful 
housewife could not be. She sings about the 
house till the old Grange rings with her mag- 
She sings when there is what 


off come to hear her; and just as sweetly, 
and with still more energy, she sings in the 
Almshouse chapel, delighting the poor folks. 


'| and the first sight he saw made him thank! She likes the hymns which are slightly | 


““Methody,” the same ones that old Mrs. 
Matthews prefers, and rings the bell with her | 
strong arm for old Tolladay when he has his 
rheumatism, and carries huge baskets of good 
things for the sick folk, and likes it. They 
say she is the handsomest woman in St. 
Austin’s parish, or in the county, some 
people think; and it is whispered in the 
Almshouses that she has had very fine 
“offers” indeed, had she liked to take 
them. I myself know for a fact that the 
rector, a man of the finest taste, of good 
family, and elegant manners, and fastidious 
mind, laid himself and all his attributes at 
the feet of this Diana, but in vain. And at 
the first sight of her the young priest of the 
Chantry, Dr. Richard’s nephew, gave up, 
without a struggle, that favourite doctrine of 
clerical celibacy, at which his uncle had 
aimed every weapon of reason and ridicule 
for years in vain. Giovanna slew this fashion- 
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able heresy in the curate’s breast with one 
laughing look out of her great eyes. But she 
would not have him, all the same, any more 
than the rector, but laughed and cried out, 
“Toi! I will be thy mother, mon fils.” 
Fortunately the curate knew little French, 
and never quite made out what she had said. 

As for Miss Susan, though her health con- 
tinued good, she never quite recovered her 
activity and vigour. She did recover her 

eace of mind completely, and is only enter- 
ing the period of conscious old age now, 
after an interval of years, very contented and 
happy. Whiteladies, she declares, only failed 
her when her strength failed to manage it; 
and the old Grange has become the cheer- 
fullest and brightest of homes. I am not 
sure even that sometimes, when her mind is 
a little confused, as all minds will be now 
and then, Miss Susan has not a moment’s 
doubt whether the great wickedness of her 
life has not been one of those things which 
“work together for good,” as Augustine says, 
But she feels that this is a terrible doctrine, 
and “will not do,” opening the door to all 
kinds of speculations, and affording a frightful 
precedent. Still, but for this great sin of hers, 
she never would have had Giovanna’s strong 
kind arm to lean upon, nor her cheery presence 
to make the house lively and sweet. Even 
Augustine feels a certain comfort in that 


cheery presence, notwithstanding that her 
| wants are so few, and her habits so impera- 
tive, putting her life beyond the power of 
change or misfortune; for no change can 


ever deprive her of the Almshouses. Even 
on that exciting day when the sisters went 
forth from Whiteladies, like the first pair 
from Paradise, though affection and awakened 
interest brought Augustine for a moment to 
the head of affairs, and made her the support 
and stay of her stronger companion, she went 
to her Almshouse service all the same, after 
she had placed Susan on the sofa and kissed 
her, and written the note to Martha about 
her night-things. She did her duty bravely, 
and without shrinking ;—then went to the 
Almshouses—and so continued all the rest of 
her life. 

Herbert, notwithstanding his threat .to 
leave the place next day, stayed against his 
will till Reine was married, which she con- 
sented to be after a while, without uhnetes- 
sary delay. He saw Miss Susan only on the 
wedding day, when he touched her hand 
coldly, and talked of a pluie et le beau temps, 
as if she had beena stranger. Nothing could 
induce him to resume the old cordial rela- 
tions with one who had so deceived him; 





and no doubt there will be people who will 
think Herbert in the right. Indeed, if I did 
not think that Miss Susan had been very 
fully punished during the time when she was 
unsuspected, and carried her Inferno about 
with her in her own bosom, without any one 
knowing, I should be disposed to think she 
got off much too easily after her confession 
was made ; for as soon as the story was told, 
and the wrong set right, she became compa- 
ratively happy—really happy, indeed—in the 
great and blessed sense of relief ; and no one 
(except Herbert) was hard upon her. The 
tale scarcely crept out at all m the neigh- 
bourhood. There was something curious, 
people said, but even the best-informed 
believed it to be only one of those quarrels 
which, alas! occur now and then even in the 
best-regulated families. Herbert went about 
the county, paying his farewell visits; and 
there was a fair assemblage of wealth and 
fashion at Reine’s marriage, which was per- 
formed in the Austin Chantry, in presence of 
all their connections. Then Herbert went 
abroad, partly for his health, partly because 
he preferred the freer and gayer life of the 
Continent, to which he had been so long 
accustomed, people said. He does not often 
return, and he is rather fretful, perhaps, m his 
temper, and dilettante in his tastes, with the 
look, some ladies say, of “a confirmed 
bachelor.” I don’t know, for my part, what 
that look is, nor how much it is to be trusted 
to; but meanwhile it suits Everard and Reine 
very well to live at Whiteladies and manage 
the property. And Miss Augustine is already 
seriously preparing for the task she has so 
long contemplated, the education of an heir. 
Unfortunately Reine has only a girl yet, 
which is a disappointment ; but better days 
may come. 

As for the Farrel-Austins, they sold the 
Hatch after their father’s death, and broke 
up the lively society there. Kate married 
her middle-aged major as soon after as 
decency would permit, and Sophy accom- 
panied them to the Continent, where they 
met Herbert at various gay and much-fre- 
quented places. Nothing, however, came of | 
this ; but after all, at the end of years, Lord 
Alf, once in the ascendant in Sophy’s firma- 
ment, turned up very much out at elbows ata 
German watering-place, and Sophy, who had 
a comfortable income, was content to buy 
his poor little title with it. The marnage 
was not vety happy, but she said, and I 
hope thought, (that he was her first love, 
and that this was the romance of her life. 
Mrs. Farrel-Austin, strange to tell, got better 
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—quite better, as we say in Scotland—though 
she retained an inclination towards tonics as 
long as she lived. 

Old M. Guillaume Austin of Bruges was 
gathered to his fathers last year, so that all 
danger from his heirship is happily over. 
His daughter Gertrude has so many children, 
that a covert proposal has been made, I 
understand, tc Miss Susan and Giovanna to 


THE 


have little Jean restored to them if they 
wish it. But he is associated with too many 
painful recollections to be pleasing to Miss 
Susan, and Giovanna’s robust organization 
has long ago surmounted that momentary 
wound of parting. Beside, is not White- 
ladies close by, with littke Queenie in the 
nursery already, and who knows what supe- 





rior hopes? 


END, 





A GERMAN 


“BAD.” 


By LADY VERNEY. 


EEP within a narrow valley, lies a busy little town, 
While set as for its coronet, each mountain bears a chapel crown. 


Every tongue on earth that’s spoken, in that Babel mingled go, 
Those whose characters are broken, those whose lives are white as snow. 


Some for pleasure, some for play, ever marching to and fro,— 
Sick and well and grave and gay,—up and down the crowd doth flow. 


Through the valley runs a river, bright and rocky, cool and swift, 
Where the wave with many a quiver, plays around the pine-tree’s drift. 


But within the town the streamlet forms a clear and shallow pool, 
Each detail reflected clearly, down amidst its shadows cool. 


All the men, and all the houses,—all the hanging flower-pots, 
Booths and bonnets, beards and blouses, and the Baroness de Kotz. 


And the grey cliffs overhanging, and the grim and solemn pines, 
Whose forests with their mighty shadows, close us in with dark green lines. 


All,—except the cross which towers, high aloft into the sky, 
Alone upon that mountain summit, as its Master here did die. 


For the mirror was too narrow, and could not the whole contain, 
So it took the lower portion, left out what o’er all should reign. 


And methought our living mirrors, in that busy little town, 
Gave back all that eager bustle, to and fro, and up and down. 


Faithfully we there reflected, all the chatter, all the noise, 
All the talk on one another,—all the flowers, all the toys. 


Only we left out the presence, and forgot the thought of Him 
Whose calm and holy memory, in our hearts should ne’er grow dim. 


Like an old Italian picture—where the men and women sit, 
Unconscious of the glorious vision, which above their heads doth flit. 


So the upper, better portion of our picture heeding not, 
Broken, selfish, narrow, trivial—life becomes in that sweet spot. 
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EVIDENCES AND FAITH. 


hy is the unvaried testimony of Christ and 

of the Apostles, that the revelation of 
heavenly things is made to faith. This is 
what our Lord meant, when He thanked his 
|| Father that He had hid these things from the 
| wise and prudent, and had revealed them 
unto babes. St. Paul declares that he glories 
in the gospel, because in it the righteousness 
of God is revealed from faith unto faith— 
meaning, probably, that the first apprehension 
of the divine righteousness comes from faith, 
and that the purpose and result of its revela- 
tion is to deepen and enlighten faith. As St. | 
John says, Jesus manifested forth his glory, 
and his disciples believed on Him. His j 
disciples—those who had begun by believing 
his word and trusting in Him. ‘These, when 
they saw his glory manifested in works of 
power, believed on Him ; that is, their faith | 
was enlightened and confirmed. So tho- 
roughly was it understood and testified in the 
first days that the true revelation was made : 
to the spiritual eye. We are apt to think | 
that the believers then had signs on which 
they depended, and that they had the privi- 
lege of walking by sight, whereas we are re- 
duced to the necessity of walking by faith. 
But no: the signs in the days of Jesus and 
of the Apostles were useless, except to 
those who believed on better grounds than 
because they had seen wonders; and to 
walk by faith is a higher thing than to walk 
by sight. 

We are familiar in these days with the 
existence of difficulties of belief. Most of us 
have heard or read arguments against un- 
belief; some have become acquainted with 
arguments on both sides; almost all are 
aware that there are persons who refuse to 
profess themselves Christians in our sense, 
because, as they allege, the evidence in be- 
half of the Catholic Faith is not strong 
enough to convince them. It is plain to all 
that we have not the gospel proved to us by | 
that kind of demonstrative evidence which | 
extorts the assent of all reasonable beings. | 
Every one believes without persuasion that | 
two and two make four; no one who has ; 
opportunity and ability to master the facts of 
the case doubts the main conclusions of 
astronomy, as, for instance, that the earth 
goes round the sun. But take such state- 
ments as these: Jesus of Nazareth was the . 
Son of God in the sense in which, according : 
to the Gospels, He professed himself to be; ' 
this Jesus, having been crucified, rose again ' 








.tion of them. 


‘pact and irresistible phalanx ? 
. there links of the history missing, in space 
-and in time, making gaps to which unbelief 


from the dead ; by his death and resurrection 
He established peace and unity between his 
Father and mankind ; He is now at the right 
hand of God, the head of the Church, the 
Saviour of the world. We Christians think 
and contend that we have evidence in proof 
of these statements, strong evidence, and of 
such a kind as appeals to the ordinary reason 
of men. We have a good deal of testimony, 
not open to fair exception, which seems to 
prove them; the facts as they are recorded 
in our sacred books fit in with one another, 
and with the general facts of human nature 


'and history, in such a way as to make their 


truth the most natural and reasonable explana- 
A strong case can thus be 
made out on the side of the gospel. But it 
is not to be denied that grave difficulties can 
also be alleged against it. The statements are 
so extraordinary, it is said, that they require, 


| according to the common judgment in such 


things, much more than ordinary evidence. 
Perhaps the witnesses depended on were 
very credulous ; most men ave very credulous, 
and there are countless instances of things 
affirmed by the authority of good and honest 
men, which no one believes now. If the 
Son of God did once come into the world, 
and by his resurrection and ascension inhe- 
rited a kingdom, should we not expect to see 
now more unmistakable signs of his action? 
Would He not now continually break the order 
of nature to carry ouf his purposes? Would 
not the instances of answers to the prayers 
of Christians be more conspicuous and irre- 
sistible? I give but these few examples of 
the objections with which the arguments on 
behalf of the gospel are confronted, and 
which are not only brought forward by hostile 
unbelievers, but rise of their own accord in 
ingenuous minds. 

There are few Christians amongst those 
who have thought much about convincing 
others or strengthening their own convictions, 
to whom it has not happened to say sometimes 
with a sigh, “Why is not our evidence, 
strong as we think it, a little stronger still? 
Why do not our witnesses make a more com- 
Why are 


can point? Why are not miracles given now, 
when a real miracle would be so much 
thought of, and would create such a wide- 
spread sensation? It is mysterious that, on 
subjects of such transcendent importance, 
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we should have indeed strong evidence, 
taking them out of the sphere of mere 
speculation, but yet not absolutely demon- 
strative evidence which no sane mind could 
resist.” 

Such reflections are very common ; and, 
prompted as they often are by an earnest 
desire to believe, it cannot be wrong to admit 
them into the mind. Let us ask the ques- 
tion, Why is not the evidence for our creed 
stronger than it is?—in the light of the 
doctrine that the revelation of God is made 
to faith. 

I wish at once to disclaim the notion that 
tnere is a kind of merit in believing on in- 
sufficient evidence, and that the slighter the 
evidence the greater is the glory of faith. 
We meet with this notion in the history of 
the Church, and it is not extinct at the pre- 
sent time. “They are the really heroic be- 
lievers,” it has been thought, “who receive 
most willingly what is most improbable. To 
say ‘I believe it because it is impossible’ is 
the genuine triumph of faith!” Such a 
notion can be reduced to a palpable absur- 
dity ina moment. And we may suppose it 
to be only put forward as a kind of cover for 
an inward attraction or persuasion which 
refuses and is unable to explain itself. It is 
a .believer’s defiance, saying to the outer 


world, “What I believe may seem to you 


improbable, impossible. I feel that I cannot 
make you admit it by argument. But I am 
conscious of influences which nevertheless 
constrain me to believe, and to these in- 
fluences I deliberately surrender myself.” 
We may take that to be the real meaning of 
the language which glories in believing upon 
slight evidence. But it is dangerous and 
unwise language. It not only exposes the 
Christian faith to the reproach of being out- 
side-the pale of thought and reflection, but it 
tends to encourage a-kind of self-willed un- 
reasonableness in Christians, and it leads to 
obstinacy in error. “Once I have chosen 
my creed, I will stick to it like a man, and 
not mind what any one can say against it,” 
expresses a temper not favourable to humility 
or teachableness. 

But, without priding ourselves on being 
indifferent to evidence, we may find, perhaps, 
in the nature of the belief to which we are 
called, some explanation of the limited 
amount of evidence actually at our com- 
mand. Suppose that it is the purpose of 
God to train us to walk, not by sight, but by 
faith. The state of mind which God desires to 
produce in us now is something of this kind. 
He would have us look up directly to Him, 





the unseen incomprehensible God, as our 
Father. He would have us realise so dis- 
tinctly Jesus Christ his Son, also now invi- 
sible, but once seen and known on the earth, 
that beholding Him we might be able spirit- 
ually to discern his Father. God is about us, 
not far from any one of us, speaking to our 
spirits, desiring that we should hear his 
voice, and know it to be his, and find com- 
fort and joy in it. He would have us depend 
on Him for practical guidance. We ought 
to know no one after the flesh, but to know 
Christ and all our brethren after the Spirit, 
resisting the importunate domination of 
flesh and blood and all visible things, and 
counting the spiritual relations which bind 
us to God and ‘to one another through Christ 
the most-real and durable as well as the 
most important things that belong to us. To 
produce in us this constant apprehension of 
unseen things, this spiritual life in an invisible 
world, what kind of training, what kind of 
action on our hearts and minds, would be 
most suited ? 

It might well be felt that this is not a 
question to be answered off-hand. It would 
probably require some patient thought to 
decide what influence would be most effective 
in producing in us, not intellectual assent, 
but the life of faith. It does not appear that 
the end which we suppose God to have in 
view—the awakening of the inward spiritual 
consciousness by which the living man, still 
in his visible world, knows and confesses the 
invisible Father—would necessarily be pro- 
moted by increasing and strengthening with- 
out limit the evidences of the Christian faith. 
Imagine the facts recorded in the Gospels to 
be supported by a more irresistible array of 
historical proofs than any other event which 
men believe. Imagine the gospel message 
confirmed at the present time by occasional 
miracles, such as would satisfy every test 
which a commission of ingenious scientific 
professors could devise. And then think 
whether the end which God has in view 
would be certainly promoted by such methods. 
They might compel men as logical beings to 
yield the required assent; but would they 
touch the spiritual instinct? Would they 
evoke the childlike appeal? Would they 
make the conscience susceptible of the deli- 
cate corhmunications which flow from the 
love, the order, the constancy, of the living 
God? Would they train men to form a true 
household of God? Is it not conceivable, 
on the contrary, that both historical proofs 
and frequent miracles might actually hinder 
the going forth of the spirit of a man into 
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the invisible world to seek the Father who | 


can only be spiritually known ? 
There is a saying attributed to a king of | 
Spain, which has often set men thinking as | 
well as made them smile. He is reported to ! 
have said that if the Almighty had consulted | 
him at the making of the world, he would 
have shown Him how he might have im- 
proved his plan. We all think that this, if it | 
was not, in truth, an instructive ironical | 
observation, proved the conceited folly of 
the king. Whatever we may think of the 
world, we know that it is too difficult a | 
machine for any human wit to mend. Leta 
man try, in imagination, how he would have 
remedied any supposed defect in the world ; | 
if he follows his remedy in thought, he will | 
find that instead of doing its intended work, 
it throws everything into confusion. We | 
might make the same experiment with regard | 
to the spiritual fabric which God is building | 
up. ‘Let us in imagination apply to men’s | 
minds those additional forces of evidence | 
which we have all perhaps craved. Some 
have wished one thing, some another. Some | 
have thought, What a comfort it would be if 
we possessed solid historical information | 
as to the authorship of the four Gospels! | 
Some, We should certainly have liked | 
the resurrection of the Lord to have been | 
attested by others than admiring and long- | 
ing disciples! Some, It is discouraging 
that the four Gospels should not be in exact | 
agreement upon the details of our Lord’s life | 
and words! Others, again, have sighed for | 
some present demonstration of divine power, 
if not simply physical, then spiritual ; a mo- 
dern Pentecost, if without any speaking with | 
tongues, at least with over-mastering spiritual | 
conviction and rapture. Andsoon. But it is | 
easier to see that such forms of proof would 
disturb the existing spiritual order, than that | 
they would certainly tend to promote the 
divine object of traming men to the life of | 
sonship. } 
There are things which God himself can- | 
not do. He cannot work a practical contra- 
diction. Hecannot make men more spiritual 
by making them more carnal. He cannot 
bring them under the law and power of the 
Spirit by increasing the stress of the flesh and | 
| of the letter upon them. It would be of no | 
| use to strengthen the hold of the outward 
and visible upon a man’s soul, and then to 
|| expect him to rise the more easily into the 
invisible. Except, then, just so far as proofs 
and miracles may help a man to recognise 
the reality of the visible, they are ineffectual 
for the promotion of God's real end and 


man’s true salvation. And their power to 
do that is limited. There is no certainty 
that any proofs or any miracles will constrain 
a man to live by faith and not by sight; 
there is abundant evidence that miracles and 
logical demonstrations, thoroughly believed 
in, may only rivet the chains of the outward 
and fleshly upon the soul, and may effec- 
tually hinder the life of faith. The records 
of our Lord’s wonder-working in the Gospels 
are singularly interesting and instructive, 
There was no difficulty in those days in 
getting men to believe a miracle; but it was 


| very difficult to get them to profit by it. The 
multitude which saw the miraculous increase 


of bread wanted to take Jesus by force and 
make him a king; but they were not drawn 
nearer to the Father in heaven. ‘The belief 
rendered under the urgency of miracles 
never pleased or satisfied our Lord. “ Ex- 
cept ye see signs and wonders,” He said in 
sorrow, “ye will not believe!” Nicodemus 
came to Him, offering to acknowledge his 
divine mission, because he had seen the 
miracles He wrought. Jesus told him he 
must bend his proud neck, and consent to 
be washed as a sinner, and to receive a 
spirit not his own, or he was no fit subject 
of the kingdom of heaven. To see a miracle 
was not necessarily to become penitent 
and humble. And God did not want the 


| outward homage of men who might be 


remaining greedy, hard, impure, false; He 
wanted the conversion of the heart, the 
renewal of the spirit into that of a little 
child. 

If, then, we would estimate rightly the 
apparatus—so to speak—of Christianity 
which has been actually provided for us, we 
must judge of it, not by its power to extort 
assent, but by its tendency to kindle and to 
fan the flame of a true spiritual life in our 
hearts. In order ‘to do this, it cannot dis- 
pense with the assent of the understanding. 


| It is impossible to separate the spiritual from 


the intellectual apprehension in the mys- 
terious nature of man, ‘and therefore the 
spiritual life must be to some extent depend- 
ent upon the judgments of the understand- 
ing. But there is such a possibility, we may 
safely say, as that of the understanding un- 
duly lording it over the spirit. We might 
expect, then, that the tradition of the gospel 
should pay a certain deference to the intel- 
lect, never outraging it im its own sphere, but 
that it should not accept the intellect as 
absolute master and judge. The supreme 
purpose of the gospel is to draw out the 
spititual man, to imspire repentance and grati- 
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tude and devotion, to awaken the hopes and 
fears of a higher consciousness. It does 
this by presenting Jesus Christ dying, rising 
again, and reigning. The death, the resur- 
rection, and the royalty, all include an ele- 
ment of the outward and visible; they all 
enter, in part, into the domain of the under- 
standing. They are presented as historical 
facts; they have their regular testimony ; 
they come into historical relations with other 
facts. But it is necessary that He who 
died and rose and reigns should not be 
lost in outward events, or in their certifi- 
cation. We must be prepared to recognise 
Him, first of all, by love and by righteous- 
ness. The glory of God is revealed to 
| that faith which by its own nature appre- 
hends his fatherly qualities. 

One bearing of these considerations would 
be to dispose us to be content with the 
limited force of what we call Christian evi- 
_ dences. But it is a still more important 
object that we should see with a freshened 
interest, wherein the glory and the difficulty 
| of our calling alike consist. We live by 
| faith, not by sight. How glorious that a 
| community should live by faith — brother 
| with brother confessing an unseen Lord, an 
| unseen Father, bonds knit in the world that 
| is not of sense, obligations having their root 
| elsewhere than in the flesh! There is no 
| conceivable condition that could be so ele- 
vating, so strengthening, so refining, so unit- 
| ing, to a society. And this is the ideal of 
| the Christian Church. Christians, as such, 
| are dwellers in a spiritual realm, fellow- 
members of a body whose head is the Lord 
| Christ. It is our calling to render allegiance 
| to Christ, to confess the power of the Spirit, 
| to be towards one another as spiritual 
| towards spiritual men. We walk, if we know 
our true lot, by faith, But how much easier 
it is to live by sight! This is what we do 
| by nature. To see, to touch, to enjoy, to 
| suffer pain—there is a kind of homely reality 
| in these functions of sense. Invisible things 
| may be, after all, imaginary. What can we 
say we know about them? Now flesh and 
| blood are, at all events, flesh and blood. 
| Pleasure is pleasure, pain is painful. Let us 
| seek pleasure, let us avoid pain. The more 
| prudently we calculate, in our seeking of 





pleasure and shunning of pain, of course the 
better. If we can give a religious colour to 
our objects, we may be able to satisfy or to 
silence a mysterious monitor whose voice we 
cannot help hearing. Thus we are tempted 
to reason ourselves into living by sight. If 
we yield to the temptation, we do so at the 
cost of quenching our nobler aspirations, and 
binding ourselves to a degrading principle 
of life. It is the pride of humanity, this 
capacity of living ever so imperfectly by the 
unseen. ‘* We look before and after, and 
pine for what is not.” The visible, the 
outward, the fleshly, never satisfy us. We 
feel for something beyond, above, beneath, 
the things of sense. 

God, who creates this longing in us, meets 
it with the revelation of himself. He shows 
to his human family the vision of an endur- 
ing righteousness, of an unfailing order, of 
an unwearied love, He has manifested his 
divine glory once in a human form of flesh 
and blood. He has shown the divine and 
the human blended together, in the perfect 
subjection of a human nature to the divine 
will, We are not to forget, therefore, that 
we are human when we look up to God. We 
know God most perfectly through a human 
life. But in our human lives we must learn 
to subject the seen to the unseen, the out- 
ward to the spiritual. All human existence 
may be thus submissive to the inspiration 
of God, instrumental to the purposes of 
God. ' 

Let every Christian assure himself that 
there is a kingdom of heaven, whether he 
sees it or not; that God is revealing himself, 
whether his eyes are open or blind to the 
revelation. We grow aware of God’s king- 
dom and glory through looking for them 
earnestly, through repentance and self-dis- 
trust, through a sustained endeavour to sub- 
due the flesh to the spirit. We shall per- 
ceive God’s righteousness and his love by 
having some desire of righteousness and 
love; and, as we behold them, we shall 
be transformed more into their likeness. 
Believing, we come to God, and through 
coming to Him we believe Him the more. 
Faith is the beginning, the continuing ele- 
ment, and the end, of the life of God in 
the soul. ’ ) 

J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
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SABBATH BELLS. 


PROM the grey belfry of the minster tower, 
Where birds are hovering round the dizzy height, 
Deep solemn tones boom forth at morning hour, 
Wide-echoing, flying as on wings of light. 


From the tall spire embowered among the woods, 
And ivy-mantled centuries ago, 

Soft chimings cheer and melt the solitudes, 
As over field and hill they ebb and flow. 


O bells! in concert ring your chimes of peace, 
Christ risen—God reconciled—and man restored, 
Of universal love, and love’s increase, 
And the millennial coming of the Lord. 


| Thousands of bells are ringing—mid the rush 
Of populous cities and the life of towns— 
In the lone rural village—and the hush 
Of far-off hamlets, and o’er dreary downs. 


But all commingle—till the ambient air 
Is thrilled with melody and Sabbath lays ; 

And England’s millions, stirred to hymn and prayer, 
Come forth to worship and to join in praise. 





Ye blessed bells! ring on from tower and spire, 
Till every heart your softening influence prove, 
And tyrant-violence and wrong expire 
Before the harmonizing power of love. 


Ring on, ye gospel heralds—tune mankind 
To sing sabbatic songs—and o’er the waves 
Speed the good news of love on every wind, 
That men may know the God who loves and saves. 





B. 
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AM sure that no one can understand 

America, or the stability of American 
institutions, amidst much that might seem to 
threaten them, who does not understand 
something of the American churches; and 
yet few modern writers, of the more intel- 
lectual type, say much of these churches, or 
seem to appreciate their influence. It is 
difficult to get a comprehensive and intelli- 
gent view of them, their growth and relative 
importance. In this brief chapter I will en- 
deavour to give as complete an account of 
them as I can, and of the general character 
of American preaching, so far as I was able 
to judge of it. I shall endeavour to make 
my remarks interesting without touching 
upon any personal gossip or criticism. 

Of all who have written on America, no 
one seems to me to have so fully understood 
|the religious character which pervades its 

society and institutions as M. de Tocqueville, 
| whose elaborate work on “ American Demo- 
| cracy” remains to this day, in some respects, 
| by far the most intelligent book on the sub- 
ject. Here, as elsewhere, popular writers 
have been carried away by the more external 
features which first attract attention, and 
serve to point a contrast betwixt the mani- 
festations of religious life in the new 
country and the old. In religion as in 
other things, perhaps more than in other 
things, novelties rapidly develop them- 
selves in the States, and frequently attract 
| notice quite disproportioned to their import- 
| ance ; but the life and strength of religion 
in the country are little affected by these 
novelties, and are certainly in no degree 
represented by them, any more than the 
general tone of American society is to be 
estimated by its more notorious specimens. - 

The intelligent stranger of the present day 
| will be no less struck than De Tocqueville 
| was by the religious aspect of the country.* 

Churches are found everywhere, and many 
|of them in the towns are handsome and 
beautiful structures. If here, as_ else- 
where, the halo of antiquity is wanting, and 
the lofty spire or storied window do not 
| carry the imagination back to medizval 
| times, the American churches have attrac- 
| tions of their own. They have a look of 
familiar use and comfort, many of them with 
|Manse or parsonage contiguous ; and when 
examined they are found to be not merely 
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churches, but lecture-halls and Sunday- 
schools in one. The basement floor is fre- 
quently utilised in this manner, without any 
sacrifice of the ecclesiastical proportions of 
the building, or any of the inconveniences 
that would arise in our damp climate. 
Everywhere centres of religious activity and 
interest—-the spiritual home of the congrega- 
tion or parish—(for the words seem identical 
across the Atlantic), the American churches 
really symbolise in their number the extent 
to which religion of some kind or another 
enters into the whole of American life and 
society. If it has no longer any direct part 
in the government, it is yet universally re- 
cognised, and may be even said, as by 
De Tocqueville, to be in a sense not less 
real that it may not be obvious, “ one of the 
foremost of the political institutions of the 
country.” + 

It would be strange if this were not the 
case. For the primitive foundations of govern- 
ment in the American Colonies were alto- 
gether religious. Alike in the South and in 
the North, in Virginia and New England, 
the colonial charters not only recognised 
religion, but enjoined it. The early -Vir- 
ginians were both Royalist and Episco- 
palian; and when a legislative body was 
first chosen by the colony in 1619, it esta- 
blished Episcopacy, and required all to con- 
form to the old worship of the Church of 
England. The founders of New England, 
as is well known, were a very different class 
of men. They had fled from the persecutions 
of the Church at home, but they were still 
more eager for religion than their brethren 
in the South. It was the very strength and 
vitality of their religious faith that had driven 
them across the seas in search of a purer 
Church than that which they had left; and 
it was their consolation, amidst all their 
hardships, that they had found what they 
desired. ‘We here enjoy God and Jesus 
Christ,” wrote John Winthrop, one of the 
founders of Massachusetts, to his wife (1630), 
“and is not that enough? I thank God I 
like so well to be here, as I do not repent 
my coming ; and if I was to come again, I 
would not have altered my course though I 
had foreseen all these inflictions.” The same 
spirit breathes in all the letters and writings 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. Religion was not 
only acknowledged by them, but it was the 





* “ Democracy in America,” ii. 237. 





+ Ibid., ii. 232. 
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moving spring of all their actions and policy. | thought of New England has grown. It nou- 
They had “entered into a covenant with | rished great virtues, and a certain gravity of 
God.” They aimed to establish not only a | nature which has not yet spent itself; but it 
civil but an ecclesiastical government con-| also, as such narrowness does everywhere, 
formable to his will. The Lord was to be | starved many sources of intellectual enjoy- 
| : . ° ° ° 
| their God, and to make them “a praise ment, and impaired the fair and compre- 
| and glory, ‘that men shall say of succeeding hensive development of intellectual life. 
| plantations, ‘ the Lord make it like that of | It was as a reaction from this intolerance | 
| New England, ” * ‘that the rise of the Baptist Church may be 
These were the two original shoots of said to have taken place. When Roger 
| ecclesiastical life in the American colonies— | Williams landed at Boston in 1631 he dis- 
Episcopacy in Virginia and Puritanism in | | tinguished himself by opposition to the pre- 
New England; but Roman Catholicism is | vailing narrowness. He desired that all 
| almost as old, and the Baptist Church, which | sects should be equal before the law; but he 
| has since overspread the States so numer- | was heard only to be resisted, and sternly de- 
ously, traces itself up as an offshoot to the | nounced. Even men like Winthrop “ mar- 
Primitive Congregational Puritanism of New | velled” greatly, while others, less wise and 
| England. The former was planted in Mary- | more violent, urged his immediate ejection. 
| land in 1634; and here also, strange as it | For a while he retired to Plymouth, and so 
may appear, were laid the foundations of | evaded the rage excited by his opinions; 
that religious liberty which has been in| but he was too interesting and powerful a 
| modern times the special boast of America. | character to remain undisturbed, and at 
Not in the more bracing atmosphere of the | length he was driven forth in the dead of 
| North, but in this small ‘Catholic colony were | winter to seek a new refuge. “ For fourteen 
| the principles of toleration first established. | weeks,” he says himself, “he was sorely tost 
Lord Baltimore, the kindly and benevolent | in a bitter season, not ‘knowing what bread 
| founder of Maryland, invited all liege people | or bed did mean.” He found protection 
| of the English king, without distinction of sect | among the Indians of Narragansett Bay. He 
| or party, to settle themselves in the colony. had been a friend and vigorous defender of 
| Here, as elsewhere, Christianity was incor- | the Indians, and they received him with love 
| porated in the charter as part of the law; but and gratitude. At last, with five com- 
no preference was given to any s¢ct. panions, he settled at a pleasant spot near 
| The early intolerance of the New England | a spring, which is still pointed out; and to 
| Puritans is a well-known story. It had its | commemorate the Divine mercy which had 
| excuses in the necessities of their position, | watched over him, he called the place 
and no doubt served to give compactness and | Providence. “I desired,” he said, “that it 
| solidity to their religious life ; but it is, never- | might be a shelter for persons distressed for | 
| theless, a curiously painful story. Fleeing | conscience.” And here since has risen the | 
| from persecution at home, no sooner had | fair city of Providence, one of the most 
they settled on the rocky and barren coast | pleasant and thriving, if not one of the most | 
| of Massachusetts than they began to protect | stirring, of the cities of the Union. 
| themselves, not only from the encroach-| After Williams’s settlement here, Rhode | 
| ments of the Indians, but from all teachers | Island, in the neighbouring bay, was pur- 
| Of doctrines at variance with their own | chased from the Indians, and the founda- 
|| standard of orthodoxy. Not only Episco- | tions of the two small colonies of Providence 
|| pacy, of which their dislike was intelligible, | and Rhode Island were laid in the principles 
| but every form of opinion and polity dif- | of absolute religious freedom. Many, dis- 
| ferent from their own was placed under ban. | satisfied with the rigorous uniformity of | 
| “To say that men ought to have liberty | the adjacent states, found shelter in these | 
of conscience” was pronounced “ impious | colonies, and the result is said to be that to 
|, grievance ;” “ Poly-piety is the greatest im- | this day Rhode Island has “a more mixed 
piety.” Religion had “no eccentric no- | population as regards religious opinions and 
_ tions,” but must be conceived of according | practices than any other part of New Eng- 
| to one uniform pattern, both of dogma and | land.” Williams himself, some time after his 
ritual. Such was the hard and _ narrow | settlement, became a Baptist, and founded 
Puritanism out of which the varied religious here, in 1639, the first Baptist church, of 
~—- which he was for a time the pastor. The 
* Winthrop’s Letters, in the very interesting an of growth of the Baptists was slow at first, 


John Wiuthrop,” by his descendant, Mr. Robert C. Win- . : ° ° 
throp. Boston! vol. ii. 19. , owing to the violent persecution which they 
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encountered in the other states. In Massa- 
chusetts they were “ fined,” “ whipped,” and 
“imprisoned.” They are said to have had only 
eighteen churches in this State at the com- 
mencement of the Revolutionary War. But 
out of hardship grew, as usual, strength, and 
they have now increased to be the second 
largest Protestant denomination in the States. 

It is creditable to the Baptists of America 
to be connected in their origin with so 
noble, self-denying, and disinterested a charac- 
ter as Roger Williams. Whether or not he 


| deserves all the eulogy which the American 


historian lavishes upon him,* he was cer- 
tainly one of the foremost and most intrepid 
advocates of the doctrine of religious tolera- 
He was 
not only the precursor of Jeremy Taylor and 


Milton, but he apprehended the principles | 


of religious liberty with greater clearness, 
firmness, and breadth than either of these 
thinkers. He saw plainly that toleration 
was not a question of degree, but a rational 
principle or right of human nature, and that 
there was no other way of dealing with 
religious dissensions except leaving them 
alone to find their natural issue in free dis- 
cussion.” The man who boldly proclaimed 
such views amongst the Puritans of New 
England is deserving of all commemoration. 
If not the first apostle of the doctrine of 
religious toleration (for the great William of 
Orange certainly preceded him in this), he 
was the first Christian preacher who not only 
taught the doctrine, but became its martyr, 
and in his own life exemplified the forbear- 
ance that he preached to others. Of his 
enemies who had driven him into exile he 
was wont to say, “I did from my soul honour 
and love them, even when their judgment 
led them to afflict me.” 

The connection of religion with the foun- 
dation of other American States, such as 
Pennsylvania and New York, is hardly less 
prominent than in the cases we have men- 
tioned. William Penn and Quakerism will 
always remain identified with the former, 


while the Dutch Reformed Church, still | 
flourishing in the States, is associated with 
the latter, and also with the foundation of | 


New Jersey and Delaware. The progress of 
Pennsylvania was more rapid than that of 
almost any other Colony, under the inspira- 
tion of the simple religious fervour and 
homely virtues which bound the citizens 
together. “In 1683 Philadelphia consisted 
of three or four little cottages ; wild animals 
wandered along the river bank, or sought 


* Bancroft’s ‘‘ History,” i. 375. 











shelter in the thickets ofthe interminable forest. 
Two years afterwards the place contained 
six hundred houses, and the schoolmaster 
and the printing press had begun their work.” 
New York was of much more lingering growth. 
The very name is an after-thought, reminding 
us of its later and not of its earlier history. 
Originally it was New Amsterdam, and the 
Dutch language was universally used in the 
churches till 1764. Prevalent as Episcopacy, 
Presbyterianism, and all other denominations 
now are in the great commercial capital of 
the American continent, it deserves to be 
remembered that the original stem of its 
ecclesiastical life was Dutch Calvinism, just 
as its first civic and commercial activity is to 
be traced to Knickerbocker blood. 

As yet we have said nothing of two of the 
largest of the existing American Churches, viz. 
the Presbyterian and the Methodist, for the 
simple reason that both of these are later in 
their growth than those of which we have 
spoken. The Methodist Church, now the 
largest probably of all ecclesiastical denomina- 
tions in America, dates only, of course, from 
the time of Wesley. In other words it is only 
about a century old, and yet in this time it has 
grown into unprecedented proportions. The 
first Methodist family is said to have settled 
in America about 1770; and the first Metho- 
dist Conference was held at Baltimore in 
1784. But something in the character of 
Methodism and its ecclesiastical constitution 
has given it a more vigorous hold of Ameri- 
can religious feeling than any other form of 
religion, and spread its churches throughout 
the continent. The proportion which it bears 
to other Churches will appear when we give 
a comparative estimate of their numbers. 

Presbyterianism is also a comparatively 
late growth, although of considerably 
older origin than Methodism. The first 
Presbytery is said to have been held in 
Philadelphia in 1705. Emigrants from Scot- 
land and Ireland were the natural sources 
from which the Presbyterian Church in its 
several branches grew. The Dutch settlers 
on Manhattan Island and New Amsterdam 
(now New York) were indeed Presbyterians, 
but of a somewhat different type from those 


|of Ireland and Scotland, and they have 


hitherto continued quite distinct in ecclesias- 
tical organization. When Presbyterianism is 
spoken of in the States it is not supposed neces- 
sarily to include the members of the Dutch ; 
Reformed Church, although it strictly does so. 
It has in America, as at home, numerous divi- 
sions of itsown. ‘There are the Presbyterians 


| of the South and the Presbyterians of the 
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North, formerly divided on the question of 
slavery, and still disunited, although now in 
friendly relations to one another. There 
are further United Presbyterians, Reformed 
Presbyterians, and a numerous and flourish- 
ing body called Cumberland Presbyterians. 
The two former of these distinctions are 
sufficiently intelligible by their counterparts 
at home. The Cumberland Presbyterians 
are in alliance with what are known as the 
Evangelical Unionists, vulgarly called the 
Morrisonians, in Scotland. Like the latter 
they are said to occupy in doctrinal matters 
a middle ground betwixt Calvinism and 
Arminianism. But their origin had nothing 
to do with questions of doctrine, but with a 
question of pure discipline, as in so many of 
the divisions of Presbyterianism. During a 
period of revival in Kentucky in the beginning 
of the century, a new Presbytery, under the 
name of the Cumberland Presbytery, admitted 
certain persons to the Holy ministry who had 
not been regularly educated and trained for 
it. These proceedings were pronounced dis- 
orderly by the Synod of Kentucky, and 
finally condemned by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church. The result was the 
secession of these Cumberland Presbyterians 
from the general body in 1810, since which 
time they have largely increased in numbers. 


We have thus traced to their starting-point 
the chief religious denominations in the 


United States. Of the multiplied smaller 
sects it is ummnecessary here to speak. 
What is known as Unitarianism was, in the 
main, an offshoot from New England Con- 
gregationalism. It grew up within the 
country itself from pre-existing forms of 
Christian belief, and in many cases I believe 
the old traditions connecting churches— 
which have practically become Unitarian— 
with the primitive Puritanism of Massachu- 
setts has never been broken. Unitarianism 
in America still more than in England has 
long ceased to have the definite doctrinal 
meaning it once had; and it might be diffi- 
cult sometimes to tell the difference betwixt 
a Unitarian of the “old school” and a 
Congregationalist or even a Presbyterian of 
the “ new school.” 

In endeavouring to estimate the relative 
importance of the American Churches, so 
many considerations enter into the estimate 
that it is by no means easy to attempt it. 
The rough test of numbers is of course the 
obvious one, and this is fairly accessible. 
It involves, however, various fallacies. There 
is first of all the proverbial flexibility of 
statistics in different hands, and especially 





in a country like the United States, where the 
population is incessantly changing. There 
is, secondly, the well-known difficulty of 
“communicants” and “ adherents.” Who 
are the members of a Christian Church? All 
who profess to belong to it, or only those 
who are in communion with it through a 
participation of the Lord’s Supper? Then 
who are those entitled to participate in the 
Lord’sSupper? All of decent life who claim 
to do so, or only those who are considered 
regenerate? These questions all enter 
into the constitution of Churches, and their 
numbers will be reckoned very differently 
according to the answer given to them. 
The Roman Catholics claim all who profess 
to belong to them. According to the theory 
of both the Methodist and Congregational 
Churches, it is only those supposed to be con- 
verted who are members. The “adherent” 
is a sort of Presbyterian nondescript, who 
may also be found in the Episcopal Church, 
although there the prevailing practice is 
probably that all who claim to be members 
are members. Making allowance for these 
divergences of estimate, and also doubtless 
for other sources of error, the following is 
understood to be something like the relative 
numbers of the chief American Churches. 

The Roman Catholicsclaim about 4,000,000 
of people, but they are said to have only 4,000 
churches and chapels for all this number. 
They have largely increased within the present 
generation from Irish immigration. They 
are now a powerful ecclesiastical body, not | 
only by reason of their numbers, but of their | 
compactness and unity of organization and | 
action; and the recent appointment of a | 
cardinal to their head—a man of great address 
and accomplishment—has given them addi- 
tional importance. 

The Methodists in all, North and South, 
and various subordinate branches, are said 
to number no fewer than 2,500,000, with 
14,500 churches, and upwards of 10,000 
preachers in the North alone. They claim, 
moreover, 102 institutions of learning, in- 
cluding 26 universities ! and upwards of 18,000 
Sunday-schools. They are beyond question 
the most numerous and powerful Protestant 
Church in the Union. Their Publishing Con- 
cern (as it is called) is one of the largest, if not 
the largest, to be found. It was begun in 
1789 with a small capital, and has now a 
capital of nearly two millions of dollars. What- 
ever is good or suitable in our home religious 
literature they never hesitate to utilise for their 
own purposes ; and a British author may pur- 
chase at Cincinnati or elsewhere handsome 
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copies of his own books which he never saw, 
_ and probably never heard of before. 

| The Baptists stand next in order of num- 
bers. They are supposed to have a mem- 
_ bership of 1,500,000, with a corresponding 
number of churches (upwards of 11,000 in 
1858), and their own institutions for education 
and learning—at the same date no fewer than 
33 colleges, and 11 theological seminaries. 
They are especially numerous in the South 
and West; and although they still retain 
something of their early indifference to an 
educated ministry, a very “respectable share 
of the wealth, talent, learning and influence 
of the country” are supposed to be con- 
nected with them. 

The Presbyterians come next, with upwards 
of 600,000 members, and 6,000 churches. In- 
cluding all their branches, they are supposed 
to represent nearly six millions of people. 
At the General Assembly held at St. Louis 
in 1874, which claims to represent the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, but 
which was exclusive of the Presbyterians of 
the South, the Cumberland Presbyterians 
and others, the membership was reported as 
472,023, the number of churches as 4,800, 
and the Sunday-school attendants as 482,762. 
The Cumberland Presbyterians are said to 
reckon about 100,000, and fully 1,000churches, 
The Presbyterian Churches have, of course, 
their own schools of learning, the most 
'| notable of which are at Princeton, in New 
|| Jersey, the head of which is the venerable 
Dr. Hodge, and the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, to the head of which 
Dr. Adams, so well known and respected for 
his long career of usefulness as a pastor in 
that city, has been lately promoted. The 
Cumberland Presbyterians have a flourishing 
seminary at Princetown in Kentucky, and 
Uniontown in W. Pennsylvania. 

The Congregationalists and Episcopalians 
in point of numbers come after the Presby- 
terlans. The former reckoning about 300,000 
members, with 2,500 churches ; and the latter 
upwards of 200,000, with 2,100 churches. 
These are the numbers supplied to us by the 
latest sources we can find; but here, as 
throughout, it is to be borne in mind that 
we pretend to nothing but a proximate 
accuracy. There are, as usual, various 
theological seminaries associated with these 
bodies (the Congregationalists alone were 
said * thirty years ago to have at least five 
such seminaries) ; but Yale College, at New 
Haven, remains the chief educational centre 
for the Congregational Churches of America, 


* Baird’s “ Religion in America,” p. 521, 1840. 











and the new Episcopal colleges at Philadel- 
phia and Cambridge (the latter in connection 
with Harvard University) may be considered 
among the more important seats of Epis- 
copal education. ‘There are other Episcopal 
schools for theological education in New 
York, Virginia, and Ohio. 

The Dutch Reformed Church is computed 
to have about 62,000 members, and Rutger’s 
College, at New Brunswick in New Jersey, is 
under their direction. Besides the Dutch 
Reformed Church, there is the German Re- 
formed Church, which was originally mingled 
with the former, and dependent like it upon 
the Reformed Church in Holland. It has 
now, however, for nearly a century been an 
independent organization, and considerably 
exceeds in numbers the more primitive eccle- 
siastical stock out of which it has grown. It 
is, like all the other Reformed Churches, 
Presbyterian in constitution, but at least 
partly liturgical in worship, and has lately pre- 
pared a Service-book or Provisional Liturgy 
of a very catholic character, and marked devo- 
tional merit.* Its Divinity School is at Mer- 
cersburg, in Pennsylvania, and enjoys a dis- 
tinct theological reputation. More numerous 
still than the German Reformed Church is the 
Lutheran Church, which, in 1843, had about 
150,000 communicants, and 1,400 churches ; 
and since then, considering the immense 
immigration of Germans into the Statés, it 
must have largely increased. I have no 
means, however, of estimating its present 
numbers. It possesses several theological 
schools: one at Gettysburg in Pennsylvania, 
one in the State of New York, another at 
Lexington in South Carolina, and a fourth at 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Of the Unitarians I am unable to give any 
exact computation; but they are supposed 
to have about 300 churches and ministers, 
chiefly in Massachusetts. They cannot be 
said to be any longer progressive as a body, 
but they have still many able and accom- 
plished men amongst them, whose influence is 
strongly felt both in literature and social life. 
The theological faculty in Harvard Univer- 
sity is virtually in their hands. There 
were only about twenty students in it when 
I was there in 1874. Along with this body 
may be classed the Universalists, who’ are 
comparatively numerous, numbering about 
a thousand churches, and nearly as many 
preachers. Their name is derived from 
their doctrine of the final salvation of all 





* A Liturgy or Order of Christian Worship, prepared and 
ublished by the direction and for the use of the German Re- 
ormed Church in the United States of America. Philadel- 
phia, 1858. 
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men, a tenet which is common to them with | not to be wondered at if it breed corrup- 


the Unitarians. 
of America finds prominent expression in | 
these two bodies. 

If we pass from the estimate of numbers 


The freer religious thought | tion and a rank crop of rogues. 


| 


to that of general intelligence, culture, and | 


Christian activity, it is perhaps still more 
difficult to attempt any accurate or com- 
prehensive judgment. On such a subject 
opinion will vary greatly, according to pre- 
possession and opportunities of observation. 
When in America my experience was con- 
fined mainly to the Presbyterian, Epis- 
copalian, Congregationalist, and Methodist 
Churches. What struck me first of all 
was the earnest and intelligent life that 
seemed more or less to pervade all these 
Churches, and the real influence which 
they exercised in directing and controlling 
public sentiment. Their chief influence 
upon public affairs was from within and not 
from without ; the clergy seemed to meddle 
less outwardly in such affairs than at home, 
and to be less concerned at the special 
course political movements might take. I 
confess that they appeared to me to be less 
moved than they ought to be by the frightful 
charges of corruption bandied to and fro 
betwixt political and municipal parties. 
As one of them said to me—a highly intel- 
ligent man, “ Oh, we do not concern our- 
selves with such things. We know that the 
heart of the country is sound, and that its 
Christian integrity and good sense will assert 
itself when necessary. We are content to 
occupy ourselves with our religious and 
spiritual duties.” This is an intelligible 
view of clerical work, and probably the 
influence of the clergy in the several 
denominations is all the more powerful that 
it is not obtrusive in public life. But such 
a view also comes from the prevalent disin- 
tegration of the religious community, and 
the manner in which everything in America 


from Politics downwards is managed by 


voluntary associations or rings. If a man 
gives himself to politics he is not supposed 
to give himself much to anything else ; if he 
give himself to religious teaching, this is 
supposed to be his exclusive business. So 
that the extreme of democracy has brought 
about something like the old exclusiveness of 
arbitrary personal rule in France and Ger- 
many. Each man takes his line, and for 
that part of the matter each Church and 
institution take their line, and they leave 
others to do the same. Politics is a line like 
everything else ; and considering the powerful 
passions and interests it calls into play, it is 








Corruption 
is presumed to be a necessary ingredient of 
political life. I confess that I marvelled 
greatly at the complacency with which many 
intelligent and Christian people seemed to 
regard the admitted misdemeanours of public 
men. The Churches, of course, could do 
nothing by interference, and things would 
be infinitely worse save for the powerful moral 
influence they are continually exerting from 
within ; but it may be doubted whether this 
let-alone policy is either a right or safe one: 
A country which has ceased to be proud of 
its public men and merely shrugs its shoulders 
at notorious public delinquencies is hardly 
in a healthy political or Christian state. 

There is another drawback to this isolated 
ultra-voluntary activity of the Churches. It 
breeds a certain narrowness, not of temper 
(in this respect the American Churches are 
eminently catholic), but of intellectual aim 
and experience. Each Church measures itself 
by itself, and compares itself mainly with its 
own standard ; and there is high authority 
for concluding that this is never a wise 
course.* It is a course especially injurious 
to the breadth, manliness, and elevation of 
religious literature. Books and articles are 
written for certain circles; they are read 
and puffed by these circles and the organs 
which they consult. The result is a prevail- 
ing tone of exaggeration as to small authors 
and writers never heard of beyond their own 
sect or communion. The breath of free cri- 
ticism, and of that hardy intellectual life 
which is alone reared outside of all cliques 
and coteries, is seldom felt within such pre- 
cincts. We see the operation of the same 
influence in our home Churches, but not in 
the same degree. There is still something 
here of catholic criticism (although not so 
much as there once was), and of a catholic 
and rational religious literature, which ap- 
peals not to the mere instincts of sect or 
party, but to the general intellectual taste 
and judgment. Sectarian isolation in litera- 
ture, as in other things (if the books of a sect 
can ever be called literature), is one amongst 
the many symptoms of that unhappy growth 
of extremes which has been taking place in 
all Churches during the last quarter of a 
century, and an unhealthy index of in- 
tellectual decay. It is certainly one of 
the least favourable features of American 
voluntaryism. 

It is but justice to the American Churches 
to say what we have already hinted, that 
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their intellectual isolation is not accompanied 
by a sectarian temper. On the contrary, 
nothing struck me more than the practical 
catholicity of these Churches. In all America 
I found nothing of that ecclesiastical caste 


|| feeling which. is so well known at home, and 


which has so often given a special tone of 
bitterness to educational and ecclesiastical 
controversy in England. There are few feel- 
ings more unworthy or more unchristian, 
and it is no small honour to the American 
Churches that they appear to be so free from 
it. However much Churches there may differ 
from one another, they do not on that account 
ban one another as only partly Christian, or 
beyond the Christian pale altogether. Each 
Church is recognised as free to follow its own 
course, and the mere fact that the Presby- 
terian course is different from the Episcopal, 
or the Congregationalist or Unitarian dif- 
ferent from either, does not raise the odium 
ecclesiasticum. The pretence of an exclusive 
jus divinum seems worked out in America, 
at least amongst the Protestant Churches. 
This is the good along with the evil that 
comes from the practical voluntaryism of all 
the Churches, and their complete political 
equality. It is not really more respectable— 
at least it did not seem to me to be so—to 
belong to one Church rather than another in 
the States. Episcopalian,“Methodist-Episco- 
palian, Baptist, Presbyterian, Congregation- 
alist, Unitarian, Universalist, all stand on 
the same level; and the distinctions which 
exist betwixt them arise from real distinctions 
of character, or intellect, or wealth, and are 
not inherited or conventional. A Church is 
not necessarily better because it is governed 
by a bishop or a presbyter. It is better if it 
is really so m Christian activity and cha- 
racter. There are no doubt exceptions to 
this, and, it may be, prominent and painful 
exceptions ; but I confess that it appeared to 
me there was a great deal of this true apprecia- 
tion of worth in all the Churches, and a clear 
and sensible recognition that no Church had 
a monopoly of Christian truth and virtue. 
Each had its excellences, but also its defects. 
This seemed to be admitted all round; and 
each was ready to extend to the other bro- 
therly good-will, and a helping hand in com- 
mon works of Christian benevolence and 
philanthropy. 

Of all the Churches, probably the Epis- 
copal embraces the chief proportion of the 
most cultivated classes. All that I saw of 
the clergy and members of this Church most 
favourably impressed me. It has rid itself 
of some of the exclusive peculiarities of the 





Church of England,* and after a period of 
depression following the War of Inde- 
pendence, when it suffered greatly in num- 
bers from its association with the Royalist 
side, it has evidently again taken a fresh 
start, and is making considerable progress. 
It seems: to be making decided inroad upon 
the old Congregationalism of New England, 
owing to the greater attractions of its service, 
and the desire on the part of many to take a 
more active and (as they suppose) more 
devout share in public worship than is 
admitted by the ordinary forms of the Con- 
gregational or Presbyterian Churches. This 
was the opinion of one of the most intelligent 
men with whom I conversed on the subject. 
I may add that the most thoughtful and 
eloquent sermon I heard in America was 
from a comparatively young minister of this 
Church in Boston. The sermon was not 
only what is usually called eloquent—that is 
to say, fluent, forcible, and impressive—but 
it was informed by a real life of thought 
throughout, and showed a mind not merely 
accessible to modern ideas, but steeped in 
them, without having lost anything of reason- 
able Christian balance. 

Presbyterianism has its share, and 2 a large 
one, both of the culture and intelligence of 
American society. What is said to be the 
wealthiest, and certainly one of the most 
intelligent congregations in New York is 
Presbyterian ; and this is only one amongst 
others hardly behind it. The old-fashioned 
orthodoxy of the seventeenth century 
probably survives in greater strength in the 
Presbyterian than in any of the other Ame- 
rican churches. Princeton continues the 
home of this orthodoxy, and so long as Dr. 
Hodge and others survive, it will never lack 
vigorous defenders. The modern spirit, how- 
ever, has penetrated American Presbyterian- 
ism no less than other ecclesiastical bodies. 
The schism, now happily healed, of “old ” and 
“new” school, and the trial of Professor 
Swing, which was proceeding when I was in 
Chicago, are sufficient evidences of this. The 
sermons of Professor Swing are certainly 
marked by a very decided note of advance, 
and yet probably room would have been 
found for him and his teaching within its 
borders if he had not thrown up the contést. 
The great majority of the Chicago Presbytery 
decided in his favour. There seemed to be 
here, as elsewhere, a growing disposition to 
allow a fair latitude of opinion on many theo- 





* The use of the Athanasian Creed for example, and also 
certain usages and expressions in the forms for Baptism and 
Marriage. 
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logical questions, as the only possible means 
whereby any body of thoughtful men can long 
hold together in such a time as the present. 
I have no room to tell now what I saw of 
the various other Churches, and the impres- 
sions which I formed regarding them. But I 
should be untrue to my best feelings if I did 
not advert to my pleasant experience of the 
Methodist-Episcopal Church so far as I came 
in contact with it. I have used the expres- 
sion now as before of ‘‘ Methodist-Episcopal,” 
because it may not be known to all of my 
readers that Methodism in America is under 
Episcopal government. Wesley ordained 
bishops in America,* which he never ven- 
tured to do in England, chiefly because he 
never recognised to the last the necessity of 
his followers leaving the Church of England. 
And so the American Methodist Church is 
episcopal in government no less than the 
older Episcopal Church. But it has no liturgy, 
at least for its ordinary services, although 
the Communion Service seemed to follow in 
the main a definite ‘‘ use,” read from a book. 
What I saw of the working and worship of 
this Church greatly pleased me. There was 
something very winning and attractive in its 
affectionateness, and still more in the eager 
and cordial catholicity with which all were 
invited to join in its most sacred rite. I can 
never forget the hearty friendliness with 


which I was welcomed in the great metro- 
politan church at Washington, or the stirring 
sermon to which I there listened. 

And this reminds me, before I conclude, 
that I have promised to say something of 


American preachers. I have exhausted 
my space, and cannot here or any- 
where enter into personal criticism. But 
I have pleasure in saying that I never 
listened anywhere to better preaching 
than in the United States. There were 
power and effectiveness in all the sermons 
that I heard. Even when the thought had 
no freshness there was a vigour and directness 
in the manner in which it was handled that 
gave the impression of vea/ity. ‘There was less 
of mere traditionalism and convention than 
in the majority of home sermons. I believe 
that this species of originality (if the expres- 
sion may be used) is one of the main dis- 
tinctions of the American pulpit. Preachers 
more frequently than at home tell out what 
they are thinking, and tell it zz their own 
manner, using the weapons of such homely 
argument and illustration as occur to them 
out of their own experience. There is less 





* Or at least appointed superintendents, who afterwards 
came to be considered and styled bishops. 


| force of the appeal with which it mingled. 





| 
| 


of mere sermon-making after some book 
pattern than with us. The result of this, of 
course, is that when the preacher is vulgar- | 
minded, or lacking in good sense or taste, | 
vulgarity and grotesqueness will be found in 
the pulpit as elsewhere. But when a man 
has any life of thought or expression, it rarely 
fails to come out in his preaching. I am 
free to confess that, save in a Negro church, 
I did not hear any sermon offensive in its 
coarseness of tone or extravagance of doc- 
trine. I heard St. Peter indeed spoken of as 
an “old salt,” who in the dark hour of his 
temptation had naturally reverted to his 
former habit of swearing ; but this species of 
exaggerated familiarity appeared as if by mere 
accident in an otherwise most admirable ser- 
mon, whose strong appeals visibly moved 
the hearts of many around me; and some- 
how the allusion, grotesque as it seems on 
reflection, strengthened rather than weakened 
—I do not know how—the naturalness and 


Of preaching, as of other things, there is.a 
great deal written now-a-days, and much is 
said of its growing weakness and thé impa- 
tience with which men submit to it. There 
is no doubt much to be. said against the 
“regulation” practice of two sermons every 
Sunday, and the absurdity of calling upon, 
or rather allowing many men to preach who 
have neither natural nor spiritual aptitude 
for such a task. Still the experience of 
America gives no countenance to any idea 
of decay in the power of the pulpit. It re- 
tains there in some respects .a quite unpre- 
cedented power, and one marvels at the 
exaggerated popularity of certain preachers 
rather than takes any fear that preaching will 
ever come to an end. ‘The newspaper, the 
presumed rival of the pulpit, is glad to lend 
attraction to its Monday morning pages by 
printing in full broad-sheet the more striking 
sermons of the preceding Sunday. To sup- 
pose that men generally will ever become too 
intellectual for the education of the pulpit is 
a vain dream. It may be, hoped, however, 
that the pulpit will keep pace in its higher 
organs with the higher intelligence of the 
time and the current thoughts which are 
really moving men’s minds. It seems to me, 
I confess, as likely to do this in America as 
anywhere, and for the reason I have already 
mentioned—that the best preachers there 
are very much alive to that “ Time Spirit” of 
which Mr. Arnold speaks; and that they 
are not afraid to say what they think, and 
to clothe their thoughts in direct, living, | 
and familiar speech. JOHN TULLOCH. 
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FATED TO BE FREE, 
By JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


“ Fairest fair, best of good, 
Too high for hope that stood, 
White star of womanhood shining apart, * 
O my liege lady, 
And O my one lady, 
And O my loved lady, come down to my heart. 


“Reach me life’s wine and gold, 
What is man’s best all told, 
If thou thyself withhold, sweet, from thy throne ? 
O my liege lady, 
And O my loved lady, 
And O my heart’s lady, come, reign there alone.’ 





WARDS 

while 

Valen- 

jtine 

stood 

in the 

| church, 

though 

his eyes 

and his 

H surface- 

i thoughts 

Rwere 

foccu- 

pied 

with 

the ap- 

proach- 

ing cere- 

mony, 

still, 

in de- 

vouter and more hopeful fashion than he had 

found possible of late, he repeated, “ Please 

God, when I have given up all, as my poor 

father would wish, I shall have my chance 

over again. I'll work, like my betters, and 

'take not a stick or a clod away from that 
| Melcombe.” 

The guests were arriving. John Mortimer 

_ had been standing at the altar-rails, his three 

sons with him. 

family grouped themselves right and left of 

him. 

dings. And Miss Christie Grant thought 

what a pity that was; for a grander man 

than the bridegroom or handsomer little 

fellows than his two younger sons it would 

be hard to find. ‘‘He’s just majestic,” she 

whispered to Mrs. Henfrey. “ Never did I 

see him look so handsome or so content, 

and there’s hardly anybody to see him. Ay, 


here they come.” Miss Christie seldom saw 
XVI—55 


FTER-; 








Several members of the | 


This was to be the quietest of wed- | 


anything to admire in her own sex. Valen- 
tine looked down the aisle ; his sister was 
coming, and John Mortimer’s twin-daughters, 
her only bridesmaids, behind her. 

The children behaved very well, though it 
was said afterwards that a transaction took 
place at that moment between Bertie and 
Hugh, in the course of which several large 
scarlet-runner beans were exchanged for 
some acorns ; also that when John Mortimer 
moved down the aisle to meet his bride little 
Anastasia, seizing Mrs. Henfrey’s gown to 
steady herself, thrust out her crutch toward 
Valentine, that he might have the privilege 
of again admiring it. 

The peculiarity of this wedding, distinguish- 
ing it from others where love is, was the 
measureless contentment of the future step- 
children. ‘Nothing new in this family,” 
observed Mrs. Henfrey. ‘When Emily’s 
mother came here, all her children took to 
my father directly, and loved him as if he 
had been their own.” 

Emily had been married from her brother’s 
house, Valentine’s old home, and in the 
dining-room there was spread a wedding 
breakfast. The room looked nearly as it 
had done when Valentine should have ap- 
peared to be a bridegroom himself; but he 
did not know this so well as Dorothea did ; 
yet he felt exceedingly sheepish, and was only 
consoled by observing that she also was a 
good deal out of countenance, and scarcely 
knew whether to blush or to smile when she 
spoke to him or met his eyes. 

So the ceremony of the breakfast well over, 
and John Mortimer and his wife departed, 
Valentine was very glad to take leave of his 
family and walk across the fields with 
Johnnie. -. He did this partly to while away 
the time before his train started, partly to 
see Swan, who with Mrs. Swan in gorgeous 
array, was found walking about the garden, 
her husband showing her the plants and 
flowers, and enlarging on their perfections. 

‘‘But how I can find time -for it, even on 
this noble occasion, Mr. Melcombe, my wife’s 


| just been saying, is a wonder, for that long new 


conservatory all down the front of the house 
will take a sight of filling—filled it shall be, 
and with the best, for if ever there was a 
lady as deserved the best, it’s Mrs. John 
Mortimer. I’m sorry now I burnt so many 
of my seedlings.” 

‘‘ Burnt them, Nicholas ?” 
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“Why yes, sir,” said Mrs. Swan, “ when he 
used to be sitting up with Mr. Johnnie, he 
had plenty of time to think, and he did it.” 

Johnnie being not yet so strong as before 
his accident, now went into the house to rest, 
and Swan proceeded to explain matters. 

“ Tt seems, sir, that the new mistress said 
some time ago, that if there was a conser- 
vatory along the front of the house, the 
rooms could be entered from it, and need 
not be thoroughfares ; so Mr. John Mortimer 
built one, for he prizes every word she ever 
said. Now he had allers allowed me to 
sell for my own benefit such of my seedlings 
as we couldn’t use ourselves. And Fergus 
sent, when the children were ill, and made 
me a handsome bid for them. But there 
air things as can’t be made fair and square 
anyhow. The farrier has no right to charge 
me so high for shoeing my horse that 
I’m forced to sell him my horse to pay 
his bill; but he has a right to say he won't 
shoe him at all. Well, I reckoned as a fair 
price wouldn’t do for me, and an unfair 
price I was above asking, so I flung the 
seedlings on my pea-sticks, and made a bon- 
fire on ’em.” 

“You did! I think that was waste, Swan. 
I think it was wrong.” 

“‘ No, sir, I think not ; for, as I said, some 
things won't pay at any figure. Their soil’s 
better than ours. He meant to bribe me, 
and so beat me, and bring me down through 
my own plants. But would it pay a man to 
insure his brig that was not seaworthy 
(though he was to get £50,000 if she went 
down) provided he had to sail in her himself ? 
Better by half break her up in the harbour, 
and have a dry burial for his corpse when 
his time was come, and mourners to follow, 
decent and comfortable. Now it’s reason 
that if I’d known of this here new conserva- 
tory, and the new lad I’m to have to help 
me, I’d have kept them.” 

‘‘Mrs. Swan,” said Valentine, observing 
that she was moving away, “if it’s agreeable 
to you, I’llcome in shortly and take a cup of 
tea with you.” 

Mrs. Swan expressed herself pleased, and 
Swan marched off after her to get ready 
some cuttings which he was very desirous 
to send to the gardener at Melcombe. 

“ How Swanny talks!” said Barbara, who 
had now returned with her sisters in the 
carriage, and joined Valentine; “he is so 
proud when his wife has her best things on, 
her silk gown and her grand shawl; she only 
wears them at flower shows and great days 
like this because she’s a Methodist.” 





Mrs. Swan, in fact, consented out of 
wifely affection to oblige her husband by 
wearing this worldly array when he specially 
desired it, but she always sighed more than 
usual, and behaved with even more sobriety 
and gravity then, as if to show that the 
utmost splendour of the world as repre- 
sented by the satinet gown and a Paisley 
shawl could not make her forget that she 
was mortal, or puff up her heart with | 
unbecoming pride. 

Valentine, when a young boy, had often 
taken tea with Mrs. Swan, generally by invita- 
tion, when radishes and fruit were added to 
the buttered muffins. 

On this occasion she gave him brown bread 
and butter, and some delicate young onions, 
together with a cake, baked in honour of Mr, 
Mortimer’s wedding. Valentine thought it 
was only due to her that she should be told 
something concerning Joseph’s wedding. A 
man’s mother does not often care to hear of 
her son’s love for another woman, but Valen- 
tine expected to please Mrs. Swan on this 
occasion. 

‘* Like old times to see you, sir,” slie ‘said, 
‘¢ ain’t it, Nicholas.” 

Then Valentine, seated at his ease, told | 
his story, and was aware before it was thalf | 
over that Swan was attempting to feign a | 
surprise he did mot ‘feel, and that Mrs. Swan 
was endeavouring to keep within due bounds | 
her expression of the surprise she did feel. 

‘** Bless my heart,” she exclaimed, “you 
take this wery easy, Nicholas.” 

Then Mr. Swan said,looking rather foolish, 
“ Well, Maia, there’s many more wonderful | 
things in this world to hear on than to hear | 
that a young man have fell in love with a | 
young woman.” 

Mrs. Swan gasped. 


“Our Joey,” she | 
exclaimed ; “‘and what will Mr. Mortimer | 
think ?” 
Valentine sat, composed, and almost im- | 
passive. 
** You think she likes our boy, sir?” 
‘**T am sure of it.” 


‘‘How is he ever to maintain her as | 
she'll expect !” 

‘** She has a thousand pounds of her own ; 
that will help him. I have written to him 
that he must settle it on her.” 

Here Mrs. Swan’s added surprise made 
her thoughtful. 

‘*She is a good, modest, virtuous young 
lady, as I’ve heerd,” said Swan, looking 
pointedly at Valentine, as if to admonish 
him that the mother would like to have this 
confirmed. 
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“Ves,” answered Valentine, with great 
| decision ; “she is all that and more, she is 
| very affectionate, and has a good temper.” 
|“ Well,” said Swan, drawing a deep breath, 
“all I have to observe is, that wives were | 

made afore coats of mail, though coats of | 
| female would be more to the purpose here” | 
(he meant coats of arms), “and,” continued | 
the gardener, with that chivalrous feeling | 
| which lies at the very core of gentlemanhood, 
*‘T’m not going to disparage my son, my 
| Joey, that would be to disparage her chice. 
If she thinks he’s ekal to be her husband, 
she'll respect him as a wife should. Why, 
bless you, Maria, my dear, if you come to 
_ that, there’s hardly a young man alive that’s 
| ekal to his young wife, whether she be 
| gentle or simple. They’re clean above us, 
| most on’em. But he can rise ; Joseph can 
| rise if she’ll help him.” 

‘My word!” repeated Mrs. Swan several 
times over; and then added slowly, “ It'll 
be an awk’ard thing for Swan if Mr. 
Mortimer should take ofience about this.” 

Valentine was perfectly aware that some- 
thing either in his manner, or his account 
of his own part in the matter, had much 
surprised them; also he thought that their 





poor place and preferment in this world 
seemed to them to be menaced by it. He | 
did what he could to dissipate any such 
thoughts, and added a request that until they 
heard from Joseph that he was actually 
| married nothing might be said about the 
'matter. This request was very welcome to 
‘Mrs. Swan. It seemed to put off an eventful 
day, which she was not ready for even in 
imagination. 

“Swan,” said Valentine, “ when he had 
taken leave of his hostess, this is no news to 
| you.” 

“ No, sir, Joseph told me all about it afore 
he sailed, and how he thought he’d got over 
it. Mr. Mortimer knows, as you're aware. | 
Well, lastly, Joseph wrote again and told me | 
he was fairly breaking his heart about her, 
and he should try his chance once more. | 
You see, sir, his ways and fashions and hers | 
are not alike. It would not have answered | 
here—but there they'd both have to learn | 
perfectly new ways and manners, and speak | 
to their feller creatures in a new language. | 
There’s hardly‘ another Englishman for her | 
to measure him with, and not one English 
lady to let her know she should have made 
a better match.” | 

“ Mr. Mortimer knows?” 

** Ay, sir.” 

“ And you never told your wife ?” 











“No, she has a good deal to hear, Mr. 
Valentine, besides that, and I thought I’d tell | 
it her all at once.” 

Valentine saw that he was expected to ask | 
a question here. 

““ What; Swanny, is something else coming | 
off then ?” | 

“ Ay, sir; you see, Mr. Melcombe, I’m | 
lost here, I’m ekal to something better, Mr. || 
Mortimer knows it as well as I do. He's | 
said as much to me more than once. What 
he’ll do without me I’m sure I don’t know, 
but I know well enough he'll never get such 
another.” | 

‘No, I don’t suppose he will.” | 

“ There ain’t such a gardener going—not | 
for his weight in gold. But I’m off in the | 
spring. I’ve done a’most all but break it to | 
my wife. It’s Joseph that’s helping me, anc 
for hindrance I’ve got a Methodist chapel 
and a boarded floor. There’s boarded | 
floors to her kitchen, and back kitchen, as | 
Mr. Mortimer put in for her, because she | 
was so rheumatic, they air what she chiefly 
vally’s the place for. But at some of them 
small West India islands there’s a fine open- | 
ing, Joey says, for a man with a headpiece | 
as can cultivate, and knows what crops re- 
quire, and I ought to go. I’m only sixty-one | 
or thereabouts. You'll not say anything about 
it, sir,’ he continued, as the twins, who were | 


| in the garden, came towards Valentine. 


They brought him in triumph to the school- 
room, which was decorated, and full of the 
wedding presents the children had made for | 
their father and the dear mamma. 

“And you'll remember,” said Bertram, | 
“how you promised us—promised us with 
all your might, that we should come to Mel- 
combe.” 

“Yes, all of us,” proceeded Anastasia ; 
“he said the little ones too.” 

“So you should have done, you poor 
darlings, but for that accident,” said Valen- 
tine. 

“ And we were to see the pears and ap- | 
ples gathered, and have such fun. Do you | 
know that you’re a sort of uncle now to us?” 

“What sort? The right sort?” 

** Yes, and now when shall we come ?” 

“T am afraid I shall be away all the 
winter.” 

“In the spring, then, and father and the 
dear mamma.” 

“It’s a long time till the spring,” 
Valentine, with a sigh; “but if I 
Melcombe then——” 

** You'll have us?” 


am at || 

















said || 
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“Then let it be in the Easter holidays,” 
said Johnnie, “ that I may come too.” 

“ All right,” said Valentine, and he took 
leave of them, and departed in one of their 
father’s carriages for the junction, muttering 
as he looked back at the house, ‘No, 
you'll never see Melcombe, youngsters, I 
shall be at the other end of the earth, per- 
haps, by that time.” 

‘Oh, what a long time to wait ! ” quoth the 
younger Mortimers, ‘five months and a half 
to Easter—twenty-three weeks—twenty-three 
times seven, what a lot of days! Now, if 
we were going to sea, as the Brandon baby 
is, we shouldn’t mind waiting. What a 
pity that such a treat should come to a little 
stupid thing that does nothing but sputter 
and crow instead of to us! Such a waste of 
pleasure.” They had never heard of “the 
irony of fate,” but in their youthful manner 


| they felt it then. 


So St. George Mortimer Brandon was 


| borne off to the Curlew, and there, in- 


different to the glory of sunsets, or the 


| splendour of bays and harbours, he occu- 
| pied his time in cutting several teeth, 


in learning to seize everything that came 
near him, and in finding out towards the 


' end of the time how to throw or drop his 
_ toys overboard. He was even observed on a 


calm day to watch these waifs as they floated 


| off, and was confidently believed to recog- 


nise them as his own property, while in 


| 3uch language as he knew, which was not 
| syllabic, he talked and scolded at them, as 
| if, in spite of facts, he meant to charge them 


with being down there entirely through their 


| Own perversity. 


There is nothing so unreasonable as in- 


| fancy, excepting the maturer stages of life. 


His parents thought all this deeply inter- 
esting. So did the old uncle who put down 
the name of St. George Mortimer Brandon for 


| a large legacy, and was treated by the legatee 
| with such distinguishing preference as seemed 
| to suggest that he must know what he was 


about, and have an eye already to his own 
interests. 


Four months and a half. The Mortimers 


_ did not find them so long in passing as in 


anticipation, and whether they were long or 
short to their father and his new wife, they 


did not think of considering. Only a sense 


of harmony and peace appeared to brood 
over the place, and they felt the sweetness 


| of it, though they never found out its name. 
| There was more freedom 


than of yore. 
Small persons taken with a sudden wish to 
go down and see what father and mamma 











were about could do so ; one would go tapping 
about with a little crutch, another would curl 
himself up at the end of the room, and never 
seem at all in the way. The new feminine 
element had great fascinations for them, they 
made pictures for Emily, and brought her 
flowers, liking to have a kiss in return, and 
to feel the softness of her velvet gown. 

The taller young people, instead of their 
former tasteless array, wore delightfully 
pretty frocks and hats, and had other charm- 
ing decorations chosen for them. They 
began to love the memory of their dead 
mother. What could she not have been to 
them if she had lived, when only a step- 
mother was so sweet and so dear and so 
kind? And mamma had said to them long 
before she had thought of marrying father, 
that their mother would have greatly wished 
them to please their father’s wife, and love 
her if they could. Nothing was so natural 
as to do both, but it was nice, to be sure, that 
she would have approved. 

It was not long after John Mortimer and 
his wife returned from their very short 
wedding tour that they had a letter from 
Valentine, and he had spoken so confidently 
of his intended absence in the south of 
Europe during the later autumn and the 
whole winter, that they were surprised to 
find he had not yet started, and surprised 
also at the excessive annoyance, the un- 
reasonable annoyance he expressed at having | 
been detained to be a witness at some trial of 
no great importance. ‘The trial had not 
come on so soon as it should have done, and 
he was kept lingering on at this dull, melan- 
choly Melcombe, till he was almost moped 
to death. 

Emily folded up this letter with a sen- 
sation of pain and disappointment. She had 
hoped that prosperity would do so much tor 
Valentine, and wondered to find him dis- 
satisfied and restless, when all that life can 
yield was within his reach. 

His next letter showed that he meant to 
stay at Melcombe all the winter. He com- 
plained no more; but from that time, instead 
of stuffing his letters with jokes, good and 
bad, he made them grave and short, and 
Emily was driven to the conclusion that‘ 
rumour must be right, the rumour which 
declared that young Mr. Melcombe was 
breaking his heart for that pretty, foolish 
Laura. 

At last the Easter holidays arrived, Johnnie 
came home, and forthwith Emily received a | 
letter from Valentine with the long-promised 
invitation. The cherry orchards were in 
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| blossom, the pear-trees were nearly out; he 
| wanted his sister and John Mortimer to 
' come, and bring the whole tribe of children, 
| and make a long stay with him. Some ex- 
| traordinary things were packed up as presents 
'for cousin Val, an old and much-loved 
| leader, and Emily allowed more pets and 
_ more toys to accompany the cavalcade than 
_ anybody else would have thought it possible 
to get into two carriages. The little crutch, 
happily, was no longer wanted. 

All the country was white with blossom 
when Valentine met his guests at the door of 
Melcombe House. It was late in the after- 
noon. Emily thought her brother looked 
thin, but the children rushing round him, 
and taking possession of him, soon made her 
forget that, and the unwelcome thought of 
Laura, for she saw his almost boyish delight 
in his young guests, and they made him sit 
dowh, and closed him in, thrusting up, with 
tyrannous generosity, cages of young star- 
lings, all for him, and demanding that a 
r6om, safe from cats, should immediately be 
set aside for them. Then two restless, 
yelping puppies were proudly brought for- 
ward, hugged in their owner’s arms. Emily, 
who loved a stir, and a joyous chattering, 
felt her spirits rise. Her marriage had 
drawn the families yet nearer together, and 
for the rest of that evening she pleased her- 
self with the thought. 

The next morning she wanted to see this 
beautiful house and garden. Valentine was 
showman, and the whole family accompanied 
her, wandering among the great white pear- 
trees, and the dark yews, then going into the 
stable-yard, to see the strange, old out- 
buildings, with doors of heavy, ancient oak, 
and then on to the glen. 

Valentine did not seem to care about his 
beautiful house, he rather disparaged it. 

“You're not to say, ‘it’s well enough,’ 
when it’s beautiful,” observed Anastasia. 

Then with what was considered by the 
elder portion of the party to be a pretty 
specimen of childish sagacity, Hugh ad- 
monished his little sister— 

“ But he mustn’t praise his own things; 
that’s not good manners. He talks in this 
way to make us think that he’s not conceited; 
but he really knows in his heart that they’re 
very handsome.” 

“ Ts he grander than father, mamma dear?” 
asked Anastasia. 

“T don’t think so, my sweet,” answered 
Emily laughing. “I see you are not too 
grand, Val, to use your father’s old repeater.” 





“No,” said Valentine, who had been con- 


sulting rather a shabby old watch, and who 
now excused himself for leaving the party on 
the ground of an appointment that he had 
made. “This, and a likeness of him that I 
have in the house, are among the things I 
most value.” 

What did the appointment matter to them? 

John noticed that he walked as if weary, 
or reluctant perhaps to leave them. He was 
the only person who noticed anything, for 
you must understand that the place was full 
of nests. All sorts of birds built there, 
even herons; and to stand at the brink of 
the glen, and actually see them—look down 
on to the glossy backs of the brooding 
mothers, and count the nests—wealth in- 
calculable of eggs, and that of all sorts,—to 
do this, and not to be sure yet whether you 
shall ever finger them, is a sensation for a 
boy that, as Mr. Weller said, “is more easier 
conceived than described.” 

And so Valentine went in. ‘There were 
two appointments for him to keep, one with 
his doctor, one with his lawyer. The first told 
him he had unduly tired himself, and should 
li¢ down. So lying down, in his grandmother’s 
favourite sitting-room, he received the se- 
cond, but could decide on nothing, because 
he had not yet found opportunity to consult 
the person principally concerned. 

So after the man of law had departed, 
Valentine continued to lie quietly on the sofa 
for perhaps an hour ; he closed his eyes, and 
had almost the air of a man who is trying to 
gather strength for something that he has to 
do. 

Children’s voices roused him at last. 
Emily was moving up the garden towards 
the house, leaning on John’s arm; the two 
younger children were with them, all the 
others having dispersed themselves about 
the place. 

Valentine sat up to gaze, and as their 
faces got nearer a sudden anguish, that was 
not envy, overcame him. 

It was not so much the splendour of 
manly prime and strength that struck him 
with the contrast to himself, not so much 
even the sight of love, as of hope, and 
spring, and bloom, that were more than he 
could bear. How sufficient to themselves 
they seemed! How charming Emily was! 
A woman destined to inspire a life-long love 
seldom shows much consciousness of it. 
“T never saw a fellow so deeply in love with 
his wife,” thought Valentine. “Surely she 
knows it. What are you saying to her, 
John?” They had stopped under the great 
fruit-trees near the garden-door. John bent 
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down one of the blossom-laden boughs, and 
she, fair, and almost pale, stood in the 
delicate white shadow looking at it. 

Beautiful manhood and womanhood! 
beautiful childhood, and health, and peace! 
Valentine laid himself down again and shut 
his eyes. 

Emily had betrayed a little anxiety about 
him that morning. He was very thin, she 
said ; he must take care of himself. 

“Oh, yes,” he had answered, “I shall do 
_ that. I have been very unwell, but I am 
better now.” And then he had noticed that 
John looked at him uneasily, and seemed 
disturbed when he coughed. He thought 
that as they stood under the fruit-trees John 
|, had caught sight of him. 
| “T knew he would come up as soon as he 
|, found opportunity, and here he is,” thought 
Valentine, not moving from his place, but 
| simply lifting up his head as John entered. 
“What have you done with Emily?” he 
asked. 

“Emily is gone up to her dressing-room. 
She means to hear the children read.” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Valentine, with a sudden 
laugh of good-humoured raillery, “of all 
womankind, John, you have evidently secured 
the pearl, the‘ one entire and perfect chryso- 
lite’ You know you think so.” 

“Yes,” answered John gravely, “ but don’t 
put me off, my dear fellow.” 

“What do you want? What do you 
mean?” said Valentine, for John sitting 
down near him, held out his hand. ‘Oh, 
nonsense; I’m all right.” But he put his 
own into it, and let John with his other hand 
push up the sleeve of his coat. 

“Too thin by half, isn’t it?” he said, 
affecting indifference, as John gravely relin- 
quished it; “but Iam so mummied up in 
flannels that it doesn’t show much.” 

‘*My dear fellow,” John Mortimer re- 
peated. 

“Yes, I have been long unwell, but now I 
have leave to start in one week, John. I’m 
to take a sea voyage. You told me you 
could only stay here a few days, and there is 
a great deal that ought to be done while you 
are here. Don’t look so dismayed, the 
doctors give me every hope that I shall be 
all right again.” 

* 1 devoutly hope so 

“There’s nothing to drive the blood from 
your manly visage,” Valentine said lightly, 
then went on, “There is one thing that I 
ought not to have neglected so long, and if I 
were in the best health possible I still ought 
to do it, before I take a long sea voyage.” 


” 





He spoke now almost with irritation, as if 
he longed to leave the subject of his health 
and was urgent to talk of business matters, 
John Mortimer, with as much indifference as 
he could assume, tried to meet his wishes. 

“You have been in possession of this 
estate almost a year,” he said, “so I hope, 
indeed I assume, that the making of a will is 
not what you have neglected ?” 

* But it is.” i 

Rather an awkward thing this to be said 
to the heir-at-law. He paused fora moment, 
then remarked, “I met just now, driving 
away from your door, the very man who 
read to us our grandmother's will.” 

“T have been telling him that he shall 
make one for me forthwith.” 

“When I consider that you have many 
claims,” said John, “and consider further | 
that your property is all land, I wonder at | 
your——” 

“My neglect. 
say so.” 

“When shall this be done then ?” 

“ To-morrow.” ‘ 

Then Valentine began to talk of other 
matters, and he expressed, with a directness 
certainly not called for, his regret that John 
Mortimer should have made the sacrifices he 
had acknowledged to, in order eventually to 
withdraw his name and interest altogether 
from his banking affairs. 

John was evidently surprised, but he took 
Valentine’s remarks good-humouredly. 

“T know you have had losses,” continued 
Valentine. “But now you have got a 
partner, and P 

“It’s all settled,” said John, declining to 
argue the question. 

“You fully mean to retire from probable | 
riches to a moderate competence ?” 

“Quite; I have, as you say, made great 
sacrifices in order to do so.” 

“JY rather wonder at you,’ Valentine 
added ; “ there was no great risk, hardly any, | 
in fact. | 

“JT do not at all repent my choice,” said | 
John with a smile in his eyes that showed | 
Valentine how useless it was to say more. | 
John was amused, surprised, but not moved | 
at all from his determination. He thought 
proper to add, “ My father, as you know, left 
two thousand pounds each to every one of 
my children.” 

“And he gave the same sum to me,” | 
Valentine broke in. ‘ You said my property | 
was all land, but it is not. And so, John, | 
you will no longer be a rich man.” | 

“JT shall be able to live just as I do at 





Yes, I knew you would 
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present,” answered John Mortimer, calmly 
turning him round to his own duty. “And 
you have relatives who are decidedly poor. 
Then one of your sisters has married a curate 
without a shilling, or any seeming chance of 
| preferment; and your brother, to whom 
| you owe so much, has cramped his resources 
| very much for the sake of his mother’s 
| family. Of course, when I married Emily, I 
| insisted on repaying him the one thousand 
pounds he had made over to her on her 
first marriage, but e 
“Giles is very fairly off,” interrupted 
Valentine, “‘and some day no doubt his 
wife will have a good fortune.” 
“TI thought the old man had settled eight 
thousand pounds on her.” 
“He made a settlement on her when she 
was to marry me, and he signed it. But that 
| settlement was of no use when she married 
| St. George.” 
“Had he the imprudence, then, to leave 
| everything to chance?” 
| “Even so. But, John, St. George will 
never have a single acre of Melecombe-” 








CHAPTER XXXVI. 


** Remove from me the way of lying .. . I have:ctiosemthe 
way of truth.””-—Psa.Lm cxix. 29, 30. 


“Wuy, you young rogues, you maite your 

father blush for your appetites,” said John 

| Mortimer to his boys, when he saw Valentine 

at the head of the table, serving out great 

_ Slices of roast beef at aluncheon which was 
| also to be early dinner for the children. 

Valentine had placed! Emily at the other 
| end of the table. “Talke my place, John,” 

he now said laughing, “I always was a 
most wretched carver.” 

“No, love, no,” pleaded Emily to her 
|| husband in a quick low tone of entreaty, and 
|| John, just in time to checks himself in the act 
of rising, turned the large dish toward him 





|| instead, and began: to carve it, making as: if 


he had not heard Valentine’s request. But 


| 

| 

| 

Valentine having taken some wine and 
! rested for a few moments, after the slight 
|| exertion, which had proved too much for his 
| strength, looked at his sister till she raised 
1 her eyes to meet his, smiled, and murmured 
to her across the table, “ You daughter of 
| are too superstitious.’ ” 

| Emily had nothing to say in reply. She 
| had. made involuntary betrayal of her 
|| thought. She shrank from seeing her hus- 
|, band in her brother’s place, because she was 
anxious about, afraid for this same brother. 








| England, ‘I perceive that in many things you | 





She had even now and then a foreboding 
fear lest ere long she should see John there 
for good. But to think so, was to take a 
good deal for granted, and now Valentine 
chose to show her that he had understood 
her feeling perfectly. 

She would fain not have spoken, but she 
could not now amend her words. “ Never 
was any one freer from superstition than 
he,” she thought, “but after all in spite of 
what John tells me of his doctor’s opinion, 
and how the voyage is to restore him, why 
must I conceal an anxiety so natural and so 
plainly called for? I will not. I shall speak. 
I shall try to break down his reserve; give 
him all the comfort and counsel I can, and 
get him to opemhis mind to me in the view 
of a possible change.” 

Emily was:to take a drive at four o’clock, 
her husband and her brother with her. 

In the mean time Valentine told her he 
was going to be busy, and John had pro- 
mised to help him. “An hour and a half,” 
he sighed, as he mounted the stairs with 
John to his old grandmother’s sitting-room, 
“an heur and a half, time enough and too 
much. I'll have it out, and get it over.” 

“‘ Now then,” said John Mortimer, seating 
himself before a writing-table, “tell me, my 
dear fellow, what it is that I can do to help 
you?” 

He-did not find his position easy. Valen- 
tine heb let him know pointedly that he 
should: not leave the estate to his half 
Grother. All was in his own power, yet 
John Mortimer might have been considered 
theenightful heir. What so natural and likely 
as that it should be left to him? John did 
not even feign to his own mind that he was 
indifferent about this, he had all the usual 
liking for an old family place or possession. 
He thought it probable that Valentine meant 
it to; come to him, and wanted to consult 
with him as to some burdens to be laid on 
tie land for the benefit of his mother’s 
family. 

If Valentine’s death in early youth had 
been but a remote contingency, the matter 
could have been very easily discussed, but 
hour by hour John Mortimer felt less assured 
that the poor young fellow’s own hopeful 
view was the true one. 

Valentine had extended himself again on 
the sofa. “I want you presently to read |! 
some letters,” he said, “they are in that 
desk, standing before you.” 

John opened it, and in the act of turning 


| it towards him his eyes wandered to the 
| garden, and then to the 


lovely country 
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beyond ; they seemed for the moment to be, “That is only because you have got out of 
arrested by its beauty, and his hand paused. | health since you came here; you have not 
“What a landscape !” he said, “‘and how been able to enjoy life. But you are better, | 
you have improved the place, Val! I did you know. You are assured that you have | 
‘not half do it justice the last time I came here.” good hope of coming back recovered. I 
| “TI hate it,” said Valentine with irritation, | devoutly trust you may. Forget any morbid | 
“ and everything belonging to it.” | feelings that may have oppressed you. The | 
John looked at him with scarcely any place is not to blame. Well, and these | 
surprise. letters—I only see two. Are they all?” 
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“Yes, But, John, you can see that Iam|time to think before you speak to me at | 

not very strong.” | all.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said John with an involun-| “ Why, this is in my uncle’s handwriting 

tary sigh. | exclaimed John. 

“ Well, then, I want you to be considerate. “Yes,” answered Valentine, and he turned | 
| I mean,” he added, when he perceived that | away as he still reclined, that he might not | 
'he had now considerably astonished John | see the reader, “so it is.” 

Mortimer—I mean that when you have| Silence then—silence for a longer time 
read them, I want you to take some little | than it could have taken to read that letter. 


, 


” 
| 
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Valentine heard deep breathing from time 
to time, and the rustling of pages turned and 
turned again. At last, when there was still 
silence, he moved on the sofa and looked at 
his cousin, 

John was astonished, as was evident, and 
mystified ; but more than that, he was indig- 


| nant and exceedingly alarmed. 


Valentine had asked him to be con- 
siderate. His temper was slightly hasty ; 


| but he was bearing the request in mind, 
| and controlling it, though his heightened 
| colour and flashing eyes showed that he 


suffered keenly from a baffling sense of 
These 
feelings, however, were subsiding, and as 
they retired his astonishment seemed to grow, 


| and his hand trembled when he folded up 
| the letter for the last time and laid it down. 


He took up the second letter, which was 


| addressed to his grandmother, and read it 


through. 

It set forth that the writer, Cuthbert Mel- 
combe, being then in London, had heard 
that morning the particulars of his young 


| uncle’s death at sea, had heard it from one 
| of the young man’s brother officers, and felt 
_ that he ought to detail them to his mother ; 


he then went on to relate certain common- 


| place incidents of a lingering illness and 
| death at sea. 


After this he proceeded to inform his 


| mother that he had bought for her in Leaden- 


hall Street the silver forks she had wished for, 
and was about to pack them up, and send 


| them (with this letter enclosed in the parcel) 
| by coach to Hereford, where his mother then 


was. 

“ Why did you show me this?” said John 
in a low, husky tone. “There is nothing 
in it.” 

“T found it,” Valentine replied, “ carefully 


“laid by itself in a desk, as being evidently of 


consequence.” 

“We know that all the other Melcombes 
died peaceably in their beds,” John answered ; 
“and it shows (what I had been actually 
almost driven to doubt) that this poor young 
fellow did also. There is no real evidence, 


| however, that the letter was written in 
| London ; it bears no post-mark.” 


“No,” said Valentine ; “how could there 
be? It came in a parcel. THE LETTER, 
John, will tell you nothing.” 

“‘T don’t like it,” John Mortimer answered. 


| “There is a singular formality about the 
| narrative ;” and before he laid it down he 
lifted it slightly, and, as it seemed half un- 


consciously, towards the light, and then his 





countenance changed, and he said beneath 
his breath, “ Oh, that’s it, is it!” 

Valentine started from the sofa. 

“What have you found?” he cried out, 
and, coming behind John, he also looked 
through the paper, and saw in the substance 
of it a water-mark, showing when it had been 
pressed. Eighteen hundred and seven was | 
the date. But this letter was elaborately 
dated from some hotel in London, 1804. 
“ A lie! and come to light at last!” he said 
in an awe-struck whisper. “ It has deceived 
many innocent people. It has harboured 
here a long time.” 

“Now, wait a minute,” answered John. 
“Stop—no more. You asked me to be con- 
siderate to you. Be also considerate to me. 
If, in case of your death, there is left on 
earth no wrong for me to right, I desire you 
to be silent for ever.” 

He took Valentine by the arm and helped | 
him to the sofa, for he was trembling with | 
excitement and-surprise. 

“There is no wrong that can be righted 
now,” Valentine presently found voice enough 
to say; “there never has been from the first, 
unless I am mistaken.” 

“Then I depend on your love for me and 
mine—your own family—to: be silent in life, 
and silent after death. See that no such 
letters as these are left behind you.” 

“T have searched the whole place, and 
there is not another letter—not one line. 
You may well depend on me. I will be 
silent.” 

John stood lost in thought and amaze- 
ment ; he read Daniel Mortimer’s letter 
again, folded it reverently, and pressed it 
between his hands. “ Well, I am grateful to 
him,” Valentine heard him whisper, and he 
sank into thought again. 

“Our fathers were perfectly blameless,” | 
said Valentine. 

John roused himself then. 
thank God! 
they concern no one but ourselves.” 


“ Evidently, 
And now these two letters— 
He 
approached the grate ; a fire was burning in 


it. He lifted off the coals, making a hollow 
bed in its centre. “ You will let me burn 
them now, of course?” 

“Yes,” said Valentine; “but not toge- 
ther.” 

“No; you are right,” John answered, and 
he took old Daniel Mortimer’s letter and 
laid it into the place he had prepared, 
covering it with the glowing cinders, then 
with the poker he pushed the other between 
the lower bars, and he and Valentine 


| watched it till every atom was consumed. 
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There was no more for him to tell ; John 
Mortimer thought he knew enough. Valen- 
tine felt what a relief this was, but also that 
John’s amazement by no means subsided. 
He was trying hard to be gentle, to be mode- 
rately calm ; he resolutely forbore from .any 
comment on Valentine’s conduct; but he 
could not help expressing his deep regret 
that the matter should have been confided 
to any one—even to Brandon—and finding, 
perhaps, that his horror and indignation 
were getting the better of him, he suddenly 
| started up, and declared that he would walk 
about in the gallery for awhile. “For,” he 


| said pointedly to Valentine, “as you were, 


| remarking to me this morning, there is a 
| good deal that ought to be done at once,” 
and out he dashed into the fresh spring air, 
| and strode about in the long wooden gallery, 
| with a vigour and vehemence that did not 
promise much for the quietness of their 
| coming discussion. 

Ten minutes, twenty minutes, went by— 
almost half an hour—before John Mortimer 
came in again. 

Valentine looked up and saw, as John 
| shut himself in, that he looked almost as 
| calm as usual, and that his face had regained 
| its customary hue. 
| “My difficulty, of course, is Emily,” he 
| said. “If this had occurred a year ago it 
Valentine won- 


would have been simpler.” 
dered what he meant; but he presently 
added in a tone, however, as of one changing 
the subject, “ Well, my dear fellow, you 
| were going to have a talk with me, you 


| know, about the making of your will. You 
| remarked that you possessed two thousand 
| pounds.” 
| Valentine wondered at his coolness, he 
spoke so completely as usual. 

“And what would you have me do with 
that?” he answered with a certain direct- 
| ness and docility that made John Mortimer 


pause; he perceived that whatever he pro-’ 


| posed would be done. 

“T think if you left a thousand pounds to 
the old aunt who brought your mother up, 
| and has a very scanty pittance, it would be 
| worthy of your kindly nature, and no more 
than her due.” 

“Well, John, I'll do it. 
thousand ?” 

“Louisa has married a rich man’s son, 


And the other 


that there had been a disadvantage as re- 
garded my inheritance of it, but you are per- 
fectly: -’ He hesitated for a word. 

John turned his sentence rather differently 
for him, and went on with it. “ But you 
feel that I am perfectly entitled to give you 
my opinion ?” 

“* Certainly.” 

“I advise that you leave it for a county 
hospital.” 

** John !” 

* Unconditionally and for ever, for,” John 
went on calmly and almost gently, “ we are 
here a very long way from the county town, 
where the only hospital worth anything is 
situated. This house has, on two stories, a 
corridor running completely through it, and 
is otherwise so built that it would require 
little alteration for such a purpose. The 
revenue from the land would go a good way 
towards supporting it. Therefore, as I said 
before .” Then pausing when he observed 
the effect of his words on Valentine, he hesi- 
tated, and instead of going on, said, “ I am 
very sorry, my dear Valentine.” . 

“This is a shock to me,” said Valentine. 
*‘ Tt shows me so plainly that you would not 

ave acted as I have done, if you had been 
in my place.” 

As he seemed to wait for an answe:, John 
said, with more decided gentleness, ‘‘ I sup- 
pose it does ;” and went on in a tone half 
apology, half persuasion, “‘ But you will see 
your lawyer to-morrow, and, using all dis- 
cretion, direct him as I propose.” 

“Yes. Nothing at all is to go to you 
then ?” 

“TJ should like to have this portrait of 
your father ; and, Val, I wish to assure you 
most sincerely that I do not judge your con- 
duct. I have no opinion to give upon it.” 

**T have a good right to tell you now, that 
I have for some months fully intended to | 
give up the place.” 

“‘ Well, I am glad of that.” 

“TI hope to recover, and then to work, | 
living abroad, the better to conceal matters, | 
| I had quite decided, John; and yet what | 
| you have done is a shock to me. I feel that | 
| I am judged by it. I told you in the autumn | 
| that I meant to go away; I did. But though | 

I took the estate so easily, so almost in- 
evitably, I could not get away from it, | 
| though I wished and tried.” 








| and I have made a handsome settlement on | “But you can now. If you want money, 
| Emily, but your sister Lizzie has nothing.” | of course you will look to me to help you. | 
“*T will leave her the other thousand ; and | And so you could not manage to go ?” 
| —and now, John, there is the estate—there is! ‘No. So long as I was well and in high 
Melcombe. I thought you had a right to know | spirits I never meant to go; but one night I 
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|| got a great shock, and walking home after- 
|| wards by the mere, I felt the mist strike to 
my very marrow. I have never been well 
since. I had no heart to recover; but when 
I might have got away I was detained by 
that trumpery trial till I was so ill that I 
could not safely travel; but now, John, I 
| am ready, and you cannot imagine how I 
| long to be off, and, please God, begin a 
| better life, and serve Him as my old father 
| did. Ihave three hundred pounds of honest 
| money in hand, besides the two thousand 
your father gave me. But, John, Emily is 
| my favourite sister.” 

“There!” said John, “‘I was afraid this 
would come.” 

“If I should die young—if she shoud find 
| that I have left every shilling and every acre 
| away from you and her, two of the people I 
love most, and thrown it into the hands of 
| strangers, I could not bear to know that she 
would think meanly of my good sense and 
my affection after I am gone.” 

John was silent. 

“ For,” continued Valentine, “ no one feels 
more keenly than she does that it is not 
charity, not a good work, in a man to leave 
irom his own family what he does not want 
and can no longer use, thinking that it is just 
as acceptable to God as if he had given it in 
his lifetime, when he liked it, enjoyed it— 
when, in short, it was his own.” 

“You alienate it with no such thoughts.” 

“Oh no; God forbid ; but she will think 
I must have done. There is hardly any one 
living who cares for me as much as she does. 
It would be very distressing for me to die, 
knowing she would think me a fanatic, or a 
fellow with no affection.” 

“I was afraid you would think of this.” 

“You will say something to her, John. 
All will depend on you. She will be so hurt, 
so astonished that I should have done such 
a thing that she will never open her lips 
about it to you. I know her, and, and——” 

John seemed to feel this appeal very 
keenly: he could not look Valentine in the 
face. “I acknowledge,” he muttered, “‘ that 
this is hard.” 

“ But you will say something to her ?” 

“ If you can think of anything in the world 
that would not be better left unsaid—if you 
can think of any one thing that for the sake 
| Of her love and sorrow, and my peace and 





| your own memory, should not be left to 
| the silence you deprecate—then tell me what 
| it is.” 

Neither spoke for some time after that. | 
| At last the poor young fellow said, with | 


| against it?” 


something like a sob, “Then you meant ‘hat 
when you mentioned Emily ?” 

“Yes, I did. I felt how hard it was. I 
feel it much more now I know you are going 
to divest yourself of any profit during your | 
life.” He had been looking at Valentine 
anxiously and intently. The large eyes, too 
bright for health ; the sharp, finely-cut features 
and pallid forehead. Suddenly turning, he 
caught sight of himself in the glass, and 
stood arrested by a momentary surprise. 
Very little accustomed to consider his own 
appearance, for he had but a small share of | 
personal vanity, he was all the more asto- 
nished thus to observe the contrast. The | 
fine hues of health, the clear calm of the 
eyes, the wide shoulders and grand manly | 
frame. This sudden irresistible consciousness 
of what a world of life and strength there | 
was in him, had just the opposite effect of 
what seemed the natural one. “ Perhaps he | 
may survive us both,” he thought. “ Who 
can tell ?” 

“ But it seems to me,” he continued aloud, 
‘that we have talked as if it was more than 
likely that Emily and I were to have some 
knowledge and consciousness of this will of 
yours ; and yet the vicissitudes of life and 
the surprises of death ought to place them 
almost outside our thoughts of probability. 
I hope to see you some day as grey-headed 
as your father was. J hope it indeed! it 
may well be the case, and I not be here to 
see.” 

Valentine, always hopeful, was very much 
cheered by this speech. He did not know | 
how John’s thought had been turned in this 
direction by a strong sense of that very 
improbability which he wanted to leave out | 
of the question. 

They remained some time in silence to- 
gether after this—John lost in thought, 
Valentine much the better for having relieved 
his mind. Then Emily came to the door | 
ready for her drive, and looking very sweet | 
and serene. 

“Come, you have been talking long | 
enough. John, how grave you look! I 
could not forbear to let you know that some 
letters have arrived. St. George and Dorothea 
are at home again, and the baby can almost | 
walk alone. But, Val, it seems that you | 
have been inviting young Crayshaw here?” || 

“JT have taken that liberty, madam,” said | 
Valentine. “Have you anything to say | 


Emily smiled, but made no answer. 
“That boy and I suit each other uncom- | 
monly well,” continued Valentine. ‘“ Our | 
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correspondence, though I say it, would be 
worth publishing—stuck as full of jokes as a 
pincushion should be of pins. It often 
amused me when I was ill. But his brother 
is going to take him home.” 

“Ah, home to America!” said Emily, 
betraying to neither John nor Valentine the 
pleasure this news gave her. 

John was silent, still deeply pondering the 
unwelcome surprise of the afternoon. Valen- 
tine was refreshed by her presence, and at 
finding his avowal over. 
| “And so,” continued Valentine, “he wrote 

to me and asked if I would have him for two 
days before he left. He knew that you 
would all be here, and he wanted to take 
leave.” 

“ He is a droll young fellow,” said Emily. 
“Johnnie will miss his ‘chum.’ One of the 
letters was from him. He is to be here in 
an hour, and Johnnie has started off to meet 
him, with Bertie and one of the girls.” 

The other of the girls, namely, Gladys, had 
| betrayed just a little shyness, and had left 
| his young allies to go and fetch Crayshaw 
| without her. Emily meeting her in the cor- 
| ridor as she came up-stairs, had stopped and 
| given her a cordial kiss. 
“ She is so very young, 
| hearted step-mother. 

get it.” 
| She took Gladys with her, and after their 

short drive managed that they should be to- 
| gether when young Crayshaw appeared ; 
and she helped her through a certain embar- 
rassment and inclination to contradict herself 
while answering his reproachful inquiries 
| respecting Blob, his dog. 
| “Father would not let us bring him,” said 
| Barbara, confirming the assurance of the 
| others on that head. 
“T have a great mind to go back all the 
| way round by Wigfield to take leave of him,” 
| said Crayshaw. ‘You think I don’t love 
| that dog? All I know is, then, that I called 
| him out of his kennel the last time I left him 
—woke him from his balmy slumber, and 
kissed him.” 

“Oh, yes, we know all about that,” ob- 
served Barbara. “It was quite dusk, 
mamma, and Johnnie shad stuck up the 
kitchen-maid’s great mop, leaning against the 
roof of Blob’s kennel, where he often sits 
when he is sulky. We all went to see the 
fun, and Cray thrust his face into it. It 
looked just like Blob’s head.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know what A. J. Morti- 
mer could see of a military nature in that 
tender incident,” said Crayshaw, with great 


»” 


thought the warm- 
“She will soon for- 








mildness. “I did not expect, after our long 

friendship, to have a Latin verse written 

upon me, and called ‘The Blunderbuss.’ ” 
Crayshaw had grown into a handsome 


young fellow, and looked old for his years, | 


and manly, though he was short. He had 


quite lost his former air of delicate health, 
and, though sorry to part with the young | 


} 


Mortimers, could not conceal a certain exul- 
tation in the thought of leaving school, and 
returning to his native country. 

“Scroggins has been growing faster than 
ever,” he said, half-enviously. ‘“ Whenever 
he gets from under my eyes he takes ad- 
vantage of it to run up.” 

Emily remonstrated. “I don’t like to 
hear you call Johnnie ‘ Scroggins.’ ” 





Gh, that’s only my poetical way ; the old | 


poets frequently did it. 


‘Lines to his Mis- | 


tress, Eliza Wheeler, under the name of | 
Amaryllis.” You often see that kind of thing. | 


In the same way I write to my chum, A. J. 
Mortimer, under the name of Scroggins. 
‘ Scroggins, of vertuous father vertuous son.’ 
I think it sounds extremely well.” 


Valentine was very well pleased the next | 


afternoon to find himself sitting among a 
posse of young Mortimers and Crayshaw, 


under the great pear and apple trees, the | 


latter just coming out to join their blossom 


to that of their more forward neighbours. It | 
was his nature to laugh and make laugh, and | 


his character to love youth, his own being 
peculiarly youthful. 
was repentant and humble, and he was very 
grateful for the apparent removal of illness. 
He was soon to be well, and hope and joy 


His usual frame of mind | 


woke up in his heart, and came forth to meet | 


the spring. 


John Mortimer and Emily sat near enough, 
without joining the group, to catch the con- | 


versation, when they chose to listen. John 


was peculiarly grave and silent, and Emily | 


was touched for the supposed cause. 


in his presence. 


fears as to his health, and she thought of 
nothing more as the cause of his silence and 
gravity. 

She made some remark as to Valentine’s 
obvious improvement that morning ; in fact, 
his spirits were lightened, and that alone was 
enough to refresh him. 
progress also in the direction he wished ; his 
berth was secured, his courier was engaged, 
and some of his packing was done. 


By degrees the mere satisfaction of Emily’s | 


Valen- | 
‘tine was the only relation left who had lived | 
She knew he had almost | 
a brother’s affection and partial preference | 
for him. She knew that he had doubts and | 


Things were making | 
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| 
| 
presence made it easier for John Mortimer to 
| accept the consolation of her hope. He 
| began to think that Valentine might yet do 
| well, and the burnt letters receded into the 
| background of his thoughts. Why, indeed, 
| unless his cousin died, need he ever allow 
| them to trouble him again? 
| Valentine looked from time to time at 
| John and at Emily, and considered also the 
situation, thinking, ‘He loves her so, his 
contentment with her is so supreme, that 
|| nothing of dead and done crime or misery 
will hang about his thoughts long. He will 
get away, and in absence forget it, as I shall. 
I'll take a long look, though, now, at these 
_ high gables, with the sunshine on them, and 
at those strange casements, and these white 
| trees. I know I shall never regret them, but 
| I shall wish to remember what they were 
like.” 

He looked long and earnestly at the place 
and at the group. The faces of some were 
as grave as their father’s. 

Little Hugh, having a great matter to de- 

| cide, could hear and see nothing that passed. 
What should he give Crayshaw for a keep- 
sake? The best thing he had was his great 
big plank, that he had meant to make into a 
| see-saw. It was such a beauty! Cray loved 


carpentering. Now, the question was—Cray 
would like it, no doubt, but would the ship 


take it over? How could it be packed ? 

Next to him sat Gladys, and what she 
felt and thought she hardly knew herself. 
A certain link was to be snapped asunder, 

| which, like some growing tendril, had spread 
| itself over and seemed to unite two adjacent 
| trees, 
Cray was in very high spirits at the 
thought of going home. She felt she might 
be dull when he was gone. 
She had read his letter to Johnnie ; there 
was in it only a very-slight allusion to her. 
| She had told him how the German governess 
| had begun one to her, “Girl of my heart.” 

He had not answered, but he showed thus 
| that he had read her anecdote. 

His letter to Johnnie ran as follows :— 


| “ AuGustUS JOHN OF My HEART,—When 

I heard I was going home to America, I 

heaved up one of the largest sighs that ever 

|| burst from a young-manly bosom. I’m 

better now, thank you. In short, I feel that 

if I were to be deprived of the fun of the 

| voyage, it would blight a youth of heretofore 
| unusual promise. 

“George Crayshaw, when he saw my dis- 

| may at the notion of leaving this little island 





(into which, though you should penetrate to 
the very centre, you could never escape the 
salt taste of the sea-air on your lips), said he 
was ashamed of me. The next day, when I 
was furious because he declared that we 
couldn’t sail for three weeks on account of 
packing the rubbish he has collected, he said 
so again. There is a great want of variety in 
that citizen,” &c. 


Gladys was roused from her cogitations by 
hearing Valentine say— 

“Sitting with your back to Barbara! 
You'll have to take some lessons in manners 
before you go where they think that ‘the 
proper study of mankind is woman.’” 

“It was I who moved behind him,” ‘said 
Barbara, “ to get out of the sun.’ 

Crayshaw replied with a sweet smile and 
exceeding mildness of tone— 

“Yes, I must begin to overhaul my man- 
ners at once. I must look out for an adver- 
tisement that reads something like this :— 


“¢The undersigned begs to thank his 
friends and the public for their continued 
patronage, and gives notice that gentlemen 
of neglected education can take lessons of | 
him as usual onhisown premises, ateightpence | 
an hour, on the art of making offers to the 
fair sex. N.B.—This course paid in advance. 

“« «Dummy ladies provided as large as life. 
Every gentleman brings a clean white pocket- 
handkerchief, and goes down on his own 
knees when he learns this exercise. Fancy 
styles extra. 

“* ¢ Signed, 
“VALENTINE MELCOMBE. 
“ ¢ References exchanged.’ ” 


“ You impudent young dog!” exclaimed 
Valentine, delighted with this sally, and not | 
at all sorry that Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer were 
out of hearing—they having risen and strolled 
down to a lower portion of the orchard. 

Valentine was seated on a low garden- 
chair, and his young guests were grouped 
about him on a Persian carpet which had 
been spread there. Gladys was roused from 
her reverie by seeing Valentine snatch a 
piece of paper from Crayshaw—peals of | 
laughter following his pretended reading 
of it. 

“ They actually think, those two, of having 
their poems printed,’ Barbara had been 
saying. 

“It would only cost about £30,” said 
Crayshaw, excusing himself, “and Mrs. 
Mortimer promised to subscribe for twenty 
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| copies. Why, Lord Byron did it. If he 
| wrote better Latin verse than Scroggins 
| does, where is it?” 
| “The first one, then,” said Barbara, 
| “ought to be Johnnie’s parody that he did 
in the holidays. Mamma gave him a title 
for it, ‘Ode on a Distant Prospect of leaving 
Harrow School.’ ” 

Then it was that Valentine snatched the 
paper. 

“Most of them are quite serious,” Cray- 
shaw here remarked. 

“ Ah,-so this is the list of them,” said 
Valentine, pretending to read :— 


‘© POEMS BY TWO SCHOOLBOYS. 


“ One.—‘ Lines written on a late Aus- 
| picious Occasion’ (I do so like that word aus- 
| picious), ‘and presented to my new step- 
| uncle-in-law, with a smile and a tear,’ I'll 
| read them :— 
‘ Respecting thee with all my might, 
Thy virtues thus I sing.’ ” 

“It’s a story !” shouted Johnnie, interrupt- 
ing him. “I don’t respect you a bit, and I 
never wrote it.” 

“ Two,” proceeded Valentine, “ ‘The 
Whisper, by a Lisper,’ and ‘The Stick of 
Chocolate, a Reverie.’ Now, do you mean 
to tell me that you did not write these ?” 

“ No, I didn’t! you know I didn’t!” 
| Four,” Valentine went on, “ ‘The City 
| of the Skunk, an Ode.’ Now, Cray, it is of 
| no use your saying you did not write this, 
for you sent me a copy, and told me that was 
| the poetical name for Chicago.” 
| Well,” said Crayshaw, “ I tried that sub- 
| ject because Mr. Mortimer said something 
| about the true sustenance of the poetic life 
coming from the race and the soil to which 
the poet belonged ; but George was so savage 
when IJ showed it to him that I felt obliged to 
| burn it.” 
|  Five.—* To Mrs. M. of M.,’” continued 
| Valentine. ‘“‘It seems to be a song :— ; 

* Oh, clear as candles newly snuffed 

Are those round orbs of thine.’ ”’ 
‘‘ It’s false,” exclaimed Crayshaw; ‘ Mrs. 
| Melcombe indeed! She’s fat, she’s three 
times too old for me.” 

“Why did you write it, then?” persisted 
| Valentine. ‘I think this line,— 


‘ Lovely as waxwork is thy brow,’ 


| does you great credit. But what avails it! 
| She is now another’s. I got her wedding 
| cards this morning. She is married to one 
| Josiah Fothergill, and he lives in Warwick 
Square. 





“S1x—‘ The Black Eye, a Study from Life,’” | 
‘But their things are not all fun, cousin 
Val,” said Gladys, observing, not without 
pleasure, that Crayshaw was alittle put out 
at Valentine’s joke about Mrs. Melcombe. | 
“ Cray is going to be a real poet now, and | 
some of his things are very serious indeed.” | 
“This looks very serious,” Valentine broke | 
in; ‘* perhaps it is one of them: ‘Thoughts | 
on Futurity, coupling with it the name of my | 
Whiskers.’ ” | 
“There’s his ode to Sincerity,” proceeded | 


Gladys ; ‘*I am sure you would like that.” | 


‘** For we tell so many stories, you know,” 
remarked Barbara; ‘“‘say so many things 
that we don’t mean. Cray thinks we ought | 
not.” 

‘* For instance,” said Johnnie, ‘‘ sometimes | 
when people write that they are coming to | 
see us, we answer that we are delighted, | 
when in reality we wish that they were at the | 
bottom of the sea.” | 

** No, no,” answered Valentine, in a depre- | 
catory tone; ‘‘ don’t say at the bottom, that | 
sounds unkind. I’m sure I never. wished 
anybody more than half-way down.” 

Two or three days after this a grand early | 
dinner took place at Melcombe. All the 
small Mortimers were present, and a number | 
of remarkable keepsakes were bestowed | 
afterwards on Crayshaw by way of dessert. | 
After this, while Mr. and Mrs. John Morti- | 
mer sat together in the house the party | 
adjourned to the orchard, and Crayshaw | 
presently appeared with a small box in which | 
had hitherto been concealed his own gifts of 
like nature. Among them were two gold | 
lockets, one for each of the twins. 

‘‘T helped him to choose them,” said | 
Johnnie, ‘‘and he borrowed the money of 
his brother.” 

‘‘There’s nothing in them,” observed 
Barbara. “ It would be much more romantic 
if we put in a lock of Cray’s hair.” | 

“I thought of that,” quoth the donor, | 
“but I knew very well that the first new | 
friend you had, you would turn it out and | 
put his in, just as both of you turned my | 
photograph out of those pretty frames, and | 
put in Prince Leopold after he had passed | 
through the town. You are to wear these | 
lockets.” | 

“Oh yes,” said Barbara, “and how pretty | 
they are with their little gold chains ! ” 

“ Cray, if you will give me a lock of your | 
hair, I promise not to take it out,” said | 
Gladys. 

She produced a little pair of scissors, and 
as he sat at her feet, cut off a small curl, and 
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between them they put it in. A certain 
wistfulness was in her youthful face, but no 
one noticed it. 

““T shouldn’t wonder,” she remarked, “ if 
you never came back any more.” 


of equal conviction and carelessness. 

“‘ Why ? you have no friends at all but us.” 

“No, I haven't,” he answered, and looked 
up at her as she stood knitting, and lean- 
ing against a tree. 

“Of course you'll come,” exclaimed 
Johnnie, “‘you’re coming for your wedding 
tour. Your wife will make you; you're 
going to be married as soon as you're of age, 


/ old fellow.” 


Then Crayshaw, blushing hotly, essayed to 
hit Johnnie, who forthwith started up and 
was pursued by him with many a whoop and 
shout, in a wild circling chase among the 
trees. At length, finding he was not to be 
caught, Crayshaw returned a good deal 
heated, and Johnnie followed smiling blandly, 
and flung himself on the grass breathing 
hard. 
| “Well, I’m glad you two are not going to 
| c..! ~ lL: . ” 
| finish up your friendship with another fight, 
| said Valentine. ; 
| “He’s always prophesying something 
‘horrid about me,” exclaimed Crawshaw. 
| “Why am I to be married any more than he 
|is, I should like to know? If I do, you'll 

certainly have to give up that visit to Cali- 
| fornia, that Mr. Mortimer almost promised 
| you should make with me. Gladys, I sup- 
| pose he would not let you and Barbara come 





“ What fun we might have!” 

“ Yes.” 

“T don’t see if you were a family man, 

” said Johnnie, re- 

turning to the charge, “but if you won't 
|marry, even to oblige your oldest friends, 
| why you won’t.” 
| “Time’s up,” said Valentine, looking at 
| his watch, “and there’s my dogcart coming 
round to the door.” 
| The youth rose then with a sigh, took 
|leave of Valentine, and reluctantly turned 
towards the house, all the young Mortimers 
| following. They were rather late for the 
| train, so that the parting was hurried, and 
| poor little Gladys as she gazed after the dog- 
|cart, while Johnnie drove and Crayshaw 
|looked back, felt a great aching pain at her 
heart, and thought she should never forget 
| him. 

But perhaps she did. 


“Oh yes, I shall,” he answered in a tone | 


| the blossoming trees. 





The young Mortimers were to leave Mel- 
combe themselves the next day, and Valen- 
tine was to accompany them home, sleeping | 
one night at their father’s house by way of | 
breaking his journey, and seeing his family 
before he started on his voyage. 

He was left alone, and watched his guests 
as their receding figures were lost among 
He felt strangely weak | 
that afternoon, but he was happy. The | 
lightness of heart that comes of giving up | 
some wrong or undesirable course of action 
(one that he thought wrong) might long | 
have been his, but he had not hitherto been 
able to get away from the scene of it. 

To-morrow he was to depart. Oh glad 
to-morrow ! 

He laid himself back in his seat, and 
looked at the blue hills, and listened to the 
sweet remote voices of the children, let 
apple-blossoms drop all over him, peered 
through great brown boughs at the empty 
sky, and lost himself in a sea of thought 
which seemed almost as new to him and as 
fathomless as that was. 

Not often does a man pass his whole life 
before him and deliberately criticize himself, 
his actions and his way. 

If he does, it is seldom when he would 
appear to an outsider to have most reason- 
able occasion; rather during some pause 
when body and mind both are still. 

The soul does not always recognise itself 
as a guest seated within this frame ; some- 
times it appears to escape and look at the 
human life it has led, as if from without. It 
seems to become absorbed into the august 
stream of being; to see that fragment zése//, 
without self-lové, and as the great all of man- 
kind would regard it if laid open to them. 

It perceives the inevitable verdict. Thus 
and thus have I done. They will judge me 
rightly, that thus and thus I am. 

If a man is reasonable and sees things as | 
they were, he does not often fix on some 
particular act for which to blame himself 
when he deplores the past, for at times of | 
clear vision, the soul escapes from the bond- | 
age of incident. It gets away from the | 
region of particulars, and knows itself by | 
nature even better than by deed. There is | 
a common thought that beggars sympathy | 
in almost every shallow mind. It seldom 
finds deliberate expression. Perhaps it may | 
be stated thus :— 

The greatness of the good derived from it, 
makes the greatness of the fault. 

A man tells a great lie, and saves his 
character by it. No wonder it weighs on 
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his conscience ever after. And yet perhaps 
he has told countless lies, both before and 
since, told them out of mere carelessness, or 
from petty spite or for small advantages, and 
utterly forgotten them. Nowwhich of these, 
looked at by the judge, is the great offender? 
Is the one lie he repents of, the most wicked, 
or are those that with small temptation he 
flung about daily, and so made that one 
notable lie easy ? 

Was it strange that Valentine, looking 








| lay themt down, where lose them ? 


back, should not with any special keenness 
of pain have rued his mistake in taking 
Melcombe ? 

No. That was a part of himself. It arose 
naturally out of his character, which, but for 
that one action, he felt he never might have 
fully known. 

So weak, so longing for pleasure and ease, 
so faintly conscious of any noble desire for 
good, so wrapped up in a sense as of the 
remoteness of God, how could it be other- 
wise ? 

If a man is a Christian, he derives often in 
such thoughts a healing consciousness of the 
Fatherhood and Humanity of God. He 
perceives that he was most to be pitied and 
least to be judged, not while he stood, but 
when he fell. There is no intention of in- 
cluding here hardened crimes of dishonesty, 
and cruelty, and violence, only those pathetic 
descents which the ingrain faults and 
original frailty of our nature make so easy, 
and which life and the world are so arranged 
as to punish even after a loving God for- 


| gives. 


“These faults,” he may say, “ they seem to 
live, though I shall die. They are mine, 
though I lose all else beside. Where can I 
Is there 
any healing to be found other than in His 


sympathy, His forgiveness who made our | 


nature one with His to raise it to Himself ?” 

The world is not little. Life is not mean. 
It spreads itself in aspiration, it has possés- 
sion through its hope. It inhabits all re- 


| moteness that the eye can reach; it inherits 
| all sweetness that the ear can prove ; always 
| bereaved of the whole, it yet looks for a whole; 


always clasping its little part, it believes in 
the remainder. Sometimes, too often, like a 


| bird it gets tangled in a net which notwith- 


| little while, 


standing it knew of. 
wings ever after. 
descend, 


It must fly with broken 
Or, worse, it is tempted to 
as the geni into the vase, for a 
when sealed down at once 


| unaware, it must lie in the dark so long, that 


it perhaps denies the light in heaven, for lack 
of seeing it. 





If those who have the most satisfying | 
lot that life can give, are to breathe freely, 
they must get through, and on, and out of it. 

Not because it is too small for us, but too 
great, it bears so many down. On the whole | 
that vast mass of us which inherits its nar- 
rowest portion, tethered, and that on the 
world’s barest slope, does best. 

The rich and the free have a choice, they | 
often choose amiss. Yet no choice can 
(excepting for this world) be irretrievable; | 
and ‘that same being for whom the great life | 
of the world proved too much, learns often | 
in the loss of everything, what his utmost | 
gain was not ordained to teach. | 

He wanted all, and at last he can take | 
that all, without ‘which nothing can make | 
him content. He perceives, and his heart | 
makes answer to, the yearning Fatherhood 
above; he recognises the wonderful upward 
drawing with love and fear. 


“This is God! 
He moves me so, to take of Him what lacks 
My want is God’s desire to give ; He yearns 
{o add Himself to life, and so for aye 
Make it enough.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—HIS VISITOR. 


“* The fairy woman maketh moan, 

* Well-a-day, and well-a-day, 
Forsooth I brought thee one rose, one, 
And thou didst cast my rose away.’ 

Hark! Oh hark, she mourneth yet, 
‘One good ship—the good ship sailed, 
One bright star, at last it set, 
One, one chance, forsooth it failed.’ 


*** Clear thy dusk hair from thy veiled eyes, 

Show thy face as thee beseems, 

For yet is starlight i in the skies, 
Ww eird woman piteous through my dreams.’ 

* Nay,’ she mourns, ‘ forsooth not now 
Veiled I sit for evermore, 

Rose is shed, and charméd prow 
Shall not touch the charméd shore.’ 


“There thy sons that were to be, 
Thy small gamesome children play ; 
There all loves that men foresec 
Straight as wands enrich the way. 
Dove-eyed, fair, with me they wonn 
Where enthroned I reign a queen, 
In the lovely realms foregone, 
In the lives that might have been.”’ 


Tuat glad to-morrow for Valentine never 
came. At the time when he should have 
reached Wigfield, a letter summoned his 
brother to Melcombe. 

Emily and John Mortimer had delayed 
their return, for Valentine, whether from 
excitement at the hope of setting off, or 
from the progress of his disease, had been 
attacked, while sitting out of doors, with 
such sudden prostration of strength that he 
was not got back again to the house without 
the greatest difficulty. They opened a wide 
window of the “ great parlour,” laid him on 
a couch, and then for some hours it seemed 
doubtful whether he would rally. 
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He was very calm and quiet about it, did| “We could hardly believe that it was in 
not at all give up hope, but assented when | us, any of us, to throw ourselves away,” 
his sister said, “ May I write to St. George | Brandon answered, “if we were always 
to come to you?” and sent a message in the | warned to the point of prevention.” 
letter, asking his brother to bring his wife| Valentine sighed. “I suppose we cannot 
and child. | have it both ways. If God, because man is 

He seemed to be much better when they | such a sinner, so overruled and overawed 
arrived, and for two or three days made good | him that no crime could be committed, he 
progress towards recovery; but the doctors | would be half-unconscious of the sin in his 
would not hear of his attempting to begin | nature, and would look up no more either for 
his journey, or even of his rising from the | renewal or forgiveness. Men obliged to ab- 
bed which had been brought down for him | stain from evil could not feel that their nature 
into the wide, old-fashioned parlour. | was lower than their conduct. When I have 

And so it came to pass that Brandon found | wished, Giles, as I often have done lately, 
himself alone about midnight with Valen-| that I could have my time over again, I 
tine, after a very comfortable day of little | have felt consoled, in knowing this could not 
pain or discomposure. All the old intimacy | be, to recollect how on the consciousness of 
had returned now, and more than the old | the fault is founded the conscious longing for 
familiar affection. Giles was full of hope, | pardon. But I will tell you more of all this 
which was all the stronger because Valentine | to-morrow,” he added ; and soon after that 
did not himself manifest that unreasonable | he fell asleep. 
hopefulness which in a consumptive patient| A nurse was to have watched with him | 


often increases as strength declines. that night, but Brandon could not sleep, and 
His will was signed, and in his brother’s | he desired that she would rest in an adjacent 
keeping ; all his affairs were settled. room till he called her. In the meantime, 


“TI know,” he had said to his brother, | never more hopeful since he had first seen 
“ that I have entirely brought this illness on | Valentine on reaching Melcombe, he con- 
myself. I was perfectly well. I often think | tinued to sit by his bed, frequently repeating 
that if I had never come here I should have | that he would go up-stairs shortly, but not 
been so still. I had my choice; I had my | able to do it. 
way. But if I recover, as there seems still At one o’clock Valentine woke, and 
reason to think I may, I hope it will be to | Brandon, half excusing himself for . being 
lead a higher and happier life. Perhaps | still there, said he could not sleep, and liked 
even some day, though always repenting it, | better to wake in that room than anywhere 
I may be able to look back on this fault | else. 
and its punishment of illness and despond-| Valentine was very wakeful now, and rest- 
ency with a thankful heart. It showed me | less; he took some nourishment, and then 
myself. I foresee, I almost possess such a | wanted to talk. All sorts of reminiscences of 
feeling already. It seems to have been God’s | his childhood and early youth seemed to be 
way of bringing me near to Him. Some-| present with him. He could not be still, 
times I feel as if I could not have done | and at length Brandon proposed to read to 
without it.” him, and brought the lamp near, hoping to 

Valentine said these words before he fell | read him to sleep. 
asleep that night, and Giles, as he sat by| There was but one book to be read to a 
him, was impressed by them, and pondered | sick man in the dead of the night, when all 
on them. So young a man seldom escapes | the world was asleep, and great gulfs of dark- 
from the bonds of his own reticence, when | ness lurked in the corners of the room. 
speaking of his past life, his faults, and his| Giles read, and felt that Valentine was 
religious feelings. This was not like Valen-| gradually growing calmer. He almost 
tine. He was changed, but that, considering | thought he might be asleep, when he said— 
what he had undergone, did not surprise a| “St. George, there’s no air in this room.” 
man who could hope and believe anything| ‘ You must not have the windows open,” 
of him, so much as did his open, uncom- | answered Brandon. 
promising way of speaking about such a| “Read me those last words again, then,” 
change. said Valentine, ‘‘and let me look out; it’s so 

“And yet it seems strange,” Valentine | dark here.” 
added, after a pause, “that we should be| Brandon read, “The fulness of Him that 
allowed, for want of knowing just a little | filleth all in all.” 


more, to throw ourselves away.” Valentine asked to have the curtain drawn 
XVI—59 
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back, and for more than an hour continued 
gazing out at the great full moon now ra- 
pidly southing, and at the lofty pear-trees, so 
ghostly white, showering down their blossom 
in the night. Brandon also sat looking now 
at the scene, now at him, till the welcome 
rest of another sleep came to him; and the 
moon went down, leaving their shaded lamp 
to lighten the space near it, and gleam on 


the gilding of quaint old cabinets and mir- | 


| 
| TI thought he would have let me kiss her 
once before I went away.” 

Brandon started from his knees by Valen- 
| tine’s bed as this last faint utterance reached 
| him, and rushed up-stairs to his wife’s room 

with all the speed he could command. 
| Qh, so fast asleep! her long hair loose on 
| the pillow. How fair she looked, and how 
| serene, in her dimpled, child-like beauty ! 
“ Love, love !—wake up, love! I want 





rors, and frames containing the portraits of | you, Dorothea.” 


dead Melcombes. 

Brandon sat deep in thought, and glad to 
hear Valentine breathing so quietly, when 
the first solemn approaches of dawn appeared 
in the east ; and as he turned to notice the 
change, Valentine woke, and gazed out also 
among the ghostly trees. 

“ There he is,” said Valentine, in his usual 
tone of voice. 

“Who is?” asked Brandon. 

“My father—don’t you see him walking 
among the trees? He came to see my 
uncle—I told you so!” 

Brandon was startled. He leaned nearer, 
and looked into Valentine’s wide-open eyes, 
in which was no sign of fear or wonder. 

“Why, you are half asleep, you have been 
dreaming,” he presently said, in a reassuring 
tone. “Wake up, now; see how fast the 
morning dawns.” 

Valentine made him no answer, but he 
looked as usual. There was nothing to be- 
speak increased illness till he spoke again, 
faintly and fast— 

“ Dorothea—did he bring Dorothea ?” 

Giles then perceived with alarm that he 
was not conscious of his presence—took no 
notice of his answer. He leaned down with 
sudden and eager affright, and heard Valen- 
tine murmur— 








| She opened her startled eyes, and turned 
| with a mother’s instinct to glance at her little 
child, who was asleep beside her, looking 
scarcely more innocent than herself. 

“Love, make haste! Valentine is very 


ill. I want you to come to him. Where’s 
your dressing-gown ?—why here. Are you 


awake now? What is it, do you ask ? 
_I cannot tell—but I fear, I fear.” 

He rushed down-stairs again, and was 
supporting Valentine’s head with his arm 
when Dorothea appeared, and stopped for 
one instant in the doorway, arrested by some 
solemn words. Could it be Valentine that 
spoke? There was a change in his voice 
that startled her, and as she came on her 
face was full of tender and awe-struck 
wonder. 

“The fulness of Him,” he said, “that 
filleth all in all.” 

Brandon looked up, and in the solemn 
dawn beheld her advancing in her long white 
drapery, and with her fair hair falling about 
her face. She looked like one of those 
angels that men behold in their dreams. 

Valentine’s eyes were slowly closing. 

“ Kiss him, my life!” said Brandon, and 
she came on, and kneeling beside him put 
her sweet mouth to his. 

Valentine did not have that kiss! 


Oh, 


THE END. 





BOAT SONGS. 


I. 


AIR is your face, 
Fair as the roses you set to it, 
While we are sailing, 
Sailing together, 
Through a blue day, 
Flushed with the dawn of desire 
Breaking within us. 


Rushingly, amorously, 
Plumping the sails, 
Blows the brave wind, and fremescent 








Driving and hurtling, 

Presses and rides the boat 

Over the reeling waves, 

Streaked with white lightnings of foam— 
Rolling and ranging and clashing 
Splendid from shore to shore 

In the large look of the sun. 


Dear, like the rapturous ocean, 
Sparkles and thunders my soul, 
And as its sunshine, 

Love, is the thought of your love. 
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II. 


Through the grey water 
Plunges and hisses the boat, 
Bearing us homeward together. 


Low in the west, 

Breaking the thunder blue clouds, 
Gleams the last effort of day, 
Narrow and brief, 

Wan bronzing the palpitant sea. 


The sails 

Lean from the wind, while the cordage 
Creaks, and I lie on the deck 
Arm-pillowed and hushed, with my hand 
All overblown of her hair. 





Thus to be ever! 

Sailing— 

Sailing an infinite twilight, 

Loud in mine ears 

The wild wash and welter of waves, 
And in my soul her thought 
Brooding eternal, 

Like a spent sunset that lingers, 
Wistful and rapt, in a dusk, 

Mystic and changeless. 


Through the dark water 
Plunge and hiss ever, O boat, 
Bearing us onward together ! 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 





THE BREADTH OF GOD’S COMMANDMENT. 


A Sermon preached in Bristol Cathedral, during the Mecting of the British Association. 


“Thy commandment is exceeding broad.”’"—Psaum cxix. 66. 


” ("Ose ye apart into a quiet place and 
rest awhile.” These are the words 
of the Divine Man, when the first mis- 
sionaries whom the world had ever seen 
returned to their Master and “ told Him all 
things, both what they had done and what 
they had taught.” 
In something approaching to a kindred 
spirit, we are ourselves invited to this quiet 
place on the day of rest : 


“ Sweet day, so pure, so calm, so bright ;"”’ 


invited here to pay the meed of reverence 


| and thanksgiving to the God of our spirits, 
| and for a brief hour to turn our thoughts to 
| the whence, the where, and the whither of 


that part of us which can never die ! 

And I cannot but think there is a remark- 
able significance in this place of our as- 
sembling, for within'a few yards of where I 
stand, and in the very midst of us, rest the 
remains of all that was mortal of the greatest 
philosophical divine whom it has pleased the 
Eternal Father, in His providence, to raise 
up—may I say inspire—for the instruction of 
His children in the ways and the thoughts of 
God, so far as appertains to the constitution 
of their human being. The “ Analogy” of 
Bishop Butler, together with his fifteen Ser- 
mons and their immortal preface, stand, I 
think, nearly in the same relation to the inter- 
pretation of human nature, as that which the 
“ Principia” of Newton bears to the consti- 
tution of the material universe. Thus the 
writings of Butler form the complement of the 
philosophical writings of Newton. And so, 





my friends, this building, with all its touching 
associations and the sacred deposits which 
it guards, may well suggest to you the com- 
plement or the supplement of those great 
thoughts with which laborious and gifted 
men have lately filled your minds in relation 
to the material things around you. 

What I propose, then, to-day is, not so 
much to show you, as rather to remind you, 
how all the environments of our being, the 
physical, the human, and the spiritual, are 
parts of one vast scheme, originating with the 
Divine Author of ali things, whereby the 
great human family is in a process of gradual 
development into its perfection; even into 
an ultimate resemblance to the divine—into 
what the Apostle Paul speaks of as “ the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ”: the final end being that the mem- 
bers of the great family of the redeemed 
may be ultimately “filled with all the ful- 
ness of God.” I know that these are awful 
words; we feel them to be so. They 
are not mine; they come, we fondly and 
surely believe, from the Great Father of us 
all, from the throne of the Supreme. 

‘They are akin to the words of the Lord of 
Life when He dwelt among us in the guise of 
flesh : “ Holy Father, I pray that they which 
shall believe on me, may be one in us, I 
in them, and Thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one, and that they may be 
with me where I am, and may behold my 
glory.” Such is the Scripture account of the 
ultimate destiny of our being. 

Qur subject, then, is NATURE—nature, 2.2, 
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in its vastness, and yet in its continuous | ceneralities, or even speculations, if you 
unity—the vastness of the scheme of Pro- | please to call them so, the answer is, that 
vidence, so far as it is discernible at this | great moral mischief has of late befallen, and 
moment, and to ourselves. “ Thy command- | undeservedly befallen, many minds, and 
ment,” thy way, O God, “is very broad.” | some of them even fine minds, by the spe- 
A fit subject this for a discourse in Bishop | cialising or the splitting up of the great 
Butler’s own cathedral ; a fit subject for such | scheme of nature into its smaller sections, 
an audience as yourselves—fit indeed for all "and then analyzing and dissecting these sec- 


but for the preacher, and his appeal (and do | 








all light and strength must be— 
‘What in me is dark, illumine, 


What is low, raise and support.” 


Nature ! 


in all reality it is ? 


firmament beyond us ? 


is emphatically a part of nature—man, I 


scaffolding which contains or supports this 
self. And then, again, surely Human Society 
is a part of nature. Where, then, are you 
to stop in this, the definition of nature and 
the natural ? 
limit to the definition short of this, even the 
sunt total of all thatis. To us, nature is the 
totality of all phenomena. 


And on contemplation you will soon find—in 


this, viz., that this Nature contains a scheme, 
a plan, a purpose—a scheme, a plan, a pur- 
pose as yet but very imperfectly compre- 
hended, but nevertheless a scheme and a 
purpose for all that. And from hence it 
must follow, in the words of the old philo- 


that “ persons’ notions of what is natural 
will be enlarged in proportion to their greater 
knowledge of the works of God and the dis- 
pensations of His providence ;” and the 
bishop adds, “ Nor is there any absurdity in 
supposing that there may be beings in the 
universe whose capacities and knowledge 
and views may be so extensive as that the 
whole Christian dispensation may appear to 
them to be conformable to God’s dealings 
with other parts of His creation, and be to 
them as natural as the visible course of 
things appears to ourselves.” And if the 
preacher be asked why he dwells upon such 





you join him in the appeal) to the source of | 


What is it, after all, that is meant 
by that oft-cited word—that awful word, as | 
Would you confine the 
term to the material environments of man, 
including all things cognizable in the vast 
Will you confine the 
term to such combinations and interactions 
of things material as are discussed in Section 
A, for instance, or in the geological or the 
chemical sections? But surely MAN himself 


mean, in his inner being, his very self, as 
distinguished from the framework or the 


For my own part, I can put no | 


“Thy way, O God, is exceeding broad.” | 


fact, nothing therein is so soon observable as | 


sophical bishop, who though he be dead, yet | 
speaketh—from hence it follows, says Butler, |’ 


tions by themselves and apart, as if they in 
reality stood alone, and without correlation 
to the whole. By this illogical process Na- 
| ture itself is made to appear unnatural! In 
| this way men have been robbed of their hope 
| and their peace, and “‘they have been made 
sad, whom God has not made sad.” Think, 
for instance, and for a moment, of what is 
called the economy of pain, of the long- 
continued and to all appearance the inevit- 
able existence of degradation and misery 
in some parts of the creation. ‘This has 
been urged, and vehemently urged, as incon- 
sistent not alone with the benevolence, but 
even with the omnipotence of the Creator 
and Lord of the Universe. But the true reply 
to all such moral difficulties lies in a refer- 
ence to the scheme of nature zm zits totality. 

In order to be understood in its real scope, 
it must not be taken to bits, any more than a 
watch or a philosophical instrument must be 
taken to bits, and examined piecemeal with- 
out reference to the entire arrangement, and 
to the instrument and the dispensation as a 
whole. 

The great bishop of whom I have spoken 
felt this in his own day. He says, and he 
| truly says, that no system or economy or 
scheme can be properly judged of by an 
| examination of its several parts taken alone 
| and by themselves ; and he cites, as I have 
| done, the instance of a watch. “ Suppose 





placed apart from each other.” “Let a 
| man,” he says, “ have ever so exact a notion 
| of these several parts, unless he considers 
(the respects and the relations which they 
have to each other, he will not have anything 
like the idea of a watch. Suppose these 
several parts brought together, and anyhow 
united, neither will he yet, be the union ever 
so close, have any idea which will bear any 
resemblance to that of awatch. But let him 
view those several parts put together, or con- 
sider them as put together in the manner of 
a watch—let him form a notion of the rela- 
tions which those several parts have to each 
other, all conducive in their respective ways 
to this purpose, viz., to showing the hour 
of the day, and then, and not till then, he 
has the idea of a watch.” 











the several parts of it taken to pieces, and | 
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So it is with the course of things around 
us. We shall not only form a very imperfect, 
but a very erroneous, notion, for instance, of 
the true scope of those wonderful operations 
of which we have recently become cognizant 
in the laboratories of the earth beneath, and 
in the firmament far beyond it—clothing the 
place of our habitation with riches and 
knowledge and conceptions unknown to our 
fathers—unless we view these discoveries 
in relation to their bearing and their effects 
on our human powers and capacities, and on 
our human needs. And so in like manner 
our notions of the framework and the objects 
of our inner being will be confused and un- 
intelligible, unless we regard these inner 
powers and capacities as a whole; and 
specially our conception of human nature and 
human society, will be very imperfect, unless 
they be viewed in the light which streams 
from Bethlehem and from Calvary. It is the 
light streaming from the Incarnation and the 
Cross alone, which removes the shadows of 
our humanity, and discloses, in their true 
proportions, the whence, the where, and the 
whither of our existence. “Thy way,” O 
God, “is very broad.” 

I have said that we even cannot form a true 
conception even of that small part of Nature 


which is involved in modernd iscoveries, if we | 


view them solely as discoveries, and without 


reference to the effects they have produced, 
and as I fondly believe, were designed to pro- 
duce in the development of human powers 


and capacities. In illustration of what I 
mean, let us consider first of all, and for a 
moment or two, the constitution of those 
vapoury whiffs of fire, recently brought with- 
in our cognizance by the aid of the prism ; 
happily it may now be an oft-told tale, but 
none the less instructive for that. You may 
discern in the far distance seething, flocculent 
expanse, the elements, suppose, of soda, of 
flint, of lime, of coal, and of iron; but if 
that be all therein that comes within the 
scope of your conception, the spectacle, 
beautiful as it is to you, is so far unmean- 
ing, that you would infallibly overlook its 
scope and its nature and the varied purposes 
it is intended to serve. Now suppose you 
could watch for ages upon ages, the slow con- 
densation of the fiery expanse into a globe— 
a globe like our earth. After the lapse of still 
further time you might perceive myriads of 
sentient creatures, by a power involuntary to 
themselves, manipulating this lime and soda, 
and carbon and flint, gathering therefrom it 
may be food, and forming thereby beautiful 
habitations for themselves, forming them un- 





l 
| consciously indeed, but amidst the pleasure 
| of existence, and up to the extent of their 
several capacities for joy. You would see 
that when the measure of this pleasurable 
existence had been fulfilled, these beautiful 
habitations, now no longer needed for the 
support of life, at length accumulate into 
mountains, like the Jura range, for instance, 
or form continents and strata from their 
debris. But again, if that were all, the 
spectacle, so far, would present to your 
minds only a deeper enigma and a greater 
wonder still. Once more you would over- 
look or misunderstand the scope and the 
nature of the scheme before you. But at 
length a new form of animated existence 
appears upon the now ancient globe, erect, 
intelligent, and as compared with other and 
previous forms of life you might call it even 
God-like : by slow degrees he learns to 
quarry these sepulchres of ancient but de- 
parted life, and therefrom, now, by no in- 
voluntary power, but consciously and with 
ever-varying and with ever-increasing skill, 
fashions habitations for himself, and the 
various conveniences of life; ever. im- 
| proving and improving in intelligence and 
| capacity by the very discipline of the diffi- 
| culties of the toil. At length from the flint 
and the soda he now forms a telescope and 
a microscope; the one revealing to him 
worlds hitherto unknown, and the other dis- 
closing many of the secrets of his own 
abode, each of them enlarging and enlarg- 
ing his conceptions of nature and of himself 
as a part of nature, and giving him increasetl 
capacity and new starting-points for fresh 
accumulation of experience. Finally, he takes 
the same materials ready to his hands, and 
with a prism discovers one of the first links 
in the process by which the place of his 
habitation has been ultimately prepared. 
Now what are the inevitable conclusions 
which a reasonable man must form from the 
revelation of all this wonderful sequence of 
events? I stop not now to detail all the 
consequences of his new conceptions, but 
apparently the first and the chief conclusion 
would be that the intelligent creature so 
lately placed upon the slowly consolidated 
globe was part of some wonderful scheme; a 
scheme, a dispensation amenable to law and 
to design, though a scheme, a dispensation, 
a design, a Nature, as yet very imperfectly 
understood. You would observe also a 
wonderful correlation between the latent 
capacities of the intelligent denizen now at 
last placed upon the earth, and the mate- 
rials which everywhere surround him, and 
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which, in the remote ages of the past, had | and then departs—it is the voice and the 
been all along and manifestly prepared for | judgment of God. Nevertheless, in some 
the express purpose of developing those | mysterious way, as yet imperfectly under- 
latent powers with which his being is en- | stood, this voice has either lost, or has never 
dowed. And lastly, you would observe the | yet acquired, its effectual and proper power. 
extreme slowness of the processes by which | It has right, but as yet it has not might. 
the various ends of this Nature or this dis- | When in any man, through the redemption 
pensation are accomplished—slowness, I | of Christ Jesus, and by the operation of the 
mean, when compared with the natural term | divine sanctifying Spirit on his affections, 
of the creature’s own terrestrial life. A | this voice is heard and its authority obeyed, 
salutary lesson this, and greatly needed to | then the Kingdom of God is set up in that 
check the impatience and remove the de-| man’s heart: and when the time shall come, 
spondency of many of us in our contem- as assuredly it will come, when all shall 
plation of the scheme of Providence, of | hearken and obey, 

which we form a part. “A thousand years in 
thy sight, O God, are but as yesterday.” The high behest, and every heart obeys,”’ 

“Thy way is very broad.” | then shall be established the Kingdom of 

Now what I wish you herein to observe is | Christ on earth. 

the utter mistake in which you would be in-| And while discoursing or reflecting on this, 
volved, if you isolated any single stage of | the awful constitution of our inner being, we 
this wonderful and progressive process, re- | cannot but turn our thoughts on those obsti- 
garding it as final, and as forming the end | nate questionings, those irrepressible curios 
and scope of the great scheme itself, What | ties, those inevitable yearnings of our nature, 
you had observed, even for ages upon ages, | which form a necessaty part of our being, 
were but the parts of things; shadows of|and which cannot be stifled or evaded. 
things moving past your cave, in a slow but | Now, seeing that no natural appetite, passion, 
stately march towards a consummation pos-| or affection exists within the man, without 


“* When every nation hears 





sibly beyond the reach of your conception. 

‘I hasten now to a consideration, and | 
it can be but a momentary one, of that | 
. other side of our nature which we designate | 
as moral, and it is here especially that we 
may take the great bishop as our guide. ‘The 
moral constitution of that Human Nature, he 
intimates, consists in this, that we are en- 
dowed with certain appetites, passions, and 
affections, each of which has its own distinct 
and proper objects for its gratification, and 
these all are so correlated together, that by 
the regulated exercise and gratification of 
these appetites, passions, and affections, the 
preservation and the welfare of our being 
are secured. In this respect, and so far, 
man differs but little from the brutes. But 
man, as distinguished from the brutes, is 
endowed also, over and above, with a re- 
flecting principle, or a conscience, as we 
call it, and to this conscience is assigned 
authority and right in the regulation of these 
active powers. No sooner do we set any one of 
these active powers upon its gratification, than 
conscience comes forth from the recesses of 
its abode and pronounces judgment on the 
deed. Forthwith a voice is heard—*“ This is 
right,” “That is wrong”—a voice inevitable, 
inexorable, spontaneous; it is the voice of 
God within us. It comes forth unbidden 
like the stern implacable goddesses of the 





ancient drama, é¢ drops the ballot in the urn, 


| some correlative and special objects for its 


gratification, there comes the question, where 
shall we find the natural objects of these 
importunate desires,— 
** Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavour, 
Nor man nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy?” , 

The answer to this question—the objects of 
these importunate desires—can be found, and 
only found, in those sacred pages which, as I 
have already said, tell us of the wondrous tale 
of Bethlehem, and Galilee, and Bethany, and 
Olivet, and Calvary—which tell us of that one 
matchless Divine Man, who brought life and 
immortality to light, himself at once the 
pattern of humanity in its perfection, and the 
manifestation to us of the Eternal Father, so 
far as we mortal men can abide the efful- 
gence of a glory that is’ ineffable. “ ‘Thy 
way, O God, is exceeding broad.” 

I have spoken of Bishop Butler ;—in this 
place, and on this occasion, it was for me 
inevitable. And if it be at all excusable 
for aught to be spoken from this pulpit that 
is in any degree personal in its bearing, 
then I may be permitted to offer one or two 
remarks which may possibly afford some addi- 
tional interest to the theme. Many many 
years ago, it was my fortunate lot to be 
associated with a most noble college, where 
two branches of study were especially en- 
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couraged. The one was the “Principia” of 
Newton, the other was the “Analogy” of 
Butler, and his Sermons on Human Nature. 
Fortunate for us, the students of that day, 
the “Principia” necessarily became, as it 
were, a portion of our mtellectual being; and 
as for the “ Analogy,” it was my duty and my 
pleasant occupation to learn it by rote. As 
years have rolled onwards, the intellectual 
assimilation of such a work as Newton’s 
taught me not to distrust, God forbid, or 
even to receive in cold acquiescence the 
wonderful accessions of knowledge, and the 
grand conceptions which have come to the 
men of our day in unexampled abundance, 
but at once to hail their successive advents 
with gratitude and praise, 


“When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security.’ 


On the other hand, the truths contained in 


| the writings of Butler, thus early engrafted 
| into my spirit, have kept my own mind, and 





I am sure they have kept many other minds, 
clear and erect, amidst the clouds and the 
conflicts which have enveloped and assailed 
the principles of the divine morality and the 
verities of the Christian faith; they have 
preserved us alike from the negations and 
from the phantasies of the day. If on such 
am occasion as this, either from pusillanimity 
or from reserve, I had held my peace, the 
very stones of this Cathedral would have 
cried out. And lest you may think that 
what I have, in all loyalty, ventured to say 
of Bishop Butler has been said in exaggera- 
tion and excess, I will read to you a few 
lines taken from an address spoken very 
recently by one of the gravest and ablest 
statesmen of the day. ‘‘ Bishop Butler 
taught me,” so said Mr. Gladstone, “ Bishop 
Butler taught me, forty-five years ago, to 
suspend my judgment on things I did not 
understand. Even with his aid I may often 
have been wrong; without him I think I 
should never have been right. And O that 


this age knew the treasure it possesses in 
him, and neglects!” 

I have said that the tomb of Butler lies in 
the midst of us. You will find also two 
inscriptions to his memory on the walls of 
the Cathedral ; the one of them in Latm 
by Dr. Forster, his much-loved friend and 
chaplain, simple, terse, incisive, as if the 
chaplain, by long companionship, had caught 
the very spirit of his patron; the other is 
couched in the more eloquent and compre- 
hensive, but still faithful, language of the 
poet Southey. 

Bishop Butler, at the age of one-and- 
twenty commenced his career as a philo- 
sophical divine, by a memorable correspond- 
ence with the ripest metaphysician of the 
age, Dr. Samuel Clarke, on the @ priori evi- 
dence for the being of God. He excused 
himself for his intrusion on that able theo- 
logian, by telling him, in his fourth letter, 
that he had resolved “¢o make the search 
after truth the objet of his life.” I have 
endeavoured to show you how well he kept 
that noble resolve. 

Such was the commencement of Butler’s 
career. And the termination was like to the 
commencement. Shortly before his death, 
while walking in the garden and conversing 
with his chaplain on the things that apper- 
tain to the life to come, Butler stopped 
short, and after musing for a moment, he 
gravely said, “I feel my foot upon the 
Rock.” ANnpD THAT RocK was CHRIST. 

When nature was sinking, and the spirit 
of the great good bishop was well-nigh in 
the more immediate presence of Him whom 
he had loved and served, his chaplain re- 
minded him of his Saviour’s words, 
that cometh unto me, I will in nowise cast 
out ;” the dying man was just able to articu- 
late, “ Oh, this is comfortable!” and expired. 

In life may we also, in our several degrees, 
follow after truth; and both in life and in 
death may our minds, like Butler’s, be 





** stayed on God.” 
C. PRITCHARD. 





WINTER. 


I. 
BLUE-green firs waver in a water wan, 

Save where red boles and robes unmoved and dim | 
Show the keen wizard Frost prevails upon 
Even rivers ; a low clink bewrays a slim 
Bird who hath lighted on the marge to drink. 
Aerial webs invisible, that link 
Sere russet fern with glumes of yellow grass, 
And green fir-needles, are palpable star-chains 
Of fairy jewels ; from furze points they pass ; 
Every dark green lance of broom sustains 


| Like burden; all are fledged with crystal soft, 

| Mist frozen in plumelets ; many a taper tuft 
| Adorns the wine-stained bramble, and the blade, 
And bronzy twigs of trees bereft of shade. 


II. 
Brakes white with frost, and orange reeds are fair, © 
Beneath yon sombre masses of cold firs, 
Stream-mirrored, while a silver birch’s hair 
Hangs, like dark smoke, athwart the leaden air. 
Winter upon small marish pools confers, 
As on our panes, with palms and wreaths of hers, 
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A delicate starflower beauty, rivalling 
All fragile water-petals of sweet spring : 
Sprinkles wine-dark ferruginous fens and ling, 
Desolate lowlands where the bittern booms. 
And now at nightfall, from where forest looms, 
A dragon train wails ’thwart the solitude 
Flame-breathing, with a long self-luminous brood, 
And livid long low steam among grey glooms. 
III. 
Snow falls—hath fallen—all the land is white. 
Pure snow clings frozen to labyrinths of trees: 
They in a narrow lane aloft unite ; 
Winter hath clothed with a pure foliage these, 
Pitying them, bereft of spring’s delight. 
How fairylike their veiled pale silences ! 
Feathery shadows a grey mist informing 
With beauty, as frail corallines dim sea. 
Some alien planet our earth seems to be! 
Earth lies fair in her shroud and slumbereth ; 
So fair the pure white silence of dim death! 
Lo! the sun’s fleeting phantom faintly warming 
Mists into heaven’s blue, while they flush and fice: 
Budding birchsprays hang laughing jewelry 
Of opal ice athwart the lift that clears ; 
Clinking it falls, or melts in jubilant tears. 
IV. 
Gaily snow flounces earthward in the sun, 
Or frozen glisters with an icy edge 
To windward of the elmbole ; birds in dun 
Plumage, fair-formed elves, whistle in the hedge, 





Scatter its ermine mantle ; as they run, 

Dint earth’s blithe stainless carpet ; shake the foam 

Splashed upon all green brambles, and red-fruited 

Hollies, or thorns, or briars, where they roam ; 

Our ever sweet-songed robin richly suited, 

And birds reserving for a leafier home 

And lovelier lands the voice wherein love luted, 

Erewhile in yon dead summer: shadows blue 

Nestle where beast or man hath trodden deep 

In crisp starred snow; fur mantles fair endue 

Thatched roof, wain, barn and byre, and slowly creep 

To a fringe of diamond icicle: the waters are asleep. 

No skaters whirr and whirl, as erst, upon the impri- 
soned grey 

Smooth water; no chubby children slide and shout 
and play. 

Pile the illumining logs within, and let them crackle 
gay! 

Bright holly and green mistletoe cheering our hearths 
we keep: 

Warm glint the polished chairs and glasses, while 
yule fires glow deep. 

But when dear babes lie dreaming, with a halo near 
the moon, 

And at their nursery doors are set small fairy- 
appealing shoon, 

There will float a voice of mystic bells over earth’s 
pale swound, 

And sweet sad fays of memory to haunt us in their 
sound ! 

RODEN NOEL, 





FRA ANGELICO’S WORK 


IN ST. MARK’S, FLORENCE. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “GIFTS FOR MEN.”’ 


ASARI’S well-known description of the 

character of Fra Angelico is beautiful; 
but we scarcely need words to tell us what 
manner of man the painter was, if we have 
access to his own witness in the convent of 
St. Mark’s. Here for thirty years Fra An- 
gelico prayed and worked ; and though Cor- 
tona has the fresh bloom of his youth, and the 


| Vatican hides the perfect fruit of his later 


years, yet it is at St. Mark’s that the revelation 
ot his lovely soul can be best received. 

I will give a few preliminary explanations 
of the localising terms I use, in the hope 
that some of my readers may like to identify 


| my descriptions with the pictures described ; 


but beyond this I shall wander in and out of 
the cells without binding myself with any 
guide-book necessities of detailed procession 
from entrance door to the prior’s cell. I will 
begin with the frescoes in the Dormitory. 
The Dormitory consists of three corridors, 
forming three sides of a square. Standing at 
the head of the little stair, we see a corridor 
stretching to our right. This I will call the 
corridor of the library. At right angles to this 
on our left hand is a corridor with twenty-two 
cells, eleven on either side. This I will call 
the corridor of the Virgin. At the end of this 
is the third side of the square, six cells for 





the novices on one side of a passage which 
leads to a raised apartment of three cells, 
which belonged to the prior. The intense 
interest of the times of Savonarola and of the 
art of Fra Bartolommeo.consecrates this raised 
apartment; but this is an interest of a later 
day than that of Fra Angelico. 

After long, lonely musings in these cells, 
the first generalising thought that visited me 
was the vision of womanhood here enshrined. 
Thus first, perhaps, because I was made tremu- 
lously self-conscious of my own womanhood, 
as of a presence here possible only by reason 


of the casting out of that order of Domini- | 


cans to whom belonged so many names dear 
to my reverence. Fra Angelico’s ideal of 
womanhood is so lofty that the Protestant can 
scarcely fail to feel that there is deep signifi- 
cance in the banishment of woman from the 
frescoes in the novices’ cells, where, unaccom- 


panied by woman, St. Dominick always kneels | 


beside the Cross alone. To receive the spiri- 
tual mystery of womanhood, such spiritual 
growth is required as no novice could be 
supposed to have attained. 

On the other hand, that mystery of 
womanhood is brought before us as so divine 
in its humanity, so human in its divinity, 


that scarcely could the Romanist receive the | 
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for women’s eyes. 
In the third left-hand cell of the Virgin’s | 
corridor, woman kneels with lovely sim- | 
plicity, receiving, as a woman should, the | 
angel’s message. In the tenth cell of the | 
same corridor, human to the quick is the’ 
mother who stretches out her hands with 
anxious look, as if afraid that Simeon may 
let her infant fall; as if instinct with longing 
to have her baby back in her arms again. 

In the cell of Gethsemane, women watch 
and pray in the “one hour” when the'! 
chosen three could 
not keep awake. 
Peter, James, and 
John slumber heavi- 
ly in the very pre- 
sence of their suffer- 
ing Lord and friend, 
while Mary and 
Martha, though a 
wall hides all that is 
passing from them, 
are mindful of their 
Beloved. Full of 
love, and sorrowing 
much, where Jesus 
lies dead, women 
clasp his feet ;* and 
beautiful exceeding- 
ly are the women 
who bring their vase 
of ointment. to the 
This _last- 
named fresco in the 
eighth left-hand cell 
of the Virgin’s cor- 
ridor ranks amongst 
Fra Angelico’s purest delights. 

One of the women gazes down into the 
tomb, astonished to find it empty. Her 
hand is lifted and held over her eyes to 
shade them from the light, and the light 
from which she shields her eyes that they 
may the better search the dark grave, 
streams from the risen Saviour, who, white 


|| and shining, soars above her. 


Woman, whom seekest thou? The living 
among the dead? Woman, why weepest 


|| thou? Because thou findest not the body of 


the dead? Said He not unto thee that if 
thou wouldest believe thou shouldest see the 
glory of God? Cease thy weeping, not, 
because unseen by thee life continues ‘other- 


revelation and not pérceive the individual | where, but because thy very own shall be 
worth of personal women in the mystery of | again seen, and heard, and touched by thee. 
godliness, and not feel that these visions | Raise thy head and see Christ, the Resurrec- 
wait to be read in their fullest significance | tion and the Life, “the first-fruits of them 
| that slept.” 





Corridor in St. Mark’s. 


At every mystery woman as well as man is 
present, except, indeed, at the institution of the 
| earthly showing forth of the death of Christ. 
| There woman enters only as indivisibly one 
with her Lord, as having “her head covered.” 
This strange picture of the “ Last Supper ” is 
in a cell in the corridor of the library. The 
fathers of the churches stand and open their 


‘mouths wide, that the Lord may fill them. 


Jesus passes along the line and puts the 
wafer into each mouth. Woman is rightfully 
not present here as 
a visible separate 
individuality, for this 
commemorates the 
manifestation of the 
one great unity of 
all sacrifices, volun- 
tary and inveluntary, 
which was consum- 
mated in the Man, 
in and from and for 
whom woman has 
her being. 

The mystery of 
\ that sacrifice is pic- 
tured in these cells 
as surely no other 
than the beatified 
painter has ever suf- 
ficed to picture it. 

We can trace the 
marvellous _ history’ 
from its beginning! 
in the past to the 
prophetic glories of 
the future. The 
human child is not crossed in infancy, save in 
the honour given by God of the seal of faith 
laid upon him. Angels foretell his birth, the 
hosts of heaven sing triumphant strains for 
Him. The mother’s love, the prophets’ joy, 
the saints’ adoration, the shepherds’ worship, 
the magi’s gifts, are all heaped upon Him. 
Heaven baffles his foes. Mystery of blessing 
which is shown to us repeated in the king- 
dom of the heavens, where the infant sits 
upon the knees of the enthroned mother. 
The radiant child, with glory on his golden 
hair, takes up the sphere in his hand as “a 
very little thing,” and smiles upon surround- 
ing saints, who, in their day, counted it all 
joy to die ‘for his name’s sake.* 
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~ # Second left-hand ‘cell of Vi irgin’s Corridor. 












* On the wall of the Virgin’s Corridor. 
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upon that. vision, 
in small compass. 
The human life passes through the waters 


of baptism, and rising from them receives 


floating out of the bosom of a great white 
| Rose, into whose bloom the whole heaven 
has burst,— 
* Arrayed in semblance of a snow-white rose, 
That holy army is revealed to sight, 
Which for his spouse in death our Saviour took.” * 
Instinct with the divine free will of the 
| Omnipotent Love the man stands before us 
on the Mount of Transfiguration.t Moses 


the death, which He should accomplish—not 
suffer, but accomplish—at Jerusalem. Moses 
and Elias have been speaking with Him, but 
both are silent now, and are fading away be- 
fore his exceeding glory ; only the heads of 
them are left visible, gazing on Him, who has, 
while they spake, arisen before them to the 
height of his exceeding majesty. Clothed in 
robes of white, so white as no fuller on earth 
could whiten them, Jesus stands with arms 
outstretched as if on the cross ; revealer of 
| the Father, son of the mother, He shall draw 
all unto Himself. Already are the first-fruits 
at his feet. ‘The disciple loved by Jesus, with 
his face turned full towards Him, holding up 
| one hand to shade his eyes while he gazes 
| upon Him who in the beginning was with 
God, and was God, is falling forward before 
those feet which show beautiful upon the 
mountains. _ St. James kneeling, lifts up 
pure hands and a calm and holy brow. 
Bewildered, striking out both hands, turning 
half away from the vision as if he knew not 
where he was, and wist not what he was 
saying, faces us that Peter who, of all the 
twelve, in his own failure and rising again, 
best makes manifest the truth of redeeming 
grace which alone is the key of heaven. 

The suffering Son of God is revealed to 
us, not as on the Mount of Transfiguration 
shining with the divine intent, but as passing 
through the hour of awful accomplishment. { 

Seated on a mock throne, a stick for a 
sceptre in one hand, and in the other a ball 
of mud for the sphere, we see Him who 
bore our sins and carried our transgressions. 
A transparent handkerchief is bound over 
his eyes, through which we can dimly dis- 





* In one of the right-hand cells of the Virgin’s corridor. In 
these eleven cells the frescoes are by pupils of Fra Angelico, 
except this of the Baptism and one other of Saints meeting 
Christ bearing His cross in a wild Desert. 

+ Sixth left-hand cell of the Vi irgin ’s Corridor. 


Often in imagination I return and look | cern “those patient eyes and _ tender,” 
and receive from it|hands are around Him, hands only, cut 
| teachings too many and too great to speak of | off, and having no heart or form of man 


the witness of the Divine Dove, which comes | 


and Elias have been speaking with Jesus of | 


| attached to them. What a tale they tell! 
| Here a hand open with the palm upward, 
|the hand of Pilate, saying, “ Behold the 

Man.” There a hand in flight, the hand of 
| the friends that desert him. Here a hand 
|that fillips at his glory, there another 
| with a rod smiting Him. A head is there 

also, detached from any form of man, the | 
head of a slave lifting the hat off his cropped 
| head in mock reverence, while the base 
| cheeks contract in the act of spitting at Him. 


i 


| 





| These detached members are deeply signifi- 
| cant of the individual nothingness of those | 


| who deliver themselves over as servants of 
sin to work unrighteousness. “ As a dream 
when one awaketh, so, O Lord, when thou 
awakest shalt thou despise their image.” 
They and their work shall pass away before 
the brightness of thine appearing. Even 
before my eyes they pass away, as I look 
on Him who was smitten for our transgres- 
sion, upon whom it pleased the Lord to lay 
the burden of usall. Isee no more the mul- 
titude of the ungodly, but only that divine 
mystery wherein the Son manifests the 
Father, wherein the Word manifests in the 
flesh the mystery of the eternal sacrifice. 
And even as utter destruction swallows up 
the sinners, aud I look and they are not, 
arises the voice of redeeming grace, pray- 
ing, “Father, forgive them, they know not 
what they do;” saying, “ No man has power 
to take my life ; I lay down my life of myself” ‘4 
crying, “Look unto me, and be ye saved ;’ 
exulting, “TI, ‘if I be lifted up, shall yo 
all unto me.” And on the steps of that 
throne I see a man and woman sitting, the 
man pondering over the written record of 
that day, the woman musing on its memories 
till her heart burns. Each of these is 
utterly alone, and unconscious the one of 
the other. Both of them so filled with 
the thought of Him who was rejected and 
despised of men, have yet no impulse to 
raise their heads and look on Him. Their 
presence intensifies my knowledge of his 
utter loneliness ; for these whose souls are 
full of Him are so immeasurably far away, so 
“out of space, out of time,” in relation to 
Him, that no impulse moves them to look on 
Him! Yet, though thus afar, they are near 
—nay, they are ONE with Him. Never was 


spiritual truth expressed with like fulness; the | 
loneliness, the heart-desolation, the spiritual 
unity, the only enduring life, all made manifest. 





+ Seventh left-hand cell of Virgin’s Corridor. 








And would we learn what endures of 
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| that terrible day and hour, let us pass into 
| the cell where is the vision of the Virgin’s 

coronation.* Every part of this picture is 
| worthy of reverent love ; but I will dwell only 
|| upon the upper portion, where we see Jesus 
|| and the Virgin. Her hands are folded upon 
| her bosom ; her head is slightly raised towards 
| the King, before whom her form is bent in 





H 


lovely form, in fine white linen, which is the 
righteousness of saints, clothing which has 
been “granted” to her desire. The King has 
turned towards her, and has raised his atms 
in a sudden impulse of delighting love, and as 
such impulse rises in his heart, forth from his 
fingets passes the crown. This crown, set 
| thick with symbolic gems, is not held in his 
hands, but floats from his fingers, and passes 
towards the Virgin’s head, guided only by 
his delighting impulse. 
| No evanescent glory of momentary gleam 
is here, but a heavy crown wrought with 
long labour. In the sphere of the things 
that are seen, before such a crown as this 
could have been brought forth, every varied 
power of man’s physical and mental and 
spiritual nature must have been called into 
strenuous and prolonged action. The diver 
must have braved the perils of the ocean, to 





| beds. The miner must have brought from 
| the deeps of earth such gems as these. 
| What ingenuity must have been elaborated 
| into skill before chasing such as this was 
| wrought! What divine insights, what pa- 
| tient analysis, must have combined to perfect 
| this symbolic use of minerals and of work ! 
Yet, in a moment, with the uplifting of his 
| hands, the Word gives it to his Beloved! 
And whence comes it that He can thus, at 
| his own impulse, cause a crown such as this 
to be? It is, that in Him is incarnated every 
labour. He has wrought with blood and 
| tears. He has descended from the heavens ; 
his faithfulness has teached down to the 
| clouds of our transgressions, below the moun- 
| tains of our provocations, to the bottom of 
| the depths of our judgments.t He has 
| laboured ; He has suffered; He has con- 
quered. The crown with which He crowns 
| his Beloved is the fruit of his sufferings, is 
| the memorial of his unsparing love. 
| Thou desirest, Lord, to bless,and forth from 
| thine impulse floats the Crown, gemmed and 
| wrought with sign and seal of all that such 
impulse meansin God. ‘Thou desirest, Lord, 
| the truth, and can thy desiring ever fail ? 


J 











* Ninth left-hand cell of Virgin’s Corridor. 
+ Psalm xxxvi. 5, 0. 





tear such pearls as these from the deep sea- | 





Truth at thy desire will shine, compelling the 
false to pass away. Thou desirest, Lord, 
and I have power, out of failure’s mire, to rise, 
touched by cleansing, quickening rays which 
stream from that impulse-created crown. 
Thou desirest, Lord, my heart, and infinite 
raptures thence have birth. Thy desire will 


| make me such as delighting impulse wills to 
adoration ; she is covered entirely, head and | 


crown. 

Unworking, unworthy, weak and ignorant, 
I passed from that vision of the crown back 
to the Child set on the knees of the enthroned 
mother, and saw with other, larger eyes that, 
according to the fulness of that God in 
whose image man was created, male and 
female, shall be the glory of the throne. 

The full consummation of the triumph, 
when the Son, having destroyed all enmity, 
shall give up the kingdom to the Father, and 
God shall be all in all, is not pictured in 
these cells. The time had not in those days 
come for such open prophesying of the king- 
dom of the Father; yet there is, for hearts 
that can understand, the shining of that 
kingdom’s promise in the enthronement of 
the mother, of that mystery of love which 
suffers not the play of free will to the willer’s 
damage, but binds with swaddling bands, 
and holds in strong embrace ; which requires 
full restitution of every injury, and has faith 
to receive its dead again. 

But it is time I should leave this sacred 
place. I will give only a few words to the 
many treasures of which I have not yet 
spoken. 

The tender friendship between Fra An- 
gelico and Fra Antonine, and the well | 
known story of the elevation of the latter to 
the archbishopric of Florence, lends interest 
to the cell of St. Antonine facing the stair 
to the Dormitory. Here we find the por- 
trait of Fra Lorenzo, who was master 
of the noviciates in the days when the two 
brothers, Guido (afterwards Fra Angelico) 
and Benedetto, came from the province of 
Mugello to join the Dominican order at 
Fiesole. Under the charge of this worthy 
man they travelled to Cortona, where, during 
ten years’ residence, Fra Angelico formed 
the friendship of the saintly Antonine. 
A beautiful profile sketch of Antonine 
adorns this cell. It is by Fra Bartolommeo. 
As the artist was not born till sixteen years 
after the death of the saint, he was per- 
haps helped in his work not only by the 
mask taken of the bishop’s face after death, 
but also by Fra Angelico’s sketches of his 
friend—sketches which we may presume to 
have existed, though the only likeness men- 
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tioned by Vasari—the St. Antonine of the 
Dominican Tree of Life in the Chapter- 
house—is by critics said to be misnamed. 

In St. Antonine’s cell is a fresco which | 
wakes the loving smile at the adorable sim- | 
plicity with which Fra Angelico goes on his | 
way expressing himself, unconscious of the | 
possibilities of laughter, without which our | unite in one impulse of pure delight. 
knowledge of him would be but imperfect. | When we pass up the steps into the inner 

It is a fresco of Christ’s Descent into Hell. | cell raised at the end of the corridor of the 
At the approach of the Lord the gate of library, and find ourselves in the retreat which 
hell has fallen suddenly. So unexpected | Cosmo de’ Medici built for himself, and to 
and sudden has been the fall, that it has | which he often retired for converse with the 
knocked a devil down beneath the crash. | gentle painter and his friend, Fra Antonine, 
There he lies squeezed flat under the pon- | we feel that the scene, at that time, repeated 
derous weight, and up through the keyhole | as it were in spiritual thythm, the picture on 
twists his tail in quivering agony. The its walls, where Eastern kings bow the knee 
sudden smash has sent another devil off in | before the Child set in the midst of them. 
desperate haste into the recesses of the | | The same uniting of things that differ ap- 
cavern, out of which pours a long procession | pears in the great picture of the Crucifixion, 
of the prisoners of the grave, headed by Adam | in the Chapter House. 
and Eve, and the dark-haired, beetle-browed | The arrangement, as pointed out by Mrs. 
Cain, all rushing to meet the Saviour. | Jamieson, is significant, which gives us, to 

In a cell in the corridor of the library, | the right of the wonderful group of fainting 
a smile is also awakened by the sight of | women, St. Mark, as patron of the corivent, 
Malchus standing quite still while Peter, kneeling and holding his Gospel; behind him, 
deliberately, with the bluntest of knives, and St. John the Baptist, as patron of Florence ; 
the vaguest seeking after the cues of anatomy, | beyond these, SS. Lorenzo, Cosmo, and 
carves off his ear. Yet while one smiles, one | Damian, present here as patrons of the 
feels that were the painter standing there, an | Medicis, patrons of the Dominicans. But 
overpowering reverence would obliterate all | such allusiveness, in such a theme, would in 
possibility of any look save that of the down- | other hands be offensive as a taint of worldli- 
cast eye of silent worship. |mess. Fra Angelico’ s purity avails to make us 

In these cells, as in all spiritual delights, | feel that not flattery, but an innocent deference 
we find the secret of vital unity. While the | and gratitude to benefactors, and an innocent 


his day, alike of Constance and of Florence, 
failed to extinguish free dispute, or to unite 
the Roman and the Greek—the celestial 
creations of Fra Angelico, “resistless in 
|their soft serenity,” “before whom power 
itself were powerless,” avail to make the 
/whole community of the spiritually bom 


involved noise of the Medicis and the Popes | delight in uniting city and convent, the rich 


of Fra Angelico’s time have brought forth no | and the poor, around the cross, prompted 
result unto perfection—while the councils of | 


the artist’s hand. 
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6 Noe: 27th of September, 1875, will be 

long remembered in South Durham. 
It was a day of holiday-making and festivity ; 
and from all parts of the north of England, 
as well as from places more distant, crowds 
of well-dressed people, bent on making the 
occasion memorable, poured into the district. 
It was the greatest gala day Darlington 
had ever known. 
first railway on which the locomotive engine 
ever travelled had been opened in the 
district, and the jubilee of the railway interest 
which has developedvinto such colossal pro- 
portions, had come. A new force, the power 
of which was but feebly estimated by the | 
most sanguine, had then arisen, creating new 


Fifty years before, the | 


industries and developing old ones a hun- 
dred-fold, calling towns and villages into 
existence, and changing the whole face of the 
country. The little Stockton and Darling- 
ton line, opened on the 27th of September, 
1825, was the herald of this revolution ; and 
the people of the north felt it was fitting they 
should celebrate, with all the emblems of 
local rejoicing, the greatest landmark in our 
modern industrial history—a landmark which 
the world owes to the sagacity and persever- 
ance of a handful of north-country Quakers. 
The idea of celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the opening of the Stockton and 
Darlington railway originated with the 





| Directors of the North-Eastern Company, 
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whose system is the direct result of 
the little line. Its twenty-five miles, con- 
structed with a capital of £125,000, and 
bringing in a revenue of £18,305, owning 
two locomotives, one carriage, and a few 
waggons, was the nucleus of an agglomera- 
tion of local and other lines now extending 
over fifteen hundred and eight miles, and 
having an authorised capital of £ 57,332,804. 
The one engine which first started, baptized 
“ Locomotion” by its maker, George Ste- 
phenson, and known as “ Puffing Billy” to 
the simple country folks of South Durham, 
has grown into thirteen hundred, and the 
passenger-carriage and waggons have de-| 
veloped into seventy-seven thousand nine 
hundred and forty-nine carriages and wag- 
gons of all sorts and sizes, which if spread 
out in a straight line would extend over 
nearly two hundred miles. The success of 
the North-Eastern system was heralded by 
that of its first progenitor, which paid a 
dividend the first year, and after ten years 
was returning fourteen and fifteen per 
cent. to its shareholders. Like the rest 
of the railways, the North-Eastern has had 
its evil days; and in the times when the 
over-sanguine “King Hudson” controlled 
its fortunes, they were at a sufficiently low 
ebb ; but it has long since taken its place 
as one of the best-paying and best-managed 
lines of the United Kingdom. In voting 
£2,000 to help to commemorate the open- 
ing of the first railway, the directors of the 
North-Eastern were therefore only mindful 
of their due responsibilities. Their sugges- 
tion was warmly seconded not only in South 
Durham, but throughout the north of Eng- 
land, and the interest of the railway jubilee 
spread far and wide. 

It would have been strange had it been 
otherwise. In fifty years the railway system, 
of which the foundations were laid in the 
Stockton and Darlington, has attained enor- 
mous proportions, and by its conquests over 
time and space, has, with its relative, the 
electric telegraph, revolutionised the manu- 
facturing, commercial, and social conditions 
of the civilised world. In Great Britain the 
twenty-five miles of 1825 had become, in 
1874, more than sixteen thousand miles; the 
same year the United States could boast of 
over seventy-four thousand miles; all the 
countries of Europe, in greater or less de- 
gree, have followed suit ; and the iron horse 
and iron road have won further triumphs 
in Asia and South America. The railways 
of the world embrace a total mileage of 
more than one hundred and sixty-four 





thousand miles, the construction of which 
has been estimated by Sir John Hawkshaw to 
have cost £3,200,000,000, or about four 
times the amount of England’s national debt. 
The vast changes due to the railroad and 
the telegraph, the contrast in manufacturing, 
commercial, and social relations between 
1825 and 1875, are universally appreciated, 
and the commemoration of the Railway 
Jubilee was, therefore, of world-wide interest. 
Through no fault of the promoters, how- 
ever, it was more of a provincial than a 
national celebration. There was a great 
gathering of railway magnates and local 
notabilities at Darlington; and crowds of 
sight-seers flocked through its narrow streets 
in honour of the occasion ; but the absence 
of men of a nationally representative cha- 
racter made it less comprehensive than it 
well might have been. The Government 
was represented by Sir Charles Adderley, 
when the presence of the Prime Minister 
might have been looked for; and the hope 
that Mr. Gladstone might be there was not 
realised. The local landed interest, which 
so pertinaciously opposed the railway at the 
first, was represented by the Duke of Cleve- 
land, who so far atoned for the errors of his 
predecessors by unveiling the statue of the 
late Joseph Pease, the former treasurer of the 


Stockton and Darlington Railway, and to 
whose energy, and that of his father Edward 
Pease, the success of the scheme was largely 


due. Mr. J. W. Pease, M.P., who replied 
to the congratulatory speeches on the part 
of the family, was the sole survivor present 
of the band who, fifty years before, made the 
first trial trip over the first line. An exhibi- 
tion of locomotives was a feature of the 
commemorative proceedings, and curiosity 
was satisfied with the sight of the original 
engine “ Locomotion,” looking puny and dingy 
compared with its more powerful successors 
of the present day. The six and a quarter 
tons of “Locomotion” are but a small 
weight compared with the upwards of thirty 
tons of the engines of to-day, yet it has 
been recalled how a writer in the Zimes of 
January, 1825, predicted that the enormous 
weight of the comparatively small engine of 
that time would shatter both railroad and 
engine whenever the attempt was made to 
travel at so great a speed as ten or fifteen 
miles an hour. The inspection of the 
engines and the unveiling of the statue of 
Joseph Pease were followed by the inevi- 
table banquet. Darlington had been trans- 
formed by the arts of the decorator, and 
wore a festive garb, the shops and places of 
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at the Stockton Town’s House. It was on 
this occasion the first engineer made the 
often-quoted speech whose prophecies have 
| been so amply fulfilled. Giving the reins to 
his fancy, Stephenson declared that those 
who listened to him would live to see the 
day when railways would supersede almost 
all other modes of conveyance, and would 
become the great highway for the king and 
all his subjects. ‘ The time is coming,” he 
added, “‘ when it will be cheaper for a work- 
ing man to travel on a railway than to walk 
on foot.” 

The day came at last when the iron horse 
made its appearance on the spot, and great 
was the curiosity it excited. The ignorant 
rustics gave expression to their feelings of 
disappointment, not unmingled with stern 
disapproval, when they found the iron horse 
was “nothing but a steam-engine set on 
wheels,” instead of more nearly resembling 
a live horse. Rude as it was—having neither 
the multitubular boiler nor the fire-box after- 
wards invented—the first locomotive, burning 
not coke but coal, was yet fitted for its pur- 
pose. It was placed on the rails at Aycliffe 
Level, the boiler filled with water, and the 
coal and wood made ready. How was it to 
be lighted? There were no lucifer-matches 
in these days, and a lantern was about to be 
sent for when one of those present—a man 
who is still living in Darlington—produced a 
burning-glass which he had been accustomed 
to use for his pipe, and succeeded in pro- 
ducing a light; so that the first locomotive 
that ran on a railroad was lighted directly 
from the sun. 

The railway, such as it was, without sta- 
tions, platforms, or signals, a bare line of 
rails, running between fences and hedges, 
from Shildon to Stockton, was completed in 
September, 1825; and on the 2oth of that 
month the Experiment Passenger coach, 
described as ‘a long car, with doors at each 
end, three windows at each side, and a table 
down the middle,” arrived. On the evening 
of the 26th, the coach having been connected 
with the locomotive, some members of the 
Committee made a trial trip from Shildon to 
Darlington—the first passenger train ever 
run on a railway. The engine was driven 
by James Stephenson, the brother of George. 
The formal opening of the railway was fixed 
for the following day, the 27th. It was four 
years since the first sod had been cut, and 





now the object of so much labour and 
anxiety was to be thrown open to the public. 
The Stockton and Darlington Railway is 
described in the advertisement of the open- 
ing as “ commencing at Witton Park Colliery 
in the west of this county, and terminating 
at Stockton-upon-Tees in the east with its 
several branches to Darlington, Yarm, &c.” 
Great preparations were made for the occa- 
sion, and enormous was the excitement of 
the bystanders when the train of thirty- 
eight carriages or waggons carrying some 
hundreds of people, and weighing about 
eighty tons, moved off when George Ste- 
phenson turned on steam. When it arrived 
at Darlington it was found that two hours 
had passed since the start. Two hours in 
getting nine miles; but there had been 
frequent interruptions. One waggon twice 
went off the line, and at last had to be left 
behind, while the engine had broken down, 
and half an hour elapsed before she could be 
righted again. The average speed had been 
at the rate of eight miles an hour; not a very 
rapid rate, but it was regarded then as a 
brilliant triumph. The great point was that 
the practicability of travelling by railway 
was demonstrated. The line was a success, 
and at a dinner in the Town’s House, after- 


‘wards given by the elated proprietors, there 


was enthusiastic approval when a share- 
holder said, “he considered that facility 
of communication by means of railways had 
been fully established by the experiment of 
to-day.” The railway had become a fact, 
and the great railway era was fairly opened. 
It is not our business to write its history 
during the last fifty years.“ We indicated at 
the outset the immense system which has 
grown from the small beginning made on the 
27th of September, 1825. At the jubilee 
banquet, Mr. Moon, the chairman of the 
London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany, in responding to the toast of “The 
Railways of the World,” said, “ Although 
railways had done great things during the 
last fifty years, a half century in the history | 
of an invention was as nothing. He ventured | 
to predict that in the next fifty we should | 
see greater things than any which have yet | 
been witnessed.” George Stephenson’s pre- 
diction seemed much more unlikely of fulfil- 
ment at the time it was uttered than Mr. 
Moon’s does now. 
J. SCOT HENDERSON. 
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COSMICAL ASTRONOMY. 


By PROFESSOR TAIT. 


NO. 


\ E must now take a rapid review of| 

some of those more puzzling cos- 
mical phenomena where spectroscopic me- 
thods appear to give us the means of testing 
the explanations suggested on other grounds. 
Such, for instance, are those of Comets. In 
superstitious times these were regarded as 
portents of evil to the human race: they 
have occasionally had the distinction of 
being put under the papal ban, and even 
now they are generally allowed to be capable 





of doing considerable mischief to planets | 
which may encounter them. 

One thing must sedulously be borne in | 
mind when we attempt to explain any singu- 
jar natural phenomenon. J/Ve must not, on | 
any account, introduce new and hypothetical 
explanations until it has been clearly shown | 
that what is already certainly acquired to 
physics ts incapable of furnishing an explana- 
tion. Newton long ago laid down this pro- 
position in the first of his Rules for Philoso- 
phising in words to the effect that “more 
is in vain when less will serve;” and again | 
in the last of these he observes that “ this 


rule must be followed that the argument 
from induction may not be evaded by hypo- 
theses,” one of the most stinging remarks 


ever made by so calma philosopher. Bear- 
ing this in mind, let us consider seriatim 
some of the more prominent of the phe- 
nomena which have to be explained. 

I. The paths of comets, unlike those of 
planets, are rarely nearly circular :—they 
affect, in fact, almost every variety of form 
consistent with the law of gravitation, from 
ellipses of the most moderate excentricity to 
others so excentric as to be undistinguish- 
able from parabolas. And there are appa- 
rently well-ascertained cases of hyperbolic 
orbits, which (as they are not closed curves) 
of course imply that the comet once gone is 
for ever lost to the solar system, unless the 
disturbing effect of some huge planet should 
permanently alter its path. 

II. Unlike the planets, which (with the 
exception of some of the small asteroids) 
move nearly in the plane of the ecliptic, 
comets move in planes of all inclinations, 
sometimes even nearly perpendicular to the 
ecliptic. 

III. The planets, without exception, move 
round the sun in the same direction as the 
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earth moves; but comets’ motions are as 
often retrograde as direct. 

From these observed facts the obvious con- 
clusion is that, as a rule, comets did not origi- 
nally belong to what we call the solar system— 
that huge mass of scattered materials which, 
falling together by their mutual attraction, 
agglomerated themselves into the sun and 
planets, all rotating in the same sense about 
their axes and about one another. Comets 
must, therefore, in great measure, be considered 
as later importations; consisting of matter 


| which meets, or is met by, the solar system 


—both having, previously to their mutual 


'action’s becoming sensible, been travelling 


independently in space. ‘Thus we need not 
be in the slightest degree astonished at any 
form of orbit, however excentric, in a 
comet :—provided always it be consistent 
with the law of gravity:—and you see at 
once that an immense step has been gained 
in the complete explanation of one part of 
their extraordinary behaviour. 

But more, the observed disturbance pro- 
duced by Jupiter's attraction upon Lexell’s 
Comet showed the power of the larger 
planets to entirely alter the orbit of a 
comet; and so we have no difficulty in 
understanding how the sun, by means of 
these huge feelers as it were, manages to 
catch and to retain in the solar system 
myriads of passing masses which otherwise 
(according to the law of gravity) would de- 
scribe hyperbolic orbits, and so make only 
one appearance—except indeed in cases of 
direct impact, or as the possible effect of 
a resisting medium surrounding the sun. 
[There are some curious and interesting re- 
searches into the distribution in space of the 
known orbits of comets, which will certainly 
some day lead to results of importance ; but 
their consideration would only confuse an 
elementary lecture like this. ] 

IV. When a comet first becomes visible 
to the telescopic observers who are nowadays 
always on the look-out—sweeping the whole 
heavens on every clear night—it is usually 
seen as a feebly luminous disc, gradually 
fading in brightness from the middle to the 
(undefined) boundary. As it approaches the 
sun it becomes steadily brighter, and of 
much less acua/, though often of greater 
apparent, diameter. It is, in fact, rapidly 
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shrinking in bulk. About this period it 
usually becomes somewhat oval in appear- 
ance, asa preludetothe development of the tail. 
This “‘ extraordinary appendage,” as Herschel 
calls it, lengthens out with inconceivable 
rapidity, often at a rate hundreds of times 
more rapid than the greatest planetary velo- 
cities with which we are acquainted. Its 
transverse motion is in many cases even 
more rapid, because the tail is, on the whole, 
directed outwards from the sun; and when a 
comet (such as that of 1843) describes 180° 
about the sun in two hours, you may easily 
calculate at what enormous rate the end of a 
tail at least a hundred millions of miles in 
length must move, so as to keep nearly in a 
line from the sun’s centre to the comet. 
You will find it to be somewhere about @ 
Sith of the velocity of light! 

On this point Herschel observes, ‘It 
seems utterly incredible that . . . it is one 
and the same material object which is thus 
brandished. If there could be conceived 
such a thing as a negative shadow, a moment- 
ary impression made on the iuminiferous 
eether behind the comet, this would repre- 
sent in some degree the conception such a 
phenomenon irresistibly calls up.” 

V. While this is going on, the head of the 
comet exhibits a state of perpetual change, 
sometimes almost periodic. Luminous jets, 
as they are called, are seen at intervals to 
shoot out towards the sun, and then to be 
bent backwards again as bya powerful wind. 
In this way the coma, or hairy envelope of 
the comet’s head, often presents a curious 
appearance of many strata ranged round it, 
like the coats of a leek, and continued 
backwards to the taii. From the nucleus 
backwards the central portion of the tail 
appears less bright than the sides, giving the 
impression of a hollow, transparent, lumi- 
nous cylinder. 

VI. Some comets have more tails than 
one, that of 1744, for instance, had at least 
six arranged like the spokes of a fan. A 
splendid display of a fan-like tail was afforded 
by the comet of 1861. 

VII. No solid nucleus has yet been 
certainly observed in any comet, though it 
has been fancied that the nuclei of some 
have shown phases like those of the moon or 
Venus. [If this observation be verified, it is 
easily explained by a change of form of the 
nucleus itself, as in V., so we need not farther 
advert to it.] In fact, fixed stars, even of 
small magnitude, are readily seen—wzthout 
any visible displacement—through all parts of 
the tail, and even of the head, of a comet. 





VIII. The colour of the tail of a comet 
resembles, on the whole, that of the moor®r 
Jupiter, though it is usually much inferior to 
them in actual brightness. In some large comets 
the head was observed to have a bluish or 
greenish hue, easily distinguishable er se, 
without the contrast afforded by the tail. 

What we now seek is an explanation of 
these strange appearances which shall be con- 
sistent with the known properties and motions 
of ordinary matter. We are not to try to get 
over such difficulties (as Hegel, for instance, 
did) by assuming the existence of “ celestial 
matter” endowed with properties unknown 
to the terrestrial chemist or physicist. Do 
we in fact observe on earth anything at all 
resembling these appearances? If so, can 
we not thus frame a reasonable and defensi- 
ble explanation of them ? 

The first thing that strikes us as to be 
explained is the apparently unaccountable 
magnitude of the velocities involved— 
velocities certainly not producible under the 
circumstances by even the sun’s attraction 
on a portion of ordinary matter—and which 
have led comet-theorizers to devise all sorts 
of electric repulsions, &c., which of course 
they make out to be as much more intense 
than gravitation as is requisite to account 
for the motions. Anything can thus be 
accounted for. Now, if we are to keep to 
known forces and known properties of matter, 
we must at once allow that we cazxot explain 
such velocities if they be actual, and not 
merely apparent. Hence, we are led by 
sober physical considerations to regard them 
as apparent merely, and then we are surprised 
and delighted to find that the problem becomes 
exceedingly simple. 

Think for a moment how we should have 
been puzzled, had we not known that air is 
compressible and elastic, by the velocity of 
sound (which is twelve times as great as that 
of the wind in a violent hurricane), and think 
how completely shattered was the corpus- 
cular theory of light when the velocity was 
shown to be 180,000 miles per second. In 
either of these cases it is a state of arrange- 
ment of portions of matter which is handed 
on, not matter itself. An excellent instance 
may be seen by looking through two sets of 
railings ; or two sheets of perforated metal 
(such as are now employed for the sides of 
meat-safes). As you walk past you see a 
phantom set of rails, or of perforations (due 
to the mere re/ative positions of the real 
objects), which phantoms in many cases move 
vastly faster than the spectator, although it 
is his motion which is the cause of the ap- 
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pearances observed. In the case of musical 
sounds of medium pitch and loudness, the 
rate of motion of the air particles on which 
they depend is somewhere about the hun- 
dredth or the two-hundredth part of that of 
the sound itself. In the case of the lumi- 
niferous ether the proportion is unknown, 
but probably is enormously greater. From 
all these instances we see that mere changes 
of relative position of a number ot detached 
objects may easily give rise at a distance 
to the appearance of motions incomparably 
greater than the actual ones. 

Think next of the appearances presented 
by a flock of crows, still better a swarm of 
bees, and best. of all a flock of sea-larks. 
Any one of the three, seen from a distance 
so great that the individuals cannot be 
separately discerned, goes through with 
great rapidity changes of form quite as re- 
markable as any recorded by observers of 
comets. But in especial the sea-bird cloud 
is sometimes invisible altogether when the 
line of sight is much inclined to the surface 
in which the birds for the moment lie, but 
is seen at once as a dark or bright streak the 
instant that surface is seen edgewise as it were, 
z.¢ When the eye is brought by the motions 
of the birds into a tangent plane to the 
surface in which they are situated. This, 
remember, is altogether independent of the 
contrast of brightness with the background. 
depending as the latter may do upon the 
different colours of the breasts and backs of 
the birds, and their usually keeping all in 
similar positions at any one time. Now you 
have a notion how the tail of a comet may 
suddenly start into visibility along its whole 
length at once, or by degrees from one end 
to the other, without anything being violently 
shot out from the comet at rates otherwise 
unknown in the Cosmos, and under the action 
of forces unknown as yet to natural philoso- 
phy. The tail, in fact, has been there all 
along, only we could not see it, until the 
relative motions of the comet and the earth 
produced the requisite optical conditions. 
And, as no two observers see the same rain- 
bow or halo, nor (to use a more homely 
but even more effective analogy) the same 
edge to a thin cloud of tobacco-smoke, 
though each sees the meteor or the definite 
boundary of the cloud, so the tail we see 
to-day may consist wholly or partially of 
materials different from those of yesterday ; 
and thus the gigantic motions of the tail in 
sweeping round the sun may be merely the 
running along of the optical condition of 
visibility among a swarm of separate objects 
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each of which is moving with a velocity 
neither extravagantly greater nor extrava- 
gantly less than would characterize a planet 
or other portion of matter at the Same 
distance from the sun; or (more accu- 
rately) than would belong to the comet itself 
if it were a solid mass with the same orbit. 
Until it has been shown that something 
observed in comets is totally irreconcilable 
with this explanation, I consider we are bound 
to keep to it in virtue of the principle of 
Newton already quoted. Although its home- 
liness and simplicity may render it contempti- 
ble in the eyes of those who feel conscious 
that if they had had to prescribe the laws of 
the universe, they could have made it much 
better than it is; that very homeliness and 
simplicity speak strongly in favour of its 
truth to all who have seen what extraordi- 
narily complex phenomena nature is con- 
stantly producing by the simplest means. 
In fact, there is an embarras de richesses in 
this simple hypothesis, for it is capable 
of explaining almost any phenomena what- 
ever in the changes of comets and their 
tails, whether such phenomena have ever 
been observed or no. 

Let us make the assumption, then, that 
a comet is a mere shower or swarm of 
stones—from macadam, through brickbats, 
up to boulders, and perhaps even farther— 
and try whether we can explain certain 
other phenomena besides the mere changes 
of form, which we have seen can easily be 
explained. It will make the whole more 
intelligible if I deal with a definite numerical 
case, which may not be that of any particular 
comet, but will help to fix the ideas, and 
thus to show generally what sort of results 
may be expected to follow from our assump- 
tion. We know nothing as yet about the 
masses of comets, except that, in certain 
cases at least, they are very small, as no 
measurable effect seems to have been pro- 
duced by any of them on the motion of 
any of the planets. It does not by any 
means follow from this that their masses 
may not occasionally be of the order of that 
of the earth, for instance; but to err on 
the safe side we shall keep far within that. 
Herschel’s speculation on this subject must, 
I fear, be, with all the respect due to so 
great a name, treated as little better than 
ingenious trifling. He says, ‘It will then be 
evident that the most unsubstantial clouds 
which float in the highest regions of our 
atmosphere, and seem at sunset to be 
drenched in light, and to glow throughout 
their whole depth as if in actual ignition, 
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without any shadow or dark side, must be 
looked upon as dense and massive bodies, 
compared with the filmy and all but spiritual 
texture of a comet.” 

Before making our calculations, however, 
it may be well to notice how easily the visi- 
bility of stars through the comet’s densest 
part follows from our assumption. Take 
a star of the size and brightness of the sun, 
for instance, and suppose it at five times the 
distance of the nearest fixed star. It would 
be barely visible to the naked eye. Yet even 
a boulder of 25 feet in diameter could not 
wholly eclipse it if the boulder were farther 
off than about half a million of miles, or 
twice as far as the moon only. And the 
relative motion of the earth and boulder, in 
a direction perpendicular to the line joining 
the earth and star, would require to be only 
a few feet per second (a most excessively 
unlikely case) to enable us to observe the 
eclipse, even if it were total, so brief would 
in general be its duration. A cloud of 
stones, each of an inch cube, and each ad- 
joining two 20 feet asunder, would require to 
be more than 300 miles thick to reduce the 
light of a star seen through it to about 4'sth. 

We will therefore assume—as a reasonable 
and at the same time very instructive ex- 
ample, whose results will throw great light 
on the applications of the hypothesis gene- 


rally—that we have a swarm of brickbats 
flying in space about the sun, and exerting 


gravitating action on one another. Suppose 
them, while still at a great distance from the 
sun, to be so far apart that their mutual 
attractions may be neglected ;—still the mere 
fact of their describing each (about the sun) 
an orbit very similar to that of its neigh- 
bours will lead to their gradual approxima- 
tion to one another as the group approaches 
the sun. ‘Their mutual attractions will not, 
on the whole, tend to alter considerably the 
diameter of the group when they come sensi- 
bly into play ; they will rather cause each sepa- 


| rate brickbat to describe a quasi-elliptic orbit, 
whose centre is the centre of the group; 


and so the individual brickbats will fly back 
and forward among one another like the 
bees in a swarm, the swarm itself speeding 
on as a whole. 

Now suppose the whole mass of the group 
to be ye'soth of the mass of the earth (this 
is probably very far below the average), and 
suppose the separate brickbats to be at any 
one time distributed with something like 
uniformity through a sphere of 10,000 miles 
radius (this, again, is greatly below the ave- 
rage), the relative velocity with which a brick- 





bat, coming from the outer iayer, would pass 
by the centre of the group would be roughly 
about 500 feet per second. It would de- 
scribe its ellipse in about seven or eight days. 
A smaller assumption for the radius of the 
sphere, and a larger assumption of the 
whole mass, would each have given a greater 
value for this velocity. 

Now, though birds and bees may fly about 
in swarms, without impinging on or jostling 
one another, gravitating brickbats will not 
do so for any considerable time. Hence 
frequent collisions, each attended with 
several kinds of consequences, such as— 

1. Heating, it may be to incandescence, 
of the parts of the stones which impinge. 
As there is (probably) no convection of heat in 
planetary space, the cooling will be very slow. 

2. The production of glowing gas, also to 
cool mainly by radiation, and that of only a 
few definite wave-lengths, so that very little 
may thus go a very long way. 

3- Quickening of one of the impinging 
masses, and retardation of the other. Taken 
along with (1) and (2), this seems easily 
capable of accounting for the luminous ‘jets, 
and their being gradually stopped, partly by 
fresh impacts, partly by the gravitation of 
the whole group. 

4. Smashing of some of the stones into 
smaller pieces. Thence tail-dust and gra- 
dual degeneration of material, and scattering 
in irregular layers, some of which form the 
gauzy envelopes of the head; others are 
ready, when seen from the proper point of 
view, to appear as rays, or additional tails. 

There are two ways of judging whether 
these causes are adequate to explain the 
appearances of comets. The most direct 
would be, of course, to try the effects of 
actual impact at high velocities, by firing 
stone bullets against an iron or stone target, 
and observing the effect by the spectroscope, 
as well as by other humbler appliances. 
This is an experiment which assuredly wil 
be tried some day; but I in vain en- 
deavoured, some years ago, through the 
agency of the British Association, to get it 
tried at Shoeburyness, where every facility 
could be had for it at a few days’ notice. 
Failing in this, I .tried experiments with 
grindstones driven at great speed, but had 
to relinquish them in consequence of the 
danger attending them. 

Without experiments of the nature just 
alluded to it is not easy to see exactly what 
will happen in such cases of impact, but a 
few rough calculations may help us to some 
general ideas. Suppose, then, in the above- 
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assumed swarm of brick-bats, two to im- 
pinge on one another, each with the velocity 
(already calculated) of 500 feet per second. 
Suppose the mass of each to be 100 lbs., 
and suppose the heat developed by the 
impact to be entirely confined to 1lb. of 
matter near the points of contact. Also 
suppose the whole energy of the blow to be 
converted into heat. 

The whole energy is 2X }X 100X 500°—32 
in foot-pounds. To convert it into heat 
units, divide by Joule’s equivalent (for centi- 
grade degree) 1390. Also let the average 
specific heat of the stone be 0.25, which is a 
large allowance. Then it is easy to calculate 
as the rise of temperature 

Sx jx seen ger 2250 centigrade degrees. 
32X0°25 X 1390 

This is quite sufficient to volatilize a part 
of the pound of stone considered, besides 
raising the remainder to a white heat. 

The size of the stone, taking 2.5 as a fair 
average specific gravity, would be about 
10 inches cube—since the mass of a cubic 
foot of water is about 63lbs. ‘This is a very 
fair specimen of a brickbat. 

The number of such 
swarm will be about 


Volume cf earth in cubic feet 


I A 
1000 xX (3)? cubic feet 


in the assumed 





(the factor 2 being introduced because the 
mean density of the earth is roughly double 
that assumed for the stones), 





= 136X 10!8 nearly. 


1000 


es 4 (3°14) 4000° x 5280? 
or 2 10 ~ 


Now suppose only ome collision per second. 
There are, in a year, 


365 X24 X60X60 or 315 X10° seconds nearly. 
There would thus in the assumed group be a 
possibility of one collision per second for 


1 136 13 
¥ >— Io” or 2,150,000,000,000 years, 
315 


even supposing no stone ever to be more 
than once in collision with another ! 

Hence, allowing the a/fogether extravagant 
and unnecessary number of one million collisions 
per second, there is material for more than two 
million years of this process. Besides, we 
must remember that the collisions are only 
frequent when the comet is comparatively 
near the sun—that is, duting a very small 
fraction of the period of a revolution, and 
thus the number of years just given may be 
very greatly extended. 





I do not think that any of you will be 
inclined to deny that here—however rough 
has been our calculation (provided it is even 
approximately correct), and however inade- 
quately it expresses the whoie possibilities of 
any one case—here we have the means of ex- 
plaining, on simple well-known physical prin- 
ciples, all of the second set of peculiarities 
exhibited in the behaviour of comets which 
have been briefly stated above. 

There remain but two points of primary 
importance to consider, so far as our special 
numerical example is concerned—z.e. the 
possible brightness and transparency of an 
agglomeration of brickbats such as we have 
supposed. As the whole mass is + jjath of 
that of the earth, and the volume (+;")* times 


| as great, while the specific gravity is about half 


—the brickbats occupy only z,';,th of the 
whole space through which they are scat- 
tered. ‘Thus the average distance between 


° . 3 . 
contiguous ones is about A/ 8009 X 10 In., 


or about 17 feet. 

Such a swarm, therefore, (I spare you the 
calculation) will shine, by scattered sunlight, 
with brightness sensibly equal to half that 
of a slab of the same stone at the same 
distance from the sun. It would, however, 
be practically opaque to starlight. Hence 
it would probably suit our inquiry better if 
we were to regard the integral fragments of 
the nucleus as being considerably larger than 
1o-inch cubes. ‘The intensity of each im- 
pact would thus be increased, though their 
frequency would be diminished—the bright- 
ness would remain practically the same, but 
the opacity would be, in great part, got 
rid of. 

Considering all this, it is obvious that the 
smaller we suppose the discrete particles 
forming the tail of a comet to be, much 
smaller must the mass of the whole tail be— 
not because of the (very small) additional 
brightness which additional mass would give 
it, but because it would become practically 
opaque. 

Let us again return to observed facts :— 
You will see at once that the following fit 
directly into our hypothesis. 

IX. It has been proved, by observation 
and calculation jointly, that certain periodic | 
displays of shooting-stars (especially the so- 
called August and November groups) which 
occur at definite points on the earth’s 
orbit, coincide with the passage of the 
earth through regions close to the orbits of | 
known comets. On these occasions the 
luminous tracks of the great majority of the 





























| from perfectly definite points in the heavens— 
points which are found to agree with calcula- 
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(then usually) large number of shooting-stars | 
or meteorites observed appear to diverge 


tions based upon the supposition that the 
meteorites are fragments of matter moving 
round the sun nearly in the orbit of one or 
other of these comets, and therefore moving 
according to the same laws as the comets 
themselves. Moreover, the brilliancy of the 
display, and the number of meteorites visible | 
in a given time, are generally greater the 
nearer is the corresponding comet to the | 
point of least distance of its orbit from that | 
of the earth. In the case of the November 
meteorites we thus have maxima of brilliancy | 
every thirty-third year or so, the periodic time | 
of the comet being about thirty-three years. 
[There are modifications to be made in 
this statement, but it would take me out of 
my way to allude farther to them in so| 
elementary a lecture. This remark must be 
extended to several other statements I have 
made to you to-night.] It is now quite 
understood that shooting-stars are mere 


fragments of matter rendered incandescent | 


by the heat generated in their extremely 
rapid passage through the resisting ter- 
restrial atmosphere. But even in the most 
brilliant of recent meteorite - showers it 
has been held as probable that the average 
meteorite does not contain more than an 
ounce or so of matter, so that there may be 
less than a pound of mass in each cubic 
mile or so of the cometary spaces through 
which the earth has (as yet) been known to 
penetrate. On our present assumption as to 
the nature of comets, it is clear that we have 
never yet wittingly passed through any por- 
tions of a comet other than those containing 
the most outlying, minute, and scattered 
stragglers—portions which would be for ever 
invisible to us were it not for their incandes- 
cence in our atmosphere. But, as Joule 


small fragments, which now burn harmlessly 
in the air, would, but for the resistance it 
encounters, have impinged upon the earth 
vith hundred, sometimes almost thousand, 
fold the velocity of a rifle-bullet ! 

X. The spectroscope, in the hands of 
Huggins and others, has shown that in 


general the light of the tails of comets is | 


simply scattered sunlight. That of the head 
gives a continuous spectrum crossed by 
bright lines, indicating the presence of glow- 


ERRATA IN ARTICLE IV.—P. 780, col. 2, 


|in their passage through the air. 
| the records of what are called “ stone-falls,” 
| aérolites, or siderolites, and you will find 


ing gas or vapour, as well as illuminated and 


| perhaps incandescent solids. 


We now come to the question of the pro- 


| bable danger which might arise from the 


earth’s encounter with a comet, a subject 
which (more than once even in compara- 


| tively recent times) has powerfully impressed 


not merely the public, but even scientific men. 
So far as known comets are concerned we 
are, in all probability, safe ; they will not affect 
us except that now and then (in passing through 
some of their most outlying portions) we 
may obtain from them magnificent meteorite 
showers. But as, at any time, some ew 


| swarm may invade our system, it is well to 


think what might happen should we be so 
unfortunate as to traverse its nucleus. Were 
it at all like that which we have assumed for 
our calculations, and were it moving with 
the velocity due to a parabolic orbit, a central 
impact (even supposing the swarm to move 
direct and not retrograde, i.e. to overtake, 
not to meet, the earth) would subject con- 
siderably more than one hemisphere of the 
earth to a bombardment of the most furious 
nature. Brickbats of ten inches cube would 
not, as a rule (like one-ounce meteorites), 
be wholly burnt up, or split into sand or dust, 
Turn to 


ample cause to dread the results of any such 
encounter. With the data already assumed, 
besides comparatively unimportant changes 


in the lengths of the day, year, and lunar 


month, there would be a wholesale mas- 
sacre of living things, and destruction of 
buildings and cultivated land, over at least 
one half of the globe. The probability of 
any such occurrence is, however, excessively 
small—if we assume, as we are bound to do 
unless something to the contrary be im- 
pressed on us by observation, that the new 


| visitor may come in any parabolic or hyper- 
long ago pointed out, every one of these | 


bolic orbit whatever. The danger, exagge- 
rate it as we please, is not for a moment 
to be compared with that of everyday 
possible occurrences in our ordinary life ; 
men die in numbers thousand-fold as great 
as will probably ever be killed by the 
impact of a comet, through habitual care- 
lessness about infectious diseases, through 
the blundering of railway pointsmen, and, 
perhaps most fatal of all, through reli- 


ance on their own notions of medical treat-: 


ment! 


line 9 from foot, for teach read reach. “4 


P. 781, col. 2, line 5 from top, for different read deficient. 
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